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IN THE FORTRESS OF SPIELBERG. 


BY ALEXANDER ANDRYANE, 
COMPANION IN CAPTIVITY OF COUNT CONFALONIERI, 


Translated from the original by Fortunato Prandi. 


PREFACE. 


When Pellico’s account of his imprisonment first ap- 
peared in this country, doubts very generally prevailed 
aa to its veracity—so incredible did it appear that any 
European government could, in our times, perpetrate 
such atrocities as the Italian patriot ascribed to his Aus- 
trian oppressors. It was then but little known that the 
first edition of that imperishable production had been 
printed at Turin, where a watchful censorship, wholly 
subservient to Austria, was more likely to have suppressed 
many obnoxious truths than to have allowed the publi- 
cation of any groundless charge against that power. On 
the other hand, those who were really conversant with 
the politics of Italy deemed Pellico’s narrative greatly 
deficient, and expected with impatience that his fellow- 
prisoner, who had taken refuge in France, should make 
further disclosures ; but Maroncelli was prevented from 
fulfilling bis promise, first by want of leisure, then by 
his marriage and emigration to America. 

Shortly after, a Frenchman, who had also been re- 
leased from the dungeons of Spielberg, announced his 
intention to publish a relation of his own sufferings. 
Independent of Austria, possessed of considerable talent 
and acquirements, and widely esteemed fur his integrity, 
Monsieur Andryane was believed to unite all the qualifi- 
cations required forthe task. The expectations he raised 
were therefore very high, especially as he had been shut 
up in the same cell with Count Confalonieri, the hero of 
modern Italy. But the two volumes by which the an- 
nouncement was succeeded did not produce quite the 
effect that had been anticipated. It has been observed, 
that, led away by the ardour of his soul, as also, per- 
haps, by a deep sense of his wrongs, the author indulged 
too freely in political discussions and individual details, 
diffusing over his pages a morbid sentimentality which is 
inconsistent with the disp te simplicity of history. 

To these causes, friends, on whose judgment I rely, 
attribute the very limited circulation of the Mémoires 
@un Prisonnier d’ Etat, and presume that but for its 
exuberant ornaments the work must have excited wide 
and lively interest. ‘Thinking that I was favourably cir- 
cumstanced for ascertaining the truth of the narrative, 
they pressed me to divest it of the extraneous matter, 
and moreover to ensure for a plainer statement of facts 
the credit which might be given to a name not so un- 
known in England as that of the author. In submission 
to this advice, I have sacrificed the beauties of the origi- 
nal to the severity of the plan, and the volume now sub- 
mitted to the British public is the result. 

I entertain no hope of praise or profit from an under- 
taking in which I have had to use a language not my 
own: I am aware, that unless extraordinary indulgence 
be extended to me, I have to dread the censure of the 
press, and, perhaps, even the displeasure of Monsieur 
Andryane, whom I, as an Italian, am bound to henour 
and admire. But however painful the consequences, I 
shall find a compensation in the consciousness that I 
have had no other object in view than the promotion of 
the cause of justice and humanity. 





——— 
CHAPTER I. 

I had been but a short time in the army of Napoleon 
when the events of 1814 and 1815 forced me to renounce 
a career upon which [ had entered with the greatest 
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ardour. Master of my time and person, I abandoned 
myself to the dangerous pleasures with which Paris 
abounds for those whom money and health enable to 
indulge in the most ruinous tastes and propensities. I 
became a man of fashion, cited for his dress, his horses, 
his gambling, and extravagances. This wretched kind 
of reputation flattered my vanity: I endeavoured to 
merit it daily more and more; but it did not render me 
happy. I could not but feel ashamed of wasting my 
time in this manner, while half the world was occupied 
with the struggle between the partisans of despotism and 
the friends of liberal institutions, and when many of my 
former companions in arms were labouring with zeal and 
perseverance to repair their neglected education, and ob- 
tain by their intellectual superiority the distinction which 
mere personal courage could no longer procure. 

A slave rather to habit and vanity than to tbe frivolous 
enjoyments which began to disgust me, I continued in 
this course, when an accident suddenly put a stop to my 
life of idleness, and induced me to listen to the wise 





counsel of a sister, who had heen to me a second mother, 
and had never ceased to lament my errors. Upon this, 
I resolved to quit a scene where I should in vain attempt | 
the moral and mental regeneration by which alone I | 
could recover my self-esteem, and the good opinion of | 
those whom I honoured and respected. For this pur- | 
pose, though deeply regretting to part with my aged 
father and my family, I repaired to Geneva. 

I there immediately set to work; and availing myself | 
of the resources which that city affords to persons really | 
desirous of instruction, I became a student. I took | 
lessons, attended lectures, plunged into books, nailed | 
myself to the desk for entire days, weeks, and years; and | 
succeeded in overcoming my inaptitude to study, and the 
inconstancy of my character. My will and resolution 
augmented as the field of knowledge opened before me, 
and as the difficulties I had to surmount presented them- | 
selves more distinctly to my view. ‘To occupy a seat on | 
the benches from which Benjamin Constant, Foy, Man- 
uel, and other great men so gloriously defended the rights | 
of the people, was the highest aim of my youthful am- 
bition. It seemed to me that ten years of assiduous 
labour and self-denial would be but a trifling sacrifice for 
the accomplishment of such an object. 

I therefore applied all my faculties to study, living in | 
the strictest retirement, with simplicity and economy. | 
The apartment which I occupied was so humble, my | 
meals so frugal, and my wants so limited, that I scarcely | 
expended during one year at Geneva what I had been 
used to squander at Paris in a fortnight. Yet the ob- | 
scure life of a student became to me by degrees such a 
constant source of new pleasures, that I never ceased to 
bless the hour when I first resolved to abandon the frivo- | 
lities of fashion for the hope of ranking, at some future | 
time, among the virtuous citizens whose names were as 
dear to humanity as they were glorious to their country. 

While I was pursuing my studies with increasing zeal | 
and satisfaction, the reverses which the cause of freedom 
suffered in 1821, especially in Italy and France, excited 
my liveliest interest, and diverted my attention from my 
books. Anxious as I was to qualify myself for a place | 
among the asserters of popular rights, I could not remain | 
an indolent spectator of the liberticidal proceedings of | 
the holy alliance, which were evidently tending to the 
complete and final servitude of all the nations of Europe. 
In France, the ultra royalists were perverting the electoral 
law, imposing restrictions on the press, annulling indi- | 
vidual liberty, and threatening to destroy the charter. 
These events alone were more than sufficient to induce 
me to unite my efforts to those of the more ardent mem- 
bers of the liberal party, who, despairing of legal redress, 
prepared to defend their cause by force of arms. It is 
therefore no wonder that, in spite of my love of study 
and retirement, I consented to join the secret socicties 
which were then spread so widely, and from which alone | 
I expected the regeneration of my country, and eventually | 

| 


that of all Europe. 

At the period when I was thus full of enthusiasm for | 
the sacred cause of liberty and its sincere defenders, I | 
became acquainted with one of its most devoted cham- 


| joyfully accepted. 


pions, Michael Angelo Buonarotti. He was a venerable 
republican, who had passed through a long life of adver- 
sity and persecution with the greatest firmness and in- 
tegrity of character, and was now earning an honourable 
and independent livelihood at Geneva, by giving instruc- 
tion in music and Italian. From this modern Procida, 
whose life had been a continual sacrifice to his political 
convictions, I learned what great designs a single indi- 
vidual, however humble his situation, may perform by a 
strong will and an unchangeable perseverance in one 
object. By endeavouring to imitate his self-denial, his 
disinterestedness, and his constancy, I succeeded in rais- 
ing myself by degrees above the factitious wants of 
society, and 1 thought myself highly honoured when he 
proposed to receive me into a numerous association of 
patriots, labouring to secure the triumph of political and 
religious liberty all over the world. 

Though far from sharing his ultra-democratic opinions, 
[ fell completely under his influence; whether it was 
that I was overcome by the natural ascendency of his 
character, or that the mystery with which he surrounded 
himself, by appealing to my imagination, gave him in 
my eyes extraordinary and superior attributes, which 
made me view him almost as the genius of liberty. I 
attended meetings at which the most important political 
questions were profoundly discussed, and where measures 
were acepied for extending throughout Europe the rami- 
fications of a society of which we formed the centre, 
and to which a great number of remarkable persons 
belonged. 

During the first months of 1822, I was charged with 
several missions to France, on which great hopes were 
founded ; but they all proved fruitless. The various 
parties opposed to the Bourbons had been so disorganised 


| and disunited by their recent failures at Befort, Saumur, 


Rochelle, and other places, that it was impossible to di- 
rect and concentrate their efforts on one common object. 
Under this conviction I determined to occupy myself no 
more with the affairs of France, especially as I had per- 
ceived that, in spite of the retrograde march of her go- 
vernment, public opinion had made so much progress as 
would enable her to reconquer her liberties without having 
recourse to arms. 

I had confidence in the future destinies of France; 
for amidst the old republicans, imperialists, and consti- 
tutionalists, amidst the intrigues and agitation of secret 
societies, I had seen arise a new generation, patriotic, 
reflecting, and devoted, preparing by study and medita- 


| tion to gain for their country the liberties and institutions 


which a recourse to conspiracy and arms had failed to 
obtain, Approving of the moderation and good sense of 
this party, [ resolved for the future to shun the plots 
which were still rife in France ; and, to avoid all tempta. 
tion tu the contrary, I determined to pass a year or two 
in Italy, and devote myself to literature and the arts. 
Buonarotti being informed of my project, proposed to 
charge me with a secret mission to that country, which I 
To labour for the independence of 
Italy, and the vindication of her liberties, was in my eyes 
a noble and holy vocation—the more so from my having, 
during my residence at Geneva, formed an acquaintance 
witb several Italian exiles, who bad engaged my sympa. 
thies in their cause. All my thoughts were now turned 
to this enterprise, to which my heart no less than my 
imagination prompted me. I had long conferences with 
Buonarotti and several other Italians, received from them 
the necessary instructions, and the nates of many dis. 


| tinguished individuals, who were either already connected 


with the secret societies, or persons whom it was desira- 
ble to enlist. They promised to announce by letter to 
these persons my arrival. On the mission itself, we were 
perfectly agreed: we differed only about a great variety 
of statutes, diplomas, and ciphers, with which Buona- 
rotti was desirous of intrusting me, but which I refused 
to carry, as being useless and dangerous. IT was, how- 
ever, ovliged to yield to his solicitations, and to force into 
a large writing-case these papers, together with numerous 
letters of introduction, among which was one from Buo- 
narolti to his brother at Florence. The only precaution 
that was taken concerning them consisted in arranging 
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that I should not be the bearer of these documents in 
passing the frontiers of Italy, but that one of our friends 
should bring them to me at the first town of Piedmont 
or Lombardy at which I should stop. 

If I were asked at this moment in what light I now 
regard the dangerous mission upon which I was embark- 
ing, I should reply, that at no period, under no circum- 
stances, whether in captivity or at liberty, whether full 
of youthful ardour, or sobered by suffering and reflection, 
have I ever repented of having accepted it—I should 
reply, that the event, which proved so fatal to me, has 
never altered my views of it. I have uniformly regarded 
my participation in the efforts of an oppressed people to 
shake off a foreign yoke as an act of justice, in which 
all mankind a:e interested, a homage to the fundamental 
principle upon which chiefly rests the happiness of so- 
ciety—national independence. Without this conviction 
how could I have supported with firmness and dignity 
all that I have undergone in a protracted captivity and 
constant suffering? With regard to the probabilities uf 
success in a mission, which has cost me so dear, and 
from which [ expected such different results, if my hopes 
of success were exaggerated, they were not apparently 
at least so groundless as justly to mark the enterprise 
with the stigma of rashness and imprudence. Perhaps 
I shall be better understood, if I explain briefly what were 
our projects, and the means which presented themselves 
for their execution. 

Liberalism and absolutism had since 1815 been mea- 
suring their strength. Although the contest was not 
terminated at the close of 1822, although the constitu- 
tion of Spain still existed, and the Greek insurrection 
was at its height, nevertheless it was easy to foresce that 
the last blow which the congress of Verona was prepar- 
ing to level against free institutions would decide for a 
long time the fate of the liberties of Europe. All the 
efforts of the liberal party therefore were directed to gain 
over the troops which were to march against the govern- 
ment of the Cortes. On the one hand it was important, 
should the French intervention in the affairs of Spain 
cause a general war, to find among other nations some 
aid and co-operation at the moment of the fiercest 
struggle. ' 

With this view numerous skilful emissaries were at 


this period sent into Germany, Poland, and even Russia, | 


to infuse new vigour into the secret societies. It was 
with this view that I was selected to act in Italy, and 
that T undertook, under the very cannon of the congress 


of Verona, to re-collect the scattered elements of con- | 


spiracy, which the easy victories of the Austrians had 
well nigh dispersed, and to investigate the resources of 
the various provinces, in order to concentrate our efforts 
upon the point where at the decisive moment we might 
strike the most important blow. I knew well that this 
was no easy task; but I was young and full of confi- 
dence, and the very dangers and difficulties of the enter- 
prise only seemed to invest it with a charm in my eyes. 
‘The endeavour to rekindle the spark of liberty, in a 
country where the allied sovereigns were met in congress 
to put the last seal on their despotic projects, appeared 
to me noble and worthy of a true patriat. Their power 
and their gigantic means of repression, far from daunting 
me, added a new stimulus to my exertion. ‘The more 
difficult the undertaking, the more glorious seemed its 
accomplishment, the more I trusted that by skill, courage, 
and perseverance, I might succeed, with honour to myself 
and advantage te the sacred cause which I defended. 
This was, I confess, presumption and rashness; but the 
cause was so noble, that even now, broken down as 1 
am by long captivity, I forget the error of my inexperi- 
ence, and remember only the object of my self-devotion. 

Tbe desire natural to all exiles, of shortening their 
proscription, the se!f-delusions as to the means of suc- 
cess, to which they as naturally are prone, the spirit of 
proselytism for the secret societies which Buonarotti 
shared more largely than the rest—all unhappily com- 
bined to prevent their giving me exact information upon 
the state of Italy. They did not warn me sufficiently of 
the fear and dejection which had seized the patriots since 
the disastrous revolutions of Naples and Piedment. I 
was ignorant, too, that at Milan, as also at Florence, ‘Tu- 
rin and Modena, the Carbonari, far from thinking of 
conspiracy, sought only to clear themselves from sus- 
picion, in order to escape the cruel punishments which 
the different Italian governments, following the example 
and under the influence of Austria, had decreed against 
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| all persons who should be discovered to be connected 
| with the national association. I was equally ignorant 

that the Austrian police exercised such complete control 

throughout the Peninsula, as to keep the friends of in- 
| dependence in constant mistrust and apprehension. On 
| all this I was in an illusion. I had received assurances 
| that the Carbonari were still numerous, and that it would 
| be easy for me to rekindle their courage in certain pro- 
| vinces. In consequence, the hope I entertained of re- 
| organising things, so as to profit by the events which 
might ensue from the unpopular war of Spain, is easily 
understood—relying as I did on the national and ardent 
feelings of the Italians. That a revolution was likely 
to break out in France, no one could doubt, who was 
acquainted with the discontent and excitement of the 
public mind at that critical period ; and that the least 
movement in Italy would be of essential importance to 
the French liberals, by compelling the Austrians to con- 
centrate their force in that country, has been clearly 
proved since by the events of 1830. 

The mission on which I entered was therefore not in- 
different to the interests of the liberal party in France. 
Every thing depended upon the skill with which it should 
be conducted. My responsibility was immense ; for, in- 
dependently of the success of the cause itself, the for- 
tunes of many distinguished men and families implicated 
in the conspiracy were about to be committed to my dis- 
cretion. I was fully aware of this; and if the issue of 
the enterprise did not fulfil my expectations, I have at 
least the consolation of having involved nobody but my- 
self in its fatal consequences. 

In spite of the entreaties of my friends, and especially 
| of my sister, who, though she was ignoran’ of its object, 
did every thing in her power to deter me from my in- 
tended journey, I set out for Milan, December 18th, 1822. 
I encountered great dangers in passing the mountains 
which separate the canton of Altorf from that of ‘Ticino. 
The snow was so deep on the road that four guides had 
the greatest difficulty to open a path for the sledge which 
carried my luggage. Often did we lose our way ; often 
did some one of our party fall into snow-drifts, from 
which it appeared to be doubtful whether they could be 
extricated; and more than ence did ] owe my preserva- 
tion to the intrepidity and dexterity of those courageous 
mountaineers. Their zeal indeed was such, that not 
only did they watch over my personal safety, but even 





save my luggage, when the sledge occasionally upset, 
and its contents rolled down the ravines which bordered 


| 
periled their own lives, in spite of my remonstrances, to 
| 
| 


our path. On one of these occasions, a guide insisted 
on our suspending him, by a rope tied round his body, 


over an abyss, in order to recover my wriling-case, which 


risk of his life, the fital papers which were speedily 
destined to cause my ruin! ‘Thanks to their indefatiga- 
ble devotion, I reached Airolo safe and sound, the first 
village in the canton of ‘Ticino after the passage of the 
St. Gothard ; and the next morning I started for Bellin- 
zona, where I arrived at nightfall without any accident. 


| 

| 

re ' ” 

| in falling had caught upon a thorn—thus saving, at the 
| 

} 


—_- 
CHAPTER II. 


In accordance with the instructions IT had received 
from Buonarotti, I saw at Bellinzona some Italian refu- 
gees, one of the most active of whom, forewarned of wy 
arrival, had been especially charged to make arrangements 
with me to forward the success of my mission. He was 
a man on whose zeal I could depend ; but, unfortunately, 
he had neither the judgment nor the experience requisite 
to give me the advice and information I wanted. Little 
versed in European politics, Malinverni regarded nothing 
but the independence of Italy, and saw but one means 
of attaining it—secret societies. Having witnessed the 
results which the plots of the Carbonari had produced 
in his country, he had no other end or hope than the re- 
organisation of that society throughout the peninsula. 
He therefore received me with joy, praised my devotion, 
encouraged my projects, and assured me of success, ex- 
tolling the patriotism of his countrymen. 

The praises he lavished upon me, the faith he had in 
the destinies of his country, and the confidence with 
which he dispelled all my doubts, disposed me more and 
more to the immediate execution of an undertaking, 
which more than once had appeared to me not sufficiently 
matured, “ What are you afraid of?” sajd he; « are 





you not announced ! are you not expected? No sooner 
will you give your name but you will be received with 
confidence. The affair will proceed as if by magic. 
Would that I were in your place! How easy and noble 
is the task which the protecting genius of enslaved na- 
tions has reserved for you !” 

“ Would it not be prudent, at least,” said I, “ to leave 
behind me the diplomas and regulations of secret socie- 
ties, which would expose me to continual dangers, and 
would not fail to cause my ruin if they happened to be 
seized upon my person ?” 

« Consider, my dear friend, they are your credentials,” 

“That may be true of the letters of introduction ; but 
as to the other papers—” 

«« They are an essential concomitant. How can you 
expect that any one will take your word without them? 
Trust to my experience ; men, in Italy especially, must 
be initiated by secrets and mysteries in order te be con- 
vinced that we are in earnest. We must satisfy them 
that they will acquire importance by joining a society 
which will appear the more powerful from its being hid 
from their sight.” 

“« All that may be true ; yet I cannot help feeling some 
uneasiness at taking charge of such dangerous proofs 
nad 

«“ You know you will not have them upon your per- 
son when you pass the frontier.. They shall be carried 
to Milan, or any where else, by one of our men; but it 
is indispensable that you should have them with you, 
for without them you will do nothing with my country- 
men, I assure you.” 

“ Be it so, then: I consent to take them; but on the 
condition that you wait for a letter from me before you 
'send them. You will allow that I could not use them 
on my first arrival without committing the greatest im- 
prudence.” 

“Took here,” said Malinverni, pointing to a young 
| man who had just entered the room; “this youth shall 

be my messenger to you. He is a fine fellow, upon 
| whom you may rely; and his peculiar position well 
| qualifies him for the office.” 

| Having settled this point, we proceeded to make ar- 
rangements for our correspondence, places of meeting, 





| trust-worthy agents, and similar things. The interview 
| was prolonged during the whole of the twenty-foerth, 
| and was attended successively by several of the refugees, 
who all joined in deploring the fate of Italy. Her chains 
| had just been riveted at the congress of Verona, and 
| Austria threatened to drive the exiles themselves from 
| their refuge, where they had still the consolation of hear- 
| ing their native tongue, and being within a few miles of 
| the frontiers of their country. 

| ‘The next morning, on the twenty-fifth, after taking 
| leave of my new friends, I set out for Lugano, more de- 
| termined than ever to buzard every thing for the inde- 
pendence of Italy. I:nmediately after my arrival, braving 
the darkness of the night and the inclemency of the 
weather, [ repaired to the retreat of a Piedmontese refu- 
gee, whose humble cottage, situated a few miles from the 
town, I had great difficulty in finding. He was old and 
experienced. Less enthusiastic and sanguine than his 
fellow-country men at Bellinzona, he was far from giving 
me the same hope and encouragement, but he received 
me with confidence and cordiality. According to him, 
nothing could then be done for Italy but to wait for bet- 
ter times. 

“ What would you do,” said he, “in a country over- 
whelmed with terror and consternation, and having her 
best men either in prison or in exile? Have you not 
heard that an inquisitorial commission, armed with arbi- 
trary power, keeps the strictest surveillance over Lom- 
bardy, not to say all Italy? Do you not know that by 
order of this commission more than a hundred men have 
already been imprisoned, and that it daily adds to the 
number of its victims? Have you not been told that 
Confalonieri is among the prisoners, and that without 
bim nothing can be done in Milan ?” 

“These obstacles may be surmounted by prudence 
and determination.” 

« Ah, you think se, young man! and you seek advice 
from me? Introductions! Well, I am willing to give 
you some. _ I will address you to some good patriots, 
who are, like myself, well schooled by experience; men 
of courage as well as of discretion, who have firmly re- 
tained their principles ever since 1796, but who have 
lived too long to trust tochances, My friend Buonarotti 
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is less prudent, no doubt. I would lay any wager that 
he has loaded you with a bundle of papers equally use- 
less and dangerous, and quite sufficient to compromise 
half Italy: such as regulations, ciphers, diplomas, and 
similar nonsense. [It is his hobby. If you have any 
such wares, do not take them with you. Secret socie- 
ties are not in season now; in a few years hence it may 
be otherwise; but to fire now such a volley under Sal- 
votti’e nose would be to jump down a precipice.” 

« There is nothing to be done, then, in your opinion ?” 

“I do not quite say that; I only wish to put you on 
your guard. Will you not give me credit for being 
ready to take advantage of any thing that may lead to 
the liberty of my unfortunate country? Time ripens 
all things sooner or later; but I am not one of those 
who say, ‘ Provided the grain grows and ripens, perish 
the sower!’ Though I am so advanced in years, and 
ought therefore to be the more eager to sce my country 
free, yet I am not unwilling to intrust the accomplish- 
ment of that great act of justice to the slow progress of 
civilisation, When events are above our control, what 
is the use of kicking, as it were, against fate? Last 
year I thought and acted differently, because I hoped that 
the time was come fur a general revolution in Italy, and 
that there was a chance of throwing off the foreign yoke. 
We have failed ; and however hard a thing exile may be 
at my age, I do not repent of having joined the brave 
men who despaired not of the safety of their native 
country, All is now changed ; we can neither act open- 
ly, nor conspire secretly. With the exception of the 
Roman states, and some parts of the kingdom of Naples, 
there is not a corner in Italy where six individuals would 
dare to meet to confer on political affairs. Individually, 
they are all good and trustworthy ; in council, you would 
see them hesitate and give way, from the fear of inform. 
ers. You can therefore do nothing better than to see 
our friends oue by one, and tell them what is passing 
abroad. That will revive their hopes; and if the mo- 
ment for action comes, we shall find them prepared to 
display all their energy against our oppressors. If your 
mission only served to rouse the courage of the Carbo- 
nari, and to collect information for increasing their num- 
bers in better times, it would prove of great importance 
to our cause. One sheep will make the whole flock leap. 
But you will yourself see your way when you are on 
the spot. I shall now write the letters, for our supper 
must be nearly ready.” 

“ I cannot have the pleasure of supping with you: it 
is late, and I must return to Lugano.” 

« Well, then, let us driok a bumper to Italy.” 

In a few minutes the letters were ready, but it rained 
more than ever. 

“Indeed,” said he, “ you had better pass the night 
here: the road to Lugano is extremely bad. I cannot 
offer you a very sumptuous apartment; but we conspira- 
tors,” he added with a smile, “ must content ourselves 
with a roof to protect us from the inclemency of the 
weather, a pillow upon which to repose our head, a loaf 
to appease our hunger, and a glass of wine, when we 
can get it, to drink with a friend to the triumph of the 
good cause. Such is my lot: is it not enough when we 
are past three score? As to confiscations, I care not: 
my children are provided for.” 

We drank a glass or two of wine, exchanging a few 
more words on the affairs of France and Italy ; and 
then embraced each other as cordially as if we had been 
intimate friends for more than twenty years. As I was 
stepping into the carriage, he seized me by the hand, and 
led me back to his room. “ You are a brave youth,” 
said he, “ but for Heaven’s sake do not burden yourself 
with those accursed papers. ‘T’ake care that you do not 
fall into the snares of the police. When you talk of our 
affairs, let it be téte-a-téte—never with more than one, 
never! In the eye of the law a negative is as good as 
an affirmative, so that you have your fate in your 
own hands. Do you understand? Farewell, my good 
friend. God bless you !” 

The words of this man made a deep impression upon 
my mind, and staggered my determination. Not that I 
could renounce my mission, or doubt of its final utility ; 
but I was brought back to my former opinion as to the 
inefficiency of secret societies, inasmuch as regarded 
mere receptions, ceremonies, and regulations. [ thought 
that my endeavours should rather tend to raise the cou- 
rage of individuals, than to bind them together by empty 
forms; and therefore I resolved to write to Bellinzona 


that I would have nothing more to do with the docu- 
ments. As I was absorbed in these reflections, the rain 
continued with unabated fury, the wind roared, and the 
night was so dark that the coachman could no longer 
find his way. Thanks, however, to the instinct of the 
horses, we arrived safely at Lugano, where I was pre- 
sently informed that a gentleman was waiting for me. 

I had scarcely entered my room, when a very hand- 
some young man made his appearance, and said, “« We 
have long been expecting you, and I began to fear that 
something had happened.” 

“ You were informed then of my coming ?” 

« To be sure : you have been announced here, as well 
as at Como, Milan, and every where else. You bring 
good news, | hope ?” 

“Yes: in France and Spain all is right—the good 
cause prospers.” 

“Hurrah! How I regret that I have not yet been | 
able to join the Italian legion in Spain !”’ 

“Do you think that my mission to Italy will be suc- 
cessful ?” 

“TI bave no doubt of it. The Austrians are so ob- | 
noxious every where, that the least encouragement will | 
produce a wonderful effect on the public mind.” 

« But I am told that the police is very active.” 

“The police—good heavens! if you knew it well, 
you would laugh at it. A few days ago these knaves | 
violated the Swiss territory in the hope of catching a | 
friend of mine and myself; but we were warned in good | 
time ; and if they had not made their way back in great 
haste, they would have had occasion to repent of their | 
errand. Alas! when shall we rid ourselves of these 
loathsome vermin, who press on us like a scourge from | 
God? You Frenchmen do not know the maddening 
torture ‘of always seeing before you an odious uniform, 
of having the sounds of a foreign language constantly 
ringing in your ears, and the looks of your oppressors 
boastfully fixed upon you.” 

«“ Have we not had the allies in 1815?” 

“ Yes; but that was a temporary annoyance. If, in- 
stead of a mere invasion, you had had those hostile 
bands permanently imposed upon you, what would you 
have done ?” 

«“ We would have united, without any distinction of 
rank or party, to drive them away.” 

« Exactly : that is what the Italians—Piedmontese, | 
Lombards, Florertines, Romans, and Neapolitans—ought | 
to have done against their common ene:ny, in order to | 
regain a place among free nations.” 

“ This is precisely the point to which we should direct : 
all our efforts,” said I, offering him my hand. 

« What can I do now?” he resumed, with his eyes 
full of tears: “I am an exile: I cannot return to my 
country without incurring the greatest risk; and I am 
too young to offer any co-operation but that of my good 
will and my courage. Oh, how I wish I were in your 
place! What an enviable mission is yours!” 

« Provided it succeeds !” 

“It shall succeed, do not doubt it: the Austrians are 
so universally hated! You will see them to-morrow, 
when you enter my native country, Milan, which per- 
haps I shall never see again! For God’s sake do not 
allow the first obstacles to deter you. As to myself, I 
shall be most happy to do every thing in my power: I 
will write to my relations; I will attend, as long as I am 
here, to the security of the communications. You may 
reckon upon my zeal.” | 

We continued for some time longer this conversation, | 
so different from that which I bad had but two hours before | 
with the old Piedmontese. Young and confident as I | 
was, it is no wonder that my ideas assumed the colour | 
of those of my ardent visiter. I abandoned, for the pre- 
sent, the project of writing to Bellinzona; as I should | 
have been ashamed of betraying any hesitation to those 
who reckoned so much on my services. The young 
man gave me a few lines to a friend of his at Como, 
saying :—“If we had a few more men like him, our 
affairs would proceed much better.” Then he added in 
a faultering voice, “ Go and see my family, and tel! them 
I shall love them as long as I live: farewell!” When 
we parted I embraced him with the affection of a brother; 
and never had I felt so strongly resolved to risk my life 
for the cause of Italy as at that moment. 





—— 








CHAPTER III. 


Early on the twenty-sixth, I continued my journey to- 
wards Como, delighted to behold at last that Italy which 
had long occupied my most ardent contemplations. I 
was then far from suspecting that, a few months after, 
this very land which I viewed with such joyous enthusi- 
asm, would nearly become my grave. On arriving at 
Como, I went to visit one of the persons to whom I was 
recommended. I must say that it was not without hesi- 
tation and anxiety I entered for the first time an Italian 
house to excite hatred against foreigners, and to contrive 
the means of shaking off their yoke. It was a step full 
of risks, and I felt embarrassed, notwithstanding the 
warm reception I met with ; but this awkwardness, which 
naturally produced some mistrust on the part of the per- 
son I addressed, soon wore off. I had hardly begun to 
mention our friends in Switzerland, when, with his finger 
on his mouth, he whispered : 

« My friends, like all other exiles, deceive themselves 
as to the real condition of their country. They are in a 
complete delusion, at least as regards the provinces under 
the Austrian domination. What can we expect from a 
nation which has so lately lost all the men of head or 
heart on whom ;she could rationally found any hope? 
The disasters of last year have spread despair and con- 
sternation every where, which are kept alive by constant 
persecutions and arrests, and by the continual reports of 
confessions and discoveries, real or pretended, designedly 
circulated amongst us by the inquisitorial commission. 
We have nothing left but the conviction of our impo- 
tence ; a conviction, which neither our indignation nor 
our hatred is sufficient to overeome. You will find no- 
body in Lombardy disposed to risk his fortune and ex- 
istence, or even such liberty as is left us, by embarking 
in the cause of Italian independence. Understand me 
—we are surrounded by thousands of bayonets, and lie 
at the mercy of that infernal commission, itself under 
the sway of a Tyrolese adventurer, the ame damnée of 
lawless power, a son of Satan himself, who can at any 
instant arrest whomsoever he pleases, from one end of 
Italy to the other. I repeat it, in Lombardy nothing can 
be done.” 

Though staggered by his words, of which I could not 
help feeling the truth, I remarked, “ Shall we give up all 
on account of one failure? Isthe oppression less heavy 
or less odious thanit was? Should an Italian who loves 
his country neglect any thing that might prove conducive 
to her independence? Any day may bring one of those 
events which change the fate of nations. The over. 
throw of the Bourbons in France, or a general war, 
might bring about the regeneration of Italy. Sooner or 
later this must happen. Although you may consider 
that the time for action is not yet come, still it is your 
bounden duty to prepare your countrymen for it, by 
keeping alive the sense of their wrongs, by assisting the 
introduction of news and useful publications. This you 
will do, 1am sure; for it needs neither a very ardent 
heart, nor an overwhelming eloquence, to feel and to de- 
monstrate that one may bear any thing from a national 
government, but that it is the duty of an honest and 
generous man, whatever his station, to do his utmost to 
save his country from foreign oppression.” 

My advice, however impassioned its delivery, made no 
impression on him. ‘Though he had been represented 
to me as a man of determined resolution and patriotism, 


| it was evident to me that he despaired of the cause, and 


I therefore left him without making any of the disclo- 
sures contained in my instructions. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” said he at parting, “do not 
mention elsewhere that you have been here’”—a caution 
which I assured him was quite superfluous, even for such 
an insignificant visit as the one I had paid him. 

Perceiving that the man on whom the refugees reck- 
oned so much was averse to the undertaking, I had 
but little hope left ; especially bearing in mind how the 
evidence of what the old Piedmontese at Lugano had told 
me was borne out by what I bad since heard. Never- 
theless, taking the chance of better success elsewhere, I 
called on two other persons ; and having found the same 
reserve and the same timidity, I came to the decided con- 
viction that no good could be then effected in Italy. 

This disappointment gave such a gloomy turn to my 
thoughts, that I began to regret having embarked in such 
an expedition, and to feel a great longing for my coun- 
try. But having casually heard that the theatre of La 
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Scala was to open that evening, I immediately determined 
to see the performance, and I set out for Milan, in com- 
pany with a young priest. 

Mild and prepossessing in his physiognomy, which 
humility rendered still more pleasing and interesting, 
my traveling companion soon won my regard. Our 
conversation first turned on the language and literature 
of France, with both of which the young priest was 
familiarly acquainted. On my expressing the opinion 
that the decided superiority of Italian poetry over tbat 
of France proceeded more from the charms of the lan- 
guage of Italy than from the particular merits of her 
poets, he observed— 

«“ The terms in which you make this admission betray 
a national partiality which I am far from blaming. 
Honour to those who love and defend their country ! 
though, alas! they often receive a sad ieturn for it: 
and he sighed. 

“ What better proof of this painful truth than that 
which we have in the Italian refugees ?” 

“ Have you known any of them?” said he, quickly, 
and with tears in his eyes. 

“T have met many of them at Geneva, where they 
gained my love and esteem by the resignation and dig- 
nity with which they bear their misfortunes.” 

* Poor fellows ! they are great sufferers; but their re- 
lations and friends suffer at least as much ;” and he burst 
into tears. 

“ Have you any friend in exile yourself?” I enquired, 
with deep interest. 

“Alas! yes, sir, my own brother,—poor Gaetano 
D—.” 

“Gaetano D I have known him. He is an 
excellent young man, of exemplary conduct, and a 


' 





general favourite.” 

“He is deeply regretted by us all, especially by his 
disconsolate mother, whose grief I endeavour in vain to 
allay. If be could but have foreseen that be would have 
broken the peace and happiness of all his family, and 
the very hearts whose joy he should have formed, he 
never would have engaged in so dangerous an under- 
taking.” 

“ His imprudence may have been great, no doubt; 
but is not the object he had in view a sufficient excuse ?” 

« [Do not suppose for a moment that I have the most 
distant idea of blaming our Gaetano. I pity him, that 
is all. He was carried away by the example of others, 
and by the passion for independence which had seized 
all Italian hearts. As you are acquainted with him, you 
must know—” 

«“ That he is full of love and devotion to his coun- 
try,” I interposed; “that he is actuated by the most 
noble and generous sentiments; that he is kind, affec- 
tionate, and true; and that his spotless character, his 
mildness and modesty, cause him to be beloved by all 
who have the good fortune to be acquainted with hii.” 

“Tam delighted to see that you know and appreciate 
Gaetano so well: he is just as you describe him.” 

We proceeded to talk of the political condition of 
Italy, and dwelt upon that subject during the remainder 
of our journey. Ata few miles from Milan my inter- 
esting fellow-traveller got out of the coach, wishing me 
joy and happiness, and the blessing of God. How many 
times he must afterwards have lamented the fate of the 
young Frenchman who had spoken to him so earnestly 
of his own brother, and of the welfare of Italy ! 

The impression I received from this conversation, 
would, no doubt, if it had lasted any time, have led me 
to give up my enterprise; but on my arrival at Milan, 
the vexatious inguisitions of the police, the multitudes 
of Austrian sentivels, and the sight of artillery posted 
in the squares, inflamed anew my original determination. 
Surprised and indignant I exclaimed: “[s this, then, 
the system on which vou are governed, unfortunate 
fialians* And you suffer it! Are you not prepared to 
spill the last drop of your blood to get rid of this shame- 
ful slavery? Is not the presence of these instruments of 
tyranny enough to poison all vour enjoyments t Woe to 
you! woe to you!” Then anger gave way to pity: I 
thought that a nation well deserved to be pitied, whom 
necessity and hatit have reduced so low, that her citi- 
zens can contemplate without indignation such an evi- 
dence of foreign oppression in iis most odious form. 

I went to the theatre of La Scala, but neither the 
vastness of the house nor the magnificence of its deco- 
rations could disperse the sadness of my thoughts. No- 
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thing in either the representation or the music engaged 
my attention, except the melancholy notes of a violon- 
cello in the ballet of Octavia, at the moment of her 
death. This piece, either from its harmonising with the 
gloomy mood of my mind, or from the perfection with 
which it was performed, struck me deeply ; so much so, 
that whenever my spirits have been greatly dejected, it 
has never failed to force itself upon my memory. 

The next morning, the sky of Italy, which I had al- 
ways fancied radiant with sunshine, was so clouded, the 
climate, which I had expected to find mild and genial, 
was so pinching, that I seated myself in my chimney 
corner, piling wood on my fire, without feeling the least 
inclination to go out. I recalled to mind the happy days 
[ had passed in my humble apartment at Geneva, where 
certainly I also have often shivered, but without anxiety ; 
and I regretted that I had abandoned my studies for an 
object which I scarcely durst reflect upon, so greatly 
were the facts below my expectations. 

On applying to the police for a permission of sojourn, 
I was told, after a long examination, that I could only 
obtain it by giving two sureties, ‘Thanks to the excel- 
lent letters of introduction with which I was furnished, 
that was easily settled. My next employment was to 
stroll about the city, that I might find out by myself the 
residence of the persons I had been instructed to see. 


| This was an indispensable precaution in a country where 


foreigners were so strictly watched by the police; and I 
have since had reason to rejoice that I adopted it, as by 
this means I did not draw any suspicion on the patriots 
upon whom I called. 

From the information I collected, and the observations 


| I myself made upon the spot, I felt convinced that the 
‘Italian refugees were greatly mistaken in the estimate 


which they had formed of the disposition and resources 
of their countrymen. I therefore warned Buonarotti 
that, under such circumstances, I should renounce my 


| mission; and I wrote at the same time to Malinverni, 
| requesting him to retain possession of the papers I had 


left with him. 

I now revived my former plan of making the tour of 
Italy for my own instruction; but being desirous to 
know more of Milan and its inbabitants, I resolved to 


| remain a little longer in that beautiful city before I pro- 


| ceeded to Florence. 
| comfortable feeling of loneline-s, which every one expe- 


In a few days I got over the un- 


| riences on arriving at a place where he is a complete 


| stranger, and I soon began to lead a very agreeable life. 


| Accustomed to the cold courtesy and reserve prevailing 
| at Geneva, I was enchanted with the open and affable 


character of the Milanese,—a character tull of charin in 
private life, and which possesses besides the elements of 
greatness in such a degree, as, under the influence of 
a good government, woul! overcome its present effemi- 
nacy, and make it fit for the highest political combina- 
tions. 

No wonder, then, if a nation so enlightened and so 


| far advanced in the career of civilisation, longs for higher 


| things than mere physical enjoy ments. 


No one but a 
man who is sunk in moral and intellectual degradation, 
can think that a people well fed and clothed should wish 
for nothing more. No one but a selfish slave can blame 
the generous men who devote themselves to raise a na- 
tion from bondage. Independence is to nations what 
liberty is to individuals,—the first and most precious of 
all blessings. Whether a man be shut up in the happy 
valley of Rasselas or in the dungeons of Spielberg, he 
will do his utmost to recover liberty ; and whether a na- 
tion be exulting in its abundance or languishing in 
poverty, the moment it falls under a foreign yoke it will 
endeavour to shake it off. ‘I'o develope his understand- 


| ing,—the choicest gift he has received of God,—man 


must be free; to attain the highest degree of happiness 
that Providence has granted him on earth, he must be 
ruled by reason, and not by brute force. 


—— 
CHAPTER IV. 

All I heard of the rigours of the commission, and the 
sufferings it inflicted on its victims, was well calculated 
to inspire me with caution. Every day some fresh re- 
port was in circalation—of persons imprisoned at 


Brescia, Mantua, Lodi, &c., of revelations extorted from 
some or other of the professors, of new arrests likely to 





ensue in consequence. At another time Salvotti was 


said to have departed for Vienna with a long list of per- 
sons to be seized,—the Marquis Palavicini was driven 
mad by ill treatment,—Confalonieri had been put to the 
torture. Then, his beautiful consort was expected to be 
imprisoned ; her friend, the Coustess Frecavalli, was 
kept in custody in her apartment, guarded by gensd’armes. 
No one could sleep in his own house with security. 

Every where I heard the same language ; every where 
I met with the same hatred of the commission, and the 
same horror at its arbitrary proceedings. Two names, 
above all, were prominent in every conversation, and 
familiar to every lip; one as an object of admiration and 
compassion, the other as a mark of vituperation and ab- 
horrence. Confalonieri and Salvotti seemed to represent 
in the eyes of the Milanese the angel of liberty and the 
demon of oppression, contending against each other, no 
longer for the success of the cause they had espoused, 
but for their own personal triumph. For Confalonieri 
were poured forth the good wishes of his countrymen, 
especially of the fair sex, who regarded him as an un- 
fortunate and persecuted being, clotbed with all the bril- 
liancy of self-devotion and courage. On Salvotti weighed 
the malediction of a whole population, hating in his 
person one of those abominable adventurers who invent 
state trials to raise themselves to power. Some persons, 
it is true, accused Confalonieri of ambition or pride, and 
of imprudeuce or weakness; but it was easy to perceive 
that those accusations originated either with individuals 
jealous of the superiority of his character, or with the 
police, who spared no fraud likely to ruin in the public 
opinion the man that Austria dreaded most. 

All I gradually learned of Confalonieri interested me 
more and more in his fate, and augmented daily my 
ardent wish of making his acquaintance. I was inform- 
ed of what he-had attempted in 1814 for the independence 
of Italy, and all he had done since with a view to pro- 
mote civilisation in his country ;—establishing a period- 
ical, the system of mutual instruction, steam navigation 
on the Po, gas illumination, etc, I heard what troubles 
he had undergone, what sacrifices he had made, in order 
to neutralise the effects of the retrograding and brutal- 
ising policy of the Austrian government ; and what skill 
and devotion to the national cause he had displayed in 
1821. I was taught to admire the energy of his charac- 
ter, the correctness of his judgment, the power of his 
eloquence, and the unparalleled fortitude with which, 
though very dangerously ill, he sustained in his long 
and difficult trial the fury of the commission and the 
weakness of his accomplices. 

“If you kuew what I saw this morning!” said Sig- 
nora L , one evening; “it has made me ill,—I have 
wept ever since. I bave been allowed by the commis- 
sion to see my friend Monpiani of Brescia, who is in 
prison. Poor fellow! how pale and afflicted he looked ! 
On perceiving me, he threw himself into my arms, and 
wept profusely. He is so excellent! One of the com- 
missioners was present. You cannot imagine the state 
of my feelings when I saw Monpiani in a prison, sur- 
rounded with turnkeys and gensd’armes ;—Monpiani, the 
best of men, the most religious, the most charitable of 
Christians—in a prison! And why? Because he is the 
friend of our worthy Confalonieri, and is supposed to 
have been made the depositary of all his secrets in 1820, 
when he attended him in his illness. It is already two 
years since they have imprisoned him, and his poor old 
mother’s heart is almost broken. Monpiani in prison! 
Just think to what degree of persecution we are come, 
when they accuse of conspiracy a man who is all piety 
and benevolence, and has devoted most of his fortune 
and his existence to the education of the deaf and dumb, 
who now lament him like a father.” 

“Tf you had scen him,” she resumed, after a flood of 
tears, “he would have moved and edified you by his 
calm resignation. He was at first deeply dejected; but 
when he observed my overwhelming distress, he tried 
himself to console me. What a noble mind! What 
mild and enlightened religion! Monpiani is an angel, 
sir; and I have no doubt but that he will come out of 
his present trial as pure as the wings of a cherub. God 
grant that his health does not give way! It is sadly im- 
paired already ; I noticed it this morning.” 

“ The fate of Confalonieri afflicts him more than his 
own, and—” she continued: “he loved him so,—was 
so proud of him! But Confalonieri is a great man, the 
only one indeed who could raise us from the mire in 
which we lay. Ucfortunately the Milanese did not un- 
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derstand him. In our miserable country, a man who 
possesses an elevated soul and true patriotism, is certain 
to incur the stigma of imprudence, folly, and ambition 
from the narrow-minded and the timid. What have 
they not imputed to him? Do they not say of him even 
now that he was proud and arrogant, because he had a 
soul too mighty, a mind too noble, to live as they do in 
recklessness and pleasure, while Italy was more and 
more oppressed ! Have they not represented him as the 
instigator of the tumult of 1814, in which the unhappy 
minister, Prina, fell a victim to popular fury? Have 
they not spread the report that he only tried to drive the 
Austrians away in order to make himself president of 
the republic, or king? The wretches! the vile reptiles! 
how venomously do they attack the reputation of a 
generous man whose superiority humbles them! There 
are still, happily,” continued she, “ there are still brave 
men in Milan who are able to appreciate him, and who 
are as faithful to him in prison as when in the sunshine 
of his prosperity. These will never abandon him, never 
betray him: if he is sacrificed, they will avenge his 
memory.” 

“Ts be likely to be condemned, then ?” I cried, with 
a feeling of deep grief. 

“ Alas! there can be no doubt of it—he is lost. They 
will never loosen their grasp of kim; they fear him too 
much. Besides, they bave made him suffer so much, 
that they would be afraid of his revealing the infamy of 
their proceedings. Could you believe that, ill as he is, 
they drag him betore the commission, and oblige him to 
undergo examinations eight or ten hours long! Poor 
fellow! they will take their revenge upon him: but he 
is as immovable as a rock.” 

As the Signora L said this, another lady was an- 
nounced, who took part in the conversation with great 
warmth. ‘They again spoke of Monpiani, Confalouieri, 
Felberg, Visconti, Trechi, all imprisoned for the same 
cause, and they lamented their fate. 

« And there is no one among the Milanese who will 
endeavour to rescue them!” exclaimed the last visiter. 
« Oh, if these men had but the resolution that we wo- 
men have! but they are too rich, too fond of their com- 
forts; they tremble at the least idea of danger. You 
must have a very sad opinion of our country,” she con- 
tinued, addressing me; “the men of energy are either 
in exile or in prison; and as for the rest, we have no 
resolution left but in women. If you knew the Countesses 
Confalonieri, Frecavalli, and Demboski, 1 am sure you 
would esteem and admire them,—the unhappy Theresa 
especially, that angel of virtue and goodness, who bears 
her misfortune with no less fortitude and dignity than 
Confalonieri bimselt. How beautiful and noble she looks 
in the mourning weeds which she has worn ever since 
the imprisonment of her husband! with what respect 
and veneration she inspires the whole city! On this 
point we must do justice to the Milanese ; they have at 
least felt that such a calamity, supported so nobly, is a 
kind of royalty to which every heart should do homage.” 

These words, which I heard on the 10th of Jangary, 
redoubled the interest I already took in Confaloniert and 
his companions in misfortune. How deeply did I regret 
that I could neither save nor assist them! I strove by 
imagination to struggle against reality, and to persuade 
myself that by dint of perseverance and determination 
there was possibility of rescuing them from their im- 
pending fate; but I always ended by perceiving the use- 
lessness of my endeavours, and this painful conviction 
rendered me sorrowful and dejected for hours. 

Since my arrival at Milan, I had received no letter 
from France or Switzerland. In vain I daily enquired 
at the post-office; an abrupt off-hand negative was in- 
variably the answer. ‘This made me fear that my co:- 
respondence was intercepted by the police, and gave me 
considerable alarm. On the morning of the 18th I at 
last received a letter—the first and only one. It was from 
Buonarotti, and in reply to that which I had written to 
him soon after my arrival at Milan, stating the impracti- 
cability of the mission I had accepted, and the resolution 
I had taken to abandon it. Surprised at this unexpected 
change, Buonarotti expressed his displeasure and asto- 
nishment in terms which showed how disappointed he 
was at being obliged to renounce the hopes he had 
founded upon me. This letter, if it had reached me 
some days,earlier, would perhaps have incited me to re- 
double my efforts to accomplish my task. But I was 
now too well convinced of the uselessness of any further 








attempts, to allow the regrets and the wishes that revived 
in my heart to overrule my judgment. 

In the evening, on my return home from the opera, I 
found that a gentleman had been long waiting for me in 
my apartment. It was the young Italian, who had un- 
dertaken to bring me the papers I had left with Malin- 
verni. I asked hia: whether Malinverni had not received 
the letter in which I had requested him not to send 
them; but he answered that he knew nothing of that 
letter; that he had engaged to deliver the papers safely 
into my hands, and was now come to fulfil his promise. 
What could Ido? ‘To decline relieving him of a dan- 
gerous trust was an idea which I could not entertain for 
a single moment; not to thank him for the risks he had 
run in order to keep his word, would be a want of man- 
ners and of feeling, I therefore took the papers with 
many thanks, without daring to tell him that I would 
make no use of thein; a false shame, such as we often 
feel in the course of our life, which proved my ruin. 

If I bad acquainted bim with the cause of my change 
of mind, he might perbaps have consented to the de- 
struction of these dangerous documents; and his appro- 
bation, no deubt, would have sufficed to determine me 
to burn them. ! was only deterred from executing this 
after his departure by the fear of appearing faint-hearted, 
or of displeasing Buonarotti, Staggered by these and 
other similar considerations, in which sell-love was pre- 
dominant, I withheld my hand at the moment of com- 
mitting the fatal papers to the flames, and resolved to 
avoid every reproach, and secure my responsibility, by 
depositing them in the hands of a trustworthy friend. 

I now opened the case, and took a rapid survey of its 
contents, some of which I burned, as likely to compro- 
mise the persons I had seen, or that | still intended to 
see. Then I again placed the whole under a cover, with 
the intention of going the next morning to beg my 
frieud to take it under his charge. I went to him very 
early, after however taking the precaution of hiding the 
packet; but by a sad fatality my friend was gone into 
the country the evening before, and was only expected 
home in the afternoon, After vainly calling many times 
at his residence, I at last met him towards the evening, 
and I was promised that he would not fail to come for 
the papers at nine or ten o'clock the following day. 

My mind being now at ease on this point, I resolved 
to set out immediately on my tour of Italy. I went to 
La Scala, and requested Lablache to come to me the 
next morning, as | was desirous of his advice respecting 
the music-masters I should engage both at Florence and 
Naples. After this I retired home, anticipating in my 
imagination the happy days I was going to enjoy in the 
fair and genial south. ‘I'he Life of Alfieri, which I had 
for some days been reading with incieasing interest, had 
in no small degree contributed to hasten my determina- 
tion. I took it up. The example of a man who at 
seven and twenty hardly kuew his native tongue, and at 
forty was the first dramatist of Italy, revived all my 
longing afte: literary fame. I thought that, if | was 
not possessed of his genius, I had a tenacity of purpose, 
a craving to rise above mediocrity, and a confidence of 
success, not at all interior to his own. As I fell asleep, 
my last thought—I still remember it—was that, being 
only twenty-four years of age, I had befure me a long 
futurity of studies and hopes; and the dreams I had in 
my sleep were dreams of hap)iness and glory. 

When I awoke, on the 18th of January, it was late,— 
later than it appeared by the light, for it snowed, and 
the weather was wintry and gloomy. I eagerly spread 
out the map of Italy on my bed. I found out Florence 
and Naples. I thought of the delightful days I should 
pass there, of the happy hours which the pursuits of 
literature had in store for me; of the rambles, of the 
excursions [ would make in Tuscany, the Papal States, 
Sicily and Calabria. 

A clock in the neigbourhood struck nine; the person 
who was to come for the papers might be expected every 
moment: I therefore hurriedly drew the parcel from its 
hiding-place, and put it under one of the cushions of 
my sofa, ready to my hand when my friend came. The 
door-bell rang. “’Tis he!” said I to myself. I opened 
the door: the person was unknown to ie; it was a ser- 
vant who bad come from a gentleman, bis master, to ask 
me if I should be at home at noon, Shortly after the 
bell was rung again: “If this is not he, surely it must 
be Lablache, my portly Lablache, with his rich voice 
and his hearty merriment.” No, it was not Lablache, 











but a gentleman in a brown coat, of a sinister and cada- 
verous visage, followed by several gensd’armes. I shud- 
dered ; a thought struck me like a thunderbolt,—*« It is 
all over with me !”—a moment of intense agony. which 
however I mastered sufficiently to assume a polite and 
unconcerned air, and ask the personage in the brown 
coat to what [ owed the honour of his visit. 

«Excuse me,” he replied, « I am sent by the customs 
to search whether you have not contraband goods in 
your possession.” 

“T am not a merchant: the customs ought to be 
aware of that.” 

“TI trust you will pardon me, but it is my duty ;” and 
80 saying, he and his myrmidons entered my room. 

A thought, a glimmer of safety, shot through my 
mind. ‘The fire was blazing in the chimney; to throw 
my papers into it whilst I confused these pretended cus- 
tom officers by engaging them in a scuffle, was worth 
atteinpting. I rapidly strode two or three steps towards 
the sofa; but I found [I had to do with a man who was 
no novice in these sort of expeditions. Two of his 
alguazils had immediately stationed themselves in front 
of the fire-place. I should, however, have proceeded in 
my design, relying on my own strength, but that it oc- 
curred to ne the papers were enclosed in the cursed 
leather case, and would not therefore immediately catch 
fire. My situation was desperate, my means of escape 
none. If I had had arms, I should certainly have made 
an attempt, however hazardous; but [ had nothing but 
a cane, 

Taken by surprise, I was obliged to conceal my feel- 
ings, and put on a good face, whiie the agents of the 
police examined one by one the drawers of my wardrobe 
and desk. All my movements, my very looks were 
strictly watched by the eye of their leader, who expect- 
ed, perhaps, by this means to gain a hint as to where the 
objects of search were concealed, or perhaps feared that 
by some means or other I should spirit them away. ‘To 
put off the evil moment for a time, I drew near them as 
they examined the papers of my desk; I even joked 
with them on some passages in my traveling journal, 
out of which I read several sentences to the head officer, 
such as the letter of Buonarotti, of which it seems he 
could not decipher the writing. But ali these feints 
served little to lead the Signor Conte Bolza off the scent, 
an old bloodhound of the police, and well versed in the 
art and mystery of arrests, 

A last resource struck me, to gain possession of the 
writing-case, and burl it on the roofs of the neighbour- 
ing houses, then covered with snow ; whilst, profiting by 
the surprise of my visiters, I should throw myself out 
into the street. It was a desperate measure, which would 
have availed me nothing, and which the next moment 
rendered impracticable. Several of the police were al- 
ready arrived in the course of their search at the sofa, 
towards which, as if by instinct, the Commissary Bolza 
all at once advanced. The first cushion he lifted disco- 
vered the case; he eagerly clutched it, and held it up. 
A mortal chill ran through my veins,—I felt that my 
fate was about to be decided ! 

Transported with his lucky seizure, of which he al- 
ready suspected the importance, Bolza, fixing his cold 
and serpent-like eyes upon me, began to open the case. 
I strongly protested against this? and required him on 
his responsibility to enclose it in an envelope, and place 
a seal upon it immediately. “ Take me,” | said to him, 
“ take me before the director general of police : he alone 
should examine these papers.” ‘T’o this be acceded, and 
carefully sealed the packet in my presence, his gensd’armes 
still continuing a minute search throughout the cham- 
ber. 

The evil was without remedy ; and I now had only to 
brace inyself for whatever might happen, and bear it 
with becoming fortitude. With this view I preserved 
an ait of perfect assurance and politeness towards the 
agents of police, which prevented their losing for an in- 
stant the respect due to me. Without the least appear- 
ance of uneasiness, and with as much tranqu'llity as if 
I were going to call on an intimate friend, I left my 
room with Bolza, who loaded me with marks of defer- 
ence and respect. ‘Tbe staircase, the court, the door, 
at which a coach was in waiting, were all guarded by 
soldiers, placed ready to prevent any attempt at escape. 

“I had taken every precaution, you see,” said the 
prudent commissary, with a self-satisfied air; “] knew 
with whom I had to deal; and, to tell the truth, I would 
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not have undertaken your arrest if they had not given 
me a strong force.” 

“I see you understand your business,” I answered. 

In a few minutes we arrived at the head office of the 
police, where, under a good escort, and guarded by 
Bolza, [ was introduced into the cabinet of the director 
without delay. The sealed case was handed over to 
him. He took it, tore oif the envelope, opened it, and 
having turned over the papers, begged me to be seated ; 
then desiring Bolza to examine its contents, and make a 
list of them, he sat himself down again to his desk, and 
continued his employment. 

The silence which prevailed in the room, only broken 
by the rustling of the parchments as the commissary 
drew them from the case, and the scratching of the pen 
of the director as he wrote, left me entirely to myself, 
and I began more clearly to see the abyss into which I 
had fallen. No chance of saving myself occurred to my 
Iam in the power of the Austrians; I am lost 
These were my only thoughts. 


mind, 
—I see it—I feel it! 


‘Tired of this anxious state of suspense, I asked leave of 


the director of police to take a book from his library, a 
request which he ac corded very graciously. I opened 


the book, turned over the pages; I even read several of 


them mechanically, for I found it vain to attempt to in- 
terest my mind in the subject; and my eyes kept wan- 


dering every now and then to catch a furtive glance of 


what was going on around. 

Sometimes a glimmer of hope enlivened my spirits, 
and I said to myself, * After all, what have I done to 
warrant my arrest! they can only send me with a good 
escoit to the frontier.” Already I had traversed the 
Alps, I had gained Switzerland, I was at Geneva,—a 
momentary illusion which the director of the police very 
soon dispelled, by requesting that I would myself draw 
up and cheque with Bolza a list of the papers in the 
not a word, not a gesture, however, betrayed his 
intentions towards me. Polite, though reserved, he had 
the manners of a man of the world, who feels, and 
never forgets, that no circumstances give us a right to be 
less attentive or less civil to one whom misfortunes have 
stricken. I really felt grateful to him; and after his 
telling me that he was sorry it was his duty to place me 
in confinement, and before my leaving the room, | stop- 
ped and thanked him for his attention and_ politeness. 


case ; 


Had his manners been rough and overbearing, I should | 


certainly have felt the horror of my situation much more 
keenly. 

On being conducted into another chamber, they un- 
dressed me from head to foot; the first operation of my 
jailer, and the first of the long series of annoyances 
which were continued to the last moment of my captivity. 
Afier undergoing the scrutiny of this talented personage, 
who was so little satisfied at finding nothing, that he 
was almost ready to peer under my eyelids for concealed 
despatches, they conducted me into a lower apartment, 
where I found Bolza, who immediately led me to the 
prisons of the police. To reach them, it was necessary 
to pass through a large kitehen, where two or three 
cooks in white jackets were busied, as my guide inform- 
ed me, in preparing dinner for the numerous prisoners of 
the commission. 
you should live well here,” added he, pointing out the 


shelves furnished with™ pans ; ‘and moreover we have | 


here the first cook of Milan, the famous Cisalpino; you 
will find yourself very well off.” 

«“ Really,” said I, looking at the dainty morsels hung 
around, “I did net know the emperor treated his pri- 
soners so well,” 

« When a man has on a stone jacket, what has he 
better to amuse himself with than eating ?” cried a burly 
man, with a horse laugh, whom Bolza introduced to me 
as the head jailer, 

« You will not find it very comfortable to-day,” said 
the commissary ; “ but in a day or two—Is all ready ?” 
he said hastily, toa turnkey, who came up at the mo- 
ment. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then let us begone,” I said; and he led me into 
the same building where Silvio Pellico had been con- 
fined three years before: but its female inmates had been 
removed ; and their chambers, changed into prisons, 
were now occupied by the unfortunate patriots whom 
the commission had torn from the bosom of their fami- 
lies. 

Passing through a low and dark corridor, which look- 





«“ You see his majesty takes care that | 
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ed out upon a small court surrounded by a high wall, the 
jailer opened a little door studded with iron, on which 
my eyes had been from the first presagingly fixed. 

“ May I trouble you to enter ?” said Bolza. I entered: 
the door closed behind me with a hollow sound. May 
God recompense one day or other the intense anguish 
which fell upon my heart at that moment! 


ei 


CHAPTER V. 


The last bolt was hardly drawn, when the aspect of 
my cell, rendered more miserable by the sudden disap- 
pearance of the light, made me turn briskly towards the 
door. I gazed upon it, nerveless, overwhelmed, motion- 
less, with an anguish which no pen can depict, which no 
man could sustain for an hour, without losing his reason. 
I had no thoughts, no volition; I was overcome by an 


self by these words alone, “Oh, my God! my God !” 
which my lips murmured incessantly, without attaching 
any distinct meaning to them. The closing of that door, 
| from which I never took my eyes, had deprived me of 
| all the presence of mind I had till then kept up. My 
fortitude abandoned me all at once; I felt nothing but 
an indefinable desire, a horrible craving after the blessed 
light of the sun, and an awful temptation to dash out 
my brains against the walls of my dungeon. 

I know not how long this fearful stupor continued; I 
only remember grasping the bars of the door with my 
hands; and as I tugged at them in the wildness of my 
despair, my legs failed me, and my head fell violently 
against the thick boards. ‘The quick step of the senti- 
| nel, attracted by the noise, and his challenge, “ Was igt 
| das 2?” brought me to myself. I rose, I staggered to- 
| wards the window, I raised my eyes towards the sky, 
| which could scarcely be discovered through the opening 
| whence the light of day was scantily admitted: I soon 
| cast them down again, and fixed them mechanically on 
the walls of my den, of which I could yet distinguish 
| nothing, and where all was misery and darkness. Me- 
| chanically I put myself in motion; I walked, I paced 
| hurriedly from the window to the door, from the door to 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the window, backwards and forwards, and quicker and 
quicker. 

I passed about an hour in this manner: it was an 
occupation suggested by instinct. Gradually my spirits 
grew more composed ; I collected my ideas, I began to 
see what my prison really was. A grated window, 
| nearly blinded with boards, let in a doubtful light, which 
| was now still more intercepted by the snow-laden 
| branches of a tree. Its only furniture was a stove, its 

whole extent three paces wide by five in length. I saw 
| this in all its stern reality, and it was here that I was 

henceforth to live, to sigh out many and many a day, to 
| undergo many a bitter hardship. My loneliness, my 

forlornness, my unhappy situation, grew upon my mind 
| in all their appalling truth. All that I had left, all that 
| [had lost, my country, my family, my dear sister, my 
| studies, my hopes of the future, oceupied alone my 
| thoughts; my projected tour of Italy, Milan, all that I 
| had done there, all was vanished, lost. 
| Sometimes, wearied out, distracted by this everlasting 
| pacing to and fro in a space so confined, I stopped, I 
looked for a chair, a bed, any thing to sit down upon; 
| there was none, and all the desolateness of my situation 
rushed upon my mind, and I was ready to cast myself 
| on the stones to find repose, to weep and groan. 
| The narrowness of iny prison, its darkness, its naked- 
| ness, appeared more frightful than ever ; and when mad- 
| dened by its lugubrious aspect I sought solace by raising 
my eyes again towards the sky, it looked so dimmed by 
the snow-flakes, which fell heavily, noiselessly, that my 
head dropped upon my breast, and the terrible thought 
came over me that my prison was a tomb whence I 
should never more go forth. I remained immovable, as 
it were annihilated, lost in this fatal impression, until a 
voice, the grating of a bolt, the clang of fetters, waken- 
ing me with a start, brought me back to the conscious- 
ness of myself, and of the necessity of violent and ia- 
cessant activity. 

My pace became so rapid, my movements sv convul- 
sively irregular, that every moment I came in contact 
with the walls of my dungeon. I heeded it not; it was 
an excitement, and excitement I wanted. I began dane- 


| subsided. 


acute sense of suflering,—a suffering which relieved it- ( 


every now and then burst out into inarticulate howlings 
or hysterical laughter, which, however, soon brought the 
Hungarian sentry to my door. « Silence !” he cried, and 
I was silent. Worn out, breathless, I looked round for 
something to rest myself upon: there was nothing. This 
trifling circumstance did more than any thing else to- 
wards plunging me into a state of utter prostration, 
mental and physical ; a state, during which, had the in- 
quisitorial judge come to me and offered liberty at the 
price of honour,—of the revelation of my secret,—I be- 
lieve I should have accepted it. ‘hank God! I was not 
to die with such a weight of infamy upon my soul. 

Fortunately my first visiter was not Salvotti, but the 
jailer and his underlings, bringing me a bed, a chair, a 
set of drawers, and a table. As this humble furniture 
was arranged around me, the wildness of my excitement 
I insensibly grew more tranquillised, and even 
spoke to my guardians without visible emotion. I asked 
them several questions in the hope of keeping them with 
me the longer by delaying their business; for solitude 
was a thing I shuddered at. 

“ Keep up your spirits,” cried Riboni, the head-jailer ; 
“never say ‘ Die!’ you know. What will you like to 
have for dinner ?” 

«“ Oh, I care not; a basin of broth.” 

“A good joke indeed !” cried the fat jailer, to whom 
such temperance did not seem exactly the thing: “ why, 
you have plenty of money, and our cook is the best in 
Milan ; come, you ought to give him a trial. Why, 
don’t you see that whether you starve yourself or not, 
you will be neither better nor worse for it? Take my 
advice; the great art of living in prison is to eat, because 
it always provides you with a pastime. After you eat, 
you go to sleep; after you sleep, you eat again; and so 
it goes on, and you kill time. I shall tell Cisalpino to 
take care of you, so make yourself happy.” 

‘Do as you will,” said I; and he and his turnkeys 
departed, leaving me once more to the solitude of my 
thoughts. 

“ But the sensation of misery which had overcome me 
was losing its power, The few sticks,—I cannot call 
them furniture,—did away with the bareness of the pri- 
son; and even this slight circumstance, making me feel 
that I was to be treated like a rational being, revived my 
shattered spirits. Even so little a thing as this,—can ye 
conceive it, ye that are free’—is enough to cheer the 
poor prisoner who feels himself abandoned by all and 
doomed to every hardship. 

I paced a step or two, threw myself on my bed, and 
covered myself with my cloak; it was a kind of comfort, 
a refreshment to my feelings. ‘There was, however, one 
thought which haunted me like a fearful nightmare,— 
the loss of my liberty. Hardly had I shut my eyes, 
weighed down by fatigue, than again I started up with 
the impression that my imprisonment could not be real, 
that it was only a dream ; but no, the bars of my prison 
too bitterly undeceived me. Again I closed my eyes, 
and reflected on all I might have done to avoid my arrest. 
I thogght of the means I might have taken to escape, 
and how coolly I should have received the police if the 
papers had no longer been in my possession. How dif- 
ferent would have been my situation, could I but have 
gained ten minutes! I might have fortified myself in my 
room, and burnt the papers while they battered at the 
door. Ob, how happy I should have been! what 
joy, what triumph! The scene stood vividly before my 
eyes: I pictured their astonishment, the ludicrousness of 
their disappointment ; I fancied myself receiving them 
with mock ceremony, pointing to the chimney and the 
embers of the writing-case, and exclaiming, “ Gentlemen, 
one minute sooner what a prize you would have bad! 
now do your worst.” 

Then again my imagination wandered further. I bad 
escaped,—I was scrambling over the roof of a neigh- 
bour’s house,—I was at St. Gothard, at last freed from 
the pursuit of the police. Illusions, miserable illusions, 
but which yet had their charm, and consoled the being 
who indulged in them. What had passed was too cala- 
mitous to contemplate, and the reverie of what might 
have been possible was a relief. 

I was half asleep when the sound of the clock striking 
the hour awoke me. What a heart-breaking sensation 
came over me when I recognised where I was! I wept; 
I had not wept until then, I leaned my head against 
the wall overwhelmed with anguish. I wept,—oh, how 








ing, leaping about, and in the fulness of my delirium 





I wept! My youthful projects, the misery which would 
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be felt in my family, all overwhelmed me at once; then 
the idea of my desolate situation arose, adding sorrow 
to sorrow. “ Who will, who can intercede for me? No 
one, alas! no one. Who will console me, sustain me 
in the sufferings I have to go through?—I am alone! 
My prison is my fate, and my deliverance perhaps will 
be—a scaffold!’ Oh, bitter, very, very bitter is that 
despondency which weighs down the poor captive, on 
reflecting that he has no one to take up his cause, and 
that henceforth his only society with his fellow-men will 
be that of the accused with the judge, the condemned 
with the executioner. 

In this sadness of soul my thoughts turned to the 
Almighty. It was but a mere impulse, the first cry of 
a wretch towards him from whom all proceeds, both the 
wound and the healing; but it sufficed nevertheless to 
arouse me from a second access of dejection and despair. 
Some moments after, when the Commissary Bolza came 
into my prison to enquire if I had need of any thing, he 
found me as cool and as composed in my conversation 
as in the morning. My tears had ceased, and my man- 
ner was that of a man aware of the difliculties of his 
situation, but not overwhelmed by them. Delighted 
with the result of his enterprise, Bulza appeared to me 
very much like a skilful hunter, who caresses and fondles 
the prey, whose capture gains him renown, honour, and 
profit, On asking him whether he could allow me to 
have some books, he replied that it depended on the direc- 
tor-general of the police, to whom he would immediately 
speak on the subject. He then added, “I have taken 
care of your effects ; they are quite secure.” 

“ Not quite so secure as | am, are they?” I replied 
with a srile. 

“ Make yourself easy : who knows how soon you may 
be free, provided you are submissive and well-behaved ? 
I will now go and speak to the director.” 

Night came: all was still. The dread of passing the 
rest of my existence in such darkness came over my 
thoughts like a pall. Trying to rid myself of the gloomy 
impressions this obscurity cast over me,I again threw 
myself on my couch. ‘The thought struck me that on 
the preceding night at that self-same hour I was pre- 
paring to go to the theatre. I was then free, could 
depart, could escape; and now—the idea maddened me. 
I clutched my forehead with my hands, and grasped it 
even as though I could have torn the fatal reality out of 
my brain. In this position the turnkeys who brought 
my dinner fonnd me. 

They departed, but they left me a light, which some- 
what lessened my solitude. From that time my days 
were divided into two distincts parts, both in duration 
and in affliction. During daylight not an instant passed 
without bringing its burden of woe to my heart; but in 
the evening I could sometimes with my lamps and my 
books forget myself into the former occupations of my 
existence. 

The jailer had not exaggerated ; the cook merited his 
reputation ; and though I could not be tempted to do 
honour to the viands he served up, their appearance 
satisfied me that the consolation of good-living was not 
denied to those who chose to avail themselves of it. 

« What, have you taken nothing but soup?” cried my 
jailer, in clearing away: “ that is very silly ; you ought | 
to lay in something for the night; surely you do not 
find fault with the cooking of Cisalpino, You need no- 
thing more? Buona sera!” 

“ Buona sera !”’ I replied, and the enrapturing finale 
of the Barbiere di Siviglia with all its delicious melodies 
presented themselves to my mind. Then all at once I 
recollected that this very day Lablache was to have called 
upon me. Perhaps he had called—what would he think ? 
Happily he cuuld not be compromised. But then, the 
friend who was to have come for the papers!—If they 
had arrested him! but no, if they had, surely Bolza 
would have mentioned it. 

This afflicting idea was soon succeeded by another 
yet more distressing, that of the grief which my arrest 
would cause to my dear old father, and my family. Hour 
after hour I passed thus, wandering in thought from the 
spots where my childhood was gamboled away, to others 
where but a short time ago I had led a life of happiness 
and study. All at once my reveries woul! be stopped 
by the dread that I should no longer have power to study 
or to read ; a perpetual imprisonment stared me in the 

face, without pursuits, without books. My fate seemed 
insupportable. “Wilt thou, O God! permit me, so 











young, so buoyant in hopes and energies, to be thus 
entombed? Better, far better were it to die!” I pas- 
sionately cried, throwing myself on my knees. Then iu 
my despair [ thought that the God I had so long neglect- 
ed must now neglect me, and [ arose, crying, “I will not 
complain—I wil! not complain, O Holy One! for I have 
deserved it.” 

I tried to find some respite to my sufferings by betaking 
myself to bed, but I could not sleep. If I closed my 
eyes, though but for an instant, a confused dreaminess 
of my wretched situation forced me to re-open them. 
For a moment or two my mind would wander, and I 
would forget where I was, and gaze enquiringly around. 
This scrutiny always brought on a despondency, that no 
one can comprehend but those whom a great calamity 
has suddenly stricken, and who, like me, have wrestled 
with a horrible phantom, which, when lussitude and 
sleep began to release them from the consciousness of | 
their wretchedness, suddenly shrilled forth « It is true, it 
is fated ; all is over with thee!” 

I was lost in some such drowsiness, in that state 
wherein the mind, though we are apparently asleep, is 
still a prey both to its real and imaginary miseries, when 
the clank of chains startled my feverish slumber. I half 
opened my eyes, and beheld two men cautiously enter, 
and advancing towards the windows, try the grating. In 
departing, they turned the light of their dark-lantern on 
my eyes. This strange visitation alarmed me. I started 
up from my couch with my eyes out of their sockets, my 
hair on an end, and cried, * What do you want? I am 





here, I am coming.” © Do not let us disturb you,” said 
one of them; “we are only making the nightly rounds.” 
So saying, he left the room, adding as he departed, in a 
low voice to his companion, ‘* There now, that is a fel- 
low who will lead more than one neck into a noose be- 
sides his own.” 

The meaning of these words, which at first I had | 
hardly noticed, opened vpon my mind in all the expres- | 


siveness of their meaning. I arose with naked feet, and 
in my shirt, with an agitation, a deliriam more vehement | 
than any I had yet experienced. I recommenced my 
continuous march ; all that I had brought upon myself 
vividly stood before me. I became aware of the duties 
I had to fulfil, duties I had never as yet thought of, so | 
paralysing had been my stupor in this my first day of | 
captivity. I had looked only to my own personal posi- 
tion; the individuals compromised by the papers taken | 
with me, the investigation which must ensue, the snares | 
and traps I bad to avoid, the torment [ was liable to, had | 
escaped my mind. All I had been told of the Austrian | 
system of inquisition, and the arbitrary acts of her police, 
revived in my memory, and I trembled to think that not | 
only my own safety but that of my friends depended 
upon my deportment. ‘The idea that through me any 
one of them might possibly be arrested overcame me; 
and in my anxiety to save others I forgot the perils of 
my own situation. 

In the bitterness of my emotion, I fell on my knees, 
and I poured out my spirit to God. I besought him, 
though even it were at the price of my liberty, of life it- 
self, to give me strength to avoid involving any one in 
my ruin. In Him I placed my hope, and I arose more 
strengthened, feeling I had a line of action. I was per- 
haps more agitated than before, but this agitation did not 
unnerve me. My suffering, though perhaps equally 
poignant, was no longer merely passive ; and my mind, 
in again exercising its energies, regained its healthy tone. 
I felt able to face the trial I had to undergo,—I was pre- 
pared. 


— fp - 
CHAPTER VI. 


I spent the whole night and the next morning in 
striving to recollect the slightest circumstances, even the 
most trifling things which I had said or done since my 
arrival in Italy. Ialso did all I could to call to mind the 
contents of the papers they had seized, but this last I was 
unable to do: they were too numerous. At nine o’clock 
Bolza made bis appearance, and announced that he had 
come to take me before the higher authorities of the 
police. 

I followed him; it was a preliminary investigation 
which I had to go through. He brought me before three 
persons, seated at a table, on which the writing-case was 
placed. I saluted them with that politeness which I 
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never suffered myself throughout my long confinement 
to neglect. The principle I had laid down, was to deny 
all that I could deny, to refuse all explanation, «!l avowal, 
and to prolong these preparatory examinations to the 
utmost extent in my power, thereby to gain an insight 
into the plan they intended to pursue both as regarded 
myself and others. This principle I strictly adhered to, 
and I was convinced by the way in which this first in- 
terrcgatory was conducted, that Bolza had said nothing 
but the truth, in giving the importance he had done to 
my capture. 

In the course of this first examination I received two 
letters from my sister, which had been intercepted at the 
post-office. My hand shook as I opened them, my eyes 
filled with tears, and the first lines of them so overcame 
me that I could read no further. I pressed the dear let- 
ters to my lips. Ah! little did she think, when she 
wrote those fond witnesses of her ardent affection, that 
when they should be put into my hands I should be a 
prisoner, and undergoing the interrogatories of the high 
police of Milan. 

Hardly had I concluded reading them, often inter- 
rupted by the excitement of my feelings, when my ex- 
aminers resumed their questions, exhorting me to be 
more submissive. ‘The tenor of my answers was unal- 
tered: the impression produced by the letters they had 
handed me, and from which doubtless they bad expected 
a far different result, tended rather to nerve me with 
yet more fortitude. J said to myself, “ What would 
she, the sister I love so dearly, think of me if I sunk for 
an instant before my persecutors !” 

« You are running headlong to destruction,” said one 
of the examiners; “the charge against you is heavy, 
very heavy ; and instead of attempting to make your case 
better, your obstinacy makes it worse. Do you know 
this hand-writing ?”’ he continued, showing me two let. 
ters with the post-mark of Bellinzona, also intercepted by 
the post-office, and in which Malinverni informed me in 
commercial phraseology that the goods were about to 
arrive, and which was signed Mithridates. “ Now, who 
is this Mithridates ?” 

“T really do not know !” 

“Todeed, then [ will tell you,” interrupted Bolza: 
« Mithridates is no one more or less than Malinverni, the 
Piedmontese whom you met at Bellinzona, and who was 
charged to forward you these papers.” 

“ T know nothing at all about him.” 

«Oh, of course not, of course not ; however, in a day 
or two perhaps I may have the honour of making you 
and this Signor Malinverni better acquainted. Woe to 
him, if we can lay our hands on him! A fine corres- 
pondent you have picked out for vourself truly, this 
Mithridates! The fool! just as if we did not know that 
this is an assumed name! I beg of you not to forget 
your obligations: it is to him you owe your present 
urrest. As to the bearer of these papers, we have got 
scent of him.” A slight shudder ran through my frame. 

“The bearer, do you say? you have him already: 
he stands before you,” said I with a smile. 

“ You must tell different people than us that a man 
passing the frontier for the first time brings that sort of 
merchandise with him: no, no, there was sume one else 
to bring it to you.” 

“ Well, if you will have it so, prove it.” 

«“ So we intend; make yourself easy on that head.” 

The examination lasted several hours, and Bolza, us he 
re-conducted me to my prison, said, “ You are acting 
very foolish, very ; if you persist in denying every thing, 
the end will be you will be handed over to the commis- 
sion and the tender mercies of Salvotti. Why not 
frankly tell us the state of the case? Do this, and you 
will suffer no further harm than being passed over the 
frontier. You will only be looked upon as a bot-headed 
young man, of whom intriguers have taken advantage.” 

“I am infinitely obliged to you for your advice, but 
it rests not with me to follow it. Will you however do 
me the favour of obtaining me an interview with the 
director of the police ?”’ 

Bolza promised that he would, hoping doubtless that 
I should be more docile to the voice of his chief than to 
his. 

Satisfied with the result of my first examination, I pre- 
pared myself for a second, and this occupied all the 
evening. On lying down to rest, I thanked God for 
having given me the firmness of which I had stood in 
need, and I yet more fervently supplicated him to grant 
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that [ should not involve any one else. My sleep was 
less agitated, and although it was often broken, the mo- 
ments of waking were at least not accompanied by that 
dejection, that despair of the night before. Yet my fate 
was the same, if any thing,—rather worse. If the recol- 
lection of my family, rendered more keen, more painful 
by the receipt of my sister’s letters, affected me too deep- 
ly, | endeavoured to silence it. To brace inyself up to 
the ordeal of honour which I had to go through, I had 
recourse to the thought that [ ought to brave every thing, 
to bear every thing, rather than sully my name by the 
slightest act of weakness. 





The next morning Bolza again came to conduct me 
before the authorities of the police. “I have commu- 
nicated your wishes to the director,” said he, “ and hoe 
has promised to attend to them. Have you reflected on 
what I said to you yesterday ?” 

« Reflected !—of course.” 

« And what resolution have you come to?” 

«* You will soon see.” 

In the examination hall I found the Count Torresani, 
director of police, a man still young, and whose features 
possessed none of that dissimulation which commonly 
characterises those of his profession. 

* You wish to speak with me,” he said. 

«i do, sir; [ wish to gain your permission to write to 
my family, te prepare them for the shock which the news 
of my arrest will cause them; I would also request that 
you will allow me to bave my books with me.” 

” The director, fixing his eyes upon me, said, “ But 
these are great favours that you are asking; do you 
think that you are entitled to them ?” 

oo | appet al, sir, to your feelings of humanity; and I 
am not aware of apy thing in my conduct to call for such 
severe rigour.” 

‘Your behaviour,” he interrupted me, “is that of a 
young man well brought up, polite, and amiable, I ad- 
mit: but this is not enough. When we have committed 
» fault, it is our duty to repair it; and you ought to ex- 
tricate youreelf from your situation by showing the 
government that you regret what you have done. Your 
perverseness will ruin you; I am interesied in your fate, 
because I look upon you as an unfortunate young man, 
whose generosity of temperament and warmth of ima- 
gination have been made use of by secret societies and 
by our exiles. ‘They have sacrificed you; and are you 
mad enough to immolate yourself by remaining faithful 
to men who have made you the forlorn hope of their 
machinations ! Consider while you have it in your power, 
and redeem by your submission the life which you have 
forfeited. The emperor will attach the greatest import- 
ance to every thing you may confide to usjunder the seal 
of secrecy : he will grant you pardon. Think of your 
aged father, of your family, of how soon you may then 
rejoin them; while, if you act otherwise,—”’ 

“Sir,’ said I to him, with a voice of emotion, “I 
thank you for the interest you take in my fate, but it is 
out of my power to alter it. I have done nothing in the 
dominions of the emperor to render me liable to the 
penalties of the law. I have acted imprudently, I con- 
fess, but imprudence is not criminality.” 

“So you say, but we know to the contrary ; we are 
informed of all you did at Milan.” 

«And what, in the name of God, have I done?” I 
replied: * you know, sir, as well as I do, that in Milan 
people attend too much to eating and drinking, to think 
of plotting and conspiracy.” 

“I know, I know,” he said smiling: 
Milanese of old.” 

« And you may have discovered by my journal that I 
know them too,” 

The director again smiled. “You cannot, at all 
events,” he added, “deny having been acquainted with 
some Italian exiles in Switzerland: now it rests wiih 
you to give his majesty’s government all the information 
you can respecting them.” 

“Tam exceedingly sorry, sir, that I cannot give you 
the answers you seem to require of me. Appearances 
are against me; the charges brought against me heavy, | 
although fallacious; bat as it is impossible for me to con- 
fute them by stating the whole truth, I prefer remaining 
silent, lest [ should expose myself to a further inflic- 
tion,—that of passing for a liar whiie I speak the 
truth.” 

“ Young man, you are ruining yourself, once out of 


“T know my 
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my hands, you will be delivered to the jurisdiction of the 
| commission.” 

“ Then, sir, I could only regret, as I do now, that fate 
| bad placed me in the unfortunate position of being un- 
i | able to give truth the appearance of probability.” 
| ‘Is this all you have to say ?” 
| I bowed: “All on this subject, but not on the grati- 
| tude I feel for the manner in which you have treated 
me.” 
| He took leave of me with politeness, and directed, as 
| he went out, that writing materials should be supplied 
|me. “As for the books, at present I can say nothing 
| about them,” he added. 

When the director was gone, they proceeded with the 
| examination, with which Bolza was specially charged. 

I had to undergo a long interrogatory as to the con- 

tents of the writing-case ; and as it was of importance to 
| me, for my defence, to know what they were, I answered 
| less briefly than I otherwise should have done. Never- 
| theless, as the unvarying purport of my answers was, 
|‘ that I did not know, or could not give any explantion 
| on the subject of enquiry,’ we got through the exami- 
/ nation in a few hours. When we had finished, Bolza 
| said to me, “If you like to write now, here are all the 
| materials,” 
| Itook the pen, and hastily scribbled a few words to 
| my father to console him under the catastrophe which 
| had fallen upon me. I supplicated him to moderate his 
affliction, and to forgive me for the anguish my impru- 
| dence must cause him, an imprudence which, however, 
I hoped would produce no further ill effects than the 
| preventing my proposed travels in Italy. « My father 
| is very old,” I said, as I gave the letter to Bolza: “ may 
| T hope that this will reach him in time to relieve his 
anxiety? I know what I must endure; I do not shut 
my eyes to it, I assure you; but the worthy old man 
will be heart-broken if he has any idea of it.” 
|  Bolza gave me to hope that my letter should be duly 
| forwarded. “ Perhaps, before you return to your prison,” 
| he said, * you would like once again to read these letters 
| from your sister, 

I thanked him cordially for this attentivun, and again 
| read those pages full of inquietude for me during my 
| journey. The tears rolled down my cheeks: “My poor 
| father, my poor sister!” quivered on my tongue every 
| moment, “ what a blow it will be to them!” 

« Yes,” said Bolza, “ and at the same time all resting 
| with you to spare it them. Now just allow me to ask 

you what good you do by sacrificing yourself in this 
manner; you so young, so well adapted to enjoy the 
| pleasures of existence?” Finding I did not reply, he 
| handed me over the notes of my examination, and re- 
| quested me to sign them, which I did. As I put my 
| name to the last of them, Bolza continued, “ Oh, if you 
| chose, what advantages you might reap from your posi- 
| tion!” I looked at him, but said nothing. 

«“ Come,” said he, « we bave now done, and I must 
| lead you to your prison.” As we went along, he con- 
| tinued, “ This perhaps is the last communication I shall 

| bave with you. I am truly grieved, for it is impossible 

to know you without being interested in your fate. I 
| have done only my duty, but I am sorry its consequences 
| should have fallen upon you. Reflect, you are but four- 
| and-twenty, in the very flower of your age.” 
“I am obliged to you for your good-will,” I said, as 
| I entered my cell: “ you have behaved very considerately 
| te me, and I sincerely thank you for it. Adicu! Do not 
forget the direction about the letter and the books.” 

It was late: worn out with the examination, overcome 
| by the second reading of the letters from my family, I 
_sat down upon the bed to collect my scattered thoughts, 

and bring them to their natural tune. In the ordinary 
| course of justice, and in a country where the security 
of the citizens is protected by the law, my position, as it 
| appeared to me, had nothing alarming. But I was in 
Italy, under the iron sway of Austria, which I knew lent 
an unwilling ear to the defence of political offenders, and 
hence I had every thing to fear. As far as regarded 
myself, I felt that I stood liable to the utmost penalty of 
the law. The importance which had been given to my 
| capture made me fear that some political measure was 
' preparing, and that although I had admitted nothing, I 
| should be their victim. What was to happen to me I 
| knew not. I put my trust in God. What had befallen 
| others was the thought which haunted me ; all my reflec- 


was to remove any suspicion ion ham a hen I 
had conversed on the affairs of Italy. This was the 
object of all my energies, of all my hopes. To effect this, 
after the examinations I had undergone, appeared easy. 
Alas! I little knew the nature of the inquisition before 
which I was to appear. Whenever any good reply or 
satisfactory explanation occurred to me, I raised my 
thoughts towards God, and my soul grew lighter. The 
idea of, implicating others by my imprudence was so 
dreadful to my mind, that I would have given my life 
twenty times over to have escaped this torturing anxiety. 

The state prisoner, who has his own person and life 
to defend, is doubtless in a fearful situation ; but, what 
comparison does it bear to that of him whose personal 
feelings are swallowed up in the responsibility he bears 
as regards others? Oh, cruel is the trial, bitter is the 
uncertainty we feel for those who are accidentally con- 
nected with us! and when this trial continues month 
after month, year after year, we ought, whenever it ends, 
to render thanks to God for the blessing. 

I was not, however, at that point yet. Unhappily 
without books, without the slightest occupation to dis- 
tract my thoughts, I was obliged day after day to tread 
the beaten track of my ideas, to revive hypotheses, to 
calculate the chances of what threatened me. ‘To get rid 
of this agitation of mind, which nothing could calm, I 
had recourse to my memory. I went through the acis 
of my past life ; but it was all so barren, so naked of any 
thing good, that I recoiled from the picture my thoughts 
too vividly brought before me. What bitter regret came 
over my soul! and when I remembercd that it was now 
perhaps beyond my power to make up for time so pro- 
digally squandered, I scarcely dared to address that God, 
whose existence I had never denied, though I had never 
had recourse to him until these days of affliction. It 
was the first time during my life I bad ever looked back, 
—the first moment I had ever gazed on my past life, 
with the determination of reviewing how I had spent it. 
Is it surprising that I shrunk from the retrospect? But 
I turned to it again and again: and often, to atone for 
my transgressions, I knelt down before my God, and I 
prayed him in this hour of trial not to bring them against 
me, and invoked his mercy to watch over the safety of 
my friends and my family. 

This sensation of piety re-animated my spirits, and 
endued me with faith in the future;—it made me more 
confident in myself,—better prepared to lay down my 
very existence, rather than implicate others. A feeling 
of religion, arising out of a first calamity,—when the 
heart, unsettled, but never entirely warped from the be- 
lief in a just and beneficent Creator, returns to him fer- 
vently —a poetical deism, which, far from being weakened, 
became more exalted in the presence of the scaffold; but 
which could not sustain through my long years of cap- 
tivity those trials which are far more insupportable than 
the sacrifice of mere life. 

To get rid of the perplexity in which I was, I attempt- 

ed to enter into conversation with my jailer and his 

assistants, when they brought me my food, or cleaned 

out my prison; but the only answer I could gain from 

them was, “I do not know.” Once only the jailer said, 

« There is a great deal of talk here about the commission; 

in a short time you will have to go before it ; so prepare 

yourself.” 

“ Am I to be examined by Salvotti ?”’ One of the gens- 

d’armes approached, and Riboni did not answer. 

A few minutes after, I enquired of a turnkey what that 

part of the prison opposite to my own was. He replied 

with some importance, as he pointed out with his hand 

the tall building of which I could only from my window 

see the third floor, “ All that is appropriated to the pri- 

soners of the commission,” 

“ Then you do not want work, I see.” 

“ No; and we shall do still better when the new pri- 

sons now building are finished ;’—(T saw it was on the 

tip of his tongue to add,—and which you will very soon 

fill.) 

« Well,” 
continue.” 
“ Continue it will!” said the fellow, jingling his keys. 
“«It is a good thing for us all; thanks be to the em- 
peror! Every one, you know, must live; you should 
just see your fellow-prisoners ! Ab, bab! Do they give 
way to the blue devils? I should think not inde:d; 
they eat and drink, and as for the morrow, they Jet it 


I said, “ you ought to pray God that this may 





tions were based upon that: the point I had to gain 
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money, why will you not do the same? What is the 
use of your sulking? will it do you any good? That’s 
what I said only a day or two ago to Count Confa- 
lonieri.” 

“Is he in this prison!” I cried: “Is he ill?” The 
turnkey, who felt he had said too much, was silent, and 
without uttering another word drew the bolts, and left 
me alone to my awakened curiosity. 

This produced a diversion for my thoughts. The idea 
that Confalonieri, whom I had often heard spoken of, 
might be near me, gave me a wish to know who were 
the unfortunate beings in the neighbouring cells. Hardly 
was my door closed, but I placed my ear close to it and 
listened with intense attention. Each door which was 
opened, each word uttered in the dim passage, kept my 
curiosity on the strain. I did not know Confalonieri ; 
but [ had thought so much about him, that [ fancied I 
should have recognised his voice like that of an intimate 
friend. After staying some time at the door, I went to 
the window, and then to the wall, with my ear close to 
the thick wainscoting. On each side of me there was 
a prisoner. Who could they be? how was I to learn 
their names? This idea had never entered my mind, 
during the three days [ had passed in this horrible place. 
The name of Confalonieri had aroused it, and to this I 
owed a resource from the misery which overwhelmed 
me, in searching for means to communicate with my 
brethren in misfortune. 

All my energies were now devoted to finding out who 
was near me, and opening a correspondence with them. 
It was impossible to speak to them either by the window 
or the door, on account of the sentinels who continually 
kept guard. Could I corrupt the jatlers? No, it was 
impossible ; they always entered three together, and 
cne a gend’arme; besides, it would have required either 
mcney or trinkets to have effected it, and they had 
taken good care to relieve me of such things. I was not 
allowed to sing: and as for knocking at the wall, it 
could only have produced a faint sound, with no other 
result but that of informing my neighbour that a living 
being was near to him. How could I make him under- 
stand that I spoke to him? This was a difficulty to 
solve which vainly occupied me during several of the 
first days,—those long, long days—in which the most 
trifling occupation was a relief to my misery and grief. 


Every time the door of my cell opened, I expected to 
receive a summons to attend the inquisitorial commis- 
sion. The books I had begged the director to allow 
were not sent me. I erquired for Bolza: he did not 
come near me. The loneliness, the deep secrecy in 
which I was left, still more added to my anxiety, and 
the impatience I felt to know who was to decide upon 
my doom. Sometimes the thought came over me that 
they would all at once remove me to some fortress, and 
leave me there to languish for ever. Then again I 
fancied they might remove me to Vienna, and I pictured 
myself in the presence of the emperor and Metternich, 
both requiring me to make disclosures under pain of 
death. At another time I contemplated a plan of escape; 
I fancied myself free from my dungeon, in France, with 
iny father, welcomed by my family ; and I amused my- 
self by bringing before my mind their astonishment, their 
joy. Then again [ figured myself confined in solitude 
for years, with books and materials for writing; how I 
should work, what a store of knowledge I should acquire, 
what works I should produce, benefiting human nature, 
and delivering my name from obscurity. Old, haggard, 
but mighty in wisdom and glory, my vision represented 
me leaving my cell, and I almost thought such a doom 
far from frightful, endowed even with charms. But 
oftener the scaffold glared before my eyes; I strode to- 
ward it with a firm step,—resigned, courageous: for in 
my heart there was a consolation, a guerdon—that I had 
never compromised my honour; and that, by this last 
act, I redeemed before God the wildnesses of my youth, 
which my situation led me to judge too severely. One 
must have gone through the terrible trial of an arrest in 
a foreign country, without any probable release but 
death, to know with what eagerness the poor captive 
will pursue throughout every change the situations in 
which his imagination places him. Nothing but expe- 
tience can give us a just idea of the powers of this crea- 
tive facully in such a calamity, It is, thanks be to 
heaven! a never-failing resource to the miserable being 


tion of the frightful fate reserved for him, and ever glar- 
ing him in the face. 


—<=>— 
CHAPTER VII. 


On the evening of the fifth day, I was pacing from the 
door to the window with my usual rapidity, to overcome 
my ennui, and weary myself into the sleep which now 
shunned my eyes—sometimes stopping, and holding my 
breath to listen to the slightest sound, or tapping the 
walls of my prison, in the vain hope of a reply : at other 
times placing my lamp on the floor, with the hope that 
some spider or insect might be attracted by the light, and 
I, like Pelisson, find a companion. 

This continued for some time, when, all at once, I 
heard hasty steps at the end of the gallery. I started 
up: I went to the door, and listened. ‘They approached. 
I recognised several voices: that of the jailer, that of 
Bolza and others, among which one louder than the 
rest cried, “ Where are you taking me to!” It was 
the voice of G * *, ‘An icy chill came over me; all my 
senses concentrated in one, that of hearing; all my ideas 
absorbed in one feeling, that of the arrest of some one I 
had visited. I stood fixed at the door, breathlessly listen- 
ing for a sound or a word to confirm my horrible appre- 
hension. 

But I heard nothing more—they passed my door in 
silence ; and the sound of their steps alone echoed through 
the gallery. They stopped, a door opened, they went in ; 
a murmur of words reached my ears, but I could not 
catch their import. In a moment or two they came out 
again; and, as they bolted the door, I heard G 
cry, “For heaven’s sake do not leave me without a 
bed !” 

The groans of a brother slain under my eyes would 
not have affected me with greater anguisb. Alas! it 
was indeed G . I could not doubt it. “ Poor fel- 
low !” Texclaimed. “ What will become of him? How 
will he sustain the trials which he has to go through ? 
Separated from his young wife—ruined—and by me! 
How he must curse me fer having implicated him in 
this affair!” The torments of hell could hardly be 
greater than what I suffered at this moment. 

Gradually I recovered my spirits, and began to reflect 
on the charges that might be brought against him. I had 
mentioned to no living soul what had passed between us. 
Even should he disclose it himself, there was notbing, 
after all, to constitute a crime of high treason. But the 
distressing reflection that we were in the arbitrary 
clutches of Austria was enough to fill me with appre- 
hension. Then I thought I might save him by taking 
all the blame upon myself. This idea soothed my 
anxiety for a time; it was a faint hope, a glimmer of 
light to the night-wildered traveller. I clung to it fond- 
ly ; it relieved me; it made my heart lighter. I thanked 
God for the inspiration, 

I had passed several hours in this state of agitation, 
when a new current was given to my thoughts by the 
clock striking twelve. Yesterday at this time, I said to 
myself, my own life was all | had to fear for; but now— 
it is only at the point of death that our suflerings may 
not be augmented. 

The sound of keys and opening of doors warned me 
of the night visit. I hurried into bed, lest I should be 
surprised awake at that late hour, and pretended to be 
asleep while the jailers made their examination. As 
soon as they were gone, I sprang towards the door and 
listened. My poor friend! what a dreadful shock he is 
about to receive! And it is I who have brought all this 
misery upon him. I heard no voice, no sound, except 
the bolts. ‘Oh, that they may not awaken him! God 
of mercy ! bless him with repose, and grant that he may 
return safe to his family. Grant that when I die, I may 
have only my own sins to answer for, not the misfortunes 
of others. Thou knowest that I have never wilfully 
caused one of my fellow-creatures a pang: do not doom 
me then to this gnawing remorse ; take my life if thou 
wilt, but let me be the sole victim!” 

Never did an unfortunate wretch pour forth his soul 
more fervently than I did in this prayer. When I had 
uttered it, my confidence revived, and my agitation sub. 
sided. At last I went to sleep, trusting that I should 
succeed in restoring liberty to him, whom I believed to 
be confived within a few yards fiom me; but my slum- 
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Twenty times ere morning appeared I awoke; and, 
despite of myself, felt convinced that my project for 
saving him was impracticable—that it could answer no 
end, After all, I came to the determination, that if he 
should make any disclosures, I would reply that fright 
had turned his brain, that he was mad, and that I had 
not the honour of his acquaintance. Thus ended a 
night, the most harassing I had ever experienced. 

Nothing occurred during the next day to throw light 
on the affair ; though I watched at the door unremitting- 
ly, I could hear no more. I was under the necessity of 
remaining in this dreadful state of uncertainty, of which 
J expected the termination every moment, either by being 
confronted with him, or by a fresh examination. I was 
disappointed ; the day. passed in suspense : I spent whole 
hours in contriving some scheme of communication, 
At length I went to the wall, I tapped softly, one, two, 
three, on the side of the prison where I supposed my 
friend was. No answer. I tapped again, trusting that 
my neighbour would understand that I meant te converse 
with him by the letters of the alphabet. He must have 
been unacquainted with the signal, for he never answered. 
I sorrowfully gave up all hope of establishing a corre- 
spondence, which might perhaps at once have relieved 
me from my anxiety, aud I did not repeat the attempt. 

Worn out both in mind and body, but unable to with- 
draw my thoughts from him whose misfortunes made 
me forget the horror of my own situation, I had another 
sleepless night. The following day, I bad not yet arisen 
when the jailers came to clean and arrange my rovin. 
From this unusual occurrence I inferred that a visit was 
to follow. I questioned them on the subject, but they 
made no reply. Shortly after [ heard the doors of the 
different cells open at intervals of eight or ten minutes, 
I presumed that it might be an inspector; and in the 
hope of obtaining some information respecting the arrest 
which had made me so miserable, | longed for bis ap- 
pearance, 

I had not long to wait: he was a man still young, 
rather tall, with features sufficiently regular, but not an- 
neuncing much character. There was an insignificance 
about him which neither his manners nor his address 
tended to redeem. He gave me the impression of a 
common man, vot familiar with good society, who would 
have presented himself in a drawing-room with the same 
awkwardness with which he entered my prison. Taking 
off his hat as he approached and saluted me, he said, 
“Tam the Consellor Minghini, the member of the in- 
quisitorial commission, deputed to visit the prisoners. 
Asa foreigner you must need more attentions than others, 
The days must now be very tedious to you; but in a 
short time, when you have undergone the first examina- 
tions of the commission, books will be allowed you.” 

“The examinations of the commission!” I said; 
“‘ what is there in my case to place me under their juris- 
diction? Is it not a mere affair of police ?” 

«“ We see the matter in a very different light,” said he 
with a smile; “it is of much more consequence.” 

“In what way ?” 

Minghini made a motion with his head, as much as 


| to say, “ You know as well as I do!” and he added, 


“ Your papers tell such tales! they show you to be one 
of the most active and best informed agents of the secret 
societies of Europe.” 

“ Really, sir! you quite astonish me.” 

“Then you will be astonished still more when I tell 
you that on the day of your arrest a courier was de- 
spatched to inform the emperor and Prince Metternich 
of the important capture.” 

“ Heaven belp me!” I exclaimed, observing that he 
stopped, fearful of saying too much: « Well, at least 
these papers do not implicate me in baving conspired 
with any of the emperor’s subjects against him.” As I 
uttered these words I gave the counsellor a searching 
look; he made no reply: * And when it is ascertained 
also,’ I added, “that E have done nothing in Lom- 
bardy—” 

“Tt will doubtless make a great difference: but that 
remains to be proved.” 

“I challenge any one, sir, to prove that I have plotted 
any thing against the Austrian government. Thank 
God, no one stands in jeopardy by my arrest. I, I alone, 
can be the sufferer; and this supports me throughout—” 

«That, at the present moment, may be true enough: 
but we shall see.” 

God reward thee, dear Minghini, for the comfort thou 
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hast bestowed on me by these last words ! they came like 


the dew of heaven, to refresh my drooping feelings. 

When I was left alone, [ began dancing round my 
cell. He was not arrested afier all—it was a false alarm. 
God be thanked! I said; my heart is free again. I for- 
got my imprisonment, every thing, in the excess of my 
joy that this oppressing weight was off my mind, that 
this dreadful responsibility for the fate of another no 
longer oppressed my conscience. This was the first 
alleviation of my misery: the first consolation I had yet 
been blessed with. I reveled in it with a sort of drank- 
enne.s of delight: and had any one seen me at that 
moment, he could only have drawn the inference that I 
had received tidings of my speedy liberation. 

Relieved by the words of the counsellor, which were 
too satisfactory to allow me to weigh them nicely, and 
convinced that my apprehension had deceived me as to 
the voice [ had heard, I tried the experiment of tapping 
the wall on the opposite side to that I had tapped before. 
What was my astonishment, my joy, when I thought I 
heard my signal answered! I placed my ear to the 
wall: it was; but so gently, I could hardly catch the 
sound of the blows: one, two, three, a pause, a, 5, c,— 
it was c, Still listening—one, two, three, four—eight 
blows, it was h—ch. Slowly but distinctly, tap, tap— 
nine blows were given: this must mean the letter z; but 
at this moment I was so bewildered, so overcome by my 
sensations, that it was only after several repetitions I 
was certain of my correctness, 

But two other blows had rapidly followed the others: 
this puzzled me. What letter could that represent? 
6—what could he mean by chib2?2 My neighbour had 
What could be the meaning of this 
word, chib?2 Was there such a word in Italian? I 
gave it up; when again the same number of blows were 
repeated, concluding as before, with the inexplicable 
two sbort quick ones. What could this possibly mean ? 
[turned it over and over in my mind for a long time 
without success, when it struck me all at once, to my 
great joy, that possibly it might be an intimation that 
I detached the 4 from chib, then 


ceased tapping. 


the word was finished, 
remained chi (who) ? 

I question whether Champollion, when he got his first 
hint of the secret of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, was 
more transported than [ at this discovery. ‘To convince 
myself of it, | again called my patient correspondent to 
the wall: then, in turn, I repeated the three first letters, 
terminating with the unintelligible sign. It was an- 
swered by two similar taps, which I interpreted as ac- 
knowledging that it was understood. 

Satisfied that I now knew the mechanism of this mural 
language, he went on to another word. 

[ first counted seventeen, then five, then nine, then 
the two final taps. I had pricked them on the arm of 
my chair with a pin as they were struck, and I calculated 
their meaning afterwards. Seventeen made gq ; five e; 
nine i:—g,¢, 7 ;—I was puzzled again ; what was to be 
understood by this? Thad the blows repeated to me ; I 
might have made a mistake; but no, the number of blows 
was the same. I counted them separately, distinctly ; I 
could not be mistaken. Twas as much in the dark as 
before ; it was useless for me to try the patience of my 
fellow-captive any more. 

Dispirited, discouraged, I spent hours and hours on 
this problem, the solution of which was of more import- 
ance to me than all the questions of algebra and inathe- 
matics I had ever given my attention to, 

My feelings can only be comprebended by recollecting 
the moral effect which the solitude of two such days 
must necessarily produce, the desire it must awaken of 
some communication with others, and the bitter grief 
consequent upon my being disappointed in opening a 
correspondence with one equally desirous of it as my- 
self. This craving for intercourse with a heart beating 
in unison with our cwn, or at least a prey to the same 
anxiety, the same tedium, is a sensation so overpowering, 
so gnawing, ina place like that in which IT was, that 
throughout all the evils to which man is subject, no 
anguish, perhaps, can be put in comparison with it. 

To alleviate this feeling was the great object of my 
thoughts ; to interrupt the secrecy, the silence with which 
I was encompassed—the aim and end of all my ideas. 
The commission and Salvotti were lost sight of in this 
one great object; and it was well that they were, for 
they would only have harassed my mind and spirits by 
my reflecting on them, without adding aught to my 
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means of defence. Thus, when the cup of our bitter- 
ness is too full, and our grievance too heavy, God in the 
goodness of his mercy ever sends us some unforeseen 
solace to soothe us, and lessen the weight of our affliction. 

This solace at all events I was determined to obtain ; 
I wearied my thoughts in conjecture after conjecture, in 
scheme after scheme. Every now and then I went to 
the wall, but sometimes received no reply, and I gathered 
from the manner of my neighbour that he began to lose 
patience. In these reiterated attempts the day wore 
away very quickly ; evening came; it grew late; I fell 
upon my knees, and thanked God for having relieved me 
from my uncertainty. I also entreated Him to aid me 
to discover what I sought. Fervently, sincerely did I 
believe that my prayer would be heard; so much had 
my misfortunes revived the religious impressions which 
so long had lain dormant within me. During the night 
I continued the occupation of the day; that seventeenth 
letter, which, joined to the other, produced an unmean- 
ing word, what could be its purport, how was the mys- 
tery to be solved? I had computed the blows too care- 
fully, and too many times over, to think the mistake was 
there. Could I have enumerated my alphabet wrong ? 
I went through it again; but the result was the same. 
Tired at being thus continually baffled, [ resolved to 
think no more about it, and get to bed; but sleep would 
not come at my call. I lay restless and wakeful. 

All at once an idea flashed on my mind, an idea so 
simple, so obvious, that I could not conceive how I had 
overlooked it: the Italian alphabet differed from ours; 
and hence in my ecstasy I should have arisen immedi- 
ately to put it to proof, but I recollected that I had first 
to acquaint myself with the order of this alphabet, of 
which I was at present ignorant. Deprived as I was of 
every kind of books, the task was an affair of some 
difficulty. 

long ere day glimmered in my prison, I arose and 
gave the signal; but, alas! I had no answer, and was 
compelled to wait until the morning was pretty far ad- 
vanced. The usual stir was heard; I was at the wall 
in a moment, and renewed my signal with the first word 
chi. I succeeded admirably. The second—I was certain 
I had got the key to it, for after much reflection I had 
become positive that there was no k or 7 in Italian, as I 
could not recollect a single word which began with either 
of those letters, The alphabet thus diminished produced 
the letter ¢ as corresponding to the number seventeen, 
and s, e,¢ formed sei—chi sei (who artthou)! I tapped 
the word myself. Mutually delighted with the discovery, 
we beat our fingers on the wall in a lively succession of 
strokes, a signal of triumph. 

Who art thou? the first and sacred question among 
all prisoners. I now had to answer, and in this new 
obstacles were to be overcome; for I so confused myself 
with the number of blows, letters, and words, that the 
sun was going down ere I had yet made my poor fellow 
captive comprehend who bis neighbour was. The dread 
of being heard and surprised by the keepers, added to 
the intense strain of my faculties which this fatiguing 
manner of conversation produced, had tended to prevent 
my expressing myself clearly. With a flushed cheek, a 
perspiring brow, a head aching, and a body exhausted, 
every now and then I gave up my toil to relieve myself, 
and abate the excitement which these reiterated attempts 
kept me in; but I went again to my task with renewed 
vigour. By the close of the day, I succeeded in joining 
together the letters of the sentence, “I am a French. 
man,” and also those of my name. Such was my first 
step in this secret language, from which I was to derive 
so much consolation. 

In turn, I also tapped “ Chi sei?” but I received no 
answer. This silence disappointed me sadly, yet how 
mich had I accomplished on that day! I began toknow 
the alphabet as far as the letter ¢. I had learned that a 
scratch on the wall, at the middle or the end of a word, 
indicated that the sense had not been understood, and 
that it was necessary torecommence. I had also learned 
that two knocks in the course of a word meant that it 
was comprehended, and that it was needless to finish it. 
I had understood my neighbour, and made myself under- 
stood to him. I had therefore found the key of this 
secret l:nguage, and wanted nothing but practice to use 
it with facility. 

I spent the remainder of the evening in making my- 
self master of the alphabet, in the hope that I might 
draw great advantage from it on the following day. The 








morning so impatiently expected arrived. I gave the 
signal once, twice—no answer! I made fresh essays at 
different hours, but still the same silence. 

Then the idea came upon my mind that our move- 
ments had been overheard, and my companion in mis- 
fortune had been removed. Then my own desolation, 
my own captivity fell doubly heavy on my heart; every 
thing around had a gloomier aspect. The discovery 
which so few minutes before I had deemed a harbinger 
of hope and of joy, now only appeared a cruel deception 
of fate—an illusion raised by the spirit of evil to inspire 
me for an instant, and then to replunge me in deeper 
despair. Miserable and low spirited, I forgot my accus- 
tomed urbanity to my keepers. 

* You are dull this morning,”’ said one of them ; “ you 
must keep up your spirits.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “for indeed I need them, wearing 
out day after day thus without occupation, and in this 
close and dismal prison.” 

“ Patience, patience ! you should eat and drink more.” 

“ Not a bad idea,” I answered; “to fatten myself, I 
suppoge, against the time when it shall be thought fit 
to—,” and [ made with my fingers a representation of 
the gallows. My jailers burst out into a laugh, a laugh 
which was still further augmented when Riboni said in 
his dialect, “ But they do not always pick out the fat 
ones to kill.” 

Throughout the day, the walls neither to the right nor 
left gave utterance to any of those sounds which had 
fallen on my ears more delicious than the notes of a 
Catalani. Nevertheless, I did not diminish my assiduity 
in mastering that language of which each moment more 
strongly convinced me of the advantages. This appli- 
cation had another’ good effect. It produced an object 
for my thoughts, and released me from the influence of 
those momentary remembrances, those recurring regrets 
and disquietudes, which ever and anon weighed me down. 
It also partly neutralised the overwhelming influence of 
this solitude and want of occupation, calculated upon by 
our inquisitors as an unfailing expedient for breaking the 
spirits of the captive, sapping bis resolution, and deliver- 
ing him unresistingly to all the dread, all the racking 
pangs of doubt, all the captious questionings, all the tor- 
tures they might choose to inflict on him, until he either 
avowed his criminality or revealed whatever he knew. 

But for this unforeseen diversion to my mind I might 
have been less enabled to sustain the rude attacks which 
awaited me ; I should have been less prepared, less forti- 
fied, less cool in my defence. I might have been carried 
away by that heat and waywardness of temper which 
generally results from overstrained mental anxiety, from 
an unremitting concentration of the faculties of the heart 
and soul on the dangers with which they are menaced, 
and the means necessary to overcome them. I might 
have periled, not myself, that was over ; but others, whose 
safety depended far more on my presence of mind, than 
on my fixed resolution never to betray them. 

Accordingly, the next morning, when the jailers came 
to take me before the commission, I was not at all trou- 
bled at the idea of facing that dreaded tribunal, which 
made Milan and the rest of Italy tremble. Without 
showing the least agitation, I immediately prepared my- 
self to sustain manfully the presence of the bluod-thirsty 
enemy of the Italian patriots, of that Salvotti who had 
been described to me as a demon incarnate. ‘The emo- 
tion I experienced was a mixture of eager curiosity and 
anxious suspense, which, though it made my blood tin- 
gle, neither impaired my intellect nor my courage. 

After traversing a long corridor, and a court surround- 
ed with barred windows, we went up a narrow staircase 
and entered the ante-chamber of the commission. My 
heart beat more quickly, and I gasped for breath. I 
stopped a moment to recover myself; a gend’arme 
opened a door, bidding me to advance—and I stood before 
my judges. I felt that the great crisis had arrived, and 
invoked the assistance of the Almighty ! 


—>— 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Instead of a vast hall, ermined judges, and all the 
pomp with which my imagination had invested this too 
celebrated tribunal, I found a small room with a table, at 
which sat a man still youthful, with pale complexion, 
and black hair, together with two older associates and a 
secretary, in ordinary costume. This simplicity, so 
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different from what I had expected, tended to restore the 
courage which, on my first entrance, had abandoned me. 
I bowed to the principal personage, who made a sign that 
I should take a chair opposite to him and the other judges. 

A pause ensued, during which Salvotti, for it was no 
less a personage, fixed on me his dark and piercing eyes, 
either for the purpose of intimidating or scrutinising the 
character he had to deal with, or of considering what 
sort of language was best calculated to throw me off my 
guard, and force me to surrender at discretion. His 
searching looks, full of intelligence, pride, and malignity ; 
his expressive, and, even to my eye, beautiful counte- 
nance, in spite of its stamp of duplicity and ill will; bis 
intellectual physiognomy was so strongly contrasted with 
the stupid stare of vulgar curiosity depicted on the ordi- 
nary faces of the other judges and their secretary, that I 
was totally at a loss to conceive how they could have 
been associated in the same functions. 

As soon as Salvotti had sufficienfly scanned the new 
victim whom he was about to torture, he addressed me 
in Italian to the following effect :— 

“The crime you have committed in the dominions of 
the emperor, has brought you before the commission, 
specially charged by his majesty to try such as, like your- 
self, are accused of high treason. You are, I am willing 
to believe, sufficiently aware of the heinousness of your 
offence to acknowledge and submit to our jurisdiction, 
which has no other object than to ascertain the truth, 
and offer the guilty the means of palliating their crimes 
by giving to the sovereign authority proofs of their 
repentance.” 

“Thad not imagined,” I answered calmly, “that my 
affair was any thing more than matter of ordinary police.” 

Salvotti gave me asmile of incredulous pity, and 
winked at his associates. 

“Speak Italian, speak Italian,’ 
tinued in French :— 

“Since you decide othcrwise, I have not the least 
difficulty in submitting to laws which I have never de- 
sired to infringe, and from which I expect substantial 


said they ; but I con- 


_and speedy justice.” 


«“ Speedy, no doubt, and complete justice, be assured,” 
replied Salvotti, taking a pinch of snuff, inclining his 
head, and looking at me in a manner which could admit 
of no other interpretation than this—whatever your de- 
fence may be, your fate is decided. 

He then proceeded to examine me; asked my name, 
age, domicile, profession, from whence I came, and 
whither going ; during which he was turning over my 
papers, and showing some of ther to his associates, who 
smiled assent: “And it is under such overwhelming 
proofs that this poor deluded creature thinks his case 
one of ordinary police.” Then turning towards me, he 
added— 

“From a minute examination I have made of the 
papers which were seized in your apartment, and which 
you acknowledged as yours, I have clearly perceived 
that you are one of the principal agents of the Carbonard 
of France and Switzerland ; that you are fully acquainted 
with all that has been plotted of late years against legiti- 
mate governments; that you have been in immediate 
communication with the Italian exiles, who have intrusted 
you with a mission which you attempted to execute the 
moment you arrived in the imperial states, entering with 
the subjects of his majesty into treasonable practices, 
provided against by the law, and punished with death. 
The system of denial which you adopted in your first 
examinations by the police cannot be sustained here with 
the slightest reason or hope of success. Your accom- 
plices would soon convict you of falsehood and obstinacy.” 

« Accomplices ! I have none.” 

« They will be forthcoming ; do not deceive yourself; 
alreadv we know every thing,” said he, trying to dis- 
cover the effect of his words on my countenance. ‘ Do 
you think it bas taken us much time to find out your 
haunts and intrigues? I shall soon show that you are 
ruining yourself by denying what others have con- 
fessed ;”’ and here a fresh personal scrutiny on the part 
of the judge. 

“ Tmpossible!” said I, quickly ; “such confessions, if 
you have them, are inventions and impositions.” 

“ We shall prove them, sir, we shall prove them; and 
it is I,” said he with animation, “who undertake to 
do so.” 

I shook my head. 
“TI should have supposed,” resumed Salvotti after a 
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few seconds, “I should have supposed that the reflections 
you must have made since your arrest as to the useless- 
ness of the system you have adopted, would have made 
you abandon it in order to substitute that of candour 
and truth, which is your only anchor of safety in your 
present situation. The nature and contents of your 
papers, and your conduct in Italy, you must be convinced, 
are more than sufficient to bring down sentence of death 
on you, without further proceedings, I tell you plainly, 
your execution is certain, if you persist in refusing to 
make the disclosures which his majesty bas a right to 
require at your hands, and which are sure to be obtained 
in spite of any vain or culpable effort you may make to 
prevaricate. You will be lost, young man, lost for ever 
—understand me—if you persevere in your silence, in 
these denials caused by your obstinate pride, and your 
false estimation of your means of defence. What can 
you expect, I ask you, as the result of such behaviour ? 
To save your head?’ The papers I now hold bave al- 
ready destined it to the hangman. ‘To preserve the 
secrets of the criminal associations to which you belong? 
We know enough already to ensure our getting at what 
remains, without your help. To save your accomplices 
abroad and at Milan? ‘That is no longer in your power. 
Be persuaded, while there is yet time, that you can con- 
ceal nothing from us, nor save any one, and that you 
must die. The clemency of his majesty is as great as 
his power. Be sufficiently your own friend to seek it. 
Add frankness to the interest which your youth is calcu- 
lated to inspire. Rescue your life by confessions which 
will in no respect change the real position of things, 
(since every thing is known,) but will at least prove that 
you have rather erred from improdence than wickedness. 
You are young and full of promise. What! have heard 
and read of you makes me value both your heart and 
understanding. It is therefore that I commiserate your 
lot, and would fain snatch from the rigours of the law a 
youth whose crime, if he repents, is more deserving of 
pity than indignation and severity. I hope that you will 
henceforth be fully impressed with these sentiments, and 
leave us no other duty to perform, than recommending 
for his majesty’s pardon an unfortunate youth who was 
only misled by the suggestions and instigations of the 
evil disposed.” 

After this address, which Salvotti delivered in a tone 
at times loud and threatening, and at others insinuating 
and kind, he awaited, with his eyes constantly fixed on 
mine, for the result of his eloquence. I answered, first 
claiming the permission to speak French, a favour which 
was with great difficulty granted, and was afterwards often 
denied. 


is pleased to take in my fate, and by the advice which 


vantage ; but I am unfortunately obliged to inform him 
that I connot follow it. 
my unhappy position. If, as he states, a sentence of 
death already hangs over me in consequence of the 
papers found in my possession, I have nothing left but 
to await my destiny, however cruel and unjust I may 
deem it. But if, as I am bound to believe, I am to de- 
fend my life and liberty before a tribunal incapable of any 
arbitrary proceedings, I have sufficient confidence in the 
strength of my case to trust that a mere intention, an 
embryo plot unaccompanied by any overt act, and which 
was even abandoned, will not be confounded with what 
the law requires to constitute the crime of high treason. 
I do not wonder at the importance at first attached to my 
mission and person, but I should be surprised, if one of 
your ability and experience should fall into an error, 
which the mere examination of these empty forms should 
suffice to correct. I am aware that the variety and num- 
ber of these papers are likely enough to mislead the un- 
experienced ; but I am before judges well versed in such 
matters, and I fully confide in their sagacity for estimat- 
ing at its true value such a mass of unimportant evidence 
as is now before them. ‘The trial will, no doubt, show 
the fallacious character of these apparently dangerous 
papers in its proper light, and prove me an unforiunate 
young man, misled for a moment by his imagination, 
rather than the formidable chief of a band of conspira- 
tors. With still more certainty I reckon on the proceed- 
ings of the trial for the fullest proof that I have neither 
said, nor done, nor plotted any thing whatever with the 
emperor’s subjects against his government. I have the 
conviction that my innocence on these points will be 





“Tam much obliged by the interest which my judge | 


It is one of the misfortunes of | 
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completely established, whether as to the examination to 
which I am about to be subjected, or the tribunal before 
which my counsel—” ‘ 

The sneer of insolent pity which appeared on the lips 
of the inquisitor, and passed to those of bis worthy 
associates, would have sufficed to make me pause in my 
discourse, had not Salvotti hastened to interrupt me by 
saying, “It is before the commission alone that you will 
have to plead your cause. You will have no other tri- 
bunal; and as to counsel, it is | who will serve you in 
that capacity. And do you think we are such fools as 
to place our criminals upon the pedestals of self-love and 
celebrity, as is the custom in France and England, in 
order to afford Europe the bad example of your assize 
courts, where the defendants and their arrogant counsels 
preach, in the very presence of their judges, the contempt 
and hatred of government? In Austria, we are more 
wise and just. We require the means as well as the end 
of justice: we treat ae cases without parade or 
publicity—ia a domestic m&Znner, as you see here.- The 
emperor, always kind-hearted, views his subjects, even 
when guilty of high treason, merely as misled children, 
over whose faults it is necessary to draw the veil of pa- 
ternal indulgence. Here the accused, left to himself, 
and without any hope of obtaining a miserable applause 
by an affected heroism, or to elude justice by the gilded 
phrases of his advocate, has no other way left open to 
him, no other chance of escape, but in truth and re- 
pentance.” 

« But are you indeed in earnest ?”’ said I, then. 

« When we are a little better acquainted, you will be 
satisfied,” replied he sharply, “that jesting forms no part 
of my character.” 

«“ What! is it here, and before you alone, that I am 
to be tried? Are you to be at once the accuser, defender, 
and judge ?” 

« Just so.” 

« And am I, @ poor unprotected stranger, ignorant of 
your language and laws, to remain without the assistance 
of counsel and pleader ?” 

To each of these interrogations Salvotti replied smil- 
ingly by inclinations of the head, and repeating * Just 
sO, just so.” 

“Of the protections which the law affords in all other 
countries to the accused, I really perceive none here. 
Their liberty and existence are entirely in the hands of 
those most interested in finding them guilty.” 

A check from Salvotti, accompanied by an imperative 
gesture commanding silence, did not prevent my adding, 
“ God forbid I should wish to express any idea injurious 





he has no doubt given, solely with a view to my ad- | 





to men with whom I am unacquainted. Yet in this un- 
equal contest between the accuser and the accused, what 
is to ensure the latter against the consequence of irrita- 
tion, anger, and animosity, so likely to take possession of 
his judge, when he does not obtain from his all the in- 
formation he had anticipated? Who is to sustain the 
prisoner in a long and harassing trial! Who is to pre- 
vent bim, in his ignorance of the laws, from causing his 
own ruin, by expressions, though innocent in themselves, 
ofien of fatal import?” 

“IT! [tell you,” exclaimed Salvotti; «I, whom his 
majesty honours with his entire confidence ; I, who at 
my pleasure can save or destroy you; I, who hold in 
my hands the proofs of your guilt, which no pleading 
can palliate, no line of defence save from the extreme 
penalty of the law, except submission and repentance.” 

“If the judge who has eventually to pronounce my 
fate already declares me guilty, even before be bas heard 
me, what hope can I entertain of enlightening his eon- 
science, of convincing him of my innocence? J ask, in 
the name of justice, what is the use of the idle forms of 
a trial to a man who is already condemned? It is far 
better to send me at once to the scaffold, and spare me 
the agonies of delay.” 

«* You will get there in time, depend upon it,” cried 
Salvotti, in an angry tone; “you will ascend that scaf- 
fuld, I promise you ; but before that, you must avswer 
and account to the commission for the contents of these 
papers, and for your proceedings with your accomplices.” 

“If I were alone, if I did not apprehend that my 
silence might prove prejudicial to those whom you are 
pleased to call my accomplices, I should abstain from 
answering, and await the destiny you threaten in silence.” 

“It is quite certain nothing can save you,” cried the 
inquisitor, his eyes flashing fury and vengeance. 

“TI believe you, sir,” said I ; “ you are at once accuser 
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and judge. How is it possible to escape you? You 
may interrogate, and I shall answer, not to defend my 
life from a sentence which has already passed your lips, 
but to fulfil a conscientious duty, in diverting suspicions 
which might fall upon innocent men, and compromise 
their security. Speak, sir; I await your orders.” 

The examination was resumed. From time to time 
Salvotti shrugged up his shoulders, commenting on each 
paper, in order to show that I was well acquainted with 
them all, and was initiated in the mostimportant secrets, 
Then be exclaimed frequently, “Can any thing exceed 
the obstinacy of this youth? Do you think then that 
you bave to do with fools? And do you imagine that 
we shall be satisfied wiih such absurd denials! The 
documenis are here. ‘They speak, they declare that you 
belong to the most ancient, active, and influential secret 
suciety ; that you are one of its champions; that you 
know all the machinations at work in Europe against 
legitimate governments. And you pretend to know no- 
thing, and to have nothing to confess! But come this 
way, read along with me these regulations ; look at ail 
this hierarchy, these ramifications, these dignities, you 
have powers to confer, and again answer, if you dare, 
that you have nothing to explain on the subject. Come, 
what have you to say?” 

“That appearances are against me, but that all these 
idle forms prove nothing, except a great imprudence on 


my part in bringing papers which are dangerous in Italy, | 


though they were not so in Switzerland.” 

A new series of questions followed, which I answered 
sometimes in Italian, and sometimes in French, in spite 
of the intimation of Salvotti, who contended that the 
assessors ought to be able to understand what I said; 
assessors and judges who never uttered a word, though 
ostensibly placed toere to guard the accused against the 
over zeal and ill will of the inquisitor, The first day 
they listened, but afterwards employed themselves in 
reading and calculations, aVvending little to my defence, 
or just enough to support Salvotti’s dicta by signs or 
words, They were docile instruments of arbitrary power, 
which, ia order to be more sure of their subserviency, 
had selected them out of the poorest Tyrolian judges. 

We kuow tbat you have made frequent journeys in 
France,” resumed the inquisitor, alter a considerable 
pause: “ what was the object ” 

« Pleasure.” 

« Al, indeed! we shall see about that hereafter. We 
have ascertained that your objects were political. Every 
thing conspires to prove that you were ene of the most 
active agents of the revolutionary party, and that you 


have co-operated with the crimioal attempts that have 


taken place in France in these latter times. We know 
also that you are perfectly acquainted with all that has 
happened on the Spanish frontiers. We already know 
all your proceedings, and your confessions are no wise 
important to us. Austria is @ lion, who has only to 
shake his mane to strike his enemies with a mortal 
tremor. An order, or simple recommendation to our 
ambassador in Switzerland, will suffice to expel all 
strangers infesting that country, and plotting against the 
holy alliance. Speedily the Helvetic republic will be 
purged of their presence. As to the French plots, they 
will be put down by the bayonets of Louis XVIII. and 
his powerful allies. It is not, therefore, you see, the im- 
portance of the thing itself that urges me in your case, 
but my wish to serve you. Come, show your good dis- 
position, and reveal facts which you can have no interest 
in concealing. Seize the advantage of a spontaneous 
confession; give way to the overw belming proofs of your 
guilt. Speak out while you are yet in time.” 

In answer to these and other exhortations of a simi- 
lar nature, i replied to the following effect: ‘That one of 
the misfortunes of my situation was, that I could not 
state the facts as they really were, lest the commission, 
who seemed to expect importaut disclosures, should treat 
my sincere and plain account as a tissue of inventions 
and falsehoods. I repeated that I had never conspired 
against Austria, and protested against any such accusa- 
tion as regarded Milanese or Italians, 

During the first examination, which lasted eight hours, 
Salvotti often intermingled extraneous conversation with 
the interrogatory, abruptly reverting from one to the 
other. He employed all his shrewdness to collect the 
remotest evidence tending to establish that I was an im- 
portant agent of the secret societies. He endeavoured 
to impress upon me that all concealment, all denial was 
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useless, and that it was my interest to make disclosures, 
ot which the commissioners were already in possession, 
and which sooner or later would be forced from me. 

The uanremitiing strain to which my mind was sub- 
jected, in order to guess and seize the drift of Salvotti’s 
questions, together with the necessity under which I 
was placed of answering in Italian, so much wearied me 
during this long examination, that I requested some 
rest. Without paying any attention to my request, the 
inquisitor continued the interrogatory some time longer, 
until, tired out himself, he closed it, saying, “ You 
make light of the commission, but you will ere long learn 
that the imperial tribunal is not a thing to be trifled 
with. ‘Take my word for it, this will end by your being 
hung!” 
|. These words he accompanied with a movement of the 
| hand, which was perfectly in keeping with the anger and 
malice depicted on his pallid countenance. 

“ [f that is to be my doom, it is hard, very hard ; and 
you have menaced me with it so often that I cannot doubt 
| it, But what am I todo? I can only deplore the fatality 
| of my situation, which precludes me from producing 
| conviction in the mind of my judges, and will send me 
to the scaffold, though innocent!” 

*“ You will be hung,” said Salvotti. 

«“ Hung! be it so,” I replied; “ but this is a memento 
mori which would bave come with a better grace from 
any other mouth but that of a man who professes to be 
| my advocate as well as iny judge. I shall not forget it ; 
I will prepare myself for my fate; before I go, however, 
I shall ask a favour.” 

«“ What is it ?” 

“ A copy of the criminal code.” 

* Taipossible—useless—you have no need of it.” 

“ What! can you refuse me a copy of the code, when 
| I am not even allowed a defender or an advocate? ‘Then 
| Lam not to be judged, but sacrificed—I am a victim!” 
Re A victim! no; but you will be hung:” and he 
| 











| added, with a grin, “ you are not now in France, where 
the blockheads of juries let the greatest criminals escape. 
The mitigation of your doom depends on yourself, on 
you alone. Do you understand? You may go.” 

| He rang the bell, and the guards came to fetch me. I 

| returned to my prison harassed and worn out with fatigue 

| and exhaustion, 


| —— 
CHAPTER IX. 


The reflections which pressed upon my mind, when I 
found myself alone, were not of a nature, as may be 
| supposed, to tranquillise me as to the result of my trial. 
My fate seemed certain ; I could not blind myself to the 
| fact that I was condemned beforehand, and that I had 
no chance of mitigating the extreme sentence with 
which I was menaced by Salvctti. However unhappy 
| such a fate might be, I should have been resigned to it, 
if the experience I had acquired of the peculiar charac- 
ter of the inquisitor had not justly alarmed me for those 
whom I so much wished to shelter from danger and un- 
easiness. The night passed without sleep. The next 
morning, Riboni came to conduct me before the commis- 
sion. As we traversed one of the yards, he said, «« We 
have another Frenchman here, a son of Louis XVI. _ If 
he is in the yard when we return, I will point him out 
to you.” 

« A son of Louis XVI.? Nonsense! some adventurer. 
You are trifling.” 

“ No, it is a fact. He has been here these four years, 
in the custody of the police.” 

I had scarcely entered the council chamber, before 
Salvotti, without giving me time to sit down, fixed on 
me eyes which appeared to be those of the devil incar- 
nate. “ Well,” said he, «do you return to us any wiser 
than you went? Have you taken counsel from your 
pillow, young man, who seem determined on your ruin, 
spite of all we would do to save you? Do you think 
that the commission can view without a lively interest a 
person mad enough to sacrifice himseif, rather than com- 
promise wretches who brought him to the brink of a 
precipice, indifferent as to his fate? Do not suppose that 
we are insensible to pity; that we do not lamert, in 
spite of the severity of our office, the fate of a poor 
stranger, whose mistaken enthusiasm will lead him to 
ruin. Speak but the word, and you are restored to your 
aged father, who will otherwise fall a victim to his grief, 
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on hearing the catastrophe which deprives him of a son 
from whom he expected consolation in his old age.” 

Salvotti, on perceiving taat his words produced an 
emotion which I could not conceal, exhibited in his 
features and voice such a degree of compassionate in- 
terest, that any one who had seen him then for the first 
time, would have sworn he was the very type of can- 
dour and goodness, 

“ The ground you have taken is untenable,” added 
he; “ you have teo much sense not to be aware of this, 
You destroy yourself, and save no body else. I told you 
yesterday we know every thing that we want to knoW ; 
and if I again attempt to persuade you to sincerity, it is 
only because I feel the most lively regret at seeing that, 
by a miscalculated obstinacy, you cut short for ever a 
career which your love of study would otherwise have 
rendered brilliant and useful. Have therefore pity on 
yourself, your family, your father, all those who love 
you, and be certain that any thing you say ‘here shall not 
be known elsewhere.” 

“I thank the commission for their solicitude. My fate 
deserves pity, no doubt, since I cannot see any means of 
avoiding it, and my life must expiate an imprudence of 
a few days, an abandoned project. I know now that such 
is the end reserved for me, and I submit to it without 
murmuring, as to a decree of God. If I do not second 
the good intentions which my judge expresses in my be- 
half, it is neither from obstinacy nor fanaticism, but 
solely from impossibility.” 

Salvotti bit his lips, and took snuff. 
it thus? Well, be it so.” 

He then-put his first question, which related to some 
writings in cipher, and followed it up, during several 
hours, by many others of the same kind. I answered 
either evasively, or by declaring my ignorance of the 
contents of those papers. Indefatigable in his investiga- 
tions, the patient inquisitor had read and studied, one by 
one, the numerous documents, and exhibited them before 
me with a kind of triumph. There was no sign, no 
word, no line which he bad not keenly analysed, and 
turned into proofs against me. I solemnly affirm, that 
I only learned from him most of the pretended secrets 
he discovered in those papers, to which I had always at- 
tached so little importance, that I had only perused them 
superficially. Salvotti dwelt with complacency on the 
oaths, principles, exaggerated opinions, the broad words 
of republic, death to tyrants, vengeance against traitors, 
etc., which formed the thread-bare groundwork of that 
political catechism, in which the high-sounding phrases 
of 1793 were set in the framework of all secret socie- 
ties. 

The subjeet suited his purpose, and he availed bimself 
of it to overwhelm me with the imputations of revolu- 
tionist, atheist, regicide, assassin, enemy to all morality 
and all society, whose objects and principles need only 
be published to draw upon him public execration.— 
Taking the whole literally, he had reason to express 
himself thus; but Salvotti, who had himself been a 
member of the patriotic associations of [taly, knew as 
well as myself that those anti-monarchical words and 
meanings were only considered, by the greater part of 
the recent members of the secret societies, as an exploded 
jargon or puerile phantasmagoria, to be left to the old re- 
publicans, or to those who, like them, would sacrifice 
essence to empty form. What I then told Salvotti, I 
still repeat now,—never, at any time, on any occasion, 
did we give the least attention, the least importance to 
oaths we had not taken, to monstrous opinions we had 
never discussed, to principles which, if forced upon us, 
we would have rejected as fatal to the cause we were 
desirous to promote. With the exception of a few bigot- 
ed and powerless old men, who viewed the republic of 
1793 as the ne plus ultra of social organisation, I have 
never known any member of the secret societies of that 
period, who would not have thought himself insulted by 
the mere suspicion of believing in those wild and im- 
practicable theories of government. Nay, every one of 
them, as well as myself, would have protested against 
those absurdities, but that they considered them as mere 
exploded notions, and ravings, which far from deserving 
to be adopted as rules of action, were too contemptible 
to be noticed. 

The friends of liberal institutions, compelled to com- 
bine in order to defend them from the encroachments of 
despotism, joined the associations already in existence. 
They adopted their forms, ranks, and regulations, with- 
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© it wasting their time in changing the articles of a code, 
whose obsolete maxims were below discussion. Salvotti 
was not ignorant of this, but it suited his views, and 
those of the government, to make honest men, wise and 
devoted patriots, appear demagogues, enemies of order 


and property. I was obliged, in spite of any thing [ 
might say, to let him expatiate as much as he pleased 
upon this fertile subject. 

The examination, which had long dwelt on generali- 
ties, then turned upon the persons I was supposed to 
have known. “ How can you maintain,” cried Salvotti, 
with anger, “that you do not know the names of those 
who bave written these documents ?” 

« So it is, however.” 

« And these letters of introduction without signatures, 
—no doubt you also do not know who they are from ? 
Well, then, I will tell you myself;” and he named all 
the Italian refugees he supposed I had met at Geneva. 

“You know more about it than myself,” I replied, 
coolly, without minding his irritation, or the insulting 
epithets with which he interlarded each sentence. 

« Well, then,” he continued, beckoning me to the 
table, and showing me a paper in Buonarotti’s band, 
upon which I had myself added several lines, « will you 
dare to assert that yeu know nothing of this? You might 
as well deny your own writing! Just compare it with 
the letter of Buonarotti to his brother, the advocate at 
Florence ; is it not the same autograph ?” 

“Tt may be so; but I cannot say.” 

«“ What impudence! Never mind, never mind; we 
can do without your admissions, The thing is clear 
enough. It will be a bitter day to him if he falls into 
our hands. Here is another of your letters coming from 
him. It proves that—” 

“T had given up all idea, all projects against the Aus- 
trian government; and that it would be unjust to punish 
an intention no sooner formed than abandoned.” 

«“ Oh, you think so, do you? Is that all you know of 
criminal jurisprudence ? You will soon find out that you 
have a great dea! to learn in that science.” 

“In France—” 

«“ Phsaw! must we tell you every day that you are 
not in France, but in Austria, which has the power, and 
is determined to keep down the disaffected ? I am in the 
confidence of the emperor, and I will prove myself 
worthy of it by committing all his enemies to the rigour 
of the law.” 

‘¢ Bot, sir, I am no more the enemy of the emperor of 
Austria than I am his subject. I have done nothing 
against him.” 

«“ Nothing ? Oh, then you call it nothing to enter his 
dominions with revolutionary projects,—to incite his 
subjects to revolt ?” 

“ That remains to be proved.” 

“Oh, we shall prove it in good time; we shall do 
more, we shall make you confess it yourself.” 

«“ Never.” 

« Ah, well, no matter, you will not the less be hung; 
and those for whose safety you make yourself such a 
fool will laugh at your expense. You may now return 
to prison, and pray God to have mercy on you, while 
you have time for it; there, you may go.” 

I went away fired with indignation at such a manner 
of administering justice, and more than ever resolved to 
defeat the schemes of this ambitious man. Despite his 
craftiness, I had discovered the value he set on my dis- 
closures; and how flattering it would have been to his 
vanity, and advantageous to his fortune, to obtain them, 
whether by stratagem, force, or persuasion. 

However miserable and desperate his position, the 
prisoner will always seize upon the slightest thing which 
can supply food to his imagination. Notwithstanding 
my woes, present and impending, I was able to forget 
the sad reality that stared in my face, and transport my- 
self in thought out of my prison for hours and hours, 
enjoying, as it were, another existence of my own crea- 
tion; thus beguiling my anguish of mind, and over- 
coming the tediousness of captivity. During the long 
years which I afterwards lingered in a dungeon, I again 
and again had occasion to thank Providence for this 
faculty of abstraction. How precious to the prisoner is 
the gift which enables him to people his solitude, to break 
his chains, and recover his liberty, by a stroke of the 
magic wand of his fancy ! 

For two days I had not made any attempts to commu- 
nicate with my neighbouring prisoners; I now tapped 


on the wall on the left side, without gaining any reply ; 
on the right—oh, joy ! the blows were answered. I gave 
the Chi sei? Ac, ano, ann, an f were struck; and, 
oh, how my heart beat !—if it were but Confalonieri ! 
But one blow, two blows, three blows followed ;—I cared 
not to listen, I cared not to count them; my hopes were 
disappointed. 

The other prisoner, not hearing the signal of compre- 
hension, had stopped. Could I have made a mistake ! 
I scratched eagerly ; he again began more slowly. ‘The 
first letters were c, 0, n, f, the lifth 0, the sixth an r. 
Then it was indeed not hin! The prisoner continued 
his signals; but so little attention did I pay to them, and 
so often was he obliged to recommence, that more than 
an hour elapsed ere the whole name ,was transmitted. 
The name was Confortinati. Mine in turn was given. 
“ Of what country 2?” “A Frenchman, of Paris;” a 
reply which he made me reiterate several times, so 
strange did it doubtless seem to him who heard it. This 
dialogue, although so troublesome, gave me so much in- 
terest, that I could have continued it throughout the day, 
but it was interrupted by the noise of the continual open- 
ing and shutting of the doors near us. 

The Counsellor Minghini soon appeared. 

« Am I to be called before the commission to-day ?”’ I 
asked. 

“IT do not know,” he replied, “ but I rather think not. 
Salvotti is far from being pleased with your conduct,” he 
continued, as the jailer closed the door. 

«“ On what account ?” - 

“ He expected you to have been more tractable.” 

“ Why, what more can he expect? Have I not an- 
swered all his questions?” Minghini began to laugh. 
“ Have I been wanting in politeness to him ?” 





“Ob, no! no! nothing of that kind; but he con- 
demns your wrong-headed notions, your obstinacy. Now 
hear me,” he went on with emotion, “I am not sent 
here to interrogate you; I speak from my own personal 
regard towards you, and teg of you to alter your course. 
In advising you to give up this system of denial, I speak 
for your own good, for your own safety. Salvotti is in- 
vested with unrcstricted power, and you might save 
yourself without involving a human being. He bas told | 
me as much. I have a great sympathy for you, I do as- 
sure you, not only because you are a foreigner, but be- 
cause I like you personally. Who will be thankful to 
you for your self-devotion? Who will pity you? No 
one. The emperor will grant a free pardon to all those 
who make the amends required: I assure you he will; 
I have been inquisitor myself; but I also know that to 
those who are contumacious no pity is given; if you do 
thwart Salvotti thus, depend upon it, it is all over with 
you.” * 

«“ But what am I to do, my dear sir?” I replied; “I 
cannot tell what Ido not know. Am I to invent dis- 
closures ?” 

“ You have only to tell that which you do know, un- 
der the seal of secrecy, and you are free; but if you 
persevere in saying nothing, the utmost rigour will be 
used ; your doom is sealed; I say it, and [ say it with 
regret.” 

“But when it is proved that I have never offended 
against the laws in Lombardy, that I had abandoned this 
imprudent mission almost the moment I accepted it, can 
they in common justice condemn me to death, execute 
me, for merely forgetting that I was no longer in Swit- 
zerland ?” 

« You have the means of escaping this miserable fate 
in your hands; only speak.” 

« But when I have not the power of speaking, when 
I actually have nothing to confess, must I be led to the 
scaffold for not divulging what [ do not know? Is this 
justice ?” 

“ Be calm, ,be calm; I do wish well to you; your po- 
sition is very unfortunate; but do not throw away an 
existence of happiness thus upon wild chimeras. Think, 
just think of your poor father, and yield to no illusions 
respecting the future. I solemnly assure you that if 
you do not submit, you will never see your country 
again.” 

«If God has so willed it, sir, I have only to bow to 
his divine will. You have been kind enough to interest 
yourself in my fate; may I ask you to obtuin for me 
some of my books ? this is the greatest solace which you 
could afford me.” 

“T cannot do that to day; but to-morrow, or at the 
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latest the day after, you certainly shall have them, pro- 
vided it does not come to Salvotti’s hearing. In the 
meanwhile reflect on what I have said, it has been said 
disinterestedly ; do, my dear sir, think upon it.” 

This conversation had deeply affected me; all my re- 
miniscences, every thing which I had to regret, burst 
open afresh. The death to which I was doomed,—a 
scaffold ; the anguish it would cause to my dear father 
and all my family ; my young days cut off in the prime 
of their gladness; the happiness which I had known, 
and I had hoped to know,—all, all stood before me in 
their most vivid colours: and one word, one little word, 
I thought to myself, is all that is required of me! Dear 
God, support me! ye whom I so fondly love, come to my 
aid,—unfortunate that I am!—how your tears must 
flow ! what bitterness I have brought on your souls,—I 
that have it in my power to spare it ye all. But on what 
conditions? On conditions which ye would blush at; 
and therefore I will submit to my fate: the conscious- 
ness that I have acted like a man of honour will be a 
balm and a consolation in every strait. When Salvotti 
shall call me before him, he shall still find me im- 
movable. 

In vain did I expect a new examination; hours fol- 
lowed hours, and yet my door remained closed. I re- 
newed my conversation with my neighbour; I enquired 
of him, with a sad and almost reluctant sensation, 
whence he came, and how long he bad been confined. 
The reply was, * That he came from near Rovige, and 
had been a prisoner some four years.” I made him re- 
peat the sentence again. 

Arrested four years ago! Good God! What can this 
poor being have committed? My curiosity outwent my 
lassitude. I applied my ear to the wall on this side and 
then on the other, to assure myself that the jailers or 
sentinels were not near, and then struck softly; he 
came. “ What was your occupation ere you were ar- 
rested ?” and the interminable phrase took me nearly an 
hour. 

‘1 was a physiognomist,” was the reply. 

This I could not exactly comprehend; and the last 
word was begun four or five times to convince me | had 
not misunderstood it. “ A physiognomist?” I asked. 

« Yes,” 

“ And what in the world is that?” I questioned him. 
He remained some time without replying. At last he 
tapped, “It means that I had the power of reading the 
fortunes of people by the lines of their face ;”’ an ex- 
planation which took me so long to comprehend, that I 
could only put another question: “ Then you were a 
fortune-teller ?”’ 

«“ Exactly,” he replied. 

It would be difficult to give any one a competent idea 
of the trouble and labour it cost me to master this me- 
thod of colloquy; no one but a captive could have pos- 
sessed the patience. I was so wearied corporeally and 
mentally, that I could not have undergone an examina- 
tion, even of an hour. This will be better understood 
on reflecting, that to transmit the word Confortinati, for 
instance, some hundred and fifty strckes have to be 
given, supposing no error is made; and that the process 
was often repeated, five, six, eight, perhaps ten times 
during these first essays, in which I bad at once the me- 
chanism, the alphabet, and the Janguage itself to sur- 
mount. Adding, moreover, the dread of detection, it 
will easily bé conceived that the achievement cost more 
toil, and was more important to us, than the deciphering 
of an ancient manuscript, containing a whole system of 
history and religion, to an orientalist. 

These four years of captivity, together with his pro- 
fession of physiognomist, excited my curiosity to the 
highest degree. How many vicissitudes must not such 
a man have seen! how much he must have to tell ! how 
I longed to know his history! what could be have done 
to call down upon him so severe an imprisonment! 
Though it bring on a brain fever, I said to myself, con- 
tinuing, despite my weariness, my exercises in the gram- 
mar of tapping, I will know it; I will recommence the 
communication to-morrow. 

We did recommence, in fact: we began before day, 
and continued several hours, only relinquishing it on 
my being summoned before the commission. With a 
brain as confused as if it had been_employed on the 
most abstract problems, I was led*into the presence of 
Salvotti and his two associates, which latter seemed to 
me placed there rather to enjoy the torments he inflicted 
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on the accused, than to take any real part in the pro- 
ceedings. 


—_— 
CHAPTER X. 


Considering, doubtless, that any preliminaries would 
be a waste of time, Salvotti began the examination forth- 
with. It principally referred to the list of names found | 
among my papers, to the letters addressed to Italians, | 
or to those persons I had known in Switzerland. Some | 
ciphers were placed by the side of some of the ill-fated | 
names. 

«« What do these marks denote ?” asked Salvotti. 

«“T do not know.” 

« Why, how can you say that! they are in your own 
hand-writing.” 

“IT do not believe they are.” Whereupon there en- | 
sued a very warm discussion between us, an interminable | 
and angry struggle, in which both inquisitor and accused | 
grew firmer aud firmer, the one in his peremptoriness | 
and threats, the other in his resolution and coolness. 
These signs, he would have it, distinguished the actual 
members of a society from those who were considered 
eligible. And this point was to him, persunally, of im- | 
mense importance. How many arrests would have fol- 
lowed my admission of his pertinacious demands! how | 
many new trials for his jurisdiction! but above all, what 
merit would he not bave acquired in the eyes of the 
emperor, in thus laying his hands on the foes of the go- | 
vernment, on the dangerous spirits whom it was neces- | 
sary for the good of the state to weed out! 

“ You fancy, 1 suppose,” he interrupted me by saying | 
several times during this stormy examination, “ that you | 
are securing the guilty. ‘hey will every one be seized ; 
many of them already are. What you deny to-day they 
will confess to-morrow; they will tell you—when you 
are confronted together.” 

«“ And I, I shall tell them that I do not know, and that 


” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


they are all mad 

«No, not mad, my young sir, not so mad as you | 
think ; for in pursuing this conduct, they know that the | 
mercy of the emperor may perhaps be extended to them; | 
while as for you, who accumulate on your head the 
thunderbolts of his inexorable justice—. Do you per- | 
sist then in refusing us the key to these symbols ?” 

«It is not in my power, I tell you.” 

“Capital! lie! lie! lie!’ he cried, knitting his black 
eyebrows; “ but I would have you know that the law 
gives us means of forcing the refractory to speak.” ° 

«“ Flogging! I do know it!” I replied, with an indig- 
nation which I could hardly suppress. “ Apply your 
torture, I can bear it;”’ and I threw such a look of scorn 
on the being who dared even at that moment to fix his 
cold glistening eyes with a sort of joy upon me, that he 
was obliged to cast them down to avoid my glance. | 
« You will do as you please,” I added; “ God has filled | 
my cup of bitterness, and I will drink it to the dregs.” | 

« God!’ he echoed, “ God!” showing me the rules of | 
the secret society; “do they invoke his name in the | 
pandemoniums of jacobivs and atheists !” 

«If they do not invuke his name there, at least they | 
do not violate his most sacred command, by building up 
their fortune on the ruin of their fellow-creatures.” 

«“ Oh, then you have assisted at these meetings ?” he 


briskly cried. 
And again were all the documents which established | 
my co-operation with the societies of Geneva passed in 
review before us; then he reverted to his list, to all that 
I had done in France, to all the communications I had | 
had with the Italian refugees: a hateful medley of per- 
fidious suggestions and leading questions, of observa- | 
tions apparently casual, but which became the ground- | 
work for fresh interrogatories, or were intended to make 
me contradict myself, by drawing from me some unheed- | 
ed word which might be the germ of after and fresh | 


accusation, | 

Thank God, I escaped his snares as happily as I had | 
resisted his menaces; the examination lasted nearly the | 
whole day, I did not for a single instant lose sight of | 
the aim he bad in view, and was thus enabled to defeat | 
all the manauvres, all the deep schemes, which none | 








Upon them I was condemned, without being enabled to 
discover on what grounds of accusation I had to defend 
myself, or allowed to complain of the coercive measures 
used by the inguisiior throughout my trial. 

Thus in Austria, the prisoner is deprived of all safe- 
guard against arbitrary proceedings, against the ill-will 
or vengeance of an angry judge; and he can only de- 
fend himself by the fortuitous efforts of his talents, or 
by his presence of mind. All communication, all coun- 
sels are interdicted during the period of his trial, until 
the day when nis sextence is read to him. With secrecy 
enveloping him around, the poor captive is exposed 
throughout to the mental torturings of an inquisitor, 
whose wounded self-love often mingles with and makes 
him forget his peculiar character as a magistrate. He 
has no chance of escaping the persecution of a man, 
whose powers are invested wholly in himself, who is 
answerable to no one, and knows that in treating him as 
a criminal he will be rewarded. 

«“ Your fate is in my hands,” Salvotti would say; “I 
have uncontrolled power; I may send you to the scaf- 
fold, or allow you te rot in your dungeon. There is no 
authority here but mine; bear in mind that I am in the 
confidence of the emperor. If the procedure require ten 
years even,—ten it shall last. What signifies time? We 
are above the ordinary law; we are a special commis- 
sion, and I sit as head of it.” He made his words good 
but too truly. And such was the judge the Austrian 
government employed to decide the fate of the two 
hundred persons who languished in her prisons; such 


| were the arbitrary proceedings they were forced to en- 


dure! 

Whenever Salvotti was wearied of catechising me on 
the points whereon he trusted to gain information, by 
putting them in a thousand different lights, he sent me 
back to my prison, where my only consolation, my only 
support was, that I had not breathed a syllable wh‘ch 
could be interpreted into a different meaning. 

Worn out as I was, I called poor Confortinati to ihe 
wall, whose sorrowful story I now began to be acquaint- 
ed with. The series of his misfortunes learned thus 
slowly, blow by blow, inspired me with such interest, 
aud harmonised so much with my own sad situation, 
that curiosity overcame my fatigue and drowsiness. It 
was a means of diverting my thoughts from the misery 
which I felt during my trial respecting the welfare of 
many individuals, to whom the slightest suspicion might 
cost years of imprisonment, of torments, and anguish. 

Examination after examination followed, multiplying 
in number every day, and beginning early in the morn- 
ing, in the evening, or midnight, just as Salvotti might 
consider the moment favourable to renew his persecu- 
tions. At one time they would refer to the acquaintance 
he had discovered that I had had with some person or 
other at Milan; from which circumstance he would at- 
tempt to deduce proofs that they were connected with 
the secret societies. At another he would torment me 
for hours together, on the supposition that the papers 
seized had been brought to me at Milan, with the view 
of discovering who had been the bearer. ‘The next day 
he would revert to Switzerland or to France, asserting 
what was false, in the hope of eliciting what might be 
true, and returning again and again on the same scent 


| under different arguments, without ever slacking, with- 
| out ever despairing to bewilder me or tire me out by the 


interminable length of his vexatious questionings, 

One morning the door of my prison opened; and in- 
stead of the turnkeys or Minghini, Salvotti himself en- 
tered, and addressed me in the following manner :— 

“ You are a liar,—I have proofs of it; we have had 
Colonel arrested, and he has confessed all.” 

“ Indeed,” I answered, endeavouring to disguise the 
dreadful sensation this news caused ne; “ indeed, and 
what may he have confessed 1?” 

« You will learn in good time; you have a great deal 
of impudence to persist that you have never plotted with 
him.” 

«“ Impudence! no, sir,—frankness.” 

His lips curled into an ironical smile; then assuming 
by degrees a more benign expression, he said, “ You do 
not deserve my pity, | am aware; I have however come 





but a practised examiner, and one who like him was | to open to you the only path of safety, All concealment, 


little scrupulous about the means, could have invented, 
or would have allowed himself to make use of, 
Inter:ogatories of this nature, despotically and fraudu- 


| all denial is henceforth useless, as Colonel 
all. We are now alone; nothing which you may reveal 
to me shall be laid before the commission or any mem- 
lenily conducted, formed the whole of the proceedings, | ber of it, it will be submitted only to the emperor; your 
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responsibility will thus be protected ; do not let this op- 
portunity escape, for it will never return. All those 
whom you knew at Milan have been summoned before 
the commission ; and so many charges hang over you, 
that nothing but your youth could have induced my 
compassion to make you this offer.” 

“I am obliged to you for your advice, sir, of which 
your kind feelings guarantee the intention, but I regret 
that I am unable to avail myself of it.” 

“ Then you reject the saving hand which I hold out 
to you!” 

“T cannot help it,” said I, wishing him good morn- 
ing. 

« Well, well, your fate then is sealed; I wash my 
hands of you; it is your own doing; you will now be 
brought before us, when the depositions of Colonel) —— 
will overwhelm you.” 

Salvotti, who had an eye to every thing, had doubt- 
less calculated on the effects of his words being strongly 
enhanced by the fear and anxiety which this arrest 
might give me. My uneasiness, I must admit, was in- 
deed very great, not so much for the thing itself, as for 
the consequences which might result to the colonel. The 
commissioners knew [ had been acquainted with him; 
but I thought I had warded off all suspicion from him 
by maintaining, in spite of the obstinate persistance of 
Salvotti, that he did not belong to any secret society, and 
that nothing had passed between us which could subject 
him to the jurisdiction of the commission. Nothing 
which I had done produced this perturbation ; it arose 
rather from my feelings for the father of a family, placed 
at the mercy of this inexorable court, merely because 
his name has been found among my papers. What dis- 
quiet, what regret this gave me! At length, however, I 
was relieved from my dreadful suspense: they led me 
forth to ascertain the reality of what I suspected. 

“ Do you see this signature?” said Salvotti, as I en- 
tered the chamber of the commission, standing up with 
some papers in his hand, as though ready prepared to 
burl at once and more strongly the blow with which he 
expected to annihilate me. “ Do you see this signature ?” 
he repeated ; “ do you observe? There is Colonel 
at the bottom of each page, It was rather a long ex- 
amination,” he said, with a triumphant sneer; “ and its 
results are decisively overwhelming to you. The colonel 
has spoken, he has confessed the truth ; and if you have 
the effrontery to deny it, he is within call, and shall be 
brought face to face with you.” 

Several ts of sil ensued after this peremp- 
tory address; and Salvotti, who had kept his eye on me 
the whole time, thought I was staggered. He arose, and 
approached me. “Come,” said he, “submit; tell the 
truth; forgo this silly system of negation ; you see it 
is of no use,—we know every thing. Now come, make 
a clean breast of it; it is the only way left you to redeem 
He did not finish the sentence. “ Must we then 
bring the colonel to confront you ?” 

« And if you do,” I said at last, * what then? what 
can he say ?” 

“ That you are,” answered Salvotti with sharpness, 
and re-seating himself, “that you are ar incendiary, 
that you have spoken to him of the secret societies, and 
have incited him to treason; it is all down here in his 
examination.” 

“TI claim the right of being allowed to read it.” 

“ You have not the right to claim any thing here.” 

«“ Bat, sir—” 

« T have nothing to do with buts,—-so it is.” 

“ How can I defend myself, unless I know the charges 
of which I am accused ? If Colonel has charged me 
with any thing, I claim, nay I demand, not only that his 
deposition be submitted to me, but that we be confronted 
together, and that immediately.” 

«Silence! how dare you speak thus! the colonel 
knows you well, and has mistrusted the words of a man 
who—” 

«“ Who never visited him but once, as I have already 
told you; and then only for a few seconds, and in the 
presence of his children and two or three other persons. 
This visit I should have considered too unimportant 
even to mention, but that his name was found in my 
list, and that I felt there was a likelihood of aggra- 
vating your suspicions by concealing such a trifling 
circumstance. The colonel, you say, has charged me 
with certain things, I again require to see what they 
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“ And I again require you to act with more respect 
towards the commission.” 


Sharp words upon this began between us. I protested 
against the evidence of the colonel, and insisted upon 
knowing it; he attempted, by blustering, equivocal ex- 
pressions, to put me in anxiety respecting an arrest 
which had never taken place, and an examination equally 
fictitious. He closed the interrogatory with his usual 
farewell,—*“ You will be hung ;” to which I responded 
as I commonly did, “I cannot help it.” I then re-entered 
my prison, and throwing myself on my knees, poured 
out my heart in tears, thanking God for having delivered 
me from this new snare. 

In another examination, after many trifling questions 
and much extraneous conversation, Salvotti all at once 
took up the fatal list, and said, «« What do you call this 
name ?” 

« Mussotti, the astronomer.” 

«“ He—good. Well, and what is this cipher at the 
end of his name ?” 

“TI do not know.” 

“ Oh you don’t know! well then I do: you are ac- 
quainted with this Mussotti.” 

«“ Yes, I saw him at the Observatory, and he was kind 
enough to show me the instruments there; that is all I 
know of him.” 

«“ You had no conversation together on politics, eh ?” 

“No, most certainly not.” 

“ Indeed ! well, Mussotti has”—He stopped abruptly, 
to read in my features what was going on within my 
mind, but he could perceive no alteration. “ Well then,” 
he went on, “ Mussotti has fled: instead of obeying the 
summons of the commission, he has taken to flight, 
which shows how much he feared being compromised, 
and proves that he had been engaged with you in traitor- 
ous practices.” 

“ This logic is somewhat novel, sir,” I replied. “A 
man takes to flight at a moment when you are every day 
making fresh arrests, for occurrences which took place 
prior to my arrival in Milan, and hence you conclude 
that we are accomplices. Keally this is a strange de- 
duction for a man of talent to make; it displays a 
great desire to find people guilty. If Mussotti has left 
Milan, I have no doubt he had his reason for it; but as 
far as I am concerned, he might have remained there for 
ever without fear.” 

This, which I then uttered before Salvotti, twelve 
years ago, I now repeat. Mussotti was perfectly inno- 
cent of what he was accused: the mere fact of his name 
being found among my papers, not inserted by myself, 
but by some one of the Italian exiles, was the cause of 
his being summoned before the commission by the inqui- 
sitor, who could not without most lying exaggerations 
have formed the slightest charge, the shadow of an accu- 
sation, from any word of mine. 

This attempt having, like the others, failed, we reverted 
to indifferent conversation, until I demanded the power 
of establishing by witness the following facts :— 

Ist. That I intended to quit Milan for Florence a few 
days after that of my arrest. 

2d. That my conversation with such and such per- 
sons, whose name I gave, would remove all doubt as tu 
my opinions respecting Italy in general, and Lombardy 
more particularly. 

It was a matter of great importance to me that these 
witnesses should be called; they would have fully corro- 
borated the testimony of Buonarotti’s letter, as to the 
telinquishment of my political mission, and proved that 
I had not the slightest criminal intercourse with the 
Italian subjects of the empire. 

I therefore insisted on these witnesses being called ; 
but Salvotti replied, that a political offender was not al- 
lowed to call witnesses; and that it rested with the 
inquisitor alone to judge whether such a course was ad- 
visable or not. 

«“ Then you leave him entirely without means of de- 
fence,” I said dejectedly ; “you refuse him that which 
the law affords to the greatest criminal.” 

“In Austria the first thing looked to is to avoi pub- 
licity ; justice is administered here without any stir, se- 
cretly, patriarchally. It is the best plan for preserving 
the safety of the state—” 

«“ And that of the accused, sir?” I asked, 

« That of the accused !—ob,” replied Salvotti with a 
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judges.” 

It required all the command I had over myself to con- 
trol my indignation at this cool piece of impudence; but 
I contented myself with remarking, “ You take then a 
great responsibility upon yourself, I think.” 

« Not with you at all events, young sir,” he answered: 
“the simple facts of the papers seized with you, their 
nature and contents, render you amenable to the utmost 
rigour of the law.” 

“ Pray, sir, could you apply the punishment of death 
to any one who, in a moment of mental derangement, 
bad conceived the project of stabbing some person, and 
on recovering his reason had rejected with horror that 
offspring of his delirium? Could you condemn him 
merely for having seized upon him the weapons he had 
intended to use in his fury ! Would he not appeal to 


abandoned his criminal intention? and if he proved his 
statement, what could be done against him? I am in the 
same case. You say that the circumstance alone of pos- 
sessing such papers constitutes treason, and that my con- 
tinuing to keep them was enough to prove I had not 
renounced my mission. I answer, that my retaining 
such papers was nothing more than an imprudence, and 
an indiscretion of a giddy youth,—an imprudence in it- 
self sufficient to prove how little importance I attached 
to them. I answer, also, that I did not even commence 
the execution of my design, as is proved by the exami- 
nations; and that the letter of Buonarotti shows clearly 
that I had even abandoned the intention. This aban- 
donment I should establish beyond all doubt, if I were 
but allowed to prove by witnesses my intended departure, 
and my opinion of Italian affairs. In such a state of 
things can you, without committing an odious injustice, 
can you condemn me to death ?” 


scaffold.” 

They then re-conducted me to my prison. It was 
quite dark. As soon as I was !eft alcne, I proceeded to 
strike the signal to Confortinati. He gave me no an- 
swer. I had always found him so eager to reply, that it 


wall. What could cause his silence? I tapped again, 
thinking he might be asleep or ill; but I was not an- 
swered, either that evening or the next morning. ‘The 
loss of his company overwhelmed me with sadness and 
despair, as if my grave had been for an instant half 
opened and then suddenly reclosed over me. 


- — 


CHAPTER XI. 


ings, during the ten or twelve days of our intercourse, | 
made my heart beat with pity and indignation. I shall | 
relate it here just as my memory has retained it. 


and hawking drugs and medicine from town to town; | 
wandering by turns from Ferrara to Venice, from Rovigo 

to Modena. I thus led a happy life, when all at once, | 
in 1818, I was arrested on suspicion of having acted as | 
a bearer of communications between the Carbonari of | 
the papal states and those of Venice. It was false, and | 
I denied it: but Salvotti would have it that I knew a | 
great deal, and that I was acquainted with all the Car- | 
bonari. In vain did I declare and affirm that I did not; | 
he persisted in pretending that I did, though he had no | 
proofs of it. I was then put on bread and water, loaded | 
with irons, and cast into a dungeon. Every now and | 
then he came into my prison to ascertain whether I | 
would make any disclosures; but what could I say, when | 
I was absolutely acquainted with nothing? The conse- | 
quence was, that he threatened to make me perish under | 
the scourge, should I persist in refusing to give up the | 
names of the Carbonari. I replied, ‘ Do as you will, | 
provided this end.’ Month after month however passed 
without bringing my misery to a close. I hoped that, | 
when the other prisoners were judged, I should receive | 
my sentence likewise, but I was disappointed; my fate | 
remained undecided. I began to despair. At last Sal- | 
votti came to me one day and said: ‘ You want your | 
sentence, do you? Well then, you shall rot in this | 
dungeon ; it is just what such a scoundrel as you are 

deserves,’ 











smile, like that of the wolf in the fable, “ Qh, that rests 


“ All hope now abandoned me; and with a piece of | 


the justice of his judges, stating that be had already | 
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in our hands, we are their advocates as well as their | broken glass I opened a vein in my arm. This was 


during the night. The next morning I should have 
been found a corpse, but that my arm in folding itself 
| over my breast closed the wound, and prevented the 
blood flowing from the gash I had made. When the 
| jailers entered, they believed it was all over with me, 
| and ran off to inform the inquisitor and the surgeon of 
| the circumstance. They came, bandaged my wound, 
| and restored me to animation. The judge was present, 
ready to make the most of my feebleness and procure 
evidence: he cried out that I must have been guilty, 
| since I had attempted to destroy myself; that I was a 
wretch, a gallows-bird, whom they would have allowed 
to make away with himself but that I was due to the 
scaffold. I only answered that my reasons for such an 
act were that my patience was exhausted, my health 
worn out by the succession of their tortures, and that I 
perceived no other way of terminating my captivity. I 
also told him that I was innocent, and had begun to say 
that, if the emperor had been aware of the horrible treat- 
ment I had experienced—when he interrupted me with a 
sardonic smile, and said ; ‘If you would like to have pen 
and ink, to memorialise his majesty on the subject, I 
will forward your petition.’ I lified up my lacerated 
arm, and replied, ‘ You know, you well know that I can- 
not hold a pen.’—* You are an infamous liar,’ he answer- 
ed, giving me a push, and added, ‘ Let some one watch 
thig rascal.’ He left the room, and I fainted away. 
When I again came to myself, I prayed Ciod to pardon 
me this attempt on my life, and fervently determined 
never again to commit such asin. I gradually recovered 
| my strength, but my nerves have never overcome the 
| shock ; and my arms, particularly the right, have never 
| been fully cured. This is the cause of my having so 
much difficulty in tapping the wall, as you may bave 
| observed. 





“Can we! you shall see that when you ascend the; “ They had continued to annoy me with every kind 


| of vexation during several months after this circum- 
| stance, when the news came of the sentence of Silvio 
| Pellico and Maroncelli. The Carbonari who were in 
| prison at Venice were now all tried. I wondered what 
| would become of me,—when my fate would be fixed. 


seemed cs if his ear had been constantly fixed at the | ‘ Come, get yourself ready ; it will soon be all over with 


| you!’ said my tormentors one day. ‘The sooner the 
| better,’ I answered. I thought they would take me at 
my word, put me into a sack and throw me into the 
| canal, or else lower me into one of the dungeons, and 

there let me perish with hunger. I recommended my 
| dear family to the Almighty: we had not met since my 


| arrest, and I was their only means of support; what has 


| become of them I know not. The wretches dragged me 


| from dungeon to dungeon, stopping every now and then 
| as if expecting me to demand pardon; but I said not a 
The account which Confortinati gave me of his suffer- | word. At last they brought me into a room, where they 


affixed heavy fetters to my ankles,—although my legs 
could scarcely support me! On this being done, the jailer 
cried, ‘ When we take off those garters, there will be 


not be long ere they are taken off; for not even Samson 
could have born the torments you inflict on me.’ ‘Take 
care of yourself, master mountebank,’ be resumed ; 
‘and if you should happen to know a nostrum for galled 
legs, you need only speak, we will get it for you?’ My 
blood boiled, and I could contain myself with great dif- 
ficulty. ‘They then led me to a gondola, loading me 
with abuse all the way. I thought they were going to 
drown me. ‘T'wo hours elapsed, and my apprebensions 
on that score were not yet dispelled, I wondered where 
they were taking me. At last we landed at Palestrina. 
‘ Where are we going?’ for the twentieth time I asked 
my guards. ‘To your destination,’ was their only re 
ply. 

“T was put into a carriage. ‘Surely,’ 1 said to my- 
self, « they are going to shut me up in some Hungarian 
fortress, where I shall never more be heard of!’ I would 
far rather have been engulphed in the Adriatic, for an 
Austrian fortress is worse than a tomb. However, I 
soon found that we were on the route to Padua, and not 
to Hungary. On arriving at Mantua I was at length 
told that the prisoners were no longer judged at Venice, 
and that I was going to Milan. But what I had done, 
or what I could have to do with Milan puzzled me ex- 
ceedingly. 

“Thad been here some time, when one day Salvotti 
came and said to me,‘ Ah! you see I take care of you; 
wherever I go, you go. Do you mean to be more tract- 


| 

“I got my living in a quiet way, by telling fortunes | mighty little skin on your bones!’ I answered, * It will 
| 
| 
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able at Milan than you were at Venice?’ I answered as | 


before that I was innocent. ‘ Well, well,’ said he, « we 
shall see which will be tired first: so long as the com- | 
mission exists you will go where we go; and whenever 

it may be dissolved, we will find you a lodging in some | 
mad-house or other.’—* God is more merciful than man,’ | 
I answered, ‘ and he will take pity on me.’ } 

« Four years have now worn away, and [ am still in | 
suspense as to my fate. Even should I after all regain | 
my liberty, what would it avail me? My livelihood is 
lost, my health broken, I have nothing to look forward 
to; and, but for my family, I would pray God to let me 
end my days in my prison, and that soon: but His will 
be done!” 

This afflicting narrative, which I could only collect 
at intervals, excited so much interest in me, that I often 
passed nearly the whole night at the wall in listening 
to its details. Often, wearied out, and overcome by 
the efforts I was obliged to make in order to gather 
the sense of each sentence, with a bursting heart I 
would throw myseif on my bed. Sleeplessness and 
anxiety svon again made me start, to collect, one by 
one, the touching words of a story which was but too 
vivid a presage, too sure a confirmation, of the fate I 
had to expect. 

If they have thus persecuted, I said to myself, a poor 
wretch merely on the suspicion of his having been em- 
ployed by the Carbonari as a letter-carrier, how will they 
not treat me, whom they may plausibly regard, from the 
se.zure of the writing-case, as one of the initiated in 
the secret societics, and deeply implicated in the plots | 
and mysteries of the disaffected. How dreadful was my 
position viewed in this light! how much weight it gave 
to the menaces of Salvotti! Death, death alone I felt 
was reserved for me: the future was no longer for me to 
dwell upon, or it was only a future of imprisonment 
and of persecution; but I consoled myself, like poor 
Confortinati, by the ejaculation, “Oh God, let thy will 
be done !” 

My examinations had been suspended for several days. 
The uncertainty and feverish energy with which these 
stormy and agitating meetings had endued my soul, 
began gradually to give way to that general exhaustion 
which ever results fram long and laborious efforts. So 
long as the struggle had continued, and I was kept day 
and night on the watch to penetrate and counteract the 
mach nations of such an inquisitor as Salvotti,—oblized 
to collect all my powers, both of soul and mind, to over- 
come the harrowing inquietude which not only my own 
fate but that of others gave me—TI had been like a brave 
warrior, who, in fighting for all that is dearest to him, 
disregards in the heat of action the deadly wound which 
has been inflicted on him; but who, when all is over, 
feels how necessary is the enthusiasm of self-devotion to 
deaden its smart. ‘There was this difference, however, 
that the blow which had fallen on me was without cure, 
and that I had no compensations for my sacrifice. I 
stood alone: alone I was doomed to die! and for me 
there was none of that inspiring solemnity which gives 
him who walks in the face of his fellow-men to the scaf- 
fold the encouraging conviction that his memory shall be 
hallowed in their hearts,—that his death, like a martyr- 
dom, will but make new proselytes. 

The death I was doomed to was altogether ignomini- 
ous: there was nothing to soften its severity, nothing to 
disguise its obscurity ; and, even until that death, no- 
thing but a wearisome captivity. A dreary prison stared 
me in the face,—a scaffold for its outlet; and, to sustain 
me through the fatal interval, nothing but the voice of 
my conscience and my honour,—“ Thou hast done well, 
persevere !”” 

But to lose life at four-and-twenty years of age, and 
to lose it without glory, was an appalling thought from 
which my very soul recoiled. ‘There were too many 
ties between me and the world, too many regrets, too 
many fond hopes, which my confidence in the mercy of 
God could not distinguish. But, alas! I knew not the 
God whom I invoked in the hour of misfortane. I 
supplicated him, it is true, day after day ; I even offered 
him my own life for the safety of that of others; but my 
faith, my reliance on him was too slightly founded to do 
away with the necessity of all other consolation, all other 
hope. In pouring itself before the Most High my soul 
obtained a sort of elevation; but it soon again dropped 
into despondency, and gave itself up to its gloomy appre- 
hensions. What tears rolled down my cheeks when, 
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despite of myself, I contemplated the past and the future ! 


What aching thoughts came over me, when my imagi- 
nation pictured all that I had lost, in colours far more 
beautiful than the reality! Oh, how long, how very 
long were the days! I was already worn out with their 
monotony. 

My surprise, my joy may hence perhaps be fancied, 
when one evening the jailer entered my prison, carrying 
several books, “ There,” said he, « there are the books 
you have asked for so often: I thought I would bring 
them to you myself.” 

To relieve him of his precious burden, and hastily 
see what the volumes were, was the work of an instant. 
« And who has sent me these books?” I enquired. 

“ The Counsellor Minghini.” 

“ Do offer him my best thanks: I had almost given up 
all hopes of them.” And I tarned over the pages, read- 
ing a line here and there, entirely unconscious of the 
presence of the jailer, who remained standing by me, 
smiling at my delight, to which he seemed to suppose he 
had not a little contributed. 

«“ Ah! we had some trouble to get them for vou,” he 
said, 

“Tam sure I ought to recompense you then,” I re- 
plied. 

“Oh no, sir; but—perhaps you would like to have 
a better dinner to-morrow ?” 

« Yes, yes,—a feast, a banquet; I give you a carte- 
blanche for that. Good night, good night !” 

He at last left me to myself. My books, my dear 
books were on the table: I kissed them one by one. 
There were the life of Alfieri, a Petrarch, a Labruyére, an 
English translation of Foscolo’s Jacopo Ortis, a volume 
of Dante, and a little French-Italian dictionary. These 
were my treasures. 

I stood and gazed upon them: they had arrived at 
the very moment when my heart was weighed down ; 
and now that they were in my possession I could! not 
bring myself to open them. The last time they had 
been in my hands, I was free! 

At last I took up Alfieri, and happened to open it 
upon the very page and passage which had so strack 
me on the day of my arrest,—that in which he says, 
« J.a fiamma della gloria si avvampante in me tralucea ;” 
“the flame of glory glowing before my eyes so electrified 
my soul.” 

My eyes filled with tears; the projects, the determi- 
nations with which this passage had inspired me reverted 
to my mind. I closed the book, and felt more deeply, 
more bitterly than ever the irreparable change in my 
prospects. The studious life which I had led presented 
itself to my thoughts in such colours, that I regretted the 
loss of the celebrity [ had anticipated far more than the 
pleasures and enjoyments of my youth, or the long 
years which I might have passed in affluence. Instead 
of the joy and exultation I had promised myself to im- 
part to my family, I had inflicted a pang upon them 
which nothing could atone for. I had lost all, sacri- 
ficed every thing, and for what? for a cause which was 
not my own. 

These distressing reflections banished for the moment 
any inclination to make use of the books I had so long, 
so ardently desired. If I did haply take them up, it was 
only to open them at randem, to gaze vacantly on the 
pages that I turned over, and replace them on the table 
with feelings of regret similar to those produced by any 
thing reviving the recollection of a dear departed friend. 

My first thoughts the next morning were my books. 
The painful train of ideas they had awakened the night 
before was superseded by the gratification I expected 
from their perusal. I took up Petrarch, and was wholly 
absorbed in him, when Counsellor Minghini entered. 

«“ What, already at your books!” hecried. “ It is not 
without difficulty, | assure you, that I have obtained 
them. Salvotti was very averse from it; and he is not 
aware that you will receive them for several days.” 

I warmly acknowledged this proof of his kindness. 

“ My poor friend,” he replied, «I am very glad that [ 
have it in my power to alleviate your misfortunes.” 

Supplied with a tolerable quantity of books, I resolved 
to resume my studies, as the only means of relieving 
the tediousness of my captivity and the uneasiness 
which preyed on my mind. I devoted the morning to 
Italian authors, intending to make myself thoroughly 
acquainted with the language, history, and literature of 
the country in whose cause I seemed destined to perish : 


I wished to die an Italian. In the evening I read Jacopo 
Ortis. 

The regrets, the sentiments, the impassioned earnest- 
ness of the proscribed patriot, all came home to my heart; 
all his feelings were in sympathy with mine. His love 
for his country equally fired my soul; and, like him, 
familiarising myself with death, I waited its approach 
without dismay, as the termination of the agonising 
trials I was called upon to sustain. At each of the strik- 
ing thoughts with which this interesting book abounds, 
I paused to give vent to my tears, or to plunge into 
meditations, which ofien engrossed my mind for several 
hours. 

I fancied I discovered a similarity between my own 
situation and that of Jacopo,—both deprived of our na- 
tive land, disgusted with the baseness of men, tired of an 
existence which could no longer be devoted to liberty, or 
glory, and Jooking upon death as the end of all suffer- 
ings. His hopes and feats, his independence and his 
love, were expressed in a language which found a corre- 
sponding chord in my soul. I identified myself with his 
griefs, and experienced a sort of solace in perusing his 
pages full of throbbing eloquence and poetry. 

After reading his resolution to lay down his life rather 
than bow the neck to the yoke of his country’s oppres- 
sors, I felt more fixed in my resignation, and more de- 
termined to suffer all rather than compromise the dignity 
of my character. His patriotic outbursts on the servi- 
tude of Italy re-animated my love for this ill-fated land ; 
and I regretted, like him, that I could not shed the last 
drop of my blood for her welfare. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XII. 


The man in affliction must have some vent for his 
feelings ; and when in prison, without a friend, be will 
write them on the walls of his cell, like Tasso, or upon 
a table like Pellico. I wrote mine with the point of a 
pin on the margin of my Jacopo Ortis. Little did I 
think that the book would be taken away and preserved 
by my sister; and that, after many long years of cap- 
tivity, it would still help me to call to mind a multitude 
of sensations, which I never could without such assistance 
have recollected in all their vivid reality. This outpour- 
ing of my heart relieved if, and enabled me to attend 
more calinly to my occupation of reading. 

* Do not let me disturb you,” said the Counsellor 
Minghini to me one morning ; “remain at your table, 
There is a satisfaction at least in giving you books ; you 
do make use of them.” 

«“ Ah,” I replied, “I would willingly pass ten years 
in a fortress, and make myself happy there, if I were 
but provided with books to instruct me, amd paper on 
which to put down my meditations.” 

“ And these you might be allowed here, if you would 
but be a little more compliant.” 

“T have told you already, my dear sir,” I answered, 
“that it does not depend upon myself: it lies with God 
and my ill stars; do not then, I beg of you, cease your 
kind offices in my favour.” 

“You need not ask me that,” he said, taking me 
warmly by the hand; “do you not see that I watch over 
you as though you were an orphan intrusted to my 
charge? All the favour my influence can procure you 
shall have: but over your sentence I can have no con- 
trol; and I regret, deeply regret to repeat, that it will be 
a capital one, and will be carried into execution if—” 
He hesitated, and did not finish the sentence. 

“If such be the will of Heaven,” I added, as I bade 
him adieu ; “ thanks, thanks !” 

Before I again betook myself to my book, I wrote 
upon the margin, “ At least I shall die untarnished.” 

Having been assured by Minghini that I should not 
be brought before the commission for some time, I con- 
tinued my Italian studies more assiduously than ever, 
and arranged the occupations of the day still more me- 
thodically than I had yet done. Regulating my actions 
by the aid of a neighbouring clock, I had a stated time 
for every thing, just as at Geneva, where I had led a 
life which seemed almost intended by Providence as @ 
novicjate to that of a prison. 

One day—it was about the first of March—I thought 
I heard strokes on the left-hand wall. I listened: my 
ear was not deceived: it was indeed the usual signal, 





struck distinctly and softly. I gave the reply: the 
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MEMOIRS OF A PRISONER OF STATE. 
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-emotion of my feelings quickened the beating of my 


heart. I thought it was the prisoner who had first cor- 
responded with me by the wall. Hush! I counted Chi 
eci ? Immediately I gave my name, and in tern I put 
the question myself. «I am the Colonel Moretti,” was 
the answer. I had heard the name several times eremy 
arrest, and had been told that he was a brave officer of 
Brescia, who had been dragged to prison in a dying 
state. My attention, my concern for him rendered my 
desire of communicating with him more lively than 
ever. It was exactly with him that I had conversed 
before; but then, being ill, he could not keep up the 
correspondence. We sat by the wall each day as long 
as his strength gave him power. Soon being enabled by 
practice to speak and comprehend our language, I told 
him who I was, from whence I came; the cause of my 
arrest, and all that had happened to me since I had been 
imprisoned. “My unfortunate companion,” he always 
reiterated when we left off our dialogue, “ why didst 
come to out wretched land? Why hast thou not lost thy 
life gallantly on some glorious. battle-field, in the eye of 
him we have both served ?” 

Wien I had completed my sorrowful history he began 
his own. Its heart-rending details made me often. inter- 
rupt him, in order to give some truce to the sensa- 
tions it produced on me. 

“I was brought np,” he said, “to a different profes- 
sion than that of arms; but, in the year 1797 I joined 
the Italian legions which the great man organised soon 
after his first victories over Austria. “Who could resist 
his appeal T What Italian but felt his heart fired with 
enthusiasm at his proclamation, at the promises of free- 
dom and nationality held out to us,—to us, the degraded 
slaves of Austrian or Venetian despotism? What a 
glorious career I went through in my early service! I 
was a lieutenant when the treaty of Campo Formio took 
place. Oh, what a moment of exultation was that to 
my country! But alas, our deliverer departed frem the 
land of his victories, and Italy again sank under the Aus- 
trian yoke. I retreated into Switzerland with the French 
army under Massena, and our soldiers won new laurels 
there. Our exile was bitter, but ere long the war-god 
re-appeared, and a single effort of his mighty genius 
delivered Italy from her hated oppressors. 1 fought on 
the day of Marengo; I was made a captain, and entered 
the guard. In 1804, I went to Paris with my regiment, 
to add to the splendour of the coronation ceremony. At 
Austerlitz I commanded a company of grenadiers, and 
was wounded. Those were glorious times! Soon after 
I became aide-de-camp to General Lecchi, with whom, 
in this capacity, I served in several campaigns. I after- 
wards re-entered the infantry, in which I successively 
attained the ranks of major and colonel, and went 
through the campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814. Oh, 
what a fine regiment ours was!—it was the finest in 
the whole army: such discipline, such smartness, such— 
He himself used to admire us, as we passed before him 
in. review. 

“In 1814, we formed part of the army under Eugene 
Beauharnais, a splendid body of men who would have 
carried every thing before them if they had only been 
well commanded. But Napoleon was betrayed through- 
out; despite of his wonderful series of military ma- 
nesuvres in France, he was compelled to succumb: and 
we were also compelled, after fifteen years of inde- 
pendence, again to submit to Austrian bondage. The 
viceroy, to secure his own millions, signed the capitula- 


’ tion of Mantua, which was only enforced as regarded 


himself; all the other stipulations were violated. Our 
army, which was to have remained on foot, was sbout 
to be disorganised and disbanded, when some of the 
generals, together with many of the colonels and superior 
officers, agreed to rise against the Austrians. I was 
among the number; we were denounced and arrested. 
Before an attempt of any kind was made, we were 
removed into the citadel of Mantua, and there judged 
by @ court-martial, After a long and harassing trial, 


“many of us were degraded from our rank and detained 


in confinement. As for me, I was taken to Keonisgratz, 
a fortress on the frontiers of Silesia; I remained there 
four years, at the end of which time they set me at 
liberty, 

“On returning to Brescia, my native place, I had to 
find means of subsistence. I was deprived of my half- 
pay, and almost without any income. During my im- 
prisonment I had learned German, and by translating 
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some works in that language I obtained a pittance suf- 
ficient to support me. I thus lived on, I may say in 
comfort, until the events of 1821, which turned every 
head, and more particularly those of ‘the Brescians. 
Some of the leading men of the town convened meetings 
to adopt measures in case the Piedmontese should enter 
Lombardy. I attended once, and naturally enovgh said 
a few words on the revolutions of Naples and Piedmont, 
and the possibility of an invasion. I stayed but a few 
minutes : little did I think those few minutes might cost 
me liberty and perhaps life! 

“ Austria out-manceuvred us, and persecution began 
after several months had passed. ‘Frequent arrests, in 
Milan, Mantua, and in Brescia, puf every body on the 
alert; I should most likely have fled into Switzerland, 
had I been aware of any cause of apprehension. One 
night, when I was fast asleep, my house was surrounded 
by the police ; and in a short time I found myself a pri- 
soner, seated in a carriage between a commissary and two 
officers. ‘It is only as a witness,’ said the commissary, 
‘that your presence is requested before the commission.’ 
But I had had to do with the police of Austria before, 
and knew it well. I said to myself, ‘They can only 
have arrested me on suspicion; some one or other has 
given information against me; what can it be? I have 
done nothing; but what passed years ago has left me 
under a stigma: I shall be considered as recidivous, and 
in Austria political recidivation is never forgiven. How- 
ever I may deny the charge against me, avouch my 
innocence with the greatest earnestness, they will never 
credit me; I know them of old.’ All the horrors of an 
endless captivity stood before my mind, and I shrunk 
appalled, unable to face them. It was night: the police 
had inadvertently overlooked a penknife which I had 
about me. I drew it from my pocket, cautiously opened 
it, and made a deep gash in my throat. The blood—” 

How Moretti continued I know not; my knees knock- 
ed together, I was almost insensible with horror. The 
dreadful state of his mind at that moment,—the blood— 
the man himself in the agonies of death—all presented 
themselves vividly before my eyes. I was so agonised 
by it, that despite of the intenseness of my desire to learn 
the event of this dreadful resolve of my neighbour, some 
time elapsed ere I could recover myself and again ap- 
proach the wall. 

“The wound was deep,” he continued, «the blood 
flowed in torrents. I soon lost my senses; and this was 
unfortunate, for my head in dropping on my breast 
closed the wound, and so prevented the loss of blood. 
But for this, I should have been spared much suffering. 
On arriving at Milan at daybreak, my escort, instead of 
a prisoner, found apparently a corpse. In the greatest 
consternation, they immediately placed me in bed, and 
sent for a surgeon and the inquisitor. When I was | 
brought to myself, a surgeon stood close to my pillow, 
and at the foot of my bed a man dressed in black, whom 
I afterwards recognised as Salvotti, though my sight was 
at first so weak I could scarce distinguish any thing. 
‘You are a great criminal’ said he; ‘he who had a 
clear conscience would not seek to put an end to his 
days. Once pardoned, your pardon has been thrown 
away; again you have returned to your evil ways, to the 
fate to which you have destined yourself; but we know 





all, we have taken means: this time you shall not escape 
your doom.’ I was so weak that I could not answer 
him; indeed in a few moments I relapsed into insensi- 
bility, and remained several days in this precarious state, 
wavering between life and death. Ihave learned since 
that one of the judges (Salvotti most likely) remained 
almost constantly by my side, to make notes of any ex- 
pression, however slight, which might escape me during 
my delirium; while a jailer always remained near me, to 
prevent any further attempt I might make on my life by 
tearing off my bandages. There was no need of this: I 
had come to the same conclusion, now that the first at- 
tempt had failed, as the great man at Fontainebleau: 
‘Tt is not so to be,—I will live!’ I had scarcely gained 
sufficient strength to open my lips, when my examina- 
tion was begun. Having been led to believe that I had 
killed myself, my companions had laid all sorts of charges 
against me in their own exculpation. In Austria, my 
young friend, there is neither pardon nor absolution for 
him who does not pay to power its tribute of servility 
and infamy. Only be base, and they will pardon your 
having fired a whole province with civil war; but if 
you are magnanimous and firm, and have but breathed 





a sigh over the degradation of our unhappy country, 
they will persecute you to the uttermost. As to my 
denunciators, I will not imprecate on their heads one 
pang in vengence for the misery and the blood they have 
cost me. I leave them to their own remorse. But with 
regard to Salvotti, I should esteem it a joy to be broken 
on the wheel, provided they would first shut him up 
alone with me, and two good swords: with what ecstacy 
should I mark the shuddering of the wretch, to whom 
our corpses will be sterping-stones to honour. Oh, how 
cursed are we to have for our examiner and judge, a man 
who tramples under foot every thing which conscience 
has hallowed, a man who makes himself the personal 
enemy of the unhappy captives if they do not yield to 
his menaces or perfidious promises !” 

This affecting narrative, which I have given here 
without interruption, took many days to be conveyed 
from one cell to the other, letter after letter, word after 
word, sentence after sentence: but what will not perse- 
verance achieve ? 

The unfortunate Moretti, still weak from the effects of 
his wound, was often obliged to pause in order to regain 
strength. I also often interrupted him to recover my spirits. 
Our captivating employment was soon taken from us; 
but we again resumed it three years after, in the dun- 
geons of Spielberg, where he ended his life. 

The days were becoming longer, the weather was less 
showery, the sky less cloudy. Spring was at hand. In 
spite of bolts and bars I felt its influence, and I opened 
my window to inbale the breeze, which was still chilly, 
though tempered by a March sun. With my brow rest- 
ing against the bars, [ often plunged in those distracting 
reveries in which the soul, devoid of any anchor, wanders 
from grief to grief, and fluctuates between the earth 
from which it revolts, and the heaven it dares not invoke. 
Sometimes | turned my eyes towards the small opening 
through which the light entered, and watched the clouds 
flitting across the sky: I marked how they assumed 
different aspects and colours, commingling together and 
disappearing. The thought came over me, that but a 
few days and I should be like those ephemeral vapours 
which display themselves for an instant, and then pass 
away irom our sight for ever, At other times my atten- 
tion was drawn to the branches of the willow tree front- 
ing my window, which was now beginning to bud; and 
then an inexpressible pang shivered through my frame, 
on thinking that the beauties wherewith the Almighty 
covers the earth at the return of spring were never again 
to bless my eyes. I turned away from it, and with down- 
cast feelings gazed round my prison. 

And this, then, thought I, is all the space which is 
allotted to me, this is my world until the time when I 
shall be released from life and absorbed into eternity. 
Here my remaining days will be passed; here, in soli- 
tude, without one of my sighs being overheard, without 
one of my feelings being poured out into a kindred bo- 
som. Oh, that [had butacompanion! Oh, that I were 
with Moretti! It is but a wall that now separates us— 
why should I not again try the signal? I gave three 
taps; I repeated them, but received no answer. I con- 
cluded that he was overcome by his sufferings, which 
was a common occurrenee. I betook myself to a book, 
but it was of no use. After about am hour had elapsed, 
I again tried the wall, and though I struck it somewhat 
loudly no answer was returned, I feared that his wound 
had again opened. But no: we had eonversed together 
only the day before, and whenever he felt too weak to 
continue our conversation, he gave me notice by a few 
distinct knocks, [I sprang to the window, clung fran- 
tically to the bars, and was going to eall him, when the 
voice of the jailer brought me to my senses. 

He was coming towards my cell. I listened intently. 
I heard him open the door of Moretti’s cell, and enter. 
When be went out again, I heard no bolts re-fastened. 

What I feared to think was then too true; my poor 
friend had been removed from my side, during the night 
perhaps, or this morning whilst I slept. 

I was bereaved of my only consolation! Then I felt 
as though the last link that united me to my fellow crea- 
tures had been destroyed, and I had fallen into irrevoca- 
ble solitude. 

There is no sympathy so strong as that between two 
prisoners who suffer for the same cause, and endeavour 
by their ingenuity to overcome the obstacles intended to 
prevent their intercourse. Nothing can give an idea of 
the consolation which is felt under these circumstances, 
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when a correspondence is once established. Hence I 
deeply regretted the loss of Moretti. I commiserated 
and loved him as a fellow sufferer sent by Providence to 
alleviate my anxiety. Our conversations had become an 
essential part of our wretched existence, and their sudden 
breaking off was a fresh persecution of fortune, extreme- 
ly paintul to endure. 

Every now and then, however, I struck the wall, but 
it still remained mute. I felt that in so doing I was only 
fostering an illasion; yet I could not resist giving the 
summons, in the wretched hope that my poor comrad 
might still be there to answer. 

Too sure, at length, that he was no longer near me, 
I returned to the window more dejected than ever. This 
distressed my mind with the feeling that nothing was 
left me but my own reflections; that every tie, every 
earthly solace, was torn from me; and that henceforth 
my soul had nothing whereon to fix its hopes, but that 
heavenly mansion where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest. 





| jection was overcome. 


The sun, showering down its light, did not raise me | 


from my reveries. I gave myself up to them with a kind 
of delight, like one who, when his dearest hopes are 
blasted, finds a morbid pleasure in his very mourning 
garments, 

The birds, singing on the house-tops and trees, an- 
nounced the glad days which were coming; but, alas! 
they sung not for me; they affected not my soul in the 
least; I was neither more joyous, nor more depressed, 
Absorbed in grief, the bright earth was to me nothing. 

Bat at four and twenty a very slight circumstance is 
sufficient to revive our attachment to the world. The 
sound of a female voice, and some light and quick steps 
which I-heard, attracted my attention, and induced me 
to try to gain sight of her who was in the yard. I clam- 
bered to the top of the window sofily, lest I should alarm 
the sentinel, and stood on tiptoe for a while; but the 
boards with which it was blinded reached above iny head. 
I remained as long ‘as I could in this fatiguing position, 
and was about to descend, when a bunch of violets, 
adroitly thrown, fell at my feet. To drop from the bars 
by which I clung, and leap on the floor, was the work 
of an instant. It was well I happened to be so agile, 
for the door of my prison opened at the same moment, 
and I bad scarcely time to conceal my violets before the 
keeper entered: he was the bearer of books from my 
friend Minghini. 

«“ Bravo! my good Riboni,” I cried, “here is food for 
the mind, I need not say how much [ thank you for it.” 

«“ For my part, give me a good flask of Piedmontese 
wine! What is the use of making one’s eyes ache over 
these things?” he answered, as he laid the books on my 
bed: “ they always send me to sleep, and besides what 
good are they after all, one only bores oneself for no- 
thing.” 

« Well, then, Ribani, bring me two bottles of the best 





wine of Piedmont—no, no, better than that, of France, | 


of the best quality: you understand.” 

“ Directly, sir.” 

«“ And on my birthday, ere long, I will put Cisalpino 
and his staff on their mettle. 

“ Come, that is sensibie; you speak like a French- 
man now,” said Riboni, “ you may take my word, that 
sort of regimen will do you good. I do not know how 
it is,” he continued, “but I have always had a liking 
for the French, ever since I had to do with them in the 
military prison where I was head keeper. And rare 
fellows they were that I had to do with! wild dogs as 
ever lived, every one of them; drinking and singing but 
half an hour before they were going to be shot. Now 
there was one of them, about your size, who had killed 
his corporal in a duel. When they came to take him to 
execution, he whistled like a thrush, and cried out, ¢ Hey- 
day ! stop a minute, I can’t go until I have finished this 
glass: here’s to your health, Riboni‘!’ and he drank it 
off ata gulp. ‘I am sorry,’ I said, ‘to see a fine fellow 
like you going to die in .this way.’—* Fiddle-de-dee,’ he 
exclaimed, as he took me by the hand, ‘it is a great deal 
better to have a dozen balls in one’s body, and have done 
with it, than to drag one ‘at one’sankle.’ And with that 
away he went, walking quicker than the gend’armes. 
Deuce-a-bit would he have his eyes bound, or kneel 
down ; but he stood straight up, and gave them the sig- 
nal to fire himself. There was a fellow for you! but he 
would not have gone off so resolute, if he bad not first 
of all washed his throat with a bottle or two, I'll swear.” 
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« Well,” said I, “ without all this drink, let them but 
take me out to be shot, and not to the gallows, and you 
will see whether I shall not walk to the place of execu- 
tion as coolly as he did.” 

“ Pshaw! what nonsense it is telking in that way ; 
you ought to make yourself happy. I will go and fetch 
the Burgundy—the right stuff; and in the meanwhile 
you can amuse yourself with looking over the books.” 

“In the French prisons they were allowed to sing, 
remember,” I said ; “ but in the Austrian—” 

Riboni shrugged up his shoulders. «“ You must have 
patience,” he hastily added, closing the door. 

Hardly was I alone, when I took out the pretty bou- 
quet, addressing in my heart warm thanks to the com- 
passionate girl who had taken pity on an ill-fated foreign- 
er; for I had no doubt she was the charitable being who 
had thrown me the flowers. My spirits revived, my de- 
A fondness, a love for life re- 
awoke within me. I inhaled with delight the sweet 
fragrance of the violets, and then I carefully searched 
the bouquet in the hope of discovering a letter. When 
I found none, I was as sad as if I had had any cause to 
expect one; as if this mark of attention could have 
arisen from more than mere politeness. How wildly, 
how boundlessly one’s imagination soars within prison 
walls! 

I returned to the window ; I again clambered up, with 
the violets on my lips; I listened eagerly. The senti- 
nel’s iron-shod foot tramping the sand was the only 
sound. ‘Ihe young girl was gone then; but her vision 
stood before my eyes ; I pictured her to myself beautiful, 
and my soul reanimated and full of gratitude, divesting 
itself of the gloomy thoughts which oppressed it but a 


| few moments before, gave itself up unhesitatingly to the 


delightful sensations which this incident had produced. 

Providence had sent it to make up for the loss of my 
poor Moretti. I thanked God for it, raising my eyes 
with confidence and love towards the brightness of the 
blue heavens, and almost fancying that He had made 
them thus brilliant to give me an omen that ere long 
better days were in store for me. 

Consoled by this, after placing my violets next to my 
heart, I turned to the books brought me, and which I had 
not yet opened. I took them up one by one, turning 
éver the pages, and rejoicing in the anticipation of the 
long hours of delight their perusal promised me. Then 
again I took out my flowers to inhale their perfume, and 
give way to the contemplation of the charms with which 
my fancy invested the giver. 

My softer emotions were dissipated by Riboni, who, 
with some of his men, brought me dinner and the wine. 

“ Let us see what sort of liquor this French wine-of 
yours is,” said I merrily ; and I filled some glasses. 

« Your health, sir!” said the keeper. “ Your health!” 
echoed the others, emptying their glasses at a draught. 

« Well, what do you say to it?” asked Riboni, smack- 
ing his lips: “ is not that wine, eh ?” 

“ We shall be better able to form a judgment after 
another glass,” said I, filling again. 

«And you—you my lads,” said he, turning to his 
comrades, “ it is not often you drink such wine as this.” 

“The wine of Palazuolo”—one of them began, but 
Riboni interrupted him saying, “ Away with your wine 
of Palazuolo! any body can see you were never out of 
your own nest ; but one must pardon such as you, who 
have never traveled and can know nothing. Now if you 
had been in France, like me—but come, Jet us leave the 
gentleman to his dinner.” And then turning to me: 
“ Drink a few glasses of this wine of your own native 
land; it will do you good when you are depressed ; 
and, take my word for it, it does no harm at any time. 
Now then, come along, come along, Cisalpino will be 
wanting us.” 

This man’s compassion, the interest which he took in 
me, I had remarked more than once; for though he 
strictly adhered to bis duty, he took care to soften its 
rigour. He often, by some kind remark, produced the 
calmness and resignation which my soul lacked, and J 
should have thought myself guilty of ingratitude had I 
not acknowledged his humanity. 

When I found myself alone, I put the little bunch of 
violets into water, and, with hope at my heart, finished 
my solitary repast for the first time without weeping over 
it. The wine of my country had revived my spirits ; 
the evening passed away rapidly in comparative comfort. 


evening before, in the hope of another nosegay ; but 
the hour passed by, and the day also, without any step 
being heard beside those of the sentinel’s and the jailer’s. 
«She will not come,” I said with a sigh, closing the 
window, which, despite of the cold breeze that chilled 
me, I had kept open nearly the whole day : “ to-morrow, 
perhaps, I shall be more fortunate.” But day after day 
wore on and she returned not. 

On the 18th of March Riboni brought me, as I had 
requested, an enormous bunch of violets; they were 
beautiful, odoriferous, but the heart which gave a senti- 
ment to the others was wanting. I laid them by coldly, 
without even smelling them: I was sad, and overcome 
by the memory of the past, when the flowers and pre- 
sents which my relations usually showered upon me on 
that day filled nfe with delight. I wrote in my book : 
«« Never, never more shall I look forward with joy to my 
birthday! no more kind surprises, no more unexpected 
trifles, no ‘more of those effusions of friendship that re- 
unite hearts which the merest nothings will sometimes 
disjoin. Ah me! when this anniversary next recurs, 
the grass will be green on my grave, and oblivion have 
effaced my name from the recollection of the living.” 

I remained for some time under the influence of these 
saddening thoughts, for which my chief 1emedy, was 
reading. Whenever my spirits became low, I betook 
myself to the employment of learning by heart some 
passages of Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, and Ariosto, I 
never quitted them until they were perfectly mastered ; 
and then, by repeating the verses I had learned the day 
before, and cultivating this mechanical art of memory, I 
endeavoured to subdue the gloomy visions of imagination 
and the deeper pangs of my heart. 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
The latter end of March had arrived, and I bad not 


been again called before the commission. The hours 
lapsed silently and miserably. In vain did I strive against 
the sadness and depression produced by the conviction 
that none of the friends dear to my heart would be pre- 
sent at my last moments. This dreadful feeling returned 
again and again to overwhelm me with sorrow. Vainly 
did I attempt to fix my thoughts solely upon my Creator, 
and on a future existence. My faith was not vivid 
enough ; my hopes, ‘my religious convictions not suffi- 
ciently rooted to detach me altogether from the affections 
of this world. I did not, it is true, murmur against God ; 
indeed I invoked him—I called upon him to succour me: 
but these outbursts, these appeais to his mercy, did but 
little toward imbuing my heart with that submission to 
his decrees which a true Christian only can attain. I 
had not yet that feeling of fraternity with the Saviour 
of the world, that confidence in our Redeemer, whereby 
we can throw ourselves before him, and pour all the an- 
guish, all the deep sorrows of the bosom, into his ear. 
I was not yet taught that in this world our lot is that .of 
suffering, but a suffering which becomes a species of joy, 
when it is supported by a reliance on the love of God, 
whose word and whose promises are not of to-day or of 
yesterday, but for ever. 

I was calm, patient, prepared for death: but my soul 
was gloomy; and if sometimes the hope of a future 
existence entered my thoughts, it was only as a transient 
flash, which disappeared without producing a glow of 
warmth, a shadow of conviction. 

I prayed, fervently prayed; bot the healing balm of 
prayer is only bestowed upon those hearts which have 
long been knit to the Saviour and put their whole trust 
in him, or on those who’ have been suddenly struck by 
the light of the gospel, and in their new fervour bless 
the ills which have opened their eyes to its eternal truths. 
But to those whose belief in God is a sentiment, a) poeti- 
cal feeling rather than a faith, prayer is but a cry of an- 
guish—the forced uiterance of a soul which, overpowered 
by the weight of its afflictions, seeks relief in the great 
First Cause, and again falls a prey to the torments of 
uncertainty. My religion was the religion of misfortune. 
The time was not yet come when my sufferings were to 
overpower my courage and my determination. 

The hours dragged slowly on, the days were long and 
wearisome, the dreariness of captivity began to subdue 
me, Sometimes, still clinging to the future, I passed 
bour after hour in drawing presages from the first words 





The following day I reopeued my window, as on the 
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opening a book at random—an innate superstition, which 
in the ordinary circumstances of life is dormant, but 
which in adversity developes itself and acquires irresisti- 
ble power. 
One morning—it was the second of April—I as usual 
cast my fate in this manner, and all. was favourable. 
The state of my mind became Jess gloomy, and I read 
with more application. I opened my window, and en- 
joyed the glow shed by the sun over the vault of heaven. 
The tree, which I had not observed for several days, was 
now clothed with leaves, and I delighted to gaze on its 
fresh green, the harbinger of spring—to observes its 
slender branches, its graceful movements as the wind 
blew it to and fro. . 

Its young foliage presented to my soul a favourable 
augury. It was an emblem of hope, a celestial message 
bringing light to my heart in the depth of its gloom. 
My feelings assumed a healthier tone; and looking at 
the renewal of nature after the long and dismal winter, 
I said to myself, “ Who knows but. that God, who pre- 
serves the vital germ of the plants under the cold snow, 
until the sun shall have strength to foster them, may not 
also rescue me from the tomb, to restore me to life and 
happiness !”’ 

I long watched the branches of the tree, as they 
waved: they bent to the soft breeze so regularly, so 
calmly, that it reminded me of the still breathing of a 
child asleep, without a dream upon its soul. But sud- 
denly I caught a sound: oh, how happy it made me! It 
was the quick, light step of the young girl. I held my 
breath to Jisten ; it was, it was herself! She bounded 
to and fro, she walked slowly and approached my win- 
dow, darting off whenever the sentry approached, Twenty 
times was I on the point of giving her a sign that I was 
there ; but I knew that the slightest thing might awaken 
suspicion, und I restrained myself. 

She continued to pace backwards and forwards, and 
sometimes passed so near my grating that I could catch 
the sound of her breathing ;.and my heart beat so quick- 
ly that I was obliged to hold by the bars to remain f{m- 
movable. But she heard me: the dear girl had con- 
vinced herself that I was still there; for after remaining 
a moment or two without moving—perhaps to watch the 
time when the sentinel was not looking—she threw me 
another bunch of violets and went away. Heaven re- 
ward her for her kind remembrance of me! If ever 
these pages, written in my own country, in the bosom of 
my family, with the sister who saved me by my side, 
meets her eyes, let her be assured that the poor prisoner 
has never, never forgotten the emotion which these marks 
of her compassion produced. Let her know that during 
the long weariness of his captivity he often invoked the 
blessings of Heaven upon her head; and that at this 
moment he would find a happiness in the expression of 
his gratitude. 

These flowers, the gift of youth, of a kind and tender 
heart, served to renew my faith in the future. I felt a 
glow throughout me; and a presentiment, a hope that 
some good was about to happen cheered my heart. 
Thus the day rolled on; night came, and I returned to 
my books. 

I was reading the life of Alfieri. I had not dared to 
look into it for some time; but attracted, overpowered 
by the energy of the style, by the vigour of the thoughts, 
and the deep impression of truth which the narrative 
bears, I devoured with inexpressible pleasure the history 
of this wayward and unbending man, whose thirst for 
glory, and determination in the attainment of knowledge, 
had always inspired me with a desire to imitate him. 

Often struck by an eloquent passage, by the avowal of 
some weakness, the account of difficulties his persever- 
ance had overcome, I rose from my chair and reflected 
on all that man may effect, if he will—all that I might 
have been enabled to do, if God had but pleased to grant 
me a longer career. Then turning my eyes from a futu- 
rity not in store for me, I again took up my book—soon, 
however, to quit it; for every striking idea, every noble 
thought, was a burden to my soul, and forced me again 
upon myself and my wrecked hopes. 

These reflections were dispersed by the appearance of 
a huge spider, which crawling down the wall unmindful 
of my presence, came and sat himself on my book. I 
did not drive him away, I did not destroy him, for the 
old woman’s saw— ' 

“ A spider at night 


which I had so often laughed at in my days of prosperi- 
ty, recurred to my mind, and I seized upon it with avidity 
and. confidence. Inspirited, I long gazed on the hideous 
insect with delight, in the hope that it came to bring me 
tidings of happy changes; and I allowed it to return 
unhurt to its dark hole. 

Had I several months before been told that I should 
one day put faith in this old woman’s adage, I dare say 
I should have laughed optright; but now, under the 
influence of imprisonment, solitude, and the anguish of 
suspense, my mind was accessible to those silly super- 
stitions which reason rejects, and from which our happy 
days are free. 

I had an impression, however, that the anticipated 
good was at hand; and no reasoning, no reflection could 
stagger my faith. These happy illusions kept me up a 
great part of the night. At last, weariness drove me 
to bed, and I went to sleep, reckoning much on the 
morrow. 

My slumbers, which at first were composed and peace- 
ful, were soon intefrupted by a dream which, even at 
this instant, is as vivid in my memory as when I awoke. 
I dreamed that I saw the Alps with their snows and gla- 
ciers; and that in a narrow slippery path, bristling with 
dangers, I perceived the friends of my heart advancing: 
I saw their sledges, I heard the sound of the bells of 
their mules. 


The excess of my transports awakened me in tears, 
and almost choked me. Long, long did my agitation 
prevent me from again closing my eyes, and when at last 
sleep did overcome me, the dream came again; it was 
the Alps, nothing but the Alps, and the tinkling of the 
mule bells ringing in my ears. 

The next morning the door of my prison opened 
quickly, and Minghini with a smiling and eager counte- 
nance entered with a letterin his hand. “ Read, read !” 
said he abruptly. I took the letter; but [ had scarcely 
began to read ere I fell on my knees crying, “ My God, 
my God, I thank thee!” 

Minghini, respecting this first outburst of gratitude, 
allowed me without interruption to read the letter, which 
was from my sister, announcing her arrival with her hus- 
band and daughter. When, on rising, I perceived tears 
in his eyes and threw myself into his arms, he did not 
repulse me; but superior to the fear of compromising 
himself, he pressed me to his heart with as much warmth 
of feeling as if I had been his friend or his brother. 

“ They are arrived,” repeated I, sobbing ; “ but is it 
true, is it quite certain ?” 

« Your sister herself,” said Minghini, “ wrote this note; 
I have this instant seen and spoken to her.” 

“ O God of mercy, how little I imagined such a joy 
was reserved for me! I thank you, sir, for the kind in- 
terest you have taken in me: pray extend it to my fami- 
ly, to my sister, who must have suffered so much. May 
I see them soon? immediately ?” 

«“ To-day or to-morrow at the latest, if it were in my 
power,” said he; “ but you are in the hands of Salvotti: 
it depends on him; to him you must address yourself, 
and I fear the result.” 

“ Will he refuse? What! can he have the barbarity 
to deny me an interview with my family, who have tra- 
veled six hundred miles, braving the dangers of the Alps 
in this season, to comfort me? No, I will never believe 
it; such cruelty belongs not to this age.” 

“TI wish it were so,” said Minghini; “I advise you 
to see Salvotti immediately, to prevent his sending back 
your relations.” 

“Send them back! it would be infamous; he has not 
the power,” 

“ Do not trust to that, my friend; he can do a great 
deal, and whatever he does is sanctioned by the emperor. 
Your fate is in his hands, and I repeat to you that, if you 
wish to see your family, you must apply to Salvotti this 
day : he will be flattered by it,” 

«“ Well, then, since it must be so, since you think it 
indispensabie, please to request him to call me to the 
commission. T hope God will not permit so much affec- 
tion to go unrewarded—will not permit any man to cause 
us so much grief, It will kill them to be sent back with- 
out seeing me.” 

« You know that Salvotti is all powerful ; but should 
he refuse—even then do not despair ; I will do all I can 
for you. Meantime, rejoice to know they are here. I 


ports for Milan. It is a favour, and will not be the last, 
if it rests with me.” 

« A thousand thanks,” said I, in a voice that betokened 
all my emotion. “ You are an excellent man: God will 
reward you.” 

“T leave you,” said he: “do not indulge the hope of 
seeing your friends immediately. Days, even weeks 
may elapse. Farewell! I am glad to have been of some 
comfort to you. But I forgot: here is a letter from your 
father; keep it as well as your sister's, and return them 
in an hour’s time to the jailer.” And he left the room 
without giving me time to thank him for this new favour. 

My heart was so full of joy and gratitude that the 
thought of God and prayer alone relieved it. I threw 
myself on my knees on the same spot where | had so 
often uttered grievous sighs and shed such scalding 
tears. O merciful and powerful God, I thank thee! I 
was alone and forsaken, Thou hast sent my sister, my 
guardian angel !” 


—<— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


At the appointed time Riboni came in haste to reclaim 
the letters. ‘T'wo-minutes had hardly elapsed when the 
door again opened ; it was Salvotti. He smiled, looked 
friendly, and even prepossessing. ‘ You have asked for 
me; here I am,” he said ; “ what have you to communi- 
cate? Are vou not delighted to hear of the arrival of 
your family ?” 

“Qn that very account I have sought an interview, 
sir, to beg permission to see them. Pray grant us this 
favour.” 

“Tt is not in my power; your trial is not over, and the 
law requires that you remain in solitary confinement.” 

“T can imagine this in ordisary cases, but does not our 
peculiar position as foreigners justify an exception ?” 

“ To obtain special favours you must at least deserve 
them, Listen to me, my young friend: you love your 
family, you are glad to have them near you. ‘They de- 
serve your gratitude, do they not? Well, you know the 
proverb: ‘ Where there is a will there is a way.’ Let 
us speak frankly. Forget my judicial character, and 
look upon me as a friend, come to consult with you on 
the importance of your case and the means of your ex- 
trication, You wish to see those who have shown you 
so much attachment. Nothing is more natural and more 
proper. But tell me, have you done any thing to entitle 
yourself to the indulgence of the commission? Have 
you shown towards us the least docility or deference? 
Do you really believe that we can be satisfied with your 
obstinate silence and refusal to give the information we 
require? And what right have you to hope that we 
will soften the rigour of the law in your favour? It de- 
pends on you to exchange this rigour for the mildest 
treatment. One word will bring your brother and sister 


| into your presence; if you will not speak, they must 


speedily return to France without seeing you.” 

«“O my poor sister!” cried I. 

“She is much to be pitied, without doubt,” added 
Salvotii with a coinpassiosiate air, “for she must feel 
that you are the sole cause of her grief, a grief which 
you can at once change into joy. She is within ten 
yards of you; she expects you: in one moment she may 
be in your arms.” 

This was more than I could endure: 


‘Then both my hands through anguish did I bite.’ 


« Listen to me, my friend, your situation grieves me; 
consider whether I take a correct view of it. You are 
a youth full of vigour and courage, who have been led 
to take part in political intrigues by the influence of 
events and the circumstances of your position. You are 
full of honour and good faith, and to these notions you 
sacrifice your fondest hopes and your life. It is worthy 
of an exalted character and noble mind ; and every man 
of feeling, whatever his nation or his politics, must needs 
admire such a devotion, and seek the friendship of him 
who is capable of it. I do justice to your generous prin- 
ciples, but in this instance I think they are misapplied 
and thrown away. I know as well as any one that ho- 
nour has laws and duties which cannot be infringed ; 
but in exaggerating its obligations you commit the error 
of those who, by carrying too far the practice of piety 
and the exigencies of religion, fall into all the littleness 
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nowt You have promised not to betray the secrets 
contided to you, tv compromise no one, and you consider 
it a sacred duty to keep your word; nothing can be bet- 
ter, provided you do not endanger your life for what 
will profit no one. To maintain his honour untarnished 
is the first duty of any one who wishes to be respected 
in society. It is natural that you should have preferred, 
in France, to lose your bead on the scaffold rather than 
give way in a political trial, because in your country 
that would be required by the publicity of the proceed- 
ings. Before your assize-courts the young enthusiast, 
who became a conspirator perhaps in a moment of aber- 
ration, cannot prove by his repentance that bis error was 
only the fruit of an excited imagination, without losing 
his reputation for ever. He is obliged, under tie pain 
of infamy, to persist in his opinions, to brave the rigours 
of the law, to remain for ever the enemy of a govern- 
ment who would have been glad to show him considera- 
tion and clemency. ‘This is the sad fruit of your liberty 
of the press and the publicity of debates sv eulogised by 
the liberals. Here fortunately we have not to contend 
against that dreadful seourge; the government can, 
without the fear of being taxed with weakness or of 
seeing their intentions misinterpreted, afford to the ac- 
cused the means of amending his position without en- 
dangering his honour, by giving proofs of good-will and 
repentance.” 

The eyes of Salvotti, which had constantly been fixed 
upon me, now assumed an expression of goodness, in- 
terest, and persuasion, which gave to his fine face such 
a stamp of seduction as painters are wont to attribute to 
the tempter. He paused for a moment, and offered me 
a pinch of snuff with an appearance of frank good na- 
ture: then he resumed : 

«“ The only favour, the only happiness to which you 
now aspire is to see again your family, your sister. What 
should you say if I promised that you will soon be al- 
lowed to see her, and to return with ber to France? I 
shall not speak to you of your studies, of the literary 
and political career in which you were destined to excel.” 

I looked at Salvotté without speaking. 

“TI pity your youth; I know the capacity of your 
mind, and your blind obstinacy does not prevent my ap- 
preciating your character. What will be the effect of 
all this? it will bring you to the scaffold; and, I may 
add, prevent you from embracing your relations. To 
escape the scaffold, to spare them this grief, and obtain 
your liberty, what should you do? Reveal what you 
have done in Italy, or give the commission the names of 
those with whom you had interviews? Not at all: we 
are now convinced that you have not had time to con- 
spire with the subjects of his majesty. You are only 
asked to give the imperial government all the informa- 
tion you possess on the secret societies of Switzerland, 
Piedmont, France, and Germany ; to name all the most 
influential members of the Carbonari and other associa- 
tions in those countries ; to discover the plans and in- 
trigues of the Italian exiles, pointing out those among 
the latter who still continue to form conspiracies, On 
this condition I engage, in the name of his majesty, that 
within twenty days you shall be allowed to set out for 
your native country in the campany of those you love 
so much,” 

As he spoke these words, Salvotti sought to read on 
my countenance what was passing in my soul. « Well 
then,” he resumed after a short pause, “ you do not an- 
swer! you do not seize with solicitude, with transport, 
this means of salvation! What can detain you! The 
fear that your giving such information to the government 
should became known? Through whom could it be- 
come known! With us -every thing remains an im. 
penetrable mystery: the secrets of state are never di- 
vulged by the indiscretions of the press. Do you fear 
that the persons you might mention should be disturbed 
by their respecuve governments? You well know that 
is impossible in Switzerland and France, and that all 
the authorities can do is to watch them. If therefore no 
one will be imprisoned, no ove prejudiced, what can still 
detain yout The point of honour? Honour! I con- 
ceive that people may sacrifice their affections and even 
their life to it when they are certain that by voilating 
its laws their memory will be cursed, and by observing 
them they will acquire celebrity and glory. But con- 
sider, young man, this is not the case. If you yield to 
our advice, your honour is safe ; whilst, on the contrary, 
if you refuse it, it may be endangered.” 
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I made a sign of horror. 

“ Yes, endangered,” he continued, calmly; “ for you 
are in our hands, and we may, if we choose, blot your 
memory, and represent you as a weak man, however 
heroic you may have been. The proceedings are secret, 
and we can describe your conduct as we please, without 
any fear of being contradicted. It is therefore at the 
shrine of a conventional divinity that you offer yourself 
as a victim. Listen to the voice of nature: it bids you 
to reconquer your liberty in order to devote it to the hap- 
piness of your father, sister, and brother,—to the happi- 
ness of a family which you will otherwise fill with grief 
and desolation. True honour, like true religion, consists 
in not injuring any one. By speaking, you can injure 
no body ; by continuing silent, you will plunge in de- 
spair the dear persons who are come to give you such a 
proof of tenderness and devotion. Choose, then, I re- 
peat. If you listen to the voice of reason, if you are 
desirous of sparing your old father and family the most 
horrible sufferings, if you perceive that you sacrifice 
yourself to a chimera for individuals who care nothing 
for your fatal position, and who would not make the 
least effort to obtain your liberation, I have no doubt you 
will do homage to truth, and give his imperial majesty 
proofs of submission and good will. If so, I promise 
you solemnly, that you shall in less than twenty days be 
allowed to join your relations, breathe the air of your 
native country, and console your aged father. Consider 
also,” he added, in a stronger tone, “ consider that it 
will soon be tvo late for you to obtain such a favour so 
cheaply. When the papers of the proceedings against 
you are no longer in my hands, but in those of the 
senate of Verona, then your position is changed: the 
affair can no longer be treated either with the same 
secrecy or the same facility; and the mercy that might 
be granted to you in consequence of your confessions, 
will certainly be lessened }roportionably to your obdu- 
racy. "The information which may now be of some im- 
portance to us, will be much Jess so in a few months, 
when Spain, the last stronghold of jacobins and anarchists, 
is restored to order. Weigh all these things in your 
mind before you answer ; I know you are too enlighten- 
ed not to do justice to the truth of my words and the 
honesty of my intentions.” 

Shortly after, seeing that I continued silent, Salvotti 
said abruptly, “ Well, do you not understand me?” 

“But too well,” said I, repressing with the greatest 
difficulty my painful indignation. “ To point out to the 
unfortunate man who is drowning, a saving branch 
which he cannot reach, is only to increase his despair at 
the fatal moment. If my cruel destiny prevents me from 
seconding your kind intentions, have pity—” 

“You then continue deaf to my counsels?” he re- 
sumed, with the tone of irony to which he was accus- 
tomed ; “ you refuse your life, your liberty, and all that 
his majesty would in his generosity do for you. Like a 
madman, like a wretch without feeling, you will con- 
demn your relations to see you die on the scaffold? 
You will deprive them of the consolation of embracing 
you?” 

“In the name of Heaven, say no more, sir, say no 
more! What you require of me is not in my power. 
Spare me these tortures, a thousand times more cruel 
than the death with which you continually threaten me. 
If I cannot clasp to my heart the unhappy ones who 
have come so far to susjain me in my affliction, it will 
indeed be very bitter to me; but I shall pray to the Al- 
mighty that my trials may plead for me at the day of 
judgment. More merciful than men, He will distinguish 
imprudence from perverseness, ‘Treat me as rigorously 
as you please ; nay, plunge me into the deepest dungeon, 
still I shall implore neither mercy nor mitigation. But 
in the name of pity and of justice, do not inflict upon 
my family any part of the misery which ought to fall on 
me alone: do not employ your power to drive them from 
Milan, or deprive them of the hope of embracing me 
once more. I supplicate you in the name of the empe- 
ror, whose goodness is too great to sanction such a pro- 
ceeding.” : 

“ His majesty,” answered Salvotti, whose pallid face 
had resume] its expression of audacity and wrath, “has 
no pity for those wilful culprits who, like you, persevere 
to the last in hardened impenitence, Good morning! 
you have to-day put the seal to your death-warrant. If 
your father dies with anguish, if your brother and sister 
are distracted with grief, no one is to blame but yourself. 





I have tried to save you, and you have prevented me; 
justice must now follow its course.” 

During this cruel interview, I had undergone such 
constraint, that the re-action was dreadful. My limbs 
trembled with indignation. “Honour! a wretch like 
him to talk of honour!” I cried. “O, heavens, have 
ye not heard it?” I darted rapidly to the door, and shook 
it violently. At that moment I would have given up 
life for the pleasure of seizing Salvotti by the throat and 
strangling him in my grasp, as one would crush a loath- 
some reptile. I almost despised myself for not having 
done it, and upbraided myself with cowardice and want 
of spirit. In the wildness of my mind’s agony I called 
on the Almighty to give me the joy of revenge, were it 
at the cost of everlasting torments. I raved more and 
more, until my fury became such that it vented itself 
against the furniture of my cell. At length, feeling quite 
exhausted, I threw myself down upon the mattress and 
blankets which I had scattered on the floor, and frantic- 
ally tore every thing within my reach. 

The thought of my sister brought me to myself from 
this paroxysm of rage, at the moment when in my cul- 
pable excitement I complained that I was abandoned 
both by God and man. I recollected that she was there, 
near me; and my tears gushed forth so abundantly, that 
my heart was relieved of its deadening weight. Calmer 
ideas returned, and I felt somewhat ashamed of my 
frenzy. “ Heaven forbid,” I exclaimed, «that by my 
acts I should cause her yet more sorrow ; that I should, 
by the slightest imprudence, retard even for a day the 
happiness of our meeting again. Oh, if I could but 
once more see her with her daughter and my brother— 
clasp them in my arms—return home with them! It 
might perhaps—” 

The words of Salvotti appeared at this moment less 
perfidious, less hateful; his sophistry about honour as- 
sumed some speciousness. I began to think that there 
was nothing very unreasonable in his remark, that I im- 
molated myself to a chimera of imagination rather than 
to any real point of honour, as no one could be injured 
by my speaking. “And for whom,” said I to myself, 
“for whom do I thus sacrifice my youth, my heart’s 
affections,—every thing? For men who have perhaps 
already forgotten my very name,—men who would be as 
imperious and tyrannical, if their cause were to triumph, 
as those whom they now seek to overthrow. Shall I, for 
mere scruples like these, yield up my life on the scaffold 
—nay, more, my very name, to ignominy? For who 
will penetrate the gloom of the dungeon, or the mystery 
of these proceedings, in order to retrieve my honour ? 
who will care for it? who will have the power? On the 
contrary, if I yield to the solicitations of Salvotti, I shall 
at once be restored to the world and my favourite studies ; 
to-morrow my sister will be near me, with her Louise 
and my brother; and in a fortnight I shall again see my 
beloved father, and perhaps revive his declining health. 
Nature, gratitude, and love make it my duty,—it shall 
be done !” 

Thereupon I sprang to the door, and knocked loudly 
several times; the sentinel caine. ‘ Call Riboni—Sal- 
votti,” I shouted,—*Salvotti—” But this name, in 
striking my ear, caused such a sensation of recoil, that 
I can only compare it to what must be felt by a wretch 
who calls up a demon from its infernal abode. A cold 
perspiration stood upon my brow; and as I sat gazing 
fixedly on the door, awaiting the dreadful apparition, I 
shook with an indescribable feeling of terror and disgust. 
By.a sudden flash of thought my mind opened to a sense 
of shame which curdled my blood. I butied my face in 
my hands, to bide the blush that berned on my cheek. 
I was saved! Conscience cavght me on’ the brink of a 
precipice, and restered to me all my firmness and self- 
possession. I hastened to put my room in order, lest 
the jailer should remark any traces of my disgraceful fit 
of rage; and he soon came running up almost out of 
breath. “ Well,” said be, as he entered, “what is it 
you want, sir?” 

« Oh, nothing,” I answered, “except some ink and 
paper, as I wish to write; did not M. Minghini tell 
you?” 

“ Right, right, he did, but I had forgotten,” he replied. 
“ When Counsellor: Salvotti visits the prison, I always 
half lose my wits. You shall be attended to immedi- 
ately, ‘The counsellor paid you rather a long visit,” he 
continued, with an air of curiosity, though perfectly re- 
spectful. As I did not answer, he went on; “ How well 
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he does talk, to be sure! I think he would make a stone 
wall speak to him,” 

«Ob, you do, do you? But where is my paper all 
this time?” 

“ Your pardon, sir; I will run for it.” 

In two minutes he brought it, saying, «“ We are or- 
dered to remain by your side while you write, and you 
are only to be allowed a quarter of an hour; but I am 
too busy to stop now. I will leave you the pen and ink 
with some paper; lose no time; I will return directly.” 

Hardly had I begun to write to my brother before I 
burst into tears. Joy and sorrow at once agitated my 
soul. I could not express what I so deeply felt. « Thegks, 
thanks, my friends, for your goodness and devotion !”— 
I could only repeat this again and again ; it was the cry 
of gratitude and welcome; the utterance of the heart, 
which in moments of deep emotion has not words to 
express what glows within, and pours itself out in inco- 
herent exclamations, intelligible only to such as read 
them with feelings similar to those under whose influ- 
ence they were written. 

True to his word, Riboni came for the letter. It con- 
sisted only of a few lines,.but I folded it up. “ What,” 
said he, “in tears! and your friends just come,—your 
sister, too !” 

I told him they were tears of joy. 

«“ Ah, I see; all will be right. To-morrow, if you 
like, you can write to your father; Counsellor Minghini 
has ordered it. Keep up your spirits; all will go well. 
But it is getting late : now I think of it, you have eaten 
nothing all day; I will send you something directly ;” 
and he disappeared. 

The next morning I awoke long before day. Conso- 
lation and hope were in my soul. The feeling that I 
was no longer alone, that I could at any time correspond 
with my friends,—perhaps even see them,—superseded 
every other, and I enjoyed this boon of Heaven with 
unmixed pleasure. 

—_— 


CHAPTER XV. 


About noon Minghini came into my prison, and I 
welcomed him warmly. “ Well,” said he, “ how are 
you to-day ? your heart is a little lighter by this time, [ 
hope. Have you got over your emotion yet! I have 
just left your friends; and your sister, to whom I deli- 
vered your note, sends you this in return ;” and he 
handed me a letter. 

“ How can I express my thanks to you?” I replied, 
as I eagerly tofe it open; but Minghini, seeing how 
much I was affected, stopped me, saying, “ You will 
read that with more comfort when alone; only please to 
return it to Riboni when he brings you paper and ink 
for writing to your brother and sister.” 

« What! to my sister as well? How much I have to 
thank you for! Oh, how happy my dear friends would 
be, if they could obtain the favour of seeing me !” 

“ That is rather difficult, particularly since you have 
incensed Salvotti against you. I did hope something 
better from the interview, but I am afraid you are still 
too intractable.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir; Iam only unfortunate. Of 
what has Salvotti to complain? He requires things of 
me which are not in my power: a judge ought not to 
give way to passion and anger against a prisoner ; and 
Salvotti yesterday subjected me to a torture which no 
laws could authorise; that which he made me undergo 
in pure malice is beyond description.” 

«It was for your own good.” : 

“ For my good, indeed! say rather to serve his own 
ends. The system he pursues is disgraceful to a magis- 
trate, and if the emperor did but know it—” 

“ He does know it, you may be assured of that; nay, 
he approves of it, and has invested him with unlimited 
powers to sift the truth to the very bottom.” 

« Then what appeal is there for the poor prisoner, 
when he cannot look for protection either from the laws 
or from the head of the state? when he is thrown into 
the hands of a man who bas none of the attributes of a 

judge, but those of an accuser,—a man urged by ambi- 
tion, not to find out truth, but to seek out or create vic- 
tims ?” 

Minghini made no remarks on these words, a circum- 
stance which confirmed my opinion that he had but little 
sympathy with his colleague. “ Whatever may hap- 


votti will spare me the excitement of similar scenes. 
They can do no good; they cannot aid him one atom 
in the conduct of my trial; and the only effect they 
produce, is to lower him more and more in my estima- 
tion.” 

At this Minghini smiled, with an air that seemed to 
say, “ Salvotti, my dear fellow, with all your cleverness, 
this time I fancy you will be baffled; and I shall not be 
sorry for it, for your arrogance is unbearable.” 

« As to his preventing my family from seeing me”— 
I added. 

“ We will see, we will see,” he replied quickly ; “do 
not despair. I will talk about it to the president of the 
commission, You are situated very differently from the 
other prisoners; the rules which apply to them should 
not apply to you. I will do every thing I can for you, 
depend upon it. Farewell! I will leave you to read your 
letter, and I promise you that you shall be allowed to re- 
ceive two every week.” 

According to the orders of Minghini, my lusty jailer 
soon appeared, bearing pen, ink, and paper. “I have 
two letters to write,” I said; “will you have time to 
wait for them ?” 

“ Uh, never mind: I suppose I may leave you alone. 
You have only two sheets of paper after all.” 

I began with my letter to my father, entreating him 
to forgive the anguish I had occasioned him, and retarn- 
ing my warmest thanks for his kindness. I begged of 
him not to be alarmed, and to rest assured that I should 
soon return home to solace his old age. While I traced 
these words on paper, I was overwhelined with the dread- 
ful certainty that never, never more would he clasp me 
to his bosom. But I endeavoured to conceal this heart- 
rending feeling, by affecting, both in this letter and in 
that to my sister, a buoyancy of spirits which I did not 
possess. [ soon however felt in reality the light-hearted- 
ness I had assumed; I indulged more confidently in 
visions of the future, and gave myself up to them the 
more fondly from the circumstance of their proceeding 
from my sister. I had no idea of what she was doing, 
and what trials she was undergoing in my behalf. This 
I only learned ten years afterwards, and then only by 
means of a journal which she had kept, and from which 
I shall now give a few extracts. 

“ April 1st.—My husband and I immediately went to 
the French consul, Monsieur de Maupertuis, to whom 
we had been strongly recommended. He accompanied 
us to the director general of police, Count Torresani, 
who received us with much politeness, and gave us the 
required permission to sojourn in Milan. From thence 
we went with the consul to call upon Count Pactha, the 
government secretary, by whom we were most obligingly 
received. He Spoke very kindly of Alexander, and pro- 
mised to use his interest with all those on whom his fate 
depends. Count Pactha was exceedingly attentive, and 
I feel delighted with the invitation to dine with him the 
day after to-morrow at the consul’s. My husband has 
also seen the president of the commission, who has told 
him that we cannot be allowed to see my brother, but 
that we may write to him. 

“ April 4th.—I am in better spirits to-day: we have 
dined with the consul, and Count Pactha has been so 
very kind that I have come away quite consoled and re- 
animated. He seems to take the deepest interest in my 
dear brother’s fate. He assures me that I should put 
every confidence in the emperor’s mercy, who always 
extends his pardon to political offenders, and that the 
sentence can only be a few months’ imprisonment. This 
is hope, indeed ! 

“ April 5th.—How happy I am! We have just re- 
ceived a letter from dear Alexander. His spirits seem 
quite buoyant at the idea that we are near him. The 
jailer brought it to us at eleven o’clock, and we are to 
return it to him as soon as we have read it. Oh, how 
transported he seems! his joy almost amounts to deli- 
riuin, The words are yearly blotted out by his tears. I 
read it myself to my husband and daughter, and we all 
wept over it. My poor Alexander! we have given him 
some consolation: all our fatigues and toils are recom- 
pensed by this thought. He begs us to call upon Coun- 
sellor Minghini, who has the charge of the prisoners.— 
We shall call to-morrow morning. 

«“ April 6th.—I have not been so delighted for a long 
while as I am at this moment. We went to the justice 
hall at eleven o’clock to see M. Minghini, and were re- 


enter into our feelings before we even opened our lips, 
He does not speak a word of French, although he un- 
derstands the language. My husband not knowing Ita- 
lian, the conversation devolved upon me. Minghini told 
me that yesterday, on receiving my letter, Alexander 
cried*for joy, and cast himself on his knees to return 
thanks to Heaven; then throwing himself into the 
counsellor’s arms, his sighs prevented his speaking: he 
could only reiterate, ‘ They are here, they are here!’ As 
Minghini related this touching circumstance to us, his 
eyes filled with tears. What a kind-hearted man he is! 
He tells us that my brother studies twelve hours in a 
day, and that every book he may require is allowed him; 
that he is perfectly calm and resigned. < After this,’ 
added the counsellor, ‘he will be quite cheerful: write 
him a few lines, madam.’ We seized the opportunity 
with inexpressible joy. M. Minghini also tells me that 
he has throughout given the most particular attention to 
my brother, because he was at a distance from his fami- 
ly; that in about a month the first stage of his trial will 
be terminated, and that then we shall be allowed to see 
him, but not before, such being the law. I have put the 
question to him whether my daughter, from her youth, 
would not be exempt from these restrictions, and might 
not be granted the favour of seeing her uncle. He has 
promised to mention it to the president of the commis 

sion, and give me an answer to-morrow. During this 
first stage of the trial we shall be allowed to send letters 
through his hands every Sunday, and sometimes on a 
Thursday. I have taken leave of this good man very 
much relieved, and with a heart full of gratitude for his 
kindness, 

“ April 7th—The answer of Alexander came to us 
at eleven o’clock. This letter is even more tender than 
the last, Poor fellow! I am so glad that his spirits are 
growing lighter. M. Minghini sent word with the letter 
that my daughter would be admitted to see her uncle to- 
morrow, and that she must be brought to the prison at 
eleven o'clock. Happy, happy Louise! but her youth 
renders her incapable of appreciating this delight. My 
husband and I have paid a visit to the Counse!lor Sal- 
votti, who conducts my brother's trial, and is, I hear, all 
in all at the commission. He received us with polite- 
ness. His features are handsome, but their expression 
cold and austere: his conversation is that of a man of 
superior mind. While I was in the presence of this 
dreaded inquisitor, I could not get rid of the thought 
that my dear brother’s fate rested with him, and my 
heart palpitated so violently that I could searcely breathe. 

“ April 8th.—The weather this morning is nearly as 
gloomy as my own thoughts. I took Louise to the pri- 
son, where I found M. Minghini awaiting me. ‘ Now, 
then, come with me,’ he said, taking her by the hand. 
Her poor little beart beat so quick that she could not 
reply. Minghini led her away, and when I was left 
alone I burst into tears. I waited about half an hour: 
Louise returned, and I went away without being able to 
articulate one word of thanks to the counsellor, who 
seemed himself very much affected. The dear child has 
told us that she was taken into a room, into which, a 
few minutes after, her uncle was brought, guarded by 
two gend’armes. On seeing her, he sprang towards her, 
pressed her to his heart, and covered her with kisses and 
tears, She could hardly recognise him; and even he 
might have had some difficulty to remember in her the 
child of nine years old whom he left four years ago, 
His emotion was so great that he could only send us a 
few remembrances by her, and he kept sobbing and ex- 
claiming, ‘ Louise, my Louise!’ all the time. Poor Al- 
exander ! what will he not feel when he sees us again!” 
The arrival of my family at Milan produced in me 
emotions so deep, so overpowering, that nothing else 
could find entrance into my mind. In vain I endeaveur- 
ed to return to my reading, or divert the course of my 
thoughts. In spite of my efforts, they reveited continu- 
ally to the cherished objects of my love. One moment 
touched to the quick by their affectionate devotion, by 
their actual presence,—at another, alarmed, overwhelmed 
at the anguish awaiting them, if they remained in Mi- 
lan till the execution of the sentence,—I determined to 
use every persuasion to induce them to return to France 
before the fatal moment. Then again, though fully con- 
vinced I ought to act thus, the mere idea that I might 
soon enfold them in my arms, scattered at once all my 
resolutions. ‘To sce them again was my ruling desire, 











pen,” I continned, “I do trust that fur the future Sal- 


ceived by him with the greatest kindness: he seemed to 


the only happiness for which my soul then yearned. On 
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that were centred my hopes and fears,—that enabled me 
to live through a state of disquiet and agitation, the tor- 
turing anxieties of which ceased not with the close of 
day. Shall we meet—shall I see them again? was the 
only thought of my weary sleepless hours. 

With worn out spirits and hopeless heart I was one 
day lost in gloomy reverie, when Minghini came to an. 
nounce that he had taken on himself to admit a visiter. 

«“ My brother ?” cried I. 

« No, not yet; but your niece; she is waiting.” 

«J shall return to her; Riboni will lead you to her in 
a moment.” 

«“ Ah, sir, what do I not owe you ?” 

« Don’t waste time,” said he, on leaving the room ; 
« you are only shortening the few minutes granted you.” 

“This favour was so unlooked for, so unexpected, that 
I was still in doubt as to its reality, when the jailer ex- 
claimed, “ Why, sir, you are not dressed ‘ag 

“Instantly, instantly, my dear Riboni; I am ready ; 
now let us 20 :” and I walked so fast, that the two gen- 
d’armes by whom I was escorted, could hardly keep up 
with me. 

Stop, stop!” cried the huge Riboni, some way be- 
hind ; «I wish to accompany you myself.” 

But I paid no attention to him; directed by the gen- 
d’armes, I soon arrived at the chamber where was my 
poor little Louise. I was happy to find her so tall, so 
improved ; still her presence much affected me, and, 
alas! my heart beat heavily at the thought that I must 
for ever resign the delight of seeing her grow up under 
my eyes. My tears, which I could not repress, trickled 
down upon the hair and dress of the poor girl, who, 
trembling and hardly able to breathe, regarded with as- 
tonishment and compassion her uncle, whom she had 
not seen for so long a time, and whom she now found 
immored in a prison, 

“Dear Louise! you must have suffered much in 
crossing the Alps,” said I, putting her little hands in 
mine; “ aud your mother especially, whom cold affects 
so easily. Is your father in health ?” 

The poor child answered not; or, smiling sadly, ut- 
tcred words interrupted by sighs and tears. 

‘ Teli them, my Louise, that I bless them; that to 
therm I owe the only consolations that I can henceforth 
look for in this world. Be calm, my dear girl: the tears 
which I shed are tears of tenderness and gratitude. Say 
also that M. Minghini has loaded me with attentions and 
kindnesses ; that I owe him much; that itis in him | 
rest my hope of one day embracing them.” 

Louise turned her eyes towards Minghini, and burst 
into tears. 

“You must not weep, dear child!” said he: “ that 
will injure you, as well as give pain to your uncle.” 

She then dried her eyes, and forced a smile. 

« This is not the last time you shall see him,” added 
he, striving to conceal the tear that moistened bis eye : 
‘keep up your spirits.” 

« But perhaps you will not like to return hither,” said 
I; “for a prison is a dreadful place.” 

«Ob, no, uncle, to see you.” 

«You will have, dear child, the encouraging reflec- 
tion that you are doing good, that you are comforting the 
prisoner !” 

«“T shall not fear, uncle; be easy; I will not weep 
again; and then mamma wil! come, will she not, sir?” 
Minghini made no reply. 

«Tell your mother to be tranquil: assure her, and 
your father, too, that your presence here is the greatest 
hap} iness God could grant me.” 

Minghini drew out his watch. “ Is it already time to 
part?” IT asked. He made a sign that it was. 

« Come bither, my Louise, upon my knees,—ncarer 
to me, that I may look at you well before we part. In 
prison we live on recollections ; and I wish to impress 
your sweet features on my memory, that I may not be 
without consolation in your absence. Let us not give 
way to weakness, let us not weep! Providence will 
watch over us. Offer up prayers to God, my child, for 
your uncle; he has suffered much. Pray for me, dear 
innocent ; God will bear you.” 

« We must go,” said Minghini. 

«“ Hold! give these hisses to your father and mother, 
and tell them I love them. Adieu, adieu!” 

Returned to my prison, I remained long under the im- 
pression, at once tender and painful, of this first meet- 
ing, which had awakened so many recollections, excited 








so many regrets in my heart. The child whom I had 
left so young, so little, and now found advanced to ado- 
lescence, reminded me how much time had already passed 
since I quitted my native country. Thence my thoughts, 
leaping over years, darted forward to the period of her 
marriage; and bitter was my grief at the idea of wot 
being present to participate in her happiness and that of 
her mother,—a grief which augmented in proportion as 
my imagination figured to me the good and the deep en- 
joyments which might have gilded my life. 

At the close of this day, so fruitful in emotions, I 
wrote in my book: “O, my God! how can I endure 
my captivity with patience, how can I quit life with re- 
signation, if I again meet those who render it su dear to 
me? Nevertheless, I feel, if I am forbidden to fold them 
once more in my arms, death will be a thousand times 
more painful.” 


—<=>-—_ 
CHAPTER XVI. 


The next morning the jailer came, and said, “ The 
commission requires your presence.” A shudder crept 
through my frame. 

«T will follow you,” I answered, “in a few seconds.” 

The examinations which I, completely occupied with 
thoughts of my family, had forgotten for several days, 
now returned to my mind fresh and vivid as st the first 
moment of my arrest. I was overwhelmed with doubts 
and fears, and dreaded lest Salvotti should have disco- 
vered any thing, or managed to decipher in my memo- 
randa some characters which I deemed wholly unintel- 
ligible; and this gave me great anxiety fur those who 
might thus be compromised. Bitter reflections these, 
but rendered doubly so by the idea that upon my inter- 
rogatories would probably depend the line of conduct 
adopted towards my family. However, I had happily 
sufficient command over myself not to betray in my 
looks any sign of agitation or trouble. I presented my- 


self before the commission as usual, with a calm de- 


meanour, and prepared to sustain the new attacks of 
Salvotti. 

«Sit down,” said he, drily ; “some weeks have elapsed 
since you appeared before the imperial commission. We 
hope that this seclusion will have inspired you with bet- 
ter feelings; that you now re-appear before us more 
wise, more sincere; in fact, that you have learned that 
veracity is your only safe course.’ While pronouncing 
these words, Salvotti, with papers in his hands, of the 
importance of which I was well aware, fixed upon me 
his piercing eyes, as was his custom, Far from lowering 
mine, I fastened them on him, and we remained thus 
eyeing each other for several minutes, until, losing all 
patience, he cried out, “ Happily we possess means 
wherewith to subdue this impudence! At the moment 
we are speaking, the Helvetic territory is purged from 
all conspirators and from all dangerous foreigners; to 
effect which, there only needed a note from our ambas- 
sador to the diet. Austria, you see, young man, has four 
hundred thousand bayonets always ready to insure obe- 
dience to her irrevocable decrees: Austria will save Eu- 
rope from the invasion of revolutionary ideas.” 

To these grand words, which Salvotti delivered with 
eniphasis, for the purpose either of intimidating me, or 
of giving himself an air of importance and power, I 
listened without the least sign of assent or doubt. Find- 
ing, however, that I made no reply, he proceeded to his 
examination, the object of which was, for the most part, 
to show me that I must have received large sums of 
money for my traveling and other expenses, connected 
with the political mission on which I was engaged in 
Italy, It was easy to penetrate all the cunning, and to 
baffle all the artifices with which he strove for several 
hours to obtain his end. But this was only one of the 
accessories of the proceedings, and, applying to myself 
alone, did not much trouble my mind. It was not so, 
however, when Salvotti, after the extraneous conversa- 
tion with which he invariably interlarded his interroga- 
tory, referred to some dangerous papers or other evidence, 
which might enable him to establish an appearance of 
connection between the Milanese and myself. Then I 
lent my whole attention; pondered each question word 
by wurd, watched every movement, and scarcely breathed, 
till by my replies I bad averted the danger with which 
such suspicions would have threatened those on whom 
they fell. 

Notwithstanding the assertions of Salvotti, I saw that 








all his investigations had been useless, and that the trial 
remained just in the position in which we left it six 
weeks before. It was in vain, therefore, that he strove 
to alarm me by threats, or to drive me into his nets by 
perfidious suggestions. I was master of the field, and 
thenceforward rejoiced in the certainty that I alone 
was in peril, that I alone should suffer. This victory, 
which gladdened my inmost soul, was not very satisfac- 
tory, as may be conceived, to the ambitious and crafty 
inquisitor, who usually triumphed over his unfortunate 
prisoners by means of the snares with which he en- 
trapped them, and the unworthy maneuvres he used for 
the @@rpose of making them succumb. Wherefore, the 
examination being over, he vented his anger in a volley 
of reproaches, repeating his accustomed words— 

“ You shall be hanged! you shall be hanged! But 
before coming to that, we have some arguments to in- 
duce you to open your mouth, which you will not find 
it easy to resist. You shall learn, young man, that the 
justice of the emperor is not to be thus trifled with: 
such obstinacy, in the face of convincing proofs, is un- 
exampled. All these papers, all these letters, all these 
names, do they signify nothing? Strange infatuation ! 
do you imagine we shall be content with evasions | ke 
these? No, indeed, your obstinacy shai! not overmaster 
the law: you shall speak, you shall divulge your se- 
crets.” 

“But for that, sir, it would be requisite to have 
them.” 

« Just see what impudence !” cried Salvotti, showing 
the two judges the oft-mentioned papers. 

“ Impudence !” replied I; “ no, sir, no.” 

“ Those who thus make a sport of truth,” continued 
Salvotti, “ deserve not the slightest consideration. You 
shall not be allowed to see your friends; they shall be 
ordered to quit Milan immediately. You shall no longer 
be permitted to write, and your books shall be taken 
from you. No indulgence to hardened culprits; such is 
the will of his majesty, whose clemency it will hence- 
forth be vain for you to entreat.” 

“I had hoped, sir,” said I to Salvotti, « that, my ex- 
amination once concluded, I should be permitted to see 
my relations.” 

“ Ay, but we will not bring it to a close yet; I can, 
if I choose, protract it for two years longer. But be 
not alarmed,” added he, with the bitterest irony, “ you 
shall have your desert before that; the gallows will be 
ready for you quite soon enough.” 

What struggles it required to repress the indignation, 
the fury this language aroused! “ We must learn to 
bear the ills of our fate,” said I, trying to console my- 
self as I returned to my cell. About a quarter of an 
hour after Minghini made his appearance. 

« Why, what bave you been about, my dear fellow ?” 
said he; “ Salvotti is furious; he accuses you of more 
obstinacy and falsehood than ever ; he declares your trial 
shall not end yet for a long while, and is determined to 
send away your relations. He even reproaches me for 
being too indulgent to you. How will all this end? I 
ask you. In no good. Your friends, in despair, will 
be obliged to quit Milan, and you will be shut up in 
some narrow dungeon, without books. Indeed, it seems 
to me you are trifling with your own existence, as well 
as with the peace and happiness of your family. I had 
hoped soon to procure you a meeting with your sister, 
but until your trial is finished that is impossible ; you 
will be kept in close confinement. Think of this, I con- 
jure you, fot your friends’ sake,—think of it!” And 
before I could open my lips to answer, he had disap- 
peared. 4 

The extent of my sufferings, at this fatal moment, 
Heaven alone knows. The thought of being the cause 
of the immediate expulsion of my poor sister and bro- 
ther, come so far and with so much affection to adminis- 
ter to my comfort, was insupportable agony. I considered 
that I had brought misery enough upon them ; that my 
trial, if still longer protracted, would be a frightful pros- 
pect, a continual source of anxiety and cruel fears; and 
that, in lengthening out such an. investigation, Salvotti, 
who was 60 cunning, might discover something. My 
mind then became absorbed in grief, and throughout the 
day my imagination brooded in torture over such appre- 
hensions ; but I sought no more to avert the evil, neither 
did I see any remedy. 

Deep was my wretchedness, till the idea occurred of 
cutting short the charge of obstinacy by avewing to Sal- 
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votti that the papers had been confided to me by Buona- 
rotti, and by him alone. But this was no sooner thought 
of than rejected, as weakness, and a violation of my 
word; and hours passed away before I recurred to the 
expedient. “ Why,” said I at last, “why should I 
snger scruple? was not Buonarotti’s letter to his brother 
signed by himself, and in the same handwriting as that 
of the most important of my papers? what I can say 
will add nothing to that which is already known,—un- 
doubtedly nothing! And will Buonarotti be injured ? 
no, for he is safe out of the clutches of Austria, and they 
have done him ail the mischief they could in driving 
him from Geneva. What then should prevent me? He 
himself, were he present, would advise this course, in 
order to make the most in my defence of the letter he ad- 
dressed to me at Milan, and from which it is clear that 
I had abandoned the mission he had charged me with.” 
These reasons were just and conclusive, but it was long 
before I yielded to them; not till after long mental strug- 
gles, and painful hesitation, did I at last determine to 
obey the dictates of prudence. 

‘ Summoned the next day before the commission, I felt 
more excited and agitated than on any former occasion. 
In vain did I try to be calm, or to shake off the impres- 
sion, that my dignity of character might be compromised ; 
a state of most painful perplexity, from which I was 
only released by seeing Salvotti take up some papers, 
affecting the safety of a multitude uf persons, and upon 
which he bad already tortured me so much. Mustering 
all my resolution, I declared with a trembling voice that 
Buonarotti, knowing my intention to pass a few months 
in Italy, had asked me, a short time before my departure, 
if I had sufficient love for this beautiful country to la- 
bour for its independence; that he had admitted me 
without formalities into the secret society, whose regu- 
lations were contained in the documents of the prosecu- 
tion, and had given me at the same time those papers, 
stating that he would subsequently inform me of their 
destination. ‘To this I added, that, drawn into such a 
position by the esteem and confidence Buonarotti’s cha- 
racter had inspired, I had, without any fixed purpose, 
undertaken a mission of which I knew not the perils, 
and which, I repeated, had neither caused nor influenced 
my determination to visit Italy. I assured him that I 
had attached so little importance to what had passed be- 
tween Buonrarotti and myself in our two or three con- 
versations on the subject, that, as soon as I arrived in 
Milan, I wrote to him announcing my resolution not to 
mix myself up with any political intrigues,—a positive 
fact, the proof of which was to be found in Buonarotti’s 
reply, now in the hands of the commission. 

Salvotti, whilst listening to this, first shrugged his 
shoulders, then looked at the other judges with a smile 
of incredulity. “Is this all you have tu say to the com- 
mission?” cried he, interrupting me. “Upon my 
honour, you must have a very poor opinion of us, to come 
and announce with so much solemnity what we know 
just as well as yourself. Have we not already before us 
written proofs that Buonarotti was at the head of your 
society, since the most important documents are in the 
same hand-writing as the letter of recommendation to 
his brother, and signed by him? Really this is abusing 
our patience too much! I ask you again, is this all you 
have to declare to the commission ?” 

« Positively all; it is the trath.” 

“The truth! and whom will you persuade that you 
have been merely initiated into the secret societies? All 
your mysterious journeys, these various writings, letters, 
and names, prove evidently that you have been long con- 
nected with these pernicious associations, that you are 
aequainted with all the members, that you have been in 
communication with the Italian refugees, that in short 
you are one of the most accredited, most dangerous 
agents of the revolutionists.” 

« That remains to be proved, sir; I have stated what 
I know ; I cannot invent, to gratify you.” 

Salvotti’s irritation was increasing; the epithets “ly- 
ing,” “ perverse,” “ obstinate,” burst forth from his lips ; 
then, collecting himself for an instant, be recommenced 
by the interrogatory a new struggle, in which he no 
doubt hoped to come off more successfully than on former 
occasions. But his perseverance and inquisitorial skill 
were defeated this day, as on those which followed, by 
a resolution still stronger than his own. All his 


manceuvres were useless, all his attempts ineffectual, to 
extort from me one word more. 


After whole days of altercation, after examinations 


whose interminable length was calculated to wear out 
the mind, to throw all the ideas of the prisoner into con- 
fusion by a prolonged tension of his faculties, Salvotti 
could learn nothing, discover nothing but what the police 
were previously acquainted with and the papers them- 
selves declared. Such a result was little gratifying to 
the conceit of a man not less proud than skilful, who 
flattered himself he should acquire fresh claims to the 
favour of his master, by making my unfortunate case the 
pretext for filling the prisons with new victims, and estab- 
lishing other political prosecutions as important as those 
now on hand, What wonder then that I, a poor 


foreigner, should be sacrificed to his disappointment?! | 


and who would be surprised at hearing, from the mouth 
of so passionate, so partial a judge, words such as those 
which commenced or concluded each examination,— 
“Say or do what you will, you shall not escape the 
gallows!” This satanic threat still rang in my ears: | 
entered the court where I had tried to discover ihe young 
violet-girl. The jailers, instead of leading me as usual 
to my prison, made me take a different direction. We 
ascended a staircase, and stopped at a door, which they 
opened: “(io in, go in,” said Riboni, pleased, “ this 
will be your room now; you will be better here than 
downstairs ; go in.” 

The chamber before me was spacious, and doubtless 
would have engrossed my attention, if my eyes bad not 
immediately rested on a man of about forty, who ad- 
vanced towards me and offered me his hand. ‘This was 
a prisoner, with whom, as I afterwards learned, I was 


placed, to leave the ground-floor clear for the reception | 


of others. 

My first impression, on finding myself, after so long a 
solitude, suddenly introduced to this unknown fellow- 
sufferer, was a sense of joy, which showed itself both in 
my face and manner during the presence of the jailer, 
who congratulated us on our meeting. But scarcely had 
Riboni left us, when I was assailed by a feeling of anxiety 
and doubt as to the real character of the individual with 
whom I was thus coupled. “« Who knows,” thought I, 
“but that this is one of those treacherous villains usually 
employed to find out the secrets of captives? such a pro- 
ceeding were well worthy of Salvotti. I will be watch- 
ful and guarded in every syllable.” But this distrust 
could not continue long with such a man as Rinaldini, 
whose heart was on his tongue. Withio a few hours | 
knew all the particulars of my companion’s life and 
family ; by what catastrophe he was now in confinement, 
how long he had been arrested, and what had happened 
to him since his imprisonment. 

I ia my turn told him through what caprice of fate I 
was them-a state prisoner at Milan. 

« What!” cried he, “are you the Frenchman whose 
arrest made so much noise ?” 

“ The same.” 

“Ah, Corpo di Bacco! who could have supposed 
two months ago that I should be fellow-prisoner with the 
young foreigner of whom so much was said? Some re- 
presented him as the nephew of Benjamin Constant, 
others as the son of Lafayette,—an emissary from Paris, 
—one, in fact, who knew every thing.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, « did they imagine all that ?” 

« And many things besides.” 

“Then you were at liberty at thé time of my arrest ?” 

« Certainly,” replied my companion,” “I was free ; 
yes, but so ill at case, that my liberty was hardly better 
than imprisonment, Listen bow this unfortunate busi- 
ness came to pass, 

“ T was living at Brescia, happy as the mountain-bird, 
enjoying the day, anticipating only pleasures for the 
morrow,—heloved by my family, my mother, my sisters. 
I loved them also, especially the youngest sister, Ghitta, 
who was on the point of being married. And my mother, 
my poor mother!—I was saying, that my life was a 
happy one, Every hour was appropriated; the morn- 
ing was passed within doors; after luncheon I went 
out for a walk; at ten minutes to four I returned, and 
as the clock struck four we were seated at table; after 
dinner, an hour’s nap; then to the countess’s box at the 
theatre. Poor creature, how dull it must be to her, if 
she goes there still! but no, she does not go, I am sure ; 
her poor Angelo is in prison. 

“Such a life, my friend, would please for a hundred 
years, it was so sweet and tranquil !—a life of para- 





dise, especially for me who had wasted years in the 














service of the French government; and there was my 
misfortune ; for when the revolutions of Naples and 
Piedmont broke out, they caused more agitation in 
Brescia than in any other town of Lombardy. The 
Brescians are proverbially hot-headed and noisy. At 
that moment of excitement my friends came to me: 
‘ Well, Rinaldini, great doings these! Do you not burn 
to be in action for your country,—you who have served 
under the French? How glorious it would be to drive 
out these dull-headed Austrians !’ I listened in silence, a 
little embarrassed I confess. What was I todo? they 


were intimate friends who addressed me thus. In spite of 


all my prudence, instead of going to the theatre, | bent 
my steps to one of their meetings. 

“ Such deeds were to be done! Oh, the talk there was 
about ‘Italian independence,’ ‘ patriotic devotion,’ and 
so forth! Then, I was to be captain of the national 
guard, to take the lead in case of any stir. I did not 
refuse, and you see what is come of it. From that time, 
I heard scarcely any thing of the subject. Then followed 
the disasters of Piedmont and Naples. In the north, as 
in the south, every one returned to his pursuits, and for- 
got his longings for independence. ‘T'he Austrian 
government, however, does not so easily forget; and, 
though in Lombardy there had merely been a sentry-box 
knocked down, a year after all was over the police began 
arresting, first at Milan, then at other places, and after- 
wards at Brescia. Good Heaven! judge of my alarm, 
when J was told one morning, that Counts D 
and M were in prison. 

“ At this news I felt as if seized by the throat, I could 
hardly breathe. I might have escaped to Switzerland, 
as others did; but I said to myself, * What have I to 
fear? what have I done? nothing; and wy friends will 
not betray me. I may be easy; the storm will blow 
over, Some months passed away, and I began to feel 
re-assured, when one evening I was called out from the 
theatre ; it was the police. I have plenty of colour, 
have I not? well, I turned as white as one of the 
marble figures in the cathedral. L’amica, happily, sus- 
pected nothing of the matter. From the theatre they 
took me home to examine my papers. That was the 
most trying moment. What a blow it would have been 
to my poor mother! T’o avoid so terrible a shock, I 
begged the officers not to make any noise. ‘They at- 
tended to my request, and the search was made in silence, 
so that the family bad no idea of what had happened. 
But, alas! it was all known the next day ; my mother, 
at the time in bad health, was cut to the heart, and now 
perhaps— Oh, ’tis horrible to think of ! 

“ At length they put me into a coach, and carried me 
off that night. How great was my agitation during that 
unhappy journey, you can easily imagine. Arrested, 
dragged before this terrible commission, the very name 
of which made me treinble even when at liberty, [ thought 
certainly my head would be cut off; and when they took 
me out of the carriage and thrust me into one of those 
holes below, I confess my breath stopped, and my brain 
was in a complete whirl. 

“ Well, | know not how long I had been there, when 
that fat Riboni brought me something to eat. A fine 
time for eating, by my faith! I did nothing but shed 
tears; so he tuok the dishes away. J’he next meal I 
again refused to eat; but one of the turnkeys having 
said, ‘ Oh, if he does not choose to eat of his own will, 
he shall soon be compelled!’ I took a few morsels, in 
order to prevent the idea that I wished to starve myself. 
Then they talked of chains and dungeons. All this 
was not very encouraging, but my imagination made it 
worse, and the whole night was passed in tears. I 
called aloud on my mother, my sisters, la mia dama; I 
bade them adieu,—gave myself up for lost, and, as the 
time of appearing before the commission approached, I 
became so weak that an infant might have thrown me 
down. At first, however, I thought of denying; but 
what good could it do? they knew all; the others had 
confessed. 

“ My friends had hardly done more than myself; so 
that I could not understand how we could be accused 
of high treason for holding a few meetings without pur- 
pose and without result. ‘The inquisitor, however, 
thought otherwise, for he told me my case was clear, and 
that if I did not candidly confess the whole, nothing 
could save me from the extreme rigour of the law. He 
showed me interrogatories, where my name appeared at 
full length. What could [ do? He talked to me of my 
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mother and sisters, till my heart nearly burst. * Since 


they have admitted all,’ cried I, +I will not contradict 
what they have stated.’ 1 thought thus to cut the matter 
short; but I was mistaken: the examination lasted 
through that day, was renewed the next, and continued 
so long a time that my ideas were thrown into utter con- 
fusion. Question followed question in endless succes- 
sion, as if state matters constituted the inquisitor’s prin- 
cipal source of amusement. When he had thoroughly 
exhausted the subject, he sent me back to my cell, still 
quite uncertain what was to be my doom, for I put no 
faith in his fair promises, At length, one fine morning, 
a few days ago, they removed me from my den to this 
large room, where I was dying of ennui; but my days 
will glide on much more pleasantly now that my good 
ange! has united me to you, for whose cruel fate I grieve 
with all my heart.” 


— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Rinaldini was a sensitive and kind-hearted man, but 
certainly not made to take an active part in politics. His 
qualities, however, were of such a nature as to render it 
a pleasure to live in the same prison with him. With 
a uniform good-humour, invariable politeness, and an 
exact regularity in the arrangement of the day, his com- 
pany was often agreeable, never tedious. We soon be- 
came much attached to each other, and it was with un- 
feigned sincerity that I expressed my thanks to Minghini 
for having given me such a companion. 

The society of a fellow-prisoner lessens the disposition 
to give way to melancholy. Instead of silently brood- 
ing over the future, conversation diverts the mind, re- 
stores calm to the heart, and brings back sleep to the 
eyes. My days, therefore, were less agitated, my mind 
became more elastic, and my natural gaiety would now 
and then return. 

One day, when I was in one of these merry moods, 
the jailer came unexpectedly and conducted me to my 
I laughed with her, as in the bright times of my 
youth. We talked of her childhood, and the little tricks 
I used to play her. Not a tear moistened my eyes, 
while portraying to her the affectionate care with which 
her mother had tended her: no sadness oppressed my 
heart while enquiring into her amusements, studies, and 
affections. The sense of my misfortune had yielded to 
the impression of the present charms and bright future of 
this child, whose figure and beauty were those of an 
angel. I delighted in the idea that she would become a 
source of joy and happiness to all around her. The 
sight of this dear girl, her youthful appearance, her art- 
less language, her innocent caresses, infused into me 
great consolation and hope. It seemed to me, as if the 
divine grace bad re-animated my soul, and gloomy fears 
had been dispelled forever. With light heart and cheer- 
ful countenance I retarned to Rinaldini, who con- 
gratulated me on my pleasing interview. 

“Gentlemen,” said Riboni one day, with all the 
gravity imaginable, “IT am directed by the commission 
to inform you that, should either ef you wish to perform 
your devotions, a priest will be in attendance to-morrow 
and the fellowing days. Will you require his services ? 
The commission have desired me to put this question 
to each of you. What answer, gentlemen, do you re- 
turn ?” 

My companion, on whom Riboni had fixed his eye, 
immediately replied, « Oh, yes, yes! I am ready to meet 
the good priest; I should wish it.” 

« And you, sir,” said the jailer, turning to me with a 
sort of smile on his face, “ will you require him also ?” 

“T! ob, no.” 

« But shall T put you on the list 7” 

«.By no means: I am not ina state of mind yet for 
fulfilling this religious duty.” 

«“ Very well,” be answered, making a slight bow as he 
went out; “I shall report accordingly.” 

A few hours after this had occurred, Minghini came 
in, much concerned; and, taking me aside into a corner 
of the room, he said with an air of wonder, « Why, what 
is this that I hear ?—is it true that you have refused the 
sacrament ?” 

« Certainly, I have.” 

“ But all the other prisoners have agreed to receive 
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“Very likely ; but this is a sacred observance,—a 
matter of conviction; and my conscience—” 

“T respect your seutiments,” he said, “but just re- 
flect: would you wish to have yourself stigmatised as an 
infidel, an atheist ?” 

« Should I then prefez,” I replied firmly, “ a hy pocriti- 
cal compromise with my conscience, which would cover 
me with shame ?” 

“Stuff! nonsense! scruples of this kind are unworthy 
a man of sense. I tell you again that this proceeding 
will have a very bad effect, not only as regards your 
judges, but with his majesty, who looks upon the fulfil- 
ment of these duties as a mark of submission.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed with surprise, “‘ does the em- 
peror employ himself upon details like these? 

“ Have I not already told you,” said Minghini with 
animation, “ that frequent reports are sent to his majesty 
on the conduct of each of the prisoners, informing him 
of their slightest actions, their most trifling expressions ? 
You may depend upon it that he will be sure to hear 
of this. The emperor, I am certain, will be offended at 
it, and irritated against you, and will consider you as a 
self-willed youag man, deeply infected with jacobinism, 
without religion or belief. The emperor is religious 
himself, and chooses that every one else shall be so as 
well, more especially the state-prisoners. This circum- 
stance, I warn you, will have a fatal affect when he is 
called on to confirm your sentence: ‘ This is a hardened 
reprobate whom nothing can effect,’ he will say, as he 








it. 





signs your death-warrant. Come, give way a little in 
this instance; it is nothing after all;—every one does 
it.” 

“Tam thankful to you, my good sir, for your kind 
intentions towards me; but to do what you require 
would be contrary to my principles and manner of think- 
ing. Not that I blame those who act otherwise, nor 
that I reject the comforts of religion: far from it! but I 
am not now prepared to fulfil a duty which I cannot 
look upon lightly. If I were prepared, if I felt’ myself 
in a fit state to approach the holy table, 1 should from a 
motive of religion accept it as freely in prison as at 
liberty ; no human authority, no personal considerations 
would have the least weight on my mind. The emperor, 
far from attributing my refusal to the hardened ob- 
stinacy of the atheist, will only see in it the praise-worthy 
and honest sciuple of a conscience which feels that in 
matters of religion no compromise is allowable.” 

“Do not deceive yourself,” said Minghini; “ the 
emperor looks only to the facts before him, not to their 
causes; or rather, he will be convinced that you, a 
Frenchman, are a revolutionary agent who merits no 
pity. Shall I again remind you of your family, of the 
sister who so dotes on you? Think but of the affliction 
you are causing them.” 

“Spare me, spare me, my dear sir, your kind inter- 
ference ; and rest assured that it is painful to me to be 
thus unable to follow your advice.” 

« Well, well!” cried Minghini, “ it is your own affair, 
you know, not mine; and all that I have said on the sub- 
ject was solely for your own good.” 

« No one could feel that more deeply than I do. 
me, however, beg of you not to refer to it again.” 

“ Say no more; nothing is so sacred with me as the 
liberty of conscience. Gentlemen, I wish you good 
morning.” 

Fully persuaded of the rectitude of my conduct in this 
matter, I remained during the rest of the day immutably 
resolved not to see the priest, who was desired to attend 
us on the morning; when a new idea, a suggestion of 
my cooler thoughts, modified both the view in which I 
bad seen it, and the determination to which I had come. 
To persist in my refusal to confess and take the sacra- 
ment was a necessary and natural result, both of my 
principles respecting religion, and the position in which 
I stood ; bet my declining to see the minister of the gos- 
pel, or to speak to him, seemed a fanaticism that could 
only give occasion for a feeling respecting me which I 
did not deserve. I was quite willing to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor, but it seemed to me a sort of 
duty to show myself to the confessor, and in his ear to 
declare myself (as I really was) full of faith in God, or 
rather fall of respect for revealed religion, neither a scep- 
tic nor a materialist. 

I consequently resolved to be conducted into the pre- 
sence of the ecclesiastic after my companion. 


Let 


come,I left my cell, and was escorted by gend’armes 
through a double file of soldiers, to the court which led 
to the prisons wherein I had passed three months in soli- 
tude. One of these was fitted up as a sort of chapel, 
hung with black, and lighted by a few wax tapers. T 
entered, and the priest arose at my approach. 

He was a man of middie height, whose placid and 
benevolent features at once told me that he knew how 
to sympathise with the unfortunate beings whom he was 
called upon to solace and advise. He came up to me, 
took me affectionately by the hand, and bade me sit 
beside him. 

“Some time perhaps has passed,” he said with almost 
paternal kindness, « since you have attended to the dbties 
of religion? The wildnesses of youth, and the entice- 
ments of the world often, too often, lead us away from 
our Saviour, and divert us too much from the practice 
of those pious instructions which we may have imbibed 
in our childhood. This, alas, is the fate to which a 
young man favoured by fortune, and exposed to the 
seductions of society, is liable. In the oblivion of that 
which is most important to him here below, bis future 
and eternal welfare, he revels on thoughtlessly through 
life, even to its verge, unless God in his great mercy 
pleases to remind him of bis fearful state. Happy are 
they who wait not to be called unto the manna of the 
Saviour until they are awfully warned like St. Paul. 
But happy also are they, who, like that great Apostle, 
recognising the divine hand in the adversities to which 
they are subjected, shut not their eyes to. the Jight, but 
seek in the bosom of the Lord consolation for the ills of- 
the present, a holy reliance in the time to come. Let 
me, oh, let me have the gladness to hope that you are 
one of the elect of God,” said he, adjuring me with a 
look of deep solicitude ; « let'me but hope, O my son, that 
a calamity so heavy, a solitude so unbroken as yours, 
has led back your heart to our holy religion; and £ will 
with you give thanks to God for having permitted 
adversity to afford you that joy which passeth not 
away.” 

He said this with such piovs earnestness, so much 
heart-felt emotion, that the suspicions I had at first en- 
tertained that he was an instrument of the commission 
gradually lessened, and at last my mistrust was entirely 
dispelled. 

“« Allow me,” I said in French, “ to speak in my own 
tongue, which you doubtless understand.” 

“ Yes, my son, speak in French. The inward thoughts, 
the outpourings of the heart, are-never so vivid when 
expressed in any other than our native language; and 
I have the happiness of being able to enjoy your 
admirable Bossuet, your divine Fénelon, in their own 
tongue.” 

“I had at first determined,” I said, “to have refused 
coming to you; but, on reflection, [ changed my re- 
solve, and I do not now regret it. I was afraid to tell 
the truth, that this proceeding, in the peculiar position 
in which I am placed, might be construed into an act of 
weakness, a cowardly concession to the force of circum- 
stances.” 

“ Then, my child, a false shame would have prevented 
you from fulfilling your duty of rendering that homage 
to the Almighty which is his «ive.” 

“No, my good father: such a consideration would 
not have influenced me if I had been convinced of, if I 
had deeply felt, the truth of the religion I profess; but, 
alas! I have no faith.” 

“ Rather say, my son, that you want more.” 

“I believe in God, in his power, in his goodness ; I 
look forward to a future state; I respect the revelations 
of the Christian religion, ‘and admire the morality of 
Christ.” 

“And yet,” replied the worthy priest with a sigh, 
“you do not admit either the divinity or the truths of 
the Holy Scriptures! And do you fancy yourself reli- 
gious because you are conscious of some natural aspira- 
tions towards the Almighty ? because you invoke him 
in moments of emotion and of trouble? Oh, no, this is 
but a poetry of the heart and the imagination, a mere 
deism, with no other base, no other solidity, than that 
instinct of a future existence which God has given us, 
but which is inefficacious against the sophistry of scep- 
ticism, the pangs of adversity.” 

«Tt has, however, sufficed to make me bear with re- 
signation the doom which awaits me.” 





It happened as I had wished; when my turn was 





“Ah, my son,” he replied, in a voice so touching 
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that it thrilled to my heart, “I well know that in a 
character like yours its energies are aroused, its intrepi- 
dity strengthened by the very imminence of the crisis. 
But when the trial is protracted, when the irksome mo- 
notony of a prison follows the excitement of the prose- 
cution, this exaitation of mind gradually relaxes. Then, 
that belief in a Supreme Being, those outpourings to 
God, which had supported you at the moment of danger, 
begin to cool, and you are left unarmed, unaided, to 
battle against the regrets of the past, the wretchedness 
of the present, and the uncertainty of the future. Not 
that I mean,” he quickly added, « to infer that any such 
fate attends you. No, my son, God forbid! If our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, give ear to my prayers, in soft- 
ening your heart and leading you again into the bosom 
of our holy church, he will also restore you to liberty,— 
that blessing of which none but captives can feel the 
value.” 

«I have already told you, my good father, that I 
respect the holy church; but at this moment, and in my 
present situation, it is too Jate to enquire into its truths. 
Were I to disguise my feelings, and approach the com- 
munion table in the present state of my mind, would you 
not be justified in accusing me either of hypocrisy or of 
levity 1 I cannot lie to my conscience, nor degrade my- 
self by assuming the appearance of a belief which I do 
not possess; and if I do injure myself in the opinion of 
the emperor, I shall at least have preserved my own self 
esteem.” 

«“ Ob, what, my son,” he: answered, “ what are these 
but trifles in the balance against your eternal welfare ? 
If this religion which you profess to respect, is true, if 
we can alone be saved by believing in it and practising 
its precepts, what will become of your soul should God 
have doomed you to the last fatal trial,—ere long remove 
you from the world ?” 

“If Iam wrong, and I perish, good father, God will 
have pity upon me; he to whom all hearts are open, 
knows that it is from no contempt that I refuse the 
observances of the catholiz religion; he will judge my 
intentions, and cover them with the shadow of his 
mercy.” 

« You will return to him, young man, you will return 
to him; there is too much piety in your heart ;.and you 
will be accounted by our Saviour as one of his beloved 
ones! Oh, I supplicate you, cast all human considera- 
tions under foot ; what are they compared to the eternal 
blessedness alone promised and assured to us by Revela- 
tion? Take the sacred Scriptures, which you know not ; 
read them, meditate over them, and you will there find 
wisdom and truth; you will learn humility, patience, 
repentance: and in seeing that this divine morality, this 
wonderful language, could not have come from man, 
you will recognise therein the hand of God, who has 
sent his Son to ransom our sins by his blood, and open 
to us the gates of everlasting life. Then your mind, 
which is now in utter darkness, will be enlightened ; your 
heart, which strains against adversity, will support its 
misfortunes with joy, because it will support them in 
the love of God! Then you will be ever in readiness to 
die if you are condemned, to sustain with resignation 
the evils of a lengthened captivity, or, if restored to 
society, to edify your fellow-creatures by the uprightness 
of your life. With religion, in all situations, at all 
times, you will be resigned, happy, and full of hope; 
without it, you will meet with nothing here below but 
disappointment, regret, and grief; which after all will 
not purchase that eternal joy promised by Jesus Christ 
to those who put their trust in him and who suffer for 
his sake. You will return to him—to this merciful 
Father—the first and only source of consolation and 
truth! and when by his grace you shall have tasted the 
joys of a lively faith and a sincere conduct, you will 
bless the day when our heavenly Father, in condemn- 
ing you to these trials and afflictions, endowed you with 
the highest happiness this earth possesses, the belief in 
his holy word, and the hope of meriting hereafter eternal 
life.” 

“I do return thanks to God, reverend father, that he 
has mercifully sent to me in prison one who so well ful- 
fils the mission of peace and consolation with which 
he is charged towards the unfortunate captive, Your 
words, I believe, have sunk deeply into my heart; I will 
think over them, I will reflect upon them; and if ever 
conviction come to my mind ere my last moments, I 


guidance on my passage to eternity. If I now decline 
to perform the duties of a Christian, you will exonerate 
me from being actuated by any contempt of religion, 
by obstinacy, or atheism. My heart may have strayed 
from the right path, but it is not hardened: it is sincere 
in its sentiments, and, in a case where conscience is 
paramount, it would part with life rather than make 
any compromise. Thanks, good father,” I said as I 
atose; “thanks for your forbearance and kindness; 
whatever be my fate, I shall remember with pleasure, 
and I hope with profit, the interview of this day. Do 
not conceive too unfavourable an opinion of a young 
Frenchman, whose political sentiments are not more 
extreme than those he has on religion, and whose only 
crime has been too deep an attachment for your unhappy 
country,” 

At these words I kissed the good priest’s hand, and as 
I departed I caught sounds of his ejaculation, « May God 
have pily, poor misguided one—” 

Thus ended my interview with this worthy man, 
whose pious exhortations had deeply affected me, with- 
out however doing much towards my conversion. That 
was reserved for an after period, when my deistical prin- 
ciples, which had braved the threatened scaffold, were 
sapped by a long continuance of captivity. When my 
eyes first began to open to the light, the words of the 
worthy priest reverted to my memory, and produced the 
fruits he had wished. May he one day know that the 
recollection of his piety, so accordant with the pastoral 
character, served as an antidote to the disgust with which 
I was afterwards inspired by. the conduct of the priest 
appointed by the emperor to be our confessor at Spiel- 
berg! May the thought, that his kind and soothing 
words were one of the causes of my return to the way 
of truth, be sweet to his heart! 

The effect which the foregoing conversation produced 
upon me even then was so great, that for several days 
my mind was solely occupied on the important and dif- 
ficult questions of religious evidences. At one period, 
my infidel notions were so shaken that I should have 
requested books on the subject to be aJlowed me, but that 
1 feared my conscientious desire for truth might be looked 
upon as resulting from personal considerations. This 
feeling, in conjunction with my trial and the composi- 
tion of my defence, which 1 wrote down soon after, pre- 
vented my going deeply into this subject. 


—~—_— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Salvotti finding all his artifices vain, before closing 
the series of interrogatories and giving up the papers 
connected with my trial, resolved to examine my poor 
sister, who had so generously hastened to tender me her 
consolation and aid. 

Little did she expect that our affection, and the 
brotherly confidence which I had in her, would cause her 
to be summoned before the imperial commissson as a 
witness. The manner in which this arbitrary examina- 
tion was conducted, I give in the following pages from 
her own journal, merely to afford a more exact idea 
of the Austrian mode of procedure in matters of poli- 
tical offences. 

“ Thursday, 22d May.—This has been a dreadful 
day for me. Just as we were going out to take our 
Thursday letter to the hall of justice, the jailer arrived 
with a message from M. Minghini, begging me to come 
instantly before the commission. The thought imme- 
diately strack me that I was to be put in the witness- 
box,—that perhaps I should even meet my brother. 
Alas, [ will not boast of more courage than I really 
possessed ; during the time I was dressing, my agitation 
was so great that I could hardly prevent myself from 
dropping to the earth, 

“ On arriving at the palace,I found there the old 
Judge Pissini, who scarcely gave himself the trouble to 
notice my entrance. The kind M. Minghini took the 
letter from me, and while he was occupied in reading it, 
I sat absorbed in the apprehension of what was to fol- 
low. ‘My dear madam,’ he said in a low voice, ‘ come 
and take a seat by me, and do not be cast down, Sual- 
volli is going to ask you a few questions: he will be 
here in a moment; I thought it was better to write. to 
you myself, lest you should be alarmed. Keep up your 


letter to the unfortunate prisoner. 

« After waiting nearly a quarter of an hour Salvotti 
appeared, attended by another young counsellor. Two 
judges are always obliged to be present when a witness 
undergoes an examination, and a clerk takes down both 
the question and answer. My calmness sufficiently 
showed that I dreaded nothing; but the interrogatory 
was scarcely commenced, ere Salvotti was summoned by 
the president of the commission, and I remained for 
some two hours along with Pissini and the young coun- 
sellor. We talked in Itatian about France, of my daugh- 
ter, of education in general. ; 

“ Salvotti, on bis return, apologised for having made 
me wait so long, and sitting down near me seemed try- 
ing to read the very bottom of my se<! with his piercing 
glance. Upon this I took off my bonnet, and said to 
him, ‘I trust, sir, that nothing will now prevent your 
having a full view of my face.’ The inquisitor then in- 
sisted on examining me upon every thing that he thought 
me likely to know respecting my brother’s life during the 
last twelve years,—on his sojourn and connections at 
Geneva, his opinions, his travels in France, &c, ‘ He 
seems,’ said Salvotti, ‘to have been a dissipated young 
man, and to have given his father much trouble.’ 

«“* You must have been very fortunate, sir?’ I replied, 
‘if during your youth you did not commit some errors; 
the faults of youth cannot be called dishonourable.’ 

«“<«T have nothing, madam, to reproach myself with, 
even during my youth.’ 

«“« Then, sir, you are very fortunate,’ I repeated; at 
which the young counsellor smiled. 

« Salvotti continually interrupted the examination by 
speaking of my father, and eulogising his merit; at last, 
after many questions, each more unreasonable than the 
preceding one, he began to explain to me that we ought 
to return to France, and that our stay at Milan could be 
of no use to my brother, who himself wished our de- 
parture. I at once answered that our duty and affeetion 
for Alexander made it imperative on us to remain. 

“ The inquisitor at this became furious: ‘If you ex- 
pect the saiwe indulgence to be granted him as the other 
prisoners, and that you are to see him once a month, you 
nourish a vain hope ; it has been decreed bv the commis- 
sion that you shall see him but once, and that on the eve 
of your departure.’ 

«“« These are not the promises which have been made 
to us,’ I said. “ But no matter; if we are to submit to 
this, we must; it does not follow that we are to leave 
him.’ 

“« How can you suppose, madam, we can allow you 
and your husband to write such a quantity of letters ? 
do you think the counsellors have nothing else to do but 
to read them? Perhaps you indulge the hope of seeing 
your brother at liberty, and of taking him back with you 
to France, or imagine that in the course of a few years 
he will be set free. You are very much mistaken, I 
assure you.’ 

«“«T have no idea of what he is accused, sir, nor for 
what you are going to punish him; how then can I 
know what I have to hope o1 fear? If we write too 
much, it rests with the commission to set bounds to our 
privilege.’ 

“TI said this in so firm a tone that Salvotti was con- 
vinced it would not be easy to intimidate me, and this 
only the more irritated him. The other judges remained 
the whole time in profound silence. After this the in- 
terrogatory was read over, as it had been taken down by 
the clerk, and I affixed my signature to each of the pages. 
This examiuation lasted from ten o’clock until three, and 
was conducted throughout in Italian, in which language 
also I gave my replies. By a good fortune which I can- 
not account for, the task seemed as easy to me as con- 
versing in French, Once only, during this long investi- 
gation, the thought that it might be injurious to my dear 
brother came over me and chilled me to the heart; but 
by a violent effort I shook off this dreadful impression, 
which, if it had been encouraged, would have divested 
me of all fortitude and presence of mind. 

“On my dismissal Salvotti asked me not to mention 
to any person my having been called before the commis- 
sion and interrogated. I gave him this promise without 
hesitation, and will keep it so long as we remain in 
Milan. 

«“ When I returned home, where my lengthened ab- 
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indignation and anguish. The words of Salvotti, « /f 


you expect him to be set at liberty for several years to 
come, you are very much mistaken’—recurred to my 
mind, and drove me to despair.” 

Minghini, as he had promised my sister, brought me 
himself the letter with which she had intrusted him. 
“ Poor lady,” he said, almost in a whisper, “ what must 
she suffer at this moment!” 

“In the name of Heaven,” I cried, pale with affright, 
“ what has happened ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing to be alarmed at, my friend; nothing 
more than that she has been summoned before the com- 
mmission.” 

“ Before the commission!” I cried: “ how barbarous 
a proceeding, to examine a foreigner, a sister, too, upon 
facts of which she can have no knowledge, and which 
affect so near a relation—and this after refusing me the 
witnesses I had asked for! It is shameful, I repeat, it 
is a shameful, an unwarrantable abuse of arbitrary power. 
It is one of those vexatious measures, those malignant 
arts of torture, which no one but Salvotti could have 
been capable of. I am indignant at this last act of per- 
secution. And after all what does he gain by it? a clue 
which, after four months of search far and near, he has 
been unable to discover? And ought he, on that vague 
hope, to have inflicted on a suffering woman, a sister 
already worn out with anxiety, all the agitation which 
the mere name of the commission justly inspires? I 
have supported patiently and with resignation all the in- 
justice he has practised towards me; I have listened, 
without giving way to anger, to all the injurious epithets 
and menaces with which he has loaded me; but now, 
since he has dared, without respecting her situation, both 
as a Frenchwoman and a near relative, to expose my 
sister toahis cruel trial, I will no longer repress my feel- 
ings, but [ will tell him—” 

« Ah!” interrupted he, “I beg of you to say nothing 
that may let him suppose I have informed you respect- 
ing this circumstance; I should be compromised, and 
moreover you would render your relations liable to be 
sent from Milan, which Salvotti is desirous of doing.” 

“I know it, I know it well.” 

“ Then be cautious on this point, and if Salvotti should 
mention the interrogatory which your sister has under- 
gone, restrain yourself; for if you should break out 
against him, he will take the utmost advantage of it, to 
remove your family. Promise me now that you will.” 

“ L will, I will, whatever it may cost me. You know 
pretty well how I can restrain myself. But tell me, will 
this examination of which you speak be the last 1” 

“IT have every reason to believe it will; at all events 
they intend giving you notice to begin writing your 
defence.” 

“ Heaven be praised! then at least my dear friends 
will be allowed to see me.” 

“If I might hope,” said Minghini in his usual affee- 
tionate manner, * that you would follow my advice in 
this instance better than you have done heretofore, | 
would counsel you—” He stopped. 

“Speak, my dear sir, speak !” 

« Well, then, I would suggest—but you must give me 
your word of honour.” 

«“ Speak on,” I answered, “I promise you never to 
breathe a syllable of what you say.” 

«IT would advise you to declare to the commission 
that the papers were uot ir your possession when you 
crossed the frontier; that they had been brought to you 
only a short time before your arrest. This was the fact,” 
he continued; “but it is of the utmost importance to 
you to state, besides, that they only came into your hands 
after you had announced to Buonarotti your relinquish- 
ment of the mission. ‘Ibis will necessarily make it ap- 
parent that you nut only had done nothing towards the 
fulfilment of your undertaking, but that you bad aban- 
doned all thoughts of it long before entering the Austrian 
dominions. Well, what say you? this will be of essen- 
tial consequence to you; if Salvotti bas not touched upon 
the subject, it is because he knew what an additional 
weight it would give to your defence. What is there to 
prevent your doing so? the individual who brought you 
the papers cannot be involved, I am positive, because he 
is most probably unknown ; and as to the person at Bel- 
linzona, who had intrusted them to him, he is already 
too well known to the police for you to have any scruples 
on his account. Reflect upon this,” he added, as he left 
me, “it is the advice of a friend; in a few days, nay, 








perhaps in a few hours, it will be too late: turn it over 
in your mind.” 

I reflected on it, recognised the importance of the ad- 
vice, but did not act upon it. 

Within a very short time I was summoned before the 
commission. From the solemn tone in which Salvotti 
pronounced the first questions of the interrogatory, I saw 
plainly that either a new mode of attack was meditated, 
or that this was the last sitting, in which it was intended 
to work upon my imagination, and try to stagger me. 

“ Well,” said he triumphantly, suspending his ques- 
tions, « the Spaniards, on whom the revolutionary party 
rested such hopes, have been defeated by that very French 
army in which it had been attempted to excite rebellion 
and treason. Ha! ha! these indomitable patriots, these 
haughty republicans, who would die to the Jast man in 
defence of their independence, have fled at the first shot. 
Every where they have been beaten by the troops of the 
Duke d’Angouléme, who in this short campaign has ac- 
quired immortal glory. The cortes is dissolved, the 
revolutionists are silenced ; Spain, which, according to 
men of your stamp, was to be the downfal of the Bour- 
bons, as it had been of Napoleon, has again submitted 
to her legitimate king. The last spark of jacobinism 
has been put: out; and Europe,” added Salvotti, wi h 
malignant pleasure at the pain he knew he was giving 
me, “ Europe is henceforward purged of those pretended 
constitutions, which are in reality nothing else than 
schools of anarchy. ‘The insolent flag of revolt and 
impiety has every where fallen before the sacred banner 
of religion and legitimacy. Order and submission are 
restored, and France, I hope, will soon be delivered from 
a charter which her too generous king ought never to 
have granted. We have fought hand in hand, and the 
good cause has obtained a decisive victory : all resistance 
is now useless ; your party is lost, crushed : all but fana- 
tics and fools can see that, and none but they would re- 
fuse to bend to the force of circumstances.” 

I had listened to Salvotti without suffering him to 
perceive the painful emotions produced by this disastrous 
news from Spain, and silence was my only reply to his 
reiterated exhortations not to suffer my life to be sacri- 
ficed. ‘I'he calm self-possession which I had maintained 
under all circumstances during my captivity, rather puz- 
zled Salvotti, whose inquisitorial tactics consisted in either 
affecting even to tenderness, or rousing to indignation, 
the prisoner whom he could not alarm by threats; in 
order that some involuntary burst, some unguarded ex- 
pression, might suddenly reveal what otherwise would 
have been kept secret. But this stratagem, so often suc- 
cessful, failed on the present occasion; and he was con- 
sequently thrown into a state of agitation which, ill 
according with the sagacity of the inquisitor and the 
gravity of the judge, placed him in a false and disad- 
vantageous position with respect to one who had pre- 
served the dignity of innocence, together with the modesty 
becoming the party to whom crime is imputed. Now, 
as on former occasions, Salvotti lost his temper, and 
abused me freely previous to recommencing his examina- 
tion, which did not relate to any thing of importance. 
When, however, he had vented his spleen, and asked 
me a few more questions, he said, “ You have three days 
to prepare your defence ; all that you-have need for here 
shall be brought to you in your room.” 

Then no one is betrayed, not one! was my first 
thought on hearing these words; and my heart was so 
filled with joy, that for a moment I could hardly contain 
myself, “ My defence!” I exclaimed,'after a time, « but 
tor that it is requisite I should know the principal charges 
brought against me. I demand, therefore, that my in- 
terrogatories may be read over to me, that what has been 
said and done in the course of so long an investigation 
may be present to my mind; without that, my defence 
is impracticable.” 

“Then you must do without one,” quickly interposed 
Salvotti, « for your interrogatories will not be read to you.” 

“In that case I shall not write.” 

«“ That is the best course you can adopt, young man. 
What can you say, in fact, in extenuation of your crime ? 
Nothing. You are guilty ; and to divert from your head 
the avenging sword of the law, you have but one plan 
to pursue. As you have refused that, you must take the 
consequence.” P 

“But, sir,” replied I earnestly, “a prisoner cannot 
sutely be condemned without being informed on what 
grounds the charge against him-rests. That is taking 





from him all means of defence, depriving him of the 
possibility of proving his innocence, if be is innocent, 
or of advancing palliative circumstances if guilty. You 
have denied me the criminal code; you have refused to 
bring forward my witnesses; you have accumulated 
against me all the probable evidence, all the suppositions 
and conjectures imaginable ; and now the examinations 
are come to an end, when a difficult trial, which thanks 
to you has lasted months, is about to finish, you tell me 
I am allowed three days for my defence; but against 
what, I repeat, am I to defend myself? I, who am en- 
tirely ignorant both of your laws and your penalties— 
who ought to have the aid of counsel, and an advocate 
to plead my cause—but who have not been able even to 
get a sight of the laws, whose interpretation may be so 
| important and whose operation so fatal to me. What 
protection is there for the accused ? where are his de. 
fenders ?” 

“ Have I not told you,” cried Salvotti in a rage, 
“that I am not only your judge, but that I am also your 
counsel ?” . 

“ You my counsel! You are my accuser: and is it 
possible that an inquisitor should be impartial in his 
judgment, or that he could defend the accused with the 
same zeal and perseverance with which he strove to 
prove the guilt? What woul! they say in France if—” 

“ You are in Italy, young man, in Lombardy, remem. 
ber, and not in your revolutionary France, where autho- 
rity may be insulted and conspired against with impunity. 
Here things are in a better state, offenders cannot elude 
the arm of justice.” . 

“ Does not true justice in all countries, sir, require 
that the accused should be allowed the greatest possible 
liberty in his defence, and that he should not be exposed 
to be judged by those who are most anxious to find him 
guilty? I repeat my demand for the reading of the in- 
terrogatories.” 

“ And I repeat that your demand will not be granted. 
All you can say will avail you nothing; you ‘are lost; 
you will be hanged.” 

“If you are in a state of mind as calm and impartial 
when called to decide upon my fate, it is certain—” 

“ Silence! do not hasten your punishment by an ag- 
gravation of your offence. You are a madman: the 
commission ought, in compassion to your want of com- 
mon sense, to withhold the permission to write your de- 
fence. Go, and remember that mere words will have no 
effect with us.” 

I was about to reply, but Salvotti had rung; the 
guards came, and I was reconducted to my prison, where 
the jailer soon brought me some sheets of paper, num- 
bered. 

It was long before I could determine to begin a de- 
fence that seemed to me but a bitter mockery. I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that no one else was com. 
; Promised. That end was gained, and what mattered the 
srest? Was I not aware, fiom the first day of my arrest, 
| that it was all over with me? I was delighted at having 
escaped the snares of Salvotti, and at having saved from 
his clutches so many poor Italians, whom one incautious 
word from my lips might have rendered lastingly misera- 
ble; and I reveled in the thought that in time to come 
some friendly heart, learning how much I had sacrificed 
to the cause, to my word, and my honour, would do that 
justice to my memory which was its due. Happy in the 
testimony of my conscience, and thankful to God for 
having granted my pfayers, I forgot that, after having 
fulfilled the sacred duty of saving others, it was equally 
imperative upon me to defend myself from impending 
destruction. The recollection of my father and my be- 
loved family reminded me of this, and énabled me to 
surmount the disgust excited by so shameful an abuse of 
the most sacred words and things. 

I therefore wrote my defence, which I prepared with 
the greater care, as J understood from Minghini that it 
would in all probability be read by the emperor himself. 
In a firm and moderate tone I endeavoured to exhibit in 
its true light an affair that had been grossly misrepre- 
sented. First I stated that it was quite accidentally that 
I became charged with the political mission which had 
led to my arrest. I next pointed out that the object of 
this mission was not the Austrian provinces merely, but 
all Italy. I then arranged the facts in a manner to prove 
that I had not plotted with his majesty’s subjects, and 
had even abandoned my intention, as was evident from 
the reproachful letter addressed to me by Buonarotti, 
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and other documents, To these circumstances I earnest- 
ly appealed, as freeing me from all culpability with re- 
spect to the Austrian government; the simple retention 
of the papers not being sufficient to constitute me guilty 
of high treason. I concluded by throwing myself upon 
the justice of the court appointed to determine my fate, 
trusting they would find the whole affair to amount to 
nothing more than an act of impradence, already too 
severely punished by the miseries of a long imprison- 
ment and the afiliction of my family. 

On hearing my defence the good Rinaldini said, “« And 
is that all? After the noise that has been made, I ex- 

cted—” 

« That I had revolutionised one third of Lombardy at 
least,’’ said I. 

« Yes, my dear fellow ; and can this be all ?” 

«“ That all, however, which seems to us so trifling, and 
would be really nothing before upright judges and under 
less arbitrary laws, will cost me my life. ‘The decision 
of the Tyrolese wretches forming the commission will 
be determined, not by what I have done, but by what I 
have refused to tell. My head will be cut off, because it 
would not bend.” 

Rinaldini clasped his hands and said, “ Poor fellow! 
my poor countrymen !” 

On the third day I was summoned to the commission, 
and presented my defence to Salvotti. 
it in an under tone, his habitaal ironical smile played 
upon his lips, and frequent shruggings of the shoulders, 
with looks of insulting pity cast on me, betrayed the 
annoyance and dissatisfaction the perusal caused him. 

«“ And you think, do you, that all this fine composition 
will aid your cause ?”’ said he, eyeing me with a look of 
contempt. “ This declamation will not hide from view 
the nature of the offence; there are the facts.” 

« The facts, sir! can you advancea single one? Ex- 
cept the possession of these unfortunate papers, what 
have you to adduce against me ?” 

“ More than is requisite to bring you to condign pu- 
nishment.” , 

“In your opinion, I believe; but perhaps my other 
judges may not agree with you.” 

Salvotti, smiling at his associates, replied with a self- 
sufficient, unfeeling air, «You will soon learn that the 
decisions of the inquisitorial commission are uniformly 
confirmed by the higher tribunals.” 

“ Why then have different gradations of judicial au- 
thority, if all is determined here, and none of your de- 
cisions are ever set aside? why subject the unhappy 
prisoner to the torture of hope? why direct me to write 
a defence which can neither be precise nor complete ! 
I have composed it, but only in obedience to that love 
of truth, and to that instinct of self-preservation im- 
planted by God in our hearts, which prompts us to de- 
fend our name and life, even when we know that our 
words will be disregarded.” 

“Enough, enough!” cried Salvotti, with a gesture 
of impatience; “ you have no one to thank but yourself 
for your misfortunes. Write,” said he to the clerk ; and 
he proceeded to dictate in Italian the defence I had drawn 
up in French, which he translated with exactness and 
elegance. 

“ Have you any observations to make upon this trans- 
lation,” said he, after the clerk had read it to me. 

“ None,” replied I. 

“Then sign it, as well as the other sheets of this 
interrogatory. It is the last; but if in the solitude of 
your prison you should feel any regret, and shrink from 
so early a death, I shall be always ready to listen to you, 
and to intercede for you with his majesty, who had hoped 
from you more docility and submission. 
when your trial is no longer in my hands, when [ am no 
longer your judge, perhaps you will come to me; but it 
will then be too Jate. I had wished, for your father’s 
sake, for your family, for your sister—” 

«They will, like myself, sir, be resigned to the terrible 
affliction Providence has ordained.” 

A few minutes after, I was again in my prison, where 
I found my poor companion quite uneasy at my long 
absence. 

“TI began to fear,” said he, “that they had removed 
you from me. Is your examination concluded ? is your 
trial ended ! and what effect did your defence produce !” 

«None: could you expect otherwise ?” 

« Ah, the mercenaries!” cried Rinaldini; “and these 
men are judges!” 
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The next day Minghini came to see me. “I have 
read your defence,” suid he; “it is ably written, very; 
perhaps too much so, for unfortunately that will only do 
you injury with the emperor.” 

« And bow should it have been, then ?” demanded I. 

«How? more humble, more submissive.” 

« Cringing, say rather.” 

Minghini shook my hand at parting, and showed signs 
of genuine pity. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


My trial was brought to a close. Emancipated from 
the fearful anxiety of compromising the safety of others, 
I breathed more freely. ‘I'he consciousness that I had 
discharged my duty honourably, restored my buoyancy 
of spirits, which was enhanced by a sort of pride I felt 
in having been able to triumph over the insidious attempts 
of Salvotti. 

On seeing me return gay and talkative, ny companion 
was quite delighted, and said, « Well, then, I see you 
have great hopes that your trial has concluded favour- 
ably. Counsellor Minghini bas whispered good news 
in your ear, Iam sure.” And he shook me heartily by 
the hand to express his joy. “ ‘Three months hence, I 
am certain you will be living happy and contented in 
France. God knows what will then have become of 
your poor Rinaldini !” 

«* No, my dear friend,” I answered with a sigh, “I 
have not the most distant hopes of ever returning to 
France: henceforth, no France for me !” 

« What then makes you su joyous? I have never seen 
you so before. If I had but four years of carcere duro 
to apprehend, I assure you I should go mad with the 
thought.” 

«Tf that was all I had to fear, I should return thanks 
to Heaven for bestowing such mercy on me: I should 
hail it as a boon.” 

“Four years of carcere duro a boon! Do you not 
know that you would be treated like a galley slave, and 
stabled in straw with fetters riveted to your ankles ?” 

« Well, what would that matter? what is that, after 
all, so long as [ have my books !” 

« Why,” cried Rinaldini, lifting up his eyes and clasp- 
ing his hands together, “ the mere thought of it makes 
my hair stand on end! A fine consolation, in faith, are 
these books of yours to bear up against an empty stomach, 
a bed upon hard stones, and a heavy chain to drag! I 
will lay a wager now that Minghini has told you some- 
thing about my affairs.” 

“ You are right: and from what he has said, [ have 
no doubt but that you will be treated mildly.” 

“ Indeed ! but after all, so it should be, for I have never 
taken any prominent part in politics. How could they 
have the conscience to condemn me? I have not done 
so much as would bring punishment upon a child. As 
to you, if they condemn you, I must say that they judge 
men and not actions.” 

“ My dear Rinaldini, do you not know that with them 
justice is an empty word? Whatever be the fate re- 
served for me, I am prepared for it ; and nothing, I trust, 
wi, from this time disturb my tranquillity and re- 
| signation.” 

In fact, the disquietude produced in my mind by the 





continual interrogatories, and the uncertainty of their 
result, had been succeeded by a profound calm. Having | 
no longer to fear for any one but myself, I was able to | 
gaze steadily on my approaching fate, however terrible | 
it might be. Sometimes, it is true, the remembrance of 
all that I had lost, of the dear ones I so fondly loved, 
threatened to shake my fortitude; but I did not allow it 
to take possession of my soul. | 
Informed by Minghini that Salvotti was trying to expel | 
my relations from Milan, I daily expected to receive the 





news of their departure. Great as my own sorrow was, 
I grieved ipfiniteily more on account of my poor friends, 
if they should be compeiled to leave Italy without having | 
clasped me to their hearts, All the interest of their 
acquaintances was used to induce the viceroy and the | 
governor-general to put off the evil moment. At last 
they succeeded, and the director of police granted them | 
a further permission to remain for fiffeen days. 

“ At ease upon this point,” writes my sister in her 
journal, under the date of the 6th of June, “TI called 
upon Mr. Minghini this morning at gight o’clock. He 











reproached me for not having gone to him for consola~ 
tion, and expressed the most lively solicitude in our 
behalf. He exhorted me to trust to his endeavours and 
not to fear Salvotti, and gave me hopes of seeing my 
brother in a very few days, I returned a thousand thanks 
to this excellent man, and promised him that we would 
implicitly follow jis friendly counsels. We are now 
much more tranquil; we are satisfied that the severity 
he displayed towards me the other day before the com- 
mission was assumed to avert the suspicions of" his col- 
leagues. He has begged of me, whenever we have an 
interview with the prisoner, not to give way to our emo- 
tions too much, not to weep, lest it should unnerve him. 
I promised that I would be very firm. But may we really 
indulge the hope of again embracing him ?” 

“ Saturday, June 7th.—We shall see him to-morrow : 
how my heart throbs when I think of it! At five o’clock, 
while we were at dinner, we received a letter written this 
morning by Alexander, and on the back of which Mr. 
Mingbhini had added, ‘ The relations of M. Andryane are 
requested to be at Santa Margatita to-morrow morning 
at eight o’clock.” How much we are indebted to Mr. 
Minghini! I read my poor brother’s letter aloud: it 
was written in a tone of calm, sorrowful resignation: we 
all wept over it.” 

“ June 8ih.— We have seen him: we have enfolded 
him in our arms! It was a dreadful trial. We had no 
sleep during the whole night, from the thought of the 
morrow. On entering Santa Margarita, my agitation 
was so extreme that I could not speak. The jailer 
awaited us at the first door, and immediately conducted 
us into an apartment, which I recognised as the one in 
which my daughter had seen her uncle. Mr. Minghini 
was already there, and showed us his usual benevolence, 
but I was too much overcome to utter a single word. I 
approached a cradle, in which a little child was asleep, 
to conceal my tears. Scarcely had a minute elapsed 
when I heard a heart-rending voice cry, ‘ Louis, dear 
Louis!’ It was that of my brother, who was embracing 
my husband. I turned, and Alexander sprang into my 
arms. None of us could articulate a word; but our 
tears spoke for us. Such a moment would have affected 
the most insensible soul; as for Mr. Minghini, he did not 
attempt to disguise how ceeply harrowing it was to his 
feelings. He has begged of us not to mention to any 
one that this interview has been granted to us, because 
he has permitted it on his own responsibility, and with- 
out the consent of the commission. ‘To him alone, then, 
do we owe this intense happiness: may Heaven reward 
him for his many kindnesses ! 

“TI can hardly recall what passed during the half hour 
we were with my brother. Our feelings were so excited, 
that we could not collect our thoughts or utter two sen- 
tences coherently. At-last, at a signal from. Mr. Min- 
ghini, two gend’armes came forward to remove Alexan- 
der. He placed himself between them, with a smile 
upon his lips, and left usin a kind of stupor. His image 
has been before our eyes ever since: our ears still ring 
with the tones of his melancholy voice, as he said, ‘ Do 
not weep for me; do not weep, my dear ones! The 
trials of this world are but for a time, and God will bave 
pity on us. I am calm, you see, and the joy of this 
meeting will be a source of much consolation to my soul. 
The crisis is now past; I must and wiil be resigned !’— 
I listened to this without comprehending its meaning. 
Could be have had ary scrious fears respecting his fate 
which are now dissipated? Alas! all is a mystery, 
which his half broken words did not serve to clear up.” 

“ Have you been before the commission ?” asked Ri- 
naldini, on seeing me return in a state of great agitation. 

No,” I said, after a pause; “I have just had an in- 
terview with my sister and brother.” 

“Indeed! that is a good sign: and yet you return so 
sad and afflicted ?” 

“Do not, do not talk,” I interrupted bim; “I want 
to be left to myself.” The good creature took a book 
and began reading, almost holding his breath lest he 
should disturb me. 

The Almighty had granted my prayer. I bad once 
more seen my relations and clasped them in my arms. 
But, alas! it had been but for a moment; and anguish 
at having so soon been severed from them now weighed 
doubly upon my soul. After one or two interviews 
more, said I to myself, I shall have to leave them for 
ever: a few minutes passed together in tears and re- 
straint will be the only consolation we can henceforth 
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hope for. Then will the fatal moment arrive, when our | 
hearts must be nearly broken ; when, in spite of all our 

courage and resignation, our features must wear that | 
anxious expression of agony so well depicted in the | 
painting of the “ Last adieus of a victim of the revolu- | 
tionary tribunal!” How many times, with tears in my 

eyes, had I gazed on that dreadful scene—admiced the | 
firmness of mind displayed in the countenance of the | 
poor condemued—bewailed bis unfortunate wife and her 
young children, clinging about him, as if to divert the 
impending axe of the executioner! 

This affecting print, as well as the places where I had 
been accustomed to see it in my early days, started up so 
vivid y before my memory, that on lifting up my eyes 
methought I beheld the fearful picture hanging against 
the walls of my cell. Then the persons of this melan- 
choly drama assumed features which were familiar to me. 
The disconsolate mother, even then unshaken in her 
fortitude, was transformed into my sister: the innocent 
girl, so full of tenderness for the prisoner, became my 
niece, my pretty Louise: the men whom my excited 
imagination raised in the back ground, were my poor 
father and brother, both in tears; and the condemned, 
the object of so much love and regret, was converted into 
myself. I then felt that to preserve a calmness and re- 
signation in such a moment was an admirable act of for- 
titude; but I felt also that the trial was the most cruel, 
the most poignant grief that man could experience in this 
world. After remaining for some time absorbed in this 
gloomy contemplation, I suddenly started from my seat, | 
thinking that it was really necessary my friends should | 
depart ere the fatal close—that it would be a proof of | 





insensibility or selfishness on my part not to require | 
them to leave me. 

The wretched looks, the miserable situation of the 
figures in the picture, still, however, haunted my mind. | 
Almost unconsciously I took up a fork, which lay on our | 


table, and began to scratch upon the wall a sketch of the 
group which stood life-like before my eyes. I had scarce- | 
ly traced half a dozen lines when, with surprise, I heard | 
two or three slight taps, indicating that there was a pri- | 
soner in the next cell who desired to communicate with | 
me. I answered the call—gave my name—and listened | 
breathless, until the strokes on the other side formed the | 
name of Monpiani. 

With joy in my heart, I turned to Rinaldini, who, | 
siiting up in his bed, had been watching me with an air 
which seemed to express a doubt whether [ had not lost 
my wits. “ Monpiani,” I cried, “ your townsman, the 
good Monpiani is there, in the next room.” 

« Nonsense, impossible !” 

“He bas just told me so himself,” I said with in- 
creasing exultation, Rinaldini, upon this, stared at ine 
wilh open mouth ; and did not exactly seem to know | 
whether I was mad, or dreaming with my eyes unclosed. 
“ Have I not told you often and often,” I went on, “ that 
there is a means by which prisoners contrive to correspond | 
with each other in spite of walls and fetters? Well, it 
is by this means that I have learned the news.” 

« Are you really in earnest? I thought it had been 
only a joke, or a wild scheme of yours; but how can it | 
be done ?” 

«Come here; put your ear close to the wall and | 
listen.” I then struck several blows, which were im- 
mediately answered from the other side. “ Now pay 
attention; I am going to tell Monpiani that I have a | 
companion, Rinaldini of Brescia.” After giving the ne- | 
cessary number of taps I stopped. 

“And are you certain he understand you?” asked 
Rinaldini with an incredulous air. 

“Hush! you will bear; he begins to reply—listen ! 
‘Give him my best regards,’ were the words I collected, 
to the astonishment of my comrade. Well, will you 
believe it now 1” 

“Good Heavens! why this is a thing I should not | 
have found out in ten years ; what an invention !” 

« What an invention !” I replied, shaking him by the 
hand. “ Che invenzione! che invenzione prelibata !” 
and both of us at once struck up the duct in the Barbiere 
di Siviglia, repeating again and again “ Che invenzione! 
bravo, bravo, in veritd.” This burst of gaiety was so | 


much in contrast with the sorrow which had overwhelmed 
my soul but a few minutes before, that I could not help 
recognising in it the hand of a good and merciful God, 
who pours balm into the wound of the sufferer when his 
strength is at its ebb. 








| mity that has befallen me. 


“My poor Monpiani! my glorious Monpiani!” ex- 
claimed Rinaldini every now and then; “ it is a conso- 
lation, however, to know that you are near me.” 

“ Monpiani is then an individual of great worth?” I 
asked. 

«« Monpiani !” answered Rinaldini in a transport ; “ he 
is the very best of men; the most pious Christian, I 
will not say merely in Brescia, but in all Lombardy. 
When they arrested him our consternation was univer- 
sal; no one thought himself safe when a Monpiani was 
dragged off to prison—a man whose whole life and for- 
tune were devoted to the education of poor deaf and 
dumb children, and other works of charity. Every one 
trembled, nor without reason ; for the Dugos, the Marti- 
nengos, the Dossis, and several other nen of the highest 
rank and character, who formed the pride and honour of 
Brescia, have since then fallen victims to the same fate, 

After I bad told Monpiani a few words respecting Sig- 
nora L , who spoke of him with so much interest 
and friendship, our talk became unreserved, as though 
we had known each other for years. A few sentences 
sufficed to convince me that he was one of those warm 
hearted beings whose kind sympathy consoles and solaces 
persons labouring under affliction. 
delighted in that first day of our intercourse to have 
passed many more hours at the wall, in spite of the 
fatigue this occupation produced; but Rinaldini grew 
more and more impatient, and I was obliged to desist. 

“ What a strange language is this!” exclaimed my 
companion; “I thought you would never have done; 
Monpiani must have told you a great deal. Has he said 
any thing about his trial? does he think that he will be 
condemned ? does he hope to recover his liberty ?” 

“ How you run on,” I replied ; “do you suppose one 





/can converse in this way with as much facility as by 


word of mouth? A single sentence of two lines will 
take nearly an hour.” 

“ Then what can such a language be good for? the 
utmost one could say by it is only ‘ How are you ?’—is 
it not?” 

“That depends on the disposition of the interlocu- 
tors; some may be satisfied with a mere salutation, while 


| others will carry the conversation further, and prolong it 


for hours.”’ 
Every day I now passed a long time in communica- 
tion with my worthy neighbour, whom Providence seemed 


| to have sent to teach me moderation and patience. How 


kind were his words! what piety did they breathe, in- 
stilling hope and consolation in those to whom they were 
addressed! Never did a hasty or angry syllable against 
the authors of his sufferings escape him—never a com- 
plaint, a murmur! His submission to the will of God 
was only disturbed by the thought of his aged mother, 
and the poor deaf and dumb children. 

“ Were it not for them,” he said, “ I should sincerely 
bless the hand which tries me by such a tribulation. 
But my heart fails me, I confess, when I think of my 
poor nother whose days may be shortened by the cala- 
My resignation deserts me, 
too, when I reflect on the friend of my bosom, Confalo- 
nieri. His sad fate is to me a continued cause of regret 
and tears. Poor Frederick! who would have fancied, 
when I sat watching him night after night during his 


| illness, that two short months after we should both be 


arrested ? 
“ The assistance I gave him in his malady was the 
pretext, the only pretext for my imprisonment. The 


| inquisitor insisted that I must have been aware of his 


designs, and must have aided him in his patriotic at- 
tempts. In vain I represented that I had only known 
Confalonieri in his domestic character, and with regard 
to the philanthropic projects in which we were associ- 
ated. Salvotti was inflexible, and kept me fifteen months 
in prison to make me admit my connection with a po- 
litical plot. Heaven had placed me in his hands, and 
he could do what he pleased. If he keep me here ten 
years longer, I can only say, as I do at this moment, that 
[ am innocent. 

“Tf, however, the tortures to which I have been ex- 
posed could have been of service to my poor friend, in 
saving him from the malice of his enemies, I should not 
repine. But, alas! it is too certain that they will make 
him an example, and by the sacrifice of his liberty, per- 
haps even of his life, avenge on him the fears which the 
progress of public opinion in Italy has of late years 
given to Austria. The unfortunate man must succumb; 
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I should have been | 





he will be condemned by judges who trample under foot 
all that is hallowed by justice. My country will lose the 
noblest of her citizeus; I, the best friend that God has 
granted me in this werld, where sincerity, truth, and 
self-devotion are but seldom found. 

« What a mind is that of Confalonieri! No one has 
had better opportunity than myself of appreciating the 
frankness and generosity of his character. He improved 
himself daily by study and reflection; and had Italy 
been free, he would have been her pride. Endowed with 
a profound and comprehensive understanding, an un- 
erring judgment, a warm and upright heart, a prodigious 
activity, and a firm, powerful volition, Confalonieri wants 
nothing to rank him among the greatest benefactors of 
mankind, but a proper field whereon to exercise his ad- 
mirable qualities. 

“ Superior to all those by whom he was surrounded, 
it was difficult for him to avoid making his superiority 
felt. Perhaps also be did not sufficiently tolerate the 
apathy and meanness of many of his countrymen. 
Hence the severity and dishonesty with which his pub- 
lic and private actions were judged. Having failed, in 
1814, to obtain the independence of his country, he did 
his utmost to bless her with useful institutions, and put 
her in the way of amelioration and advancement. The 
Austrian government took offence ; and those who ought 
to have applauded such generous efforts, accused him of 
haughtiness and ambition. Such is always the fate of 
good men upon this earth,—the guerdon reserved here 
below for those whom Providence has gifted highly, to 
scatter its blessings among their fellow-creatures, 

“If men have judged wrongly of him, if they have 
too long misunderstoed his character, it has arisen from 
not having known all the circumstances of his life, from 
not having watched him as I have done on a bed of 
sickness, and listened to the outpourings of his heart and 
conscience. In talking of him I almost consider myself 
paying homage to one whom Providence alone can save 
from the perils in which he is involved. I have a sort 
of consolation in the thought. Oh! that I could lessen 
the torments he has to undergo! The most bitter of all 
is the affliction of his fondly-loved Theresa, whom he 
adores as the best of women, with whom he lived so 
happily, oa whom he had centred all his hopes and af- 
fections. And then to be torn from her! Oh, the de- 
crees of the Almighty are sometimes terrible! but let us 
not murmur at them. Who knows but that this dreadful 
shock may have been sent to awaken his mind to the 
traths of religion, and engue him with what is far supe- 
rior to all earthly honour,—belief in revelation ! 

“ Scarcely recovered from his long sickness when he 
was arrested, he has suffered a relapse, and has been ex- 
ceedingly ill ever since. I made an application to be 
placed with him, to attend his wants ; but it was refused, 
on the pretence that we only wanted to come to an un- 
derstanding with each other. Heaven take pity on him, 
poor victim, for they have sworn his destruction !” 

On concluding our laborious conversations, we always 
made our adieus by whistling alternately some tender 
and pathetic air. At sunset every day, one gave the first 
part of the romance of Desdemona, and the other re- 
plied. By this melody, so deeply touching, we express- 
ed our mutual sympathy; and often, in the sweet tones 
of dear Monpiani, did I fancy there breathed a pious ex- 
hortation, a fervent prayer. Then my heart would swell, 
tears would come into my eyes, and the consciousness of 
a future existence would rise in my mind, and make me 
more submissive and resigned to the dispositions of the 
Most High. 

Whenever these moving colloquies, in which our 
hearts reciprocated their sentiments, were interrupted by 
the jailers, I felt as if I had been. prevented offering up 
my habitual prayers to God in company with a brother. 
This became a daily solace, of which the deprivation left 
me gloomy and desponding throughout the rest of the 
evening. How often since, during the long day of my 
solitary confinement, have I recalled with deep emotion 
the salutary words of good Monpiani! 


——- 

CHAPTER XX. 
Rinaldini, my fellow prisoner, was a man as punctual 
and exact as the most plodding official, With him, 


every thing had its stated time, which was his greatest 
resource against the weariness of confinement. “ ‘Thanks 
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MEMOIRS OF A PRISONER OF STATE. 











to my sister of order and regularity, both in business 
and pleasure,” be would say, “my days were one un- 
clouded series of tranquillity and happiness, until the 
fatal moment when I was deprived of my liberty. Many 
people will laugh at such a simple and methodical life, 


‘and compare it to clock-work. ‘They may laugh as much 


as they please: I know the good derived from the plan : 
each day I found more content in it: at peace with all 
the world, caressed by my mother and sisters, I asked 
for nothing but the continuance of such a state of ex- 
istence. Now, take your own case,” he would continue, 
seeing the smile which curled upen my lips, “do you 
not think you would overcome the irksomeness of your 
captivity far better; if you had stated occupations for 
stated hours, than by your everlasting meditations and 
irregular studies? It does not look so fine, I admit, but 
it is much more certain, Follow my example; you will 
find the benefit of it.” 

« Would it answer in the carcere duro 2?” I enquired. 

“For Heaven’s sake do not talk about that. The 
mere mention of it makes me shudder; not with fear, 
understand me; but because a man submitted to that 
infamous system cannot cal! his very soul his own. But 
the hour is come for me to return to my favourite uccu- 
pation.” 

This was to work a hole through our thick door, 
opening upon a prison directly opposite ours, and a gal- 
lery through which all those confined in our part of the 
building had to pass. Rinaldini had such an acute ear, 
that, keeping watch at our door, he could distinguish all 
that passed in the neighbouring cells. Not a judge, not 
a jailer came into the corridor bet he recognised their 
peculiar step. 

Curiosity is more than ever the mother of- industry 
when under bolts and bars, and it has then full time to 
satisfy itself. To hear was something,—to see, would be 
a great deal more. With this idea, Rinaldini subjected 
every plank, every nail of the door to a severe scrutiny, 
but without success, for several days: there was not a 
chink, not a crevice. At last, when he was about to 
give up all hope, he discovered a little plug of wood, 
covered over with wax, which, he was positive, pene- 
trated the thickness of the door. T’o work he went, and, 
partly with a fork, partly with a piece of wire torn from 
the window, he succeeded in loosening the peg. The 
moment it yielded to his patience, I sprang to the door, 
and pushed him away, to put my eye in turn to the 
aperture. “I can see through !” I said with rapture. 

« To be sure, perfectly ; to-morrow in full daylight we 
shall distinguish better. All that occurs in the gallery, 
all that is done opposite “us, we shall know; nothing 
shall escape us.” 

“ Capital! but how shall we prevent its being disco- 
vered 2” 

“I will always keep the peg in my hand, or rather 
the wax which covered it; and in the twinkling of an 
eye, before they can open the door, all shall be right. 
Now let us congratulate ourselves.” 

During the rest of the evening we were in fact as gay 
hearted as if this opening, gained with so much toil, had 
been the prelude to an escape. A prison life is so re- 
strained, so dismal, that a man becomes a child again, 
and will seize with joy and eagerness the most trifling 
event calculated to break its monotony. 

This mysterious observatory was an immense resource 
to furnish us with conversation, and divert our minds 
from the contemplation of the future. How we used to 
delight when we discovered any thing, and with what a 
feeling of pity did we view our unconscious keepers ! 
Continually on the watch, Rinaldini kept me on the 
alert with his exclamations of “ Attention! look, look ! 
it is Bolza, with his unpropitious visage.—Look, look ! 
it is Salvotti; mercy on us! I hope he does not come 
here.—Here is a prisoner: how pale he is! good hea- 
vens! it is Moretti, [ think.” I jumped up to see, but 
he was gone by. “They told us the colonel was dead. 
Poor fellow ! he is lost: he will never recover; but if 
one of my fingers could procure his safety, I would cut 
it off. He was one of the handsomest and most valiant 
men in the Italian army.” 

One morning a great noise was heard; my fellow- 
captive ran to his post, and cried, “Can I believe my 
eyes? It is General Zucchi they are locking up. This 
is the second time he has been arrested. The scoundrels! 
are they going to put all our brave officers into fetters?”’ 
Pre-occupied with what he had just seen, Rinaldini was 





so taken by surprise on hearing the key put into our 
door, that he had hardly time to run away from it. 
“ Signor Rinaldini, you are to come with us,” said Ri- 
boni, on entering our cell ; “ the counsellor is waiting to 
see you.” 

«“ To see me?” echoed my companion. 

“ Yes, sir, make haste; there is no time to lose, 
though the days are pretty long.” 

Poor Rinaldini was obliged to go, much to his dismay. 
When he returned, the colour was quite fled from his 
face; his eyes were downcast, tears rolling down his 
cheeks. “ What has happened, my good friend ?”’ I cried, 
springing towards him, even before the jailers had closed 
the door. “Have you been before the commission? Is 
it on account of this unfortunate hole?” He made no 
reply. “Tell me, pray tell me what itis. Have you 
heard bad news? are any of your friends put under ar- 
rest ?” He still held his handkerchief over his eyes, and 
said not a word. 

At last, in a voice broken by sobs, he said, « Why, 
oh, why have they come to me? I shall never see my 
mother again: my imprisonment will be her death. Why 
have they come? It is all over! They told me that she 
was very ill; and now I am sure she is dead! and I, 
who had never, never quitted her, to be absent from her 
pillow,—not to have her dear hand in mine! Never had 
I caused her a tear, during the forty years I lived under 
her care. Oh, how much in her last moments she 
must have felt the bitterness of my absence! Miserable 
that Lam!” and he sobbed as though his heart would 
break, 

“ Perhaps you are mistaken,” I said to him with sym- 
pathy. 

“ Mistaken! oh, no; I saw it but too surely in the 
manner and words of my friends. Ah, my dear, dear 
mother,—I shall never see her again! when I return 
home, her chamber will be tenantless, our house a desert. 
The loss of a mother is always dreadful ; but when the 
feeling oppresses us that we have perhaps shortened her 
days, the spirit is borne down by the weight of its 
grief.” 

I tried every thing to calm him, but he let me speak 
on without heeding me. Indeed I doubt whether, in the 
shattered state of his mind, he could well understand 
me. Seated on his bed, he buried his face in the pillow, 
now weeping, now murmuring prayers, as if he had 
been at his mother’s side. Deeply affected myself, I 
thought it best not to disturb him, and remained in pro- 
found silence. My thoughts naturally reverted to my 
own situation: sensible of the poignant anguish of my 
relations, I resolved to use every effort to remove them 
from Milan. For several days I was wholly employed 
in consoling Rinaldini, Surely never did son so mourn 
over the loss of a mother. A long time elapsed ere he 
recurred to his old occupations; but at length, by de- 
grees, yielding to my exhortations, he betook himself to 
them again; and although they did not perhaps afford 
him comfort, at least they gave him calmness and resig- 
nation. 

Convinced more strongly every day that it was my 
duty to spare my friends the wretchedness of suspense, 
and the lacerating pang of a last adieu, I took the earliest 
occasion of writing to entreat their departure; but my 
letter was not attended to; I was even reproached for it. 
They accused me of unreasonableness, and finished by 
urging fondly that my father had ordered them to stay 
in Milan. I yielded, begging of them to forgive me. In 
truth, I felt happy that I had not been listened to, and 
that I could still say, “They are near me!” 

“ How is this? Monpiani has not whistled this morn- 
ing, as usual,” said Rinaldini one day; “it is now ten 
o'clock, and we have heard nothing of him.” 

“ That is true; but periizvs he may have forgotten, 
or may have overslept himseif; I will call him.” I 
whistled two or three notes ;—no reply. I repeated them, 
but without success. “ There is some one with him, 
doubtless; let us wait awhile.” 

At the end of a qnarter of an hour I began whistling 
the romance of Saul, which Monpiani never allowed me 
to finish without answering; I now went on to the last 
note, and that was almost inaudible, so much was my 
heart agitated. “He must be gone!” I cried. I ran to 
the wall and hurriedly gave the usual signal,—but no; 
I repeated it several times,—all was silence. 

Again and again, and louder and louder, I renewed 
the summons, refusing to believe what I feared might 
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have occurred. “ Softly, softly, I beg of you,” cried 
Rinaldini ; “ you strike so loud that they will hear you.” 
But I cared not for his caution ; I continued to tap as 
though Monpiani must still be there. I could not bring 
myself to resign the pleasure of those conversations I 
had so enjoyed. At length, however, I was compelled 
to give it up in despair, and to cease from calling him ; 
ond I wept over his loss as that of a consoler sent from 


Too depressed to sit down to my books, I passed near- 
ly the whole day at the window, whistling with absent 
mind the airs which we had so often repeated together. 
Vainly did Rinaldini strive to reanimate me; vainly did 
he talk of better times, when the friendship of the pri- 
son might be renewed ; I continued my song sadly and 
nheeding. The circumstance seemed an omen to me, 
that all things dearest to the heart, the warm outpourings 
of friendship, the more intoxicating effusions of mutual 
love, were to be allowed me no longer. 

A dejection came over my spirits which nothing could 
relieve: my destiny seemed to glare upon me, and I 
could not withdraw my mind from contemplating it in 
all its horrors. In vain did I seek aid from reason or 
from prayer: the fit was too strong, and I sonk under it. 

“T suffer so much from this sudden separation,” said 
I to Rinaldini, “ that I cannot bear it; it makes me ill, 
my heart is torn by it, my head is throbbing with heat. 
Ah, how terrible is a prison !” 

“ No one feels that more than J do,” sighed Rinaldini; 
“my poor mother, too, she felt it.” 

“Tf I should fall ill,” I said, «and we should be se- 
parated, promise me that you will inform Monpiani bow 
deeply I was affected by his removal: you may see him 
perhaps again; I never shall.” 

“ Nonsense !” replied Rinaldini, assisting me into 
bed; “ you are young: life is long enough, and a few 
years in prison are soon over.” 

I smiled faintly, and lay down in bed, where I was 
soon attacked by a fever, slight at first, but increasing 
momentarily in virulence. I was now dreadfully ill; an 
intense dry heat seized upon my whole frame, my head 
ached violently, and began to wander. Fearing that de- 
lirium was coming on, I called Rinaldini: « What is 
it?” he said, taking me by the hand. “ Mercy upon us!” 
he cried, with a start; “ what a dreadful fever you are 
in! why did you not wake me before! I will go and 
knock instantly, and call the keepers; you must not be 
left in this state.” 

“Do nothing of the kind, I beg of you; only give 
me something to drink ; I am dying with thirst.” 

“T have nothing but water bere; do let me call for 
assistance.” 

“ No, no, do not call any body: just cover me with 
the clothes; and do give me some water; my throat is 
on fire.” 

Without waiting to dress himself, my kind comrade 
sprang up, brought me some water, supported my throb- 
bing head, put my bed in order, paid me every attention, 
and watched beside me. 

My malady increased, every word which I articulated 
gave me excessive pain; my ideas began to lose their 
coherence, and phantasies the wildest and most unac- 
countable, scenes the most monstrous and ridiculous, 
took possession of my brain. 

“Tam very cold, Rinaldini ; cover me over with every 
thing you can.” 

He heaped all our clothes, all his bed furniture over 
me. I was nearly suffocated. 

« Water, water! bring me, do bring me some water!” 

“ There is no more,” he answered sorrowfully ; “ you 
must wait until to-morrow.” 

« Oh, I cannot,—I cannot; I shall die.” 

“ Hush! hark! some one is coming,” he cried: “ ab, 
I had forgotten, it is the night visit.” 

My mind had already begun to wander again. The 
moment the jailer and his underlings entered, Rinaldini 
sprang towards them to tell them how ill I was, “ My 
fellow-prisoner is ill, very ill, he has a burning fever, and 
I have nothing to give him to drink.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Riboni: “I thought there was 
something the matter when I saw him to-day. Here, run 
quick below, and bring up a lemon and some water,—- 
some lemonade will do bim good,” 

While the Hungarian soldier was gone to fetch what 
Riboni had ordered, [ sat up in. my bed, and began try- 
ing to whistle the romance of Desdemona; now and then 
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calling Monpiani, or putting my ear to the wall to listen, {| one day ; “ those are Monpiani’s sweet notes,—but at a 


Rinaldini was upon thorns. 
“ What the deuce is he at?” said Riboni! “why, one | 
would think he was calling some one.” 

It is more than probable that, on receiving no reply, I 
should have tapped at the wall, as a signal to Monpiani, | 
but my companion seized me suddenly, and forced me | 
down under the clothes. 

« What is it?’ I shrieked, looking at him wildly. 

« Here is Riboni, come to see how you are.” 

“ Ah, Riboni! tell him I am doing very well: "tis no- 
thing Ob, I am all on fire! do have pity on me!” 

The soldier, who had almost flown to the kitchen to 
fetch what was required; now came up to my bed, and 
eagerly poured out a glass of fresh water for me; com- 
passion glistened in his eyes: and never have I seen 
him since without perceiving the goodness of his heart 
depicted on his countenance. 

When we were left alone, Rinaldini began to tell me 
how I had frightened him; but I was unequal to noe | 
Worn out by the fever, and under the immense heap of | 
clothes piled on me, I scarcely breathed; and in this | 
state of feverish exhaustion I remained until the next 
morning,—my companivn every moment, and with rea- 
son, expecting the most fatal consequences. At length, 
thanks to the strength of my constitution, the fever 
abated, leaving me however much weakened, when 
Minghini, accompanied by the physician, came to see 
me. 

«“ You have, I believe,” said the physician, on learn- 
ing the treatment I had undergone, “ you have escaped | 
a very severe fit of illness; but there is nothing more to 
fear.” 

“So much the worse,” I muttered to Minghini, who 
was bending over me to enquire whether it would be de- 
sirable to mention this attack to my friends. “ I would 
rather all might have finished in this way; but God’s 
will be done !” 

I fell asleep soon after they left me. On re-awaking, 
my eyes rested on my kind fellow-captive, who had 
never left his post by my bedside, and had watched over 
me with all the tenderness of a doting father. I ex- 
tended my hand to him, and attempted to sit up and 
embrace him. “ Take care, take care!” he cried; * the 
doctor has given orders that you should not be exposed 
to the air, Here, here is something to wet your parched 
lips with.” 

«“ Do let me thank you for your affectionate care of 
me,’ I replied ; “ without you, in what a dreadful state 
I should have been! sick, and deprived of all succour, I 
must have sunk under it.” 

At these words poor Rinaldini threw his arms round 
my neck, and burst into tears: “ Alas, my dear friend,” 
he said with a sigh, « God knows what awaits us in the 
future; but I own to you that the mere thought of be- 
ing reduced to such a condition,—that should I fall ill, 
no friendly hand would be near to afford me so much as 
a glass of water,—is enough to overwhelm me with a 
grief worse than death itself. I, who never had the 
slightest cold, the most trifling headach, but my mother 
and sisters watched by my side, aml anticipated my every 
wish,—alas ! what would become of me in that glocmy 
dungeon Salvotti spoke about ! If I were to be put there 
hy myself, it would be all over with me:—its tedium, 
my regret and despondency, would prey upon my mind, 
—I should die.” 

“ Hark, hark, my dear Rinaldini,” said I, interrupting 
him, “is not that Monpiani?”’ We put our ears to the 
wall for several seconds, but we could hear nothing. Too 
debilitated to whistle myself, I begged Rinaldini to give 
the signal instead; but he was no whistler, and it was 
all in vain that he tried; he puckered up his lips, he 
puffed out his cheeks, and made such comical faces in 
the attempt, that I fell back on my pillow, ill as I was, 
in a roar of laughter. My melancholy thoughts were all 
at once banished by the pleasant ideas this circumstance 
occasioned. Rinaldini joined in my mirth so heartily, 
that our despondency was for a moment driven away, 
my health seemed revigorated, and we both said, « Well, 
if Heaven has bestowed such light-heartedness upon us 
at a time like this, it will not fail one day or other to re- 
store us to our families and happiness,” 








—>—— 
CHAPTER XXI. 
“Tam not mistaken this time,” I suddenly exclaimed 
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distance. I will not interrupt him; I will let him pour 
out his whole soul;” and both my comrade and I re- 
mained devoutly listening to the good and pious man, I 
was too much moved to express immediately all that his 
appeal had wakened in me; at last I began, and never 
did the song of a devoted lover express a more tender 
attachment. 

Monpiani let ne whistle a long while ere he took up 
the strains: when he did, the tones were so faint that 
we could hardly hear. “ Doubtless,” said Rinaldini, 
“he is below, in one of the cells on the ground floor: 
if it were not for those cursed boards, we mig!it perhaps 
see him.” 

“ The boards do not reach to the frame of the win- 
dow: there is nearly the space of a fvot left; if I could 
but climb up to it, Iam sure I could see something.— 
Suppose I were to mount upon the stove.” 

«“ What are you thinking of?” cried Rinaldini: « it 
will break down with you.” 

‘There is no danger of that,-it is fastened with iron. 
Come, help me; cross your arms, and stand against the 
wall,—just so.” In a few moments I attained my object. 

« T can see into the court beneath us: at the end of 
it there is a high wall, and, beyond the wall, houses with- 
out bars at their windows,—a balcony covered with 
flowers. Oh, how happy the prospect looks! how re- 
freshing !"’ 

“ But Monpiani,” cried my companion, “ can you not 
discover where he is ?” 

“No: all the windows on the ground floor are still 


| more blinded with boards than our own, and I can only 


see the upper part of them. My head is quite against 
the ceiling, yet I can see nothing more,—it is-of no 
use.” 

“ Then come déwn, my friend ; come down at once.” 

“ Not yet,” I answered ; “let me enjoy the cheering 
sight of these houses a little longer; it is so many days 
since I have gazed on any thing but signs of captivity. 
Besides I breathe here so much better; the fresh breeze 
of evening comes over my face sweetened by all the 
flowers on the balcony. Oh, how delightful it is!” 

Absorbed in the pleasure I experienced, I forgot the 
fatigue of my hazardous position, and that I might be 
surprised any moment. 

“ They are coming, they are coming!” cried Rinal- 
dini ; “* for Heaven’s sake—” 

At the risk of breaking either my head or the stove, 
with his good help, in less than two seconds I[ was again 
on the floor. The door was turning on its hinges: one 
instant later, and we had been caught. 

“ Do you think they will come any more?” asked Ri- 
naldini, as soon as we were left alone. 

“ No, certainly ; but what matters that?” 

« Why, I should very much like to enjoy a sight of 
the balcony myself.” 

«‘ How would you climb up there? You would risk 
your neck : tu scale that, you should be quick and agile.” 

« And who told you I am not so ?” 

“ But look at your size; think of your forty years of 

age.” 
«“ Presumption of youth! Ingenuity will supply the 
want of agility. I shall place the table at the foot of the 
stove, a chair upon the table, your books upon the chair, 
then—” 

«“ Yes, but if any one comes in, how shall we put all 
these things ont of sight ?” 

«“ Per Bacco! you are right ; to-night, however, there 
is nothing to fear ;” and up he went. 

A moment after he exclaimed, “ I see the balcony ! I 
see the baleony—the flowers! My eyes are good ; I have 
a long sight. I can see also—” 

«“ What can you see ?” 

“ A harp, a sofa, in a room that opens on the balcony. 
Look, look ! I perceive something white: it isa woman, 
—she comes on the balcony. . How young and beautiful 
she is! Her eyes are turned in this direction !” 

«« Come down, come down, Rinaldini, my good fellow! 
let me mount.” But he would not stir. 

“ Come down, or I will upset the whole.” 

«In the name of Heaven, do nothing of the sort. She 
is gone back into the room. Here she comes again, her 
eyes still upon our window. What has she in her hands? 
It is growing dark; I can hardly distinguish. Good 
Heaven ! | am not deceived! she holds coloured ribands, 
little flags: no doubt they are signals.” 





I leaped upon the table, seized Rinaldini fast by the 
leg with one hand, and with the other clung hold of the 
bars. “Mercy! mercy!” he cried, “1 shall fall if you 
come any further.” But I paid no attention, and was 
mounting up higher, when the whole came down with a 
terrible crash. A very little more and I had dragged in 
my fall Rinaldini down with me, for I caught in his 
clothes. “ Ab, Madonna! I hope you are not hurt,” said 
he, anxiously, from his perch up aloft. 

«“ Oh, ’tis nothing; only a bruise or two, that’s all,” 
I replied, jumping up again instantly. 

« That is well, that is well; but this clatter will alarm 
them; the turnkeys will be here. Be quick, I beseech 
you, that I may come down.” 

I then raised my eyes to Rinaldini ; and the sight of 
him, with his head down, his body huddled in a heap, 
and perched upon the top of the stove just as if he were 
going to make a dive, was so ridiculous, his posture so 
grotesque, that I burst into a fit of laughter, and for 
several minutes I was unable to reply to his lamenta- 
tions and cries of alarm. “ Pooh, pooh !” said I at last; 
“stay there, and watch the fair unknown.” 

“ The devil take the fair unknown ! Do you want me 
to break my bones by jumping to the ground ?” 

“Certainly not: only get up again, and look once 
more on the balcony. Is the lady there ?” 

‘* How is it possible for me to distinguish ? it is quite 
dusk.” 

“ Well, never mind ; I have made the scaffolding all 
safe again: come down.” 

«“ Catch me there once more, and I will give you leave 
to put me on bread and water for six months,” said Ri- 
naldini, on finding himself on the floor: «I am quite 
exhausted, my limbs absolutely ache; the perspiration 
is running from every pore ; I ehall. certainly be ill, and 
compelled to go to bed.” 

“A good night to you, Rinaldini! sleep well, and 
take a good rest: I will try to discover this angel of con- 
solation, the sight of whom must be such a blessing to 
the poor prisoner she loves.” 


I mounted again with great difficulty upon the stove, 
on which, in great.fear of falling, I just rested my foot, 
whilst my hands, clinging hold of the bars of the win- 
dow, supported the whole weight of my body, which 
was greatly inclined on one side. In this painful posi- 
tion I.remained a long time, awaiting the happy vision 
| with which the more fortunate Rinaldini had been fa- 
voured. But in vain did I fix on the balcony my eager 
and longing looks: there was nothing to be seen. Only 
now and then, when a flower waved in the wind, or a 
curtain moved, my eyes strained, and I cried in ecstasy, 
«“ There. she is!”—illusions which I only resigned 
through fatigue, and in the hope that the morrow would 
compensate for the sad disappointment. 

Few hours the next day had passed before we had 
wearied ourselves with interminable conjectures respect- 
ing this lady; but until evening, and after the last visit 
of the jailers, we dared not hazard any attempts to satis- 
fy our doubts; each was therefore obliged to check his 
curiosity and impatience. 

“ Really,” said Rinaldini, after we had been shut up 
for the night, “I began to think these rascals. would 
never have done. Now to work!” . 

“ Are you serious? I thought you were tired of such 
dangerous climbing.” 

‘“T was out of humour just then, and fatigued. I am 
another man now; and,on my soul, to see such a beau- 
tiful face, I would risk no little inconvenience. Shall 
we draw lots’to see who is to mount first?’ continued 
he, with a resolute air. 

“ No, faith ! for when up there, I think you will find 
yourself so comfortable that you will refuse to come 
down again.” 

“ You go up first then. 
your turn to-day.” 

I willingly gave way to this argument, and attained 
more readily than the night before the difficult position 
from which to see the balcony. The window was open, 
but the room seemed to be empty; nothing moved : 
“ She will not come to-day,” said I, in a low voice to 
Rinaldini, who was listening at the door, to prevent dan- 
ger. “I. cannot stop here any longer; my hands are 
growing stiff: just come and hold the table that I may 
get down. There, the post is free, now: will you 
mount ?” 


I saw her yesterday, it is 
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« No, I will wait. I am afraid lest that cunning Ri- 
boni should take it into his head to return.” 

We walked about for a quarter of an hour, when the 
sound of a harp fell on my ears. “ Hush! stop! Rinal- 
dini, don’t you hear ?” Some notes reached us more dis- 
tinctly. “Tis she,” cried I; “ Rinaldini, let me mount, 
I entreat you.” 

«Go, go,” said he; “I shall have my turn by-and- 
by.” I could have embraced him, but for my haste to 
see the charming creature, whose light fingers were run- 
ning so softly over the chords of the instrument. “ How 
unfortunate I am!” exclaimed I: “the curtains are 
drawn. — It is decreed that I am not to see her.” 

« But you can hear her, at all events,” whispered Ri- 
naldini, with a smile. I did in fact hear, without daring 
to breathe, entrancing strains which enraptured my soul, 
end gave it a foretaste of the ecstasy felt by the elect of 
Heaven, when ut the last moment they are blessed with 
with the music of angels. 

The longer these sweet and mysterious sounds con- 
tinued, the deeper and more absorbing was their impres- 
sion upon me. It soon even pervaded so thoroughly my 
whole being, that my emotion became of most painful 
intensity ; nor could I have longer endured it, had not a 
copious flood of tears afforded me some relief. Intoxicated 
with delight, interpreting in my heart each modulation, 
each tender strain into thoughts of love, I forgot the 
pain in my fingers, aching. against the bars of the win- 
dow. I felt,—I heard nothing but this enchanting mu- 
sic. 

However, after a time I came down, and was pacing 
the room with long and rapid strides, when, ‘‘ For Hea- 
ven’s sake be quiet !” said my companion, whom curi- 
osity had emboldened to mount to our observatory.— 
« You make so much noise, I can’t hear a note; when 
you were up, I was silent as a monk at his prayers.” 

“ Well, well,” I replied, «1 will not move,—not stir 
a finger.” 

«“ Enough, enough !” cried Rinaldini, at the end of 
about a quarter of an hour ;“ my fingers are cut through 
by these confounded bars. But, see! the curtains are 
opening. The white dress—the same lady—in the same 
place as yesterday, and her eyes directed this way. And 
I must come down! Help me, help me, or I shall fall 
headlong through mere fatigue.” In less than a minute 
Rinaldini was down, and I in his place. 

The light was so dim, I could scarcely distinguish her. 
She was motionless, her form leaning upon the balcony, 
and her head supported by one of her hands, whose 
whiteness, even at that hour, contrasted with her black 
hair, like an ivory figure on a ground of ebony. There 
was a graceful melancholy in her posture. Grief had 
visibly spread its cloud over this young flower; and, 
when rising, she placed one hand upon her heart, and 
with the other pointed to the skies, she seemed to me an 
angel of love,.faith, and hope, about to take her flight 
to her celestial abode. ‘The shade of evening grew 
deeper ; she was still there, but I could scarcely see even 
the reflection of her white dress. 

Some minutes after I heard the sound of a window 
closing near to mine; and on turning my eyes again 
towards the balcony, the lady had disappeared. ‘They 
had beheld and understood each other, and that was 
enough for them ; but not so for myself. What regrets, 
what pangs did those tokens of love, that language of 
the heart, arouse in my bosom! I passed the whole 
night in anguish: nevertheless, the next day, and seve- 
1al evenings after, in spite of the maddening pain it gave 
me, I watched those mute interviews, contriving to hide 
myself from the sight of the fair consoler. 

“Who this happy couple were I knew not; what 
they said I never tried to discover, though Rinaldini pre- 
tended that some of their signals were intelligible. By 
penetrating the secret of their passion, I should have 
destroyed the charm of a mysterious recollection which 
still floats in my thoughts like a heavenly apparition. 
No, I would not have drawn the veil on any account. 
One day, when I beheld her surprised and chagrined, 
because her appeal had not been answered, the enchant- 
Ing creature seemed to me like a desolate dove who had 
lost her mate. I did not show myself, or try to make 
her understand that her beloved was no longer near us; 
for the error of one moment, a single sign she might 
have given me, would have been in my eyes the profa- 
nation of a feeling, of which I knew too well the exclu- 
sive essence, to appropriate to myself the slightest, the 


most insignificant of its emanations. The sight of her 
was, however, become a habit, a blessing too indispensa- 
ble to my soul, not to cause the loss of it to leave in my 
time and thoughts a blank which nothing could fill up. 

‘Did you bear,” said Rinaldini one morning, “ those 
sounds of persons coming and going, that noise of doors 
and bustle ?” 

« Certainly.” 

« Well, ’tis our neighbours opposite, who are just re- 
moved elsewhere ; but the cage will not long be empty ; 
for the jailers are cleaning it, and re-making the bed. 
How I wish I could sce the poor bird they are going to 
bring! Who knows! perhaps it isa Brescian.” 

Half an hour passed, and no one came; but at last 
we heard footsteps. Rinaldini was at his post. “I saw 
him,” exclaimed my comrade, without removing his eye 
from the opening. “I see him again, but not his face. 
Bolza is with him, and seems to be trying to console 
him. How he weeps and sighs! do you hear him! He 
has thrown himself on the bed,—he is up again. Poor 
fellow! his grief redoubles: he comes to the door. That 
is exactly as I was, Oh heavens! I have not forgotten 
it.—He hides his face in his hands.” 

I had drawn near my companion, and could hear the 
suppressed groans and broken accents of the unhappy 
man. “ My children!” cried he, in a tone of agony that 
pierced my very soul.” 

“T have seen him somewhere,” said Rinaldini,—“ at 
the house of Count D. ae 

«“ His name?” 

“T forget it.” 

“ My children! my children!” repeated the poor vic- 
tim. 

“ Bolza is telling him to be silent,” said Rinaldini, 
“That Judas! if any one accused him of selling Christ, 
there is not a soul who would deny it! It is enough to 
break one’s heart!—They are going to shut the door.” 

“ Alas!” said I; “ how miserable he must be at this 
moment !” 

Rinaldini rose up and took me by the hand. “The 
hair of my head stands on end at the mere thought of 
what I suffered. I felt stunned, lost, as if one blow had 
driven all the blood from my veins.” 

“ As the father of a family he must endure a great 
deal more than you did: why are we not permitted to 
comfort him? But some one is coming again ; I should 
like to peep now, Rinaldini, and see him.” 

The door was opened. He was sitting opposite me, 
on the edge of his bed, in an attitude of despair. His 
face, sun-burnt and care-worn, exhibited nevertheless a 
character of mildness and goodness which greatly aug- 
mented the interest he inspired me with. His bushy 
black hair indicated strength ; his age seemed about forty. 
At the sight of the jailers he raised his tearful eyes, as 
if to convince himself of the reality of his condition, of 
the remediless nature of his case. He looked at them 
without moving or speaking ; and when they left him, 
his head fell again on his chest, and again we heard, 
* My children! my children !” 

This cry of paternal distress so deeply affected me, 
that I was on the point of calling out, “ Take courage !” 
when Rinaldini stopped me, with, “In the name of hea- 
ven, be quiet! the jailers are within two steps; I can 
hear them; there they are.” 

We remained some minutes in silence. “ They are 
coming again,” continued my companion in a low voice: 
«“ Ah, ah! they have opened his door, and are standing 
without. There is a counsellor amongst them,—Min- 
ghini perhaps.” 

“ Minghini ?” said I, drawing up to his side: “ cannot 
you perceive that this is a new victim for Salvotti, and 
that at this very moment he is torturing the heart of 
the poor father, in order to wring from him some confes- 
sion ?” 

« Come, come, let us banish these gloomy thoughts ; 
the more they arrest, the fewer will be punished. They 
will only take the great fishes: the others, the little fry, 
may escape through the meshes of the net.” 

“And. you calculate upon being of that number,” 
said I. “As for myself,”—and here I stopped; for the 
last words of my companion cast a darker gloom over 
my thoughts, which the sight of the new prisoner already 
had saddened so deeply. 

For several days J was under the influence of a me- 
lancholy depression, which paralysed my mind and my 








strength. The desire to see my relations became more 


active and pressing ; the time for me to live might be so 
short, alas! that every night I said to myself, « Who 
knows if I shall ever embrace them again ?” 

Thanks to their repeated applications, this pleasure 
was at last obtained on the fourth of August. My sister 
thus describes in her journal our second interview :— 

“ August 4th—Every day we have taken measures to 
baffle the schemes of Salvotti, who, if he could, would 
drive us by main force from Milan. The good Count 
Pactha has taken a lively interest in us; he has told me 
with what violence the inquisitor urged the governor to 
compel us to quit Milan ; but Count Strassoldo, offended 
at bis audacity, desired him to confine himself to his 
duties as a judge, and not to interfere with the police. 
What a mortification for Salvotti ! 

“We went to the palace this morning to find Min- 
ghini; he informed us that Alexander was about to be 
removed from Santa Margarita to Porta Nuova; ‘It is 
for his benefit,’ added he. ‘There he will have the op- 
portunity of walking up and down a long corridor, and 
will be better in health.’ 

« 1 mentioned to him the extreme anxiety we felt to 
see my brother, saying that for a week past he had en- 
couraged us to hope for that favour. ‘That is true,’ said 
he; ‘ but to-day, I don’t know,—I cannot. There’s Sal- 
votti; perhaps you will—’ 

“I replied emphatically, that we could never consent 
to ask Salvotti, who had treated us with so much cruelty; 
and I added, my tears flowing fast, that I feared the fate 
decreed for my brother must be very terrible, since, con- 
trary to the regulations concerning the families of the 
other prisoners, we were refused permission to see him 
even once a month. ‘The reason, no doubt,’ added I, 
with grief, ‘is that we are foreigners.’ 

«Ah! do not think so, madam,’ replied Minghini, 
who appeared touched by my tears. ‘It is Salvotti—’ 

« ¢ Yes,’ said I, interrupting him; ‘it is he who has 
tried to send us back to France; but we have found 
protectors as powerful as himself.’ 

«“ « Madam,’ quickly interposed Minghini, who seemed 
pained and mortified at my just reproaches, ‘ be at home 
at mid-day. I do not promise any thing: I would not 
raise fallacious hopes, but I will make another attempt, 
and perhaps you will see him to-day.’ 

« We were in a state of suspense difficult to describe, 
when at mid-day a note was brought us from the excel- 
lent Minghini, which begged us to come immediately to 
Santa Margarita. Ah, what thanks we owe him! He 
was already waiting for us when we entered the room, 
and I had not time to give utterance to my extreme 
gratitude, before my brother was in my arms. His 
hands trembled in mine, and the depth of his emotion 
prevented him from speaking. His cheeks were fright- 
fully pallid, and his eyes languid. Alas! what svuffer- 
ings have torn that heart! He was ale to tell me many 
things in an under voice, for Minghini talked alternately 
with one and with another, in order to allow us a little 
liberty. I could plainly see, nevertheless, how miserable 
his lot will be. He is persuaded he shall pass many 
long years in a fortress; and ‘once there,’ said be, with 
a look of sadness, ‘ once there, you will hear no more of 
me.’ 

“ A horrible suspicion presented itself to my mind, 


but I repelled it. How could I endure the thought, 
that in speaking thus he was striving to conceal from 
us something more horrible still—that he wished to pre- 


pare us—ah, heaven !—but no, it is impossible. Though 
he is good, firm, and resigned to a degree no language 
can describe, yet surely he exaggerates the dangers of 
his position. 

“ My poor brother told me also that he had undergone 
numerous interrogatories, and that each of them had 
lasted ten hours, without his being allowed one minute’s 
rest. We informed him of our resolution to appeal to 
the emperor, who will be here in the course of Septem- 
ber. A melancholy smile passed over his lips, as if all 
hope was dead in his heart. On quitting us he enfolded 
us in his arms, in a manner so tender and affectionate 
that we could not refrain from tears. Mr. Minghini 
promised us that we should not again be so long with- 
out seeing our poor Alexander: he also spoke of him in 
terms of warm eulogy. This evidence of high esteem 
from the mouth of one of his judges brought me great 
consolation, O heavenly Father, wilt thou not take him 
under thy protection ?” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Minghini bad told us several times that he hoped soon | 


to move us to a more commodious quarter, where we 
should have more air, and might be enabled to walk ‘in 
a spacious corridor for an hour. But I always answered, 


| shops and the people, as we passed on. 


«« No, let us remain in the place to which we have now | 


. : . } 
moulded our babits: a prisoner will become attached | 
| sensations. 


even to such a place as this, ‘T'he chamber we occupy 
is sufficiently healthy : we are satisfied with it.” For 
some time he yielded to our wishes: but one day he 
came and informed us that, by order of the commission, 
we were on the morrow to quit Santa Margarita. It 
was useless to say any thing more against it; and we 
resigned ourselves, though with much regret, to the 
change of our abode. 

Rinaldini, on applying bis eyes to his dear observa- 
tory, said dejectedly, * We shall not find a door at Porta 
Nuova to bore through, and gain such a sight: this 
happy excitement will be taken away from us: how I 
shall miss it!” 

« And shall I find a window there,” I replied, “ which 
I may scale and enjoy the prospect of other windows 
without bars, and buildings without prisoners 1” 

Profiting by the few hours that still remained to us, 
Rinaldini kept watch at his post, I at mine. At last, 
when my wearied arms could no longer sustain me, I 
bade adieu to the sad prospect, and let myself down. 

Although Monpiani had not responded to me for more 
than a week, at the close of day 1] gave the usual signal. 
I repeated the melodies he loved best, as though he might 
understand it as my farewell, and be made aware of the 
deep afiliction I felt at quitting the place he would still 
inhabit. 

The following morning, when Riboni brought me my 
account, and took his leave, he said with emotion, «I 
trust, sir, you will soon be restored to your native land.” 

“Thanks, Riboni,” I replied; and tears moistened 
my eves. “ You have been very kind to a poor stran- 
ger, and God will reward you for it. Can you let me 
see the Hungarian corporal who generally comes with 
you ?” 

«He is not here at present, sir.” 

« Well, then, you must thank him in my name for all 
the trouble he has taken for me, and I beg him to accept 
of what money may remain in your hands belonging to 
me: the authorities will not object, I am sure. Your 
turnkeys, of whom I can only speak with gratitude, 
will perhaps divide among themselves a part of my 
wardrobe; I do not want many clothes row, And as 
for you,” [ said, turning to a gend’arme who had served 
under the great man in the army of Italy, “I thank you 
most fervently for the attentions you have paid me 
throughout.” 

Towards noon we were delivered into the custody of 
Count Bolza, who was charged with our removal. “ Poor 
young man!” he said on meeting me, “how you are 
altered!” 

“Is that so astonishing?” I answered; “the system 
pursued towards us by Salvottiis not very likely to give 
one a colour.” 

«“ Hum,—ah!” Bolza contented himself with mutter- 
ing ; and he handed me into the carriage. 

Rinaldini and I were placed at the back, and in front 
of us were seated the commissary and a sergeant of 
gend’armes named Pavese, of whom I shall bave occa- 
sion to speak hereafter. 

« Your trial has lasted a great length of time,’ 
Bolza to me as soon as we left Santa Margarita. 

«A very great length, a most unnecessary length, 
since all these examinations have ended in eliciting no- 
thing further than what you obtained yourself from me,” 

The commissary smiled with a self-satisfied air, and 
said to his companion in Milanese, “ Just what I have 
always predicted !” 

We left Santa Margarita: the carriage rolled rapidly 
through the streets). When I had last seen them they 
were covered with snow; now all was lively and ani- 
mated. ‘The sun was glowing, the air was warm, and 
every one passing by seemed to wear a festive look. 
«« Ah me!” I said to myself: “they are at liberty ; they 
can come and go, hither or thither, to their business or 
pleasures; and J—what a gulf between us !—am com- 
pelled to live alone, to obey, to move from one prison to 
another, until the day when I shall again traverse these 


” said 


| streets in the midst of crowds, all making it a holiday to 


see me die!” 


My spirits became very dejected: the abhorred pro- 
cession, with all its dreadful solemnity, gloomed before 
my eyes, which were fixed vacantly on the houses, the 
The circum- 
stance of two individuals meeting and shaking each 
other warmly by the hands gave a new current to my 
It is impossible to express what a pang 
this friendly meeting inflicted on me. How many re- 
membrances, how many regrets crowded on my mind! 
I threw myself back in my seat, closing my eyes, and 
did not re-open them until our arrival at Porta Nuova, 
There we dismounted, and were led by Bolza before the 
head-jailer, Caldi, whom the inquisitorial commission 
honoured with theit peculiar confidence. “I have been 
expecting you, gentlemen,” he said with a sort of at- 
tempt at politeness: “ your rooms are ready.” Bolza 
took his leave, and our new keeper, taking down a bun- 
dle of keys, continued: «Now, gentlemen, please to 
follow me; you must have been stifled at Santa Marga- 
rita: here you will have fresh air in plenty.” 

We went down a dark staircase: a grated dvor was 
then opened, and we were introduced into a long and 
spacious gallery, with the doors of the cells on one side, 
and lofty half-screened windows on the other. “ There 
is a walk for you, my masters,” said Caldi; “ you will 
be .able to. stretch your legs here, I hope. No such 
things at Santa Margarita, eb? Then again, look at 
your apartment,” added he, as- he opened the door: 
“There! it is a place fit for a prince,—is it not?” 

On seeing the room smaller and more gloomy than 
our late one, Rinaldini looked at me with a sorrowful 
air; but the amiable jailer continued : “ Will you not be 
well lodged ? here are beds for you,—a table! Without 
boasting, you will find our cook quite as good as Cisal- 
pino, whom Riboni talks so much about, By the way, 
bé kind enough not to mount on the iron bars of the 
window to open it. I understand, sir,” he added, ad- 
dressing me, “ that you are fond of books: my library is 
quite at your service.” And he began to mention, half 
in Italian and half in Milanese, all the books in his pos- 
session. “Five hundred volumes at least, and very se- 
lect ones, as-you see! When I had the direction of the 
prisons of police, I kept nothing but novels; but on re- 
ceiving my present appointment, I betook myself to his- 
tory. It*is a little dearer, but the volumes are larger. 
Besides, I thought it my duty to suit my conversations 
to the taste of my new pensioners: that is a solace to 
them, and a profit to myself. You will be welcome to 
my library at four francs per month; it is very cheap. 
As your own books are not yet arrived, I will ran and 
fetch you one of mine. By the way, though, we do not 
allow speaking from the windows here: on the slightest 
noise being heard, punishment is sure to follow. It is 
just what Machiavelli says, you know : ‘ When we wear 
the livery, we must serve our master; and when the 
master is a prince, we must serve him the more fervently,’ 
Shall I bring you up Machiavelli ?—great man, great 
writer, was he not? However, command me, my books, 
any thing. When you know Antonio Caldi better, you 
will see whether I take care of my prisoners or not, I 
look upon them all as my children. By the way, when 
you walk in the corridor, you must not speak loud nor 
stop before the prison-doors, neither may you tap upon 
the walls, on penalty of being put into solitary confine- 
ment, As for any thing besides, you may do as you 
like, entirely. I am called ;—gentlemen, your servant.” 

“ This respectable father of ours,” said Rinaldini in a 
low voice, “scems to love us so fondly that he would 
like to know our most secret thoughts; for there he is 
listening.” 

We heard him, in fact, putting his ear to the door, 
to hear what was passing; and we laughed so much at 
the erudite jailer's tact, that we forgot for the moment 
the sad impressions which our new domicile would 
otherwise have caused us. 

After we had been there two or three days, Minghini 
paid us a visit. “ Well, how do you like Porta Nuova ?” 
he said; “do not you find the walk here does you good? 
Your friends are delighted at hearing of the change, and 
so they ought to be, for you will enjoy much better health 
here ; I have given orders that you should be supplied 
with all the writing materials yoo may require.” 








« But, sir, F wrote only yesterday to my relations,” 


“Oh, I am not alluding to that: paper and ink will 
henceforth be always left with you.” 

« Thanks, ten thousand thanks,” I cried with ecstasy ; 
“ this will do me more good than all the gallery-walking 
in the world.” 

“ More than this: I must inform you—” 

« It is the time for these gentlemen’s walk,” said Caldi 
opening the door andinterrupting him: Rinaldini went 
out into the corridor. / 

“T have to inform you,” Minghini resumed, “ that 
you will have a third companion here, an excellent man, 
who lacks society.” 

“But how can you put three into such a room as 
this ? we are cramped enough already.” 

“ There ate three in most of the prisons,” answered 
Minghini; “ but setting that aside, I ask you this as a 
kind of favour; the party I wish to put with you is a 
prey to despondency and grief, and is sinking beneath 
them.” 

“ He is deeply involved, then ?” 

« No, oh, no, I assure you; @ year or two of imprison- 
ment is the most to which he is liable ; but, poor fellow, 
he frets, he torments himself; and I have thought that 
you are the most likely person to distract his attention 
from the circumstances which afflict him.” 

“ J, sir? why, surely, I rather need consolation my- 
self, that can yield it to another. The fate which stares 
me in the face—” ‘ 

“Ts capital and inevitable, I admit, unless you take 
some measures to mitigate it; but I believe I know your 
character sufficiently well to feel that the cares you 
would bestow on him, the cheerfulness with -which you 
would inspirit this unfortunate father of a family, would 
rather be a solace to your own sorrows than otherwise. 
Pray, receive him kindly.” 

“ That I will,” I replied: “you may rest certain that 
he will find in us two brothers.” 

Minghini left me to visit the other prisoners, and | 
joined my comrade in the gallery. 

“ We are going to have another with us,” I said. 

“ The deuce we are !” he replied; “ why we shall not 
be able to move; we shall be suffocated in this princely 
apartment of ours.” 

“ Such are the orders; or rather it is 9 favour which 
the counsellor has asked of us, in regard of a poor fellow 
whose spirits have given way under confinement.” 


gladly submit to any inconvenience under such circum- 
stances.” 2 : 

Hardly had we re-entered our prison when Caldi in- 
troduced to us our new companion with the flourish, 
“It is a solace to have companions in misfortune,”—a 
walls of some of the cells. “Gentlemen, Mr. Bigoni, a 
very worthy man.” 

With great astonishment we recognised in this Mr. 
Bigoni the prisoner of whom we had caught sight 
through our aperture of Santa Margarita, and whose 
distress had so deeply affected us. We shook him 
warmly by the hand, and welcomed him as an old friend 
restored to us, Poor Bigo;i.was deeply touched ; and 
though the presence of the jailer prevented his opening 
his heart, we saw by his glistening eyes how much. this 
reception moved him. As for Rinaldini, he was ready to 
turn our officious keeper out, so much did he long to 
tell our new companion all he knew of him, At last we 
were left alone. i 

“ My dear friend,” he whispered to Bigoni, “ this is F 
not the first time I see you.” é 

«“ What?” cried the other astonished, . 

“No, no, I do not mean that we have known each 
other before, but we saw you on the day of your arrest, 
in that large toom, you remember, when you wept s 
much about your children. Oh, anima mia, how deeply 
I regretted that I could not come and comfort you !” 
Then the methodical Rinaldini reminded our new com- 
panion of all his actions, during those first dreadful days; B- 
while Bigoni, a simple-hearted good man, listened with 
tears in his eyes, every now and then exclaiming, « Ob, 
it is hut too true! my children, my poor children !” 

Before night closed in, Bigoni acquainted us with his 
lamentable tale. 

“My life bas been pa: in the country, on myj 
estate, which I myself farmed. Count D——, an oll 
friend of mine, one day asked me to dine with him; 
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some twenty sat down together ; after dinner he took m¢ 
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“Oh, that alters the case, my dear friend: I will 


sentence which he had doubtless found scribbled on the F 
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aside, and said, ‘ Bigoni, my friend, have you heard what 
great things the Neapolitans and Piedmontese are doing ? 
ought we then to remain quiet here like so many sta- 
tues?’ I do not very well know what I said to this, but 
he went on, ‘I was sure of it; I well knew that you have 
the right spirit within you, and would be with us.’ 
Then he talked a long while about the Austrians, foreign 
yoke, national independence. association ; he spoke of 
the influence I had at Chieri, where I had been Podesta ; 
of the efforts every true Italian ought to make in the 
cause ; of the certainty of success, and a great many fine 
things besides, which I hardly understood, and to which 
I made no answer. At last, when he reminded me that 
I had never refused him any thing since I was but four 
years of age, when he said that he absolutely reckoned 
upon me, and that no harm could possibly accrue, I 
cried, ‘I will be one of you, no matter why or where- 
fore.’ Upon this we embraced each other, and drank 
success to the association, 

“The rest of the evening was spent in hilarity and 
amusement, and once or twice afterwards the subject 
was vaguely mentioned to me; that was all. The re- 
verses carge soon after, but I was so happy in the bosom 
of my family that I cared very little for the Neapolitans 
and Piedmontese. What was it to me? was I not blessed 
with the best of wives and the most charming children ? 
Besides, my farming occupations ieft me but little leisure 
to attend to what was going on elsewhere. 

“The events of 1821 were far from my thoughts, 
when one morning, on my way to the fields, I was told 
that Count D had been arrested the night before. 
I was ready to sink into the earth, not on my own 
account ; the idea of my own danger never came into 
my mind; but for my poor friend, whom I almost looked 
upon as a brother. I immediately went to Brescia, to 
know of his family how the matter was, whether any 
steps could be attempted on his behalf, if any sum of 
money was required. They told me that all was use- 
less, that he had been arrested by order of the inquisi- 
torial commission, and was in the hands of Salvotti, 
who allowed no one to see him; and they added much 
more of a like nature, which almost broke my heart. 

“ Dejected and sad, I returned home and told my wife 
all my sorrows, and how much I grieved at being unatle 
to assist my old friend. How she wept, poor woman! 
Little did either of us think what a calamity was hang- 
ing over us. How was I to suppose that all the foolish 
babble of that fatal dinner-party would be brought against 
me after so many months? And even had I conceived it, 
nothing had passsd except between my friend and my- 
self. I was nearly crazy about my friend, but I never 
dreamed of my own danger. What had there been 
done against the emperor in Lombardy ? 

«“T slept in tranquil security : I was attending to my 
glad family and my fields; never had the crops been 
more abundant or more thriving. ‘ Ah,’ I often said to 
my dear wife, ‘ if the poor count were here now, how he 
would enjoy himself! and God knows only wher he will 
be here again,’ we often sadly added, for the reports 
became more alarming. Arrest followed arrest, and the 
whole country round was in alarm; but as for me, I had 
too much confidence in my old friend to fear any thing. 
The harvesting was in its full bustle; when I returned 
after the fatigues of the day, my careful wife and my 
children would come round smiling to welcome me home: 
oh, I was as confident in my future happiness, as if the 
Lord had said to me, ‘Thou shalt ever be blessed in 
thy riches and thy posterity.’ How vain are the hopes 
of man! 

“All was going on prosperously ; my crops were 
nearly all housed; when one morning, alas! as I left 
my court-yard to look after my labourers, a gentleman 
attended by several policemen accosted me and said, ‘I 
believe I have the honour of addressing Mr. Bigoni ?” 

“¢ Yes sir,’ I answered; ‘ what can I do for you? do 
you suppose that I am still the Podesta?” 

«“ «Oh no,’ was the reply ; ‘ we have come to take you 
to Milan,’ 

“*To Milan? what can I be wanted for at Milan ?” 

“© You have a friend there.’ 

“A friend! oh, yes. Does he wish me to go and 
see him? I am in the midst of harvest here, you 
see; but to embrace him again, I would give up every 
thing.’ 

“The principal looked at me for a few seconds with 
an embarrassed air, and then said, ‘I am exceedingly 
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sorry, but, Mr, Bigoni, I am ordered to put you under 
arrest.’ 

«“« Arrest me? You must have made some mistake.’ 

«¢T should be most happy were it so; but I assure 
you I have not.’ 

“ My knees knocked together under me. ‘ What?’ I 
cried, almost gasping for breath, ‘are you going to take 
me away? Oh, what will become of my poor wife and 
children? What is it I have done?” 

“¢T am not aware; but I act under orders of the 
commission.’ I was struck dumb,—I was almost sense- 
less. ‘Come,’ said the commissary, ‘ there is no time to 
lose: you have doubtless some directions to give; we 
will go into the house with you, and while we take pos- 
session of your papers you can do whatever is neces- 
sary.’ 

«“*Go into the house?’ I cried, suddenly coming to 
myself again ; ‘ No, no,—I beg of you, do not! it would 
kill my poor wife; take me away as I am, I have no 
papers I assure you except my account books.’ The 
commissary demurred. ‘ For heaven’s sake,’ I said, ‘ let 
us go; let me depart ere my children awake.’ 

“ At last he consented, and away I went in my work- 
ing dress, without changing or taking aught with me. 
[ need not say whether my heart was desolate,—and yet 
I little knew the dangers which menaced me. At first I 
even thought that it must have arisen from some mis- 
take; but, on our journey, the commissary began talking 
of the meetings which had taken place at Brescia at the 
time of the rising in Piedmont; of the part Count D 
had taken in them ; of the association, and of the severe 
sentences pronounced even on those who had taken no 
part in them, but had merely omitted to inform the autho- 
rities of their existence. 

“ He said so much on this point that my soul was quite 
bewildered with fear, my brain swam round. I thought 
of my beloved wife and my poor children: perhaps I 
should be separated from them for years! Our affairs 
neglected, our property wasted,—ruin stared me in the 
face! Oh, this was a calamity too much for me;—I who 
had always been so happy, who, when I had knelt down 
the evening before, had asked nothing of God but to pre- 
serve to me the benefits he had already bestowed. I 
was very much cast down, almost in despair; but this 
was nothing to what I felt on arriving at Santa Marga- 
titaa When I saw the massive gates, the great bolts, 
and the crowd of jailers and gend’armes, I thought I 
should have died; and when I was conducted to my 
cell, and they closed the door upon me, I felt as if my 
heart would burst. 

“TI do not know how long I might have been there 
when a counsellor came into my prison: ‘ Bigoni,’ said 
he in an austere voice, ‘there are heavy charges against 
you.’ 

“¢ Against me? what crime have I committed ?” 

“Denial is useless: we have discovered all; you 
belong to the asscciation ; you have sworn to make com- 
mon cause with the enemies of the state, to overthrow 
the Austrian government.’ 

“T answered that I had never done any thing against 
the Austrian government. 

« « Perhaps we may refresh your memory,’ he resumed, 
with a sardonic smile; ‘and, to mention nothing more 
than a certain dinner with Count D " 

“T was confused at these words, and he observed it: 
for he immediately added, ‘ What passed between you 
and the count at that dinner alone is sufficicnt to dissever 
you from your family for years.’ 

“TI sighed heavily at the idea of my poor wife and 
children cast on the wild world without a stay. 

«“«¢ You do not answer me; you do not intend then to 
deserve the mercy of the emperor by a frank and spon- 
taneous avowal? You have children, you love them 
fondly, you long to be restored to them ; there is but one 
way.’ 

«“¢QOh, sir, what is it? what is it? what am I to 
confess? I, a father wrapped up in the endearments of 
home, what have I ever done against the laws? For 
pity’s sake spare me: I have nothing to reveal.’ 

“+ Nothing! will you dare to deny what your friend 
Count D has brought against you ?” 

“T had thought that there was no room left in my 
heart for fresh affliction; this last was the bitterest of 
all. 

«¢ Well,’ continued my interrogator, ‘say, do you 
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intend to maintain that the companion of your boyhood 


is a liar? His evidence is clear, it fuliy brings the charge 
home to you; and will you brand him with the name of 
a perjured informer 2” 

«“* What! my friend, sir? Oh, no! I love him too 
well,’ 

“« You are about to be brought before the commis- 
sion, where you shall see the examination of Count 
D » You will then judge whether any thing remains 
to you but to implore the emperor’s mercy.’ 

“ He left me plunged in sorrow; I thought of my 
family, our happiness all destroyed, of the long impri- 
sonment before me; and that all this should have been 
brought upon us by the disclosures of one who was 
dearer to me than a brother! I could not hold up my 
head under the dreadful thought. 

“ When they took me before the commission, the de- 
position of the count was read over to me. Nothing 
was forgotten in it. Oh, may Heaven pardon him the 
evils he has brought upon my head! 

“On coming to its close, Salvotti said, “ Well what 
do you say now?’ 

«“<Tt ig all true,’ I answered, ‘it is all true; I have 
never told a lie of my old friend yet, and I will not begin 
to-day. But God is my witness that I little expected my 
ruin from him !’” 

As Bigoni ended these words he hid his face in his 
handkerchief, and began weeping as bitterly as at the 
first moments of his arrest. ‘ But for him,” he sobbed, 
“but for him I should never have been torn from my 
paternal roof.” 

We both did our best to console this worthy man; 
but he still answered us, “ Ah, you little know what it 
is to feel that we owe our misfortunes to one dearest of 
all to us. I would not have done so to him, poor fellow! 
But God knows what they made him undergo before he 
denounced me. He was in prison, where every snare, 
every crafty torture is employed to dismay the unfortu- 
nate inmates; and as for me, how can [ tell whether I 
should not have been as weak ?” 

“ True,” I added; “but your misfortunes will only 
last for a time ; at some future period you will be re- 
stored to your country and your family.” 

A smile of hope gladdened the features of Bigoni as 
he replied, « Salvotti has, it is true, promised to give 
my case his consideration ; but should I remain two or 
three years separated from. my children, [ am a dead 
man. The fresh fields, the free air, and country exer- 
cise, are necessary to my existence. Here, in this nar- 
row cell, where I can bardly breathe or turn myself round, 
[ shall soon pine away.” 

«“ And may it please God, nevertheless,” said Rinal- 
dini impressively, “that we may here pass all our suffer- 
ings.” 





—>— - 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Our new companion had so much kindness and warm 
fecling in his character, that we had no difficulty in 
adapting ourselves to each other. ‘Three brothers could 
not have lived together in greater harmony than we poor 
captives, whom adversity had so fortuitously, and from 
such distant parts, united to afford each other mutual 
support. ‘These two kind creatures, natives of the same 
spot, and speaking the same dialect, would sit silent for 
hours with a book before them, rather than disturb me 
in my studies. If I wished either of them to read aloud 
a passage of Tasso or Dante, if I chose to talk about my 
own France, ever were they ready to afford a proof of 
their deep interest in one, the aspect of whose fate was 
far more gloomy than their own. 

For my part, whenever I observed any signs of grief 
in the countenance of the one, or heard the stifled sighs 
which the remembrance of his children forced from the 
other, I attempted by every means in my power to ad- 
minister consolation. When we were all of us much 
downcast, I tried to divert our thoughts by relating some 
interesting anecdote, or commencing in a low voice 
some French or Italian song, in which my companions 
would soon join, led away by the musical taste peculiar 
to their nation. Then, when our sorrow had subsided 
into a soft and resigned melancholy, we would all three 
throw ourselves on our knees, and close the day by sup- 
plicating the Author of all mercies to save us from the 
evils with which we were threatened, and restore us to 
the objects of our regret and love. 

































































CHAPTER XXII. 


Minghini had told us several times that he hoped soon | 


to move us to a more commodious quarter, where we 
should have more air, and might be enabled to walk’‘in 
a spacious corridor for an bour. But I always answered, 
« No, let us remain in the place to which we have nuw 
moulded our habits: a prisoner will become attached 
even to such a place as this. 
is sufficiently healthy : we are satisfied with it.” For 
some time he yielded to our wishes: but one day he 
came and informed us that, by order of the commission, 
we were on the morrow to quit Santa Margarita. It 
was useless to say any thing more against it; and we 
resigned ourselves, though with much regret, to the 
change of our abode. 

Rinaldini, on applying his eyes to his dear observa- 
tory, said dejectedly, “ We shall not find a door at Porta 
Nuova to bore through, and gain such a sight: this 
happy excitement will be taken away from us: how I 


shall miss it!” 


« And shall I find a window there,” I replied, “ which | 


I may scale and enjoy the prospect of other windows 
without bars, and buildings without prisoners ?” 

Profiting by the few hours that still remained to us, 
Rinaldini kept watch at his post, I at mine. At last, 
when my wearied arms could no longer sustain me, I 
bade adieu to the sad prospect, and let myself down. 

Although Monpiani had not responded to me for more 
than a week, at the close of day | gave the usual signal. 
I repeated the melodies he loved best, as though he might 
understand it as my farewell, and be made aware of the 
deep afiliction I felt at quitting the place he would still 
inhabit. 

The following morning, when Riboni brought me my 
account, and took his leave, he said with emotion, «I 
trust, sir, you will soon be restored to your native land.” 

“ Thanks, Riboni,” I replied; and tears moistened 
my eves. “ You have been very kind to a poor stran- 
ger, and God will reward you for it. Can you let me 
see the Hungarian corporal who generally comes with 
yout” 

“ He is not bere at present, sir.” 

‘ Well, then, you must thank him in my name for all 
the trouble he has taken for me, and I beg him to accept 
of what money may remain in your hands belonging to 
me: the authorities will not object, I am sure. Your 
turnkeys, of whom I can only speak with gratitude, 
will perhaps divide among themselves a part of my 
wardrobe; I do not want many clothes row, And as 
for you,” I said, turning to a gend’arme who had served 
under the great man in the army of Italy, “I thank you 
most fervently for the attentions you have paid me 
throughout.” 

Towards noon we were delivered into the custody of 
Count Bolza, who was charged with our removal. “ Poor 
young man!” he said on meeting me, “how you are 
altered!” 

“Ts that so astonishing?” I answered; “the system 
pursued towards us by Salvottiis not very likely to give 
one a colour.” 

“ Hum,—ah!” Bolza contented himself with mutter- 
ing ; and he handed me into the carriage. 

Rinaldini and I were placed at the back, and in front 
of us were seated the commissary and a sergeant of 
gend’armes named Pavese, of whom I shall have occa- 
sion to speak hereafter. 

« Your trial has lasted a great length of time,” said 
Bolza to me as soon as we left Santa Margarita, 

«A very great length, a most unnecessary length, 
since all these examinations have ended in eliciting no- 
thing further than what you obtained yourself from me,” 

The commissary smiled with a self-satisfied air, and 
said to his companion in Milanese, “ Just what I have 
always predicted !” 

We left Santa Margarita: the carriage rolled rapidly 
through the streets. When I had last seen them they 
were covered with snow; now all was lively and ani- 
mated. The sun was glowing, the air was warm, and 
every one passing by seemed to wear a festive look. 
«© Ah me!” I said to myself: “they are at liberty ; they 
can come and go, hither or thither, to their business or 
pleasures; and J—what a gulf between us !—am com- 
pelled to live alone, to obey, to move from one prison to 
another, until the day when I shall again traverse these 


streets in the midst of crowds, all making it a holiday to 
see me die!” 


My spirits became very dejected: the abhorred pro- 
cession, with all its dreadful solemnity, gloomed before 
my eyes, which were fixed vacantly on the houses, the 
shops and the people, as we passed on. The circum- 
stance of two individuals meeting and shaking each 


| other warmly by the bands gave a new current to my 


The chamber we occupy | 
| this friendly meeting inflicted on me. 


It is impossible to express what a pang 
How many re- 


sensations, 


| membrances, how many regrets crowded on my mind! 


I threw myself back in my seat, closing my eyes, and 


| did not re-open them until our arrival at Porta Nuova. 


There we dismounted, and were led by Bolza before the 
head-jailer, Caldi, whom the inquisitorial commission 
honoured with theit peculiar confidence. “I have been 
expecting you, gentlemen,” he said with a sort of at- 
tempt at politeness: “your rooms are ready.” Bolza 
took his leave, and our new keeper, taking down a bun- 
dle of keys, continued: “ Now, gentlemen, please to 
follow me; you must have been stifled at Santa Marga- 
rita: here you will have fresh air in plenty.” 

We went down a dark staircase: a grated door was 
then opened, and we were introduced into a long and 
spacious gallery, with the doors of the cells on one side, 
and lofty half-screened windows on the other. “There 
is a walk for you, my masters,” said Caldi; “ you will 
be .able to stretch your legs here, I hope. No such 
things at Santa Margarita, eb? Then again, look at 
your apartment,” added he, as. he opened the door: 
“There! it is a place fit for a prince,—is it not?” 

On seeing the room smaller and more gloomy than 
our late one, Rinaldini looked at me with a sorrowful 
air; but the amiable jailer continued : “ Will you not be 
well lodged ? here are beds for you,—a table! Without 
boasting, you will find our cook quite as good as Cisal- 
pino, whom Riboni talks so much about. By the way, 
bé kind enough not to mount on the iron bars of the 
window to open it. I understand, sir,” he added, ad- 
dressing me, “ that you are fond of books: my library is 
quite at your service.” And he began to mention, half 
in Italian and half in Milanese, all the books in his pos- 
session. “Five hundred volumes at least, and very se- 
lect ones, as-you see! When I had the direction of the 
prisons of police, I kept nothing but novels; but on re- 
ceiving my present appointment, I betook myself to his- 
tory. It*is a little dearer, but the volumes are larger. 
Besides, I thought it my duty to suit my conversations 
to the taste of my new pensioners: that is a solace to 
them, and a profit to myself. You will be welcome to 
my library at four francs per month; it is very cheap. 
As your own books are not yet arrived, I will run and 
fetch you one of mine. By the way, though, we do not 
allow speaking from the windows here: on the slightest 
noise being heard, punishment is sure to follow. It is 
just what Machiavelli says, you know : ‘ When we wear 
the livery, we must serve our master; and when the 
master is a prince, we must serve him the more fervently,’ 
Shall I bring you up Machiavelli !—great man, great 
writer, was he not? However, command me, my books, 
any thing. When you know Antonio Caldi better, you 
will see whether I take care of my prisoners or not, I 
look upon them all as my children. By the way, when 
you walk in the corridor, you must not speak loud nor 
stop before the prison-doors, neither may you tap upon 
the walls, on penalty of being put into solitary confine- 
ment. As for any thing besides, you may do as you 
like, entirely. I am called ;—gentlemen, your servant.” 

“« This respectable father of ours,” said Rinaldini in a 
low yoice, “seems to love us so fondly that he would 
like to know our most secret thoughts; for there he is 
listening.” 

We heard him, in fact, putting his ear to the door, 
to hear what was passing; and we laughed so much at 
the erudite jailer's tact, that we forgot for the moment 
the sad impressions which our new domicile would 
otherwise have caused us. 

After we had been there two or three days, Minghini 
paid us a visit. « Well, how do you like Porta Nuova ?” 
he said ; “do not you find the walk here does you good? 
Your friends are delighted at hearing of the change, and 
so they ought to be, for you will enjoy much better health 
here ; I have given orders that you should be supplied 
with all the writing materials you may require.” 








« But, sir, I wrote only yesterday to my relations,” 


“Oh, I am not alluding to that: paper and ink will 
henceforth be always left with you.” 

« Thanks, ten thousand thanks,” I cried with ecstasy ; 
“ this will do me more good than all the gallery-walking 
in the world.” 

“ More than this: I must inform yoo—” 

“It is the time for these gentlemen’s walk,” said Caldi 
opening the door andinterrupting him: Rinaldini went 
out into the corridor. 

“T have to inform you,” Minghini resumed, “ that 
you will have a third companion here, an excellent man, 
who lacks society.” 

“ But how can you put three into such a room as 
this ? we are cramped enough already.” 

“ There are three in most of the prisons,” answered 
Minghini; “ but setting that aside, I ask you this as a 
kind of favour; the party I wish to put with you is a 
prey to despondency and grief, and is sinking beneath 
them.” 

“ He is deeply involved, then ?” 

« No, oh, no, I assure you; a@ year or two of imprison- 
ment is the most to which he is liable; but, poor fellow, 
he frets, he torments himself; and I have thought that 
you are the most likely person to distract his attention 
from the circumstances which afflict him.” 

“ J, sir? why, surely, I rather need consolation my- 
self, that can yield it to another, The fate which stares 
me in the face—” . 

“Ts capital and inevitable, I admit, unless you take 
some measures to mitigate it; but I believe I know your 
character sufficiently well to feel that the cares you 
would bestow on him, the cheerfulness with -which you 
would inspirit this unfortunate father of a family, would 
rather be a solace to your own sorrows than otherwise, 
Pray, receive him kindly.” 

“ That I will,” I replied : “ you may rest certain that 
he will find in us two brothers.” 

Minghini left me to visit the other prisoners, and I 
joined my comrade in the gallery. 

“ We are going to have another with us,” I said. 

“ The deuce we are !” he replied ; “ why we shall not 
be able to move; we shall be suffocated in this princely 
apartment of ours.” 

“ Such are the orders; or rather it is 9 favour which 
the counsellor has asked of us, in regard of a poor fellow 
whose spirits have given way under confinement.” 

“Qh, that alters the case, my dear friend: I will 
gladly submit to any inconvenience under such circum- 
stances,” : : 

Hardly had we re-entered our prison when Caldi in- 
troduced to us our new companion with the flourish, 
“It is a solace to have companions in misfortune,”—a 
sentence which he had doubtless found scribbled on the 
walls of some of the cells, “Gentlemen, Mr. Bigoni, a 
very worthy man.” 

With great astonishment we recognised in this Mr. 
Bigoni the prisoner of whom we had caught sight 
through our aperture of Santa Margarita, and whose 
distress had so deeply affected us. We shook him 
warmly by the hand, and welcomed him as an old friend 
restored to us, Poor Bigo;i.was deeply touched ; and 
though the presence of the jailer prevented his opening 
his heart, we saw by his glistening eyes how much.this 
reception moved hjm. As for Rinaldini, he was ready to 
turn our officious keeper out, so much did he long to 
tell our new companion all he knew of him, At last we 
were left alone. 

“ My dear friend,” he whispered to Bigoni, “ this is 
not the first time I see you.” 

«“ What?” cried the other astonished, 

“No, no, I do not mean that we have known each 
other before, but we saw you of the day of your arrest, 
in that large room, you remember, when you wept 50 
much about your children. Ob, anima mia, how deeply 
I regretted that I could not come and comfort you!” 
Then the methodical Rinaldini reminded our new com- 
panion of all his actions, during those first dreadful days; 
while Bigoni, a simple-hearted good man, listened with 
tears in his eyes, every now and then exclaiming, “ Ob, 
it is but too true! my children, my poor children !” 

“Before night closed in, Bigoni acgoainted ue with his 
lamentable tale. 

«My life bas been passed in the country, on wy 
estate, which I myself farmed. Count D——, an ol 
friend of mine, one day asked me to dine with him; 








some twenty sat down together ; after dinner he took me 
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MEMOIRS OF A PRISONER OF STATE. 





aside, and said, ‘ Bigoni, my friend, have you heard what 
great things the Neapolitans and Piedmontese are doing ? 
ought we then to remain quiet here like so many sta- 
tues?’ I do not very well know what I said to this, but 
he went on, ‘I was sure of it; I well knew that you have 
the right spirit within you, and would be with us.’ 
Then he talked a long while about the Austrians, foreign 
yoke, national independence, association ; he spoke of 
the influence I had at Chieri, where I had been Podesta ; 
of the efforts every true Italian ought to make in the 
cause; of the certainty of success, and a great many fine 
things besides, which I hardly understood, and to which 
I made no answer. At last, when he reminded me that 
I had never refused him any thing since I was but four 
years of age, when he said that he absolutely reckoned 
upon me, and that no harm could possibly accrue, I 
cried, ‘I will be one of you, no matter why or where- 
fore.’ Upon this we embraced each other, and drank 
success to the association. 

“The rest of the evening was spent in hilarity and 
amusement, and once or twice afterwards the subject 
was vaguely mentioned to me; that was all. The re- 
verses car@e soon after, but I was so happy in the bosom 
of my family that I cared very little for the Neapolitans 
and Piedmontese. What was it to me? was I not blessed 
with the best of wives and the most charming children ? 
Besides, my farming occupations left me but little leisure 
to attend to what was going on elsewhere. 

“The events of 1821 were far from my thoughts, 
when one morning, on my way to the fields, I was told 
that Count D had been arrested the night before. 
I was ready to sink into the earth, not on my own 
account ; the idea of my own danger never came into 
my mind; but for my poor friend, whom I almost looked 
upon as a brother. I immediately went to Brescia, to 
know of his family how the matter was, whether any 
steps could be attempted on his behalf, if any sum of 
money was required. They told me that all was use- 
less, that he had been arrested by order of the inquisi- 
torial commission, and was in the hands of Salvotti, 
who allowed no one to see him; and they added much 
more of a like nature, which almost broke my heart. 

“ Dejected and sad, I returned home and told my wife 
all my sorrows, and how much I grieved at being unalle 
to assist my old friend. How she wept, poor woman! 
Little did either of us think what a calamity was hang- 
ing over us. How was I to suppose that all the foolish 
babble of that fatal dinner-party would be brought against 
me after so many months? And even had I conceived it, 
nothing had passsd except between my friend and my- 
self. I was nearly crazy about my friend, but I never 
dreamed of my own danger. What had there been 
done against the emperor in Lombardy ? 

«T slept in tranquil security : I was attending to my 
glad family and my fields; never had the crops been 
more abundant or more thriving. ‘Ah,’ I often said to 
my dear wife, ‘ if the poor count were here now, how he 
would enjoy himself! and God knows only when he will 
be here again,’ we often sadly added, for the reports 
became more alarming. Arrest followed arrest, and the 
whole country round was in alarm; but as for me, I had 
too much confidence in my old friend to fear any thing. 
The harvesting was in its full bustle; when I returned 
after the fatigues of the day, my careful wife and my 
children would come round smiling to welcome me home: 
oh, I was as confident in my future happiness, as if the 
Lord had said to me, ‘Thou shalt ever be blessed in 
thy riches and thy posterity.” How vain are the hopes 
of man! 

“ All was going on prosperously ; my crops were 
nearly all housed; when one morning, alas! as I left 
my court-yard to look after my labourers, a gentleman 
attended by several policemen accosted me and said, ‘I 
believe I have the honour of addressing Mr. Bigoni ?” 

«¢ Yes sir,’ I answered; ‘ what can I do for you! do 
you suppose that I am still the Podesta?” 

“Oh no,’ was the reply ; ‘ we have come to take you 
to Milan.’ 

“«*To Milan? what can I be wanted for at Milan ?” 

“+ You have a friend there.’ 

«“«A friend! oh, yes. Does he wish me to go and 
see him? I am in the midst of harvest here, you 
see; but to embrace him again, I would give up every 
thing.’ 

«The principal looked at me for a few seconds with 
an embarrassed air, and then said, ‘I am exceedingly 
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sorry, but, Mr, Bigoni, I am ordered to put you under 
arrest.’ 

«“« Arrest me? You must have made some mistake.’ 

«“¢T should be most happy were it so; but I assure 
you I have not.’ 

“ My knees knocked together under me. ‘ What?’ I 
cried, almost gasping for breath, ‘are you going to take 
me away ? Oh, what will become of my poor wife and 
children? What is it I have done?’ 

“¢T am not aware; but I act under orders of the 
commission.’ I was struck dumb,—I was almost sense- 
less. ‘Come,’ said the commissary, ‘ there is no time to 
lose: you have doubtless some directions to give; we 
will go into the house with you, and while we take pos- 
session of your papers you can do whatever is neces- 
sary.’ 

“¢Go into the house?’ I cried, suddenly coming to 
myself again ; ‘ No, no,—I beg of you, do not! it would 
kill my poor wife; take me away as I am, I have no 
papers I assure you except my account books.’ The 
commissary demurred. ‘ For heaven’s sake,’ I said, ‘ let 
us go; let me depart ere my children awake.’ 

“ At last he consented, and away I went in my work- 
ing dress, without changing or taking aught with me. 
[ need not say whether my heart was desolate,—and yet 
I little knew the dangers which menaced me. At first I 
even thought that it must have arisen from some mis- 
take; but, on our journey, the commissary began talking 
of the meetings which had taken place at Brescia at the 
time of the rising in Piedmont; of the part Count D 
had taken in them ; of the association, and of the severe 
sentences pronounced even on those who had taken no 
part in them, but had merely omitted to inform the autho- 
rities of their existence. 





bewildered with fear, my brain swam round. I thought 
of my beloved wife and my poor children: perhaps I 
should be separated from them for years! Our affairs 
neglected, our property wasted,—ruin stared me in the 
face! Oh, this was a calamity too much for me ;—I who 
had always been so happy, who, when I had knelt down 
the evening before, had asked nothing of God but to pre- 
serve to me the benefits he had already bestowed. I 
was very much cast down, almost in despair; but this 
was nothing to what I felt on arriving at Santa Marga- 
1ita. When I saw the massive gates, the great bolts, 
and the crowd of jailers and gend’armes, I thought I 
should have died; and when I was conducted to my 
cell, and they closed the door upon me, I felt as if my 
heart would burst. 

“TI do not know how long I might have been there 
when a counsellor came into my prison: ‘ Bigoni,’ said 
he in an austere voice, ‘there are heavy charges against 
you.” 

“¢ Against me? what crime have I committed ?’ 

«Denial is useless: we have discovered all; you 
belong to the association ; you have sworn to make com- 
mon cause with the enemies of the state, to overthrow 
the Austrian government.’ 

“T answered that I had never done any thing against 
the Austrian government. 

« «Perhaps we may refresh your memory,’ he resumed, 
with a sardonic smile; ‘and, to mention nothing more 
than a certain dinner with Count D % 

“T was confused at these words, and he observed it: 
for he immediately added, ‘ What passed between you 
and the count at that dinner alone is sufficicnt to dissever 
you from your family for years.’ 

“T sighed heavily at the idea of my poor wife and 
children cast on the wild world without a stay. 

«“¢ You do not answer me; you do not intend then to 
deserve the mercy of the emperor by a frank and spon- 
taneous avowal? You have children, you love them 
fondly, you long to be restored to them ; there is but one 
way.’ 

«“¢Oh, sir, what is it? what is it? what am I to 
confess? I, a father wrapped up in the endearments of 
home, what have I ever done against the laws? For 
pity’s sake spare me: I have nothing to reveal.’ 

“« Nothing! will you dare to deny what your friend 
Count D has brought against you ?” 

“TI had thought that there was no room left in my 
heart for fresh affliction; this last was the bitterest of 
all. 

««¢ Well,’ continued my interrogator, ‘say, do you 








“ He said so much on this point that my soul was quite | 








intend to maintain that the companion of your boyhood 
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home to you; and will you brand him with the name of 
a perjured informer ?” 

«“« What! my friend, sir? Oh, no! I love him too 
well.’ 

“* You are about to be brought before the commis- 
sion, where you shall see the examination of Count 
D » You will then judge whether any thing remains 
to you but to implore the emperor’s mercy.’ 

“ He left me plunged in sorrow; I thought of my 
family, our happiness all destroyed, of the long impri- 
sonment before me; and that all this should have been 
brought upon us by the disclosures of one who was 
dearer to me than a brother! I could not hold up my 
head under the dreadful thought. 

“ When they touk me before the commission, the de- 
position of the count was read over to me. Nothing 
was forgotten in it. Oh, may Heaven pardon him the 
evils he has brought upon my head! 

“On coming to its close, Salvotti said, “ Well what 
do you say now ?” 

“«Tt is all true,’ I answered, ‘it is all true; I have 
never told a lie of my old friend yet, and I will not begin 
to-day. But God is my witness that I little expected my 
ruin from him !’” 

As Bigoni ended these words he hid his face in his 
handkerchief, and began weeping as bitterly as at the 
first moments of his arrest. “ But for him,” he sobbed, 
“but for him I should never have been torn from my 
paternal roof.” 

We both did our best to console this worthy man ; 
but he still answered us, “ Ah, you little know what it 
is to feel that we owe our misfortunes to one dearest of 
all to us. I would not have done so to him, poor fellow! 
But God knows what they made him undergo before he 
denounced me. He was in prison, where every snare, 
every crafty torture is employed to dismay the unfortu- 
nate inmates; and as for me, how can [ tell whether I 
should not have been as weak ?” 

“ True,” I added; “but your misfortunes will only 
last for a time ; at some future period you will be re- 
stored to your country and your family.” 

A smile of hope gladdened the features of Bigoni as 
he replied, “ Salvotti has, it is true, promised to give 
my case his consideration ; but should I remain two or 
three years separated from .my children, [ am a dead 
man. The fresh fields, the free air, and country exer- 
cise, are necessary to my existence. Here, in this nar- 
row cell, where I can bardly breathe or turn myself round, 
[ shall soon pine away.” 

« And may it please God, nevertheless,” said Rinal- 
dini impressively, “that we may here pass all cur suffer- 
ings.” 
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Our new companion had so much kindness and warm 
fecling in his character, that we had no difficulty in 
adapting ourselves to each other, ‘Three brothers could 
not have lived together in greater harmony than we poor 
captives, whom adversity had so fortuitously, and from 
such distant parts, united to afford each other mutual 
support. ‘These two kind creatures, natives of the same 
spot, and speaking the same dialect, would sit silent for 
hours with a book before them, rather than disturb me 
in my studies. If I wished either of them to read aloud 
a passage of T'asso or Dante, if I chose to talk about my 
own France, ever were they ready to afford a proof of 
their deep interest in one, the aspect of whose fate was 
far more gloomy than their own. 

For my part, whenever I observed any signs of grief 
in the countenance of the one, or heard the stifled sighs 
which the remembrance of his children forced from the 
other, I attempted by every means in my power to ad- 
minister consolation. When we were all of us much 
downcast, I tried to divert our thoughts by relating some 
interesting anecdote, or commencing in a low voice 
some French or Italian song, in which my companions 
would soon join, led away by the musical taste peculiar 
to their nation. Then, when our sorrow had subsided 
into a soft and resigned melancholy, we would all three 
throw ourselves on our knees, and close the day by sup- 
plicating the Author of all mercies to save us from the 
evils with which we were threatened, and restore us to 
the objects of our regret and love. 
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But who would have believed that these songs, which 
we hummed in a scarcely audible tone, were treated as 
an offerice and forbidden us! They were improper in 
our situation, said the old grumbler, Pissini, who had the 
charge of inspecting the prisons conjointly with Min- 
ghini. Of this unjust rigour I bitterly complained to 
my relatives, in a letter which I had intended to place in 
Minghini’s own hands, in order to ensure its safe de- 
livery. We were taking our daily wa!k in the gallery 
when the good counsellor, for whom I had sent, came up 
to me, and drawing me aside, said, “I am glad you have 
desired to see me, for I have something to tell you; but 
first, what is it you require ?” 

“Only to intrust you with a letter: I wished to give 
it you myself, that I may be certain of its delivery.” 

“Tt is contrary to the rules; but I will direct the 
jailer to bring it me immediately. You may be satisfied 
that it will be forwarded. Of course, I presume that 
there is nothing—” 

«“ Oh, have no fear on that head, sir. They will not 
allow us the solace of our little songs, and I have in- 
formed my friends of it, that is all.” 

« That is old Pissini’s duing: you will fur the future 
be entirely under his control. Your letter shall be 
transmitted, you may rest assured. Now let us speak 
of your fate: it will soon be out of my power to render 
you any further service. The senate of Verona have 
just given their sanction to your sentence; this is posi- 
tively certain; nay, more, I know that they will even 
entreat the emperor to lend no ear to mercy, but to aban- 
don the two greatest criminals to the scaffold.” 

« And who are those two ?” 

«“ Yourself and Confalonieri.” 

“JT one of the greatest criminals!—so great that one 
of the highest courts of the empire considers itself bound 
in duty to draw the utmost rigour of his majesty upon 
me! It is impossible, sir; arbitrary as the course of 
justice in this land may be, I never can bring myself to 
believe that magistrates of their rank can be guilty of 
such partiality.” 

“'They are men,” said Minghini with a smile of pity, 
«(and it is not uncommon for a man to let his zeal carry 
him away when he thinks it may please his sovereign.” 
He stopped for an instant, and then resumed: “ They 
wish to gratify the higher powers, and forget that they 
would fulfil their duty more faithfully by preserving to- 
wards the accused the inflexible character of judges, than 
by allowing themselves to be influenced by the fear of 
displeasing an irritated government. I have told you 
from the very first that your fate was wholly in Salvotti’s 
hands, that it was in his power to save or destroy you. 
At the present moment your prospects are even less fa- 
vourable. I have advised your brother to address a 
memorial to the emperor: I have even persuaded him to 
But all this will have very little effect. 
What really ought to be done is, that you yourself should 
petition his majesty to grant you a personal interview.” ” 

‘A personal interview with his majesty! And to 
what end?” I asked, feigning not to comprehend him. 

“To contide to him the secrets which Salvotti has 
been unable to draw from you: by this means you will 
What think you of it?” 

“The emperor and I can never meet but where the 
captive and the monarch are on an equal foo'ing—where 
they alike await the reward or punishment of their deeds 
from the great Ruler of the universe.” 

“ Are you then determined to reject every means of 
preserving your life? WhatI have told you is the trath. 
The tempest is lowering over you; the longer you delay, 
the less chance you have of escaping the thunderbolt. 
Do not, I implore you, deny me the satisfaction of having 
been able by my advice to avert the perils which hang 
over your head ; it will be a consolation to me, for I was 
never intended for the painful duty I have to fulfil, I 
have many times mourned the day when his majesty 
chose me as one of the commission ; but I was a father, 
I had children to support, and I knew not then the charge 
IT assumed. Now write to the emperor; in the name of 
your dear family, I beg you to write: do not lose time, 
for your days will soon be numbered.” 

“ Believe me, my dear sir, my heart will ever glow 
with feelings of gratitude towards you; your kindness 
overpowers me. What you have confided to me this 
day, all that you have done for me heretofore, will re- 
main rooted in my heart. And now, to all the favours 
you have already bestowed, may I ask yau to add an- 
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go to Vienna. 


obtain a pardon. 
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| other—to exchange my present prison for a room where 
| I shall be alone! I have much to meditate upon, which 
| I should be unable to do in the presence of my two com- 
| panions, every way obliging as they are towards me.” 

| You must address this request to me in writing, and 
| in a few hours your wishes shall be attended to. Fare- 
well! may you on reflection be led to follow my counsel.” 

I wrote the required note to Minghini, and in ar hour 
or two they came to remove me into another cell. On 
| entering my new lodging, my heart trembled at the 
| thought of being alone. Perhaps, indeed, had it been 
in my power, I should have at once returned to my 
friends, but the order was imperative. I ran to the wall, 
—I tapped : there was no answer; this silence still more 
increased the disorder of my soul; what would I not 
| have given to hear again the voice of my fellow captives ! 
| T accused myself of waywardness, of folly ; and would 
have written immediately to Minghini to allow of my 
return to them, had I not dreaded appearing ridiculous 
in the eyes of Salvotti. 

Striving to vanquish my despondency, I sat down to 
my labours, with the encouraging thought that the lines 
I penned would serve to recall me to my family. I had 
set myself the task of making an abridgment of the 
history of Italy, intending it as a legacy fur my niece— 

the only one in my power to leave her as a recompense 
| for her affectionate attentions. It was become the busi- 
ness of my life to finish this ere I was led to the scaffold. 
I had long consecrated the greater part of the day to this 
work, and now that I was alone I resolved to occupy 
myself with it exclusively. I loved, moreover, to dive 
| deeper and deeper into the history of that country for 
whose sake I was about to perish: I studied it under 
all its different aspects; and whenever I alighted upon 
some bright page, I hung over it enraptured, figuring to 
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| myself that those mighty men whose glorious actions 


| nies of Italy. 


fired my soul as I read them, would embolden me to 
brave my doom. 

I delighted also to picture to myself that the lines 
which I was tracing would be handed down in my family 
as a precious heir-loom from father to son—as a proof 
that even my last moments were occupied on the desti- 
I was then ignorant that nothing of what 
is written by th: prisoner in an Austrian dungeon is ever 
under any circumstances delivered up to his relatives. 

This work, interesting as it was, could not so wholly 
absorb my thoughts but that the void left by the absence 
of my companions became more and more painful to me. 
It was well enough to say that I had need of solitude, to 
prepare myself by meditation for the fatal moment, but 
I could not bear up against it; the wretchedness of my 


| lonely meals and lonely walks in the gallery was not be 


| ere I requested to be restored to my companions. 


charmed away by reason. I lost my appetite; I no 
longer cared for my daily exercise ; J read, but listlessly, 
and soon threw my book aside ; my heart failed me; my 
health drooped day by day, and scarce a week had elapsed 
It was 


| granted: and we were all so rejoiced at our reunion 


that we would not suffer the jailers to render us the least 
assistance in removing my books and scanty furniture 
from one room to the other. 

The words of Minghini were, however, graven on my 
memory ; the scaffold stood ever before my eyes. Justly 


dreading the anguish which my friends would have to 





undergo should they remain in Milan, I determined to 
make another attempt to induce them to depart; but the 
letter I wrote them with this intent only made them re- 
donble their efforts to obtain another interview. My 
sister writes thus in her journal : 

“ September 19th.— After anxiously expecting during 
the whole week the permission to see my dear brother 
again, it has this evening arrived. We instantly went 
to Porta Nuova, where we found Mr. Minghini, to whom 
I returned my most heartfelt thanks. The poor prisoner 


| came to us, with an air so cast down that it quite petri- 


fied me. My husband read him the petition we intended 
to address to the emperor, but be did not seem to hear 
it; once only, when he caught the words ‘my aged 
father,’ a deep groan burst from him, and showed how 
much he inwardly suffers for his dear parent. 

“ Mr. Minghini during this visit was more than usually 
kind. We surrounded our beloved friend: Josephine, 
who had at last been allowed to aceompany vs, burst 
into tears, and he consoled her. As I sat near him, I 
had an opportunity to say that we were going to Vienna. 
H{e started with a look of amazement and grief, and 








said in a low tone, ‘Oh, my dear sister, no submission, 
no cringing !’ 

««« Never, never !’ I answered, ‘not even to save your 
life.’ 

“ These words produced an indescribable change in 
him ; his features grew animated, his eyes glistened with 
a quiet scorn; his face, before so pale, became flushed, 
and for a moment lost its melancholy expression. I told 
him that he had given us much pain in begging us to 
leave him; when, taking his brother’s hand and mine, 
he said, «It must be! it must be!’ 

« ¢ But we are ordered by our father,’ I said, scarcely 
restraining my tears, ‘not to quit Milan: should we 
disobey him ?” 

“+Tt is our duty, it is our post of honour,’ cried my 
husband warmly. 

“ Alexander threw himself on his brother’s neck with 
a gesture of impassioned thankfulness, but he said not 
aword. After this incident his smile regained its natu- 
ral liveliness and restored to his countenance that youth- 
ful air of which imprisonment had deprived it. Never 
were words uttered more tender than those he addressed 
to us. I asked him whether he still desired our de. 
parture. ‘I have no longer a voice in the affair,’ he 
answered ; ‘I can only thank you.’ 

“ The half hour that we were together appeared but 
a few minutes. ‘Interviews are not usually allowed to 
be so long,’ said Minghini; ‘but this is the last time I 
shall be able to do you a service, and I have been glad 
to prolong a meeting so dear to you.’ Alexander ad- 
vanced towards him and offered him his hand, which the 
counsellor took with much emotion. He then embraced 
us all, bade us farewell, and reiterated that he relied on 
our firmness. On leaving the prison I spoke to the new 
jailer on his behalf.” 

The days glided on monotonous and cheertess; the 
same uncertainty as to the period of our sentence, the 
same inward struggles with the inquietude produced by 
the expectation of the fatal catastrophe. Neither reason 
nor religious sentiments could relieve my soul from the 
pangs which harassed it. I tried to raise the thoughts 
of my companions towards the promised recompense of 
a future state; but scarcely had [ hinted at this awful 
subject, ere they would both cry, “ For heaven’s sake do 
not talk in this way: it is like a dzath-warning, and 
please God we have time enough to think of that.” 
This silenced me; I would not give them pain. 

More than a month had passed since the interview 
with my relatives, when Minghini, whom I had not seen 
since that day, came one evening to our prison. “ This 
is the last time that I shall visit you,” he said: “ Pissini 
now takes my place; but ere I give up my powers en- 
tirely to him, I wished to do something more for you. 
Winter is coming on,” (it was then the 18th of October,) 
“the rooms on the ground floor are damp, and I have 
arranged that you shall be removed into the next story.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, sir,” cried Rinaldini; “ that 
will at least preserve us from rheumatism, as you may 
judge from this ;” and so saying be showed the counsel- 
lor his hat, which the moisture had already mildewed. 
“It was no use my showing it to the jailer: all I could 
get from him was that prisons are like cellars, cool in 
summer and warm in winter.” 

Minghini smiled and said, * Well, make yourselves 
ready, in a few minutes Caldi will come to remove you.” 

While my comrades busied themselves in their pre- 
parations for this change, he said to me in a tone of sad- 
ness, “ For the future you will have to deal with old 
Pissini ; he will read your letters, and will be present 
at the interviews with your relatives, should any be 
granted you.” 

« And am I never to see you again?” T was about to 
reply, but was checked by a sign he made me not to 
speak, ‘J leave you with much regret, with deep sor- 
row,” he added, lowering his voice; “ but that you are 
still here, or should the worst happen, is no fault of mine ; 
God is witness to that. I grieve for you, my young 
friend ; it is net thus that your career should be closed : 
were there any thing to be gained by your sacrificing 
yourself, it would be different, but you throw away your 
life. Who among your partisans will care to do honour 
to your memory? Think how many hearts you are 
reniing by your persistency—your father already so 
bowed with years, your devoted sister who cherishes you 
with the fondness of a mother, your brother, your dar- 


? 








ling little niece, all your friends! 
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The arrival of the jailers to effect our removal put an 
end to Minghini’s remarks, and I was so bewildered by 
them, that I allowed him to depart without saying a 
word, without even shaking him by the hand: I stood 
abso:bed in thought. “ Well, what are you waiting 
for ?”’ I said at last to the jailer; “ I am quite ready.” 

“ Before we go,” Caldi replied, “I must send the 
persons who are now walking in the gallery into their 
rooms.” 

After a few seconds he opened the door again. “ Now, 
gentlemen,” he cried. Rinaldini immediately went out ; 
Bigoni was about to follow, but the jailer stopped him, 
saying, “The order only relates to these two gentlemen.” 

Poor Bigoni was thunderstruck: he called back Ri- 
naldini, who had already walked some distance along the 
corridor, and threw himself weeping into his arms. 

In a few minutes we were in our new domicile, a room 
apparently less humid than that we had quitted ; but 
we deeply regretted the company of the excellent man, 
whose delightful character had hourly grown upon our 
esteem, during the time we had had the comfort of pass- 
ing with him. Who would not have loved and grieved 
for the poor fellow, on hearing him exclaim, when he 
spoke of the friend by whom he believed himself betrayed 
so cruelly, “ Ah, that I could but tell him I forgive the 
injury he has done me!” Who would not have wept 
with him when, oppressed by the remembrance of his 
children, he would cry, “ Oh, shall I never, never see 
you again, my dear little ones?” Often have I beguiled 
my sufferings, present and to come, in administering the 
balm of consolation and hope to the heart of one whose 
life was of far more cousequence than mine. Many 
and cruel have been the trials I have undergone since 


our separation, but never, either in the dungeons of Spiel- 
either his extreme weakness, or the strict watchfulness 


berg or in my own native land, never have I forgotten 
that affectionate and open hearted man, whose domestic 


virtues impressed me with such a vivid idea of the hap- | 


piness he must have shared with and afforded to his 
family. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 4 


« This agitation kills me,” said I one day to Rinaldini. | 
I tapped at the wall, and listened: no answer. I tried | 


again, and the last tap was immediately followed by a 
slight response. “ Who are you 7?” I asked. He re- 
plied: the first letter was a c, the second an o—then an 
n, then an f, followed by an a. My attention was re- 
doubled ; after the a I heard an J, an 0, ann. I became 
breathless ; all my nerves were on the stretch. I then 
articulated the letters 7, ¢, r,i,and exclaimed, “ It is he!” 

“ Who?” asked my companion, eagerly. 

“Tt is he! it is he!” I repeated with joy; “it is Con- 
falonieri.” 

On my informing him of my name, he said, “I know 
who you are, at what time you were arrested, and also 
how you have behaved during your imprisonment; I 
pity and esteem you.” 

Who could express the comfort these words adminis- 
tered! How proud I felt to be so favourably greeted by 
this man, whose misfortunes and noble character had so 
frequently aroused my sympathies, and spoken so forci- 
bly to my imagination! I regarded this unexpected 
meeting as the work of Providence, confirming my pre- 
sentiments that I should share his fate. 

“T know you too,” I answered, with such a transport 
of joy as prevented me from accurately beating the let- 
ters: “your exiled friends, whom I met in Switzerland, 
and whom I have loved, spoke of you, and told me how 
dear you were to Italy and to themselves. Some faith- 
ful patriots of Milan, who lament your fate, have also 
recounted with enthusiasm your acts and sufferings in 
your country’s cause. And in prison, the best of men, 
the good Monpiani, has made me acquainted with your 
generous sentiments. I esteem and admire you, I reve- 
rence you, and I thank God for having brought me near 

ou.” 
; He gave the signal that he understood me, but did not 
answer immediately. [ listened anxiously, and with 
tears in my eyes. ‘“ Excuse my silence,” said he a few 
moments after; “I am so weak that the least effort 
fatigues me; I assure you I am delighted at our meet- 
ing; we will speak of our friends, of France.” 

I remained some time with my ear against the wall, 
in the hope that he would continue; and I was about 


3 





to tap again, when Rinaldini warned me by a slight cough. 
I turned towards him; he was at the door, with his 
finger on his lips, giving signs of alarm. ‘“ What is the 
matter?” said I, impatiently. He pointed to the corridor. 

“ There they are,” whispered he. 

I advanced towards him, saying aloud, to aid his re- 
treat, “ Will you read to me ?” 

« Willingly,”’ said he, leaning forward, to prevent those 
who were listening from suspecting that he was so near 
the door. 

« Then, as he did not stir, I understood that it was 
necessary [ should make some noise to enable him to 
withdraw. 

I therefore moved the chairs, and by means of this 
stratagem he advanced on tiptoe to the place where I 
stood. There he regained his courage and his voice, 
and we began to recite verses, to speak of poets, until 
we hoped that our spy had decamped. Then Rinaldini, 
taking me aside, repeated significantly, “They were 
there! I heard them breathe.” 

“ Do you suppose they heard me?” 

“T am afraid they did. When Salvotti finds that we 
have spoken with Confalonieri, wo unto us! heaven 


knows what punishment may await us. They are con- | 
tinually watching the count’s door. I implore you, if | 
you speak again with him, be brief: I am on thorns all | 


the time. 


Such was the happy chance, or rather the will of 
Providence, which brought me into connection, for the | 


first time, with him whose captivity I was doomed to 
share for many years. With what impatience I waited 


for each opportunity of holding conversation with him! | 


With what anxiety I enquired each morning after his 
precarious hea'th! What grief overwhelmed me when 


to which he was subjected, prevented him for whole 
days from communicating with me! What pleasure 


did | feel, after one of our conversations, in dwelling on | 


the words dictated by his high intelligence and that 
exquisite refinement of heart and mind which few pos- 
sess as he does! How simply and modestly he spoke 
of all he had done and suffered! How admirably he 


encouraged and raised me in my own estimation! My | 


soul, in listening to him, became identified with his. | 
felt so devoted to him, that had he bid me brave the 
greatest perils to succour or to see him, [ would not 
have hesitated a moment. 

Counsellor Pissini, who succeeded Minghini, was a 


diminutive old man, as narrow-minded as cold-hearted. | 


During the few and short visits that he paid us, he lite- 
rally said nothing more than what had reference to the 


prison rules, to which he invariably added, “ Your most | 


obedient—I cannot serve you.” In vain [ asked him to 
retract the order to write to my family in Italian which 


he had given me; his answer was, “ Italian is the lan. | 


guage spoken at Milan and before the commission.” 
«“ But I am a Frenchman ; and it is painful to me, in 


a situation such as mine, not to be allowed to express | 


myself in my native tongue.” 

“ Your most obedient—it is the rule,” he always re- 
peated with endless bows; unless when, with the un- 
feeling tone of a turnkey, he would answer, « Well, what 
dues it signify? Do not write; it will save my eyes 
some fatigue.” 

If J asked to see my relatives, he bowed and said, 
“The moment is not yet arrived.” If at last, tormented 
by uncertainty, which of all evils is the most difficult to 
bear, I questioned him as to the near arrival of the sen- 


tence, he answered grumbling, “ Ask it of Salvotti, who | 
works night and day to serve you.” ‘Then he withdrew, | 


delighted so happily to have got rid, as he would say, 
“of those cursed prisoners, who are always asking for 
something or other, and are never satisfied.” In_ his 


opinion we should have been kept locked up, without | 


being allowed to read or write, or even to stir. This 


was the simplest means of securing our captivity, and | 
covering the responsibility of the commissioners. On | 
being requested by Rinaldini to lengthen our daily walk | 


a quarter of an hour, “ No,” he answered frowning ; 
“ you have already too much of it: elsewhere you will 
not be so indulged.” These words produced such an 
effect on my sensitive companion, that he was ill for the 
remainder of the day. 

The next morning Minghini came to see us; alas! it 
was his last visit. He looked sad and care-worn. The 
alteration of his countenance affected me deeply: he 











showed, by a melancholy smile, that he perceived it. 
“TI feel unwell,” said he; “so much so, indeed, that I 
fear I shall not see the end of your trial.” 

“ Your health has suffered from fatigue; I hope you 
will soon recover.”’ 

“ May it please God, for my children’s sake !—but let 
us talk of yourself, whose existence is yet more threat- 
ened than mine. Without a miracle, or a decided step 
on your part, you are a lost man. We know that the 
emperor will sanction your death-warrant; perhaps he 
has already. Will you really do nothing to avert such 
a doom, to spare your family the most heart-rending 
sorrow! Do not thus sacrifice yourself, | conjure you; 
it would be an act of insanity, a crime. However hos- 
tile Salvotti may be to you, send for him, and he will 
save you. He will come—” 

“ He had better not ; the meeting would be useless to 
him, and loathsome to myself.” 

Minghini fixed his eyes upon me with a look of com- 
passion and regret; then he said, with an expression of 
grief which could leave no doubt as to the purity of his 
intentions, “ Farewell, my unfortunate young {riend,— 
farewell! J do not know whether we shall ever meet 
again ; but I call God to witness, that saving your life, 
or mitigating the fate that awaits you, would have been 
one of the greatest consolations I could receive in this 
world,” 

With a sorrowful heart and eyes full of tears I em- 
braced bim tenderly, offering him my thanks, together 
with my warmest wishes for his happiness. As he went 
away, and I thought that I had seen him for the last 
time, I felt as if my heart would burst; for, ever since 
the first days of my captivity, he had treated me with 
the utmost kindness ; and when my relatives arrived he 
had shown them also the most obliging attentions, even 
at bis own personal risk. 

November was now drawing to a close; the weather 
was wet, the sky cloudy and darl:. ‘lhe daylight was 
shorter, indeed, but in reality the hours were more and 
more long and painful, from the influence of continually 
increasing uncertainty. Every thing, however, por- 
tended the approach of the decisive moment ; the changes 
in the prisons, the more active watchfulness of our keepers, 
the mystery with which they hovered about us, were 
indubitable signs that they were looking for the speedy 
arrival of the sentences. This even became an object 
of hope to me—I might say of desire—so harassed in 
mind was I, so broken-hearted, so weary of an existence 
which, notwithstanding «ll my courage, had ceased to be 
any thing but a painful martyrdom. ‘To subdue my 
restless inquietude into silence, to remain calm under 
the thought of inevitable death, required a greater exer- 
tion of energy than would be needed to encounter twenty 
public executions, Most earnestly, therefore, did I pray 
fur the conclusion of this overwhelming suspense; and 
when, from several communications with Confalonieri, 
in connection with some words from Minghini, | was 
convinced that in a few days our fate would be decided, 
I became resigned and patient to a degree I had not 
before known. 

But in order that this tranquillity should continue 
unabated to the last hour, it was necessary that I should 
be left to bear alone the anxieties of my position and the 
terrible expectation of punishment. [ therefore wrote 
repeatedly to my friends, urging them to quit Milan; 
staling that, as my sentence would not be made known 
till the spring, I could not think of their remaining so 
long a time from my father, who was old and sick. Not 
succeeding in persuading them by letter, I resolved to 
use every effort to accomplish that object at our next 
meeting, which I had been soliciting for several days, 
and which at last was granted me by old Pissini on the 
fourth of December. 

I found them assembled in the chamber in which 
prisoners ordinarily met their families. Pissini was 
present in place of Minghini, whose absence was equally 
regretted by all. I held in my band some of my hair, 
which I had suffered to grow for nearly a twelvemonth, 
and had cut off that morning for the purpose of giving 
tt to them. 

Although my heart was heavy with sadness, I assumed 
in my countenance the smile of calmness and hope. 
On my entrance, my brother, my sister, her Louise, and 
our affectionate Josephine, rose and embraced me with 
fervour. ‘“ Yesterday, in writing to you,” said I to my 
sister, pressing her to my heart, “I spoke only of my 
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gratitude and my prayers for your happiness, without 
being able to present you with some memorial, as I have 
been used to do on similar occasions, Alas! I have 
nothing to give but this hair, which I hope my dear 
friends will preserve for my sake.” 

“Speak in Italian, and louder,” cried Pissini, who had 
drawn so near to us that his head and mine nearly 
touched. 

“It is for you that I have let it grow,” said I, laying 
the hair on the table at the order of our stupid Argus, 
who doubtless expected that it contained some myste- 
rious billet. « Let not this pledge of affection alarm you,” 
I added, seeing the melancholy impression my present 
produced, and the tears which stood in their eyes. 





“Speak in Italian, I repeat,” growled Pissini in a | 


harsh voice; “I am here for the purpose of knowing 
all that is said.” 


“ What is the use,” I rejoined somewhat angrily, “ of | 


speaking to my brother in Italian, when he does not 
| lent, unless you wish to bring upon yourself—” 


understand the language ?” 


«“ But your sister understands it, and that’s enough. 
| head, I pronounced the name of the prisoner. 


Besides, for the few minutes you have to be together, it 
is hardly worth talking at all. It is quite enough to see 
and to embrace one another.” 

To reply to him would have been to waste the pre- 
cious moments so parsimoniously granted us. I seated 
myself, therefore, between my sister and brother. Louise, 


on the right of her mother, was leaning on Josephine, | 


and weeping with her. Pissini, planted in front of us, 
examined each movement, and listened to each word 
with a restless and suspicious curiosity, which quite dis- 
composed my brother, and checked all effusion of feeling. 
The looks my sister fixed upon me were sad and de- 
pressed. « Do not despond,” said I, infusing into my 
voice and countenance a composure and resignation that 
accorded but little with the state of my heart: “I am 
well. Providence has sent me an unthought-of, un- 
hoped-for consolation ;” and I lowered my voice in add- 
ing, “ Confalonieri is near me, and by communication 
with him I become acquainted with what is going on, 
both within and without.” 

‘If you speak so low,” said Pissini, whose attention 
my brother had been endeavouring to divert, “I shall 
cut short the meeting.” 

I then continued aloud, “ You must not, my sister, 
infer from my giving you this hair to-day that I know 


any thing more of my fate. The time when my sentence | 


will be determined is uncertain, distant, and—” 
“ We must part, is it not so?” said she, seizing my 


hands with earnestness. 


pressly desired us to remain here to the last hour, you 


persist in tearing our hearts by this cruel request. Alex- | 


ander, this is not kind, this is not generous.” Then 
turning to Louis, and addressing him in French, she 


added, “ Have we not come to a determination to remain | 


in Milan?” 

Without replying a word, my brother threw his arms 
about my neck and began to weep. Louise, poor girl, 
sobbing convulsively, covered my hand with kisses, and 
Josephine fell oa her knees before me. 
exclaimed, “ We will not go! For pity’s sake, spare us 
—deprive us not ef our only consolation.” 

« You see, Alexander,’ continued my sister, “ to per- 
sist would be cruelty, ingratitude. You have not surely 
resolution to send us away. You will suffer us to re- 
main here, near you, till your fate is decided, that you 
may have as long as possible the tender attentions of 
those who love you. To repel these would be showing 
yourself ungrateful to God, as well as to your father. 
Banish then from your heart so cruel a thought, and 
consider the feelings of those who have already endured 
so much for your sake.” 

How could I resist appeals of devotion and tenderness 
so touching! How could I endure the idea of giving 
them pain atsuch a moment! Overcome by their en- 
treaties, I yielded ; but my emotion had been too deep to 
allow of my being conscious of, the feelings within me. 
At one moment, grasping their bande, I pressed them to 
iny heart or my lips; at another, I embraced them one 
by one. This silent and affecting scene, which would 
have softened to tenderness the jailer himeelf, produced 
not the slightest impression upon the cold, hard heart of 
Pissini. More than once he bad given evident signs of. 
impatience at hearing the sound of some French words, 
whilst his eyes watched with anxious scrutiny every 








«“ Notwithstanding that we | 
have so frequently repeated to you, that our father ex- | 


One and all | 
| conds, witbout feeling that sympathetic attraction excited 
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clasp of our hands, every embrace our mutual grief or 
ardent affections might prompt. 

“It is time to separate,” said he bluntly ; and rising 
at the same time, he thrust himself into the midst of our 
little group. “It is already one minute over the time.” 

My brother looked at him with scorn and astonish- 
ment. Louise clung closer to me. My sister rose up, 
and, motioning the insufferable Pissini to withdraw a 
little, she said, “One moment more, sir.” 

« Yes, one moment more !”’ exclaimed all at the same 
time, as if simultaneously seized with a fear of not meet- 
ing again. 

He, in his usual way, bowed slightly, saying, “ Your 
very humble servant, but—” 

“Within a few days we have had a new companion 
in misfortune,” said I hastily to my sister, while the 
counsellor was uttering his bland excuse; “his name 
rE 

“ That is not allowed,” cried the old judge; “be si- 


But without regarding his threat, without turning my 


My sister quickly replied, « I know it.” 

«This meeting,” cried the old man, “has already 
continued too long; you must part.” 

My sister stretched her hand to take the hair which 
lay on the table ; but Pissini checked her, saying that 
she could not be permitted to take any thing away from 
the prison until it had been examined. « Very well,” 
replied she ; “ will you have the goodness to examine it, 
and then give it me ?” 

« That is not my office,” rejoined he sharply. At the 
same time, ringing for the jailer, he ordered him to search 
the hair and give it to my sister. 

Caldi could not help shrugging his shoulders. The 
absurdity of this scene, happily for us, operated as a 


kind of diversion from the painful feelings which usually | 


accompanied our moments of parting, and which were 
more acute on the present than on any preceding occa- 
sion. Availing myself of the opportunity, I withdrew 
quickly to the door; but on reaching it, I could not re- 
frain from turning to look ou them once more, to give 


them one more blessing, and was about to throw myself 


again into their arms, when the keepers, whom Pissini 
had summoned, interfered and removed me. 

On returning to my cell, Castillia, our new friend, 
came up to me, and exclaimed, * Pissini’s presence, I am 
sure, must have been a great annoyance to you all. I 


| can see, in your face, the marks of vexation and disap- 


That ie just what I experienced the last 


pointment. 
How different from Min- 


time I saw my poor friends, 
ghini!” 
ee 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Although Castillia had been placed with us bul a very 
few days, yet he showed himself so thoroughly good, 
and so pleasing a companion, that had he been removed 
within four and twenty hours of his entrance we should 
have deeply regretted his loss. This arose from the im- 
possibility of conversing with him even for a few se- 


by a truly noble soul, whose candour and frankness in- 
fuse a charm into every word and look. 

Without being handsome, Gaetano Castillia, scarcely 
more than three or four years older than myself, had a 
soft and melancholy air, which his extreme paleness ren- 
dered more interesting, by imparting to his appearance 
a character of suffering that accorded but too well with 
his feeble and slender frame. At first sight, it is true, 
one might have doubted if he was a man of mind ; but 
that he had a warm heart was immediately evident ; and 
the moment he spoke, it was easy to perceive that his 
intellect corresponded to the tone of bis feelings. When 
discoursing upon the subject of his father, a venerable 
octogenarian, whom he loved and revered, his touching 
expressions of filial affection sunk deep into the soul, 
and the eyes of his hearers sympathised with his own 
in tears for the grief he had brought upon the author of 
his days, whose blessing he feared he should never be 
permitted to receive. 

Gaetano Castillia, born at Milan, was the seventh son 
of a respectable notary, who in a long exercise of his 
functions bad acquired universal esteem. Gaetano was 
the youngest child, beloved and caressed by every one ; 
by his father especially, who fixed on him his most che- 





rished hopes. Weary, like many others, of the humilia- 
tions of the Austrian yoke, which the revolutions of 
Naples and Piedmont encouraged for a moment to hope 
might be shaken off, he suffered himself to be persuaded 
by his friend, the Marquis Pallavicini, to visit Prince 
Carignan at Turin, and endeavour to induce him to 
march immediately upon Milan. This was a perilous 
step,—an ostensible act of high treason; but the two 
young men were far from feeling its importance or dan- 
ger. Some time afterwards, Castillia was seized for acts 
altogether foreign to this juvenile expedition. Alarmed 
by this sudden arrest, Pallavicini surrendered himself, 
voluntarily declaring to the police, who were even igno- 
rant of the occurrence, that he had enticed Castillia into 
Piedmont, and ought alone therefore to bear the conse- 
quences. 

This self-devotion, doubtless praiseworthy in intention 
bot fatal in its results, was the cause of a series of poli- 
tical prosecutions, which, but for it, would probably have 
affected those only who had already taken refuge in a 
foreign country. As it was, however, these two young 
men, putting confidence in the treacherous assurances of 
the inquisitorial judge, were induced to make admissions, 
which they believed to be wholly inconsequential. When 
their eyes were opened, Pallavicini, regretting an im- 
prudence that had sacrificed the liberty of Confalonieri 
and several others, resolved to repair the evil he had 
caused by bold recantations; while Castillia suffered a 
pang still more acute, in considering that his candid cor- 
roboration of his friend’s deposition would keep him, 
probably for a great length of time, cut off from his fa- 
ther, whom his arrest overwhelmed with the severest 
affliction. 

Happily for poor Gaetano, his illusions as to the cle- 
mency of the Emperor Francis, and the probable lenity 
of the sentences, remained with him, and to the last 
moment kept alive the hope that the storm would pass 
over without any of us being dangerously hurt,—an un- 
accountable blindness that continued even in the dun- 
geons of Spielberg, and frequently made us envy the 
comforting credulity of our good friend. 

He was so earnest in his hopes, he spoke with so 
much certainty and joy of the time when he should be 
re-united to his father, that it would have been cruelty 
to undeceive him. One day he read me one of the vene- 
rable man’s letters, glowing with pure virtue and ardent 
prayers for Heaven’s blessing on his son, and exhorting 
him to endure with resignation an affliction he might 
one day find reason to bless, if he would but recognise 
in it the hand of Providence. I was deeply impressed 
with the solemn simplicity of this language, and could 
not help saying to him, “ Your father is a truly good 
man, and well worthy of your love: his pious grief re- 
minds me that two hundred leagues hence there is an- 
other parent, who will still bewail the absence of his son 
long after yours bas received the consolation of your re- 
turn.” 

Confalonieri, of whom I had early enquired concern- 
ing Castillia, had expressed so favourable an opinion of 
his character, that intimacy, which in a prison always 
advances rapidly, grew up between us with more than 
usual celerity. In the course of five or six days, we 
found ourselves thoroughly acquainted with each other, 
and knit together by a fixed esteem and affection which 
time and events served only to strengthen and elevate. 

May Heaven, on whose mercy Gaetano has entirely 
rested from the first days of his captivity at Spielberg, 
restore him to his aged father, to his sister, to all his 
loving friends! May I be permitted one day to express 
to him how thankful I was, at meeting in my adversity 
a man who was a living proof that integrity and gooid- 
ness are not vain words in the earth. 

« Let us thank ‘God,” said Confalonieri, after having 
summoned me one day to the wall; “ Monpiani is at 
liberty, as well as the Marquis Visconti d’Aragona, Ba- 
ron Trechi, Felberg, Commoli. It is the first and only 
time that fortune has smiled on me since I have been in 
prison, and I feel much consolation in the reflection that 
[ have contributed to their liberation. Monpiani pos- 
sesses genuine Christian virtues, and his heart is an in- 
exhaustible fountain of kindness to all around him; let 
us then rejoice that this model of piety and generosity 
is restored to the world. His life is a continual and 
salutary exhortation, an uninterrupted succession of 
good works, and efforts to bestow happiness upon the 
afflicted,” 
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« Yes, yes, we should indeed rejoice,” said I; “ the 
safety of our friend is an unexpected blessing, the gift 
of Heaven, proving that God does not always permit the 
good to be the prey of the wicked.” 


I have already stated that all around us confirmed our 
supposition that the veil which concealed our destiny 
was about to be removed. The indications became every 
day more decided. Our suspense and perplexity were 
therefore greatly increased, and we were acutely alive to 
the necessity of watching every movement, of weighing 
well the slightest word that might fall from our jailers, 
or from the inspecting counsellor, in order to form some 
conjectures as to the arrival of our sentences. 

‘I'wenty times a day Castillia and I knocked at Confa- 
lonieri’s wall, to hear something from him, forgetting 
that he was confined to his bed, and that it was only by 
incredible efforts that he could manage to express a few 
words. “ Ail things,” said he, “seem to announce that 
we shall soon be made acquainted with our fate. God 
grant it may be to-morrow: for I feel that my malady 
increases, that my strength is sinking, and that I shall 
soon be wholly unable to stand.” 

One day, during this scason of anxiety, I asked Con- 
falonieri if he had any children. He answered “ One 
was given me, but it died at the age of five. I should 
therefore have but little reason to cling to life, were it 
not for my Theresa, my angelic wife, whom my death 
would drive to her grave.” 

“Perhaps you exaggerate the evil that threatens 
you.” 

“ How can I escape? Has not Salvotti collected from 
all sides evidence against me? Some of my friends en- 
tangled in his snares have involved me. Ah, how happy 
are you to escape so heavy a grief! It wears me out,—it 
kills me. Prison, and the insults I receive from the in- 
quisitor, are nothing in comparison. It would make me 
detest life, but for the thought of her whose admirable 
character acquires new lustre in misfortune.” 

Here he bade me adieu, and left me so oppressed with 
sadness, that I was fain for the sake of relief to turn to 
Castillia, and speak of that ill-fated countess, whose vir- 
tues and beauty I had heard so frequently extolled. 

«“ You know,” said I, “ this lady, whom every one 
honours and compassionates. Is she as good and at- 
tached as she is reported? Tell me, bas she that beauty 
which virtue ennobles and adversity sanctifies ?” 

Castillia assured me that her conduct had at all times 
been a model of purity and fidelity,—that she lived only 
for her husband, fully coinciding in his generous opi- 
nions and philanthropic plans. He then described her 
elegant and lofty carriage, the regularity of her features, 
the dignified simplicity of her manners, which rendered 
her presence imposing and majestic, though softened by 
modesty. ‘‘ Whoever has the happiness to know and 
converse with Theresa,” continued he, “ feels irresistibly 
impelled to render homage to that moral loftiness which 
Schiller has so poetically portrayed, On beholding her, 
one feels a conviction that the earth contains nothing 
more adorable than the wife who, like her, consecrates 
the divine gifts Heaven has bestowed upon her to the 
happiness of her husband and the edification of an ad- 
miring world.” 

We conversed long and with enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of this afflicted woman, who even in tears appeared 
so great, so noble. Weeping myself at her sufferings, 
my imagination painted a celestial form, from the recol- 
lection of other superior women, whose beauty and vir- 
tues had produced on my soul impressions which served 
to reconcile me to humanity, while my analysis of men 
had left as the only result a busy calculating selfishness. 
The name of Theresa became to me dear and sacred as 
that of a sister. I often pronounced it in my prayers, a3 
if a sweet voice had whispered to my heart that she 
would save my life. 

But a few days now remained to the first of January. 
Poor Confalonieri, whose sufferings daily increased, 
could with difficulty, and only at intervals, convey to us 
information of his state. I was very uneasy, very dis- 
tressed: I wonld have done any thing to gain admission 
to him; but Salvotti alone was able to grant it, and on 
what pretence could I make the request? Would it not 
be acknowledging our secret communication, and caus- 
ing my removal from our present cell? Imprudent and 
foolish as it was, this desire, continually present to my 


torments of suspense. The moment was approaching 
when I should know how many hours I had to live. 

“Do you not hear?” said I to Castillia : «« Confalo- 
nieri calls us: this must be something important—some 
news.” In a moment I was at the wall. 

“ T have just learned,” said Frederick, knocking at the 
wall, «that the sentences signed by the emperor will 
very shortly arrive. My wife and father are at Vienna. 
What can they have been doing there? Why do they 
remain there so long? Perhaps when they return I shall 
be no more! They tell me that the emperor is incensed 
against some of us, and me for one. To the others he 
will show some indulgence.” 

I was about to enquire further into the particulars, 


exhausted.” 
The next day we listened in vain,—he made no sig- 


tion. “ What can have happened ?” enquired we, anx- 


for?” The day passed away heavy and sad. 
us in silence thought upon those he loved, and more 
than once tears fell from our eyes. Caldi, the jaile;, en- 
tered with a sheet of paper in his hand. “Is that for 
me ?” said I. 

“Tt is,” he answered ; “ but how pale you look! Are 
you ill?” 

“ No, it is nothing,—the want of air,—sleeplessness. 
How is Counsellor Minghini, whose illness you spoke of 
some days since ?” 

Caldi, burying his head between his shoulders, replied 
with a heartless smile upon his lips, “ Neither cold nor 
wet will hurt him now.” 

«“ How ! what do you say ?” 

“Gone! gone! he is gone whence he will never re- 
turn,” 

“Ts he dead, then ?” cried I, rushing towards him. 

“ To be sure, dead and buried.” 

We were all inexpressibly shocked. 

“Tt cannot be helped,” added Caldi; “‘ every one in 
his turn; yesterday Counsellor Minghini, and—” 

«“ To-morrow ourselves, eh ?” 

He took leave, offering me by way of diversion what 
he called the most amusing book in his library,—* The 
History of the most famous Highwaymen hanged in 
Italy since the fifteenth century.” 

When Caldi left us alone, we all lamented the prema- 


much indebted. Influenced by the gloomy thoughts to 
which this intelligence gave rise, I made a fresh attempt 
to persuade my relations to depart. The fear that they 
might be present at my last moments, left me no rest. | 
Writing was useless; to see them, impossible ; besides, | 


Therefore [ thought of begging Confalonieri to inform 
them from me, that I wished they would repair to Vi- 
enna, following the example of his countess. I tapped 
many and many times at the wall, but always in vain: 
I was however certain that they had not removed him. | 
At last, on the 31st of December, after two days of pain- | 
ful expectation, I received a faint reply, and immediately 
made my request. “I will do it,” he answered ; “ but | 
it is too late. The sentences will arrive very shortly,— 
perhaps to-morrow: your friends doubtless know it, and | 
will object to start. I have learned through a sure chan- 
nel that some of us will be executed. I have but few 
days left, yet I would gladly exchange one of them for | 
the pleasure of seeing and clasping you in my arms ere | 
I ascend to the scaffold.” 

“T shall ascend it with you: we shall share the same | 
fate ; I have long known it. The consolation which in | 
these terrible moments I ask of God with most fervour, | 


is being allowed to pass my last hours in your com- 
pany.” 
. Confalonieri had already began to strike the first word | 
of his answer, when he suddenly stopped. Hurried steps 
were heard in the corridor: the door of his cell was 
opened with great violence. We listened, endeavouring | 
to guess what could be the meaning of the furniture and | 
mattresses which, it seemed, they were bringing into the 
prison. Ina few hours we discovered that the noise was | 
occasioned by some guards who had been appointed to be 
near him, and who are called in Italy, « the guards of | 





mind, served, by diverting my attention, to relieve the 





death,” because they are only placed over the condemned. 


when he stopped me, saying, “ Adieu! my strength is | 


nal. We heard the door of his room open and shut | 
frequently, and the jailers enter and quit with precipita- | 


iously to each other; “is he worse? (nfortunate man! | 
in whose hands is he now?! what help can he look | 
Each of | 


| sephine waiting on the top of the stairs, and in great 











From this moment every thing assumed a still more 
gloomy and sinister aspect. In expectation of some 
great event, each of us exclaimed, “ The storm will 
soon burst: the day of Salvotti’s triumph is at hand.” 
Minutes were hours in these agonising circumstances, 
and in spite of my fatigue I could not sleep. Certain 
that I should not suffer so much when [ knew what my 
fate would be, I ardently longed for the moment when 
every thing should become manifest,—when the scaffold 
should be erected, and I— Such was the constant 
thought that beset me in my sleepless moments, which 
the surrounding silence rendered more harassing. In 
that death-like stillness, at about two o’clock in the 
| morning I heard some taps at the wall, but they were so 
faint that I could scarcely believe it. I got up, and went 
| to listen. It was Confalonieri, who, availing himself of 
| the sleep of his guards, summoned me once more.— 
“ The sentences have been sanctioned by the emperor ; 
they are here: they will be executed in a few days; I 
| shall be hanged.” 
| 
| 





“In the name of Heaven, tell me whether [ am con- 
demned to the same punishment as yourself.” 

He did rot answer; but his silence spoke more than 
words. I therefore raised my soul to Him who is the 
| source of true resignation and courage, and prayed for 

fortitude to die worthily. 
| — 
| CHAPTER XXVI. 
| Whilst I was thus endeavouring to penetrate the 
gloomy mystery with which the commission enveloped 
| us at this time, my friends endured all the torments of 
| disappointed hopes, harassing doubts, and anxiety. At 
length the illusions, in which they had for days and 
months been cradling their fears, were at once and com- 
pletely dispelled, opening their eyes to a reality the more 
terrible in proportion as it was little expected. Like 
ourselves, a prey to torturing impatience for certainty, 
which increased as the decisive moment approached, 
they seized on all sides with the most eager avidity upon 
the slightest indications that could warrant a conjecture 
as to my fate. My sister wrote as follows in her jour- 
nal :— 

“ November 16th.—Count Pactha told me that the 
sentences would shortly arrive, but added that it appear- 
ed to him impossible that my brother should be set at 
liberty. This deprived me of all power over myself, and 
| my tears flowed unrestrainedly ; yet at the same time I 
could not bring myself to relinquish hope. A Milanese, 


ture death of the man to whose benevolence we were so | who seems to be acquainted with all that is going on, 


said this evening that the sentences arrived last night 
from Vienna. How my heart beat! He added that 
there was a report spread in Milan that my brother was 
condemned to eighteen months’ imprisonment in Porta 
Nuova. To what a depth of despair must we be re- 


I felt that I should not be able to resist their tears.— duced, to feel rejoiced even at this! 


“ November 23d.—The painfulness of this uncer- 
tainty is beyond the possibility of description: it is an 
incessant fever. Every ring at the bell makes us trem- 
ble with fear, lest it should bring with it the fatal news. 
Every passing carriage that appears about to stop, fills 
us with the thought that perhaps it is he! Prince B 





| also assured us yesterday that we should know our doom 


in a few days. My father informed us from Paris, that 
he had received a favourable letter from M. de Caraman, 
our ambassador at Vienna, and encouraged vs to hope. 


| Merciful Heaven, what a life is ours! one day flushed 
| with hope, another maddened with despair! From the 


letter we received this morning from the poor prisoner, 
it is too evident that he is distracted by uncertainty. 

“ We no longer know where to turn our thoughts, 
what to believe, or what todo. An idea, however, sug- 
gested itself to me. In spite of the pain I feel at meet- 
ing Salvotti, I ran to the palace, spoke to him, and en- 


| treated him to tell me if it was true that my brother 
| would not know his sentence before the month of March? 


Salvotti replied that this supposition had no reasonable 
fuundation, and that, in his own private opinion, we shall 
know it in the course of December. ‘The thought that 
the fatal term of our sufferings will conclude so soon, 
has quite revived me. Ultimately I shall perhaps regret 
this period,—afflicting to be sure, but one in which hope 
has never been whully extinguished. 

“ December 2d.—This has been a wretched day. On 
returning home, I found my husband, Louise, and Jo- 
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agitation. A letter had been brought two hours before, 
containing a request that I would repair to the commis- 
sion, to receive a communication relative to my brother. 
I felt convinced it was for me to be informed of the sen- 
tence; and | went, therefore, taking Josephine with me, 
to seek that which might be either life or death to me. 
On the way I spoke not a word, for my heart was full, 
and I breathed with difficulty. ‘The office had been 
closed an hour before. 

«“'T’o remain in this terrible uncertainty was impos- 
sible; so I proceeded to Mr. Minghini’s, to learn the 
whole truth; but the servant told me he was seriously 
ill, and not able to see me. More distracted than ever, 
I summoned sufficient resolution to go to Salvotti, for to 
endure this horrible anxiety through the night would be 
far beyond my strength, Salvotti received me; I pre- 
sented the letter of the commission, soliciting that he 
would give me an explanation. ‘It is nothing,’ replied 
he, with a smile, ‘ nothing more than a letter which you 
must read at the palace, and which your brother has 
written you on a day that should be dear to all who love 


you. 

" «Ah, Heaven” I cried, ‘this is my birth-day, and 
he has remembered it.’ I retyrned home more calm than 
I had gone out, but still very wretched. 

“ December 4th.—To-day we have seen him. He is 
extremely sad. Notwithstanding his efforts to appear 
calm, I read in his heart all the feelings he strove to con- 
cea!, when beseeching us to quit Milan. As he gave me 
his hair, to be divided amongst us all on our return to 
France, my blood chilled. How painful was this long- 
desired interview! how hateful the presence of that old 
Pissini ! 

& December 8th.—On learning this morning that the 
Countess Confalonieri had set out for Vienna, with her 
father-in-law and her brother, 1 went immediately to 
Count Pactha to express my grief at the obstinate re- 
fusal to grant us passports. He replied that the countess 
is one of the emperor's subjects, and that her passport 
had come from Vienna at the instance of General Bubna, 


who undertook the journey expressly for the purpose of | 
| I] fell back upon my chair, exclaiming, ‘ All hope, 
| then, is lost! the sentence is not in his favour, or he 
| would have been set free !’ 


recommending his old friend, Confalonieri, to the enpe- 
we must remain inactive, 
while we should find such consolation in exerting our- 
selves on his behalf. ‘The will of God be done ! 

“© December \4th.—Mr. Minghini is very ill. I went 
to his house this morning, on my way back from the 
palace. His wife opened the door to me, and burst into 
tears, telling me of the danger he was in. 

«“ December 17th.—Mr. Minghini is in a very danger- 
ous state, and this morning took the sacrament. I send 
my dear Josephine three times a day to enquire after his 
health, and await her retarn with an aching heart. I 
earnestly pray God to spare a father so young and so 
needtul to his children. 

“« December 20:h.— The news to-day was more favour- 
able; but in the evening, as I passed near the church of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie, the tolling bell announced an 
approaching death. The sound sunk to the very bottom 
of my heart: without explaining my thoughts, I said to 
Louise, ‘ Let us go to Mr. Minghini’s.’”. Alas! it was 
for him the bell was tolling: he had just received ex- 
treme unction. With tearful eyes I turned on my way 
home, the funereal sound accompanying me to the door. 

“ December 2\st.—Josephine came into my room 
early this morning; her countenance, bathed in tears, 
quickly informed me that he to whom we owed so much 
was no more. My heart became deeply oppressed, as if 
1 had not been prepared for this blow, or as if it were to 
be the precursor of misfortunes still more severe. I sent 
the hour of the service, as I wish to attend in 
proof of my gratitude. 

« December 23d.—I went to the church at the hour 
mentioned, but all was over: not a priest was to be 
seen, nor a single relation or friend by the side of the 
corpse, which was carried on the shoulders of four men. 
One gendarme alone, he who is always on guard near 
my brother’s room, followed the deserted coffin. 

“ December 31st.—The last day of this calamitous 
year. ‘lo relieve, for a time, the painful anxiety in 
which we live, I had walked out with Josephine to make 
some purchases, and procure some little presents for my 
husband, my daughter, and my poor brother, on new 
year’s day, when we met our kind friend, Mrs. Golds- 
mid. ‘Are you aware,’ said she, ‘that the Countess 
Confalonieri returned last night half dead? The empe- 


ror. Alas, we are foreigners: 


tu learn 





| . . . - 
| saying, ‘In a few days more he wiil be out of my hands; 
| 


| nevertheless | had to dress to dine with Mrs. Goldsmid. 
| At last Louis returned, his countenance quite despond- 


| 
| «“T would have given the world not to dine with our 
| 
} 
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ror has signed the death-warrant of her husband, and 
fused to listen to any thing. He told her that examples 
were necessary, and that her husband would be exe- 
cuted.’ 

‘«« These appalling words made me absolutely shudder. 
I conjured Mrs. Goldsmid, who is acquainted with the 
countess, to call at her door, and ascertain if she has 
returned. On entering my house, I met Prince B 
who said with much agitation, ‘ ‘he emperor has con- 
demned Confalonieri: there is very little hope for him, 
It is said that all the sentences are come, and that three 
are condemned to death.’ 

“ «Good Heaven! what is it you tell me?’ replied I. 
‘ And my brother ?” 

«««It seems to me impossible that he should not be 
released, which is the opinion of all the higher authori- 
ties.’ 

“J did not participate in this belief; but, notwith- 
standing, hope already lightened my heart. I went in, 








tated. I was afflicted with deep grief at the fate which 

hung over Confalonieri, and at the same me was sen- 

| sible of an almost wild joy at the approaching termina- 

| tion of my torturing s:spense. This state of mind was | 
culpable, and could not long continue. I felt ashamed | 

| of it; and to dispel it, I addressed myself to the Al- | 
mighty in prayer for our dear prisoner. 


| 





| 


| letter from Mrs. Goldsmid, confirming the frightful news 
reported of the unhappy Confalonieri. I was still under 
the overwhelming influence of this information, when 
Josephine, whom we had sent to Porta Nuova with some 
new year’s gifts for Alexander, returned in terror, stating | 
| that the jailer thrust her back with extreme rudeness, 


| 
| 
| « Thursday, January \st, 1824.—I have received a | 
| 
| 


there ! take that back with you.’ I was in despair; and | 


| ing: he had learned from Count Pactha, that all the 
sentences had arrived last night. 


« « There is certainly one to be executed,’ replied my 
husband, with increasing emotion, ‘ but all my efforts to 
learn more were useless.’ 





English friend ; but my poor child needed some change | 


of scene, so we started. We were alone; the deepest | 


| melancholy was seated in the heart and countenance of | 


| ‘Just Heaven!’ I cried, ‘ will he be confined for ten 
| long years ?” 


each. Scarcely a word was spoken. A prey to the 
most harassing anxiety, I endeavoured to extract fur- | 
ther particulars from my husband; and at last he ad- | 
mitted that there were some condemned to death, and | 
several to twenty, fifteen, and ten years’ imprisonment. 





« Louis replied nothing. Mrs. Goldsmid tried to con- 
vince me we ought to be most happy if his imprison- 
ment should be for no more than three or four years ; 
but the very notion of such happiness threw me into a 
violent temper, and I could listen to no more, either of 
hope or consolation. Returned to our house, we found 
some relief in tears, Ah, how melancholy will ever be 
my recollections of the first of January, 1824! 

“ Friday, January 2d.—All is known. Through a 
whole year this frightful truth has not once presented 
itself to our minds; it comes now like a thunderbolt.— 
When my husband came to me in the morning, it was 
easy to see that he had not slept more than myself. ‘The 
depth of gloom in bis air aroused in my heart a dread- 
ful suspicion. Without hesitating a second I exclaimed, 
‘I am sure he is condemned to death !’ 

“«Ttis but too true,’ replied Louis, equally excited 
with myself. « Three are condemned to death ; but there 
is no doubt they will receive mercy, although the empe- 
ror has signed the warrant.’ 

“ My husband added all he thought calculated to re- 
vive hope in my heart. I uttered not a word, I heaved 
not a sigh; but hastily dressed, and wrote in scarcely 
legible characters this note to Count Pactha :— In the 
horrible extreme to which we are now reduced, your aid, 
your advice, are all that remain to us. Do not refuse 
to see me. I am acquainted with the horrible truth: I 








know my brother is condemned to death. Courage ought 


wholly unable to define the feelings by which I was agi- | 


to strengthen, as misfortune increases. You shall hear 
no more murmurs or complaints from me.’ 

“ Alas! as I wrote this note hope still lurked in my 
heart, and it was to induce him to tell all, that I feigned 
to be so thoroughly informed and so resigned. An un- 
accountable blindness led me still to doubt. I reached 
his house almost in a state of calmness; I felt that if I 
gave way to grief or reflection, all courage would va- 
nish ; and something might yet be required to be done. 
Count Pactha did not make me wait long for a reply to 
my note; he came to me with tears in his eyes. 

“« « My thoughts have been dwelling on you these two 
days,’ said he : ‘I have been endeavouring to find means 
to prepare you—’ 

“ « We have courage, sir, and we shall be ab!e to show 
| it. I only request you to promise me two things,—that 
| you will acquaint me with the details of our calamity, 
and allow me, if my brother dies on the scaffold, to pass 
with him the last hour of his life. None but mysel‘ 
can inspire him with the fortitude necessary to enabl> 
him to die with firmness and in a manner worthy of his 
faith.’ 

“<«T admire vour strength of mind, madam; I see 
what you are capable of, and I give you my honour I 
will not conceal from you any thing.’ He added further, 
that no official despatch had yet arrived,—that it was 
only through the Countess Confalonieri that the con- 
demnation of her husband was known. 

«“ ¢ Yes,’ I cried, ‘and that of my brother; there are 
seven condemned to death.’ 

« «And do you think the emperor would put to death 
such a number of unfortunate men? No, the thing is 
impossible ; Confalonieri himself will be reprieved.’ 

“ Count Pactha then assured me that he knew abso- 
lutely nothing concerning the prisoners. ‘The commis- 
sion, with whom all power rests, preserve the most ab- 
solute silence. He advised me to go the day after to- 
morrow, Sunday, as usual, and deliver my letter at the 
palace. ‘ Perhaps,’ added he, ‘ you may discover some- 
thing.’ 

“T requested of him passports to Vienna. 

«“ « And what would you do there? you could not ar- 
rive in time.’ 

“ These words thrilled me with horror. I left him, 
my heart filled with gratitude, but in a far more pitiable 
condition than when I went to him. On returning home 
T set the whole house in consternation, so true it is that 
we were unable to credit the full extent of our misery. 
Mrs. Goldsmid came in weeping, and the sight of her 
tears redoubled ours. She had known every thing since 
yesterday morning, and it was with a view to prepare us 
for the worst that she had spoken in a strain so gloomy 
and so just, when she said, ‘ that we might consider our- 
selves most fortunate if his imprisonment should be for 
no more than three or four years.’ 

“ Saturday, January 3d—This has been a day of 
woful heaviness and excessive fatigue. We have re- 
ceived news from Paris announcing the hopes entertain- 
ed by our relations, and I have written to prepare them 
for the knowledge of the truth. Our good friends, the 
Mirabaud family, and the Marchioness S , paid us a 
visit ; public report had informed them of our sad mis- 
fortune. They wept with us, and their sympathy gave 
us relief. Nothing is known positively concerning the 
prisoners. The names even of those who are condemned 
to death are kept secret: every one tells his own tale. 

“The unhappy Countess Confalonieri receives all 
who call upon her. Why have I been expressly recom- 
mended not to go near her ? Her despair is beyond all 
description, yet all Milan is interested in her case, and 
bestirs itself to succour her; whilst we poor foreigners 
have no one to aid us in Vienna, whither, in spite of our 
entreaties, they will not allow us to go. 

«“ The brother of the Countess Confalonieri has set off 
again for Vienna, with an address to the emperor, sign- 
ed by all the nobility of Milan, together with a letter 
from the archbishop, who beseeches mercy in the name 
of God. Oh, may religion, which makes pardon a law, 
soften the heart of the emperor! may he, in a word, re- 
store all to life! 

“Tt is said the sentences sanctioned by the emperor 
are expected every instant. They will be sent here to 
the commission by the senate of Verona ; and once here, 
the executions must take place within twenty-four hours, 
The viceroy himself has no power to grant a delay of 
one hour; besides he is at Venice ;—nothing can eave 
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these unfortunate men! Every horse that I hear pass at 
a gallop makes my heart leap, although my street is not 
in the line of the road from Vienna. I must, however, 
preserve my own courage, to keep alive that of my hus- 
band, who is worn out and who is excited to rage even 
at the sight ofsan Austrian. And when I turn my 
thoughts to our poor Alexander,—what must be his suf- 
ferings! 

“ Confalonieri’s aged father is arrived to-day. His 
daughter-in-law had left him ill in the mountains of 
Tyrol. It is said that the emperor treated him with real 
barbarity, although he has always professed strong at- 
tachment to the house of Austria, and was a very long 
time chamberlain to the Archduchess Beatrix, mother of 
the late empress, who had been brought up with the un- 
happy Frederick Confalonieri. 

“ Sunday, Jan. 4th—Every hour now adds to our 
misery. According to the advice of Count Pactha, I 
went to the commission, where I pretendid to be igno- 
rant of every thing. I had written a long letter to my 
brother, in which I exhorted him to resignation, as if 
impressed by a presentiment of impending evil. I pur- 
posely introduced in the last line of one of the pages the 
following sentence: ‘ Perhaps two years will conclude 
the term of your sufferings.’ At the palace I found only 
the secretary, who had a most dismal countenance, and 
all my efforts to induce him to speak were without effect. 
I waited a long time for old Pissini, who recoiled a couple 
of steps when he saw me, and abruptly told me he could 
not stay a minute, as the president was expecting him. 
‘Pardon me, sir, but I should be obliged to you to read 
this letter, that I may be assured it will reach my bro- 
ther; for it is of a nature to afford him much consola- 
tion.’ 

“ He then took it, and read without speaking a word, 
till he came to the passage which I have mentioned ; 
when he looked fiercely at me, and kept his eyes fixed 
upon me for more than a minute. This looked pierced 
my very soul. It was impossible not to read in his eyes, 
which glistened with a secret barbarous exultation, ‘You 
strangely deceive yourself; a few days more, and he will 
have ceased to breathe.’ 

« When he had finished reading, Pissini made me a 
bow, without saying a word. ‘ Well, sir, may I hope 
this letter will be delivered to my brother ?’ 

«“ «T beg you, madam, to believe I have the greatest 
respect for you.’ 

« ¢ But, sir, you do not answer my question.’ 

«“ «Madam, your very humble servant !’ 

«¢In the name of Heaven, one single word !’ 

« «But don’t you see, madampthat [ am waited for?’ 

“I stamped my foot with impatience, and could not 
help exclaiming, in an angry tone, ‘Your barbarity 
would be less, sir, if you were to say plainly that you 
will not take pity on me.’ 

« Again he replied with his—‘ Your very humble ser- 
vant;’ and [ left him, choking with mortification and 
rage. On reaching home, I found it necessary to sup- 
press my feelings, in order to moderate those of my hus- 
band. 

“ Wednesday, Jan. 7th—The whole town is in a 
state of agitation. Every morning the people anxiously 
enquire of each other what is to be tbe fate of the pri- 
soners. Good Heaven, what agony! I have seen Count 
Pactha twice again; his sympathy and kindness are un- 
wearied. He has relieved me from the fear that Count- 
ess Confalonieri’s brother would arrive too late at Vienna. 
Nothing transpires respecting the prisoners, the guard 
about the prison is doubled, and the commission observes 
absolute silence. In order to give me some little conso- 
Jation, Count Pactha repeats his assurance that he knows 
the emperor’s goodness too well to suppose that any one 
will be put to death. Then he added, with a mournful 
accent, ‘God grant that I may not be deceived!’ It is 
perhaps possible to imagine what a sensation these words 
produced in me; but who would be willing to experi- 
ence it? 

“ Thursday, Jan. 8th.—All Milan seems in mourn- 
ing. Nothing is thought of but the impending catas- 
trophe of these condemnations, Sympathy, terror, grief, 
are depicted on all faces. If in such a moment there 
could be found any consolation, it would be in this uni- 
versal alarm and sympathy. I have just heard that Mr. 
Cassati has despatched a courier to his sister, to inform 
her that he has the promise of an audience from his 
majesty. He tells her also, that though appearances 





continue very gloomy, he nevertheless perceives a gleam 
of hope. Immediately on learning this, I went to the 
church, where I remained a long time in prayer. I be- 
sought the Almighty that He would touch the heart of 
the emperor. I learn that the countess is ill, and does 
not receive even her most intimate friends. The wea- 
ther is beautiful. The sun shines with the brightness 
of spring; but the joyous aspect of nature only fills my 
heart with pain. 

“ Friday, Jan 9th.—This has been a cruel excruciat- 
ing day. Exhausted, sick from so long a struggle with 
agonising suspense, I was lying in bed when the Mar- 
chioness S forced her way into my room, to bring 
me consolation, as she said. Good Heaven, how is it 
possible that a heart so full of goodness can inflict such 
pangs! ‘ News has come from Vienna,’ added she, after 
some little introduction; ‘it is now positively certain 
that only two are condemned to death; all the rest are 
sentenced to imprisonment.’ 

“«« And do you know who are those two ?’ demanded 
I with a treml ling voice. 

“¢ Yes, Confalonieri and your brother.’ 

“These words filled me with horror; but I could 
neither weep nor articulate a word. Yet this thought- 
less woman s0 little suspected the terrible blow she had 
given me by this intelligence, that in order to prove its 
authenticity she proceeded to explain all the details pos- 
sible. Never did I suffer so much. [allowed her to go 
on without reply. My eyes shut, my head resting upon 
one of my hands, I maintained such a silence, that, 
thinking I slept, she left me. Subduing my anguish, I 
rose, and hastened to Count Pactha, to inform him of 
what [ had heard. ‘ How indiscreet!’ he cried. 

« Alas! “this only convinced me that the truth had 
been told me. I reminded him of his promise. God 
only knows how I was able to speak ; not a single word 
of hope fell from his lips. He pitied me, exhorted me 
to courage; but I was struck to the heart,—crushed ! 
This intensity of pain is too much for me; more than 
human strength is requisite to endure it. 

“ Monday, Jan. 12th.—The days creep on with a 
tardiness that is quite exhausting. Nothing decisive 
transpires; all is agonising uncertainty! But who 
knows whether we shall regret the mournful hours of 
such a day as this? He lives,—and to-morrow, per- 
haps—! Ah, I dare not dwell upon the dreadful thought. 
I saw Count Pactha again this morning, and he renewed 
his promise to conceal nothing from me. I was com- 
pelled to make known to him a most painful truth,— 
that we should accept with eagerness the alternative of 
perpetual imprisonment for my brother. 

“ Tuesday, Jan. 13th.—He is saved! My brother will 
live! Ah, blessed God! most sinful should we be to 
utter another complaint through the whole of our lives. 

“ This morning, at ten o'clock, I received a note from 
Mrs. Goldsmid, praying me to come to her immediately. 
We all decided that she must have heard something very 
important, or she would not have sent for me in my pre- 
sent state. I was so bewildered that I went out in my 
slippers and without gloves, and trembled in walking to 
such a degree that several times I was near falling. ‘The 
kind lady told me that Count Pactha’s private secretary 
had just called, to beg that she would send for me on 
some pretext, and then tell me that he had something to 
communicate. Happily I had no further to go than just 
across the street, for it would have been impossible for 
me to walk far, in consequence of a violent palpitation 
of my heart. It was with difficulty that I mounted the 
staircase ; at last I was introduced into the little room 
in which I was generally received, and had waited 
scarcely a minute when Count Pactha rushed in, seized 
my hands, and said in a voice almost stifled by emotion, 
‘Give thanks to God,—his life is secure !’ 

“I know not what answer I made, or even what I 
felt. Those alone who have experienced it can be aware 
of the unutterable sensations of such a moment. ‘It is 
a miracle he was not executed,’ added Count Pactha; 
‘but for an accident that happened to the courier who 
brought the sentences, the reprive would have arrived too 
late: Confalonieri and your brother would have breathed 
their last some days ago.’ 

« Never shall 1 forget this act of kindness in Count 
Pactha. I poured out my thanks in an ecstasy. After 
having said all that his excellent heart suggested, he 
made me promise not to divulge to any one, except my 
husband and my daughter, what he had just told me, 
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as that might place him in very disagreeable circum- 
stances. + You are the first and only person informed,’ 
he added ; ‘ your mild resignation deserved a reward, 
and I could not have denied myself the joy I feel at 
this moment. Your family are without doubt waiting 
for you in extreme anxiety. Return to them, madam, 
and restore them to the tranquillity I have found it so 
sweet to impart to you.’ 

«« Affected more than ever by these kind attentions, I 
withdrew rapidly, to return home. I could scarcely re- 
frain from running ; and when I saw them all waiting 
at the window, I waved my handkerchief with an air 
of triumph, to prepare them for the good news. With 
what intoxication did we all hail this unexpected joy ! 
He is saved! he is saved! and in that thought lies a full 
compensation for all my sufferings. 

“The Marchioness S came this evening to an- 
nounce to us the reprieve of my brother. We all pre- 
tended not to have known it before. Nothing is ascer- 
tained respecting the duration of the punishment, nor of 
the day when the sentences will be made known to the 
prisoners. ‘The governor, Count Strassoldo, sent this 
evening the Marquis d’Adda to inform the Countess 
Confalonieri that her husband had been reprieved. ‘The 
unfortunate lady fell down and embraced his knees, utter- 
ing at the same time a piercing cry. She remained for 
more than an hour in a state of insensibility. Admira- 
ble woman! Next to God, it is to her we are indebted 
for the life of my unfortunate brother. It is plain the 
emperor felt that, commuting the capital punishment of 
Sonfalonieri, he could not, without a crying injustice, 
have put to death a foreigner. We all expressed our 
gratitude to God, with the fervency of those restored to 
life, and with a vow to render daily thanks to the end of 
our existence.” 





—>— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


The victims whom arbitrary injustice had condemned 
to captivity and death had no means of knowing the 
agonising uncertainty in which their families were 
placed, nor the anxiety of a whole nation seized with 
indignation and pity on learning the fate which was re- 
served for her best citizens, in punishment for their devo- 
tion to her interests. In silence and mystery we were 
doomed to suffer, and await the catastrophe of the gloomy 
drama in which we were the chief actors. 

In order that I might be better prepared for the pas- 
sage from life to eternity, and collect my thoughts, and 
raise my heart to God, I resolved to separate from my 
companions in misfortune. But when on the point of 
making the application, I was deterred from doing so 
by my attachment to them, and above all by the idea 
that I should be further removed from Confalonieri, who 
was ill, and whose unhappy position interested me so 
deeply. 

During the whole day, and a part of the night, I was 
on the alert, trying to find out what was passing in his 
prison, where I occassionally heard unusual noises, 
moving of furniture, and confused voices, which made 
me fear that something fatal or extraordinary had hap- 
pened io him. But in vain did I remain two entire hours 
at the wall, eager to hear the least sound, the slightest 
stroke: all was silent. Surrounded with turnkeys, who 
never guitted him, the unfortunate Frederick struggled 
on his bed under the torture which Salvotti inflicted 
upon him, and against the attacks, more and more violent, 
of an illness which often deprived him of his senses for 
hours together. 

Yet every thing clearly indicated that we had reached 
the end of our frightful uneertainty. At each unusual 
noise in the corridor, every time a door was opened, we 
said to each other, “ Here they are! presently we shall 
know it all.” But no one appeared, and we relapsed 
into harassing anxiety. 

On the 20th of January, we underwent more agita- 
tion and fatigue than on the preceding days. When 
night arrived, my companions went to bed, repeating as 
usual, “ Jt will come to-morrow!” They then fell 
asleep; but I watched and wept in silence, thinking of 
the grief my beloved family were about to suffer. I called 
to mind the sacrifices I had made to liberty and honour, 
and then asked myself with bitterness, what compensa- 
tion I could expect for so many tortures, what reward 
for so much devotion. I found none in this world but 
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the love and esteem of the cherished beings whom I 
should shortly make so miserable, and I could now only 
see ingratitude and folly in my conduct. ‘The recollec- 
tion of the unsuccessful attempts of Salvotti against me, 
and the inspiring example of Confalonieri, at last re- 
stored my self-satisfaction and enabled me to brave my 
fate with courage and dignity. 


The clocks of the city had already struck twelve some 
time, and nothing interrupted the silence around us, 
when the sound of confused voices, accompanied by bur- 
ried and cautious footsteps, reached my ears. In order 
to hear them more distinctly I went to the door and 
listened. The noise increased, and people were approach- 
ing. I heard them open the gate of the corridor, advance, 
and stop: they entered the prison of Confalonieri. So 
many persons could not have come at this unusual hour 
of the night for an ordinary visit. I had not heard the 
guards of Frederick go out, which they did occasionally 
when he was seized with paroxysms, and required assist- 
ance. They were coming, therefore, to take him to the 
place where the sentence was to be pronounced! I 
awoke my companions. 

“They are gone to Confalonieri,” I said to them, 
“and in some minutes they will be here.” 

Rinaldini rose from his seat, and said, “ Perhaps they 
will only remove the count to Santa Margarita.” 

«“ To come at one o'clock in the morning merely for 
the purpose of a -temoval? No, my friend, it is before 
the commission they will take him, and we soon shall 
have to follow.” 

« And I too?” answered he. 

«“T do not think so; you know very well that the trial 
of the Brescians is not yet at an end. Be tranquil then. 
—But what can be going on al! this time in the cell 
of Confalonieri? can it be only the physician or Sal- 
votti!” 

I had scarcely pronounced these words when our 
door opened, and the keeper cried, “ Signor Francese, 
dress yourself and come with me; and you also, Signor 
Castillia. As for you, Signor Rinaldini, you may stay 
in bed.” 

The face of poor Rinaldini, which manifested at first 
much uneasiness, became now the picture of grief. « Can 
I help you?” he said, offering me one of his hands, 
whilst with the other he wiped the tears that ran down 
his cheeks, 

“ Here is a light, gentlemen,” added the jailer; “ de- 
lay no longer: for in a few minutes we shall come for 
you.” 

“Shall we take away our things?” asked Castillia, 
who was hastily dressing bimself. 

The only answer that Caldi gave was a negative shake 
of the head, accompanied by a sneering malignant smile, 
with so harsh an expression of countenance, that in it 
alone we could read our fate. 

He had scarcely left the room when Rinaldini threw 
his arm hastily around my neck, weeping bitterly. “« We 
must part then!” he exclaimed, pressing me to his 
breast. ‘‘ Ah, what a cruel separation is this for me! 
who can console me for your loss? who can supply your 
place in my affections? God knows the fate that is re- 
served for me; but never can I forget how very kind you 
have been, and how tenderly you have supported me 
throughout my misery. Oh, may you see your country 
and family again !” 

«Jn the name of heaven, Rinaldini, let us not unnerve 
ourselves. We have comforted each other under the 
sorrows of imprisonment, and our desolate condition has 
made us friends—” 

« And our friendship will, I trust, continue till death,” 
replied the excellent man. 

« Well, are you ready ?” enquired Caldi, again open- 
ing the door; “ we must set out.” 

Once more I embraced Rinaldini, and departed, bidding 
him a final adieu. How dear to me had his kindness 
and excellent disposition rendered him! 

« Come, come!” repeated the jailer; “ You first, Sig- 
nor Francese.” 

«“ Farewell then!” 
well!” 

After having proceeded a few steps along the corridor, 
I found myself opposite to the door of Confalonieri, 
which had been left open by the guards. I cast a hasty 
glance, to see if any one were in the cell with him, and 
then sprang upon bis bed and embraced him warmly, 


exclaimed poor Rinaldini,—*“ fare- 
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saying, “I am your friend Alexander—we shall share 
the same fate !” 

All this took place in a space of time even shorter 
than the relation of it occupies. 

«“ What the devil are you doing in this room?” the 
jailer sharply demanded. “Heh! you gend’armes, come 
here! take this fellow away to the place of his destina- 
tion.” 

Several of the gend’armes came forward with lamps 
in their hands, and accompanied me to the gate of the 
prison. There a numerous body of infantry and a com- 
missary of the police were stationed. (3%). g” 

“ Get in, sir!” he said, leading me to the carriage, in 
which he placed himself beside me. 

The night was cold and dark. We advanced slowly, 
escorted dy the cavalry. I enquired whither we were 
going: he made no reply. 

«“ Will it be long before we arrive?” He was still 
silent. 

« Will my companion, Castillia, follow me?” But the 
man never turned his heed. 

Our carriage which bad at first not moved quicker 
than at a foot-pace, now proceeded with great rapidity. 
We were in the town, passing along its silent and empty 
streets. “ How different an aspect will these streets in 
a few hours present, when thronged with a crowd assem- 
bled to witness my execution !” 

We arrived shortly under the portico of a lurge build- 
ing, It was the Palace of Justice. The gates were 
guarded by troops. I was desired to get out of the car- 
riage, and, under the escort of gend’armes, who carried 
a torch in one hand and a musket in the other, I ascend- 
ed, and passed through several corridors which led to an 
iron door guarded by a sentinel, Here the silent com- 
missary took leave of me with a bow. 

The door opened, and I entered a lofty and spacious 
hall, the appearance of which at first sight was so solemn 
that it reminded me of some ancient chapel. 1] might 
have concluded that it was used for religious ceremonies 
at present, had I not perceived an immense chimney, 
with a blazing fire, before which eight or ten gend’armes 
were warming themselves. I therefore imagined that the 
place was a kind of cell, where prisoners condemned to 
death were kept until -the moment of execution. ‘T’wo 
beds were made up in it; one at the end of the apart- 
ment, and the other nearer to the chimney; a round 
table, clumsily constructed, was placed in the centre, 
and near it stood a tall man, who beckoned me to ap- 
proach, 

“ Have you any jewels about you ?” he asked. 

« Search me, if you please,” I replied, placing at his 
disposal the pockets of my coat. 

“You may sit down,” he said, having ascertained 
that I had neither knife, nor any weapon with which 
self-destruction could be effected. I preferred walking 
about, being in a state of too great excitement and agi- 
tation to remain stationary; and paced up and down be- 
fore the gend’armes, whose eyes were constantly upon 
me. 

“In a few moments I shall know how many hours of 
life are allotted to me. All uncertainty will cease—the 
agony of suspense will be over. I shall meet death face 
to face. Oh God, let it come! I can contemplate it 
without shrinking. Before this day’s sun shall have 
shone through these lofty windows, my sentence will 
have been pronounced. Yet what terrible moments still 
remain for me! what trials! If my poor brother—if my 
sister—but no, I will see them no more! I will spare 
them that agony, for it might embitter their future 
days.” 

I had for a long time been meditating in this gloomy 
mood, during which my courage and resignation had a 
painful struggle in contending with my recollections 
and regrets, when suddenly the door re-opened, and a 
prisoner appeared, but he was at too great a distance 
for me to discern his features. I hastily advanced to- 
wards him, hoping that it might be Confalonieri; but 
after proceeding a few steps, I plainly perceived, from 
his low stature and insignificant appearance, that I was 
mistaken. 

« Signor Borsieri,” said the person whose business it 
was to search the prisoners, “ have the kindness to come 
near.” 

«“ Willingly,” he replied, in a trembling voice; “ here 
I am.” 





face of the scholar, of whose talents the celebrated poet 
Monti had spoken so highly. His quick eyes and bis 
light hair gave to his countenance a youthful expres- 
sion, which even the sufferings of prison had not yet 
withered. It was evident that my foreign appearance 
had struck him, and that he wondered how it happened 
that I formed one of the number who were assembled in 
that hall. When I approached nearer to him he politely 
bowed. 

«“ We have reached a most anxious and decisive mo- 
ment,” said I; “for in a few more hours our fate will 
be ascertained.” 

“Ts it possible that you are one of the condemned !” 
he exclaimed with astonishment. 

“Tt is but too true. Alas! I am indeed,—notwith- 
standing that I am a foreigner, a Frenchman.” 

The surprise of Borsieri increased doubly. He en- 
quired from me with much interest by what fatality 1 
had fallen into the clutches of the commission. I was 
going to answer him, when a little gentleman was intro- 
duced into the condemned cell, before whom, Borsieri 
hastened to present himself, saying to me, “ Pallavicini, 
—my fellow-prisoner.” 

I observed with increased attention this newly-arrived 
person: his stature was much below the usval height, 
but a certain air of haughtiness and decision in his 
deportment and gestures showed that he possessed 
within his small person a heart capable of supporting 
with fortitude the awful solemnity of this moment. 
Whilst he stripped himself of his watches, seals and 
tings, he cast proud and disdainfu] looks on the gen- 
d’armes. 

« Here,” said he, raising his voice, and returning to 
the visiter the last of his numerous treasures, “I give it 

you in order that you may remember the Marquis Pal 
lavicini. Well,” he added, turning to Borsieri, “here 
we are! But Confalonieri? I do not see him. I thought 
the unfortunate Frederick, whom I have so much in 
jured, was here. Do you know if he will come soon ?” 
he enquired of me. 

«I do not know,” I replied. 

“The gentleman is a prisoner like ourselves,” Borsieri 
hastened to say: “ he is a Frenchman.” 

«A Frenchman! Bravo!” exclaimed Pallavicini 
stretching out his hand. “But my friend Castilla is 
not here !” 

«“ When I left bim—” 

“ What! then you were with this good Gaetano, whom 
I love as a brother, and whom I have destroyed in my 
anxiety to save him. Ah, were it but possible that he is 
not to share our fate! pich we but hope from this de- 
lay that his senten ot severe! Alas, I am deceived, 
for here he comes.” 

Pallavicini threw himself into the arms of his friend, 
whom he embraced with emotion. Both of them then 
returned to us. 

“ Do you know whether Confalonieri will come soon?” 
asked Borsieri in a low tone, addressing himself to Cas 

tillia. 

“I cannot tell; when I passed through the corridor J 
saw the physician Locatelli enter his prison: they say 

that he cannot be removed, but that Salvotti will have 
him brought here, dead or alive.” 

“ How infamous!” I exclaimed. 

« And when I think,” resumed Pallavicini, leading us 
into a corner of the great hall, « that it is we, his friends, 
who have brought him here; that without us he would 
be still enjoying liberty ; that our country would not have 
lost ifs great man, its first citizen—and that now he will 
probably die on the scaffold on our account !” 

“His death is certain,” 1 remarked, in a sorrowful 
tone. 

“I hoped that our retractations might have saved 
him,” replied Borsieri. 

« Our retractations, alas! are come too late,” added 
Pallavicini. “Confalonieri will perish. If he shovld 
die without embracing me, and assuring me of his for- 
giveness, I should abandon myself to despair.” 

The door opened,—it might be himself! We advanced 
—every one of us. 

“Tt is Tonnelli,” cried Borsieri. 

A young man entered slowly, whose care-worn fea- 
tures, sallow complexion, and tottering limbs announced 
the exhaustion of all vital energy. 

“ We bave mistaken you for Confalonieri.” 





He approached, and I could then see more clearly the 





“I am only Tonnelli of Cocaglio, wretched for having 
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_ his eyelids that we were aware of the agony he still en- 
» dured. 
" spasms were exhausted ; at length they also passed away, 


calm and majestic beauty which frequently characterises 


_ by the fouldest arts from your most faithful and devoted 
| friends ! 


'ed vaguely ; at length he fixed them on me with an ex- 











fallen into the snares of Salvotti, and contributed to the 
condemnation of one whose loss Italy must for ever de- 

lore.” 
' The tone of sincere repentance with which he pro- 
nounced these words had a striking effect on all who 
heard them. His pale thin face resumed its animation, 
as if his soul had been relieved of its oppressive burden 
by this confession. 

“Supporting himself on the arm of one of his com- 
panions, he then advanced to the immense chimney, 
where a space was left him by the gend’armes. He 
there sat down, placed his hands on his knees, and re- 
mained so perfectly still, that he almost appeared life- 
less. 

This spectral figure, surrounded by gend’armes, whose 
arms reflected the light that glared from the blazing fire, 
—the groups of policemen, jailers, and commissaries, 
who were talking in a low voice, or going in and out, 
with a kind of mystery,—all this assemblage of indivi- 
duals, whose dress accorded but too well with their 
condition,—gave to the gloomy chapel a most terrific 
aspect. 

The time of suspense was long. Fatigued in mind 
and body, I went and threw myself down upon one 
of the beds that had been got ready for us, when the 
noise of doors opening and shutting, hurried footsteps 
and numerous voices, attracted my attention. “It is the 
count,” exclaimed a commissary of the police, rapidly 
entering the hall. « He is coming ; are the beds ready ?” 

These words went to my soul; a sudden thrill per- 
vaded my frame; my eyes were fixed upon the door 
with an anxiety which banished every other, I waited 
for Confalonieri. A man in a cloak, tall, and of an 
imposing countenance, appeared at last at the door, sup- 
ported by two gend’armes. Scarcely had I perceived 
him when I darted forwards, and pushed aside those who 
were assisting him to walk. “It is my duty to support 
you,” I said, embracing him with tenderness; and I 
passed my arm around his waist. 

No time was to be lost, for I felt him falter; and with 
the help of a gend’arme I carried him senseless to a bed 
which bad been prepared near the chimney. With all 
the tenderness that a son could have felt, I endeavoured to 
minister to his comfort; watched over him as one to 
whom I thought Providence had brought me for the pur- 
pose of forming with him one of those ho!y fellowships, 
in which two persons meeting together, on the step of 
the scaffold, derive courage and consolation from the 
confidence that they shall shortly be united in heaven 
for ever. 

Pressing around that couch of suffering, our compa- 
nions in misfortune, with consternation depicted on their 
features, and the tears flowing down their cheeks, 
awaited in anguish the end of a paroxysm which had 
all the horrible appearances of an epileptic fit. By de- 
grees the convulsions became less frequent: then they 
ceased, and there lay apparently an inanimate corpse 
before us. It was only by the continual contraction of 


The marks of pain remained long after the 
and the countenance of the poor patient resumed that 


tbe features of the pure and noble-hearted when the soul 
itself bas fled. 

In an enthusiasm of regret and love, which absorbed 
all my thoughts, I observed in silence the manly and 
regular features of this noble victim, who was about to 
offer up his life as a sacrifice to his country. Alas, what 
sorrow has undermined your health! thought I, placing 
my hand gently on that heart, whose unalterable justice 
and generosity none has known better than myself. 
Alas! what must you have suffered when you were 
forced to defend your life against the accusations extorted 


That I might hear him breathe and ascertain whether 
this deep lethargy was about to end, I bent my head to- 
wards his, and in my emotion kissed his pale and icy 
forehead, while my tears fell upon his face. Either the 

“attack was at an end, or the warmth of my hands and 
lips recalled his vital spirits. He opened his eyes, the 
brilliancy of which grief had not dimmed: they wander- 


»ptession of tenderness which penetrated my heart, and 
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choly sacrifice. 
« Raise mea little,” he murmured : 
I remain extended, may return. 


pressing your hand in mine.” 


He embraced me feelingly. I assisted him to rise 





other friends of yours who are equally unhappy.” 


forgiveness. All bowed, bathed in tears. 


advantage of my youth and inexperience.” 


past.” 


nounced with so much simplicity and earnestness that 
they gave me a still more exalted idea of the character 
of the speaker. Pallavicini sobbed, and hiding his head 
in the arms of this generous friend, on whom bis impru- 


vour, “ You restore me to life by reinstating me in my 
own respect,—and I have brought you to death !” 

The emotion was general; Borsieri, Castillia, Tonnelli, 
profoundly touched by the kind words that Confalonieri 
had addressed to them, approached, and expressed by 
their tears their profound gratitude, whilst the pity 
imprinted on the countenances of many spectators 
showed that they also were affected by this pathetic 
scene. 

“Has the count recovered?” asked for the fourth 
time a person dressed in black, to whom all present 
bowed. A gend’arme having made a sign in the affirma- 


few minutes I shall fetch the prisoners.” 


lonieri ; “they are going to read our sentences to us.” 
These words were hardly uttered when a door was 
opened quickly. 


officers of the commission. 

Preceeded by some commissaries of police we advanced 
slowly toward the middle of the line which the gen- 
d’armes had formed on each side. Confalonicri leaned 
upon me, and I felt his legs tremble. If the distance is 
great, thought I, he will sink. 
brought us to the room where all the members of the 
commission were waiting for us, ranged in a semi-circle 
round a table lighted by flambeaux. To the left of the 
president was Salvotti, looking paler and more sinister 
than ever. They placed us along the wall facing the 
tribunal; and the silence, which our arrival interrupted, 
was restored, This moment of expectation was long 
and terrible; but my greatest anxiety was lest Con- 
falonieri’s convulsions should return before our iniqui- 
tous judges. What cruel joy would it have given Sal- 
votti, whose eyes were fixed in bold defiance on us! 


moment towards me, brought back my confidence. 

At length, the president, whom we had never scen, 
made a sign to the secretary to read the sentences. His 
trembling hands could scarcely hold the fatal paper. He 
began, but his voice failed him after he had pronounced 
the first few words. Already had Salvotti stretched out 
his hand, no doubt that he might himself proclaim the 
tragic result of his infernal proceedings, when the secre- 
tary resumed. 

“By the sentence of the imperial commission, con- 
firmed by the supreme tribunal of Verona, and sanctioned 
by his majesty, the Count Frederick Confalonieri, accused 
and convicted of high treason, is condemned to death.” 
There he stopped. 

To enjoy the terrible effect which this sanguinary 
doom must produce on the victim, Salvotti cast on 


and said gently, “ Poor Pallavicini is there, with some 


Withcut allowing me to end my sentence, he turned 
his head, and held out his hand to them in token of 
“ What! do 
you not reject me?” exclaimed Pallavicini: «can you 
pardon me, who am the chief cause of your ruin? O 
Frederick! Frederick! your generosity restores me to 
life; all my sorrows are as nothing now that I am 
assured your noble soul is touched with my repentance. 
Those wretches have infamously deceived me, they took 


Confalonieri, overcome, received him with open arms. 
‘*Giorgio, your efforts to repair a first error are alone 


remembered: come to my heart; it has blotted out the 


These touching words of reconciliation were pro- 


The calm expression of the count, as he turned for a | 


moments when two souls destined by Providence to love 
each other, and suffer together, find in their union 
strength under adversity, and become more calm, more 
resigned, more virtuous, every moment of their melan- 
“the paroxysm, if 
I wish to see you, and 
tell you what comfort I derive in hearing you and in 


dence had drawn irreparable calamities, replied with fer- | 


tive, he added, “ Every one must be at his post; ina | 


“ Tell the accused to come forward,” cried one of the | closed. 


Happily a few seconds | 


ceived ; no alteration was visible in the countenance of 
Confalonieri. 

After a long pause the secretary continued: “ But the 
capital punishment, by the inexhaustible clemency of 
of his majesty, has been commuted to imprisonment for 
life in the fortress of Spielberg.” 

A slight shudder arose among the assistants. Con- 
falonieti remained immovable. Pallavicini repeated the 
words, mingled with sighs and murmurs. 

Some minutes elapsed before the reading recom- 
menced, when we heard again: “ By a smilar sentence 
of the imperial commission, confirmed by the supreme 
tribunal of Verona, and sanctioned by his majesty, 
Alexander Andryane, aged twenty-five years, accused 
and found guilty of high-treason, is condemned to death; 
but, by the inexhaustible clemency of his majesty, the 
capital punishment is commuted to imprisonment for 
life in the fortress of Spielberg.” 

The eyes of Salvotti, lighted up with a cruel satisfac- 
tion, said to me, “I promised you this!” while in those 
of Confalonieri, which were turned towards me, was seen 
the most tender compassion. I replied to the one by a 
pressure of the hand, to the other by a smile of pity. I 
heard the certainty of my salvation without emotion 
and without joy. I had already suffered so much that 
the sorrow of my heart exceeded my desire of life. 

They now passed sentence on the others. Pallavicini, 
Borsieri and Castillia were condemned to twenty years’ 
solitary confinement, Tonnelli to ten years. When the 
secretary concluded, the president addressed some words 
exhorting us to merit by our conduct the clemency that 
his majesty had shown us, We listened in silence; and, 
| without answering a word, bowed, and retraced our steps 
to the chapel. 





—_—— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The strength of Confalonicri was exhausted, and with 
difficulty he’ regained the bed on which we had first 
placed him. “Do you fear another attack?” I asked 
| eagerly. 

“T think not: a few moments of repose will restore 

|me. Without you I should have fallen before the com- 
mission: may God reward you!” 

| “Itis He who has united us,” said I, throwing my- 





“It is to appear before the commission,” said Confa- | self into his arms, “and I am thankful for his having 


associated our fates.” 

Frederick pressed me to his heart, and then, overcome 
with fatigue, his head fell on the pillow and bis eyes 
After having begged the gend’armes and police 

to remain silent, that the count might not be disturbed, 
we sat down near him, in a low voice talking over the 
| sentence which had just been pronounced upon us. All 
| pitied me; all agreed in abusing the odious character of 
the inquisitor, of whose perfidy every one of them could 
relate some instance. 
| «Twenty years of solitary confinement,” exclaimed 
| Borsieri, “ for such slight offences! What have we done 
| to be treated with so much barbarity ?” 
| « What have you done?” replied Confalonieri, whom 
the voice of our companion had for a moment drawn 
from his slumber: “ what have you done? Deceived in 
the first moments of your arrest by the perfidious sug- 
| gestions of Salvotti, you afterwards retracted what might 
injure me. This is the crime which our implacable 


| enemy sends you to expiate in the Spielberg.” 


Borsieri, touched by this testimony of esteem, ad- 
vanced to Confalonieri, took his hand, and said, his eyes 
filled with tears, * Now I no longer fear solitary confine- 


| ment.” 





him piercing and triumphant looks. But he was de- 





he pressed me to his bosom. It was one of those sacred 





| darkness that surrounded us. 


The windows of the chapel began to be lighted up by 
the first rays of day, the torches were dying away, and 
the glimmerings from the hearth pierced at Intervals the 
Seated by the pillow of 
Confalonieri, and thinking of our condemnation to be 
entombed in the Spielberg, I said to myself, « Who 
knows whether we shall not soon regret that our sen- 
tence of death has not been executed? Who knows 
what a deplorable existence we may drag on in that for- 
tress, the very name of which is sufficient to make one 
shudder? The agonies of uncertainty we had known: 
we had bid adieu to life; we were ready todie. <A few 
hours more, and our misery would have ended. Alas! 
how many times we may call from the depth of our 
dungeon for this death which we have so longed talked 
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of, and which would have released us!—Released us! | 
yes, doubtless; but those we left behind,—the unuttera- | 
ble grief of our families! Is their joy at learning our 
safety no consolation? Should we not thank God for 
preserving our lives, which may yet end in happiness! 

Once escaped from the scaffold, my family, relying on 
my youth and strong constitution, will hope that [ shall | 
not sink beneath the sufferings of a dungeon: but who | 
can calm ‘I’heresa’s fears for the health of her beloved | 
husband? [Il as he is, must she not tremble lest he 
should perish for want of aid and consolation ? Every 
thing leads me to hope that we shall not be separated ; 
that I shall be permitted to devote my youth to the ser- | 
vice of a man whose elevated nature has realised in these | 
solemn moments the enthusiastic expectations of his | 
most ardent admirers.” 

The hope of mitigating the sufferings of my friend | 
in the life of loneliness to which we were condemned | 
reanimated my courage. I contemplated with com- 
placency the unhappy being whom Providence had con- 
fided to my care, and whose company would enable me | 
to support my own sad fate with greater resignation. I 
could scarcely resist embracing him with tenderness, and | 
assuring him how entirely I was devoted to him; but 
the fear of troubling the rest necessary to his health re- | 
strained me. 

I gave vent to my feelings by speaking to our com- 
pnions of him and bis Theresa. All rendered homage 
to the powerful talent, the strength of mind, the love of 
which characterised Confalonieri. 


justice and truth 
Every thing which he had done or desired to do for his 
country before his arrest was fully appreciated by them; 


but what they admired above all was his generosity and | 
firmness, during a trial which lasted two years. No 
eulogium ever so entirely reached my heart; it was the 
grateful tribute of misfortune to persecuted heroism. 

“ Do you hear that deep and prolonged sound, like the | 
distant waves of the sea!” said Borsieri, interrupting us. | 
We raised our eyes to the windows, from whence the 
confused murmur, which we had heard for some time | 
without remarking it, reached us. “ Listen, how the 
continued he; «it is | 


busy bum mounts towards us!” 
the crowd, and its thousand voices suppressed by fear— 
the crowd, eager, greedy to behold us, to gratify their | 
curiosity by our exposure !” 

“ Our exposure !’’ cried Castillia ; “ for what purpose ? 
Have we not heard our sentences?” 

‘ Yes, but the people bave not heard them yet: like | 
our predecessors at Venice, we shall be exhibited in the 


open air, raised to the disgraceful eminence of the pil- | 
lory, that every one may contemplate at his ease the | 
firure and countenance of those enraged enemies of 
sociely, the ferocious Carbonari, who have committed 


the unpardonable crime of disputing the rights of Aus. | 
tria over Italy. You may see from hence the multitude | 
thronging and stifling themselves to get near us. Lis- 
ten to the increasing clamour! were it now to be an- 
nounced to the populace that the sentence would not 
be read in public, what cries of discontent would rend 
the air!” | 
Daylight bad penetrated the chapel before Confalonieri 
showed any signs of life. Alarmed at seeing bim re- | 
main motionless so long, I approached him, and bending 
“He sleeps,” | 
Confalonieri | 


ever his head listened to his breathing. 
said I to Castillia, who stood near me. 
opened his eyes. “ Pardon me for disturbing your rest, | 
I feared a new attack.” | 
He smiled sweetly, and then replied, “« Sleep! I know | 
it no longer. But after such mortal agony ought I not 
to consecrate my first thoughts to the woman whose he- 
roic devotion is the sole cause of my salvation ? without 
her, I feel certain I should now have only a few hours | 
to live. Puor Theresa! she has surmounted all obsta- | 
cles; conquered every hostile will; but what trials must | 
not that angelic being have gone through! And, alas! | 
who can tell what ravages such cruel tortures may have 
caused her 1” A deep sigh followed these words; then 
he added, “ Let us only dwell to-day on the comfort it 
will be to the beloved of our hearts to hear that our lives | 
are spared. Atsome future time, when we are alone, 
we will speak of them; now we should be too much 
affected ; and we need all our calmness and resolution 
for the remainder of this day: the moment of exposure 
cannot be distant. God grant that my strength may not 
fail me!” ‘Then, leaning upon me, he raised himself. 
“Signor Conte, I salute you most humbly,” said a 
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commissary of police, whose singular appearance and 
constant activity I had remarked. “I am enchanted, 
delighted to see your excellency again on foot: you do 
not then recognise the famous Chiesa, the terror of all 
robbers ?” 

«IT fancy I do recognise you,” replied Confalonieri. 

‘I was sure,” continued the man with a self-satisfied 
air, “that the count would remember me. Without 
vanity I may say that in my own small way I have ac- 
quired some celebrity ; what I have to do I take care to 
do well. Duty before all; but duty does not destroy the 
gratitude which I feel for the kindness your noble family 
has shown to mine. This is my way. I have always 
said that feeling makes the man, and that intellect dis- 
tinguishes him from animals. I have some taste in my 
own little way, and even while pursuing my robbers I 
take advantage of every spare moment to enrich my 
memory by some good reading. This gives one weight 
and consequence; people say, when listening to me— 
‘That is a man of the world.’ Is it not so, Signor 
Conte !—Euucation spoils nothing. Is it not lament- 


| able that the greater part of the Milanese speak nothing 


but patois 2 In my little way I have decided that a 
commissary of police should speak as correctly as an 
academician della Crusta (della Crusca), and, thank 
God, I think I need not envy the wisest.” 

Confalonieri could not help smiling, while I could 
scarcely conceal the mirth produced by the strange med- 
ley of dialects which the erudite Chiesa spoke with a 
Tuscan accent. 


“Tt is a real pleasure for me to have to do with such 
a nobleman as the count, whom I revere, and with so 
amiable a cavalier as this French gentleman,” he added, 
turning gracefully toward me. “So when T was con- 


| sulted on the ceremony of your execution, I said in my 


little way—* Atteation, Chiesa! this concerns not a 
wretched brigand, but the flower of the Milanese nobili- 
ty—a count to whom you are happy to show your re- 
spect and gratitude, and a foreigner to whom you must 
display your skill. ‘To work then! and prove that you 
know how to treat each criminal according to his rank 
and merit.’ I then reflecte!, consulted my books, and 
arranged my plans; and without vanity, in my little 
way, I succeeded to my heart’s content. All was ar- 
ranged—the moment the procession was to leave the 
prison, the streets through which it was to pass, and the 
place where the two scaffolds should be erected; for I 
knew too well what I owed to your lordship to treat you 
like an ordinary criminal, All was new, the gallows, 
the cord, and even the ladder by which you were to 
mount. ‘The two gallows faced each other, as they 
ought to do; and I said in my little way there never 
was any thing so well arranged as that execution. It 
would have grieved me, it is true. Well, they came to 


| tell me that my preparations were useless—just as I was 


expecting such credit from them, What a pity, said I, 
that I have thus lost an opportunity of proving my grati- 
tude to the count!” 

There was something so superlatively ludicrous in the 
conversation and manner of this person, as he related to 
us his anxiety that our execution should have gone olf 
well, that Confalonieri and I looked at each other, doubt- 
ing whether this distinguished orderer of cords and 
gallows was not laughing at us; but there was in his 
air so much importance, so much love of his profession, 
added to so great a desire to appear a gentleman, that 
we were forced to credit his impudent and extraordinary 
good faith. 

«“ Our execution was determined on ?”’ said I. 

«“ Determined, decided, decreed, my dear sir; and all 
was ready ; so much so that they were obliged to repeat 
the contrary to me three times before I could believe that 
it would not take place. Iam a pretty good judge of 
men and things. ‘ Who alone has any will and power 
in these matters?’ I asked myself, drawing my own con- 
clusion on the subject: ‘the Counsellor Salvotti. Who 
said the safety of the kingdom depended on the execu- 
tion of these gentlemen ? the Counsellor Salvotti. Who 
told every body that nothing could save them ? the Coun- 
sellor Salvotti. Well, then, to speak from my books, if 
this zealous, clever, famous inquisitor has the will and 
power to cause the execution, who can prevent it? no- 
body.’ That was just and logical reasoning, was it not, 
Signor Conte? When every thing was thus suspended, 
I would only yield to the fullest proof.” 





“ And what was that proof, Signor Chiesa ?” enquired 
Confalonieri. 

“ Hearing it from Salvotti’s own mouth. It was clear 
to me that he wished things otherwise. After so much 
trouble, to see such game escape him could nowise be 
agreeable. When, like us, men work conscientiously, 
they do not approve of losing the fruit of their pains, 
It is true,” added he, smiling with a knowing air, * that 
the Counsellor Salvotti, who expects to be named a 
member of the senate of Verona, will find some conso. 
lation in that. But I venture to assert that even so well 
earned a preferment will not console him for not having 
witnessed the death of your excellencies. It was the 
triumph of the trial. For us judiciaries, the play is not 
complete if the fifth act does not end with the gallows; 
ha! ha! ha!” 

The facetious Chiesa was still laughing at his jailer. 
like joke when the sound of chains interrupted him, 
“See how one forgets oneself in talking to congenial 
minds: the devil take me if I thought the hour of ex. 
hibition was arrived. Signor Conte, I salute you pro- 
foundly. If you ever require my services, I may with. 
out vanity say, in my little way, that I perform my duty 
admirably, above all for a person to whom I oweso much, 
There is nothing—” 

“You will so arrange matters,” said Confalonieri, 
“that the gallows shall be handsome, and the rope slip 
well; is it not so, Chiesa?” 

“ Ah, Signor Conte,” replied he, bowing; “ ange quot 
angis (age quod agis).—Come, you fellows!” cried he 
to the assistants of police, “ quick! bring some chains, 
Do you wish me to fasten them on for you, Signor 
Conte? Quick, quick !” 

“IT should be infinitely obliged to you,’ said I ina 
low voice tu Chiesa, “ not to put on the count’s fetters 
until the last moment. He will not ask for any indul. 
gence; but he is so feeble, so likely to faint, that it 
would be barbarous not to attend to his sufferings: | 
cannot conceive how the commission can subject an un- 
fortunate invalid to such martyrdom.” 

“ The law requires it, sir; and it is the express order 
of the commission that none of you should be exempt.” 

Nothing was now heard but the clanking of chains, 
which the jailers and their assistants were dragging along. 
Inauspicious sound! which impressed us with a feeling 
as novel as it was sad. “ We are now placed on a foot. 
ing with banditti and assassins,” said [ sorrowfully to 
Confalonieri: “ the same irons which have loaded the 
hands of felons will now chain ours. Alas, how de. 
grading!” 

« My friend,” replied he in a mild voice, “ remember 
this verse in one of your greatest poets, 


‘Le crime fait la honte et non pas I’échafavd.’ 


Let us submit to what we cannot avoid, and show our. 
selves calm and dignified. But, alas! shall I have 
strength for it? Were I to faint before the public, how 
would our enemies enjoy the involuntary weakness! 
How would they present it to the eyes of the populace 
as a proof of cowardice! ‘They would say, ‘See this 
Confalonieri—he trembles—he is afraid ; what then if 
he had had to march to execution!’ What vile ani 
gross calumnies have they not heaped upon my head! 
what absurdities have they not laid to my charge al- 
ready! And although it is now known that these in- 
famous reports were but the mancuvres of a perfidious 
police, something will always remain behind on the 
minds of the too credulous Milanese. Yes, I own that 
if it should be my misfortune to faint before their eves, 
it would fill my heart with grief. Let me try,” he added, 
endeavouring to rise without assistance. “ Ah, that my 
will could give vigour to my body! but illness his 
wasted all my strength.” He had scarcely taken three 
steps, when, to avoid falling, he was obliged to lean 
against a chair. He was in this condition, when the 
jailers, who had completed the toilette of Borsieri, Cas 
tillia, Pallavicini, and Tonnelli, arrived, bearing chains 
and handcuffs, to perform the same office for him. 

« Signor Conte,” said one of them, “the commission 
has given the order for the condemned to be conducted 
to the pillory.” 

“Tam ready,” answered Confalonieri, holding out his 
hands, while I supported him from bebind. « What! 
my legs also?” added he mildly. 

«“ Yes, Signor Conte, the chain is to be tied to you! 





feet and wrists, and to pass twice round your body.” 
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far from that. 


“ Fate pure e a all means.” 

« Now it is your turn, Signor Francese, and then all 
will be finished.” 

« When you please,” said I: 
too small; they wound me.” 

«“ We have no others about us.” He went away, 
Jeaving the cuffs on my wrists, the marks of which re- 
mained long after. 


“but the handcuffs are 


—<>—— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


The signal for departure was given. Pallavicini 
walked proudly in front, his chains ringing at every step ; 
Castillia and T’onnelli dragged theirs slowly ; Borsieri’s 
foot caught his, and he was in danger of falling with 
violence. Confalonieri and myself came next, walking 
closely, in order that my friend might with more ease 
support himself on my arm. A gend’arme offered his 
assistance, but he rejected it. We descended step by 
step a stone staircase, from whence we could hear more 
distinctly the solemn murmur of the voices and the feet 
of an expectant multitude. 

Already on the right, on the left, upon every side 
around us, in the court of the palace, on the staircase, 
under the gateway, were seen functionaries, officers of 
all ranks, of all arms, citizens, even females, who had 
solicited the extraordinary pleasure of contemplating the 
sad victims of an absolute government. 

“ Here is Confalonieri! Here is Confalonieri!” was 
repeated on all sides. “My God, how pale he is!” 
Anxiously I cast my eyes on his face, trembling lest I 
should see there the forerunners of a nervous paroxysm. 
But he re-assured me by a look, and a stronger pressure 
of his arm. 

The Hungarian infantry formed the line, supported 
by hussars, who were scarcely able to keep the throng 
back from us as soon as the cry of “ Here they come !” 
had passed from mouth to mouth. The undulations of 
the crowd were such, that the narrow passage by which 
we were to walk to the pillory was often on the point of 
being choked up. The hussars were at last foreed to 
back their horses upon the multitude, crushing them, till 
thousands of shrill voices rent the air. 

“«“ How are you ?”’ I frequently enquired of Confalo- 
nieri during this tumult; “shall we stop for you to gain 
breath ?” 

« No, no,” said he; “ let us keep moving; if we pause 
I shall perhaps fall.” 

“Let us keep moving then,” I repeated after him; 
and my fear lest he should faint was such that I could 
not breathe. 

Shortly after we reached the foot of the pillory, which 
had been erected against the walls of the palace. Palla- 
vicini and Borsieri began to mount the steep steps of 
the narrow staircase, which we could only ascend singly. 
Scarcely were their heads raised above the multitude, 
when a great acclamation was heard, followed immedi- 
ately by a dead silence. In less than two minutes they 
stood on the pillory, and the jailer fastened them, facing 
the spectators, to large rings of iron clamped into the 
stone at regular distances. When Castillia, Tounelli, 
and Borsieri had arrived, a captain of the Hungarian 
cavalry said to Confalonieri, with an air of disdain, « It 
is now your turn.” The count mounted, but I saw with 
what pain he raised his feeble legs. His breathing be- 
caine shorter and more oppressed, and in mortal perplexi- 
ty I asked myself, « Will he ever reach the top ?” 

No sooner was he in sight of the people than a cry 
of « Confalonieri! Confalonieri!’ was heard. All then 
telapsed into silence. 

“ Courage!” said I, placing myself at his side; “ rest 
your arm again on mine; the greatest difficulty is over- 
come.” 

“T hope so,” he replied. “Am I pale?” 

“No, no—all will be well.” 

I cast my eyes around the square and crowded streets, 


and saw only thousands of heads raised towards us, 


while the windows of every house were filled with men 
and women leaning forwards, the better to distinguish 


us. But there was nothing painful in this lively curi- 
| osity, nothing which could make us think that we were 


surrounded by an indifferent or prejudiced populace, 
Teady to rejoice over our odious exhibition. Far, very 
Had I been less uneasy, less occupied 
with poor Confalonieri, I might have noticed among this 
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immense crowd ‘unequivocal marks of compassion and | 
interest. I confess even that I could not have imagined 
the Milanese—under the eyes of their masters, whose 
numerous battalions garrisoned the whole town—to have 
been capable of a public manifestation so clearly anti- 
Austrian. Itis atestimony I am happy to have it in my 
power to render them. 

Some minutes elapsed in this silent spectacle, when 
the general attention was suddenly attracted towards a 
balcony, which was situated on the left above us, and 
on which several persons bad just shown themselves ; 
one of whom, in uniform, held in his hand a roll of 
paper. The silence became still more profound; atten- 
tion was at its height; and when the crier commenced, 
at first with a trembling voice, to read the sentences, it 
appeared as if every spectator had in one of us a brother, 
a parent, or a friend, whose deplorable fate he was about 
to hear. But hardly had he concluded the following 
words, “By the clemency of his majesty the capital 
punishment of Count Confalonieri is commuted to soli- 
tary imprisonment for life in the fortress of Spielberg” 
—hardly, I say, had he concluded these words, when a 
sudden tumult, a universal, energetic, and prolonged 
murmur revealed what a painful effect this act of * in- 
exhaustible clemency” produced on the multitude. All 
eyes were turned on Confalonieri, as if to pay hima 
tribute of commiseration and respect. 

When my turn came, when they heard that I also 
was condemned for life to the dungeons of Spielberg, 
there was a fresh exclamation ; and many words of com- 
passion, which went to my heart, all at once made me 
conscious of the despair of those whom at this critical 
moment I had endeavoured to efface from my memory, 
lest the thought of them should overcome my fortitude. 

There was one instant when Confalonieri, at whom I 
kept looking every second, shut his eyes and drooped 
his head. My anxiety for him increased: I could think 
of nothing but his dread and grief at the idea that his 
fainting would be attributed to weakness or cowardice. 
“ Frederick, Frederick!” I exclaimed, my heart full of 
bitter regret at my inability to offer him the least assist- 
ance or support. 

He raised his head languidly, and turning towards me 





his face, covered with perspiration; “I feared I should be 
ill,” he answered in a weak and faltering voice; “ but, 
please God, I shall still hold up. Ab, from what a heavy 
weight I feel myself relieved! ‘The victory—for it will 
be a victory not to be the laughing-stock of our ene- 
mies—now appears more sure, more probable; and a 
flash of almost joy in this fatal moment can again still 
animate my heart.” 

The sentences were read. The crowd now became | 
denser, and more and more anxious to approach us; it | 
would have ended in their expelling the troops, if we 
had been left exposed as long as the commission had 
ordered. But the police, uneasy at this manifestation of 


scaffold some minutes before the appointed time. 


The jailers loosened us, and we descended in the | 


same order in which we had mounted ; 
people (whose instinctive perception of what is good and 
just in such circumstances is worth more than all the 
higu-flown sentiments of the upper clavses,) had uttered, 
atthe moment when Confalonieri was disappearing, one of 
those long groans, which proved that they knew how to 
pity the destiny of him who hed sacrificed his happiness 
for his country. 

The chains with which they had loaded our han:’s and 
legs rendered our movements so painful and difficult, 
that I wondered bow my friend, in his weak condition, 
reached the ground in safety. At the foot of the steps 
he stopped to take breath, There we gazed at each other 
in silence—a look which expressed more to us the hap- 
piness we felt in coming off victorious, than any excla- 
mation of triumph or joy could have done. 

How many heads, notwithstanding the soldiers, were 
thrust forwards to see us once again! Confalonieri, 
who had exerted all his strength to avoid fainting before 
the public view, seemed incapable of gaining the gate- | 
way of the palace. When we reached the door of the 
chapel, overcome by fatigue, he fell senseless at our feet ; 
whilst, loaded as we were with chains, we could no longer | 
afford him any assistance. 

Hearing our cries, a gend’arme hastened to raise him, 
and carried him to the miserable couch where he had 
recently lain senseless, The attack of the preceding 
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interest, took upon themselves to withdraw us from the | 


but not till the | 
| urgent in the night, and then left us, as he said, to re- 
| ceive the other condemned prisoners who were to be 


| 
| 
| ‘ 
| one of the beds. 
| 


| my unhappy 





night was aathing compared to the h rrible paroxysms 
he now endured. His irons shook under the convul- 
sions of his limbs, and I was compelled to entreat that 
he might be disencumbered of them. 

At length they listened to our demands. Confalonieri 
was unchained; the same was done also for us. At 
liberty now to assist him, we laid him more comfortably 
on his bed. But two long hours passed before anima- 
tion returned. No sooner had he opened his eyes and 
re-collected his ideas, than taking my hand in his, he 
said, “ Thank you, my friend—but where did I fall?” 

“ Here, close to the door,” I answered quickly. 

“ Now,” added he, “I need no longer fear the perse- 
cutions of Salvotti. Not being able to deprive me of 
life, he wished at least to abase me in the eves of my 
fellow-citizens ; but he has not been more successful in 
his last attempt, than when during my trial he endea- 
voured to tarnish my honour.” 

He held out his band affectionately to our companions, 
speaking words of hope for those better times, which 
he himself could not expect to see. * A day will come,” 
said he, “ when you will re-enter Milan, and when the 
public will repay you for the miseries which you have 
endured.” 

“ While,” cried Pallavicini, « they will despise Colonel 
A , who has saved himself from public exposure and 
from years of imprisonment, by vilely persisting in his 
revelations against Confalonieri.” 

«“ What is his punishment?” asked Borsieri. 

“ A simple detention, perhaps,” replied Tonnelli. 

“ Let us think no longer of this odious trial,” said 
Confalonieri: “ Jet us remember only the good intention 
which its victims had of being useful! to their country. 
It was not allowed that all should have power to resist 
the snares of an inquisitor like Salvotti; those who 
could do so were more fortunate: that is all.” 

At these indulgent words we all pressed round him, 
admiring the benevolence which prompted him to pal- 
liate the weaknesses of others. After we had taken a 
slight repast, at about five o’clock in the evening, they 
removed us from the chapel. Confalonieri descended, 
leaning on me till we arrived at the carriage, which 
waited for us under the gateway. We got into it with 
three gend’armes, and in a few miputes arrived at Santa 
Margarita, where we were both installed in a room, hor- 
ribly damp and cold. 

“Is it possible,” said I to the jailer Riboni, “that 
they have ordered you to put the Count Confalonieri, 
whom they know to be seriously ill, into so wretched 
a cell?” 

“It is the order of the director-general of police, under 
whose charge you now are. He demanded from the 
commission safe and isolated quarters for you, and they 





| placed this corridor at his disposal.” 


“ Might they not at least have put us in the prisons 
of the ground-floor? It is true they are small and dark ; 
but there are stoves, and we should have had the means 
of assisting the count when his attacks come on.” 

Riboni excused himself, promised to order the turn- 
keys to aid me to nurse my companion if the case was 


lodged near us. In fact we shortly after heard Palla- 


vicini exclaiming, as he entered the neighbouring cell, 
| « What pigsty are you putting me in!” 


On our arrival, Confalonier: bad sunk exhausted on 
As I failed in my attempts to obtain 
a light from our jailer, we should have been in utter 
darkness, but for the faint reflection from a lamp sus- 


| pended in the corridor, which enabled me discern the 


suffering features of my friend as I sat by his pillow, 
hoping that sleep might calm his agitation. He was too 
oppressed to speak; but when I said softly, “Sleep in 
peace, I will watch over you!” he drew me towards 
him, and, taking my had affectionately, replied, “ Sleep ! 
how can | when my heart is full of regret and fear for 
Theresa? How much must she have 
undergone during her melancholy journey and since her 
return, expecting from day to day to see me on the scaf- 
fold! God alone knows what poignant grief may have 
overwhelmed her. I cannot express to you the agony 
and despair which assailed me while she was thus sac- 
rificing herself to save a life which I feel convinced 
1 owe to her intercession, so completely had they black- 
ened me in the emperor’s opinion. 

“ Without any hope of escape, I desired at least to 
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consecrate my last moments to my guardian angel—to 
her whose worth, whose adorable virtue I never under- 
stood so fully as at the moment I was torn from her arms. 
I asked at first permission to make a will; which on 
mature reflection | changed afterwards into a simple deed 
of gift. But what obstacles had I to overcome before 
I could obtain what they durst not according to law re- 
fuse me, though they represented it as a special favour 
from the emperor! Salvotti made every attempt to force 
me to leave my faithful wife at the mercy of events: he 
left no perfidious lie, no menace untried, to induce me 
to abandon my project, which he said would only serve 
to irritate the emperor. 

“I gained my point in spite of his odious intrigues. 
The deed of gift was completed, and I was tranquil on 
the future prospects of my Theresa, when suddenly my 
prison was filled night and day by turnkeys. Their 
sinister countenances, their dogged and obstinate silence, 
their restless surveillance, all announced too plainly the 
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“God, who has united us,” said I, “will grant my 
prayer, that I may see your dearly beloved Theresa, and 
that I may assure her how happy I am, in spite of my 
afflictions, in being able so entirely to devote myself to 
you. 
animate her, and that a future less gloomy—” 

«“ Alexander, let us not speak of the future. The 
serious nature of the disease under which I labour, and 
the character of the emperor, prevent my cherishing any 
hope.” 

“The emperor! I thought he was amiable and hu- 
mane; and that, once undeceived respecting the inquisi- 
tor, he would assume milder sentiments.” 

“It is an error, my friend. I think I know him well ; 
he will show indulgence to all, except to those whom, 
from their dignity of deportment and fidelity to the cause 
of freedom, he looks upon as contumacious and obstinate 
offenders. He requires submission before he is softened ; 
to merit mercy in his eyes one must abjure one’s former 





guards of death, and that I had not long to live. The 
commission carefully confirmed me in this idea, by warn- 
ing me that the emperor was inexorable, and that he had 
sanctioned the sentence of death, which would be exe- 
cuted in a few days, unless I obtained a respite by 
making the confessions and revelations which they had 
so long locked for. 

“| replied nothing to these propositions, and I pre- 
pared myself to die. It was then that I received, not- 
withstanding the vigilance of Salvotti and his jailers, a 
few words from a devoted friend, who, faithful to bis 
promise to hide nothing from me, now informed me that 


faith and give some degrading proof of weakness and 
repentance. The man who is moderate in his political 
opinions, and steady in his principles, is according to 
him a more dangerous enemy than the most ultra jaco- 
bin. He knows that exaggeration is short-lived, and 
leads to compromises, while there exists no such thing in 


I feel that in listening to my words hope will re- 
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| the door: I called and knocked louder than ever: then, 
| remembering how important it is in such cases to keep 
| warmth in the extremities, I placed his feet in my bosom ; 
| and it was thus that the guards found me, when they at 
| length came to enquire what I wanted. Moved by my 
| entreaties they brought a light; but it was some time 
| before Confalonieri recovered from an attack which lasted 
| at least four hours. When I saw by his calm counte. 
| nance that the crisis was passed, I spoke to him gently, 
Without answering, he drew me to his heart, expressing 
more by this simple act than the many words by which 
men give vent to their feelings. 


—=—— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Although, thanks to the communication of Count 





Pactha, my friends were now assured of my life, they 


| were still far from being at ease as to my fate. My sister 


continued to express in her journal the anxiety which 


| preyed upon them. 


“ Wednesday, January 2\st.—This day we have ex- 


| perienced the severest grief. At eight o’clock our ex- 
| cellent friend, Mr. Mirabaud, came to us to-say that the 


prisoners would be loaded with irons. Heart-stricken 


the cases where conviction is the result of cautious and | by this statement, I begged my affectionate Josephine to 


conscientious enquiry. 
berg be opened to me, because I shall never depart from 
my views respecting the independence of Italy, nor ever 
debase myself by concessions. I cannot delude myself 


Never will the doors ef Spiel- | run to the palace to see if their frightful sentence would 


be read to them there. She soon returned, bathed in 


| tears, and in unutterable despair. She was scarcely able 


to tell us that the square and all the surrounding streets 


on this subject. If I recover from my present illness, I | were thronged with soldiers and the populace. Having 





my Theresa was returned, that the emperor remained 

inflexible, and that anotber was destined to perish with | 
me on the scaffold. I read that you were to suffer with 
me, and that the sentences of the other prisoners had 
been commuted ; but I could not decipher the last words 
of this mysterious despatch. It was then that, profiting 
one night by the momentary sleep of my guards, I ven- 
tured to knock on the wall, to announce to you that I 
was to be hanged. When J was on the point of reply- 
ing to your question, as to what fate awaited yourself, 
one of them awoke and prevented me from proceeding. 
From that time I had no opportunity of conversing with 
you through the waJ, in consequence of the vigilant 
watch that was kept over me, and my increasing debility. 

“Thus constantly surrounded by these miserable 
agents, whose presence prevented the possibility of my 
collecting my thoughts—harassed by the relentless at- 
tempts of Salvotti to shake my firmness—overcome by 
the nervous paroxysms that the terrible uncertainty aug- 
mented—and in despair respecting my beloved Theresa, 
Ihave had to support during twenty days a struggle 
between a will which cared not for the contemplation of 
death, and a heart which was unable to resist the cease- 
less tears of an adored wife. 

« There were yet two trials which appeared to exceed 
my courage—the ignominy of the sentence I was to 
undergo, and the fear that my enemies would sully my 
memory with odious calumnies. That I might be saved 
the infamy of the gallows, I sent a request to the em. 
peror, in which I claimed, as descended by my mother 
from a noble Hungarian family, the right of decapita- 
tion; but it was rejected. For the purpose of clearing 
my reputation, I intended to write a short but energetic 
apology, on small pieces of paper; to conceal them in 
my hand, and throw them to the people on my way to 
execution. 

“Thus harassed by the torments of my persecutors 
and the anxieties of my own heart, my hours passed 
away with a terrible slowness, in an agony of which I 
now expected a speedy termination, when the night be- 
fore last they came to conduct us to the palace. My 
strength failed me; in vain I endeavoured to rise, when 
you threw yourself on my bed, and I heard your voice. 
It was impossible; twice I attempted it, and twice I fell 
senseless into the arms of my guards. ‘They ran to the 
commission, which decided, notwithstanding the repre- | 
sentations of the physician, that I should be taken dead | 
or alive to the Palace of Justice. You know the rest,” 
said Confalonieri, whose voice became weaker, and whom 
I had vainly endeavoured to stop. “ You have seen 
this day all I suffered, all I feared, but you can never 
know the balm you applied to my wounds—the comfort, 
the joy that my Theresa will feel when she hears that I 
am no longer without support, and that God has given 
me a brother in misfortune.” 
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| were so much greater than my own. 


am condemned to languish in a captivity, terminating 
only with the emperor’s life or mine ; unless my guardian 


| angel, my Theresa, opens the doors of my prison, and | against the wall. 


an escape— This will be her constant thought, the 
constant object of all her efforts; the work of her whole 
life. Poveretta! she will leave nothing untried. But 
what anguish still awaits her persevering and conjugal 
devotion! Could we know all she must have risked in 


made her way, with great difficulty, to the palace gate, 
she saw, just under the great balcony, a scaffold raised 
She was told that the condemned had 
been removed during the night to the chapel of the 
palace, and would be brought to the scaffold at eleven 
o’clock to receive their sentence. 

“The crowd passed rapidly beneath our windows, 
hastening to the spot. Our eyes were fixed upon a 


corres»onding with me, notwithstanding the surveillance | watch,—we counted every minute. What a dreadful 
of Savotti! The doors of Spielberg cannot be more trial! But I complain not, for that hour might have been 


impenetrable than those of the prison of Milan. 


These , the last of his life. 


Mrs. Goldsmid came to see us at 


are my hopes still: and it is for this that you must in | twelve o’clock, and embraced us with tears. One of her 


your first interview with your sister entreat her to see 
my Theresa. They are worthy of one another. Sor- 
row from the same cause will unite them for ever.” 

I thanked Confalonieri with gratitude for the con- 
fidence which he placed in me. This interesting con- 
versation lasted for some time; since, notwithstanding 
my entreaties, my friend would still talk with fervour of 
the incomparable companion from whom he feared he 
was separated for life. At length he begged me to lie 
down on the bed prepared for me, and to obtain some 
hours repose. 

Before ending this eventful day I fervently returned 
thanks to God for having so miraculously preserved my 


| life, and for having connected my fate with that of a 


man of such a generous character, one whose sufferings 
Confiding in the 
Divine bounty I fell asleep, and trusted that the time 
would come when [ might embrace and receive the for- 
giveness of my beloved father, who would at least bless 
me, I felt sure, for remaining faithful to truth and to 


| honour. 


I had not slept many minutes before my ears were 
assailed by frightful groans. It was my unhappy friend, 
whose loud inarticulate cries announced that he was 
vainly struggling against the first symptoms of a violent 
paroxysm. Struck to the heart by these alarming 


| sounds, I flew towards him; but before I could reach 


him, he had fallen heavily on the brick floor, I was 
filled with horror. Guided by his plaintive cries, and by 
the constant striking of his head against the wall, I suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding the obscurity, in finding the 
spot where he lay. To lift him on his bed was my first 
thought, but his convulsed body was so heavy that I 
was compelled to leave him on the cold floor, Almost 
beside myself, I called to the gend’armes, supporting as 
well as I could my unhappy friend; but no one an- 
swered. So far from rendering assistance, they would 
not even bring us a light. Filled with indignation, 
with a strength which despair alone could give, I raised 
and placed him on the bed, where I continued to hold 
him till the nervous agitation gave place to complete 
torpor. 

Feeling certain that he was now quiet, I groped for 








household had seen our unfortunate-Alexander upon the 
pillory. He was there for more than twenty minutes. 
The hands and legs of the prisoners were loaded with 
heavy chains, and several were obliged to be assisted to 
mount the scaffold. We were still ignorant how many 
years of imprisonment my brother had been condemned 
to suffer. Mrs. Goldsmid assured us that she had not 
been able to learn; but I was told that the sentences 
were stuck up in many places, and that Alexander’s was 
for ten years. Hope once more revived in our hearts, 
and we almost gave credit to the statement. I sent for 
the Gazetta di Milano ; not long after my poor daugh- 
ter came in, bathed in tears, and put into my hand the 
fata! journal, without having power to tell me the truth. 
I could with difficulty find strength to read to my hus- 
band the dreadful words, ‘condemned to the carcere 
duro for life!’ Is not this drinking the cup to the 
dregs? 

“ Thursday, January 22d.—We have seen him; his 
fortitude surpasses our utmost hopes. He was extremely 
pale and emaciated. We all three threw ourselves into 
his arms; and his first words were, ‘ My dear friends, 
forgive me the pain that I have caused you.’ His bro- 
ther wept so convulsively that he could make no reply. 
Louise hung upon one of his arms, and could only give 
vent to her feelings in sobs. I did not weep, and said 
to him, ‘ Be at ease respecting me; I have still strength. 
But, my brother, you are im a fever: I can feel it,—l 
see it.’ 

« «No, no,—I am well. It is perhaps the effect of the 
air which causes me to seem ill. I have been so long 
unaccustomed to it; and then yesterday we had such 4 
trial! Perhaps also it is from the damp room we were 
placed in, and without a fire.—Louise, my Louise, calm 
yourself; your sobbing rends my heart. Be ever the 
joy of your parents; be attentive to your mother, and 
imitate her.—My brother, I confide to you the care of 
our father’s old age. I shall write to him once more. 
You will find, my dear friends, at Porta Nuova all that 
I have left; but ask especially for what I have written; 
it was intended as a memorial for Louise.’ Here he 
began to speak of his father, in language so affecting, 
that one of the police officers was obliged to tura away 
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MEMOIRS OF A PRISONER OF STATE. 








had been so frequently menaced with death, that I had 
long expected it: now you can understand, my beloved 
ones, why I was so anxious to send you from Milan :— 
they wanted victims. Let us be resigned !’ 

« Our emotion was extreme. Seated before him, 
holding one of his hands in mine, I feared every mo- 
ment that I should burst into tears; however, I found 
strength to say, ‘ Alexander, if ever you feel your forti- 
tude begin to fail, let it revive at the thought of the con- 
solation I derive from your noble resignation, and the 
many virtues you have displayed in the course of this 
year. You have risen superior to your misfortunes: 
yes, my brother, even at this dreadful moment, we have 
a joy still greater than all our anguish,—we are proud 
of you.’ 

“ He answered in an indescribable tone, ‘I know your 
hearts too well to doubt it.’ 

“I still had power to restrain my tears, but was no 
longer able to utter a word. He then spoke with en- 
thusiasm of Confalonieri: ‘ He is the grandest, noblest, 
most generous man I have ever met,’ said he. ‘ Italy 
sustains an irreparable loss. If you see or hear him, 
you must love and revere him; his heroic character dis- 
plays itself in every act and word. God has not alto- 
gether abandoned me, since he has given me as a com- 
panion in captivity one who has shown himself so great 
in misfortune. Alas! he is far more unhappy than I am.’ 
He concluded by repeating several times, ‘ Dismiss all 
uneasiness on my account: no privation or bodily pain 
can affect me. I will not afford them the gratification 
of hearing me utter a complaint.’ 

“He enquired if we had fixed the time of our de- 
parture. My husband had not the courage to tell him 
it was all settled ; but { answered that we should set off 
on the following Thursday, and that we should see him 
once more. At the expiration of an hour we were told 
that it was time to separate: our-hearts sank within us. 
In embracirg me, Alexander whispered, ‘ You must see 
the Countess Confalonieri.’ 

“ These words quite bewildered me. I repeated them 
shortly after to my husband and daughter, and we all 
agieed they were indications of a scheme for escape. 
The very idea of this makes me tremble. But how 
should I see the courtess, whom I do not know, and at 
a time when both she and I are watched so closely? All 
our movements are observed, and the slightest impru- 
dence might undo ail. I begged Mrs. Goldsmid to see 
the Countess Confalonieri, and gave her to understand 
that I wished to have some conversation with her; but 
this plan will not do. Alas! to whom can I apply ? 
Shall I write to her? By whom, and how? God will 
perhaps direct me. 

“In the evening I translated to my husband this hor- 
rible and infamous sentence. We have been informed 
that yesterday the palaces of almost all the nobility of 
Milan were kept closed as in a time of mourning, and 
that the boxes at the theatre of La Scala were empty, 
with the curtains drawn. 

“ Saturday and Sunday, January 24th and 25th.— 
During all yesterday I was employed in making an out- 
fit for my brother, who will most likely depart to-mor- 
row. I went to ask the director cf police whether we 
might furnish Alexander with books and money ; he ob- 
jected to neither, but could not assure us that the prisoner 
would be allowed the use of them in the Spielberg. 
From the office of police I proceeded to the palace of 


_ justice, to get an order from the commission to the jailer 


of Porta Nuova to give up all that belonged to my bro- 
ther. We saw the cell he had occupied ; the small table 
at which he had attended to his studies; the seat upon 


_ which the poor fellow must have wept so much; and, 
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j Salvotti: they are lost to us. 
© prison, Caldi, to whom he had given a small present, 
wished us joy and health (gioja e salute). 


upon the floor, the litter which they called his bed. We 


| received all that he has left, except the papers he had so 


particularly desired us to take away. The hateful Pis- 
sini himself took possession of these, to consign them to 
As we came out of the 


“ Louise has received the silver couvert he used dur- 
ing his imprisonment: she kissed it tenderly. «My 
child,’ said I, ‘whenever you look on this precious 
couvert, think of him who preferred death, and who has 
perhaps resigned himself for ever to the doom of the 


_ galley-slave, rather than sacrifice the dictates of con- 


to hide from us his feelings. * As for me,’ he added, ‘ I 


afilict you, mamma, take away my couvert.’ 

«T pressed her to my bosom, thanking God, who, in | 
my beloved daughter, compensates me for the loss of the | 
other object of my affection. 

“ Josephine and I spent the night in working for the 
prisoner. I have packed the trunk he will take with 
him; and, sorting the books which may be sent without 
giving offence, I selected about eighty small volumes in 
Latin, French, English, and Italian. In turning over 
the pages of Jacopo Ortis, one of the books which had 
been given me at Porta Nuova, I was struck by some 
scarcely perceptible marks traced on the margin. What | 
was my surprise, when, by dint of examining and turn- 
ing them about in every direction, I discovered that they 
were words, sentences, that Alexander had written with | 
a pin! By redoubled care and attention I deciphered a | 
few lines, traced doubtless at the moment in which he 
was shaking hands with death,—three weeks ago. | 

« We have not been to bed, and we saw the day break | 
with a feeling of anguish impossible to describe. Alas, 
we are to see him for the last time! After going to mass, 
where I prayed to God to restore our brother to us at 
some future day, I proceeded to the police, to deliver up 
every thing he is allowed to take away. A precise list 
was made out, and a receipt given me. I had hardly 
time to return home to take up my husband, my daugh- 
ter, and Josephine, who had also permission to see him. 
Mr. Volpini, the secretary of the director of police, did | 

| 
| 








not keep us waiting; and Alexander was immediately 
brought to us, in the same manner as before mentioned. | 
His countenance was still more calm, and his resigna- | 
tion even more touching. ‘Is this the last time I see 
you?’ he asked. 

«“ Not one of us had courage to reply. 
moments’ pause, I said to him, ‘I fear so.’ 

«“ « Enough, my beloved ones !’ 

“ He commended to us his father and his friends, and | 
gave to my keeping the last expressions of his affection | 
for each of them. As I promised to fulfil faithfully bis | 
wishes, my voice became so weak as to be scarcely audi- 
ble. Volpini said to me in the harshest manner, ‘ Speak 
louder ; I am here only to listen to what you say.’ 

««¢ Pardon me, sir; but it is difficult to prevent the 
voice being affected by the oppression of heart: I will 
endeavour to raise it.’ 

“ Extreme indignation restored at once my husband’s | 
power of utterance, and he began to talk to his brother; | 
but as by degrees he spoke in a lower tone, Alexander 
said mildly to him, ‘Speak louder ; this gentleman does | 
not hear.’ 

“ Louis addressed Volpini, and during this time Alex- 
ander was able to enquire if I had seen the Countess 
Confalonieri. 

“ «Impossible! but is this absolutely necessary ?’ 

“My brother raised his eyes to Heaven, and said, 
‘ Alas !—’ 

“T was going to enquire further, when Volpini re- | 
peated a second time that it was time to separate. Our | 
feelings were too violent, our hearts too agonised, for us | 
to utter a single word. Alexander pressed us silently to | 
his bosom, and I heard him whisper again in my ear, | 
«You must see the Countess Confalonieri.’ | 

“ Scarcely were we seated in the carriage when I re- | 
peated these words, which agitated us exceedingly. — | 

| 
| 


After a few 


Louis felt certain that there was a plan of escape organ- 
ised ; hope and fear thrilled his soul, whilst I, weak wo- 
man that [ am, shuddered with dread. I saw Alexander 
with his sick friend, unable to save him except by car- 
tying him in his arms; and every event which a diseased 
imagination could suggest on such an occasion crowded 
at once into my mind. 

“ We reflected for some time, we consulted together, 
without finding any means by which we could find ac- 
cess to the countess, when our devoted Josephine ex- 
claimed, ‘ The case is not yet so desperate; you know 
that whenever I take fruit to our poor prisoner, I wait 
during the same time as Carlo, the confidential servant 
of Count Confalonieri; and, in hopes of learning some- 
thing, I have always endeavoured to converse with him. 
You know also that I often meet this same Carlo at the 
good fruit-woman’s, who is so devoted to us. I will go 
to him under some pretence or other, and who knows ? 
Providence will doubtless come to my assistance.’ 





: science and honour.’ 





** Dear Josephine,’ said my husband, ‘ be prudent : 





| my ear. 
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“ My poor child looked at me tearfully, and said with | do not forget that the eyes of the police are upon us, 
an earnestness that filled my heart with joy, ‘If ever I| and that if a plan of escape is now organised, and we 


are known to have any communication with the count- 
ess, all is lost.’ 

“ While we were still deliberating as to what might 
be the use of any intercourse with the Countess Confa- 
lonieri, Josephine returned, her eyes sparkling with joy : 
‘Every thing happens right,’ said she; ‘the good wo- 
man told me herself that Carlo is going to accompany 
his master to the Spielberg, because the count is so ill,— 
poor man!’ 

“ «Carlo is very fortunate,’ I replied ; «I wish I could 
obtain the favour of being near him we love so much. 
Could I but recommend him to the care of the good 
Carlo!’ 

« «Why should you not!’ 

«¢ And where am I to see him? You know very well 
that I never go to the Confalonieri palace.’ 

« « But who will prevent your seeing him here at nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning, if I send him word that I 
want him?’ 

«Oh, I dare not: I am so continually desired to be 
prudent ;—but never mind: make him come to-morrow, 
and I will endeavour to meet him.’ 

“ We admired the dexterity of Josephine, and spent 
the evening in forming a thousand conjectures. 

“ January 26th.—This morning I wrote as follows to 
the countess: ‘ For some days I have been extremely 
anxious to see you, to assure you that the object of your 
love will be tenderly cared for by the best friend I have 
in the world, who will be to him a devoted brother. I 
go to-day to the police, by the Porta Orientale and the 
street of Santa Margarita. My dress will be watered 
black silk, a veil and bonnet of the same colour, and a 
red shawl. On leaving the police, I shall enter the 
church of San Fedele, and shall remain there till twelve 
o’clock. I intend to kneel on the steps of the high altar, 
and I shall place perfect confidence in the person who 
pronounces the name of Carlo.’ 

“T gave this letter sealed, but unaddressed, to Joseph- 
ine. She returned at half past nine o’clock to say that 
all was going on well, that Carlo had taken the note so 
adroitly that no one had perceived it. I then set out on 
foot by the road I had mentioned: my heart beat quickly 
whenever any one walked near me, and it seemed to me 
as if the name of Car/o was incessantly whispered in 
At the police office I approached a large fire, 
around which were two ladies dressed in mourning, and 
three gentlemen. All appeared deeply afflicted. Ab- 
sorbed by my own thoughts and grief, I held my face 
hidden in both hands, when one of the ladies asked me, 


| in a timid voice, if I were not related to one of the con- 


demned prisoners? I had not energy enough to pro- 
nounce a name now devoted to sorrow, and without 
answering a single word, I took from my reticule a visit- 
ing card, which I gave her. All started forward to read 
it, and scarcely had they cast their eyes on it, when the 


| two females drew back with a despairing gesture, and 
gg 


began to weep. The men raised their eyes to heaven. 
A solemn silence lasted during several minutes,—sobs 
only were heard. At length the lady said to me, * You 
are doubtless bis sister ?” 

“«Yes, madam. But you—for whom do you shed 
tears 7’ 

«“+¢T am the sister of Tonnelli;’ and her tears in- 
creased. 

«+ Weep not,’ said I, ‘he is only condemned to ten 
years’ imprisonment; but my brother—for his whole life; 
and he is only twenty-five.’ 

“ The arrival of several clerks here put an end to our 
conversation, but not to the interest we felt in each other. 

“ Twelve o’clock struck as I entered San Fedele. In 
taking holy water, I perceived a tall female figure, whose 
look made my heart palpitate. I was about to cross the 
church, in which there were not more than ten persons 
scattered about, when I heard Carlo uttered very dis- 
tinctly in my ear. I turned quickly,—it was the tall 
lady. Her common-looking dress, a veil thrown over a 
cap, made me suppose her to be the lady’s maid of the 
countess: extreme agitation prevented me from distin- 
guishing her features. Carlo was repeated to me a se- 
cond time. 

“+ Yes, Carlo,’ I replied; and was aboat to kneel, 
when the same voice desired me to follow her. 

“I immediately obeyed: we passed through a door 
leading to the back of the church, and there my un- 
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known friend, taking my arm, conducted me toa long, | reckon on my good ofiices,’ she added, embracing me; | at night, when retired to her private apartment, and 


dark, and almost subterraneous passage, in which we | 
| Prince Metternich, and the other ministers, in the hopes 


were quite alone. She pressed my hand so affectionately 


that all my dow bt ceased, and I felt convinced it was the | 
decision of the affair depended solely on his majesty, 


countess herself. I placed ber band on my heart, and 
its increased throbbings must have made her understand 
We arrived at last in a less | 


all that was passing In it. 
obscure place, a sort of square between the two doors ; 
and there, with an action and tone impossible to describe, | 
she raised her veil, threw herself into my arms, and, 
bursting into a flood of tears, said, ‘ You know, then, of 
some means of saving them?’ 
«+ Alas! it is] who hope and expect every thing from | 


you.’ 

“Tears, sobs, were our only language for several 
we had each destroy ed the hope, the illusion 
The countess first recovered 


minutes ; 
which sustained the other, 
her voice, and exclaimed emphatically, ‘ You counted 
upon me? I can do nothing: I have found no one will- 
ing to risk his life for him who has sacrificed himself 
for the salvation of all!’ Her sobs overpowered her ut- 
terance. 

« « You are our tutelary angel,’ said I; ‘it is you who 


have saved my brother’s life.’ I could only press her to 


my heart and weep. 

« «This is the sweetest and only consolation I am 
capable of feeling at this moment,’ she added, with an 
angelic expression ; ‘for God is my witness that there 
does not exist on earth a heart more broken than mine.’ 

« We then debated the best means of seeing each 
other; and not daring to trust a single human being, she 
begged me to come to her towards the close of day, | 
dressed like a servant, and to ask for her maid. This 
being agreed on, we retraced our steps to the church, 
and then, after baving prayed for our unfortunate rela- 
tions, we separated. 

« As had been arranged, about dusk, dressed in a style 
that would have made it unlikely to suppose who f re- 
ally was, I took J sephine’s arm, and set out to see the 
countess. We were furtunate enough to leave my house 
without being seen; and when we reached the Confalo- 
nieri palace, I asked the porter for the Signora Eliza 
who soon came down, and appeared exceedingly delight- 
ed on seeing me. We quickly embraced each other like | 
old friends, and she showed me to her rvom, to which 
the good Carlo did not long delay coming, and led me 
to the study of the countess, who took me to her arms 
with transport. She wept a long time without being 
able to utter a word. Her husband, whom she had seen 
twice, had also told her that she must see me, and from 
that moment she had reckoned on me as I had reckoned 
on her, The two unfortunate men had probably thought | 
that nothing would be impossible to our devotion.— 
‘ Frederick,’ said the countess, pressing me again to her 
heart, ‘has spoken to me so highly of your brother, that | 
my agony is lessened, when I consider that a kind being, 
perfect in his self-denial, lavishes the most affectionate | 
attentions upon him. it is God who has permitted him | 
to be saved, that he might rejoin me to Frederick, that 
he might watch over him, and sustain him in that fatal 
moment when every thing seemed to abandon him. 

“TT entreated Theresa to give me a detailed account of 
all she had undertaken, of all she had suffered, in en- | 
deavouring to rescue her husband; and I listened shud- | 
dering, whilst, seating herself near me, she said as 
follows :— 

« ¢Scarcely had I learned from some powerful friends 
that the proceedings in Frederick’s trial had been sent to 
and were in the hands of the emperor, than I immedi- 
Count Confalo- 


ately demanded passports for Vienna. 

nieri, my father-in-law, alarmed, like myself, at the | 
dangerous situation of his son, requested also to have | 
them; and at last, in spite of the intrigues of Salvotti, 
thanks to the efficacious protection of General Bubna! | 
they were obtained. We set out :—what a journey! | 
with sorrow and fear in our hearts, we rapidly approach- 
ed Vienna, from whence we had already been informed 
of the fatal prejudices of the emperor against my hus- 
band. 

« «Tt was to the empress that I first addressed myself, | 
to obtain an audience. She granted it, received me 
kindly, and promised to make known my arrival to the | 
‘Perhaps,’ said she, ‘I may then ask him to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


emperor, 
receive you; perhaps also I may find a favourable mo- 
ment in which to speak to him in favour of your hus- 
band, against whom he is much irritated. You may 


| and the desired audience was delayed. 


and I quitted her with some ray of hope. I went to 


of interesting them in our fate; but all replied that the 


who had reserved it exclusively for himself. 

« «Each day passed in a state of mortal expectation, 
The emperor, 
who was pressed to grant me an interview, desired I 
should be informed that he was occupied in reading the 
proceedings of my husband’s trial, and that he could not 
yet admit me. At last, the empress, who had not ceased 
to bestow on me the most touching marks of kindness, 


| sent me word that the emperor consented to receive me. 


I will not describe to you the anxiety of my heart when 
I was introduced into his presence. 
near a table covered with papers. ‘ Do you know, ma- 
dam,’ said he, even before I had time to courtesy, ‘that 
the Count Confalonieri is a great criminal? These pro- 
ceedings, which I am reading with scrupulous attention, 
prove that he is the most dangerous man in Italy,—one 
expressly calculated to disturb the quiet I intend her to 
enjoy. I must therefore comply with the wishes of all 
the sovereigns of that country, who require me to make 
an example of some one; and it shail be-a terrible 
one.’ 

« «Sire, I replied, ‘in the name of Heaven and of 


| justice do not listen to the calumnies which Salvotti has 


ceased not to accumulate on my husband, to whom he 
has vowed an implacable hatred. ‘To satisfy it, he be- 
lieves all means to be lawful. The defence of Confalo- 
nieri will prove to your majesty that the inquisitor has 
been restrained by no fear from blackening the simplest 
actions, and giving them the most culpable appearance.’ 

« «The emperor interrupted me, to assure me that he 
should read the proceedings of the trial to the end, and 
that the study of them would alone decide my husband’s 
fate. Before dismissing me, he added, ‘Since nothing 


can bend this iron nature, which has ceaselessly shown 


as much pride as insubordination, I in my turn ought 
only to listen to justice.’ 

«“ +How am I to give you an idea of the tortures I 
endured at the termination of this audience, in which I 
had not gathered one word of consolation? The idea 
that the emperor might listen perhaps to the entreaties 
of his daughter, Maria Louisa, who ought to exercise 
some influence over his heart, was alone able to revive 
me. I knew that he would repulse all intercession on 
the part of any of the sovereigns of Europe, as an in- 
terference with his authority, but that perhaps he might 
yield to the voice of one of his children. I therefore 
took every means likely to interest the Grand Duchess 
of Parma; and when this duty was accomplished, I fell 
back into a state of profound affliction and despair. 

«“ «Tt was during the most c:uel moment of this agony 
that the emperor sent for me. I followed only the im- 
pulse of my heart, in falling at his feet, and telling him 
that I hoped he was now better informed, that he was 
undeceived. But before I could continue, he had raised 
me without the least sign of interest, and with a voice 
not less severe he said, ‘I am only become certain of 
one thing, namely, that Confalonieri has trifled with the 
imperial justice, that he has shown himself rebellious, 
and incapable of repentance. I know that he is the 
head and the hope of the discontented in Italy. I must 
make an example: I have promised it,—my promise 
must be fulfilled.’ 

«“ + Bot, sire,’ said I, ‘no event has justified all that 
hatred has heaped upon his head. The tranquillity of 
Lombardy has never been a moment disturbed.’ 

« «Enough, madam!’ cried the emperor ; ‘I can only 
add that there is barely time for you to arrive at Milan, 
if you desire to see your husband once more.’ 

“ «May God in his mercy pardon the emperor these 
cruel words, and may the same mercy be extended to me 


| for the painful efforts I underwent in order to control 


myself, and reply only by silence and tears. Shortly 
after this audience, my father-in-law, who has long been 
devoted to the house of Austria, embraced the knees of 
his sovereign, whose goodness he used to extol. The 
only reply the emperor gave him was, ‘ Rise, my dear 
count; submit to the sacrifice, and behold your son al- 
ready in Paradise !” 

« «The only hope that remained to me was in the 
well-known goodness of the empress. How right I was 


| in confiding in her! She received me at eleven o'clock 


He was standing | 


about to go to bed. The consternation depicted on my 
countenance, the sobs which escaped from my bosom, 
and which scarcely permitted me to express myself, told 
her more than the most eloquent words. She took me 
in her arms, like a tender friend,—dried herself the tears 
which bathed my face,—and, when the excess of my 
| grief caused me to faint at her feet, her care brought me 
| to life. * Hope yet!’ said she; ‘ hope, poor unfortunate! 
| I will try every means to soften the emperor’s heart, and 
obtain a respite. He will not resist, I trust, the earnest. 
| ness of my entreaties; and if I succeed in this first step, 
take courage: confide in God, and in the affection I fee} 
for you.’ 
| “+ Penetrated to the bottom of my soul by the kind. 


ness of the empress, I quitted her, to seat myself in a 
carriage, accompanied by my father-in-law and my bro- 
ther; for I felt as if the loss of one moment would have 
| been the loss of my life. But snow and ice obstructed 
the roads; a thick fog rendered it difficult to track our 
| way ; the days were much shortened ; the passage of 
the Tyrol very difficult. All conspired to delay my jour- 
ney, and made me wish every moment to get over the 
distance on horseback; so much did the excess of my 
love and affection appear to centuplicate my strength, 
and to make me capable of undertaking any thing. Then 


| Teflection fixed me to my carriage ; for if an accident 


more powerful than my will should detain me but a few 
hours on the road, my arrival at Milan would be too late, 
—a thought which I strove to reject; it would have 
driven me mad, and Frederick might yet need me. 

«“ «My father-in-law, shaken by grief and fatigue, be- 
came so ill, that on the second day I was obliged to leave 
him, and to continue with my brother a journey which 
seemed interminable. When I considered that the little 
hope that remained to me might be destroyed by a broken 
wheel, an overturn into one of the many precipices that 
surrounded us, and which were so dangerous to adven- 
ture among on a dark night, I was seized with a sort of 
giddiness, a despair at my powerlessness. 

« ¢ At last God permitted that this anguish should end. 
! regained courage on hearing that the horrible misfor- 
tune I apprehended was not consummated, and that Pro- 
vidence had watched over us. The courier who had 
preceded me, carrying the order for the execution, wai 
delayed ten hours in the mountains of the Tyrol by an 
accident. Had it not been for this, I should doubtless 
have arrived too late, for the sentences were to he car 
ried into effec. twelve hours after their arrival in Milan. 
The delay of the first courier allowed another, despatch- 
ed from Vienna in the middle of the night, a few hours 
after my departure, and who was the bearer of a respite, 
granted to the tears and entreaties of the empress, to ar- 
rive in time. My brother might perhaps return to the 
emperor, and come back again before the period of the 
respite should expire. Hope then still existed, and re- 
stored the energy it was so necessary to me to possess. 

« ¢T obtained a pressing letter from the viceroy to the 
emperor, his brother : the archbishop and all the Milanese 
clergy petitioned bim in the most touching expressions: 
all related to us by the bonds of blood and friendship, 
the Lita and Borromeo families, all the nobility, united 
en masse, and signed a petition, which was at the same 
time energetic, and calculated to soften a hardened heart. 

«« «My brother departed, bearing with him consoling 
proofs that the most lively interest bad succeeded to the 
stupor which had at first struck the Milanese on learn- 
ing the condemnation of my unfortunate Frederick. He 
arrived at Vienna at the same time as the letter of Maria 
Louisa, who had not deceived my hopes, and who hai 
implored her father in the most pressing manner. Thes 
united prayers completed what the empress had so wel 
begun. ‘The two sentences of death were revoked, and 
on the 8th of January the order was despatched from 
Vienna.’ 

“ Theresa had concluded her most melancholy nar 
tive, and I was still listening. I could not collect my 
ideas: one alone absorbed the rest ; and on finding this 
angelic woman worthy of the happiness of having saved 
the two unfortunate prisoners, I felt nothing but the 
gratitude we owe to God when he has saved us from aa 
inevitable danger. I no longer attempted to speak 10 
her of all that filled my heart; seated near her, my heal 
leaning on her shoulder, on which my tears fell, I cout 
not do more than offer her an affection that will only 
end with my life. 
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_ swer. After a pause, however, I said, ‘ Your father and 


_ father is enough to drive me from my senses.’ After 


| pini bade us separate ; Alexander embraced us in silence, 


not allow my courage to fail me; under any circum- 
stances my perseverance shall not flag. 
_ have a great task to perform; let us first labour to miti- 


fail to find assistance ; I, wherever my prayers can reach. 
| Before long I will return to Vienna, and will leave no 
“means untried to obtain permission to go and live at 
_ Brann, where [ shall at least breathe the same air as my 


able to do for my Frederick shall be shared by your 
_ Alexander, I solemnly promise you ; and I have no doubt 


_isno obstacle that an unrelenting determination cannot 
“surmount. I trust I shall correspond with Frederick in 
the Spielberg as well as I did here, in spite of the num- 
_terless difficulties I had to contend against. 
| der and Frederick shall be the joint object of my efforts. 
| Depend upon me, or rather let us depend upon each 


' the ties which have been formed under the influence of 
' such a misfortune.’ 


feeble are the expressions when the heart is so deeply 
_moved! We then agreed on the safest means of corre- 


_ spondence, and parted, assuring each other of the most 
- ardent and unchangeable affection.” 


she with affliction, how much must not my poor Fre- 
| derick feel, with the additional presence of such a malady 


_limplored permission to see the countess for one instant, 


| When she came into the prison, they removed me into 


>but a few hours to live;—the effect of the vast efforts 





~ But what could deceive the eye and heart of a wife who 
' 80 truly loves him? 








« At last it became necessary to separate, after pro- 
mising to see each other once more. I knew not how 
to tear myself away from this woman so admirably 
beautiful, so angelic in her love and devotion. She quit- 
ted me from motives of prudence at the head of the 
stairs, which I descended broken-hearted, thinking the 
unfortunate count would never ascend them again. I 
got home without notice, and soon made my husband, 
my daughter, and Josephine, partakers in all the senti- 
ments I had felt, by the exact recital of this memorable 
interview. 

“ Wednesday, January 28th—We have seen him 
once more: may it please God that it be not the last time! 
He came in with a nosegay in his hand, saying, ‘ My 
poor sister, kere is my last memorial.’ Hardly had I 
jaid hold of it, before Volpini snatched it from my hand, 
to ascertain whether it contained any small piece of pa- 
per. Alexander looked agitated: I feigned to be calm, 
but felt very differently. ‘Is this, then, the last time I 
see you ?’ asked our poor friend: ‘do you go to-mor- 
row?” 

“ None of us could collect sufficient fortitude to an- 


I will repair to Vienna at the end of two years, in or- 
der to obtain the permission of seeing you.’ 

“ He returned no answer; and I repeated the words, 
adding, ‘ Do you not understand me?’ 

« «Yes, my sister, I do; but the thought of my aged 


again recommending to me all the objects of his affec- 
tion, he added, ‘I am buried at five and twenty, but my 
resignation will not abandon me. Under all circum- 
stances, I hope I shall prove worthy of you.’ Here Vol- 


and went away surrounded by gend’armes. 

«At the close of this day, I went to bid my firal 
adieu to the countess, in the same costume as before. 
She received me with marks of affection that went to 
my heart. After a long and harrowing conversation on 
our poor prisoners, she said feelingly, ‘If you knew 
how intensely I love my Frederick—how proud I am of 
belonging to him!—I will prove worthy of him; I will 
My friend, we 


gate their sufferings, then to achieve their deliverance ; 
you, in your country, where your self-devotion cannot 


husband, and see the walls of his prison. All I shall be 


but that I shall succeed in alleviating their fate, for there 


Alexan- 
other; our task is the same: nothing can snap asunder 


“T could no longer restrain my feelings; but how 


i 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
If this last leave-taking with my family overwhelmed 


and the sufferings of his beloved Theresa! In vain have 
—merely to kiss her hand. It has been refused me. 


‘neighbouring room. On my return, I found my poor 
friend pale, unnerved, heart-broken, as though he had 


he had made to conceal from Theresa the ravages of his 
captivity, and give her hopes of regaining ‘his health. 


MEMOIRS OF A PRISONER OF STATE. 


Theresa would put no faith in the assurances of her 
husband; she saw him as he really is, struggling with 
indomitable determination against adversity, but worn 
out by disease. Hence she resolved to use every means 
to prevent his departure for Spielberg, or at least to de- 
lay it; and demanded a consultation of physicians to 
certify that the journey would be fatal to him. To pre- 
vent Confalonieri destroying her hopes by assuming a 
better appearance of health than he really possessed, 
she apprised him of her design in a letter enclosed in 
wax, which she slipped into his hand at their last meet- 
ing. 

I fancy I see my unfortunate friend before me as he 
opened the mysterious paper. With what emotion he 
read the passages in which she insisted on his impressing 
the medical men with his inability to bear the removal ! 
“If you go,” she told him, “ you will sink on the way ; 
if you remain, be it only for a few weeks, your health 
may improve, and God perhaps in the meanwhile may 
take pity on us.” 

He did not continue reading it aloud; he was too 
much affected. For some time he remained abstracted 
in his grief, then relapsed into musing, and remained mo- 
tionless, until the cruel anguish, which he strove to keep 
close hidden in his heart, brought on the most violent 
paroxysm he had yet endured. 

He was not entirely recovered from it when the phy- 
sicians whom the countess had demanded came to see 
him, and report as to the practicability of his removal. 
All without exception pronounced that the count was in 
such a precarious state, that he could not, without im- 
minent danger, bear a journey of such length in a season 
so rigorous as it then was. I stated to them how much 
my poor friend suffered, how continual were his attacks, 
his inability to take any nourishment, and the state of 
weakness he was in, which had come to such a pitch 
that he could not support himself for five minutes with- 
out fainting away. ‘The physicians considered bim to 
be in a dying state; and however dangerous it might be 
to them personally to thwart the wishes of the authori- 
ties, they unhesitatingly declared that in all likelihood 
Count Confalonieri would die if he were removed to 
Spielberg immediately. This was an act of great cou- 
rage, for nearly every one of them depended on the | 
Austrian government for the places they held. 

The case, however, was different with one of the head 
surgeons of the military hospitals, who was sent post 
from Brescia to visit Confalonieri. His track was laid 
down, his orders definitive: when he visited the patient, 
whom he could neither question nor understand, as he 
did not know Italian, he just felt his pulse, and cried in 
German, ‘“ Oh, he can go, he may go!” His bulletin, 
veracious and sincere as it might be supposed to be, suf- 
ficed for the conscientious scruples of those with whom 
we had to deal. 

The night and day following this visit were passed in 
such wretched agonies by the count, that I was satisfied 
they could not dare to send him with us. I was more 
than ever impressed with this on the night of the 4th of 
February, when I was holding him in my arms as though 
dead, and had difficulty even to rouse him from his 
lethargy. But all on a sudden the bolts creaked, the 
door opened, and the jailer entered, with a lantern in his 
hand, accompanied by three gend’armes in their traveling 
accoutrements, and with muskets in hand. “ You must 
get up, sir,” cried Riboni to me. 

“What for? to depart hence?” I enquired, but he 
made no reply. “ And the count—is he to go too?!” 
Again I received no answer. 

“ How can you ask such a question?” said Confalo- 
nieri, languidly, raising his head to see what was pass- 
ing. 

“Task the question, because such an act would be 
equivalent to murdering you ;” and believing that I was 
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The prison-clock struck two; the galleries and the 
courts were all in darkness, and it was very cold. We 
followed in deep silence the jailer, the glimmering light 
of whose lantern just sufficed to guide our steps. The 
distant sound of a hammer striking on an anvil caught 
my ear; acold shudder ran through my veins. “ Here 
we are,” said my conductor, as we passed through a 
door, which opened under the archway of the principal 
entrance. 

The first person I recognised was Bolza. “ You here, 
Signor Bolza!” I exclaimed with astovishment. 

“ Yes, sir; his majesty has done me the honour of 
intrusting me with the important mission of removing 
your worships to Spielberg.” 

“’Tis a mark of confidence of which you ought to 
feel proud.” Then, remarking a smith who had just 
entered bearing a clumsy chain in one hand and a ham- 
mer in the other, I added, “ These irons I presume are 
for me?” 

“ Yes, sir,” he stammered out. 

“ But they are enormously heavy !” 
exclaiming. 

“It does not depend upon me; I only act according 
to my orders.” 

The smith took my right leg and placed it on the 
anvil; then he fixed round it a thick iron ring, three or 
four inches broad, by driving a rivet in the holes drilled 
at each eud. The operation was long and difficult, and 
the workman was more than once obliged to stop and 
take breath ere it was concluded: the least movement 
on my part, the slightest slip of the hammer, would have 
broken my limb. 

He had hardly given the finishing stroke to the fetter 
of my leit ankle, when Confalonieri, dying as he was, 
carried rather than supported by gend’armes, was 
brought in. I immediately started up to run to him, 
but the chain about my feet nade me fall again heavily 
in my chair. 

«“ What, he too!” I cried, turning to where Bolza 
stood: “ Ob no, such a piece of cruelty is too atrocious.” 
But Bolza was gone, and the person to whom I had ad- 
dressed myself, as I understood, was an agent whom the 
government had sent from Vienna, to see that the orders 
of the emperor were duly executed. He immediately 
made a sign to the guards to remove me out of the 
room. 

Conducted by two gend’armes, on whom I was com- 
pelled to lean, to enable me to walk, we arrived at the 
gate, where I was rudely thrust into a carriage in wait- 
ing. Hardly had I seated myself when the heavy blows 
of the hammer upon the anvil were again heard. Oh, 
what a pang thrilled to my heart at the sound of every 
stroke! How gladly, to have spared poor Confalonieri, 
would I have borne the addition of the chains they 
were riveting on his emaciated limbs! I was in such 
a state of anxiety and rage that I should have flung 
myself out of the carriage had the slightest cry caught 
my ear. At last, however, the abominable sound of 
the hammering ceased, and in a few minutes I pressed 
the great victim of the imperial vengeance to my bosom, 
Bolza, and a sergeant of gend’armes named Pavese 
who had before accompanied me in my removal from’ 
Santa Margarita to Porta Nuova, occupied the remaining 
seats ; and a gend’arme rode on the box with the driver. 
All was silent as we went through the town, not a sound 
was to be heard, except now and then when the clocks 
struck the quarters, or the sentinels challenged the sol- 
diers who preceded us. 

Confalonieri, whose head remained for some time on 
my shoulder, stirred a little, and asked me in a feeble 
tone whether we were still in Milan. On my answering 
him in the affirmative, he raised himself up, and looked 
out into the streets through which we were going. 
More than once, as we passed by some monument, or 


I could not help 





about to be severed from him, with bitter tears I bade 
him farewell. | 
The jailer interrupted me with, “ Come, sir, you must | 
get ready to go; we ure waiting for you.” 

When I was dressed, there came over me such a dread- 
ful sensation at the idea that I was about to be separated | 
from my friend for ever, that I could scarce support my- | 
self. ‘Frederick, my dear Frederick,” I cried, again 
clasping him in my arms, “may God watch over you | 
and yuur beloved Theresa!” but Riboni angrily repeated, 
* Come, we must be going !” and the gend’armes led me 








away, 


some of the more wealthy habitations, I could feel him 
quiver and hear him sigh; at last, overwhelmed, doubt- 
less, by the recollections the sight of them revived, he 
sank back in the carriage, and, answering my solicitous 
enquiries only by a pressure of the hand, he gave way 
without check to his sad musings. 

I myself felt the need of meditation, and when we 
arrived at the gates of the town I was quite overcome by 
my thoughts. “Those whom I love so dearly,” said I 
to myself, “they who during their residence in this 
city of revelry and joy were harassed by the deepest 
affliction, have already passed these walls, and are on the 
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way to France, my own bright country. Alas! what | 


sorrow do they bear with them; and what sorrow yet 
more awaits them when they rejoin my poor father !” 

We were a prey to our reflections for some time, and | 
far from Milan, when the day began to break. Before | 
long we could distinguish the objects around us. On | 
fixing my eyes on Confalonieri, I thought I perceived in | 
his haggard countenance the symptoms of a fresh attack, | 
but to my great joy I found that he breathed easily. | 
«“ Oh, may God defeat the malevolence of his foes, and 
preserve his days for the happiness of his family, the 
glory of his country !” 

«“ While this prayer was offered by my soul, the first 
rays of dawn illumined the noble visage of my friend, 
and, aroused by the beneficent light, he opened his lan- 
guid eyes. His first glance was for me,—the next, for 
that glorious sun which he had not for two years gazed 
upon; and he seemed to feast upon that sublime specta- 
cle which, like myself, he had feared never to enjoy 
aga'n. ‘“ Happy, how happy are those,” he exclaimed, | 
“ who, dwelling in the lovely land on which the sun 
pours the full tide of its genial influence, can taste in 
peace, under the roof-tree of home, the blessing of its 
wonderful beams! But we are going to a clime where it 
shines without warmth, and will never enter our misera- 
ble cell. I am a child of the glowing south, and the sun 
is necessary to my existence. The deprivation of it has 
not a little contributed to undermine my health.” 

«“ You are much better, nevertheless, than I had ex- 
pected to find you,” interrupted Pavese: “ from what I 
was told I almost imagined—” 

«That you would have to escort a corpse, you were 


about to say?” rejoined Confalonieri, filling up the sen- 
tence. “ Your presages may be realised yet.” 
Gilad to find that he supported the early part of his 


journey so well, [ turned the conversation upon various 
subjects, to which our guards could listen without any 
inconvenience to either of us, and which the boundless 
erudition, extended views, and elegant diction of this 
great man always rendered delightful. His wit and 
taste displayed themselves in every remark which he 
made. 


In a few hours we halted at a lonely inn to bait our 
horses, and also take some refreshment ourselves. I 
tuen for the first time discovered that we were followed 
by three other carriages, which drove up with ours into 
the inn-yard: they contained our companions in misfor- 
tune, whom I had not seen since our exposure. 

Fifteen or twenty gend’armes, and some fifty regular 
troops, formed our convoy, which every one was forbid- 
den to approach. The other prisoners had already 
entered the house while we were contriving means to 
remove the poor count, whose only wish was to be 
seated in a chair in the court, that he might breathe the 





fresh air and rejoice in the sunlight. When we had, 
with much difficulty, taken him out and placed him where 
he could best enjoy the warmth, I left him for a few 


minutes, at his request, and went to join the other 
prisoners. Among them was the celebrated Colonel 
A , Whose conduct on the trial had been so repre- 
hensible, and who had escaped with only three years’ 
imprisonment at Spielberg, as a reward for his evidence 
against Con falonieri. 

Desirous of seeing this person, I made haste, but my 
chain was too short to allow of my walking with any 
ease: in spite of my impatience I could only take short 
paces, brusing my ankles and in danger of falling at 
every step. [found the colonel to be a man of about 
fifty, of middle height, and round. shouldered,—possess- 
ing nothing in his appearance,—except the superb wish- 
oura in which he was enveloped,—to point him out as 
one of the most dashing colonels of the old army of 
Italy. His sallow complexion, his flabby and sunken 
cheeks, his dull and furtive glances, gave an expression 
to his face, which might be translated, “I know that I 
have acted basely, but [am resigned to it; better is my 
stigma with three years of captivity, than honour with 
twenty.” 

On my approach, Castillia, Borsieri, and Pallavicini 
started up to meet me; and I observed, by the facility with 
which they walked, that their fetters were less cumber- 
some than ours: indeed theirs were long and light, 
and neither cramped their movements nor galled their 
limbs, 

«“ Where is Confalonieri ?”’ they cried, 
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“In tbe court: I shall return to him as soon as IT 
have drunk a cup of milk.” 

«“ We will go with you,” they all exclaimed, save the 
colonel, who quietly went on eating his breakfast. 

« Where is Tonnelli?” I asked; “I do not see him 
with you.” 

“ He was left at Milan, from illness.” 

“ From illness? what illness can he labour under in 
comparison to that of Confalonieri, whom they have so 
cruelly forced on the journey ?” 

Our repast being finished, we went to the count who 
was seated against a wall facing the south, that he 
might enjoy the rays of the sun, and be refreshed by the 
gentle breeze. On observing us coming, the gend’arines, 
who had collected around his chair, fell back to the right 
and left to allow of our approach. 

Wrapped in an ample cloak, which fell in graceful 
drapery around his commanding figure, and formed a 
mass of folds about his feet, discovering only a few links 
of his chain,—his head covered with a velvet cap, which 
hid nothing of his lofty forehead,—Confalonieri, as he 
sat there, with his eyes fixed on the sun, appeared so 
majestic, so noble, that we all with one accord stopped to 
gaze upon him. 

I have seen many kings, the mightiest of the earth ; 
but never has the pomp and panoply of royalty which 
surrounded them produced on my soul an impressicn of 
such awe and admiration as the simple form of that 
martyr of liberty, consecrated by misfortune to an im- 
perishable crown. I felt a veneration for that man,—a 
man still young, but so great in his sufferings, that those 
even who were charged to treat him with every indignity 
could not resist loading him with attentions after they 
had been a few seconds near him. 

We were standing round his chair, when Bolza, who 


had left his colleagues to come and keep watch over us, | 


walked up. 

“What is the meaning of this, Count Bolza?” I 
asked, pointing out the difference in the fetters of my 
companions and those worn by Confalonieri: “ How is 
this that my friend and I have been selected to wear these 
enormous irons, which not only fatigue but put us in 
actual pain,—bad enough for me,—how much more so 
then for my poor sick friend! Is this the act of the 


police? [ cannot conceive it. Is it done by the commis- | 


sion ?” 
Bolza answered, “I do not know,—it is no business 
of mine ;” until st length, pressed by my questions, and 


desirous perhaps of giving every one their due, he said, | 


“ Well then, if you must know, the order came direct 


from Vienna: we should not have done such a thing at | 


Milan.” 

In the mean time nearly all the gend’armes and sol- 
diers of the convoy had crowded round Confalonieri, 
every one desiring to see him. Behind them the people 


of the inn, both men and women, rose on tiptoe, and | 
stretched their heads forward, trying to catch sight of | 


him with a mingled expression of compassion and 


curiosity depicted on their features. This was a touch- | 
ing homage paid by the good sense and humanity of the | 


people and the soldiers to resignation and courage ; while 
the looks of contempt they threw on Colonel A , who 
stood aloof and alone, proved that cowardice and treason 
meet with universal reprobation, even under a govern- 
ment based on mystery and repression. 

Our removal to the Spielberg was superintended by 
a veteran of the police, who boasted of having served 
the House of Austria during thirty-five years with un- 
relenting devotion. The moment that this important 
personage gave orders that we should resume our jour- 
ney, the soldiers ran to their wagons, and the gen- 
d’armes mounted their horses, while the prisoners were 
led in couples to their respective coaches. As the sun- 
shine seemed to revive the count, I entreated Bolza to 
suffer him to rest a little longer. Bolza gave his con- 
sent, but the old commissary came up in a rage and 
repeated that he must and would proceed. “ You will 
be obeyed sir,” said Confalonieri to him; “ but I should 
have thought your instructions could not be so precise, 
that you cannot allow a poor dying man to enjoy a few 
minutes more of the warmth of the sun, from which he 
has been so long debarred.” 

This sun-bath, as Confalonieri termed it, had produced 
a momentary improvement, which put me in such good 
spirits, that more than once I made my friend laugh by 
my merriment. ‘See what it is to be a Frenchman,” 








exclaimed the Sergeant Pavese, formerly a subaltern in 
the dragoon guards of the Viceroy Eugéne; “ where 
others cry, they are sure to be laughing. I like that my. 
self ;—what can’t be cured must be endured ; care kills, 
and merriment keeps alive :—that is their motto; and so 
I have always found them. In the Russian campaign, 
when we were dying of hunger and cold, a face. 
tious fout-soldier, who had invited me to come and warm 
myself at his handful of fire of dried leaves, offered me a 
share of a rotten turnip half-roasted, saying: ‘Hey! 
sergeant, do you like it fat or lean?’ Devil of a French- 
man ! that’s the spirit to have! By my faith, S gnor 
Conte,” added he, addressing Confalonieri ; “ you have 
recovered wonderfully. To speak the truth, I did not 
expect to find you so able to support the journey. Who 
would have thought at the time of your arrest that you 
cvuld have outlived two years of imprisonment ?” 

“ Were you present then ?” asked Confalonieri. 

“ No, Signor Conte, we were with Bolza on a little 
expedition to the canton of Ticino.” 

“ What! an arrest?” said I, thinking of my young 
friend of Lugano. 

“Exactly; but we did not succeed, and returned as 
we went. Meantime they acted without us, and arrested 
| the count; but how was it done? upon my honour, it 
| was a wretched piece of business,—no caution, no plan! 
| Bolza and I should have acted quite differently, nor 
should we have caused him all the agitation which he 
must have experienced in his attempt to escape. With 
us the arrest is sure, and the prisoner may then set his 
heart at ease; we find out the house, block up the out- 
lets, and whenever we set our eyes on a man the busi- 
ness is done: we do not leave him for a sccond,—he is 
ours. Every one to his trade,—is it not so, Signor Conte? 
and then the state would go on well. Besides, it was a 
kind of slight put upon Bolza and me, and I should 
| have laughed outright if the best bird of all had flown 
off. Ha! ha! that would have been capital !”” 

“The more so,” replied Confalonieri smiling, “ that 
we should not have had the pleasure of traveling to-day 
in your agreeable company.” 

«“ Ah! for the matter of that, Signor Conte, I assure 
_ you I feel it an honour to be in the presence of one so 
| celebrated as yourself,” 

This improvement in Confalonieri’s condition was not 
of long continuance. He soon ceased to be conscious of 
the words of Pavese, and I perceived by the increasing 
coldness of his hands that the attack was returning. 
Night, which sets in so quickly in the early part of Fe- 
| bruary, overtook us while on the road, and still far from 
Cremona. The darkness prevented my distinguishing 
| the features of my friend, but I repeatedly enquired of 
| him how he felt. At first his replies gave me confidence, 
| then his strength entirely failed: he lost the power of 
| speech, and nothing was to be heard but long agonising 
groans, indications of an approaching violent crisis. “It 
is impossible we can continue the journey,” I exclaimed 
| with earnestness to the gend’armes. “The count does 
not recover from these fits until stretched out, and he 
will be suffocated if he remains doubled up as he now is. 
| Stop! look! he is sinking down; I can scarcely bold 
him up! In the name of heaven, Pavese, make them 
stop the carriage.” 

«TI cannot, sir.” 

“ But at least make them halt at the first house we 
| come to, or the first village.” 
| “Tmpossible; my orders are—” 
| « But you would not surely see this poor man die in 
| such a manner? Look! his convulsions are beginning. 
You are an old soldier: you could not suffer any one to 
perish thus—his death would be ascribed to you. Go, 
go, for the love of Heaven, and beg the commissaries (0 
allow us to stop.” 

Pavese, moved at last by the increasing danger of 
poor Confalonieri, consented to get out and report to his 
superiors what was passing. The anxiety with which 
I waited their reply may be easily conceived, as well as 
the indignation I felt on hearing that the old commissary 
| had refused, saying that the stages were fixed, and that 
dead or alive we must reach Cremona to-night,. « Then 
order them to drive faster,” I cried ; “ We ase moving 
at a snail’s pace, and at this rate it will be hours before 
we reach our destination.” 

“That cannot be either,” replied he; “they have 
given me strict orders. It is dark, and the postillions 
may lose their way.” 
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“ Did they also tell you to dig a grave in which to 
bury your prisoner? In this position, it will be a miracle 
if when we arrive he retains a spark of life.” 

The attack grew more and more severe. He writhed, 
stiffened, and uttered stifled cries, which agonised me. 
I freed him from his cloak and cravat; the windows 
were open, and the wind was icy cold; still it was evi- 
dent from his quick respiration that the air scarcely 
reached his lungs. 

In order to prevent him from falling to the bottom of 
the carriage, I grasped him tight, and the sergeant en- 
deavoured to hold his legs. But nevertheless, the unfor- 
tunate count slipped from our hands and rolled to our 
feet; and had we not raised him as quickly as the 
darkness and want of room would permit, he would 
doubtless have been suffocated. His state became so 
horrible, that even the gend’armes, affected by the sight 
of sufferings so severe, made a second attempt to obtain 
permission either to halt or to proceed at a quicker rate. 
Their endeavour was useless. “It is all regulated and 
fixed,” replied the principal commissary ; “let me hear 
no more about it.” 

We proceeded slowly on our way through the dark- 
ness; and trembling lest my friend should die in my 
arms, and exasperated at this unfeeling barbarity, I could 
not refrain from exclaiming, “ My God, and am I then 
doomed to behold the noblest of thy creatures thus 
miserably perish ?” 

The convulsions ceased, and we heard nothing but 
stifled groans. Shortly he was without motion: his 
head fell upon my chest; all signs of life disappeared. 
Thus supporting him, I passed in a state of mingled in- 
dignation and despair some of the most painful hours of 
my life. 

“Have we now far to go?” I asked the gend’armes 
every minute. 

“ No, sir, we shall soon be there. 
don’t be alarmed.” 

“But if he should be dead!” cried I with horror ; 
“ his heart no longer beats, his hands are like ice, and I 
have nothing to make him warm.” 

A quarter of an hour after we entered the court-yard of 
the prison of Cremona. But it was exceedingly difficult 
to remove the lifeless body of the count from the carriage. 
Unable to stand upright, with my legs chained and his 
whole weight upon me, it was impossible for me to render 
any assistance. 

One of the gend’armes having suffered Confalonieri’s 
head to knock violently against a wheel, I was so horror- 
struck and enraged that I would have wrested out of his 
hand the body of my friend, when he said, thrusting me 
back, “ Let him alone! suppose his head or his legs 
do get a blow, what does it matter? the dead cannot 
feel.” 

“ Wretch!”’ cried I, and would have thrown myself 
upon him ; but the other gend’armes drew me away, and 
led me into the prison. 

Svon after they brought in the corpse-like body of 
Confalonieri, and threw it down upon the miserable bed 
prepared for him. 


Have patience ; 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Although the night was far advanced, and Confalo- 
nieri had still need of my assistance, he urged me to 
quit his pillow and take a little rest myself. I obeyed, 
but my excitement had been too great to admit of my 
falling quickly asleep. The slightest movement of the 
count, the least sound of his irons, even a suppressed 
sigh, recalled my thoughts to his sufferings, till at last I 
yielded to the influence of extreme lassitude. 

My heavy eyes had scarcely closed, when I was roused 
by the rattling of Confalonieri’s chains. I saw him half 
upright on his bed, and endeavouring to steady himself 
upon his feeble arms, that he might turn to the edge and 
get down softly. I was going to scold him for not call- 
ing me, but the fear of restraining him by my eagerness 
kept me in my place, whence I could watch his move- 
ments and help him on the slightest accident. 

He took infinite pains, in putting his feet to the 
ground, to prevent his fetters from clinking. Striving 
to reach the lamp, which the jailer had placed on the 
ground, he staggered so much in stooping, that I was in 
instant fear of hearing his head strike against the floor ; 
but he soon rose again, holding in bis hands the object 
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of his desire. The faint light thrown upon the dingy 
walls of the prison and the wasted countenance of Con- 
falonieri, gave to the scene a sepulchral and ghastly 
character, that seemed to be much like an apparition. 

When he turned about to regain his bed, his body 
trembled, the lamp shook in his hands, and his chain, 
becoming entangled in spite of all his efforts, compelled 
him every moment to suspend his laborious walk. 
Having reached at last the point from which he started, 
he stopped again, and directing the light toward me to 
assure himself that my repose was not disturbed, he dis- 
played in his countenance a satisfaction so tender and 
melancholy, that it required all my self-command to re- 
strain me from dissipating his pleasing illusion and 
throwing myself into his arms. 

He placed the lamp gently down upon a stone that 
was let into the wall, and which served as a seat for the 
unfortunates confined in the cell. When he had taken 
breath, I saw him bending gradually down till he fell 
upon his knees, but with so much pain that his whole 
body trembled. Then he drew from his pocket and 
opened a casket: it was the portrait of Theresa. First 
he covered it with kisses: then, removing it from his 
lips, he held it with a trembling hand near the light, con- 
templating a long time, as in adoration, those beautiful 
features which indicated a rare combination of serenity, 
wisdom, and dignity. 

But his heart was soon overpowered. Long sighs 
escaped from his breast, tears ran down his cheeks, and 
his lips poured forth a succession of invocations and 
prayers to his Theresa. 

“ Frederick ! Frederick!” I cried, seeing him bend 
his head suddenly to the stone and not lift it up again: 
and I ran instantly to his side. “In the name of 
heaven, rise! you will be frozen, exhausted with fa- 
tigue,—I entreat you in the name of the angel you are 
invoking !” 

He made no reply, but held out to me the beloved por- 
trait as to a brother, and I kissed it with the respect and 
tenderness of a son. I then raised him gently, placed 
him on his feet, and soon had the gratification of seeing 
him seated on the bed. When recovered from his emo- 
tions, he poured out his anxious love in the following 
words :— 

«My Theresa was a heavenly being: she knew all 
my projects: she loved our unhappy country as well as 
I; our hopes and disappointments, our rejoicings and 
alarms, were all shared by her. When, at the moment 
the revolution in Piedmont broke out, I was obliged to 
struggle for days and days against a disease which the 
physicians could not subdue, she superintended our plans 
with wisdom, as she laboured with anxious love for the 
preservation of my life. Twice she was told by the phy- 
sicians themselves that it was all over with me; and 
twice, as if inspired of heaven, she replied, ‘ No, he will 
live, he will live!’ and her care restored my life, but 
nearly at the sacrifice of her own. 

“If Milan has escaped the calamities to which the 
Piedmontese in Lombardy would have exposed it, to her 
the thanks are due. Deeming that our cause was 
utterly lost, she came to my bedside, and showing clearly 
the true state of things, induced me to refrain from any 
further attempt, and to countermand the entry of the 
Piedmontese. Poor Theresa! little did she imagine then 
that this act of wisdom and loyalty would prove our 
ruin! 

“It was Theresa who consoled me for the overthrow 
of all my hopes. We retired to the borders of the lake 
of Como; and there I commenced a new life,—a life of 
love and devotion to my incomparable consort, who now 
became the sole object of my thoughts. The future 
began to smile on us, and we intended to pass here the 
remainder of our days. This was the principal, or 
rather the sole cause that prevented my immediately 
seeking refuge in a foreign country, to avoid the dangers 
that seemed to surround me in Lombardy. But how, 
in truth, could I have determined to quit my country, to 
abandon all my most cherished connections, and con- 
demn my beloved wife to the miseries of exile, before 
being certain that the step was indispensable? Had I 
not powerful friends who constantly informed me of all 
the designs of the Austrian government? Alas! I was 
sleeping on the brink of an abyss ! 

“ We returned to Milan. Feeble, and still suffering 
from the consequence of my illness, I nevertheless com- 
menced preparing for our expatriation. Theresa desired 





it, for all around was dark and threatening. The arrest 
of several students of Pavia increased my fears; and that 
of Pallavicini, so strange, so unexpected, which happened 
shortly after, alarmed us still more. 

“ We had some time before contrived a secret outlet, 
by which I might escape, should they come to arrest me 
at my own house. We now redoubled our precautions. 
The day was fixed, and measures taken for our departure, 
which my health had obliged us to defer till then. But 
all on a sudden a commissary of police, at the head of a 
number of men, came into my father’s palace. Theresa, 
who had been tending me all the day, was by my side 
when he entered the apartment in which I lay. He 
came, he said, to examine my papers; but the gen- 
d’armes who accompanied him showed too plainly the 
fatal mission with which he was charged. ‘Theresa, my 
unhappy Theresa !—oh, what agony toreher soul! what 
deathlike paleness spread over her face! Yet, still calm, 
still mistress of herself, she turned her eyes to me, and 
her looks said, Fly, Frederick,—for my sake, fly ! 

“TI gathered all my strength, rose, and quitting the 
side of Theresa, at whom I dared not iook, I begged 
the commissary to allow me to go to my chamber to com- 
plete my dress. He consented; and I left the apart- 
ment to go to my bath-room, in which a secret door, 
masked by tapestry, opened upon a corridor. To pre- 
vent suspicion I supported myself on the arm of the 
gend’armes, affecting to move with pain. Arrived at 
the bath-room, and near to a dark recess in which the 
eye could perceive no outlet, they stopped to allow me 
to dress. I then drew aside the tapestry, opened the 
secret door, and darted as rapidly as my strength would 
permit, up a high ladder, which led to a trap-door open- 
ing upon the leads of the palace. 

“[ had scarcely mounted half-a-dozen staves, when 
one of the gend’armes rushed into the corridor, and darted 
after me. I redoubled my efforts—mounted—mounted 
—and reached the top just in time to shut down the 
heavy trap-door upon his head. Delivered from this 
dangerous enemy,I ran with eager hope to a wicket 
which led to the next house; I had examined it a few 
days before, and now felt certain of escaping in safety. 
But oh, horrible! the grating of the wicket—my only 
chance of escape—the grating of this wicket was faste. 2d 
—fastened ! 

“TI looked every where, but no key; I pulled at it,— 
shook it,—exhausted myself in trying to burst the lock 
or break the bars, but it would not yield. My hands 
were bleeding, my nails torn, but the bars, the pitiless 
bars, remained unmoved. One moment, deprived of all 
strength by this fatal blow to my hopes, I stuod gazing 
in despair through the grating; then, suddenly roused 
by the thought of my Theresa,I strove to save myself 
by breaking through the tiles and laths of the roof. 

‘“‘T was struggling furiously, when confused shouts fell 
yppon my ear. From top to bottom, the palace was fill- 
ing with agents of the police. ‘I'he sound of their voices 
came nearer and nearer. Soon they approached the 
very spot by which, an instant before, I had hoped to 
pass and escape into safety. I heard them run, call to 
each other, answer,—repeating, ‘There he is! there he 
is!’ I saw them coming out in all directions, even 
through the trap-door, which they had furced ; and was 
compelled to surrender to these wretches, who shouted 
in triumph at the sight of the prey that had so narrowly 
escaped them. 

“When they had led me back to my apartment, I 
beheld Theresa, with horror painted on her features. 
My soul sickens at these torturing thoughts ! How grand 
she looked, how sublime in this fatal— 

“ Qne day, if God prolongs my life, I will tell you all 
that this heroic woman has done in order to snatch me 
from my terrible fate,—all that she has suffered through 
an affection, stronger than the most trying persecution, 
—her journey to Vienna, the emperor’s harshness, his 
inhumanity, those days of agonising suspense, when, 
with the scaffold before her eyes, every morning she 
awoke my death might— All powerful God! she has 
struggled, she has lived through all; but her health is 
injured lastingly. I saw melancholy proofs of it at our 
parting. For ever, alas! have I lost the beneficent light 
of the star which God has granted me to guide my foot- 
steps here below.” 


There he stopped, bis voice died upon his lips, and I 
could only distinguish the words “ Poor martyr !”—the 
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only words in which he could express his agony at the 
moment. 

«“ You will meet again,” cried I in a tone of convic- 
tion: “in a few years—perhaps months—your chains 
will, through her exertions, be shaken off. Do you 
think she will remain inactive’ And we—can we not 
take measures to escape from Spielberg? Let hope 
revive in your heart! Remember, nothing is impos- 
sible to woman's love and the attachment of a friend. 
Who knows, whether a twelvemonth hence we shall not 
be in France?” 

Confalonieri listened ; his eyes, his whole countenance 
betrayed the deep interest he took in my words. I con- 
tinued in the same strain, and had the consolation of see- 
ing him gradually revive at the idea of a flight, of which 
as yet we could not even calculate the chances. “If I 
do not sink under my afflictions,” he said, embracing 
me with warmth, “ it is this hope which saves me.” 

«“ Yes,” I replied; “ by the help of God and Theresa, 
we shall without doubt escape the tomb to which the 
emperor has consigned us.” 

Two hours before day we quitted the prison of Cre- 
mona, the gloomy remembrance of which will cling to 
me till I die. Confalonieri was carried to the coach 
door, and we set off as we had come, without noise. 
“The first halt is at Pizzighettone,” said Pavese: and 
from the mention of that famous fortress he launched 
into the history of so many feats of arms and valour, 
that one would almost have been disposed to believe 
tha’ he must have killed whole regiments. But, unfor- 
tunately for the narrator, be was not quite exact in the 
details of his battles, or in the names of the places 
where they were fought ; and he was speaking before a 
man who seemed to have been commander-in-chief in 
all the campaigns of Italy, so thoroughly acquainted was 
he with their minutest circumstances, 
the ignorant assurance of the sergeant gave occasion to 
my friend to display a profound and varied knowledge, 
that showed what influence he would have exercised in 
his country had the political changes terminated accord- 
ing to our hopes. 

On our reaching Pizzighettone, Pavese said, “ Signor 
Conte, I hope you will eat more heartily than you did 
yesterday. When the chief commissary heard that 
you had not touched any thing that had been put before 
you in the prison, he exclaimed, ‘On what does he 
live? Perhaps he means to starve himself, eh! What 
think you, Signor Bolza, does not my responsibility re- 
quire that some steps should be taken to prevent this? 
What will they say at Vienna if he should die on the 
road from want of food? That would be a fine job, i’ 
faith! In case of need, might we not this evening, at 
Mantua, use the machine to open the mouth, you know?’ 
—Is he not a funny fellow, this old rogue of a commis 
sary? Ha, ha, ba! what hard-hearted fellows these Aus- 
trians are !” 

«Oh, no doubt,” replied Confalonieri with a smite. 
“ Yesterday be would have suffered me to die rather than 
not reach the station appointed at Vienna: to-day he 
will compel me to eat, rather than expose himself to 
reproach for having suffered me of my own accord to 
shorten my life a few bours. It all springs from the 
same source,—fear and brutality.” 

The sergeant redoubled his Ha, ha, ha! and his He, 
he, he! and continued laughing till we reached the 
inn, where preparations had been made for our break- 
fast. 

Notwithstanding our arrival had net been generally 
expected, there were several persons, especially females, 
curious to see the poor prisoners of Spielberg. In vain 
the gend’armes pushed them back roughly, and the 
soldiers blocked ap the passage: they mounted the 
windows, doors, and even the roofs of the neighbouring 
houses. Some, more bold still, crept under the horses 
and between the wheels, at the risk of being run «ver; 
whilst some young damsels, not less hardy, even thrust 
aside the muskets of the soldiers in order to come near 
us. Our carriage was at the head of the train, and we 
were the firs! to descend. ‘“ Look, look!” they cried on 
all sides, as my chaine rattled on the step, “ Look, how 
they are chained ! That’s Count Confalonieri.” 

I made a sign to the contrary, pointing at the same 
time to the carriage. They understood, for all eyes 
were instantly turned in that direction. “ There he is!” 
repeated they, on seeing him helped out by the gen- 
a’armes. Sympathising respect was depicted on all their 
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faces at the sight of such suffering borne with so much 
dignity. 

Conducted to a low parlour, Confalonieri had seated 
himself on a bench opposite the door, and we were talk- 
ing of the marks of sympathy that had just been shown 
us, when Colone] A—— appeared at the door, shuffling 
along, with head bent andeyes down. His confusion was 
extreme. Pale, abashed, he dared neither approach nor 
salute the other prisoners: Confalonieri hastened to re- 
lieve him by some words of kindness. I confess I ex- 
pected to see the colonel throw himself at the feet of 
the count. But nothing of the sort; he smiled sillily, 
made scarcely any reply, and sat down to breakfast 
as comfortably as if nothing had occured between him 
and the noble friend whom he had so basely betrayed. 
From that moment the man was disgraced in my eyes 
for ever. 

The generous heart of Confalonieri was deeply grieved, 
and more than once in the course of his journey, when 
he saw the reckless colonel braving shame with so much 
impudence, he said to me, with a sigh, “ Of all the evils 
Salvotti has brought upon me, one of the greatest per- 
haps is to behold the debasement of a man whom I was 
wont to esteem, and whom I once called my friend.” 

As far as Mantua, which we entered at nightfall, Con- 
falonieri had borne the journey tolerably well. He had 
suffered to be sure some slight faintings, but no serious 
fit had attacked him as before. Delighted at the im- 
provement, which I hoped would be permanent, I gave 
myself up wholly tu the never-palling enjoyment of lis- 
tening to his accounts of what he had seen, done, or 
His extensive knowledge and experience were 
from that time blessings to me, which enlarged my mind, 
purified my soul, and enabled me to put to profit the 
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“ Signor Conte,” said Bolza, when the carriage stop- 
ped before the prison where we were to pass the night ; 
“we shall have to mount to the third story, but I thought 
it better to put you all together, and have you waited on 
by my own people, than expose you to a recurrence of 
the ill treatment you received last night at the prison of 
Cremona. The staircase is large and convenient: the 
gend’armes shall carry you up.” 

Thanks to their assistance, we arrived safely in a spa- 
cious room, in which were arranged our beds, and all 
that was required for the men on guard. “ ‘The room is 
large and airy,” said Bolza ; “ you will be comfortable I 
hope. Here,” added he, “were confined the Italian 
officers who took part in the military conspiracy of 1814. 
Good night, gentlemen! If you want me, I shall be 
ready to wait upon you.” 


—_—— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


At a very early hour the next morning we were all in 
motion, and by daybreak had crossed the last drawbridge 
of Mantua. The manner in which my friend bore the 
fatigues of the journey put me quite in good spirits. 


| What plans and resolutions were floating in my mind, 
| when the increased number of houses announced our 


approach to Verona! We were astonished at the num- 
ber of persons on the road, and thought it must be some 
holiday. But the look of curiosity visible in the coun- 
tenances of all soon convinced us that our arrival was 
expected. 

“ This, I suppose, is what they call being suffered to 
pass incognito,” exclaimed Pavese, angrily. He had 
scarcely uttered the words, when we saw some horse- 
soldiers ride by. Our sergeant sprung to the window. 
«“ Now the thing is complete,” cried he: “here comes 


| the commandant with all his staff. What absurdity!” 


Two minutes after the commandant came up with a 
numerous escort. 

We were laughing heartily at his air of importance, 
and at the grotesque figures about him, when Bolza, 
losing all patience, ordered the driver to stop. “ You 
will pardon me, gentlemen,” said he; “ but I am com- 
pelled to put down the blinds. This fat German is going 
to conduct us into Verona to the sound of trumpet and 
drum. He seems determined to march at the head of 
the train. The garrison is put under arms to prevent 
the escape of the prisoners, and these preparations have 
brought the whole city into the streets. What a fool!” 

The blinds down, we continued our way. Shortly 
the noise of wheels, and hum of voices right and left, 





led us to infer we were entering Verona. Our carriages 
moved but slowly, on account of the crowd, which, dis- 
appointed of its treat, closed round us, and murmured 
at being deprived of its promised sight. It even became 
necessary for the soldiers to force our passage to the 
palace of the senate, where a lodging had been prepared 
for us. 

The great court, which we entered with difficulty, had 
been reserved for the élite of the town, who were un- 
favourable to the Italian cause. 

The instant the carriage was opened I got out; and, 
resting for a moment on the step, glanced a mingled look 
of anger and compassion upon the elegant rabble before 
me. I was afraid that this vile herd of slaves, so worthy 
of the iron yoke of Venice, or the scourge of Austria, 
might insult Confalonieri; but my fears were groundless : 
a profound silence prevailed through the crowd. 

Confalonieri having refused to be carried by the gen- 
d’armes, it was slowly and with pain that he reached the 
foot of the stairs, on which the spectators, and especially 
the women, thronged even more than in the court. Here 
he took my arm, and said with a smile, “ ‘These steps 
are steep, and our shackles are so short and heavy that 
we shall have great difficulty in mounting them. But 
we must do it; we must hold our heads up while pass- 
ing these people.” 

Boldly, therefore, we began the ascent; the gen. 
d’armes, with considerable trouble, driving aside this 
more privileged portion of the multitude that curiosity 
had gathered, and who congratulated themselves, no 
doubt, on having obtained from Italy’s oppressors the 
favour of a leisurely view of the patriots thus sacrificed 
in the cause of their unfortunate country. 

From time to time Confalonieri stopped to take breath, 
“Lean upon me, we have still more than sixty steps to 
mount,” said Pallavicini, darting terrific glances upon 
those around him. “Suffer me to support you, Con. 
falonieriyou whom Italy will one day reverence as a 
martyr to her liberties.” And the eyes of the high- 
minded marquis alternately beamed admiration of the 
count, and flashed contempt upon those who bowed not 
as he passed. “Just louk, the crowd absolutely reaches 
to the very door,” continued he in a tone of anger. 
“These miser:ble Austrians imagine there is disgrace 
in chains, which are the reward of struggling to be free. 
Shame is not for us, but for the base and vile.” 

“ Prudence, Giorgio,” whispered Confalonieri, inclin. 
ing his head toward him; “ think of your mother.” 

“ You are right, you are right,” replied Pallavicini, 
trying to supply deficiency of words by dignity of de. 
portinent. 

Confalonieri’s strength now began to fail. He grew 
pale, and was compelled to rest at every step. I began 
to fear he would fall; but Bolza cleared the remaining 
space, and we were enabled to gain our lodging for the 
night without further annoyance. 

“T am truly grieved,” said Bolza, “ at what has taken 
place. It is an instance of Austrian mismanagement, 
at which we, I assure you, are even more vexed than 
yourselves, Good evening!” 

“Oh, never mind,” quickly rejoined Pallavicini; 
“there is but one Verona in Italy. Besides, it is not 
we who are to be pitied, but those who had the heart to 
insult us.” 

On my expressing some surprise at the striking dis. 
proportion between the mind and the body of our d'mi- 
nutive friend, Confalonieri said, * When we are alone 
and more quiet, I will tell you a strange expedient of 
his to recall and annul the fatal depositions he had made 
against me.” 

“T entreat you to let me hear it now. You see he is 
so completely absorbed in the grammatical dispute into 
which Borsieri has drawn him to divert his anger, that 
he will not hear us; besides, we are some distance from 
him. Tel! me now, I beg, if your chest will permit 
you.” 

Confalonieri at last consented to satisfy my curiosity. 
“ You are aware,” he began, “ that prompted by a truly 
noble spirit, he delivered himself up to the police, in 
order to release his friend Castillia, whom by that means, 
instead of saving, he ruined. Once in custody, his 
thoughts reverted to his mother, and the grief she would 
feel. The inquisitor took advantage of this to appeal to 
his heart, and it was in one of these moments of ten- 
derness that, on being shown my name, which he had 
just scrawled on a piece of paper, he made such admis 
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sions as led to my loss of liberty, and were the chief 
source of the political persecutions that have proved 
fatal to so many Milanese. 

« Conscious of having acted thus entirely from love 
to his mother, he was far from being aware of the re- 
sponsibility which rested upon his shoulders; when a 
young student, his companion in captivity, threw his 
mind into trouble, by showing him that his conduct had 
been such as to bring upon him lasting disgrace, unless 
he should make a full recantation. His eyes were 
opened, and shame and regret took possession of his 
heart. He resolved to repair the mischief, or die. But 
how to invalidate depositions so precise and circumstan- 
tial! ‘They consulted together ; and as soon as they 
had fixed on a plan, he commenced operations. 

“ Very shortly the turnkeys heard shrill sounds and 
a loud whistling. ‘They ran quickly to the reom, opened 
the door, and there was the Marquis Pallavicini hopping 
about with his feet together, and at intervals piping like 
a bird. At first the jailers laughed; but the young stu- 
dent, making them a sign that his head was turned, they 
ran as quickly as possible to give information. The 
chief jailer took no notice at first, but waited till the next 
day, to see and satisfy himself as to what he considered 
to be a mere trick. He came on the morrow, and great 
was his astonishment at finding that the marquis had 
eaten nothing the night before, and still refused food. 
Somewhat shaken in his doubts, he entered the cell, and 
what do you think he saw? Pallavicini, leaping, whist- 
ling, crying, his hands on his hips, and his arms flap- 
ping with incessant rapidity. ‘Marquis, marquis, what 
are you about?’ 

«“«T ama blackbird,’ be answered, in a squeaking voice. 

“«¢ A blackbird, marquis ” 

“«To be sure; don’t you see my beak?’ replied he, 
thrusting out his formidable nose. ‘And my wings, 
too,’ he added, quickening the movement of his arms. 
‘See, look at my feathers—I am a blackbird !’ 

««But, marquis,’ repeated the jailer, following him 
about ; ‘ what is it you wish for?’ 

«¢T want nothing but some sticks in my cage on 
which to perch—some sticks, some sticks !’ and the hop- 
ping began afresh. 

“ The jailer endeavoured still to make him hear rea- 
son, when Pullavicini planted himself before him, with 
fixed and haggard eyes. ‘So you will not put my cage 
in order, you old bird-slayer; just wait a little;’ and 
with these words he skipped round and round hin, till 
at a bound he leaped upon his shoulders, beat him, bit 
him, and would not quit his hold till the turnkeys tore 
him off what he called his perch. ‘Am I a blackbird? 
am I a blackbird ?’ cried he at the top of his voice, and 
the poor jailer’s long experience began to be at fault. 
‘Did you feel my beak and my claws? Off: quick! 
order me some perches, and change my food, if you don’t 
wish me to break my head against the bars of my cage.’ 

“The jailer, quite bewildered at a fit of madness 
whose consequences might be so disastrous, to make him 
quiet promised every thing, and immediately ran to make 
his report to Salvotti. «Ah, sir!’ said he, ‘the Marquis 
Pallavicini is mad. At first I thought it a joke, but now 
I begin to fear it is true. If you could but see him: he 
utters such piercing cries, and skips about like one pos- 
sessed, screaming out J am a blackbird ” 

«“«Indeed,’ exclaimed Salvotti; ‘and what more did 
he say 1” 

“That he would break his head against the wall, 
unless perches were put in his cage, and his food 
changed.’ 

«“« Well,’ replied the immovable Salvotti, ‘then give 
him some millet.’ 

“For a long time, and even to the very moment of 
our appearing before the commission, poor Pallavicini 
thought it necessary to maintain the part he bad im- 
posed upon himself, but by which nobody was deceived. 
At last the day of examination arrived. Seated in the 
commission-chamber, whither I had preceded him, I saw 
him come in with a haughty air, his hat on one side, his 
head up, and his arms placed as wings. ‘Here I am, 
sir,’ said he to Salvotti, planting himself in the middle 
of the chamber. 

“«Do you persist in the puerile recantations of your 
first interrogatory 1’ enquired Salvotti. 

“« Yes, sir!’ cried Pallavicini five or six times, flap- 
ping his wings all the time. 

«¢ But that is absurd.’ 

3 





«+Absurd! There is none more absurd than your- 
self and your minions. My simplicity was imposed 
upon, they made me speak. They tortured me, sacri- 
ficed me, deprived me of my reason. It is infamous!’ 

“ Salvotti accompanied his increasing fury with slight 
inclinations of the head, and an ironical smile of appro- 
bation, contenting himself with merely saying, ‘ Com- 
pose yourself, compose yourself. Now that you have 
unburdened your heart, will you repeat—’ 

“« Repeat! I have nothing to repeat, nothing to con- 
firm,’ cried Pallavicini, raising his voice higher and 
higher, and flapping his arms as if he would shake them 
off. 
“« You refuse then to reply to the commission,’ said 
Salvotti, after having in vain tried to elicit some con- 
nected and rational answers from him. ‘This unbe- 
coming conduct, marquis, may cost you dear. Beware 
of the gallows !’ 

“The gallows! the gallows! what is the gallows to 
me? Very well, I will ascend it, and you shall be 
hangman.’ 

«“ While uttering these words with a thundering voice, 
Pallavicini raised his head, turned upon his heels, and 
proudly marched to the door, shaking violently what he 
called his wings, and casting looks of triumph on his 
judges.” 

Pallavicini, whom during this recital I had been watch- 
ing, continued to be warmly engaged in a question of 
language ; his voice sounded all through the room. All 
at once Boiza came in, and said, “ Gentlemen, I have 
just heard that Salvotti is appointed member of the senate 
of Verona.” 

«“ Are you in earnest,” demanded Pallavicini. 

“ Certainly ; it is a reward for his zeal and fidelity.” 

“Say rather the price of blood,” rejoined the marquis, 
whose indignation now blazed out more than ever. 

Fatigued with the journey, and still more with the 
steep ascent of the staircase, Confalonieri lay without 
taking any kind of food. His night was bad; and the 
next evening, after a painful day’s journey, he was 
obliged to be carried into the dark and chilly prison in 
which we were placed in Vicenza. His strength was 
visibly declining, his fits more frequent; and a doctor 
who came to examine the patient pronounced that it 
would be dangerous for him to continue the journey. 
I then anxiously enquired of Bolza what he would do. 
“ Our instructions,” he said, “ are too particular to ad- 
mit of our taking upon ourselves to leave the count 
here: he must follow.” 

“ But that would be downright murder. At least send 
a report to Vienna, describing his condition: say that 
his life is in danger, that the physician has declared it.” 

“T will endeavour to persuade the chief commissary 
to write.” 

Affected by the dampness of the prison, and the icy 
cold we had to endure, Confalonieri got much worse. 
The following day he continually relapsed from one faint- 
ing fit into another, and his dissolution appeared immi- 
nent. On arriving at Udine, where we met with no 
better reception than at Vicenza, we all remonstrated, 





Pallavicini especially; but our noble-minded sufferer, | 


with a resignation and mildness which nothing could 
disturb, only tried to console and calm us. 

Early the next morning Pavese came to tell us that 
we must prepare for departure. “It is impossible,” I 
replied: “the count cannot be removed; if he quits 
his bed he will perish. Go and inform the chief com- 
missary.” 

Ten minutes after he returned, downcast and grieved, 
saying. “ Signor Conte, you must get up;” and as my 
friend could not stir, the sergeant called in his men, and 
had him dressed and carried to our carriage. 

No day ever appeared to me so mortally long; never 
did I feel more keenly the torments of expectation and 
passive suffering. Unable to relieve Confalonieri, [ held 
him fainting in my arms, watching his convulsive strug- 
gles against incessant fits of suffocation. Night over- 
took us on the road, and the mountain-wind blew furi- 
ously. The hands and face of the poor patient were 
frozen ; his heart motionless; and his body, as though 
an inanimate thing, moved about heavily with every jolt 
of the coach. 

At length we reached Tarvis, the village where we 
were to stop. The gend’armes lifted the count out of 
the carriage, and transported him to a room on the 


ground floor, where he lay like a corpse. We all thought |’ 





he was dead, and had been some time mourning round 
him, when all at once his arms moved, his breast heaved, 
and his lips quivered. Shortly after he spoke, but was 
delirious: we placed him against the wainscoat, that the 
blood collected round his brain might take its usual 
course, and his raving cease. 

On raising my eyes, I was struck with the sight of a 
large portrait of the Emperor Francis, placed exactly 
above the head of Confalonieri, as if to preside over this 
scene of suffering. I shuddered, and turned my eyes 
from the sour, unintellectual face of a man hostile to 
every thing great, and who caused the misery of that 
generous being whose features, even in such an agony, 
preserved the stamp of superiority. 

“ Here is the best physician of the neighbourhood,” 
said Bolza, quickly entering the room with a man of 
short dimensions, and a flushed coarse complexion, 
‘“« How is the count?” 

The doctor tried to approach, but he staggered at 
every step. He was a German, and could not speak 
one word of Italian. On drawing near the patient, he 
crossed his arms, observed him some moments in silence, 
and then roared out ia his native language, « ‘This man 
is lost! this man is dead! why send for me?” then he 
continued bending to feel his pulse. “It is a fit of apo- 
plexy ; nothing remains to be done, I shall go away.” 
As he uttered these last words, Confalonieri, who had 
been some time perfectly still, moved one of his limbs. 
«“ We must bleed him! we must bleed him!”’ cried the 
physician in great animation ; and finding that he had 
forgotten to bring his instruments, he continued, “ Quick ! 
run to my house—no, don’t; I will go myself. Pour 
some iced water on his head—no, I am mistaken; do 
nothing at all—yes, yes; keep his feet warm. Oh my 
God! my God!” and he went away, upsetting two or 
three chairs, and nearly falling with them on the floor. 
When he returned, Confalonieri had recovered from his 
fainting, and would neither submit to be bled, nor to 
have any ice applied to his stomach, as the doctor now 
required; which rendered the latter so very clamorous 
and offensive, that we were obliged to drive him out of 
the room by force. 

The day after we proceeded to Willach ; but (onfa- 
lonieri was placed in a separate carriage, that he might 
be more at ease. Convinced, at last, that it was im- 
possible for the count to sustain the journey any longer, 
the chief commissary consented to leave him there. On 
this being settled, Confalonieri called us round his couch, 
and bade us farewell, expressing his deep regret at being 
thus compelled to part with us. We all embraced him 
In tears. 

In the course of the evening, aftera long and affecting 
conversation, he said to me, “ At Spielberg you will find 
Silvio Pellico, whom I have often mentioned to you. 
Try by every means to make his acquaintance : he is the 
most affectionate, the purest and sincerest creature | have 
met with in my life; his friendship is a real blessing. 
If you ever are fortunate enough to see him, pray tell 
him that I have bitterly wept over his fate; and that 
few things grieve me more than being thus compelled to 
renounce the hope of clasping him to my heart. With 
him you may speak of my angel.” After a short pause, 
he continued, struggling to subdue this idea which pre- 
dominated in his mind: “If I stood alone on this earth, 
I should not care much for man’s opinion ; but my name 
and family will not perish with me. You know what I 
would have done for the independence of my country, 
and what temperate institutions I would have co-operated 
to establish. Some day, I trust, you will be restored to 
your native land. Make known then to the world that 
I was not a wild revolutionist, that the welfare of my 
fellow-countrymen was my only object ; and that during 
my arduous trial not one word injurious to any patriot 
has ever escaped my lips.” 

The night was long and sleepless: on the morrow I 
was so broken down by sorrow that I felt unable to reach 
the carriage without assistance. I remained the whole 
day in deep silence. What was then passing in my 
mind is but too present to me even now, when, returned 
to my country and surrounded by affectionate friends, I 
never cease to regret him whom I left in the dungeons 
of Spielberg—he whom nine years of the strictest 
intimacy, nine years of trial and suffering have taught 
me to venerate and cherish a hundred times more than 
at the moment we separated at Willach. 

At Krems, a little town on the Danube, at which we 
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arrived eight days after leaving Confalonieri, we learned 
that a chief commissary of police had been sent to fetch 
him to Vienna. I received the news with joy, as a proof 
that my poor friend was yet living; but when Bolza, to 
complete his confidential communication, added that the 
emperor had sent for the count in the hope of conquer- 
ing his obstinate silence, I said with grief that the last 
seal had thus been affixed to his doom. Some of our 
party, who knew not sufficiently either Confalonieri’s 
constancy or the unforgiving character of the emperor, 
would entertain a different opinion, and hope; but the 
course of events has, alas! but too clearly shown that 
they laboured under an illusion. 

Only a few days’ march now remained to reach Spiel- 
berg: we ttaveled very slowly, it is true; but we ad- 
vanced, and the end of the journey was close at hand. 
One evening we were informed that for the last time we 
were to have our meal together, and to sleep in a bed. 
We embraced each other, and parted, as if we were 
never to meet again. The next morning, on Sunday, 
the 26th of February, we had scarcely been three hours 
on the high road from Znaim to Brinn, when a fortress 
frowning on the summit of a hill attracted our attention. 
It was Spielberg! “It is there, then,” exclaimed Bor- 
sieri, “ that my poor Pellico has been languishing these 
two years—that we are going to be buried alive! How 
gloomy is the aspect of that prison, even in spite of the 
rising sun! Oh my poor parents and sisters, we shall 
never meet again—never—” 

I took his hand and said, “ Borsieri, He who is the 
source of sorrow and of joy will take pity on them. 
Let us but merit his mercy by patience and resignation.” 

The road now began to be crowded with vehicles and 
persons riding or walking. The director-general of the 
police of Moravia, who came to meet us, ordered that 
the blinds of our carriages should be pulled down. We 
proceeded slowly, and with withered hearts, tearless, and 
vacant eyes, awaited in silence the moment when the 
gates of Spielberg should open to receive us. After the 
most laborious efforts to drag our heavy coaches over 
the sieep ascent of the mountain, the horses stopped— 
a sound of chains and belts was heard: the heavy gates 
creaked on their hinges—and we entered! The clock 
of the chapel struck twelve. Overwhelmed with afflic- 
tien, I thought of the beloved objects of my love, and 
prayed God to give them consclation and peace for the 
long sufferings I was doomed to endure in that sojourn 
of grief. 


THE END. 





Che Bohemian. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GILBERT*EARLE.” 
Our sins are like the dragon's teeth, sown by Cadmus—they 
rise up against usin the shape of men armed for our destruc- 


tion. —Bacon. 


CHAPTER I. 


She had the Asiatic eye, 

Dark as above us is the sky; 

But through it stole a tender light, 

Like the first moonrise at midnight; 

Large, dark, and swimming in the stream 
Which seem'd to melt, to its own beam : 

All love, half languor, and haif fire, 

Like saints that at the stake expire.—Byron. 


It was in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
that the Count Adrian von Oberfeldt chanced to be at the 
fair of Leipzig. He was there, not for purposes of busi- 
ness, nor directly of pleasure; but to unite, with the 
dissipating a certain portion of time, the chance of meet- 
ing in the crowded and bustling scene some object or 
adventure, which might give him that excitation, the 
want of which made his time so heavy on his hands. 
Oberfeldt was a person very different from the race of 
Thondertentroncks, then so common in his country ;— 
he had bad advantages which few of them possessed, 
and his natural gifts had enabled him to profit by them 
to the utmost. He had, at the age of eighteen, become 
attached to the Saxon embassy at Versailles; and had 
resided, for several years, at that brilliant and cultivated 





court. Endowed by nature with great quickness of per- 
ception, and susceptibility of temperament, he had im- 
bibed much intellectual improvement from the atmosphere 
of wit and of literature by which he was surrounded ; 
and, at the same time, he graduated in that system of 
polished gallantry, which, at that period of Louis XIV.’s 
reign, was so prevalent at his court. In love, as in play, 


On commence par étre dupe, 
On finit par étre fripon—— 


A young German, with the romantic feelings of his 
country fermenting in his heart, and with the blood of 
eighteen boiling in his veins, was, of all men, the most 
calculated to believe the world of love to be every thing 
that its first aspect seemed to his intoxicated sight—and, 
consequently, to receive some most chilling and painful 
shocks as the reality forced itself upon him. In a state 
of society so factitious, and so craving of excitement, as 
the French court then presented,—a disposition new and 
ardent, like that of Adrian Oberfeldt, was certain to be 
exceedingly attractive, and to cause its owner to be pro- 
portionately sought after. But this very effect must 
speedily destroy its cause: the bloom which invited the 
touch was worn off by its frequency, and Adrian, like 
Peter of Russia, bought, by his own experience, the 
power of retaliating, and more than retaliating, upon 
the parties by whose means he had suffered. If the 
warmth of his disposition was likely to blind him, the 
keenness and vigour of his mind sufficed speedily to dis- 
sipate the mist; and, like many persons of similar fine 
qualities, he became spoiled from the very reason of 
having possessed them. 

There can be no character more dangerous to women 
than that which Oberfeldt now became. With mental 
powers which commanded respect, and facilitated the 


| accomplishment of the objects to which he might devote 


himself,—he united sufficient warmth of heart to throw 
an air of se:timent and of reality over his professions, 
and sufficient experience and skill in tracing the laby- 
rynth of female feeling to prevent his passions running 
beyond his management, and thus throwing the com- 
mand of the game into his adversary’s hand. Exer- 
cising these advantages to their full extent, and enjoying 
generally the polished and intellectual society in which 
he lived, Adrian Oberfeldt passed upwards of six years ; 
when, to his great annoyance and mortification, he was 
recalled into his own country. 

Few things could be more different than the boy who 
went and the man who returned. There were, it is true, 
some points of resemblance left. The blooming youth 
had ripened into the handsome man — the eye wus keener 
—the graceful limb more vigorous—the whole aspect 
more decided and mature. The mind, also, bore the 
effects of cultivation, but of cultivation of the original 
soil—the capability of expansion and accomplishment 
had been replaced by the acquisitions themselves. But, 
instead of the ardent and confiding disposition—the 
heart yearning to like and to love—the generous self- 
sacrificing unreserve of boyish feelings,—there were now 
the supercilious self-concentration of the man of the 
world—the sentiments touched with the selfishness of 
an indulged epicurean—the calculating skill of a man 
whose commerce with women had been that of intrigue 
rather than of love—an art carefully studied, not the 
outbreaking irrepressible feelings of uncorrupted nature. 

To such a person as this, a country castle in the 
circles of Saxony could not fail to be a most distateful 
abode. The business incidental upon succeeding to his 
paternal inheritance, as well as a reluctance to re-appear 
as a private individual where he had always possessed 
the advantages attending an official character, prevented 
his returning to France, to which his inclinations would 
otherwise have prompted him. The coarseness and ig- 
norance of his neighbours made his intercourse with 
them confined to the necessary formalities of his posi- 
tion. At the time, therefore, at which I present him to 
my readers, which was a few months after his return to 
Germany, he was beginning to be devoured with ennui 
—and to lament most heartily that fate had made him 
a count of the empire, instead of a member of the court 
of Louis Quatorze. 

“ This will never do!’ he yawned one morning, as 
he sat picking his teeth after breakfast in the large and 
gloomy hall at Oberfeldt—* another month like the last, 
and I shall die of the spleen beyond redemption. My 
tongue will lose the power of articulation from shecr 








disuse, as my mind has begun to rust already. What 
brutes are these Saxon barons, worse than the boars they 
hunt! What a picture would the Sévigné draw of that 
ogre Howlerwhissel, my next neighbour—with his dun- 
geon of a castle—his mountains of hams, and his seas 
of schwartzbier !” 

His meditations on the difference between the banks 
of the Oise and those of the Elbe were interrupted by 
the entrance of one of his principal servants, to ask 
leave to be absent for a few days, for the purpose of go- 
ing to the fair at Leipzig. Any change is acceptable to 
a person in the mood of mind in which the count then 
was—and the idea strock him that he, too, would go to 
the fair. “ Any thing is better than becoming rooted 
here!” he exclaimed—and in a couple of hours he was 
on his road to Leipzig. 

It was not very likely that a German fair should afford 
much amusement to a fastidious Parisian ; and, accord- 
ingly, Oberfeldt wandered through the multitudes throng- 
ing for business and for pleasure, with an almost equal 
feeling of disdain and discontent. He felt that he bad 
there no object, no pursuit—there was nothing—as he 
judged—fit to be presented to an eye formed on the ex- 
hibitions of the French court. How could one, accus- 
tomed to Racine and Moliere, endure the wretched farcers 
who grimaced upon the German booths? How could 
one who had assisted at the ballets at Versailles, bear to 
look upon the tumblers with whom the uncultivated 
Saxons were delighted ? At last his attention was caught 
in a quarter where, of all places, it was least to be ex- 
pected. 

He was lounging through the great square, on his re- 
turn to his inn,—when he saw, advancing towards him, 
a party of Bohemians. They consisted of two men and 
several women. Their appearance was wild and pecu- 
liar—their dark eyes, and jetty hair, and embrowned 
complexion, assorted admirably with the partially Ori- 
ental costume which they seemed to affect. ‘he men 
were clad in loose trowsers—(a fashion which then had 
scarcely obtained even among sailors )—short jackets, or- 
namented with a multitude of buttons after the German 
mode—and caps rounded at the top, and encircled at the 
brim by a large and protruding band of fur, which gave 
it somewhat of the air of a Moorish turban ;—thus con- 
joining in their costume the fashions of the country in 
which they were, and of that from which they claimed 
their origin. The dress of the women was of somewhat 
a similar nature ;—the petticoat of red cloth might have 
been the garment of a German peasant, while the dark 
scarf which was wrapped in fantastic folds around their 
shoulders, assumed the form of Oriental drapery. Their 
head-dress, also, was shaped into the fashion of a turban. 

Oberfeldt paused a moment to gaze upon this singular 
group, when three of their number struck up a wild and 
spirited air, upon a flute and two guitars, and a fourth, 
with a tambourine in her hand, sprang into the centre of 
the circle—which had, by this time, gathered around 
them—to dance. The dancer was a young girl appa- 
rently about sixteen ;—she was slender and finely formed, 
like most of her race, but she was already of a height 
beyond their ordinary low stature, and had the appear- 
ance of not being yet arrived at her full growth, A 
petticoat of bright scarlet displayed an ankle, combining, 
like the fetlock of an Arabian horse, delicacy, activity, 
and grace, in a singular degree. The fine voluptuous 
outline of her limbs, at her early age, gave token, to a 
practised eye like that of Oberfeldt, of the perfection 
which it would attain in the maturity of womanly 
beauty. Her scarf was disposed around her bosom in a 
manner somewhat fantastic indeed, but highly picturesque 
and graceful,—while her abundant tresses of coal-black 
hair were, for their only covering and ornament, inter- 
twined with a few cars of wheat and cornflowers, appa- 
rently just plucked from the fields. Her skin was daik 
in complexion—but of that exquisite clearness, and ex- 
treme delicacy of texture, which almost :ender it doubt- 
ful whether it be surpassed by the most perfect fairness. 
It might be called 


—— That clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 





which we may suppose to have existed upon Cleopatra's 
cheek. Of her eyes—those gems which form the crown 
and completion to the golden circle of beauty—the de- 
scription has already been given in the motto at the head 








of this chapter. 
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The air to which she danced was wild and irregular, 
and the dance was accommodated to its varying expres- 
sion. Now, it was spirited, animated, and even tri- 
umphant—and in such parts the young Bohemian’s step 
became more rapid and decided—her eye flashed, and 
she swung her tambourine into the air, with a free and 
even fierce gesture, bespeaking exultation and pride. 
Then would come a sudden pause, and the music would 
recommence with a slow and soft measure: the bright 
eye then became languid aud beseeching—the move- 
ments and the whole bearing insinuating and subdued. 
Next the tone was of sorrow and dejection—and this 
versatile creature sank her head upon her breast, drooped 
her instrument by her side, and trailed her steps slowly 
and sadly on the ground. Then again the music burst 
forth into liveliness and joy—and again she sprang into 
the air, like the wild deer starting from the covert, and 
and the dance ended as it had begun, with the display of 
mingled activity, brilliancy, and grace. 

The count gazed in wonder upon a creature so beauti- 
ful and so striking. The graceful agility with which she 
danced—the picturesque movements and attitudes which 
were displayed in the performance on her instrament— 
and, above all, the face of youthful loveliness which 
beamed and sparkled with exercise—all these were cal- 
culated to impress, surprise, and delight one who loved, 
and could appreciate, beauty as much as Oberfeldt. A 
man who has studied it as he had done, is necessarily 
something of a physiognomist ; and, as he contemplated 
fixedly the countenance of this fascinating being, he 
thought he could perceive in it something superior to the 
lot which seemed to be hers, together with a conscious- 
ness of that superiority. The expression of her eye was 
not always in accordance with the smile upon her lip; 
a glance, now of weariness, now of disdain, was very 
very perceptible to one who looked with scrutiny ;—and 
the smile itself was frequently “in such a sort” as 
though “her spirit scorned itself that it could be moved 
to smile” for such purposes, and upon such people. 
These indications were not, indeed, open and plain. To 
the great majority of the spectators she appeared as 
mirthful as well as active as Terpsichore; it was only 
to him who possessed the talisman of refined observa- 
tion and acute deduction, that they were visible. At 
least he read them thus ;—though, perhaps, be might be 
so quick-sighted as to see that which did not exist—he 
might invest her with the feelings he thought most suit- 
ed to her position, and then imagine that he traced them 
in her aspect. 

As the dance ended, she held the tambourine horizon- 
tally—though without any more direct supplication. 
The spectators showered money upon it; and the count 
threw in a golden dollar. The largeness of the sum 
caused the eyes of the Bohemian, which were cast down 
during the whole of this proceeding, to be raised to the 
person who bestowed it. She looked into the face of 
Oberfeldt, as though to read the motive of his lavishness 
—and it seemed that the expression which she found 
there was peculiar and apparent—for her eyes were, on 
the instant, again lowered, and a suffusion of blushes 
spread over her face and brow. 

As the crowd began to move from the spot, the count 
drew near to the side of the young Bohemian—*« You 
dance enchantingly,” he said to her, in a low tone; “I 
never beheld such exquisite expression. By whom were 
you taught !” 

“ By the women of our tribe,” she answered. 

“ Had you no other instructers ?” 

“ None.” 

“ Strange !”’ muttered the count. He was silent for 
a short time, but still continued by the Bohemian’s side 
with his eyes riveted upon her. She seemed conscious 
of his gaze; for she kept her eyes fixed upon the ground, 
and the “eloquent blood” spoke in her cheek. “ There 
can be no deception in this,” thought Oberfeldt; « this 
is either nature, or the perfection of art—and a creature 
so young cannot have attained such power of simula- 
tion; the soul which now burns in blushes upon that 
cheek was surely not meant to inform the frame of a 
wandering Bohemian.” 

“ May I ask your name?” he added, aloud. 

« They call me Mabel,” answered the Bohemian. 

«“ Have you no second name ?” 

« Our tribe are all sprung from the same stock—we 
are distinguished among each other but by one name.” 


Oberfeldt, glancing his eyes, as he spoke, over the rest 
of the party. 
«“ My parents died while I was yet an infant,” said 
Mabel, and the count felt pleasure at the answer ; for 
in the wild features of the Bohemians he traced expres- 
sion too suited to their lot, to make him feel willing that 
any of them should have given birth to a being so in- 
teresting as that by his side. He was again silent for a 
few moments, and then added, “ Do you stay till the end 
of the fair ?” 
“* We do.” 
“ We shall meet again, then,” said the count; “ fare- 
well !” 
As he turned from her, Mabel raised her large eyes 
upon him ; and for the first time fixedly surveyed him as 
he walked away. She looked after him till he disap- 
peared in the crowd; and a heavy sigh struggled from 
her bosom, as she followed her party to exhibit in an- 
other quarter of the fair. 


—_>—— 
CHAPTER II. 


She was an Abyssinian maid; 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora.—CoLeripGe. 


As the cuunt sat over his flask of Rhenish, after his 
solitary dinner, he was surprised to find how strongly 
the young Bohemian interested his mind. It was not, 
perhaps, so much the degree of her beauty, as its pecu- 
liar character, that had struck his eye in the first instance 
—a circumstance the more probable from that eye hav- 
ing been sated with beauty in its ordinary forms and 
customary dress, The contrast, too, which he thought 
he discovered between the life Jed by this singular race 
of people and the mind of this individual member, both 
interested his pity in her cause, and stimulated his curi- 
osity and imagination. ‘There are few objects of pur- 
suit more engaging than the following out the labyrinth 
of a character to which we believe that we alone possess 
the clue: and the subject being adorned with youth and 
beauty does not, in any degree, lessen the interest of the 
occupation. Oberfeldt was, at this time, pining under 
the oppression of idleness; his mind craved some em- 
ployment ; his fancy was excited in the present instance, 
and he determined to indulge it. By the time he had 
finished his wine, he had resolved to see Mabel again 
the next day, and then to be guided by circumstances. 
Alas! how much evil both to ourselves and others has 
been perpetrated by our committing ourselves to that 
guidance ! 

Accordingly, the next day Oberfeldt sought the Bohe- 
mians in the fair. He found them just as a crowd had 
gathered round them (to witness their exhibitions—and 
again the performance devolved on Mabel. She was 
standing in the centre of the circle, with a small instru- 
ment of the guitar kind in her hand—she preluded a few 
notes upon it, and then began her song. Her delivery, 
however, was rather that of recitative than of positive 
singing; and, though her voice was both sweet and 
powerful, the chief interest of the piece was in the vivid 
expression which she threw into the successive passages, 
and the appropriate and animated action with which she 
illustrated the whole. 

The song was a Moorish legend of a Numidian girl 
being torn from her house and carried into slavery in 
Granada. She is placed in the king’s harem, whither 
her lover penetrates in search of her—he is discovered, 
and, in despite of her entreaties, is put to death before 
her eyes. She falls dead upon his corpse. It is evident 
that such a subject as this would give the amplest scope 
to a rapidly varied representation of the passions, and 
Mabel availed herself of it to the utmost. She began 
calmly, even monotonously, with a description of the 
life of the Numidians of the desert—their camps, their 
camels, their vast flocks and herds, their hospitality, their 
honourable virtues. But, as she advanced, she warmed ; 
and the agony of being suddenly torn from all the ties 
of home, all the charities of kindred and affection, was 
given with a pathos which drew tears from the eyes of 
many of the listening group—how little soever they 
might be supposed to be likely to be moved by the effects 
of poetry and music. She then proceeded to describe 
the Alhambra: all the gorgeousness of Eastern imagery 
was lavished upon the description in the poem—and 


of declamation, which showed with what skill she could 
shift the tone of her delivery, and adapt it to that of the 
subject matter. Then came the despair of the new-made 
slave—her drooping and pining in her splendid prison— 
and the sickening of her soul, in the midst of every 
beauty of art, and every beauty of nature, for the sandy 
deserts and simple habits of her early home. There 
was, in this part of her song, a cadence so mournful in 
her voice, an expression of deep gloom in her counte- 
nance, that Oberfeldt could scarcely trace the possible 
existence of the brilliancy of both which had been dis- 
played a moment before. Then came the more agitating 
and tumultuous passions—joy, frantic joy, at the un- 
expected meeting with her lover—anxiety for his fate— 
despair at his discovery—energy, fervency of supplica- 
tion to effect his pardon—rapt, rigid, deadly horror at 
the final catastrophe—all these varied emotions were 
rendered with a force and truth that struck Oberfeldt 
with amazement as well as with delight. 

Few objects, indeed, could be more attractive and en- 
thralling than that before his eyes. Mabel wore, this 
day, a roll of scarlet intertwisted with her hair, which 
showed its exquisite tint and texture in strong and beau- 
tiful relief. From this, however, in the energy of her 
action, a portion had escaped, and streamed down her 
back in long and waving tresses. Her finely moulded 
arms were bare—and as they were now pressed to her 
bosom, now outstretched towards heaven, now trembling 
in supplication, and now again only striking a few notes 
upon her lute—it seemed wonderful that gestures so 
varied, so rapid, and, to all appearance, so perfectly free 
and unrestrained, should all and each be still within the 
limits of grace, and of picturesque beauty. Her elo- 
quent countenance, too, varied with the varying sense— 
now calm—now bespeaking sorrow—now fond affection 
—now the agony of entreaty—now the extremity of de- 
spair. The fire rose into her eye, the blood into her 
cheek—her lip quivered, her brow was bent—she seemed 
wholly engrossed and carried away by her subject, and, 
unmindful of the admiring crowd around her, to give 
herself up to the inspiration of the moment. 

“This is no ordinary being,” thought Oberfeldt— 
“ here are, indeed, capabilities and powers which educa- 
tion would draw out into perfection. The Descuillet 
herself* has not the natural gifts of this young untutored 
creature. If she can thus speak the language of all the 
passions by the mere force of inherent genius, what 
would she not do when art had lent her aid to cultivate 
and fashion the first form of nature? I must see more 
of her.” 


Mabel, at the conclusion of the legend, stood, with her 
arms drooping by her sides, and her eyes fixed upon the 
earth, changed from the inspired sybil which she had 
seeined so lately, into a form so motionless that it might 
have been mistaken for a statue, if it had not been for 
the heaving of her bosom, quick and full, from the ex- 
ertion she had undergone. ‘This time her companions 
collected the contributions of the audience ; and Mabel 
stood thus apparently unheedful of all around her, while 
they were so doing. She chanced, however, to raise her 
eyes for a moment, and they encountered those of Ober- 
feldt fixed upon her with the expression of approval and 
admiration to which the thoughts I have detailed above 
would naturally give rise. A flood of crimson poured 
over her neck, face, and forehead, as she became con- 
scious of the intensity and the expression of the count’s 
gaze. She moved towards her companions, and en- 
deavoured to mix with them in the crowd. 

But Oberfeldt was in an instant at her side. “So,” 
he said in that tone of soft insinuation which he knew 
how to assume so well—“ I saw yesterday but a sample 
of the gifts which nature has showered upon you so 
lavishly—this vivid and exquisite expression, in which 
the soul bursts forth in every variety of passion and of 
power—this could not have been taught you by the 
women of your tribe. From whence, then, do you de- 
rive accomplishments which would be wonderful in any 
one, still more wonderful in one in your position—from 
what source have you acquired these ?” 

Mabel was silent. 

« Will you not speak to me?” said Oberfeldt, in a 
voice and with a manner which had seldom failed to ex- 
tract an answer. 





Mabel recited it with a corresponding pomp and richness 





« Are your parents among your companions !” asked 


® A celebrated actress in Louis XIV.'s reign. 
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« How can I answer such questions as you have asked 
me ?” said Mabel in a low, yet firm tone, 

«“[ must answer it myself, then,” returned the count 
—“ it is from nature that you have received these gifts— 
no other hand can give them—and yet it is strange,” he 
added, as though in soliloquy, yet taking especial care 
that no word should escape his companion, “ it is strange 
that unassisted nature should produce such fruits as 
these ! what would she not have done with cultivation !” 
Mabel slightly started at these words—and raised her 
eyes as though to scrutinise Oberfeldt’s meaning. They 
sank again before his gaze of undissembled admiration. 
He saw that the arrow had strack—* Should you not 
desire,” he continued, “to receive some instructions to 
develope talents so exquisite?” 

« Alas!” she answered, in a voice in which bitterness 
mingled with depression—* who would instruct the poor 
outcast Bohemian? who would think one of that de- 
spised race worthy of kindness or care? No!—I may 
continue to please the ignorant rabble, or to draw an 
enquiry of passing curiosity even from such as you, sir, 
Bat that is the boundary which I can never pass—there 
is the line that has been drawn between my race and the 





rest of mankind—they shrink from us, we prey on them” 
—her feelings seemed to rise into anger as she spoke— 
this chord seemed to jar all her feelings, and to be one 


that she touched on often, 

«“ Nay,” said the count, “ you do wrong to both your- 
selves and us. You surely caniot believe that it is mere 
curiosity which impels me to address you. Do you think 
that I am blind to beauty and to genius, because it exists 
in a people different from that of which Tam one? Do 
you think that I can bear to see qualities of person and 
of mind such as you possess thrown away upon the pur- 
poses to which I have seen them applied !” 

«If I do posses,” said Mabel, “ any portion of those 
powers which you exaggerate so extravagantly, such are 
the purposes to which they must ever be devoted—such 
are the issues towards which they must ever tend. I 
thank you for your generous commiseration—but it can 
be of no avail. Iam the puppet of which my people 
pull the wires—the praised and flattered puppet I may 
perhaps become—but I remain the puppet still.” 

The crowd had, in some degree, separated the count 
and her from her companions. At this moment, as 
though to verify her speech, a shrill woman’s voice was 
heard over the hum of the crowd—* Mabel !” 

«“ Hark !—I am called; the wire is pulled,” she added 
with a melancholy smile, “and [ mast needs obey it.” 

Oberfeldt seized ber hand—*« Nay,” he exclaimed, 
“we part not thus—I cannot, I cannot thus lose sight of 
you” —*« Mabel!” again shouted the old Bohemian. 

“ Loose me, sir,” she said in violent agitation ; “ you 
know not what I may suffer for this.” 

“ First, then, promise that I shall see you again”— 
“No, it is impossible—I cannot—indeed I cannot.” 

«“ Here, on this spot—to-morrow—at twilight’’—said 
Oberfeldt—* say that you will be here.” Mabel was 
again called—* Nay, I will not let go my hold till you 
say you will!” Again the woman called her name, and 
in an angry voice. 

«JT will,” she murmured in a scarcely audible tone. 
But Oberfeldt heard it full well—he loosed his grasp, and 
she was out of sight in an instant. 

As the next day wore away, the count was surprised 
at the strong hold which he found this singular creature 
had taken upon his imagination. Her manner, during 
their conversation, had fully confirmed bis first impression 
as to her capabilities of improvement. There was none 
of the affectation of a vulgar genius—not the least 
shadow of the airs of a vulgar beauty. 
deed, all the treshness arising from the peculiarity of her 
race, and of her habits of life, without any alloy of that 
corseness which might have been expected to attach to 
it. He saw that her disposition was ardent, and he be- 
lieved it to be yet unstained. The painful consciousness 
of the degraded condition of a Bohemian was evidently 
the ruling feeling of her mind; and it would seem to 
embitter a temperament otherwise enthusiastic, to turn 
the display of her talents into matter of shame rather 
than of pride—and thus to make what would have been 
the trial of another, humiliation to her. 

It is ever thus, indeed, with a stroig mind—when a 
stigma which, like that of leprosy, cuts it off from equal 
intercourse with markind, is cast upon it, it is sure to 
imbibo a portion of acridity, from which, otherwise, it 
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would have remained free. “It must, indeed,” thought 
Oberfeldt, “ be most galling to a spirit like hers to be 
made a raree-show for clowns to gaze at—to be ranked 
with the base mummers who grimace upon the booths of 
a fair '—for who will mark the difference between mental 
powers like hers, and the trick and buffooneries of so 
many of her wretched compeers? Not surely those 
who commonly witness their exertion; both are ex- 
hibited on the same scene, and are popularly classed to- 
gether—that is enough for judges such as these. Poor, 
poor creature! And yet she seems to reject pity while 
she is touched by it—to cling tenaciously to that lot of 
which, it is manifest, the iron has entered into her soul. 
She is a problem difficult to solve, and which needs 
further study”—and he comforted himself with the idea 
that his interview with her that evening would be unin- 
terrupted aud unwitnessed. 

Again he felt his thoughts reverting to the same sub- 
ject—he found he could not drive it from his mind—and 
he became almost angry at the power which it had ac- 
quired over him. And is it for a Bohemian—for a 
common stroller that I am taking allthis interest? Is it 
possible that, at this time of day, I can be calculating 
my approaches to a person like this, after all that has 
come and gone?” and his memory ran over several of 
his Parisian adventures that made him almost feel ashamed 
of that in which he was about to engage. “But am I 
not,” he continued, “ now judging of things in the gross 
and by classes, as I have just accused these burghers and 
boors of doing? Is not the study of such a mind as 
this young Bohemian’s, in all its strength of native lalent, 
in all its singularity of circumstance, and freshness of 
| youth, worth far more than the acquisition of the hack- 
| neyed hearts of such women as Dorillac, and Fonville, 
and Rosalie? And for beauty—real, free, unaided beau- 
| ty—I question whether I ever met her equal. At all 
events, I will see her to-night. I will satisfy myself as 
to what she really is—I will complete my map of her 
mind, and then—why then the hour must suffice to bear 
its own burden on its wings.” 

T'he shades of the autumnal evening were beginning 
to fall when Oberfeldt arrived at the appointed place of 
meeting. He paced up and down with a degree of 
anxiety and impatience, which he himself was surprised 
at feeling for such a cause. ‘“ She surely does not mean 
to baulk me, and not come,” he muttered, as he took his 
fifth turn along the square without seeing her—* ’faith, 
it would almost serve me right. Adrian Oberfeldt to be 
| jilted by a gipsy !—the story would tell well inthe Marais* 
| —it would furnish excellent matter for a lampoon—I 
have a mind to indite it myself. ‘The cozened count, 
or the Bohemian bite’-—’twould make a nice variety for 
the minx to sing at her next fair, instead of her Moorish 
ballad.” But while he thus grumbled, with all the sensi- 
tiveness to ridicule of a true Parisian, he continued to 
walk close to the appointed place, as though he did not 
think the hope so forlorn as he chose to represent it to 
himself. At length he perceived a female figure, wrap- 
ped in a cloak, crossing the square towards the spot 
where he was—and as it drew near, he recognised Mabel. 
| He was about to begin the conversation with some allu- 
sion to her want of punctuality—for his ruffled self-love 
was not yet quite composed—but the serious and even 
melancholy expression of her countenance, in which 
modesty, though not bashfulness, was mingled, checked 
at once the half jest, half sneer, that was on his tongue: 
| with that tact which no one possessed more than him, he 
| saw in a moment that it would be misplaced and mis- 
| timed; he was about to change his key, when, to his 
surprise, the Bobemian spoke first. 

“TI have kept my promise, sir,” she said, “ which you 
| wrung from me last night, I may say, so ungenerously ; 
| [ have kept my promise, to show you that a Bohemian 
can hold her word sacred. I have come hither because 
I said I would do so; but I cannot remain here: I did 
not promise that—and it is not fitting that I should—” 

“ Nay,” interrupted Oberfeldt, “but it was implied, 
| though not expressed in words. You aceeded to my 
request ; you could not think that that meant only that 
you should appear at this spot, and then vanish in an 
instant. But come—this is idle—believe me it is not 
for the indulgence of curiosity, or of a casual and pass- 
ing sympathy, that I have desired to converse with you. 
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I have been moved deeply to see a creature so young, so 
1 vely, so gifted, devoted to a fate such as that of most 
of your race. I speak frankly to you, Mabel ; for I think 
you have intelligence and strength of mind to understand 
what I would infer, and not to take offence at my in- 
ferring it. The talents I have scen you display on a 
scene so unfitted for such talents, need but slight culti- 
vation, or rather direction, to place you upon the emi- 
nence to which they so well entitle you. It grieves me 
to the beart to see them thrown away in your wandering 
exhibitions—shall I add, to see you destined to follow 
such a course of life?” 

It was in a low and tremulous tone that Mabel an. 
swered him. “ Alas! sir,” she said, “ the voice of kind- 
ness is so new to me, that I can scarcely control the 
emotions to which it gives rise. I am praised and flat- 
tered often, it is true; but there is no kindness, no fecl- 
ing, towards the object to whom that heartless commen- 
dation is addressed. I will not affect, sir, wholly to 
disclaim the belief that I am fitted for something better 
than the wretched: life { lead—but I cannot escape from 
it! It is to me what his caste is to the Indian—how- 
ever hateful, however loathed, there is no outlet from it 
—every other condition is barred against me.” 

«I was confident,” said the count, “ that the life of a 
Bohemian could not but be distasteful to you !” 

“ Distasteful!—Oh God! did you but know what it is 
to smile when the heart is bursting—to strive to gain the 
applause of those you scorn—to display your acquire- 
ments, like the paces of a managed horse, by word of 
command—to be the show for a mob to gaze and gape 
at—watching their nod, seeking their smile—you would 
indeed think my lot deserving of compassion? To be 
scoffed at as one of an outcast race—to be despised for 
the very blood which flows within my veins—nay, to 
live among those who prove the slur not to be wholly 
unjust—the distance and suspicion to be in some degree 
deserved—these things are indeed bitter ingredients in 
the cup of life—they may well make my soul sicken at 
the prospect that lies stretched before me!” and -he 
paused, as though from the pain arising from the picture 
she had drawn. 

“Tf such be your feelings,” said the count, with the 
rapidity and warmth of strongly excited feeling—* there 
is no reason why you should be longer exposed to their 
operation. You are an orphan—you have no natural 
ties to the band among whom you have been brought up 
—trust yourself to me—to one whose first and dearest 
wish will be to contribute to your happiness—to advance 
your welfare. The interest to which you have given 
rise within me is not to be measured by the date of our 
acquaintance; your beauty, your natural gifts and su- 
perior acquirements, the contrast between your position 
and your merits and feelings—all these things have 
wrought the work of time—through my sentiments of 
admiration and compassion they have touched my heart.” 

« Alas!” answered Mabel, after a pause, and in a voice 
of melancholy, “this is another of the curses of my 
wretched lot! There can be for me no such thing as 
disinterested kindness—you seemed to have felt it—and 
lo! it is changed at once into the selfishness of dis- 
honourable solicitation. No, sir! believe me, the father- 
less, unhappy Boliemian girl, prefers her wretched con- 
dition, with all its pain ard humiliation, to the ignominy 
of escaping from it by acceding to. propositions made to 
her, in the trust of that very wretchedness itself.” 

“ By heavens! you do me wrong ; it is not as a poor 
Bohemian that I regard you; if I did, you would be 
subject to no solicitations from me. It is as one on 
whom Heaven has bestowed beauty the most touching, 
talents the most exquisite—gifts, in a word, which dazzle 
the imagination while they enthral the heart—which 
engross the whole being in wonder and delight. I do 
not use the language of exaggeration—I speak the merest 
truth when I say that since yesterday I have never for a 
moment been able to drive you from my thoughts—I 
have even (you will believe now), I have even been 
angry with myself for allowing your image to occupy 
my mind so absolutely. And it is this whicb will scarce- 
ly permit me to believe that two days ago I saw you for 
the first time—my feelings have been so accumulated 
and crowded together during that period, tbat it seems 
as if months were necessary for their sensation. And 
yet you say that I presume upon your unhappy situatiqn 
—that I should not thus address a person of happier 
fortunes. Perhaps this may be true—for towards one 
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so placed my feelings would not have been thus excited 
—that discrepancy would not have existed between your 
destiny and your deserts, which awakened sensations 
first of surprise and then of tenderness.” 

« You speak but too plausibly, sir—your sophistry is 
too subtle for me to be able to refute it—but I am not in 
the slightest degree the less aware that it is sophistry. 
There is but one right and one wrong; colour them as 
you may, the voice within proclaims which is which—it 
remains with ourselves to choose what we shall follow. 
I am grateful, believe me, most grateful for the interest 
which I am willing to believe you feel in the fate of one 
so forlorn and desolate as I am—I am touched most deep- 
ly, by being an object of interest to any one. You have 
spoken to me considerately, also, as well as kindly—you 
have respected my feelings—and the sensation that you 
have done so—now felt for the first time—is, heaven 
knows! most delightful. Do not, therefore, stain your 
conduct towards me by the blot of the common and 
selfish temptation you have striven to set before me. 
Between your rank and mine (for I am well aware who 
you are)—there is an impassable bar—all attempts to 
draw them nearer to each other only tend to the degra- 
dation of both.” 

Oberfeldt was amazed. It is seldom that when the 
heart is warmed and touched, the reason can remain firm 
and cool—and least of all did he expect to meet with this 
phenomenon in a young uneducated Bohemian. So 
much straight-forward sense and rectitude of feeling, 
without the slightest tinge of prudery or of pique, 
astonished him. He saw that he must shift his ground. 
He had hoped to effect a coup-de-main, but he perceived 
that her heart must be irrevocably entangled before her 
reason could be hushed. The prospect of the occupa- 
tion inspired him—the appearance of difficulty, real, 
though, as he hoped, slight, spurred his imagination, .s 
the sprinkling of water makes a fire burn the keener. 
These ideas and sensations passed through his mind in 
a moment’s space—and, with all the animation of an 
artist engaging in a pursuit in which he is skilled, he 
renewed the unequal warfare. 

“T am glad,” he said, “ that at least you do me the 
justice to believe that I do feel interest for your fate—but, 
so believing, how can you suppose it possible that I can 
bear it to continue such as it now is? If you know 
who I am, you know that I have the power, as assuredly 
I have the will, to give those talents which first charmed 
me, every expansion that instruction can yield—surely 
the desire to see them meet the fate they merit, to wit- 
ness the effects of the hand of tuition upon them—to see 
art mould such exquisite materials of nature—this surely 
is not selfish, at least in the reproachful sense in which 
the term is commonly used, nay, in which you have now 
used it? If I must plead guilty to selfishness, it is that 
I covet the reflection that I have been the means of res- 
cuing such a being from a condition so deplorable—and 
of adding, as far as in me lay, to her comforts, to her 
happiness, to her merit itself. To this extent I indeed 
am selfish.” 

“ And,” said Mabel, “to a more moderate extent I 
must be so too—I am too selfish te buy even such ad- 
vantages as these at the price of my self-esteem. I am 
wretched, it is true—I belong to a race branded with the 
scorn of mankind—but I am innocent ; I have the proud 
consciousness that, individually, that scorn is unmerited ; 
under the impulse of this feeling I can even hurl it back 
again. No! my lot in this world is one doomed to 
suffering and to mortification of all kinds—but I cannot 
escape from it without guilt—in it I must continue for 
ever !”” 

Oberfeldt took no notice of those parts of this speech 
which were the most awkward and difficult for him to. 
answer: but he seized quickly upon the points that he 
could apply to his purpose. 

“ Nay, you are scarcely ingenuous with me. You 
have painted the miseries of the life you lead with a 
vividness and force of feeling that have shown me how 
faint even the extent of my ideas of its operation upon 
your mind was in comparison with the truth. I was 
aware of the strength of that mind—but I was not (par- 
don my bluntness—but I have begun by being frank 
with you, and I will continue to be so, cost me what it 
may )—I was not prepared to find its delicacy so great. 
I thought misfortune must have blunted the fineness of 
the edge, which, I perceive, it has served only to increase. 


daily task such as yours—but I had not fully estimated | 
with what disgust and loathing. Every moment, indeed, 

that I converse with you I receive fresh emotions of sur- 

prise—I see every instant, more and more, how extra- 

ordinary is the character with which I have to deal. But 

while, in proportionate degrees, it excuses me to myself 
(you know I have promised to be frank) for the inex- 

tricable hold which I find you to possess over my mind | 
—in the same ratio do I receive more intimate knowledge | 
of what your sufferings must be—in the same ratio does | 
my desire to free you from them acquire additional in- | 
tensity of purpose. And not, Mabel,” he added more | 
tenderly, “ not from selfishness.” 

At this moment the clock of the town hall, near which 
they stood, began to strike. Mabel counted it with 
eagerness, almost like that of poor Cinderella at her fated 
midnight—it struck eight—*I must be gone!” she ex- 
claimed, her whole feelings undergoing a sudden revolu- 
tion—the visions of the moment vanishing at once, and | 
the reality of life becoming again apparent—«I must 
go! I cannot stay one instant longer! I have already 
stayed too long—” and she began to cross the square at a 
rapid pace. 

«“ You must see me again,” said the count—* I will 
be here at the same hour to-morrow.” 

“Oh! no, no—I did not mean to have stayed to-night, | 
but come again I cannot.” 

“ Nay, this is not treating me with fairness—it is not | 
showing fairness to yourself. Whatever may be your | 
determination, surely what I have said does not merit to 
be broken off thus abruptly—surely I have given you no | 
cause to distrust me. However you may finally deter- 
mine, see me once more; do not let us part thus hurried- 
ly—give the thought of four and twenty hours to what 
I have proposed, and here, to-morrow, I shall expect your | 
answer. I think I may ask thus much of you—I hope 
I have not deserved a refusal at your hands—have I?” 
“T cannot say but that you have acted by me most 
kindly—most generously ; but indeed, indeed, it is better 
we should meet ~o more!” 

“ Nay,” said the count, taking her hand, and assuming 
a manner in which tenderness seemed to break through 
all other considerations—“ if it be only to say farewell— 
after what has passed, [ cannot bear that we should part 
thus, and you seem too urgent to press on homeward for 
me to ask you to stay now. Let me see you to-morrow, | 
if it be only for you to say that you have maturely weigh- | 
ed my proposition—and for me to assure you that, come 
what may, you will ever find a friend in Oberfeldt—say, 
say, J may hope to see you !” 

She answered, “ You may !” 

He folded her to his bosom, and pressed his lips upon 
her brow.—*“ Good night!” he said, “ remember to-mor- 
row.” 

Alas! was it likely that she should forget it? 


—— 
CHAPTER III. 


Chateau qui parle, et femme qui écoute, tous deux vont se ren- 
dre. 
Frencu PRovers. 


Oberfeldt was now in his element. He was no longer 
the yawning, dawdling, bored being, that had come to the 
fair of Leipzig, from sheer weariness of his own society ; 
—he had an object—there was just doubt enough of its 
attainment to excite him in the pursuit, and his feelings 
were sufficiently engaged to render the result a matter of 
considerable interest. It is seldom, indeed, that a man 
of the stamp of Adrian Oberfeldt engages fully in an affair 
of this nature without having his affections far more 
touched than, at the beginning, he intended they should 
be. They remain, it is true, at an immeasurable dis- 
tance from that headstrong uncontrollable love which 
causes the reason wholly to merge in the impulse of the 
heart ;—he keeps them still under his own power—but | 
at the same time, they make themselves strongly heard 
and felt. 

The count now considered and determined what should 
be his conduct with regard to Mabel, in the event of her 
yielding to his solicitations ;—for his offer had been, in 
truth, the impulse of the moment in which it was made. 
The determination to which he came smacked strongly 
of his Parisian education and habits. He resolved to 
bestow every pains upon the perfecting her abilities ;— 
that, during this process, she should reside at Oberfeldt 








I always knew that your feelings must shrink from a 


as much as was possible, consistently with her receiving 
the instructions of professors—and that when he had 
nur ed this exceeding promise into equal excellence, he 
would take her to Dresden, and bring her out upon the 
stage there, at that time the most brilliant in Germany, 
It was during the reign of the celebrated elector, Au- 


| gustus I., King of Poland,—and the tone and footing of 


his court, in every respect, fitted it for such a project. Its 
polish and cultivation would render it, far more than any 
of the German courts of that period, capable of appre- 
ciating talents like those of Mabel—while its extreme 
laxity of manners would render his connection with an 
actress less liable to censure than was elsewhere the case 
with reference to delinquencies of this kind, which had a 
plebeian for their object. Such was the plan which 
Oberfeldt conned over during nearly the whole day that 
followed the interview with Mabel that I have detailed 
in the foregoing chapter. 

In the evening they met again—and this gave rise to 
another, and another meeting. Oberfeldt shunned rather 
than sought bringing matters to a crisis ;—for he felt that, 
in the first instance, the decision would have gone against 


| him. He exerted all his powers to attract, to soften, to 


engage her heart. He saw plainly that the road to her 
conquest was through her affections, and for these he 
Oberfeldt, as I have said, bad profited to the full 


strove, 


| by the society in which he bad mixed during his residence 


in France. His conversa ion would have been distin- 
guished even among the moet talented and fastidious— 
was it then to be wondered at, that it should work ex- 
treme effect upon a young girl like Mabel,—who, with 
natural talents sufficient to enable her to taste and to 
delight in merits of this description, had hitherto been 


| confined to the company of gross and illiterate persons— 


strongly contrasted even with her own ideas—how much 
more so, then, when she had a standard and a model 
wherewith to compare them! The manner also, of 
mingled tenderness, admiration, and respect, which the 
count invariably used towards her, delightful as it alwavs 
is to its object, had to her the additional force of perfect 
novelty. Among her comrades, she had always been 
treated, if not with harshness, at least without any thing 
approaching to consideration—and now at once she found 
herself courted, flattered, almost worsbipped, by a person 
in whose presence the boldest of her bund would scarcely 
dare to stand covered. Oberfeldt had, also, all the ad- 
vantages arising from being an experienced wooer—he 
knew when to strike, and when to give line—when to 
evince tenderness and when pique—when to be candid 
in the extreme, and when to colour and to hide the truth. 
The reader may have observed that, in the conversation 
with Mabel which he has just read, the count made great 
parade of his frankness,—and, in point of fact, did ui 
such times speak what would, at first, appear to be dis- 
tasteful truths. But never is the whole truth more dis- 
tant than when such portions of it are displayed. ‘They 
are the certain prelude to flattery, which succeeds only 
through the confidence begotten by the frank bluntness 
which has gone before. This proceeding may be com- 
pared to the habit of swindlers to allow their dupe to 
begin the game by winning considerably, that they may 
more securely fleece him in the end. So, when a suiter 
makes great profession, nay, exertion, of his candour, it 
is a moral certainty that he means to deceive. 


On the seventh evening of meeting, poor Mabel, 
although she still struggled, might be considered as 
already lost. Let not the reader smile at the slenderness 
of the virtue that could be undermined in the course of 
one week. But let him reflect, that there are many cir- 
cumstances under which the actua! space of time is in- 
creased tenfold in power—that these few days to Mabel 
were as much as weeks, or months, under combinations 
less peculiar. Here was a young girl—untrained as the 
wild colt of the Steppes—who had never had either ex- 
ample or precept to guide her to virtue—possessed only 
of her own strong sense, and natural perception of right 
and wrong—tempted by a man young, handsome, accom- 
plished, and—what, perhaps is as much as all these put 
together—intimately versed in knowledge of the female 
heart ; with wealth, love, and all the amenities of polished 
life on the one side—and poverty, base drudgery, and 
scorn on the other; here, companions loose, ignorant, 
and leading lives of low vice and profligacy—there, a 
lover of delicate and feeling mind, and refined and cul- 
tivated habits—can it be matter of wonder that she re- 
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26 ara: 
oiled from the one, that she harkened to the temptations 
of the other? 


During these days, her public tasks became irksome 
and odious to her, in the last degree. Oberfeldt kept 
away from these exhibitions ;—and, since her acquaint- 
ance with him, she felt doubly their degradation. Her 
heart grew sick, as she came forward to dance before the 
rabble; the feeble smile faded from her lip, as she at- 
tempted to sing as she was accustomed ;—her mind 
reverted to ber evening interviews with Oberfeldt, and 
she shrank at the contrast between her situation at the 
two periods, respectively. This again led her thoughts 
to what she might be; and, when the music of her com- 
panions struck to call her again to the dance, she shud- 
dered as she reflected upon what she was. 

Still she was undecided: she felt that nothing could 
compensate for the loss of self-respect; she was sensible 
that the path of duty led her to part from Oberfeldt for 
ever. Thus she reasoned when they were asunder. But 
when they met,—the sound of his voice modulated to 
affection’s key—the gaze of his passionate eyes, in which 


fervour and fondness equally mingled,—changed at once | 


the complexion of her thoughts—and ail was hope, and 
confidence, and love. 

«“ Tbe fair ends to-morrow,” said the count, “ the time 
is come, Mabel, when we must par, or be united, for 
ever! The season of doubt and delay is past. ‘The fate 
of both of us hangs upon your next word—I almost dread 
to hear it spoken. And yet, I cannot bring myself to 
doubt its import. Oh! Mabel, at a moment like this all 
words are weak—I cannot find expression for the thoughts 
which crowd upon me for utterance—my heart chokes 
me—— 

Mabel did not speak; but the tears flowed fast and 
heavy down her face; and she suffered Oberfeldt to en- 


fold her within his bosom unreproved. The thought of 
rudely tearing away this fairy vision for ever—of return- 
ing to her former life after the delicious witchery of the 
week which was just closing—was more than her reso- 


Jution was equal to. Thus is it ever with the tumults 


of a forbidden passion. ‘They break through our habits 
of occupation (our surest safeguard against them)—they 
unsettle our mind—they render every thing vapid and 


cistasteful in the comparison, In the case of Mabel, 
there were circumstances to occasion just repugnance 
towards the usual course of life—and they operated but 


too -trengly in affording a foil to the brilliant temptations 
which glitlered before her eyes. 

« Alas!’ she said, “ what security can I have that it 
will be as you say !—I do not distrust your sincerity now 
—lI ain willing to believe that what you promise you 
mean to perform—but should you prove false hereafter, 
what protection have I? 


“The lack of all protection is surely the strongest of 
any. You will have cast your whole destiny into my 
keeping—wo to me if I prove an unfaithful steward !” 

« Wo, indeed!” said Mabel; “such a deed would, in 
truth, deserve it!” Her voice was hollow, while she 
spoke these words, and a stern light for a moment burned 
within ber eyes, as though to in‘icate how they could 
flash, if they were fired by indignation. But she looked 
up into the face of Oberfeldt, and the expression which 
she read there renewed all the softer feelings in her 
breast. 

« And can you think, Mabel, T would act thus—and to 
you?” 

« No, no!—I cannot think aught of you that bears the 
semblance of ill. You have pited the poor outcast 
orphan—you have regarded the wandering Bohemian as 
though she were worthy to be classed among human 
creatures—you have spoken in the language of courtesy 
and kindness to one who has been accustomed only to 
the expression of brutal scorn, or of another feeling more 
brutal still ;—I cannot think that the same bosom can be 
treacherous and cruel!” 

As Mabel spoke these words, her countenance kindled 
into a degree of beauty which Oberfeldt had never wit- 
nessed before. The expression of gratitude and affection 
first shed its beautiful tints upon it—these were overcast 
for a moment by a cloud of disgust and scorn, as she re- 
ferred to the indignities to which her past life exposed 
ber—fiom which again her lovely and eloquent face 
beamed forth in all the majesty of noble confidence and 
undoubting faith. 

« There is a fiery spirit within,” thought Oberfeldt, as 
he gazed upon her in admiration ;—* but it inclines to 


” 


| at the infliction of wrong. 
| among the most ardent and overwhelming of human af- 
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lofty and honourable issues. It will need care to guide 
—but, or I mistake her greatly, its character is that of 
the generous ardour of the high spirited horse,—not the 
headstrong wilfulness of the vicious jade. Most surely, 
this creature was never meant for a Bohemian ! 

Perhaps at this moment he experienced more than he 
had ever done, what, without abuse of words, may fairly 
be termed warm and tender feelings of affection towards 
Mabel. “No!” he exclaimed, and he pressed her to 
his heart as he spoke;—“ You commit yourself to my 
honour, and you never shall find it fail—you trust your 
destiny in my hands, and again I say, evil be my lot 
when I betray my trust !” 

The next morning saw them on their way to Ober- 
feldt. 


—=—_ 
CHAPTER IV. 


“Tl arrivera, je crois, une époque quelconque ou l'on donnera 
une attention sérieuse a l’education que les femmes doivent re- 
cevoir.... Ce que reussit aux unes ped Jes autres; les quali- 
tés leur nuisent quelquefois, quelquefois les défauts leur ser 
vent; tantut elles sont tout, tantot elles ne sont rien. 

Me. ve Srakt. 


As few changes could be more sudden, so none could 
be more complete, than that in the condition of Mabel. 


| From a life of wandering and of want, she was laid at 


once in the lap of luxury—from being slighted and 
despised, she found herself the object of all the eager and 
affectionate attention which springs from the first hours 
of indulged passion. Oberfeldt who, in the first fnstance, 
had sought only for something to fill the vacuum in his 
mind, found his heart warmly touched, and every feeling 
of intellectual interest called into full play. Their mutual 
attachment seemed daily to increase. Oberfeldt gave 
more and more the reins to his inclinations; and the 
loving disposition and ardent mind of Mabel had now an 
object to cling to and to love. Besides the advantages 
which naturally would render the count a person fitted 
strongly to call forth her feelings of admiration and of 
tenderness—besides the fact that he was her ‘ first love’ 
—he was, from the position in which they stood to each 
other, all her world in one. Her thoughts had no other 
subject to rest on—her feelings were excited by him 
alone. His intellectual powers, and the brilliancy of their 
cultivation, caused her to look up to and admire him, at 
the same time that their exercise gave her direct gratifi- 
cation by the excitation and the aliment which they af- 
forded to her own mind. ‘The constant tenderness and 
kindness of his manner towards her called forth her fond 
gratitude—the ardour of affection which he evinced, gave 
rise to a far more then corresponding passion. ‘Those 
fiery properties of her character that Oberfeldt had 
shrewdly discerned, as yet served only to render her love 
for him more strong and fervent. No heart, indeed, 
could be more formed to be actuated by the impulses of 
a passionate attachment than that of Mabel. ‘The evil 
and the good of her disposition alike made her feelings 
strong, single, and engrossing—sensitively alive to kind- 
ness—kindling to a blaze at insult—stern and even fierce 
The love of such a heart is 


fections ;—what its darker passions may be, it is beside 
my purpose at this moment to enquire. 

The first endeavour of the count, with regard to Mabel, 
was to give her mind that cultivation and polish which 
literary acquisitions can alone confer,—and which one 
who was newly come from a long residence at the court 
of Louis XIV., was likely to appreciate so well. The 
task of directing, and witnessing the effects of the studies 
of such a person was one of the highest curiosity and 
interest. ‘The contrast between the ripeness and vivacity 
of her natural understanding, and the lack of acquired 
knowledge, gave rise to points equally new and striking. 
It was productive also of peculiar effects upon Mabel her- 
self. In most persons, who are educated at all, the pro- 
gress of education and the formation of character go hand 
in hand. The mind and the heart advance towards 
maturity together, and are both acted upon by the food 
which they consume—which, like that of the body, is 
continually, though unconsciously, becoming part of the 
system itself. But with Mabel the case was very dif- 
ferent. Her character was already in a great degree 
formed ;—circumstances had thrown it far in advance of 
her years, and had offected the usual work of time. The 
sentiments arising from humiliation and wrong—scorn, 





namely, and subdued anger, and compulsory endurance 
—had destroyed the bloom and softness of mental youth 
almost before they had time to appear in full existence. 
The untaught sallies and aspirations of a powerful and 
ardent understanding had also had their strong effect. 
For want of worthier objects, they had devoted them- 
selves eagerly to the only intellectual subjects within 
their reach. It was in a great measure owing to this 
that she had obtained that extreme excellence in the de- 
lineation of character and feeling which had struck Ober- 
feldt as so extraordinary in a person of her age, and her 
necessarily limited knowledge of mankind. Her pas- 
sions, too, had now become fully developed. It is im- 
possible thoroughly to judge of the disposition of any 
woman, till it has been seen how the passion of love acts 
upon it. It is probable, indeed, that its issues will be 
such and such, upon such and such a description of 
mind ; but this depends so much upon a thousand for- 
tuitous circumstances attending the attachment itself, that 
a woman’s character cannot be said to be complete with- 
out this its crown and climax. 

In Mabel, the maturity of mind and of heart had both 
taken place; and it was a soil thus prepared that educa- 
tion was now to till. Its productions would thence, 
naturally, be very different from those of instruction be- 
ginning when both understanding and feelings are in the 
uninformed and flexible state of infancy. Things which 
a child takes upon trust, gave rise in Mabel, to a series 
of enquiries and reasonings that Oberfeldt often found it 
very difficult to satisfy. Frequently also, the unyielding 
condition of her mind led her to resist the conclusions 
ordinarily admitted from giving premises, and to draw 
from them deductions of her own. The developed state 
of her affections was also sensibly felt. Instead of the 
representations of passion and of feeling tending as in 
younger persons to the direction and formation of her 
own, she had already a standard of comparison within, 
whereby to measure them. I do not mean to assert that 
pictures of this nature have the power of creation with 
any condition of mind ; but, it is certain, that a tinge is 
given to the disposition, by that which is set before it in 
books—not so much from any one portraiture as by gra- 
dual accumulation, which deepens and deepens the 
original tint. Non vi, sed sepe cadendo, the effect is 
wrought—and we come to feel in this manner or in that, 
because our minds have become familiar with the one or 
the other mode of feeling. But as Mabel had felt strong- 
ly and sternly, fondly and fervently already, some modi- 
fication might undoubtedly take place within her; but 
it was modification only—of the same colour and direc- 
tion as her sentiments originally possessed—not an in- 
fusion of the very essence of the sentiments themselves. 

There was another circumstance, also, which operated 
very materially upon her education; and yet it is one 
that I find difficult to do more than allude to. Mabel 
was fallen from that which is the point of honour in her 
sex. The value and beauty of female purity had, per- 
haps, never been fully displayed to her imagination. 
But still that (almost instinctive) consciousness of virtue, 
if not of delicacy, which exists in every female mind, had 
in hers been strong and vivid, though,—not being found- 
ed on the rock of principle, it had sunk before the storm 
of passion. And now, though there were many circum- 
stances that tended to blind her to her degradation, in 
the inmost recesses of her soul she felt it still. And 
every now and then, in the midst of the blandishments 
of love, and the contrast of enchantment between her 
present and her former condition of life,—the irrepre:- 
sible pang of shame would shoot across her heart, and 
embitter the cup of happiness which sparkled at her lip. 

Of this Oberfeldt was aware; and he, consequently, 
found it a task of no slight difficulty to cull for her works 
that would not jar upon her feelings on this point—and 
yet which were not objectionable for faults of the con- 
trary nature. ‘The latter, indeed, he shunned with an 
anxiety rendered more acute from the fact of his having 
led her astray. Virtue being gone, he was the more 
scrupulously desirous that delicacy should remain, On 
the other hand, the books which he was the most willing 
that she should read, could not fail occasionally to pre- 
sent passages which were a reproach both to her and to 
him—which set before her her fallen state, and drew 
now the tears of shame into the eyes, and now the flush 
of angry and impenitent remorse into her burning 
cheek. 

At the period of which I am treating, German litera- 
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ture did not exist; and, even if it had, 1 question whether | 
the prejudiced and fastidious taste that had been formed | 
among the dcaux esprits of Louis XIV.’s court, would | 
have admitted any thing as tolerable that was produced | 
beyond its sphere. 'o imbue Mabel with the produe- 
tions of the grezt French writers of that day was accord- 
ingly the first endeavour of the count. The facility with 
which she became mistress of the language—her keen 
perception of his idiomatic niceties—and the skill and 
ease with which she adapted her flexible organs to its 
peculiar accentuation, afforded Oberfeldt a pleasure of 
equal strength and novelty. There are few occupations 
indeed, more fascinating than that of instructing a 
scholar concerning whom we feel personal interest, whose 
quickness of apprehension spares us the more irksome 
parts of tuition—and leaves to us only the delightful sen- 
sation of the rapid progress of an agreeable task. Tiie 
communicating thus our own acquirements to those who 
are dear to us is indeed delightful—and so Oberfeldt felt 
it to be. But, as the language became familiar to his 
pupil, he had it not always equally in his power to direct 
the tastes which he had called into existence. The con- 
stantly recurring, I might almost say the ever-present 
idea of her own condition, rendered, in so sensitive a dis- 
position as that of Mabel, one of two results inevitable. 
She must either sink into a state of absolute depression, 
or resist its approaches by a certain haughty and defying 
tone of mind of sufficient strength and intensity to repel 
it. ‘Those sterner and more fiery particles which, as I 
have already hinted, entered into the composition of Ma- 
bel’s temperament, rendered the latter alternative that (I 
cannot say which she adopted—but) which befell her. 
This turn of mind naturally made itself felt in the direc- 
tion of her studies—the subject of which reacted again 
upon her disposition. Thus does one deviation from 
right scatter the seeds of other vices, even those which 
may primarily seem wholly foreign from its nature. It 
may appear strange that indulged love should nourish 
the fiercer passions of the soul; but the indulgence was 
unlawful; and thence through the indirect means I have 
detailed, it developed those sterner qualities of which the 
germ had been planted by nature. 

Thus, the representations on which Mabel chiefly loved 
to dwell were those of characters of strong, even fierce 
energies, rather than of feelings calmer, though perhaps 
as deep. Accordingly, the gentle submissiveness of 
Iphigénie—the majestic sorrow of Andromaque, touched 
her far less than the tempestuous passion of Phédre, and 
the headstrong untameable will of Hermione. Racine 
was at that time in the zenith of his fame; and his 
tragedies were on many accounts among the first com- 
positions toward which the count turned Mabel’s atten- 
tion. He watched anxicusly and minutely the effect 
which these vivid delineations of strong passion would 
have upon her mind; and he was somewhat startled 
when he perceived the constant predilection that she felt 
for the style of character I have just named. He gazed 
with a feeling far removed from ease, upon the flashing 
eye, the dilated nostril, the scornful lip, with which she 
identified herself with the fearful feelings of the forsaken 
Hermione. There was a terrible energy, from which he 
shrank in the manner in which she gave breath to the 
expression of her intense revenge :— 


Quel plaisir de venger moi-méme mon injure 

De retirer mon bras teint du sang pu parjure, 

Et pour rendre sa peine et mes plaisirs plus grands, 
De cacher ma rivale a ses regards mourians! 

Ah! si du moins Oreste, en punissant son crime, 
Lui laissait le regret de mourir ma victime! 

Va le trouver: dis-lui qu’il apprenne a l’ingrat, 
Qu’on l’immole a ma haine, et non pas a |’etat. 
Chére Cléone, cours: ma vengeance est perdue 
S’il ignore, en mourant, que c’est moi qui le tue! 


As she repeated such verses as these, her beauty would 
lose entirely the brightness which was its usual charac- 
teristic, and assume that expression which has been well 
denominated by the phrase of the terrible graces. Few 
objects are more—I had almost said awful—than a beau- 
tiful woman under the influence of the fiercer passions. 
The points both of consonance and of contrast between 
her aspect and the tempestuous feeling within, are almost 
equally impressive. The soft character of female love- 
liness mingles strangely with the tokens of this tumltu- 
ous agitation. ‘The delicate colour of the cheek, and 





outline of the lip, as they burn and quiver with the vio- 
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lence of the mental conflict—the slenderness and fair- 
ness of the arm extended, and of the hand clenched— 
the nameless beauty of the bosom which heaves with the 
force of the inward impulse—these things strike upon 
the eye and upon the mind with a sensation of incon- 
gruity and unfitness productive of sorrow, and pity, and 
pain, and awe. 

And although these indications were in Mabel only of 
reflected passion, yet the feelings of Oberteldt were 
strongly imbued with the painful qualities I have enu- 
merated. For he could not but perceive that such sen- 
timents would be but too much in unison with what her 
disposition had now become, if circumstances should 
call them into play; and above all, he felt that there 
were some points in their relative situations that might 
give to them not indeed actual, but contingent applica- 
tion. He could not conceal from himself that the course 
of events might place him in the position of Pyrrhus— 
and it was with no pleasant feelings that he beheld how 
much Mabel would, in that case, resemble Hermione. 
Neither could he very easily inveigh against the vices of 
the character as he wished. An uneasy consciousness 
that Mabel might consider it as springing from personal 
motives withheld him. He felt that such a suspicion on 
her part would tend to a directly contrary effect from 
that which he desired. 

Bot it is not to be supposed that her mind was always 
occupied by sentiments of this class, Its progressive 
cultivation rendered her daily more capable of appreciat- 
ing the intellectual advantages of Oberfeldt. Her ad- 
miration of him increased in similar proportion—and 
thence the love she bore him, which, alas! was daily be- 


coming stronger also, was fixed upon a firm and enduring | 


basis as it grew. The admiration that she felt towards 
Oberfeldt now, was distinguishable from that with which 
she had originally regarded him by one very broad dis- 
tinction. At first it bad been that feeling which looks 
up with reverence to a brilliancy by which it is dazzled, 
and to qualities and acquirements which it scarcely un- 
derstands—a feeling great almost in proportion to that 
blindness and that ignorance, provided it arises in a mind 
in which there is an instinctive thirst and love of excel- 
lence. In Mabel, that aspiration had ever been peculiarly 
strong ; hence, her feelings had turned eagerly towards 
one whose manners displayed those intellectual powers 
that she had sufficient quick-sightecness to discover, 
though not enough experience to estimate with accuracy. 
She felt that the count was a being immeasurably supe- 
rior to those with whom she had hitherto mixed :—her 
intercourse with one whose ways of thinking were re- 
fined, whose mode of expression was polished, who 
seemed to be able to read her heart, and to place her own 
thoughts before her divested of what was painful or de- 
rogatory, and decked in colours the most advantageous 
possible—was to her the source of a delight equally 
fascinating and new. But her present feelings of ad- 
miration for Oberfeldt, as they were greater so were they 
of a far higher order, As her own mind became ex- 
panded and cultivated, she began to be able to analyse 
and appreciate the qualities which, in their effects, had 
struck her so much, She became capable of judging the 
extent and the value of his acquirements, Knowing 
a little showed to her how much he knew. She could 
trace the original gifts of nature, and see how they were 
strengthened aad embellished by cultivation. The plea- 
sure she derived from his society increased accordingly 
both in degree and in quality. In the same proportion as 
she was able to weigh the merits she dwelled on so 
fondly, did she enjoy them. Her admiration was now 
the fruit of knowledge instead of ignorance—and it ex- 
celled the feeling she had before experienced, in the de- 
gree that all the products of the former do those of the 
latter quality. 

This confidence in her instructer’s talents operated as 
strongly as the love she bore his person, in causing her 
to devote her faculties with enthusiasm to acquire what 
he taught. The swect pleasure that she felt in seeing 
him pleased—the pride which thrilled within her heart 
when she beheld him proud of her—were probably sen- 
sations of as much soft and pure enjoyment as could be 
experienced in a connection such as that which bound 
them together. But even at such moments, the pang of 
recollection would shoot across her sou! ;—that 


——— awari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat, 


would rise in the midst of their fragrance and beauty— 











and mar them. Then would she seek refuge in the in- 
toxication of the passion which at times repaid her for 
all— and in the manifest and overflowing fervency of her 
love for him, Oberfeldt would forget that such an idea as 
that of his inconstancy, or of her revenge, had ever 
crossed his mind. 

But let me do him justice. He did not meditate any 
disloyalty towards her. On the contrary, the gratifica- 
tion he experienced from their intercourse was probably 
greater than any he had before derived from his com- 
merce with women. It might now truly be said that he 
loved her—but he loved her as hearts love that have beeu 
spoiled and wasted early ; fondly and warmly, indeed, 
but without any of that feeling of the impossibility of 
termination which is, perhaps, the truest criterion of a 
real and engrossing passion. He was young in years: 
but as a man of the world he was mere than mature; 
and though he at present enjoyed to the full the delight 
of possessing a heart, and cultivating a mind such as 
those of Mabel,—yet he was quite aware that theirs was 
not a connection that could last through !ife; he felt 
that at some period or other, the more distant the better, 
but still at some, he should be called upon to form a mar- 
riage, such as the dignity of his house demanded of him, 
and continue that line, which, in the secret recesses of 
his heart, he still venerated above al! things mortal. 
His residence in France had driven feudal formality from 
his manners, but the idea of two and thirty quarters can 
be no more erased from the soul of a count of the em- 
pire, than can the swarthiness from the skin of a negro. 
The consciousness, therefore, that his connection with 
Mabel could not be one of ultimate permanence, he un- 
doubtedly possessed; but its duration was indefinite- 
and this sufficed to render him innocent of any thing 
that in fairness could be called anticipation of incon- 
stancy. The present was pleasing, was delightful to 
him—and the present he was determined to enjoy. Like 
many persons of his turn of mind, he shut his eyes upon 
the distant prospect, and resolutely set him to contem- 
plate that only which was near at hand. 

Of all this Mabel of course was ignorant—and it was 
well she was so. Had she seen into the bosom of Ober- 
feldt, she would have been wretched indeed. The real 
degree and quality of his love for her, would have cloven 
a heart so ardent and so sensitive as hers, ‘To receive 
in return for affection the most unreserved, the most de- 
voted, the most fond,—the poor fragments of a heart on 
which dozens had already banqueted—for a love for which 
time existed not,—which, in its profusion, knew no 
limit, no degree—to be repaid with an attachment of the 
qualified and inferior nature such as I have described that 
of Oberfeldt to be—this truly would be a blow sufficient 
to crush the soul of any woman who loved—what would 
its severity have been to one like Mabel? But Ober- 
feldt’s manner betrayed nothing of the real quality of 
his affection—he was, indeed, ignorant of it himself. 
He loved Mabel as much as it was in his present nature 
to love—and he accordingly used the language which 
love speaks in its excess. He could scarcely be accused 
of intentional falsity—and yet how false were in fact the 
ideas that he conveyed ! 

In one point, however, they felt similarly. Poor 
Mabel shrank from looking forward as well as Oberfeldt, 
but it was from a reason directly contrary from that 
which influenced him. She shut her eyes upon the fu- 
ture, because it was unknown, and therefore doubtful— 
he, because he knew what it must be, and did not like 
to anticipate it before its time. She felt that no change 
could improve her lot—save one that she could not hope 
for, nay, upon which her thoughts had scarcely ventured 
to touch: therefore she dwelled upon the delights which 
were hers now—she dared not think of nore. fe felt 
that at some time or other a change would come of pain 
to himself, of misery to her—and, therefore, he would 
not allow bis imagination to dwell upon the picture, 

From all this one consequence arose : the wish, name- 
ly, and endeavours of both parties to enjoy the present 
time, and to render it as productive of enjoyment as pos- 
sible. The affectionate eagerness of Mabel to profit by 
his tuition—the pleasure she so manifestly derived from 
his society—the enthusiastic affection, ever outbursting, 
that she felt towards him—these things touched the 
count’s heart most deeply—for a heart he still had, 
blemished and mildewed though it was. And for her,— 
to see the interest he took in her improvement, the ad- 
miration with which he regarded her talents—and the 
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constant fondness with which he received and requited 
the expressions of her attachment—these were to her 
the sources of as much delight as fortune could bestow 
upon her heart. They were the greatest she was des- 
tined to know in this world. 
—>— 

CHAPTER V. 

Are not these woods 


More free from peril than the envious court ? 
SHaksPgaRe. 





In this manner eighteen months rolled away. The 
count and Mabel lived very nearly alone; for Oberfeldt, 
who had mixed but little with his neighbours since his 





return from France, now estranged himself from them 
almost entirely. For obvious reasons, their visits were | 
now additionally unpleasant. The real situation in which | 
Mabel stood at Oberfeldt could not long remain unknown | 
—and to be, or to fancy herself to be, despised by those | 
whom she despised, was indeed wormwood to a spirit of | 
pride like hers. Her former mortifications, incidental to 
her condition as a Bohemian, bad arisen from the gene- | 
ral stigma belonging to her race. It did not attach to | 
herself individually ; on the contrary, she had the in- 

ward consciousness that she deserved to be an exception | 
from the common estimation of her people—that, in ber | 
instance at least, it was undeserved. But now she felt 

that if she was condemned, it was for her personal | 
errors; her conscience now took part against her, in- | 
stead of being a source of consolation and pride. These 
circumstances served also to increase that tendency of | 
her character to a tone of defiance to which I have al- 

ready alluded—a tone, indeed, which almost invariably | 
acciues to a strong and lofty mind, conscious of a lapse | 
from right, when brought into contact with narrower 

and inferior spirits which have remained in the beaten 

path of ordinary virtue. 

The count, also, at once proud by nature, and vain 
from his French education—feeling and exaggerating his 
extreme superiority over his boorish neighbours—could 
not but be sore and sensitive at numberless points in 
their demeanour towards Mabel. He withdrew himself, 
therefore, more and more from their society, till at last 
their intercourse altogether ceased. 

In the mean time Mabel continued to improve—much 
in person, very much in mind. Her form expanded, and 
became more marked and set. Without losing any of 
the freedom of her carriage, she acquired more dignity. | 
Her brow bespoke increased decision and self-reliance— 
her eyes now beamed with the light of knowledge.— 
As Oberfeldt gazed upon her person of ripening loveli- 
ness, and witnessed her rapid progress in intellectual | 
accomplishment, his heart dilated with pride as he men- 
tally exclaimed, “ Eighteen months ago this radiant 
creature was a wandering Bohemian! What she has | 
now become is my work! But itis not completed yet—” | 

“ Mabel,” said be to her one day that these thoughts | 
were passing through his mind, “I am not fulGlling my | 
duty towards you; our life here has been to me the | 
source of such sweet happiness—happiness I never | 
knew, nor believed in till now—that it has lulled me | 
into forgetfulness of all beside. But we must remain | 
here no longer. At first I was your sufficient instructer | 
—but you have some talents I cannot cultivate. It is | 
gad to seek change, when what 7s is so delightful. But | 
it must be, Mabel—we must go to Dresden.” 

« Alas! I had dreaded this!” she answered; “I knew | 
the time must come—and yet I bad driven the thought | 
from me as often as it recurred. Dear Oberfeldt! and | 
must we break through all our daily habits, which have | 
twined thomselves around our very hearts—at least 





round my heart—till it will be like parting from friends | 
to lose them? We have been so bappy here that I dread | 
all change. Here we have lived with and for each other | 


alone. But in the bustle and splendour of the capital | 
and the court, it cannot be thus. Others will share your 
thoughts and steal much of your time from me. But | 
your heart, Adrian!—I need not—I do not fear for 
that !”’ 

And she turned her beaming face up towards him as 
she spoke, with that look of womanly tenderness which 
is at once the most beautiful and the most moving of all 
the varieties of expression which the human counte- 
nance is given to wear, Who is there, towards whom 
beloved features have been bent thus, on whose soul that 
look is not burnt in—ineffaceable by long years, by sick- 
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ness, by change of country or pursuits—ay, even by the 


passing vapours of inconstancy itself! Who can ever 
forget that light kindling in the eyes—that smile speak- 
ing on the lips--that bright and yet soft expression irra- 
diating and breathing from the whole aspect? who— 
but alas! alas! it is vain to feel and speak thus. I can- 
not give an idea, however faint, of that which I would 
describe, to those who have not seen it—to those who 
have, it is needless to say a word. 

It was fixed that they should go to Dresden; that 
Mabel might receive those instructions which none but 
artists can give. Her talents for music the count appre- 
ciated at their just rate—and he determined that they 
should have the advantage of full cultivation. Dresden 
was at this period probably the most brilliant court in 
Europe after that of Versailles. It was in the earlier 
part of the reign of the celebrated Augustus, King of 
Poland—while he was still in the full vigour of his 
youth—and before adversity had laid her hand upon 
him. His taste for magnificence rendered his court splen- 
did far beyond what had ever been known in a German 
electorate—and his unbridled licentiousness made it 
nearly equally pre-eminent in vice. It might have been 
thought that, if the former quality seemed to Oberfeldt well 
adapted to his objects,—the latter would have made him 
fear to have brought Mabel within the reach of such 
contamination. But of this fear no shadow had ever 
rested upon his mind. His confidence in her was un- 
bounded. Habituated as he had been to all that was 
fickle, and deceitful, and false in women, he had not 
fallen into the error which so commonly arises thence, 
of supposing that faith and loyalty are not to be found 
among them. Skilled as he was in tracing every varia- 
tion of womanly character, he could not but see the 
singleness, the truth—I had almost said the purity—of 
Mabel’s soul. It is never, indeed, women such as she 
was whose truth is to be feared. High-minded, proud, 
strong in will, daring and firm in purpose, their love, 
like an Alpine peak, is far removed above the gusts of 
peitier passion by which inferior hearts are fluctuated. 
If a men want confidence in a woman of this class, it is 
a proof that he never deserved or understood her affec- 
tion—it is improbable, indeed, that he ever should have 
gained it. But Oberfeldt was not one of these. He 
knew Mabel thoroughly—and therefore he would trust 
her implicitly. The intellectual advantages that Dresden 
presented at this time he determined to seize ; undeter- 
red by the alloy with which they were mixed up. In 
Mabel’s character he saw the touchstone which would 
single out the gold, and leave the dross aside. 

It was not without many pangs that Mabel left the 
castle .f Oberfeldt. What a change had been wrought 
in her since she had come thither first !—what a multi- 
tude of emotions and of thoughts had she experienced 
during the months she had passed there !—All her recol- 
lections of this place were connected with the tenderest 
affections of the human soul. The ardent fervency of 
love may be felt under almost any combination of cir- 
cumstances ; whenever and wherever two hearts love at 
all, they may do so with all the ardour of which the 
passion is susceptible. Obstacles, and unrestrained frui- 
tion, are equally capable of this. But for the full ex- 
pansion of the tenderness of love, a certain degree of 
calm unchecked intercourse is indispensable. In the 
throes of tumultuous passion, the agitation of the soul 
is too vehement to admit that softness, that yearning of 
the spirit, that sweet abandonment of self, in which true 
tenderness consists. It is under circumstances like those 
that had attended Mabel’s residence at Oberfeldt, that 
these gentler emotions have their chosen dominion. 
They had dwelled together alone—amid the scenes of 
nature, too— where the cool woods and the bright stream 
—and the sun sinking into its gorgeous bosom, and the 
noon rising over their silver tops—and all the sights 
and sounds which are known only in 


Nature’s free bountith and open book, 


combined to soften every feeling, and to imbue them 
with the deep sweet tone of tender fondness. 

On the evening before they were to leave Oberfeldt, 
the count and Mabel strolled out together upon the 
turfen terrace which skirted two sides of the old castle. 
Between the huge buttresses, which at given intervals, 
protruded from the line of the wall, were beds of flowers, 
of which a portion were trained against the wall itself. 
It was late in the spring—and the day had been one of 


those whic 
ness of summer, and which possess double charm from 
their infrequency. The sun was resting his disk upon 
the surface of the river, with hues far warmer and richer 
than he ordinarily possesses so early in the year—and 
the soft breeze from the south seemed to bear upon its 
wings the breath of June. 

Mabel’s heart was heavy in her bosom—she leaned on 
Adrian’s arm and walked in silence. When they came 

the extremity of the terrace, they paused—and gazed 
t gether upon the scene beneath. It was a peculiar one. 

n each side were hills, inconsiderable in height, but 

om their nearness to each other, and the rapidity of 
their slope, entirely shatting out the country beyond. In 
front, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile, was 
a thick and tufted wood, consisting chiefly of oaks and 
horse-chestnuts—whose tops mingled into a dense mass 
of foliage, while below, their stems allowed vistas, here 
and there, into the green recesses of the wood. The 
space thus enclosed between the wood, the two hills, and 
the castle, was a little valley, covered with singularly 
rich and deep verdure; and with one, and only one tree 
about the centre of its extent. This was a thorn—ex- 
traordinary from its size, and of peculiar beauty of out- 
line. Beneath that tree the count and Mabel had, the 
preceding summer, passed many hours together—and it 
was endeared to her by a thousand recollections of the 
heart. Its arched and overshadewing branches, bending 
nearly to the ground, had, together with its being her 
constant haunt, gained it the appellation of “ Mabel’s 
Bower.” One evening in particular, when the tree was 
laden with its fragrant and beautiful blossoms, Oberfeldt 
had intertwisted a garland of them in Mabel’s hair, and, 
in allusion to Antoine Hamilton’s fairy tale, then in all 
the vogue of its first success, called her Fleur-d’ Epine 
—a name by which, in moments of fond playfulness, he 
ofien addressed her still ! 

I make no apology for the apparently trivial minute- 
ness of these details. Many and many a heart has felt 
the real strength and value of such as these, before mine 
—or yours, reader—ever beat—many and many a heurt 
will do so, after ours shall be cold. 

At least Mabel’s did—as she gazed upon this dear 
spot, with all that increased tenderness which the feel- 
ings of departure never fai] to call forth. “ Shall I ever 
see my bower again, Adrian?” she said, with a long 
deep sigh, as they stood looking upon the young leaves 
of the budding tree—*« Oh! how I love this spot!” she 
continued, with a burst of that energy which so often 
broke forth in her manner ; “ it is to me what the thresh- 
old of the paternal roof is to others—ZJ had no paternal 
roof—we led a life of wandering—lI never knew the dear 
ties of home till I came here, Oberfeldt,” and her voice 
varied from the tone of gloom and bitterness with which 
she still alluded to her former life, to one of the most 
melting and enthralling fondness—ard she clung closer 
to his arm, and looked up, as only woman can look, into 
his face, as she added, “ May I not indeed call it my 
home, dear Adrian ?” 

« Your home, Mabel?” Where else but in my dwell- 
ing should your home be? Ah, Mabel, I never knew till 
you taught it me, what home might be made. I had 
lived in a society where all its soft and gentle charities 
are mocked and scoffed at—and I had learned to place 
its happiness among the dreams of poets and the visions 
of romance. But you, Mabel, have shown to me that 
all the brilliancies of the world, and all the splendours 
of the court, shrink into nothing before the touch of 
real affection; their cold-blooded wit, their sneers, their 
sarcasms, are all hushed at once by one whisper of the 
voice of the heart! Yes, dear Mabel, I too love this spot 
—dearly, deeply love it;—where, indeed, should your 
home be but in your own bower?” 

« It seems,” continued Mab |, gazing on the thorn till 
tlfe tears rose into her eyes, “ it seems to have bedecked 
itself with its new leaves as though to bid me farewell! 
you cannot crown me Fleur-d’Epine this year; and the 
next—Heaven knows what may happen before then !” 

‘© Why, Mabel,” returned the count, “ you talk as 
though we were setting out on a voyage of years, in- 
stead of a journey to Dresden—we shall be here again 
before your tree has bloomed a second time. And when 
we do return, the very first day we will come down to 
this spot, and you shall bid me welcome to your bower.” 

“I shall not forget the tryst—” said Mabel. And she 
did not. 
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CHAPTE®: VI. 


And then he gave prodigious fetes— 

All Wars gather'd round his gates 

To gaze upon his splendid court, 

And dames, and chiefs, of princely port.—ByRon. 

Augustus I., Elector of Saxony, and King of Poland, 
was, at the time of which I write, in the flower of his 
age, and at the climax of bis fortune and reputation. 
His early successes had not yet been tarnished and 
eclipsed by his reverses before the dominant star «f 
Charles XII. Young, ardent, licentious—gifted with 
quick and bright talents by nature, and polished by edu- 
cation,—his tastes and qualities alike conduced to his 
surrounding himself with a court, brilliant, gay, and 
voluptuous, Accordingly, in the scandalous chronicles 
of the day, (always excepting the court of France,) no 
one figures so often and so prominently as Augustus.— 
His taste for women was indulged to an excess which, 
in later life, laid him open to the odious reproach which 
attached so notoriously to his contemporary, the Regent 
Duke of Orleans,—a prince, by the way, to whom, 
equally in his talents, bis good qualities, and his vices, 
the King of Poland bore considerable resemblance. His 
love of wine has become matter of history, by its hav- 
ing been the cause of his death—and that a death which 
gave rise to a general war in Europe.* But at the pe- 
riod of which I speak he was still young—and fully 
entitled to the reputation he enjoyed, of being one of 
the handsomest men of his time. 

It was to a court thus corrupt, and ruled over by a 
prince such as I have described Augustus to be, that 
Oberfeldt now brought Mabel. I say to the court—for 
Oberfeldt’s rank, not to speak of the other circumstances 
of his life, naturally make his coming to Dresden, and 
his joining the court of the elector identical. At that 
period the gulf between the nobility and the bourgeoisie, 
which even yet exists more in Germany than in any 
other country of Europe, was vast and impassable; and 
a person of Oberfeldt’s figure and importance could not, 
by possibility, remain in seclusion. He appeared, there- 
fore, at the court of Augustus, and his reception was in 
the highest degree flattering. A man who had completed 
his education at Versailles could not but be most accept- 
able; and the brilliant qualities and acquirements of the 
count were exactly such as were calculated to shine and 
have success in that hemisphere. 

But, surrounded as he was with admiration—flattered 
and courted by beauty, and wit, and accomplishment, 
and rank united—his heart remained true to his obscure 
Bohemian. He contrasted the ladies of the court with 
her—beauty he found in plenty—but it was aided, and 
therefore spoiled by art—or blemished by affectation—or 
neutralised by folly—or faded from dissipation. Talent 
he likewise, though more rarely met—but it was stained 
by malice, or it was corrupt, or it was heartless. This 
it was, indeed, which, as opposed to the ardent overflow- 
ing feelings of Mabel, revolted him the most. ‘The cold 
and callous tone and temperament of the society in 
which he moved—eager only when under the excitation 
of some new object of vice—ardent only in seeking the 
gratification of self—chilled and disgusted bis mind, as 
he reflected on the noble, warm, generous spirit of Mabel. 
The constant recurrence also of the comparison, tended 
to confirm those better and more natural feelings which 
his residence at Oberfeldt had called forth. Sated as he 
had been with factitious and conventional gallantries, his 
heart had known a second spring in beholding and ex- 
periencing the workings of unadulterated nature. A 
second spring, alas! is all that the heart can know; it 
is, as in the physical world, but a feeble shadow of the 
first, and wants, and must ever want, its vigour, fresh- 
ness, and reality. The blossoms which bear fruit expand 
with the earlier bloom —the later ones may be beautiful 
to the eye, but they are less rich, and but little fragrant, 
and pass into nothingness when they fade. 

Still, the count’s heart had been touched hy Mabel— 
and it remained so: and, what was more, she felt, by 
those numberless and nameless indications which never 
deceive, that his affection continued as warm, as delicate, 

* His death was occasioned by a debauch with the 
Prussian minister, Grumkow, who was sent to negotiate 
with him. Each tried to make the other drunk, that he 
might worm his secrets from him. Augustus died in 
consequence, and Grumkow never thoroughly recovered. 








and as unremilting as ever. She felt this, and her soul 
was satisfied. 

One evening Oberfeldt was about to attend a great féte 
that was to be given at court ; and, after he was diessed, 
he remained loitering with Mabel, before he went. She 
gazed on him in silence—with that deep, soft sensation 
of admiration which suffuses the whole soul as we look 
upon a loved object in the hour of the pride of beauty. 
And such it was now with Oberfeldt. He had all the 
advantages of dress—his fine form was displayed—his 
cheek was bright with the glow of full manhood—and 
his dark eyes beamed with the radiant expression of un- 
checked and overflowing fondness. It is indeed at such 
moments as these that love seems to possess some power 
like that of the fabled cestus—when the features manile 
with affection, they do exhibit a degree of beauty super- 
added to their own. It is the soul’s loveliness reflected 
in the corporeal frame. 

Mabel had been singing—her guitar hung loose from 
her neck—one hand gently rested on it, and the other 
drooped by her side. Her eyes were fixed on Adrian, 
and she remained silent. As the lamp shed its rays 
upon her face, where the feelings which passed through 
her mind were manifest, the count thought he had never 
beheld a creature so lovely—he felt that he had never 
(Sut once) loved any one as he loved her—he felt that 
he had never been beloved as he was now. “TI wish to 
heaven,” Oberfeldt said at last, “« that I were not obliged 
to go to the palace to-night—you have changed my na- 
ture, Mabel,” he added smiling, and stretching out his 
hand kindly as he spoke—*“ you have made me love no- 
thing but home.” 

The truth of what he said was stamped upon his brow. 
Mabel did not affect any commonplace disclaimer. 

“Dear Adrian!” she murmured, as she twined her 
long fingers areund his ; anda world of love was breathed 
in those biief accents. All the softer ingredients of her 
nature were, at this moment, uppermost—and the soft- 
ness of a soul, to which sternness is at times no stran- 
ger, is probably the most enthralling and delightful of all 
the moods of womanly feeling. “I know not,” said 
Oberfeldt, “ why it is—but I feel a strange disinclinction 
to-night to leave you. This quiet room, and your sweet 
voice, and our books, and daily occupations—I grieve to 
quit them for the glare and bustle of the court—where 
all is noisy, and showy, and false, an:i heartless—ah ! 

vel, one touch of real nature is worth all the gaud 
a... glitter that ever shone in a palace! But I must go 
—good night, sweet love—my heart remains with you.” 

As the door closed behind him, a deep sigh struggled 
from Mabel’s lips. Even in such brief partings as these, 
the contrast between the feelings of her who is left and 
of him who leaves, is extreme. The heaviness is all 
with her, 

Oberfeldt arrived at the palace. Light streamed 
throughout the vast and gilded rooms—rich perfumes 
loaded the air—music rose in measures of gaiety—and 
beauty added its crowning influence to this scene of bril- 
liancy and fascination. But where these things do not 
dazzle and intoxivate, they are apt to breed coldness and 
disgust; it is seldom that there is a medium; on the 
one hand, it is either a young spirit that is lapped in this 
false Elysium, or it is one that shrinks from itself, and 
wilfully seeks excitement and forgetfulness; on the other, 
itis a mind that has tasted of the sparkling draught, 
and is conscious of its concealed bitterness—that has 
mingled in such scenes till it knows their falsity and 
heartlessness, and turns revolted from them to seek the 
purer and more real feelings of uncorrupted nature. 
Through each of the former states Oberfeldt had passed 
—the first at his outset in the world, the second more 
recently. But latterly, his heart had been warmed, and 
touched, and softened—some of its better and earlier 
feelings bad revived ; and he now turned with weariness 
and disgust from the brilliant scene before his eyes to 
the affections which endeared his home. 

And yet it was on this very night that it was fated 
that he should consent to the privacy of that home being 
destroyed—to his treasure remaining no longer to him 
alone, but being, to a certain degree, and in a certain 
sense, shared by the million. Rumour had reached the 
king’s ears, that Oberfeldt had brought to Dresden a 
young, beautiful, and gifted woman, whom nobody saw 
but her masters, which masters had, at their first engage- 
ment, understood that the talents of their pupil were 
being cultivated for the stage. But further than this, 





Augustus understood that nothing was known concern- 
ing her. The gardens of Oberfeldt’s hotel were very 
spacious, and the fair unknown, he was told, seldom 
went beyond them—and, when she did, only in the 
count’s cairiage, and accompanied by him. All these 
matters were of a nature very interesting to Augustus, 
and he resolved to learn more concerning the beautiful 
recluse. 

The band had just finished playing a piece of music 
of Luill’s—beautiful in itself, and, in those days, con- 
sidered the ne plus ultra of art, when the king came up 
to Oberfeldt, and said to him, “ Does your Parisian com- 
poser, count, bear transplanting to our Gothic Saxony 2 
Do you recognise these as the same notes to which you 
listened at Versailles?” The count made an appro- 
priate answer—asserting, as was the truth, that such exe- 
cution was worthy of any music, be it what it might. 

“ But I hear,” continued the king, “that the new 
Opera, concerning which the whole world is running 
wild in France, cannot be produced here. It is of a na- 
ture that requires the assistance of the theatre, both as 
to the drama and as to scenery—for the music, as [ am 
told, depends, in a great measure, for its effect on the 
situations and on the acting. My director informs me 
that they have no person in the troop who is at once 
sufficiently an actress and a singer to undertake the chief 
woman’s part. It demands, as they tell me, a person 
young, beautiful, with an exquisite voice, and consider- 
able musical knowledge—with great grace of deportment, 
and dramatic powers of no ordinary kind. Know you 
where such a person might be found, Govnt Oberfeldt ?” 

The look with which the king a@companied these 
words, proved to Adrian that his meaning glanced at 
Mabel. He contented himself with saying, * Such quali- 
ties, sire, are indeed seldom to be found conjoined.” 

“ But they are sometimes,” replied the king. «Come, 
come, count,” he continued, smiling, “ it is vain to effect 
unconsciousness. Fame says that in your own mansion 
exactly such a Phenix is caged. Prithee, who is this 
fair incognita? Do you bring her from the banks of the 
Seine—a Gallic Helen to console her Paris for returning 
to his dull Troy? Report speaks her beautiful as Fon- 
tanges, and gifted as Ninon. It was but yesterday that 
my kapel-meister told me he never had a pupil with so 
enchanting a voice—and he spoke of her beauty in a 
manner that might bave made you jealous, Oberfeldt.”’ 

There was much in this speech highly galling to 
Adrian’s feelings—and he muttered an inward curse 
upon the chattering musician who had thus excited the 
king’s curiosity. There was a lightness in the tone with 
which Augustus spoke of the woman he loved, which 
was, to Oberfeldt, what many of us must have felt it to 
be, one of the most irritating things in the world, when 
circumstances prevent our crushing the impertinence :n 
an instant. In this case, the privileges of royalty com- 
pelled Adrian to swallow the bitter pill as best he might, 
and even to affect ease, if not gaiety, in his answer. 


«Your majesty must make allowance for the exagge- 
rations of rumour. ‘T'here is a young person under my 
protection, who has some share of beauty, and is not de- 
void of accomplishment; but both these circumstances 
are very possible, without her being the phoenix your 
majesty has been pleased to paint: and, if there be no 
person among you: majesty’s comedians, confessedly the 
best in Germany, capable of representing the heroine of 
this new opera, assuredly it were vain to expect it fiom 
one so young and so untutored as my protegee,” 

« Young, I grant it,” said the king—* but I question 
much as to her being so untu'ored. What! the fastidi- 
ous Count Oberfeldt, with his ideas formed upon the 
model of Versailles, never can have a protegée (if that 
be the word) unpolished and unformed. Morcover, the 
kapel-meister said he had gatherec, when he first attend- 
ed this fair siren, that it was your object to have her in- 
structed for the stage. Was this so, count?” 

A second deeper and direr curse, did Oberfeldt invoke 
upon the kapel-meister’s head. Such, as I have men- 
tioned, bad indeed been his original intention—but it had 
been gradually fading from his mind, and now, recalled 
thus suddenly, and from such a quarter, it jarred upon it 
with extreme pain. He furesaw all the consequences of 
an affirmative, yet to a direct question how could he an- 
swer fatsely? He sought refuge in evasion; and, as 
usual, he incurred the guilt, without obtaining the object 
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«As yet, sire, she is not fitted for such an under- 
taking.” 

« Come, count, a short time more or less can make 
but slight difference, if she be but the tithe of what she 
has been represented to me. vd, to speak plainly, you 
would oblige me if you would give the assistance of this 
young person's talents to the production of the opera of 
which I have spoken. It shall be brought out at my 
own theatre here in the palace; and you may take what 
time you think fit in its preparation, only let it be set 
about in earnest and at once. I will desire the director 
to wait upon you to-morrow on the subject.” So say- 
ing, and without waiting for an answer, the king turned 
away. 

The distress of Oberfeldt was extreme. Once having 
admitted, as, by inference he could not avoid doing, that 
he had intended Mabel for the stage, he felt that it was 
impossible to avoid compliance with the king’s desire, 
We must not judge of these things from our own days 
and ovr own country. The dignities of courts, more 
especially of German courts, in the seventeenth century, 
were but slavery in gilded chains, which were not the 
less strong, nor, occasionally, the less galling, that they 
were gilded. In this instance, they cut Oberfeldt to the 
quick. Although he had never formally renounced the 
intention of bringing Mabel upon the stage—yet, as his 
affection for her had increased and become mo-e fond, he 
had thought upon the subject less and less, till at last, as 
a practical matter, it had almost entirely passed from his 
mind. It was now recalled, not by his own will, but by 
the force of external circumstances, and those, too, of a 
nature the least likely to reconcile him to a measure in 
itself distasteful. He knew well the king’s fondness for 
women—and he saw plainly that the passion for music 
was here but the cloak—that the real object was to see, 
himself, this person, the account of whose beauty had 
been sufficient to inflame his imagination. Oberfeldt 
had not the shadow of a doubt of Mabel’s faith and 
truth ; but he wisely, as well as naturally, shrank from 
exposing her to any solicitations, to say nothing of their 
being from a royal wooer. And besides this, his feelings 
for Mabel had, of late, become so domestic, that it galled 
him even to expose her to the view of an assembled 
audience, on the stage. 

“Fool that I was,” said Oberfeldt to himself, as he 
paced his way homewards; “I might have foreseen this 
when I brought her to Dresden—and yet then I volun- 
tarily intended it myself! Strange, contradictory beings 
that we are when passion sways us! But it is vain to 
moralise—Le vin est tiré '—il faut le boire. And now 
to break it to Mabel.” 


—— 
CHAPTER VIL. 
Je n’ai pu lui parler qu'avec saisissement: 


Que j'etais penetre! que je la trouve belle!” 
GressetT— Le M chant. 


When Oberfeldt arrived at home, he found Mabel still 
up, awaiting his return, She was in her dressing-room, 
wrapped in a morning-gown, and, as he entered, was 
murmuring, rather than singing, to the low accompani- 
ment of her guitar. He paused to gaze on her—he had 
scarcely ever seen her look so lovely! Her hair was 
bound up in a silk net, through the interstices of which 
its rich fulness swelled, while in front it was plainly 
parted, which gave to her brow an expression at once 
si nple and picturesque. Her cheek seemed paler than 
usual; but this only caused the contrast of her dark 
eyes and rich red lips to be more pronounced and beau- 
tiful. ‘he wrapping-gown enfolded her figure almost 
completely—but it had partly slipped from the right 
shoulder as she held her guitar, and revealed a partial 
glimpse of the unspeakable beauty of her bosom. Her 
delicate foot rested in a furred slipper, so smal! and 
shapely that one would swear the celebrated glass one of 
the nursery tale would have fitted her with ease. The 
notes died upon her lips as she saw Oberfeldt enter— 
and, with a smile, which irradiated the whole expression 
of a face already of surpassing loveliness, she stretched 
out her hand to welcome him home. 

-« What, not yet gone to rest, Mabel ? 
most three.” 

«“T could not rest till you came, dear Adrian—and I 
have been sitting here with my guitar, whiling away the 
time. I scarcely thought it had been so late—I have 
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been practising that new song you liked so much to-day, 
and which I could not conquer—I have it quite perfect 
now—shall I sing it to you ?” 

«« No, dearest, not now,” answered Oberfeldt, with a 
deep sigh, while a cloud gathered over his brow; «I 
could not bear to hear you sing just now—I almost wish 
you could not sing at all!” 

“ What do you mean, dear Adrian? and what has 
happened? I see something has distressed you. What 
is it, dear Adrian, tell me?” 

“ Nothing of moment—I cannot speak of it now.” 

« Nay, dearest, why not now, while it oppresses you ? 
I shall think myself robbed of my right unless you con- 
fide your vexations to me.” 

« Mabel,” said the count, though scarcely in answer, 
“have we not been happy of late ?” 

«“ Why do you ask? You know we have—happy in 
the extreme—almost too happy ?” 

“Too happy, indeed, for it to last. Mabel, our quiet 
studies, and lonely walks, and peaceful evenings, must 
all have an end. I may no longer bang upon your voice 
while you sing to me, nor look up into your speaking 
face as I read to you from your favourite volumes; in 
short, we can no longer be the whole world to one an- 
other, as we have been of late ; the world without—curses 
be on it !—has fastened its gripe upon us—we must live 
for that also !” 

« And wherefore? If you do not wish it—and you 
speak as though you did not—-wherefore should we change 
that life you say you love so well, and which is so very 
dear tome? Dear Adrian, what is the world to us? 
We never needed it at Oberfeldt—we were not content- 
ed merely, but happy, most happy, in ourselves; and 
here, when you have been compelled to go into the world, 
it has always been with reluctance, and you have always 
seemed to enjoy our dear home doubly when you re- 
turned—unless your own wishes have changed, why 
should aught else? What new claims can the world 
have acquired over us in the space of one night ?” 

“JT has acquired none; but it has asserted those it 
already possessed. ‘Those who dwell in courts, Mabel, 
are not free to follow the dictates of their own wishes: 
God knows mine have not changed—never, never were 
they so strongly and fondly bent towards the continu- 
ance of our life such as it has been of late, as at this 
moment. But it cannot be: Mabel, the king has heard 
of you.” 

“ Heard of me! and what can he have heard of me 
that can in any way influence our mode of life? What 
has the king to do with it ?” 

«“ Alas, much! every thing. Listen ;’ and Oberfeldt 
detailed to her the conversation which had passed be- 
tween him and the king that evening. 

Mabel received this communication in perfect silence, 
but her feelings were tumultuous within. As it had 
been with her lover, so with her the idea of her appear- 
ing upon the stage had, by degrees, passed from before 
her mind. Her studies had originally been prosecuted 
with that object distantly in view ; but, latterly, they had 
been followed for their own sake—for her own enjoy- 
ment, and that of Oberfeldt. The subject of the stage 
had not been alluded to between them for months; on 
the contrary, the tone of Oberfeidt’s conversation had 
virtually, though not expressly, treated the idea as one 
that had been abandoned. And probably there never 
had been a moment during the whole of their intercourse 
at which its revival would have been so painfully un- 
welcome. Their affection had never been so thoroughly 
imbued with that tenderness which, above all sensations, 
shrinks from the intervention of the garish world. Her 
thoughts were forcibly rolled back—the fabric of happi- 
ness which existed not in hope merely, but in actual 
possession, crumbled from her in an instant—her heart 
was chilled. A thousand fond regrets and tender feel- 
ings crowded over her mind as Oberfeldt spoke ; and as 
he narrated the king’s final command, her heart failed 
ber altogether—she threw herself upon her lover's bo- 
som and sobbed unrestrainedly. 

When her head sank upon Oberfeldt’s breast, feelings 
the most tumultuous struggled within her; before she 
raised it, her mind had acquired the calmness of resolu- 
tion—she had summoned her stronger faculties to her 
aid ; she saw it was inevitable—she “screwed her cou- 
rage to the sticking place’—her determination was 
formed—and with one deep sigh to bid farewell to the 





visions which had flitted from her grasp, she raiscd her- 





self from Oberfeldt’s arms—and said to him with a firm 
voice—* Since it must be so, Adrian, it shall be done 
cheerfully—this is the last weakness you sball witness 
in me regarding it—I will exert myself in earnest, and 
without repining. You have been only too kind to me, 
Oberfeldt—too good—too considerate—you have forgot. 
ten what I really am, and that has caused me to forget it 
myself.” 

“Do not say that, dearest,” interrupted Oberfeldt, 
drawing her to his bosom, as he spoke—“I have never 
ceased to remember that you are the most beautiful, the 
most gifted, and more, far more, the most affectionate 
and the most beloved of human beings. This is what 
you really are—what I have never forgotten, what I never 
can forget.” 

“ Ah, Adrian !” she replied, with a smile that was half 
a sigh, “ your flattering tongue will never forsake you— 
but it is the flattery of affection, and that indeed is be- 
witching. But I must not think of these things now— 
I must rouse myself to real exertion, that your pupil 
may not disgrace you. Come,” she added fondly, «I 
will sing to you the song you praised to-day, to show 
you I have mastered it for you—you will not say again, 
you wish I could not ?” 

“No! dearest,” said the count, and he kissed her 
brow. And she sang. The words adapted to the air 
may be rendered as follows ; they smack of the fondness 
of conceit and point common at the period—but the taste 
was then common, and they were, therefore, not the less 
relished on that account :— 


Music is always sweet—but oh ! 
When lov’d lips sing, 

Like ring-doves’ notes the measures flow— 
Love’s murmuring. 


Music is always sweet—but, when 
A dear one hears, 

’Tis like the sounds which pious men 
Name of the spheres ! 


Music’s the shape Prometheus formed 
Of loveliest fashion— 

And love’s the fire by which ’twas warmed 
To life and passion ! 


The next day the preparations began for Mabel’s ap- 
pearance. Once it was determined that it was to be, the 
count resolved to throw no unnecessary impediments in 
the way. He only stipulated that Mabel should not be 
required to rehearse in public; but that the director 
should come to her at home, to go through the necessary 
repetitions. If the business of the stage (I do not mean 
the stage-business) were wholly comprised in the night 
of exhibition, the brightness, nay, the splendour of the 
whole scene, the triumphs of art and of intellect, might 
cast into shade those circumstances which, to a delicate 
and sensitive mind, appear unseemly and degrading. 
But this is the finished produce—the process of the 
manufacture is of a far different kind—and Oberfeldt 
recoiled from Mabel being compelled to witness that. 
Almost a Parisian by education, he gave their full value 
to the successes of the stage; and to one who had wit- 
nessed Louis XIV. dancing in the ballets at his own 
theatre, the mere fact of appearing on it could not con- 
vey any strong feeling of degradation. But with the 
impurities of the coulisse, he was determined that Ma- 
bel should not be contaminated ; and she remained, con- 
sequently, as much, or more secluded, up to the very 
time of her appearance. 

The count’s anxiety took also another direction. As 
Mabel was to act and to sing, his ardent desire was that 
her euccess should be more dazzling and transcendent 
than any thing that had been witnessed in Dresden. 
Fair and good success he spurned—if it was not every 
thing, it was nothing—and the powers of Mabel gave 
him just ground for expecting success equal even tu bis 
wishes. Since he witnessed the representation at the 
fair at Leipsig, which had struck him, with all his Pari- 
sian exclusiveness of ideas, as one of the most extraor- 
dinary delineations he had ever beheld, Mabel had be- 
come nearly three years older, and those years been 
devoted to the unremitted cullivation of natural parts 
thus brilliant. Her mind was now stored with the mas- 
terpieces of the great writers of the great age, as the 
French then chose to style it—musical knowledge had 
been added to musical taste and power—and her voice 
had, with her increasing: years, become richer, more 
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flexible, and of greater compass—sweeter it could 
not be. 

She now gave up all the energies of her strong and 
“active mind to her new undertaking. In addition to the 
ardent desire of success, which every sanguine tempera- 
ment must experience, she saw how deeply Oberfeldt’s 
feelings were implicated in the matter, and this conscious- 
ness gave her exertions double fervour. Gratitude, affec- 
tion, and that motive of action equally strong and amia- 
ble, the desire that those we love should be proud of us, 
all mingled in actuating Mabel. Yet occasionally she 
looked back with regret to the days of uninterrupted 
happiness she had passed at Oberfeldt: the room in the 
old castle, in which they had always sat—and the May- 
thorn which bad so often been their tree of tryst, fre- 
quently rose before the eye of memory, and obscured the 
more brilliant and nearer images of lighted theatres, and 
pealing music, and approving crowds. 

And another feeling, another recollection, would also 
intrude—and give a dash of pain and of bitterness to her 
reflections. Though Mabel had been trained among 
those whose ideas and habits were equally lax, and had 
never had principle instilled into her mind in her early 
years—yet the sensation, almost instinctive, of shame 
which follows a woman’s lapse from what, in her sex, is 
called, emphatically, virtue—had constantly recurred to 
imbitter the happiness of even her happiest days. As 
her education proceeded, this feeling naturally increased ; 
for it is, indeed, almost impossible to read twenty pages 
of any author, except those of severe science, without 
meeting with some passage to excite that shame, and to 
tinge the check with its blushes. The awkwardness 
arising from this cause, Oberfeldt, as I have said, had 
keenly felt in choosing books for Mabel; and it was 
wholly impossible to avoid the occasiohally lighting upon 
passages painful to both. 

This feeling of shame, therefore, though it did not 
amount to remorse, had contiaued silently gathering 
strength in Mabel’s mind ; and it was probable the calm, 
equable tenor of their lives which had prevented its break- 
ing forth. But now, she felt that she was to present 
herself to the public gaze—and that every eye which 
rested upon her would know her to be that thing which 
she could not bear to name even to herself. This idea 
cut her proud heart to the quick ; and it was one which 
she could not lessen by sharing and sympathy; on this 
point she dare not speak. Often as the feeling had, 
though less keenly than now, risen in her mind, she had 
intuitively felt that she could never communicate it to 
Oberfeldt. So far from having any cause to upbraid him, 
his kindness had been unceasing ; and, if not uniform, 
only because it was constantly on the increase. She felt, 
therefore, that it would be ungenerous and ungrateful to 
make known to him a sentiment;.the very existence of 
which was an indirect reproach—a sentiment which 
sprang from the very essence of their connection, and 
which all the delicate and considerate kindness that 
the ingenuity of affection could invent, strove, on his 
part, to lull and to extinguish. 

Sonletimes, indeed—very, very rarely, but still some- 
times—a remote and faint recollection that there was a 
methc * by which this corroding worm could be quelled 
for ever, glanced across the mind of Mabel. She never, 
indeed, formed the thought into distinct words even in 
her mind, that if she were Oberfeldt’s wife, her happi- 
ness would be unalloyed by shame, for even yet she 
would not call it guilt. But still the thought did some- 
times rise unbidden—and these occasions were the chief 
among those on which the fiercer qualities of her dis- 
position to which I have several times alluded, awoke, 
for a moment, into life. It was true he had never, even 
in the manner the most remote, held out to her the pros- 
pect of marriage—he had not, in the least, deceived her 
—but still she felt that if he loved her as she loved him, 
all considerations of birth and rank would vanish in a 
moment, and she would be his bride. It is possible that, 
as the idea of her appearance on the stage had passed 
away, she might—(for who shall impuse a limit to tie 
compass of our hopes where our nearest wishes are in 
question 1) she might have indulged in an almost un- 
avowed vision that their life of domestic enjoyment might 
ultimately end in marriage. Certuinly, this idea had not 
proceeded beyond the germ—for, in the first gush of pain 
and disappointment with which she received the commu- 
nication of Oberfeldt of his conversation with the king 
—the annihilation of thie did not intermingle. But, on 





reflection afterward in the fluctuations of her feelings | medium of her masters, of her extreme genius and ac- 
with regard to her approaching change of life, this idea, | complishment, had alike contributed to raise expectation 
vague and slight as had been its texture, did supervene, | to its tiptoe pitch. As in all cases, mystery increased 
and give her heart a pang far more than proportioned to interest—and, as in all cases, the mystery itself was ex- 
its previous weight. And that it was annihilated, she | aggerated by all manner of vague and contradictory ru- 
could not, for a moment, doubt. Self-deception could | mours. Even the king had been able to obtain no 
not reach that point. ‘The Count von Oberfeldt, proud | satisfactory accounts of her. Eager admirer as he was 
even among his proud countrymen, never could marry | of beauty, and unceasingly as he sought the excitement 
one who had been an actress—that she knew. | of novelty, his curios'ty was doubly raised by the diffi- 
And as she reflected thus, the bitter idea again and | culty he had found in gratifying it—and this, in fact, 
again would cross her, that all the world would know | had been the chief motive for his so strongly urging 
her to be Oberfeldt’s mistress !—that, whatever praise or | Oberfeldt to fulfil bis original resolution. 
admiration they might give to her talents, they would | The piece in which she was to appear was, as has al- 
be like those she had attracted in the state from which | ready been hinted, an opera which had recently been 
Adrian had drawn her—unmixed with respect, nay, even | produced at Paris, and was now to be represented in 
iningled with contempt. T'hese sensations she had not | Germany for the first time. The subject fitted it pecu- 
felt for years—she had escaped from them, she had | liarly for the introduction of music, and for the displays 
thought, for ever; they now recurred with tenfold in- | of every kind which have since been generically desig- 
tensity and bitterness. The pride of her spirit had, pro- | nated by the term spectacle. The scene was laid in 
bably, been increased by the constant mortifications to | Peru, which was then, for the drama, untrodden ground 
which it had been exposed. Latterly it had been lulled. -—and the novelty of its singular and picturesque cos- 
The fierce bitterness into which her disposition was fast | tume, as well as the splendour incidental to the sway of 
hardening when Oberfeldt first met with her, had been | the Incas and the worship of the sun, rendered this 
softened, or rather obscured, by the supervention of the drama beyond measure striking and even startling to the 
gentler affections. Respect, consideration, kindness, | spectators, The story was one of deep and tragic in- 
delicate courtesy—she had always experienced from | terest 5 and the character which Mabel personified was 
Adrian. Her love for him was not impassioned only, | eminently capable of displaying her great and varied 
but fond and tender in the extreme. She had thus no | powers. 
cause of irritation, and her harsher feelings accordingly She played the daughter of the Inca. In the early 
fell into a dormant state. I do not mean that they now | part of the piece are represented her nuptials with the 
revived to the full: she felt only flashes of them, more | favourite commander of the Pergyians, on his return 
intense, perhaps, in themselves, as might naturally be | from a successful expedition ii invading Span- 
supposed,—but still only flashes, instead of their being, | iards. For a short time the peace Continues, and there 
as before, her predominant mood of mind. | are a few scenes of the most enchanting pictures of the 
In these alternate feelings—on the one side of eager- | wedded happiness of two hearts, loving, pure, and vir- 
ness for distinction, of desire to show gratitude to her | tuous. The Inca’s daughter is portrayed as possessing 
benefactor, and to give pleasure to the man she loved,— | all the devotion of womanly love, with almost more than 
and,’on the other, of the mere gloomy and harsh dispo- womanly gentleness of character: but the supervention 
tions I have just detailed, the days rapidly passed away | of circumstances of sternness and horror, works upon 
which were to precede her appearance on the stage. her temperament that change, which so ofien in similar 
situations occurs in nature ;—her energy of purpose— 
her daring both of object and of means, far surpass what 
the stronger sex would ever even conceive. ‘The war 
breaks out again ; the Peruvians are worsted ; their com- 
mander is taken and put to death by the Spaniards, with 
every ingenuity of torture and of insult. The invaders 
then advance upon the capital; it is taken after but 
slight resistance, and the Inca’s daughter and widow of 
the murdered chief falls into the enemy’s power. ‘T'he 
The night of her debat at length arrived. The feel- | Spanish leader is struck by her beauty, and prefers his 
ings with which she regarded its approach continued to | suit to her in the tone of a conqueror. To the astonish- 
be various and complicated.. A person of her extreme ; nent of all, with but little reluctance, she accepts the 
natural advantages, personal and mental, could not but | Spaniard’s proposal, and leaves her captive father’s side 
be conscious, nay, vain of them; nor was it unnatural | to accompany him. The scene then changes to a splen- 
for one of her youth—(I will not add her sea:, for the | did sleeping apartment in the Inca’s palace, which is 
feeling is common to both)—to feel pleasure at an op- | now occupied by the Spanish general. He is sleeping, 
portunity for their display. Her recent acquirements, / and the Peruvian princess is seen standing over the 
also, had still the gloss of newness among their charms | couch, where he lies—and then the explication of her 
—and while they rendered her original powers both | conduct is given—she takes his own poniard and stabs 
greater and more available, the novelty of their posses- | him to the heart. 
sion gave them even extrinsic value in her eyes, and Such was the character which Mabel had to represent 
made their exhibition doubly gratifying to her pride— | —a character certainly abundantly fertile in opportuni- 
But, on the other hand, there was too near an affinity | ties of portraying both all the gentler and all the fiercer 
between the step she was about to take, and her former passions which actuate the female heart. When the cur- 
course of life, hated and despised at the time, and now | tain rose, the stage represented the Temple of the Sun; 
abjured for ever,—for her anticipations, soaring and tri- | how gorgeous that representation can be made, we who, 
umphant as they were, to be wholly unmixed with sen- | in these days, have witnessed the performance of Pizarro, 
sations of reluctance and mortification. She recollected | can well judge. The altar was in the centre of the stage, 
the plaudits which had rung in her ears, when her place | and before it the nuptials of the Inca’s daughter were in 
of exhibition had been the booths of provincial fairs, and | the act of celebration. 
the remembrance almost poisoned the gratification with Eagerly did the spectators turn their eyes to the spot 
which she looked to the applause of the cultivated judges | where Mabel stood, and never, perhaps, did they alight 
before whom she was now to appear. Occasionally, also, | upon a figure more beautiful—certainly never upon one 
fears of failure flitted across her mind. But these were | at once so fascinating and so striking. She was at this 
rare. Self-confidence had, from the circumstances of her | time something more than nineteen, and her form had 
life, necessarily shot up with all her qualities good and | ripened into almost the maturity of womanly beauty, 
bad !—and the gnothi seauton, in her instance, gave to | while it retained all the freshness of earliest youth. She 
her view talents too cultivated, powers too real and great, | was tall—yet so graceful was she, that it was only when 
for her alarms for the result to be more than those pass- | she would express the grander movements of the soul 
ing vapours which at momente, and for moments will | that her full height was discernible. Her limbs had the 
cloud even the most sanguine spirit. exquisite roundness of outline which is necessary to con- 
The night arrived. The whole court was crowded | fer that voluptuousness without which the perfection of 
into the theatre; fo- the secluded manner in which Ma- | female beauty cannot exist—while they yet retained that 
bel had lived at Dresden—the occasional rare and brief | degree of lengthiness (if I may be allowed the word) 
glimpses which some few had obtained of her—and the | which is essential to grace,—the grace of motion espe- 
reports which had gained currency, chiefly through the | cially. The peculiarities of the Peruvian costume tended 


—<—>— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Il faut se rendre a ce palais magique 

Ou les beaux vers, la danse, la musique, 

L‘art de tromper les yeux par les couleurs; 

L’art plus heureux de séduire les ceurs, 

De cent plaisirs font un plaisir unique.—VoLTAIReE. 
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to display her beauty to its utmost advantage. Her raven 
hair seemed struggling, in its profusion, to escape from 
the rich gems with which it was braided and confined— 


her arm of sculptured symmetry was bare almost to the | 
shoulder, while the light robe of feathers, which formed | 


WALDIE'S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 











| force of the current, and our own sentiments are in- | heroines ; and the operas of that time were almost too 
| creased tenfold by their being thus reflected back to us | limited for the due exhibition of her musical powers, 
| from others. What, then, must be the power of a burst | She would occasionally introduce into them some of 
of the nature I have described, upon its object! It is | those simple ballads, accompanied only by her own guitar 
scarcely possible for any draught more intoxicating to | which first had charmed Oberfeldt—and to which he al- 





her dress, gave to full view her fairy foot and the ex- | be proffered to the lip, and Mabel was not of a tempera- 
quisite ankle above it. As she stood before the altar, her | ment to feel such matters coldly. And yet, even this 
figure was in perfect repose—her head drooped upon her token of success and tribute to her powers was barely 
breast, and her eyes were downcast. 


The agitation na- | heeded; for as Oberfeldt hurried forward to raise her 
tural to her real situation befitted also her theatrical one; | from the boards, and spoke to her a few words of that 
praise which is at once so sweet and so strong from the 
lips of affection, she forgot all else, and, and, ihrewins 
herself upon his bosom, wept there. The heart will al- 
ways prove too strong for the vanity, under circuui- 
stances calculated to soften and to touch it,—that is, 
when the former is worthy of its name. And thus it 
was now. ‘T’he sweetest ingredient in Mabel’s triumph 
was that Oberfeldt witnessed and enjoyed it. 

Mabel hurried home: the bow had been bent to its 
full pitch for several hours, and needed relaxation. The 
| heat, and the lights, and the fluctuating waves of faces, 


the confusion of the debutante was not unbecoming to 
the bride. 
A few moments sufficed to convince the spectators 


that, with regard to beauty at least, report had not exag- | 


gerated. They therefore looked with the greater confi- 
dence to its realisation in other respects. Nor were they 
disappointed. In the softer scenes in the early part of 
the piece, her tenderness, her gentleness, her deep devo- 
tion to her husband, were pictured with such exquisite 


softness and such fond love, that the sternest were melt- | 





ed, the most envious admired. ‘The tones of her voice 
were so sweet as she spoke, that it was thought singing | all turned towards her, and intent upon her, to say no- 
could add to them no beauty; but when she sang, the | thing of the violent physical fatigue which strong men- 
swelling sound sank so into the soul, that it craved for | tal exertion is sure to cause, had combined to make her 
the delight to be prolonged, and wished the music never | brain dizzy, and her eyes and temples to ache—and she 
to be changed again to speech. longed for quiet. They reached the house of Oberfeldt. 
But it was in the Jater scenes of the play, where the | What a contrast did the spacious and calm apartments, 
interest deepened, and the distress amounted almost to | and all the various luxuries indicative of seclusion and 
horror, that her full powers were needed, and were dis- | repose, present to the glare and crowd of the theatre, 
played. Her unreserved and almost frantic agony at | before the curtain—and the heat, the confinement, the 
hearing her husband's death and the manner of it, was | mingled gorgeousness and squalor, behind it! There 
strikingly contr by the firm, fixed, concentrated de- | stood the harp to which she was accustomed to sing— 
termination of eanour in the scene in which she | not to homour the capricious taste of the multitude, and 
gives herself to the Spaniard. The ghastly smile which | to gain their heartless applauses—but to pour out the 
she cast upon him, as she placed her hand in his, and | music of her own soul in song, and to gratify the one 
the effort with which she suppressed the shudder which | whose approbation she valued beyond the whole world. 
would have pervaded her at his touch, were so perfect | On the table lay still open a volume of her ordinary 
ir. their illusion as to strike the s ectators with a chilly | studies—untouched for ome days from the engtpssing 
dread, as they awaited the result with doubt, and slesoat | nature of her occupations |atterly, but still typical of 
wthawe. _ | that quiet course of elegant and cultivated life, which 
But, at the catastrophe the awe quickened into terror | now, alas! she had abandoned—or which had abandoned 
—and well it might. As the scene drew, she was stand- | her—for ever! 
ing near the couch of the abhorred Spaniard. Her dress,| | These reflections came like a cloud over the feverishly 
now changed to white, was loose and disordered—her | excited spirits of Mabel, and she sank down into a chair, 
long hair streamed down her back, its jet-black hue in | under the influence of that reaction to which, physically 
strong relief against it-—her face, her very lips, were | and mentally, our nature, when over wrought, is sub- 
avby pale, while her fixed eye gleamed with the fire of ject. But yet, the intoxication of success—of success 
desperation and revenge. Her foot was, or seemed to | the most brilliant, the most triumphant, the most com- 
be, naked ; white it was as the snow, “ and fell to the | plete—made itself felt. The obtaining any species of 
earth as mute,” as she stole towards the spot where the | intellectual success is most sweet to shuman vanity ; but 
weapons of the sleeper lay, At every step, the excite- | undoubtedly those which it needs our personal presence 
ment of those who looked on grew keener and deeper: to reap, are, if less permanent, far more intensely grati- 
they felt (as we have all felt at some acting) almost as | fying for the time. ‘That those of the stage are, even 
though it were their own lives which hung upon the | among these, the most pre-eminently so, there can, I be- 
event. They held their breath as Mabel drew the gleam- | lieve, be no doubt. In the instance of a woman, homage 
ing dagger—they shuddered as she slowly pressed her | to her outward charms is combined with the tribute to 
finger to its point and edge, to try its temper; and when, | the superiority of her genius—and even to the most in- 
casting her eyes to heaven, as though to appeal to it | tellectual that homage is dear. It is said of Madame de 
that the deed she did was just, she smote the sleeper to | Staél, that she exclaimed, on beholding Lady Ch 
the heart, a scream burst from the whole auditory, as | C ll, that she would exchange all her own talents 
though they had witnessed a real murder. for the fair Scotish woman’s beauty. For one who 
Her own death yet remained. She gazed for a few | valued so much and so deservedly her “ pauvre genie,” 
moments on her victim—then raised the dagger against it is to be more than doubted whether she would have 
herself. But it reeked, and was dripping with the! put her resolution into practice, if it had been more 
Spaniard’s blood—and from that, even in death, the | feasible; but it is much for her even to have said so. 
Peruvian shrank. She cast the weapon from her—but What, then, must have been the feelings of a person 
in vain she sought another—still they were the Span- | still in the earliest yeuth, whose triumph was at once 
iard’s. At length she seized her floating hair, and di- that of personal loveliness, and of talents of so many 
viding it into two parts, twisted it round her throat; | various kinds! For eminent success, indeed, in that spe- 
thus making it, like the Carthaginian women, a patriotic | cies of representation which, as one so capable of judging 
instrument of death, she there beld it, till the hold seem- | as Voltaire declares, combines a hundred pleasures into 
ed unconsciously to relax, and she fell, without a groan, one, it may be said that a hundred qualities are needed. 
upon her face. | Is it then to be wondered at if Mabel was, in some de- 
The applause of the audience had been very great at | gree, made dizzy by the events of that night? 
the commencement of the piece—but latterly it had been 
hushed under the intense interest which the situation 
and its embodying excited. But, after the curtain fell, 
and a few moments hed passed to relieve them from 
what was op)ressive in that interest, their plaudits rang 
in a peal of that full burst of sound which bespeaks so 
plainly unanimity and ardour of feeling. Every one 
must have felt, who has been present among a consider- 
able body of people at a moment of strong excitation, Mabel’s career continued. The success of her first 
what an extraordinary and entrancing effect the simul- | appearance was but a prelude to a reputation the most 
taneous manifestation of their sentiments exerts upon | splendid and unrivaled. The masterpieces of Racine 
our sympathies. We are literally carried away by the | were produced for the purpose of her personating his 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘ You could witness then 

That I was precions in the eyes of men; 

So, made by them a goddess, and denied 

Respect and notice by the women’s pride ; 

Here scorn'd, there worship’d. » —CRaABBE. 





° 


ways recurred with fondness and delight in the midst of 
her more eloborate acquirements. She became the rage ; 
and those who have witnessed one of those sudden bursts 
of celebrity which have atfended successful efforts in our 
| own cays, can form an idea of all that is included in the 
term. 

It is not to be supposed that so great an alteration in 
her habits of life had no effect upon a character not yet 
| fully developed. On the contrary, it operated upon it 
| much, In the first place, the necessary firmness and 
| self-possession under the: public gaze tended to brush 

away the finer particles of perfect delicacy of mind— 
and, to a certain degree, to indurate her whole nature, 
| Her mind was altogether of too proud and high-an order 
for her to be soiled by the corruption she witnessed 
around her—but the very habit of repelling that (and 
it was much) which she deemed unworthy, undoubtedly 





| had an effect the contrary of adding’ softness,.or con- © 


fiding warmth and tenderness to her disposition. She 
| was compelled to hold herself aloof, and to look upon 
| approaches with suspicion. This certainly contributed 
'to call into more frequent action those ingredients of 
| bitterness which had never been wholly eradicated from 
her temperament. The admiration she excited was 


often in it a mixture of mortification, and what can be 
so painful as this ? 

The first attack of this kind that was carried suff- 
ciently far to exeite these feelings to an outbreak, was 
from the king jbimself. He found that rumour had 
spoken too feebly rather than too loud, concerning her— 
and he at once marked her as his prey. Extravagantly 
devoted to women, little scrupulous either of who was 
the object, or what were the means of his pursvit,—and 
above all, a royal wooer—Augustus seldom had reason 
to complain of the cruelty of those for whom he sighed: 


Lightly from fair tofair he flew 

And loved to plead, lament, and sue ;— 
Suit lightly won, and short-lived pain! ~ 
For monarchs seidom sigh in vain ;* 


and, in addition to the ‘advantages he derived from his 
situation, his personal attractions were great, and his ex- 
perience in the “commerce des femmes” was unbound- 
ed. Without any hesitation, therefore, and with but 
little precaution, were his Sieewtee made to Mabel, 

There cannot be a blunder moré great, and more fre- 
quently insurmountable, than the first advances towards 
a woman being made,upon false grounds of presuming 
easy and speedy success. Whether the error arise from 
undue arrogance on the part of the wooer of his own’ 
merit and powers, or from unfounded ideas of the lady’s 
laxity, the effect is nearly the same. It is an insult of 
the most offensive kind, and conveyed in the most offen- 
sive manner—and is almost certain, even in @inds of 
ordinary calibre, to excite a disgust which can never 
afterward be surmounted. But in dispositions of a proud 
bent, such a result is ineviltable;—what then must it 
have been with Mabel, to whom the consciousness of her 
equivocal position did but render the affront more insup- 
portably galling ? 

There could scarcely, indeed, be a finer scene for the 
contemplation of a student of character, or for the study 
of a painter, than the scornful and indignant rejection by 
Mabel, of the propositions made to her by Augustus in 
terms very little measured. The flashing of the pas 
sionate eye—the heaving of the indignant breast—the 
lip of unspeakable scorn and loathing with which she 
recoiled from the king’s touch, were in strong and ad- 
mirable contrast with the expression of his worldly but 
handsome features. Surprise, and a touch of mortifica- 
tion, and a slight sneer of mingled or rather alternate 
incredulity of her high and pure motives, and quiet pro- 
fligate contempt for them, if they did exist—such were 
the sensations which his countenance presented. 

“ Moderate a Jittle of your scorn, elle enragée,” said 
the king; “I meant not to excite such a display of vir- 
tuous indignation, Reserve it, I pray you, for the stage 
—such scenes befit not real life, and suit not me. For 


* Marmion, 





sometimes of a humiliating nature: her disdain had . 
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She who yielded to a subject would scarcely frown upon 


expressions of admiration, and when I spurn them as 


THE BOHEMIAN, 





the rest, men do say that that pretty lip hath not always 
thus pouted at similar speeches, and that those eyes have 
beamed upon some with a softer expression. But I con- 

ude these are among the wicked slanders of the world. 


his prince.” 

The bitterness of Mabel’s soul-at these words agitated 
her frame almost to suffocation. The unmanly insult 
would only have moved her ‘Unqualified contempt, had it 
not been for the agonising sting of truth which lurked 
in it. “She was Count Oberfeldt’s mistress, and as 
such only was she regarded !”—that was the reflection, 
the shame of which was wormwood to her, “ All her 
successes—all the praises amounting almost to idolatry, 
which they called forth,—all sufficed not to make it for- 
gotten for one moment that she was the concubine of 
Count Oberfeldt !”” Rage and despair maddened her— 
and, 4f her glance had had tht power as well as the bril- 
liancy of lightning, she would have stricken the king 
into dust where the stood. At last she found words— 
and she burst into a torrent of scorn, and anger, and re- 
viling. The rank of the offender was totally forgotten ; 
bis offence was too keen and flagrant not to throw all 
else into the shade. “And yet,” she continued, after 
recapitulating to him what he hadedone, in the base light 
in which she viewed it— you who do this call yourself 
a prince—you are not even a man who can thus insult 
a defenceless woman! You first obtrude upon me, with 
the air of a brutal Turk among his slaves, your insolent 


they merit, you prove how justly I measured your value 
—you insult my condition! If there be upon earth an 
object deserving unmingled scorn and detestation, it is 
such « being—if,” and her feelings oe to undergo a 
sudden revulsion as she added, in g lower and hollow 
voice, while the scalding tears of shame and degradation 
sprang from her eyes,—“ if there be one whose wretched 
and desolate state deserves pity—it is such a lost, de- 
spised, degraded thing as Tam!” And she sank upon a 
seat, and sobbed aloud. 

Augustus, with all his faults, did not lack-good nature; 
and, though he had spoken harshly and insultingly in 
the moment of irritation, at the rejection of a suit of 
which he thought,the bare mention would have ensured 
success,—yet when he perceived how deep as well as 
real the feelings were which he had called forth,—and 
how thoroughly he had mistaken the character and mind 
of the beautiful creature whom he saw before him, 
choking with a paroxysm of shame and anger, his heart 
smote him keenly for what he had done; and with a 
manner as respectful as it had previvusly been offensive, 
he endeavoured to southe and calm her. « 

With the restoration of her composure, her self pos- 
session also returned. She saw at once that the king 
spoke from his heart in*the expressions of regret and 
self-reproach, as well as the entreaties for pardon which 
he used—He had taken her hand in the eagerness of his 
expostulations:—she rose and withdrew it;—but this 
time with calmness and dignity. “It is enough, sire,” 
she sgid—< it is not for one in my position to hear such 
language from your majesty. I can have no pardon to 
grant, where he who solicits it is so far removed above 
the ties and claims of society.”—So saying, she bowed 
and quitted the room. 

Mabel never mentioned this occurrence to the count. 
She reflected that it must grieve him and render him in- 
dignant, without any possibility existing of his finding 
vent for either feeling: and, moreover, she shrank with 
inexpressible repugnance, from informing him that she 
had been thus insulted. Nay, she could scarcely bear 
the consciousness which revealed it to herself. But 
though she was never exposed to a repetition of what had 
passed, yet its effect upon her was strong and lasting. It 
was the first time that the general estimation of her con- 
dition had been absolutely brought home to he. It is 
true, vague suspicions, and passing pangs of shame, had 
from time to time shot across her mind—but she had 
always resisted such sensations, and driven them forcibly 
away. They were too galling for her to allow herself to 
dwell on their possibility. But now it was vair to re- 
sist the conviction any longer. Not only the overtures 
of Augustus in themselves, but still more the manner, 
confident and undoubting, in which they had been made, 
carried the certainty of her shame into her inmost heart. 
And, oh God! to so proud a spirit, what was it—what 


The effect of Mabel’s appearance upon the stage 
worked also upon Oberfeldt. That she whom he loved 
—she who had so long been the cherished friend of hi 
privacy—the precious object seen and valued by him 
alone—that she should be exposed to the general gaze 
was to him a most painful and galling reflection. And, 
such is the selfish and monopolising spirit by which men 
are actuated as regards women, that, although her con- 
duct was such as not only he could not but approve, but 
even was compelled to admire,—so firm, and at the 
same time so graceful was the manner in which she pre- 
served around her inviolate, a circle which no one dared 
to penetrate,—yet for the one unavoidable circumstance 
of public exposure—a circumstance inseparably inter- 
woven with the very situation in which he himself had 
placed her—he felt towards her a degree of displeasure 
which occasionally amounted to a sentiment nearly ap- 
proaching anger. At the outset, he had enjoyed to the 
full the triumph of her talents. Besides the direct affec- 
tion which he bore to her being gratified, his self-love 
was touched. It was he who had seen these talents, and 
distinguished them through all the disadvantages of her 
former condition. It was he who had cultivated them 
and rendered them what they were. He had found and 
discerned the diamond in the rough—bhe had cut and 
polished it—and now it blazed forth in the distinction 
naturally its due. But latterly, an uneasy and vague 
jealousy of the universal applause showered upon her, 
prevented his continuing to view her successes with 
complacency. He felt that she was no longer devoted 
to him alone—that every thought, word, and action, no 
longer had him for their sole object. That public, whose 
name is Legion, had necessarily a share of ker atten- 
tion, and entered largely into her thoughts. It was ob- 
vious that such must be the case. Oberfeldt knew this 
—he could not and did not complain of it—but it 
rankled in his mind nevertheless. 

Apso: there was another change of feeling wrought 
by Mabel’s appearance in public, which as, however per- 
verted it might be, it was still a matter of sentiment, 
contributed perhaps more than any thing else, to change 
and weaken the count’s feelings towards her. She was 
now an actress ; she was now in the position so com- 
mon in occurrence, and so low in consideration of an 
actress under the protection of a nobleman. All the 
romance of their connection was gone at once—and to 
a mind like Oberfeldt’s this involved nuch. All the pe- 
culiar but indescribable charm of their former relative 
position—the slight mystery, and the real singularity of 
the origin of theig intercourse—the reflection that a wild 
and uncultivated Bohemian, gifted by nature with quali- 
ties of heart and powers of mind of the rarest order, was 
through his means formed into that superior being which 
such gifts were qualified to make—that, while the world 
either sneered or wondered, he alone knew the value of 
the object upon which he lavished so much anxiety and 
care, and was repaid by the young, fresh, and impetuous 
affections of one of the most ardent hearts that ever 
throbbed to the impulses of human passion,—these things 
were now all destroyed; the charm was broken, the 
mystery solved, the romance vulgarised. ‘The delicious 
dream which had yielded him such sweet enjoyment in 
the seclusion of Oberfeldt, had vanished before the broad 
glare of Dresden. Their connection was now in general 
character and order, if not in real quality and degree,— 
po more than that which might exist between any roué 
of his acquaintance and the coarse, paltry and profligate 
tribes of the theatre. How unjust and ungenerous these 
feelings were, it matters not: they existed, and that was 
enough. 

These changes could not long remain unperceived by 
Mabel. Sometimes at moments when her heart expand- 
ed towards him with all the unreserve of fondness, a 
cloud would pass over his brow, a chilliness would per- 
vade his manner, which struck her to the soul. At first, 
she attributed such passing symptoms—for they were 
rare—to accident, to pre-occupation, to fatigue, to sick- 
ness—to any thing but diminished affection. “I ama 
self-tormentor,” she would mentally exclaim, “I am 
giving importance to the merest trifles, to absolute no- 
things—it is I who deserve reproach for entertaining the 
shadow of a doubt fora moment.” But soon again some 
expression of impatience, some coldness or irritation of 
demeanour, which in happier days had never been, cast 
anew across her mind, the agonising idea that she saw 





must it be! 


but too truly—that he was changed in fact! But how? 


« 





63 
but why ? What had occurred to alter the sentiments 
but lately so warm and fond? Of the ordinary effects of 
satiety, Mabel obviously could have no knowledge; and, 
moreover, if she had, they would not have been attri- 
butable in this case ; for in temperaments and instances 
where tuey supervene, they do so sooner. Of the truth 
shé likewise could have no idea. How, indeed, was it 
possible for a woman who loved, to conceive the degree 
of selfishness and injustice which it is possible for man’s 
love to reach ? 

She soon, however, became but too certainly assured 
that his feelings towards her were impaired. It would 
be vain to attempt to paint the revolution which this 
conviction occasioned in hers. Mortification, self-abase- 
ment, despair, violent indignation, bitter sense of wrong, 
—all these alternately raged within her heart—and in 
their turn were superseded by bursts : f old affection, of 
unextinguished love. It was now that the shame, and 
misery, and remorse, incidental to her fallen state came 
upon her in their real force. She felt what a// women 
in her unhappy condition must at some time feel, that 
by surrendering her virtue she had delivered herself up, 
bound and defenceless, to her lover’s mercy—like the 
hair of Samson, in that lay her strength ; in losing it she 
lost all. 

And, which added to the pangs which Mabel now was 
doomed to endure, her sufferings had no vent. The 
change in Oberfeldt’s manner was but too visible to the 
eyes of affection—it was felt but too keenly by a heart 
that loved. But it was not displayed in any positive cir- 
cumstance, in any tangible act, which might enable her 
to speak out at once, and to satisfy the doubts that preyed 
on her soul. Sometimes even Yet she for moments 
thought she was wholly in error; and she dreaded to 
render real that which .might after all be imaginary. 
For at times the influence of the affection of years would 
pour its soothing balm over the irritations and the gloom 
of Oberfeldt’s spirit, and as he folded Mabel to his bosom, 
he would feel how strongly, how fully she deserved his 
love, how greatly she still possessed it. 

But the continued recurrence of his fits of estrange- 
ment from Mabel, admitted the entrance into his mind of 
ideas which at all times had occasionally passed across 
it, but which now gained a footing there, they had for- 
merly never been able to maintain. Oberfeldt was, as [ 
have already hinted, far from being free from the preju- 
dices concerning birth and rank at all periods, and espe- 
cially then so prevalent in his country. ‘The continua- 
tion of his name he considered a duty as strongly incum- 
bent upon him as it was not to dishonour it by any act 
of baseness; and the consideration that he must sooner 
or later marry, had early in his connection with Mabel, 
imbittered the delights which he then drew from it. But 
naw, surrounded as he was at the court of Augustus, 
with ladies who by blood and fortune, were fully fitted 
for him to match with; and, moreover, having become 
from the motives I have mentioned, in a considerable 
degree weaned from his attachment to Mabel, the 
thoughts of marriage frequently occupied his mind. But 
how to part from Mabel? This was a question which a 
few months before he did not dare to ask himself: he 
| now put it frequently, and began seriously to strive to 
| solve it. But as yet, Mabel knew nothing of this. 

One night that she was to act, Oberfeldt excused him- 
self from attending her to the theatre, alleging an en- 
gagement that was indispensable. “ Baron Lindenheim,” 
he said, “ was one of my father’s oldest friends. Hehas 
| lately come to Dresden, and often as he asked me to 

his house, I have never been thither. I meet him and 
his family constantly at the palace, and he has pressed 
| me so much to go with him to-day that I can no longer 
| refuse. You can go to the theatre in your chair, and I 
| will come to your room before the play is over, to bring 
| you home.” 

It was the first time that the count had ever omitted 
| to go with her to the theatre, and to remain there during 
| the whole performance. The change cut Mabel to the 
| soul. « Alas!” she said to herself, “the time has not 
| long gone by when he would as soon have trusted me in 
| a lazar-house of the plague, as in that house alone. Is 
this confidence? or is it indifference? Oh God! the 
| answer is but too plain!”—the blood rushed to her 
| cheek—the scalding tears sprang to her eyes—her emo- 

tions almost burst forth—but she suppressed them—I 
might almost use the term she swallowed them; for the 
expression is scarcely a metaphor. Who has not felt 
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that convulsive gu/p, with which we overcome the 
choking sensation arising from a violent and sudden 
emotion? Happy is he who can say he knows it not! 

The colour faded from her cheek as rapidly as it had 
gathered there, as she answered, in a voice low indeed, 
but firm—*« As you please.” The count said nothing 
more, but went to his engagement. 

The door closed behind him :— 


A hopeless darkness settles o’er my fate ;— 


Such was the feeling of Mabel, though the beautiful 
words which express it had not then been put together.* 
She felt that Adrian no longer loved her as he had once 
loved ; to her a diminution was a cessation; in matters 
of the heart the motto is traly—All or none. It may be 
thought that such ideas are too gloomy, that such feel- 
ings are too deep, to have been excited by so simple a 
circumstance as that of the count going to visit his father’s 
friend. But it is not the intrinsic weight of the action, 
or the speech—it is what it indicates, that in love, strikes 
the soul with anguish or delight. Here the indication 
was but too plain—the stroke was proportionately bitter. 

But pride—that pride from which so much of the good 
and so much of the evil of our lives arise—came to her 
relief ;—if relief indeed it can be called which substituted 
the gloomy and haughty feelings of an angry sense of 
injury for humiliation, repentance, and grief. Despair 
—the most dreadful of all the suffering sensations of the 
human soul—despair mingled in both states of feeling ; 
but it took its immediate colour from each respectively ; 
—in the one it was more deep perhaps, and sad—in the 
other, stern, sulleny@md defying. 

Mabel was that night to act Phedre; and never had 
her own spirit been so much in unison with that of the 
fiery Cretan. TI have already noticed that in the progress 
of her studies, she had been peculiarly attracted by the 
sterner and grander characters of the tragic poets whom 
she read; and, latterly, as her mind had become disturbed 
and ill at ease on the subject of Oberfeldt, she had pro- 
bably unconsciously more frequently chosen such cha- 
racters to represent. So true it is that, in dispositions in 
which a certain degree of fierceness is intermingled with 
much capability of tenderness, in proportion as the affec- 
tions are touched to unhappy or to fortunate issues, will 
the sterner or the gentler qualities be developed. Pros- 
perity makes such persons calm, beneficent, affectionate : 
—reverses, instead of saddening, arouse them to fury. 

The deep red burning in the centre of the cheek—the 
almost consuming fire flashing from the eyes—the bursts 
of alternate tenderness and rage which the embodying 
of this splendid portraiture called forth, were attributed 
by the spectators to the perfection of art. Alas! they 
were the effects of the intensity of the imperfections of 
nature. It was remarked with surprise, that Oberfeldt 
djd not accompany her; and Mabel had to endure the 
repeated enguiries of those who accosted her, as to where 
he was. There are, perhaps, few of the minor annoy- 
ances of life more galling and vexatious than having to 
listen to, and to answer the careless questions of indif- 
ferent enquirers on a subject which is torturing our own 
soul to madness. 
of her heart”—and making some drusgue answer to the 
person whu spoke, she broke from him, and went and 
shut herself up in ber own room, till it was time for her 
to reappear upon the stage. 

When she did, the first thing she beheld was Ober- 
feldt seated in a box near the stage, between an elderly 
man, whom Mabel concluded to be the Baron Linden- 
heim, and a young lady who appeared to be his daughter. 
As she entered, which she did with rapidity, she beheld 
Oberfeldt speaking to this young person, with an expres- 
sion upon his countenance, which she alas! had seen 
but too often not to recognise in a moment. With her, 


to be once in doubt 
Was once to be resolved ; 








She instantly attributed to the baron’s daughter the 
anxiety to visit him which Oberfeldt had that day mani- 
fested—she gave to him the full maturity of intentions 
of which, as yet perhaps, he scarcely possessed the germ 
—she saw in the lady at his side, his future wife! It 
rakes some time to note down even thus briefly and im- 
perfectly, the sensations which came in one instant to a 
climax in the breast of Mabel. She turned deadly pale, 


| “winged words” of the poet spoke with slight exception, 


Mabel, at last, was fretted “ to the top | 
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and would have fallen to the ground had she not seized 
the arm of the actress who was playing CZnone, to sup- 
port herself—while a low and half suppressed groan 
struggled from her lips. ‘The audience mistook her agi- 
tation for a delusion of the scene—and a long and loud 
peal of applause gave her time by a desperate effort to 
recover herself :—she did so, and went on with her part. 

It has been truly said, that where we cannot deny 
beauty to the object of our jealousy we increase it in- 
finitely. Charlotte von Lindenheim was a tall, fair girl 
—with a face of regular features, and delicate com- 
plexion ; but with little of that expression uf strong in- 
telligence or feeling, without which true beauty cannot 
exist. At the first glance, the open brow, the fair hair, 
and the undeniable regularity of the whole contour of 
her face, as well as the harmony of its details, would cer- 
tainly strike the beholder with the opinion that she was 
an extremely beautiful woman. But the longer she was 
contemplated, the more to an impartial observer, the 
absence of the Promethean fire would become apparent. 
But poor Mabel was any thing but impartial; and the 
handsome girl, which the first view determined the young 
baroness to be, became at last to her jealous sight, a very 
Venus. ‘The strong and total difference between the 
appearance of her rival and herself, added to her estima- 
tion of the other’s attentions. ‘There was no one point 
sufficiently similar whereupon to found a comparison ; 
she did not feel herself excelled in aught that she pos- 
sessed; Mademoiselle von Lindenheim was her perfect 
antithesis; beauty or defect they bad nothing in com- 
mon, 

The moment Mabel appeared upon the stage, Ober- 
feldt’s apparent attention to the baroness ceased. But 
Mabel had beheld that expression, which nothing could 
make her forget or mistake: it was enough. She pro- 
ceeded with the tragedy,—her mind was in but little, 
and for her, she played feebly. But at length, as she 
approached that part of the piece, in which Phedfe dis- 
covers the attachment of Hypyolyte to Aricie, the senti- 
ments became too nearly akin to her own, for her not to 
deliver them with an energy almost terrific. Her anima- 
tion returned—her cheek again burned, her eye again 
blazed with the influence of tumultuous passion. The 


her own feelings. Excepting those expressions which 
allude to the peculiar nature of the passion of Phedre for 
Hippolyte, the following passage exactly portrays her 
feelings at that moment—what must their bitterness have 
been !— 


Ah douleur non encore éprouvée ! 
A quel nouveau tourment je me suis réservée ! 
* o s s ® 





Ils s’aiment ! par quel charme ont-ils trompé mes yeux ? 
Comment se sont-ils vus! depuis quand? dans quels 
lieux ? 
* eo * eo a 
Les a-t-on vus souvent se parler, se chercher ? 
Dans le fond des foréts allaient-ils se cacher ? 
Helas! ils se voyaient avec pleine licence ; 
Le ciel de leur sonpirs approvait l’innocence. 
Ils suivaient, sans remords, leur penchant amoureax ; 
Tous les jours se levaient clairs et sereins pour eux. 
Et moi, triste rebut de-la nature entiere, 
Je me cachais du jour, je fuyais la lumiere 





—These, these, were the very reflections which stung 
her to the quick ;—no bar intervened between their 
affections—no stigma of blood, no brand of guilt was 
stamped upon her happy rival :— 


Et moi, triste rebut de la nature entiere ! 


The expression was prophetic !—it was the very feeling, 
they were almost the very words, with which she had so 
often lamented her own ill fortune; but the bitterness 
of immediate contrast had been absent from her till now. 
And still her cup of mortification was not full. When 
Oberfeldt, at the end of the play, came behind the scenes, 
it was not as he had promised, to conduct her home, but 
to excuse himself from so doing. “I am. going to sup 
with the Baron Lindenheim,” he said, “I have found it 
impossible to avoid it—your chair is waiting—I will see 
you into it.” Mabel raised her large eyes upon his face 
with a steady gaze—in the expression of that gaze there 
mingled disbelief, scorn, anger, despair. She gave him 





* Count Basil. 


feldt observed her glance, and what it conveyed to his 
mind strongly influenced his future conduct. 


—_ sb 
CHAPTER X. 


She stood a moment, asa Pythoness 

Stands on her tripod, agonised and full 

Of iuspiration, gathered from distress, 

When alf the heart-strings, like wild horses, pull 

The heart asunder. Byron. 

When Mabel reached home, she strove to calm the 
storm of feelings and thoughts which raged within her, 
that she might extract from them some principle of ac- 
tion whereby to regulate her course. The whole mys- 
tery which had overhung Oberfeldt’s change of conduct 
was to her apprehension cleared at once. Having no 
conception of its original causes, she had mistaken one 
of their effects to be itself the sole cause. “ He had,” 
she reasoned, “ become attached to a person in his own 
situation of life—he purposed to marry her—she was 
forgotten—abandoned !” And Mabel was a woman, 
young, beautiful, gifted, eminently proud—what must 
such a one feel at dereliction ? 
“ But I”’—this reflection ever occurred to her—*« but 

I am a poor destitute Bohemian—I have been his toy— 
a petted and pampered one, it is true—but still his toy, 
I have no claims upon his serious thoughts—no hold 
upon his real affections—I am a Bohemian !—a defence- 
less, wandering, stigmatised, abject outcast! Gracious 
God! and can such be the feelings of the man whom I 
have loved—of the man to whom I have given up my 
whole being—to whom I have sacrificed my good name, 
and more, more a hundred fold—my self-respect? Can 
it be possible that the trebly accursed prejudice of blood 
can thus dry up in him all generous and natural feeling? 
And can it be, that all that affection which I have seen 





him display, was thus founded upon sand? Was I then” 
—and her brow gathered, and her eyes darkened, as the 
supposition crossed her thoughts—* was I, then, but the 
plaything of his unoccupied mind—the miserable, bought 
object of gratification to his senses, whom he always 
meant to cast aside, as something trivial and vile, when 
the maturity of life opened upon him? Was it really 
thus? Could I believe this in very deed”—her lip, 
though she spoke not, quivered with the bare thought— 
“ by the living God in heaven—by the eternal fiend in 
hell—my hate should be like my love, immeasurable— 
my vengeance like my wrongs, unparalleled! What !— 
and does he think that, because he took me from poverty 
and toil, and lodged me in a palace, and bedecked me 
with these jewels”—looking upon the costly bracelets 
which glittered on her arme—“ does he think he may 
treat me like his horse, or his hound, whom he pampers 
for his service, and casts off when his fancy tires of 
them? Does he count the feelings of the human heart 
for nothing? Is the devotion of my whole soul to him 
nothing ? Is the disgrace of my whole life nothing!— 
Is the stabbing of every affection to the quick—Qh, 
God ! is that nothing ?” and suffering once more got the 
mastery over indignation—she sobbed almost to dhoking. 
It is remarkable that, throughout the alternations of 
feeling by which Mabel was thus agitated, no-doubt of 
the reality of the cause from which they sprang, ever 
crossed her mind. The possibility that she was self-de- 
ceived, never for a moment suggested itself to her. The 
change in Oberfeldt’s manner had latterly become too 
marked to be mistaken; and that loo¥ which she had 
seen him bend upon the Baron erg. ~ungl daughter 
she well knew she had rightly read. hat woman, in- 
deed, can. mistake the expression of affection which has 
beamed in the eyes of the man she loves ? 

“But he shall not see me thus !” she exclaimed, 
through her tears, after a pause ; “ he shall see in me no 
grief, though my heart burst. How shall I act? Sleep 
by his side after what I have seen !—my soul shrinks 
from it. And yet, unless I break out into womanly up- 
braiding, what can I do !—Oh, God ! I am most wretch- 

” 


An hour rolled away, and still Mabel lay on the couch 
upon which she had thrown herself on her entrance, 
and still Oberfeldt did not return. At last she sprang 
up—‘“I must decide quickly—it is past midnight—he 
will soon be home. Home! alas!—how he loved it 
once !”—and her eyes wandering round the room, rest- 
ing, in turn, upon all those objects which form, as it 





her hand, and passed onward without aed Ober- 


were, the features that constitute the physiognomy of an 
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THE BOHEMIAN. 





apartment we constantly inhabit—*< my harp !”—and 
she brushed her fingers across the strings—“ how he 
used to hang over it in delight as I sang to him— 


Music is always sweet, but oh! 
When lov’d lips sing— 


Alas! they are loved no longer—I have now no power 
to touch his heart—it is estranged from me for ever ! 

«“T never shall look like this again,” she added, ad- 
vancing towards a picture of herself, in which she was 
represented singing to the guitar; with an expression of 
happy fondness on her face, which, she well recollected, 
had been called forth by her gaze being fixed on Ober- 
feldt; “I shall never again feel as I did then; I shall be 
happy no more! Yes, I then was happy! The shame 
of my condition I then thought of but little—its delights 
cast it into the shade, Alas! I am punished for it now! 
And yet, my lot should not have been what it is—-I 
might, I ought to have, been happy—for I feel that I 
could be so to a degree almost too great for this world— 
I feel it by the very depth of my present misery !—— 
But”—and she roused herself—«I must decide——oh, 
no! I cannot, I cannot do any thing to-night. My throat 
burns, and my head throbs as though ’twould burst—I 
will feign sleep. Feign’? how I despise dissimulation ! 
but the guilty and the miserable cannot avoid even that 
which they contemn and loathe !” 

The softer turn which her feelings had taken wrought 
upon her thus. When the fierceness, which was the 
stimulus necessary to the scene she meditated, had faded 
away, her depression drove her to seek repose, or at the 
least silence and quiet. 

She feigned sleep at Oberfeldt’s return ; but sleep came 
not near her for many hours. At length, towards morn- 
ing, nature sank under its exhaustion, and she slept long 
and heavily. When she awoke, Oberfeldt was gone. 
He, tov, had thought as deeply (in other respects how 
differently !) concerning the position in which they stood 
toward each other; and he determined to bring matters 
to a crisis at once. He too had read the expression of 
Mabel’s glance the night before ; and in it he beheld both 
that she had discovered his present feelings, and what 
hers were in consequence. He knew her too well to 
suppose that she would brood long upon them in silence, 
and he determined to avoid the explosion. There was, 
likewise, a certain degree of truth in the belief of Mabel 
that he had formed some idea of making the young Ba- 
roness Lindenheim his wife. She was young, she was 
handsome, she was amiable—her birth was distinguished, 
her fortune was considerable—in every respect she was 
a suitable match. “ A suitable match!” alas! how much 
misery and how much crime have sprung from those 
words! They are held to be a substitute for all the 
charities which belong to a union of affection—mutual 
confidence, mutual love. A marriage founded upon such 
a basis may indeed be coldly fortunate in its issues—but 
it may, and often does, lead to deep guilt and utter mise- 
ty—it never can possess that high and holy happiness 
which springs from a marriage of love! 

But Oberfeldt thought not of these things. Passion 
he did not feel for the baron’s daughter; but he admired 
her, he respected her, she was the daughter of his father’s 
friend—she was “a suitable match.” He had already 
formed his final plans, and he did not delay putting them 
into execution. He determined to avoid a personal ex- 
planation with Mabel—and in order to do so he purposed 
going to Oberfeldt, whither he had engaged Baron Lin- 
denbeim and his daughter to accompany him. Accord- 
ingly, he returned home in the afternoon, and informed 
Mabel that he was obliged, by business, to go to Ober- 
feldt for a few days ; and that, for so short a time, it was 
not worth while for her to go with him. She was pleased 
at the information; for it gave her time to arrange her 
thoughts, and determine upon her line of action. She 
little imagined that, at that moment, the count had de- 
cided it for her. 

The time came for them to part. Let me do Oberfeldt 
justice. Spoiled as he was by the world, hardened as 
was his mind by the prejudices of rank, selfish as his 
conduct had been towards Mabel, and cruel and treacher- 
ous as it at that moment was, still the tenderer and more 
passionate feelings of nature were not all dead within 
him—the idea of parting from her for ever shook his 
soul to its centre. The thought came over him of all 
that she had been to him—of the many days of happi- 


which their love had spoken to each other! 
cumulated remembrance, if I may be allowed the phrase, 
which, when we part from those who have been dear to 
us, sets before us at one view the daily enjoyments of 
years—that feeling, at once so tender and so sad, now 
melted the spirit of Oberfeldt, and almost swayed him 
from his purpose. She looked so beautiful! a touch of 
softness had succeeded to the fierce agitations of the pre- 
ceding night—and her eyes beamed with the mild beauty 
of sorrowing love. ‘“ Would to God!” thought Adrian, 
“ that this creature, so lovely, so fond, of such exquisite 
intelligence and passionate feeling—would to God that 
she had been born my equal, and that I could make her 
mine in the face of the world! One who will love me 
as she has done—whom I shall love so well, who will so 
well deserve my love—I shall never find! But this is 
folly : it must be done, and, therefore, the sooner it is 
done the better. 

** God bless you, Mabel!” he said, as he stretched out 
his hand to her, and, drawing her towards him, folded 
her to his heart—* God Almighty bless you !”—he could 
not add, though he strove, “I shall soon return.” Ma- 
bel, at that moment, for the first time, allowed herself to 
doubt the reality of all she had felt—it seemed to her 
like a horrid dream, that still clung to the mind after 
waking. At all events, she would not think of it then. 
Uberfeldt’s manner was what it had been in his fondest 
and kindest days. Oh! if she could have read his 
heart, and seen the cause! “Good bye, dear Adrian,” 
she murmured—* God bless you——do not be long away !” 

He answered not; but, straining her closely to his 
bosom in a long embrace, and pressing a passionate kiss 
upon her lips, he tore himself from her, and rushed out 
of the room. 

It was thus they parted. 

Mabel sat herself down sadly, when he was gone. 
“ And can it be?” she thought, “can it be that he has 
ceased to love? No! he cannot be such a hypocrite. 
If true affection did not speak in his voice, there is no 
truth in nature. Something of which I am ignorant 
must have been hanging upon his mind—and I have 
mistaken absence and pre-occupation for coldness and 
slight.” But, at that moment, the manner in which she 
had seen him look upon the Baroness Lindenheim shot 
across her memory, like the sting of an adder—and she 
again doubted. “But no,’ she resumed, “I must have 
been in error—love never existed in a human bosom, if 
it did not in his but now!” 

And she was right: but, alas! how sadly, how misera- 
bly right! It was the act of leaving her for ever that 
had called his expiring affection into new existence. At 
that moment he did, indeed, love her as he had done of 
old—but it was at that moment only. 

The count had been but a few days at Oberfeldt, be- 
fore he was the accepted suitor of Baron Lindenheim’s 
daughter. She was a person mild, amiable, and some- 
what cold, whose submission to her father’s will would 
have induced her to accede readily to matches of a very 
different nature from that with Count Oberfeldt; and 
who, therefore, esteemed herself highly fortunate in the 
chance which had allotted to her one in every way so 
calculated to please. 

No sooner was this arranged, than the count bent his 
mind to effect his separation from Mabel. He had al- 
ready determined how to act, and he now proceeded to 
put his resolution into practice. He wrote to her the 
following letter : 

“T scarcely know in what manner to make known to 
you that which I must communicate ; but, as it is inevi- 
table, perhaps the most direct and simple way is the best. 
We have parted to meet no more. The painful surprise 
with which you will read these words cannot exceed the 
pain with which I write them; it certainly cannot equal 
that by which I have been agitated during the time that 
has been necessary to bring myself to this. It is due 
both to you and to myself, to explain to you the motives 
by which I have been actuated: read them, I beseech 
you, calmly; judge me, I entreat of you, fairly, kindly. 
“ That I have loved you, Mabel, with a love far pass- 
ing all the affections of my life united, it is, I am sure, 
needless for me to assert. The experience of daily in- 
tercourse must have proved it to you undeniably, That 
I love you, now that I am bidding you an eternal fare- 
well, as fondly as ever, may appear paradoxical, but it is 
not the less true. It is no diminution of my aflection 
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That ac- | sions our separation. It arises from causes wholly un- 


connected with yourself—from causes which, however I 
may lament, nay, however I may detest them, I cannot 
shun: it is my fate, not my will, that guides me. It is 
necessary that I should marry: the honours of my 
name must be continued; I cannot allow the long line 
of our house to determine in my person. It is a duty 
upon which | have wilfully shut my eyes, but which has 
knocked at my conscience, till I can nolonger deny it 
admittance. Sore, indeed, have been the struggles which 
this reflection, growing stronger with the lapse of time, 
has cost me. I ought, you may say, to have considered 
this before our connection commenced. But passion 
hears not reason Hy and, moreover, a8 you cannot but re- 
member the circumstances under which it was formed 
were of a nature so sudden and overpowering, that there 
was no room or time for foresight—even if I had been 
as much accustomed to the discipline of looking to the 
future, as I was the reverse. But, even early in our in- 
tercourse, this reflection has risen across my mind, and 
dashed with bitter some of our sweetest hours. Still I 
always drove it from my thoughts, as an evil which, 
though ultimately inevitable, ought not to be tasted before 
its time, but be thrown back, as much as possible, whole 
upon the period when it must come. 

“ At last, it hus come. It had for several years before 
his death, been the nearest wish of my father’s heart that 
I should marry the daughter of his oldest and best friend, 
the Baron Lindenheim. That lady is now about to be- 
come my wife. Filial duty, and the claims of my blood 
and rank, here unite to guide me to one course; they 
are too sacred to be resisted. 

«“ Thus, then, dearest Mabel, our intercourse must have 
anend. I could not bring myself to encounter the pain 
of a personal farewell—I shrank from making this com- 
munication to yourself. I felt the trial would be more 
than I could bear : I could not even answer that I should 
have resolution to: fulfil my purpose. My anxiety for 
your well-doing—my interest in your fate—will remain 
unceasing and extreme. Would, oh! would to God! 
that the restraints of my condition in society could be 
given to the winds, and that I could continue, as I have 
done, myself to guide, to cherish, and protect you! The 
days that we have passed together will ever be the dear- 
est remembrances of my life; in misfortune and in 
gloom, my heart will turn to them as to a season of 
bright happiness and peace such as it is given to few to 
know, and which once to have known is in itself a bless- 
ing. What, then, must I feel at now myself cutting the 
thread of that dear life! at thus myself pronouncing the 
sentence: ‘We must part.’ Oh, Mabel! my _ heart 
bleeds when I think that I shall see you no more—that 
I shall never again gaze on your beautiful face, nor be- 
hold your eyes beaming upon me with affection! And 
doubly, doubly do I suffer when I reflect upon what you 
must suffer-—when I consider that it is | who give you 
pain! But it is vain to write thus: it must be; what 
avails it to struggle against fate ? 

«T could continue writing to you for ever—I cannot 
bear to cease, when I know that I write to you for the 
last time. But it is better to break away at once; if I 
allow myself to continue thus, I shall not retain the self. 
command necessary to stop. There is a point, however, 
upon which I must say one word ; it is a subject which 
I detest to have to trench upon with you; but it is un- 
avoidable. Of course, it is my most anxious desire that 
you should possess every comfort which affluence can 
procure. With this I send a provision which will en- 
sure it.” 

There was much that was false in this letter—but 
much also that was real. It is impossible to suppose 
that Oberfeldt parted from one whom he had loved so 
much, and lived with so long, without strong feelings of 
pain ; and that his heart did not swell when he was about 
to bid her farewell for ever. But that he would ever 
have swerved from the execution of what he considered 
the incumbent duty of his rank was, and he knew it to 
be, totally untrue—its assertion was merely one of those 
expressions to soften Mabel’s anger and distress at his 
conduct, which kindliness prompted him to use at such 
a moment. There was another passage in this letter, 
also, equally unfounded in fact, which bespoke his know- 
ledge of womanly nature. He well knew that the men- 
tion of the immediate object of preference would be, 
though not the most profound or lasting, the most imme- 
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65 
that his choice had been guided by a long cherished wish 
of his father’s—a supposition which had no furthe 
foundation than the fact of his friendship for the Baroa 
Lindenheim having existed. 

If this letter had reached Mabel on the day which pre- 
ceded Oberfeldt’s departure from Dresden, it would have 
been only a confirmation of an evil, great indeed, yet 
still expected. But since he had left her, she had been 
buoying herself up with new hopes. His manner, at 
their parting, had tended to revive ber confidence in his 
affection, and, if doubts still, occasionally, shot across 
her mind, assuredly they did not give to it its predomi- 
nant tone and colour. What, then, must have been the 
blow which Oberfeldt’s letter now gave to her! Every 
one of the most painful sensations of the human soul 
was hers in turn, The shock of sudden calamity—in 
itselt one of the most severe——indignation, shame, rage, 
keen anguish, deep despair--humiliation, self-reproach, 
remorse—all, all thronged and tore poor Mabel’s bosom. 
Oh, man, man ! if thou hast indeed this giant-like power 
over the heart of woman, how canst thou thus “ use it 
like a giant?” when it might be made the instrument of 
joy and happiness unutterable, why is it thus so often 
the minister of agony and death? Why is it that love, 
which should breathe nothing but blessings, becomes the 
parent of curses? Why are our best feelings the gene- 
rators of our deepest crimes? Crimes, indeed, did this 
love generate of which I now tell the tale. But to 
return. 

It would be worse than vain to attempt to paint what 
Mabel’s feelings were during their first paroxysms. When 
the human passions, indeed, are let slip in their fury, and 
together—-and turn, as they are sure to do, like the 
hounds of Actwon, against their master, the scene is too 
tumultuous for the moral painter to be able to seize and 
fix its phases as they pass. I shall not even attempt it; 
but shall pass on to the period when, after the clearing 
of the storm, the features of the landscape became dis- 
cernible. These were indeed most prominent. To speak 
without a figure, the various passions which had in turn 
prevailed had now all settled into the stern, fixed, gloomy, 
intensity of indignation and thirst of vengeance. The 
opposite elements of gentleness and bitterness, of the 
milk of human kindness and the gall of its ferocity, 
which had so often striven for pre-eminence in Mabel’s 
nature, were now to contend no more. The latter quali- 
ties had not only become predominant, but had annihi- 
lated the others for ever. Fiery sense of wrong—fierce 
resentment for its infliction—burning desire of revenge 
upon its inflictor—these were the sentiments which had 
overcome all the gentler affections of woman’s heart— 
which had caused admiration, and love, and old remem- 
brance, to fail like flax in the fire. 

«“ Thus, then, it was he loved me!” she would exclaim 
—« from the first, and throughout, the thought that he 
would thus cast me off was never absent from his mind. 
The base, cold, heartless villain! while he was drawing 
forth, and instigating and heightening, all the stcongest 
and most ardent passions of my soul, it was merely to 
pamper his leisure! he never for one instant lost sight 
of the contemptible consideration of his paltry rank— 
and my feelings and affections, the purity of my person, 
the peace of my mind, the happiness of my whole life, 
were to be offered up as a scarce worthy sacrifice upon 
its shrine! The very worm, when it is trampled upon, 
will turn—bot he will not find me stingless. *‘ Evil,’ he 
said, ‘be my lot when I betray my faith to you!’ Evil, 
indeed, shall it be! The shaft that he has stricken home 
to my heart shall return to his, poisoned. ‘Judge me 
fairly’—I will, be assured—* judge me kindly’—the two 
ean scarcely be—‘the honours of my name must he 
continued,’ ay, ‘the honours!’ that is the word. To 
them have I been immolated—it shall go hard, but I will 
trample on them yet! ‘It is my anxious desire you 
should possess affluence-—ha! ha! ha!’’—and she 
laughed convulsively—-he thinks to pay me for my heart, 
life, and soul--to pay me! he gives the harlot her hire 
—he pays me for myself. And this man I have loved ! 
No—no—th's man I never loved—I loved the semblance 
—the reality I never knew till now—and I loathe it.” 

Her di termination was soon taken; she thus commu- 
nicated it to Oberfeldt: 





“Tt was needless for you to be at the pains which your 
letter must have cost you. If you had merely said, «I 
am about to be married, and I therefore thrust you from 
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my doors,’ it would have saved you much uneasiness, 
equivocation, and falsehood, as well as the exposure of a 
long continued tissue of selfishness and hypocrisy, which 
I would not believe of the most contemptible of man- 
kind on any evidence less than his own assertion. It is 
impossible for a low-born peasant, such as I am, not to 
bow with unspeakable humility and submission before 
the claims of that rank which you venerate sufficiently 
to sacrifice to it your own honour, humanity, and truth, 
and the feelings and happiness of one who had the folly 
to trust in their existence. To your bride, I wish all the 
happiness she cannot fail to derive from becoming the 
wife of a villain: for yourself, I hope that all the good 
you merit may befall you, and I trust to witness some of 
it. I quit your house—its roof shall never shelter me 
again. Your alms you will receive with this—I despise 
the gift—I spit at the giver. 

“ Mase.” 


—<a>—— 
CHAPTER XI. 


She hath songs for man or woman. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Mabel hesitated much as to whither she should bend 
her steps. The first and the last, the one object of her 
mind, was revenge upon Oberfeldt ; and she was resolved 
that it should be a revenge such as the world had never 
seen—deep, dreadful, striking upon the tenderest part, 
retributive in its character, and working upon the very 
causes of the injury she had herself endured. She had, 
indeed, conceived the first crude idea of the plan she 
afterward moulded to such horrible perfection ; but not 
only the time was not ripe for its execution, but, as will 
be seen, its elements were not yet in existence. To put 
this, or any other project of a similar kind into practice, 
Mabel well knew that, above all things, it was necessary 
that she should possess wealth—and the only means 
within her reach of acquiring that, were to pursue her 
profession as an actress. There were many circum- 
stances in this calling from which she shrank—but the 
great master-motive of her mind caused her to overlook 
these ; as it afterward conquered feelings of a far stronger 
and higher nature. But, above all, the idea of remain- 
ing, in her changed state, in Saxony, revolted her; and 
she was at some loss to decide upon whither she should 
go. She was strongly desirous that the count should 
entirely lose sight of her; and this, with other con- 
siderations, determined her upon leaving Germany al- 
together. 

It was to Italy that, at last, she went. France which, 
in the first instance, had suggested itself to her, she con- 
ceived to be (morally) too near to Dresden. Oberfeldt 
had numberless connections at Paris, and it was not at 
all impossible that he should return thither. Mabel, 
therefore, chose Italy. 2 

Italy ! with what various feelings does the first sight 
of that lovely land, spreading beneath the Alps, affect 
the traveller, according to his bent, as he descends from 
their summit! How many totally distinct chains of 
association can it call into the mind! To the classic, 
there are all the glories of old Rome—there is the soil 
oa which Hannibal trod=-the eternal city which the 
Cesars built—the changeless form of nature on which 
gazed those heroes of antiquity whose very names are as 
the sound of a trumpet: that Alpine road we tread—in 
that stately city are we lodged—vpon the unchanged 
aspect of these hills, and streams, and seas, do we now 
fix our eyes! ‘To him who loves the romantic legends 
of an antiquity-far less remote—but which, in the dusty 
gloom of the middle ages, seem less recent than the bright 
and salient periods of ancient Rome—there are Florence, 
and Venice, and Milan, and all the Lombard cities, teem- 
ing with recollections brilliant or bloody, but all of keen 
and picturesque interest: while, to the lover of the arts, 
the whole land is studded with their trophies or their 
traces—St. Peter’s and St. Mark’s—the Apollo and the 
Transfiguration—Tasso’s prison and Virgil’s tomb. Add 
to all this, the mere gifts of unassisted nature, which of 
themselves would make that Jand pre-eminent on earth: 
the Alp, the Appenine, the terrors of Vesuvius, the smil- 
ing beauties of either sea! Truly has it been called, 





Cette terre ot les myrtes fleurissent, 





Oa les rayons des cieux tombent avec amour, 
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Oa des sons enchanteurs dans les airs retentissent— 
Oj; la plus douce nuit succede au plus beau jour.* 


But upon a heart which the sterner passions fill, : 2 
cole 


glories of art and of nature—the pomp of historic re 
lections, and the visible presence of the legacies of genius 
—will fall alike unheeded. When the mind is occupied 
by any of the stronger sensations to which it is subject, 
truly it forms to itself its own world. We look upon 
external objects, even when they are such as these, with 
a cold and indifferent eye—our sight is cast always in- 
ward. Mabel, accordingly, was but little impressed by 
that Italy which had been, in her imagination, the queen 
of the earth; and which, of all countries upon its sur- 
face, she had the most ardently desired to see. But, 
then, that imagination was a happy one: it could and 
did indulge in that fondness for literature, in that love of 
the arts, which so constantly form the occupation and the 
delight of a mind at ease. Now all was alike to her a 
blank—or rather a continued expanse of gloom. Inti- 
mately has the poett shown his knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, in the well-known lines in which he terms 
such all-engrossing sensations 


One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 

Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes— 
To which life nothing brighter or darker can bring, 
For which joy hath no balm, and affliction no sting. 


And though in Mabel’s “ one sorrow” there mingled a 
feeling far sterner and fiercer than mere sorrow itself, yet 
that one great passion truly overshadowed all others— 
life for that had nothing better or worse—joy and afflic- 
tion could not touch it. 

Mabel went straight to Naples. Her object was pro. 
fessional employment, and there she knew she should 
find it. She did so. Her beauty, made more noble and 
commanding, if it was less brilliant and varied, by the 
suffering she had undergone ; her voice now matured to 
full perfection ; her unrivaled dramatic powers, more 
energetic and forcible than ever—all combined to ensure 
her success, and to render it decided and triumphant. 
As her great desire was to conceal her very existence 
from Oberfeldt’s knowledge, on her appearance at Na- 
ples she adopted an Italian name. She was now known 
as the Signora Zerlini: and, when the fame of this sur- 
passing actress and singer spread abroad in Europe, 
Oberfeldt little thought that he was listening to the praises 
of his own Bohemian. : 

The count had married immediately after Mabel’s de- 
parture from Dresden ; and he had one child—a daugh- 


| ter, Ardently, deeply, did he long for a son to inherit 


and continue his name; but none was granted to his 
wishes. The Countess Oberfeldt had no second child. 
Adrian almost thought that Mabel’s curse was upon him, 
and that the passion to which he had sacrificed her was 
fated not to be gratified. His disappointment, however, 
with reference to the sex of his child, had not upon him 
the effect which that circumstance frequently produces. 
So far from slighting his daughter, he held her in the 
fondest affection ; and as time rolled on without his hopes 
of an heir being fulfilled, he became more and more ar- 
dently attached to that solitary shoot of his noble tree: 
he lavished upon her all the accumulated parental feel- 
ings of his nature. 

On the day that she was three years old, a féte was 
given in the park at Overfeldt, to celebrate it. All the 
usual festivities of baronial grandeur were practised on 
the occasion. Oxen were roasted whole—wine and 
swartz-bier flowed in rivers—the gates were thrown open, 
all comers were welcomed—the old woods rang with the 
revelry. It so happened that the marquee in which the 
count’s own party assembled, was pitched close to “ Ma- 
bel’s bower.” ‘This spot was, indeed, the most beautiful 
in the whole domain; and the countess, ignorant of 
course of any such associations attaching to it, had 
chosen it as the scene of the birthday féte. Many were 
the games, athletic and of skill, which the peasantry ex- 
hibited before the countess’s tent, on that day, There 





* These lines, which form the opening to the “ Epi- 
tre sur Naples” of Madame de Staél, so closely resemble 
a song in Goéthe’s Wilhelm Meister, as to give rise to 
the supposition that they are borrowed from it: and 
Lord Byron’s celebrated beginning of “the Bride of 
Abydos,” is manifestly taken from one or both. 

+ Moore. 
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was archery, there was wrestling, there was dancing ; 
and the little Clara, in all the infantine beauty of blue 


a and flaxen hair, and rosy cheeks, and all the infan- 


ne joyousness of spirits excited by novelty, kept run- 
ning to and fro among the archers and the dancers—now 
joining, jumping, in the dance, now screaming with the 
very excess of her delight—and now running back to 
leap upon her father’s knees, and display to him the 
fruit or the flower some peasant had given her, or to re- 
late in her sweet broken accents to her mother, the events 
of her last sally. 

Towards the fall of the day there was, of a sudden, a 
bustle in the crowd—and then a circle was formed, and 
into it sprang a party of six dancers, such as had not ex- 
hibited before. They were Bohemians. They consisted 
of three men and three women, all clad in the curious 


and picturesque costume of the Cyganis, or Hungarian | 


gipsies: each held a tambourine, with which they ac. 
companied their movements; and they began a dance 
which, though occasionally grotesque, still affori.d great 
display of agility and grace. 

Oberfeldt’s heart smote him. The phrase is a hack- 
neyed one; but those who know how the heart can 
smite, will not deem it of light import. He longed to or- 
der the Bohemians away ; but there was no reason which 
he could give for so doing; the exhibition seemed to 
please his party ; and the countess especially bestowed 
loud praises on the performance. As for little Clara, 
she was beside herself with delight. She could not be 
restrained within the tent; but, running into the midst 
of the dancers, would have impeded their movements. 
had not one of them, a girl of about nineteen or twenty, 
snatched her up with an arm far stronger than its apparent 
slenderness would indicate—and, dancing one turn with 
her so upheld, brought her and placed her at her mo- 
ther’s side. This feat called forth great applause, and 
the young Bohemian gracefully bowing her head in ac- 
knowledgment, sprang back to her place in the dance. 

Oberfeldt could scarcely contain himself. Far diffe- 
rent, indeed, was this girl from what Mabel had been 
when he first beheld her; yet she could not fail to recall 
her vividly to his mind; and never did that image cross 
it but feelings of self-reproach, regret, and remorse, fol- 
lowed in its train. Neither was he wholly free from 
gloomy foreboding on that subject. The vague tone of 
threat which had appeared in one or two expressions of 
Mabel’s letter, had had, from his knowledge of her cha- 
racter, more weight than it would intrinsically seem to 
deserve; and her sudden and total disappearance had 
added to these sensations. Nearly four years, however, 
had now passed ; and, though he remembered her con- 
stantly, with mingled fondness and remorse, yet the lat- 
ter class of feelings I have described were fading fast 
away. 

But the appearance of these Bohemians threw his 
thoughts back to the time when he had first seen her at 
Leipzig; and who can look back to the period when he 
first beheld one whom he afterwards loved—and to whom 
that love proved a ruin and a curse—without a crowd of 
the bitterest recollections thronging his soul? The days 
of incipient admiration and gallantry—of love, in its 
pursuit and in its fruition—and the crisis when the pas- 
sions darken, and distress supervenes, and a final part- 
ing, perhaps a tragic one, puts its seal to the whole— 
these, with the succession of thought, strike upon the 
remorseful mind ; 


In that moment o’er the soul 
Winters of mem’ry seem to roll— 


we undergo that accumulation of pain, which it takes 
much time to suffer as its causes arise, in fact—but 
which in retrospect can be gathered into one agonising 
instant! ” 

Thus it was with Oberfeldt. He gazed on these 
swarthy and wild looking people, and he remembered 
those from whom he had taken Mabel; and the young 
girl, who had brought in his child, served to typify her- 
self. She was far, it is true, from resembling her in de- 
tail; she was pretty, but the arch and sly expression of 
her race was unrelieved by the noble features and flash- 
ing eyes which had made Mabel seem, though of the 
same people, yet of another and superior caste. Still 
her general characteristics were sufficienUy similar to 
recall thé image of Mabel vividly. 

The parallel was to be drawn closer yet. This girl 
evidently filled in her troop the same post as that from 


which the count had rescued Mabel: immeasurably in- 
ferior, indeed, to her—but still she surpassed much those 
whom she accompanied. The dance over, she stood for- 
ward to sing. Oberfeldt started and turned pale, when 
his eye lighted upon her. It was the close of May, and 
she had gathered from Mabel’s thorn a branch of the 
blossoms, and had twisted it into a chaplet, which she 
had placed upon her black hair, resembling exactly in 
form and fashion that with which he had crowned Mabel 
“Fleur d’Epine” here in her own bower. This may 
appear trivial, but “ trifles light as air” are strong in the 
recollections of love. 

The Bohemian advanced alone; she had still her 
tambourine in her hand—and striking it, and jingling its 
bells high in the air, she burst into the following song : 


Flow’ring chaplets bind my hair— 
Nature’s blossoms wreathe them— 

Gems and gold might shine more fair, 
But there is guile beneath them ! 

Oh! from the bonny May-thorn bough 
A lesson you may borrow— 

Its flowers are sweet and blooming now— 
But dead and dry to-morrow. 


I saw the maiden bright and brave, 
Her lover rode beside her; 

But now she has the unknown grave 
And the nameless stone to hide her ! 

Ob! from the bonny May-thorn bough 





This lesson you may borrow ; 
Its flow’rs so sweet and blooming now 
Will all be dead to-morrow ! 


Oaths are but words, and words but breath, 
How strong soe’er you make thein— 
And fickleness as well as death 
Perhaps may chance to break them! 
Then, from the bonny May-thorn bough, 
Maidens, this lesson borrow— 
That flow’rs so sweet and blooming now 
Will all be shed to-morrow ! 


The count shrank at this song. Trivial as was its bur- 
then, and vague and general as it was altogether, still 
there was something in it which, coming from the lips 
of a Bohemian, struck home. “Is it possible,” he | 
thought, “is it possible that this girl can have any pe- | 
culiar application for her verses? Can Mabel, then, be 
dead ? has she indeed ‘the nameless stone to hide her’ — 
and is this girl come hither to tell me so? And yet it 
cannot be. Her own race are the last persons with whom 
Mabel would have communed, far less in whom she 
would have reposed confidence. She always shunned | 
them; and assuredly she would not again have sought | 
them out. Yet there are lines in that ballad I cannot 
shake from my mind so easily ; and the garland, too !— 
how all this cutsane to the heart! Poor, poor Mabel !— 
“ Whence comes your tribe, my pretty lass?” said 
Oberfeldt, as he gave the singer a piece of money. 

“ From Hungary, my lord,” she answered. 

« And where did you learn that song, which you have | 
just now sung so sweetly ?” 

“Oh! it is an old thirg, my lord, that has been hand- 
ed down in our tribe for many generations; and our | 
maidens always sing it at May-tide, in honour of the | 
hawthorn Lough, and to bid young girls beware,” she | 
added, smiling archly, “of flattering tongues, in that | 
month which is called the moon of love, my lord.” 

«“ You seem learned in these matters,” said Oberfeldt, 
smiling in his turn, and adding to his gift, as he turned | 
away. “It was but accident!” he said to himself; but | 
thus it is, that “conscience doth make cowards of us| 
all.” | 

The dance now again became more general, apd the | 
incident of the Bohemians passed away from the minds 
of all, except Oberfeldt, in whom they awakened so pain- | 
ful a train of feeling. But they were speedily recalled | 
to attention in a manner equally surprising and shock- 
ing. As the evening began to close in, the countess’s 
party assembled to retire to the castle. But little Clara 
did not return to the tent. “ That little mischievous 
elf.” said the countess, her smile of fondness contradict- 
ing the reproach of her words, “is always playing the 
truant. I must have a long string made to tie her to my 
girdle, that she may not stray too far, Oberfeldt, pray 








search for her on the green.” | 


Oberfeldt searched, but in vain. He grew uneasy ; 
some had seen her at one time, some at another, but 
none for upwards of an hour. At last the a irm spresu ; 
servants ran to and fro—her name was shouted again 
and again, but she no where appeared. At length a 
thought, like a stroke from the fire of lightning, shot 
upon Oberfeldt’s mind, “ The Bohemians !” he exclaim- 
ed, “ where are the Bohemians? who ha; seen tie?” 

“They were here but now, my lord,” answered one 
of the crowd. «See, yonder is one of them!” And he 
was brought to Oberfeldt. 

«“ Where are your fellows ?” 

“ Scattered among the crowd, my lord.” 

« Call them all hither, instantly,” 

The man put his knuckles to his mouth, and whistled 
three times, loud and shrill. In a few moments the re- 
mainder of the Bohemians began to gather round him. 





| “ My comrades are here, my lord,” said the leader of the 


troop. But Oberfeldt’s eye in an instant saw that the 
singing-girl was missing ! 

* Villain! where is the girl who sang?” exclaimed 
the count, almost choking between rage and terror. 

“ Indeed, my lord, I know not; she will be here anon, 
doubtless ;” and again he whistled three times—but she 
did not appear to the signal. No one had seen her for 
nearly an hour and a half. The conviction of the ter- 
rible truth flashed but too strongly upon the wretched 
father: his child was gone, she was carried off by the 
Bohemian ! 

The chief of the band either felt or feigned the ut- 
most surprise and consternation. He declared it was 
impossible that the disappearance of the child and that 
of Zitza—so the singer was called—could have any con- 
nection with each other. He said he doubted not that 
she was gone to their encampment; and thither, accurd- 
ingly, he led the way—but there she was not. 

It is needless to prolong this scene; every search was 
made, and every search was made in vain. Nor trace 
nor tidings of the Bohemian or of the child could be 
found. The rest of the troop were most vehement in 
protesting their innocence and ignorance of the whole 
matter; and indeed there was nothirg, beyond the fact 
of the girl’s disappearance, that tended to throw any 
suspicion upon them. Her mother was dead; and her 
father, who remained at the encampment on the day of 
the féte, was, or seemed to be, as much surprised as the 
rest at his daughter’s flight. It was impossible to ex- 
tract any information from these people; they could not 
vary in their story, for it consisted, in one and all, of a 
simple declaration of total ignorance. Their repeated 
and unswerving assertions at length gained credit even 
with Oberfeldt himself. 

He, alas! had a belief upon the subject peculiarly his 
own, and which he could not communicate to any one. 
The allusions of the song were to him an undeniable 
proof that Zitza had been in communication with Ma- 
bel; but how much of those allusions was founded in 
fact—whether indeed she was dead, and this was a blow 


| of posthumous revenge, or whether the Bohemian acted 


under her present direction, he could not determine. He 
again renewed with tenfold eagerness and exertion his 
endeavours to discover what had become of Mabel. But, 
as before, he was totally unable to trace her farther than 
Paris—which route Mabel had taken for the very pur- 
poze of rendering his enquiries fruitless. Thus, after 
weeks of the most agonising suspense, the wretched 
Oberfeldt was compelled to resign his search, and to re- 


| turn to his childless home. If Mabel could have known 


the feelings which bore him company on his journey, 
she must have considered herself as fully avenged al- 
ready. 


—<>— 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘Tis education forms the common mind, 
And as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.— Pork. 


But her vengeance was only begun. Ever since the 
oirth of this child, she had fixed her eye upon it—for 
she kept herself perfectly informed of what passed in 
Saxony—as the instrument of her revenge upon its 
father. And she conceived a scheme of retaliation (if it 
may be thug termed) so far above all ordinary human 
atrocity, that one must almost suppose that it was 
prompted by the great Father of Evil himself. But truly, 
our own bad passions are sufficient instigators: we need, 
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we can have none worse. Mabel had allowed herself to 
commune with bers—the darkest, the deadliest of them 
—till scarcely a trace was left of that generous and feel- 
ing spirit which had been hers in happier days: the 
gloom and ferocity of revenge bad swallowed all. 

Her plan was this: family pride had been the cause 
of her wrongs, through family pride she was determined 
to avenge them. She resulved to possess herself of this 
only child, and to bieed it up to be such, that its father 
would rather that it had been strangled in its birth than 
that it should have come to that maturity. Mabel ma- 
turely digested all the details of this plan. Revolting, 
horrible as they were, the constant, ceaseless wickedness, 
and that of the blackest sort, which they would need, 
did not appal her. The one great feeling, thirst of re- 
venge, sufficed to stifle in a moment the compunctuous 
yearnings of nature, which at first occasionally touched 
her. Her plan was matured, and the time fast epproach- 
ed to execute it. Before her departure from Germany, 
she had selected a person who might act as her agent, 
in transmitting her information of what passed, and also 
in the ultimate execution of her design when the time 
came. With this view she sought out some of the peo- 
ple to whom she had formerly belonged—of course not 
of her own tribe, lest they might recognise her—but 
others of the same generic race. She knew that she 
could attach one of these wild and singular people to 
herself, if she took her measures rightly ; and her expe- 
rience prompted her how to set about them. 

She fixed her eye upon Zitza: she was then about 
sixteen, shrewd, quick, intelligent, little scrupulous, and 
thirsting for an opportunity of raising herself beyond 
the hardships of the life she led. Mabel’s kindness, large 
gifts, and larger promises—all of which were kept as 
they successively became due—won her completely. She 
communicated to Mabel the birth of Oberfeldt’s child, 
and also that he continued to have no others. At length 
the time came for the blow to be struck, and Mabel came 
into Germany for the purpose. Their precautions were 
admirably taken, and they succeeded as we have seen ; 
in a very few hours, Mabel, with Zitza and the child, 
were on the Elbe; and the same vessel which had 
brought her from Italy (an Italian one, which she had 
nired for the voyage) carried her back thither. 

«“ Tais, then, is Oberfeldt’s child!” she exclaimed, as 
she parted the fair hair on the brows of the infant, which 
slunbered in her lap, as they sailed rapidly down the 
broad Elbe; “ it has its mother’s complexion, but there 
are the father’s lip, and the father’s brow—has it also 
the father’s heart ? It will be beautiful,’ she added, after 
contemplating it more minutely ; “ it will have sufficient 
beauty to prove its curse—to make its own heart ache, 
and to rive those of all who love it. Poor thing! I wish 
thee no ill! But it must be—thou art but the tool, the 
instrument: in striking at thy father’s heart, it must be 
through thy side: it is fated; and she clenched her 
teeth, and the dark fire of vengeance flashed from her 


ey¢cs—— 

" « And you saw him, Zitza?” she said, turning to her 
attendant. “ Did the ballad move him? Did you mark 
him as you sang ?” 

«“ Ay, madam; 1 saw his brow grow dark, and his 
breath heave quick; and he went into a corner of the 
tent, that none of those around might see him; and then 
he fixed his eyes upon my face as though he would read 
my soul: but he could find nothing there, ] warrant me. 
And when he came to the lines 


But now she has the unknown grave, 
And the nameless stone to hide her, 


I saw him shrink as though a sudden blow had stricken 
him. And, afterward, he questioned me as to whence I 
had the song; and [ could see his brow clear, and his 
eye yrow calm, when I told him it was an old one of the 
tribe.” 

« Thought he that I was dead t” muttered Mabel to 
herself; “that must have shaken him. And in my 
bower, too! I have a tryst there with him sull unper- 
formed—but it shall be kept yet! He shrank from the 
Bohemian singer! No wonder—no wonder. Oh! what 
a load of guilty thoughts must have risen upon him 
then! And that pale, puling countess—if she could have 
seen the inside of her noble husband’s heart—poor, 
weak creature, it would be a startling sight to her!— 
jittle thinks she of such things; why, the tale that I 
could teil would make her swoon—and it is not finished 
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| yet! There is a chapter to be added shall make them 
| both curse the hour in which they met—the hour they 
were born.” 

Mabel never had been a mother. Oh, no! if she had, 
the devilish scheme which engrossed her mind could not 
have even dawned there! No, the heart which has once 
| throbbed with a mother’s feelings, could never thus have 
resolved to act a mother’s part for an end so horrible! 
Had Mabel ever pressed a child of her own to her bosom ; 
| had she ever experienced that softest, sweetest, and purest 
of all haman affections, a mother’s love for her child, 
she would have felt that the daily endearments of the 
young and dependent infant, that the daily cares and 
fostering which she must bestow on it, would annihilate 
| the fierce and fearful purpose for which she had taken 
| it to herself. In that case, no soul, however darkened 
| and made stern by brooding over feelings of revenge, 
| could have withstood the unconscious eloquence of a 
| child towards her who rears it. But Mabel never had 
| been a mother! 

They arrived safely in Italy. The remembrance of 
the land of her birth, of its language, of its habits, 
| quickly faded from the child’s mind. Mabel soon be- 
| came tu her the only mother she bad known. Her feel- 
| ings towards her assumed that character of love, and 
| confidence, and up-looking, which, if it always attaches 

to the sentiment of a child towards its mother, does so 
| doubly when they are of the same sex. But what were 
the feelings of the (so called) mother towards the child ? 
Ay, there, indeed, there existed a constant struggle and 
conflict between all the softer, better, and more natural 
emotions with the stern, fierce, and deadly passions 
which Mabel fed and fostered in her breast; the very ex- 
istence of which conflict was, in itself, a continuous 
punishment for the evil which she had done and was 
meditating against this unhappy and unoffending infant. 
It was impossible to see a creature so lovely, so inno- 
| cent, and so engaging as the little Clara (for Mabel still 
continued her Christian name) growing at once in 
beauty, in intelligence, and in affection, without senti- 
ments of corresponding fondness springing up. The 
caresses of a child 


That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 
And me!t in the heart as instantly— 


cannot, in a bosom where once tenderness has held sway, 
be received with indifference: and often, when the little 
Clara sprang upon ber lap, and, with her blue bright 
eyes sparkling, and her fair curling hair clustering on 
her neck, held up her rosy lips to be kissed,—a gush of 
irrepressible fondness would, for the moment, fill Mabel’s 
| heart, from that well-spring of feeling, which in a wo- 
| man so seldom becomes totally dry. And at such mo- 
| ments the terrible purpose of her soul has slackened : 
} 
| 
| 





and, as she has stooped her face towards the child’s to 
| give the sought caress, she has almost felt it impossible 

to repay such affection with a requital so deadly. But 
then the thought of the father bas recurred to her—and 
| all that he had been to her—and all that he had sworn 
| to be—and then the terrible reverse —the cool, indifferent 
| casting off—the proffered payment—her affections slight- 
| ed and cast back—her ignominy, her wrongs, her scorn, 
| her sorrow, her revenge! ‘Then the storm of dark pas- 
| sion has again arisen, and, starting from her seat, and 
| thrusting the child violently from her, she has, with all 
the concentrated bitterness that existed in her nature, 
renewed her oaths that no solter feeling should interpose 
between her and her revenge: the desperate sentiment 
of Lady Macbeth : 


. . IT have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 
T would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck’d the nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had I but so sworn 
As you have donetothis . ... . 





was in her even aggravated : for, though the infant was 
| not hers by blood, yet she had fostered and reared it till 
it “ smiled in her face” as in its mother’s; and the mur- 
der which she meditated was its moral death ! 

In effect, therefore, though such occasional relentings 
as I have desbribed did intervene, Mabel pursued, in the 
main, “the even tenor of her way.” Her purpose was 
to corrupt, thoroughly, essentially. ‘Fhe wheat of a frank, 
fond, and amiable disposition, had been sown by the hand 





of nature; she therefore came, like the enemy with the 


tares, and sowed the evil seed early, that the bad and the 
good might spring together, and be intermingled irreco- 
verably. Alas ! how dreadful that the hand which should 


should be that which planted, tended, and encouraged 
them ! 

Flattery !—base, poor, and common as the engine 
seems—what mighty evil has it not occasioned !—of how 
much guilt and crime has it not been the root !—of how 
many souls the perdition! It is the lever which can 
move the moral world, and it has our self-love for a ful- 
crum. Like a poisoned arrow, it flies silently, it strikes 
keenly, and it imbues the whole system with death. 
What a weapon is not this in a skilful hand! and, oh! 
what power must not that hand possess, which is to 
point our youthful path, and to guide and support us as 
we tread it! 

With this did Mabel prepare the soil in which she 
purposed the sensual and corrupt passions to bloom in 
full richness and luxuriance. Scarcely, indeed, had Clara 
emerged from infancy, before the consciousness of her 
opening beauty—rendered more striking by the contrast 
of its character with that of those by whom she was 
surrounded—and the extreme importance she attached 
to it, showed a mind ready to receive the next grada- 
tion towards corruption. Mabel was still on the stage, 
and her celebrity continued undiminished. To the 
theatre Clara constantly accompanied her: all that was 
voluptuous, all that was exciting, in the exhibitions pre- 
sented there, Mabel took care she should witness; and 
that coarseness which might have proved an antidote, 
she concealed, with equal assiduity, from her view. In 
her comments on what passed there, Mabel would dwell 
on the topics most calculated to inflame and corrupt ; 
singling out the brilliancies and the enjoyments of vice, 
and throwing into the shade its grossness, its indignity, 
its certain retribution. There were not wanting pro- 
ductions to assist her in this process. In the plays of 
that date, the wit, the success, the qualities, personal and 
mental—nay, the feeling, as far as feeling was repre- 
sented—were all and always on the side of the vicious; 
those whose own conduct was correct, and who were the 
objects of the foulest injury, were always painted as old, 
and ugly, and silly—people to be laughed at, not pitied, 
—to be cheated grossly, and wronged infamously, and 
never to meet redress. And the whole was dressed up 
in such gay and captivating colours, that though this is 
a true portraiture, and must, upon reflection, be owned 
by every one to be so, yet it is the least like of any 
thing in the world to the image which these productions 
presented in the minds of their young spectators. 


“ What men call gallantry, and gods adultery,” 


bedecked with youth, and beauty, and wit, and gaiety, 
totally outvied and overshadowed poor Virtue, who ap- 
peared only in the shape of age, ugliness, and ridicule. 
What food could contain a larger proportion of poison 
than this ? 

But Mabel did not allow her doctrines to rest in such 
generalities as these: there existed at that time in France 
a real person who embodied the whole system I have 
sketched above. Her life had been notoriously and 
avowedly licentious from her youth upwards; and the 
very intensity and extremity of that licentiousness had 
gained her the most widely-spread celebrity and fame: 
not the celebrity and fame, if I may use such an expres- 
sion, of infamy ; not that notoriety which serves, like 
the mark of Cain, to exclude its possessor from all in- 
tercourse and communion with her species; but a cele- 
brity which attracted all the civilised world to her feet, 
a fame which rendered admission to her society an ob- 
ject the most keenly desired and sought after by every 
one—women as well as men. Beauty and talents she 
possessed transcendently. Riches were hers—all save 
virtue—and the very extent of her vice served her, as I 
have said, in lieu of it. She was now old, but age had 
not cooled her blood, or purified her mind; it brought 
with it no reformation, On the contrary, the continu- 
ance of profligacy into extreme old age, formed a glory 
and a trophy peculiarly her own. Lais, Aspasia, Cleo- 
patra, Messalina, could not boast of having lovers at 
their feet at fourscore. ‘This triumph was reserved for 
her. Such a portrait as I have drawn, may seein merely 
revolting ; but there were other points in the original, 
which, to those who beheld it, tended to throw those 
grosser f.atures totally out of view. . If she possessed 





have carefully eradicated the weeds as they appeared, 
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(to compare her with the celebrated women of antiquity 
whom I have named above) the licentiousness of Messa- 
ina, she had had in youth, and preserved in the most 
extraordinary and almost preternatural degree in her 
age, the beauty of Lais—while her talents equaled those 
of Aspasia and Cleopatra united. The fascinations of 
ber manner were so magical as to excite the most in- 
tense passion at literally the age I have mentioned,— 
while the crowds of persons eminent in every way for 
talent, for beauty, for fame, which thronged her dwell- 
ing, rendered that dwelling, indeed, the temple at once 
of genius and of love, surrounded and set off by every 
adventitious charm which luxury, the most refined and 
voluptuous, could bring to their aid. My readers will 
long since have seen that I am speaking of Winon de’ En- 
clos. This most extraordinary woman was, at the time 
of which I write, at the zenith of her still more extra- 
ordinary celebrity. And this also Mabel made subservient 
to her one great purpose. I shall proceed to show in 
what manner. 


i 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Votre vie, ma tres-chere, a ete trop illustre, pour n’etre pas 
continuee de la meme maniee jusqu’a la fin: . . . . Pro- 
noncez donc le mot d’Amour hardiment, et que celui de Vieille 
ne sortie jamais de votre bouche.” 

Sr. Evremonp; Lettre a Mile. de U Enclos. 

When Clara was about twelve years old—(for I shall 
not pause to go through the minor and earlier gradations 
of her fearful education )—Mabel came with her to Paris. 
At this time the War of the Succession had begun, and 
but slight intercourse existed between Germany and 
France. Oberfeldt, as she knew, had entered the impe- 
rial service, and, belonging to the army of Prince Eu- 
gene, Paris was the last place in which he was likely to 
be found. Nay, Italy being from time to time the seat 
of war, Mabel scarcely felt herself safe in any part of it; 
for winter quarters, which, in the warfare of those days, 
lasted many months in the year, might give ample time 
for a visit to Florence, to Rome, or to Naples—and the 
period was not yet arrived at which Oberfeldt’s coming 
wuuld be welcome. To Paris, therefore, Mabel came: 
her great reputation accompanied her, and was con- 
firmed- to her there. She became the mode; and in 
Paris a vogue of this kind becomes more an epidemic 
passion even than with us. 

It was here, and by these means, that Mabel became 
admitted to the society of Ninon de |’Enclos; and she at 
once saw how it could be made available to her one 
great object. Ninon was, at this time, very far advanced 
in years ; but her house was still the rendezvous of all 
that was most distinguished in France. Nothing, in- 
deed, can show more strongly the extent and the power 
of her influence than that she should be able thus to 
hold a sort of court of followers, to establish, as it were, 
a shrine thus crowded with worshippers, at a period 
when the gloom of bigotry and fanaticism had overspread 
the actual court, when hypocrisy was the surest road to 
favour—when Versailles could be approached only 
through St. Cyr. But so it was. Vice was shrouded 
only by the veil of grace and gaiety—the puritanism of 
the favourite was not affected by the disciples of Ninon ; 
on the contrary, they openly deplored the loss of those 
times when 


“ 








la ville aussi bien que la Cour 
Ne respiraient que les jeux et l'amour” — 


when 


“« Une politique indulgente 
De notre nature innocente 
Favorisait tons les désirs ; 
Tout godt paraissait légitime— 
La douce erreur ne s'appellait point crime 
Les vices délicats se nommaient des pluisirs.”* 


I have marked the two last lines, from the circumstance 
of their thoroughly embodying and exemplifying the 
spirit of this most profligate system. Truly it is thus 
misnaming crime sweet and gentle error,f and by dis- 





* « Stances sur les premiéres Années de la Regence” 
—par M. de St. Evremond. 

t The epithet dowce, as here used, is untranslatable in 
one English word : its two significations, sweet and soft, 
are here thoroughly conjoined. 





guising the harsher sound, vice, under the title of deli- 
cate pleasure, that the landmarks of virtue are removed, 
its boundaries effaced, and that the stream of intercourse 
with such society carries the novice far and far beyond 
its precincts before he is aware that he has approached 
their verge. 

All this Mabel saw. Here was vice upon her regal 
throne—none of its more degrading and repulsive attri- 
butes were apparent here: it spoke in the words of wit, 
it sparkled in the eyes of beauty, it was tended and 
adorned with all that the ingenuity of wealth and luxury 
could devise, and their profusion lavish. This truly was 
the school wherein to corrupt a youthful mind. Hither, 
therefore, Mabel obtained permission to bring her sup- 
posed daughter; for, strange as it may seem, it was a 
favour eagerly sought to be permitted to introduce young 
persons into these orgies. But, oh! with what inward 
scorn did she look down upon this whole race, whom 
thus, and for these reasons, she courted and flattered! 
Her nobler and more lofty spirit, although directed to 
issues of far darker and deeper wickedness—perhaps on 
that very account—looked with contempt unutterable 
upon these heartless and frivolous beings, who, like 
moths, were fluttering round the flame of damnation, 
into which, from mere folly and insanity, they were sure 
to fall at last. 

Her own beauty, still in the full pride of maturity, ex- 
posed her to numberless attacks; but it was not for car- 
pet-knights like these that the conquest of such a heart 
as Mabel’s was reserved. Her soul was not formed to 
know a second fall. Her early lapse from virtue was 
attributable more to the force of the circumstances in 
which she stood than to herself: but when her character 
was developed, when her mind became matured—above 
all, when she had been subjected to the ingratitude and 
wrong which she had endured at the hands of Oberfeldt, 
her soul soared far above the temptations of coarser pas- 
sion—her heart was closed against the entrance of gen- 
tler affection—the very atrocity of the one pursuit which 
engrossed her whole being, made her impenetrable to all 
else. Thus seated upon this cold and insulated rock, 
she looked down upon the storms and agitations which 
acted upon those beneath—like a person so placed in the 
physical world, she beheld the workings of the elements, 
without being herself affected by their influence, 


One night, she was at Ninon’s, and Clara had accom- | 


panied her thither. The rooms were crowded. The 
gay, the witty, the wise, the profligate, the frivolous, the 
silly, the young, the old—all were gathered there. Ma- 
bel, as usual, was accosted by many; the bright glance 
flashed from her eye—the brilliant smile glittered upon 
her lip—the keen repartee, the animated narration, the 
terse and epigrammatic mot, gave variety and splendour 
to her conversation—but there was still 


The fire in her heart, and the fire in her brain ; 


the one sleepless thought, the worm tbat never dies, was 
still preying upon her breast—her very soul ached as she 
turned in disgust from the paltry emptiness of one class, 
the heartless selfishness of another, and the showy profli- 
gacy ofathird. “ And it is to such as these,” she men- 
taily ejaculated, “that we yield up our affections, our 
destinies, ourselves! It is for such paltry counters that 
we exchange the priceless gold of real and undivided 
love. There,” she added, looking at a man of noble 
aspect, and of much personal beauty, though faded, more 
as it seemed from dissipation than from time, who passed 
near her at this moment—* there is one to whom nature 
has given beauty, and talents, and a kindly disposition— 
but the corruptions of the world have substituted for 
them a decaying frame, perverted powers, and the selfish- 
ness of gross indulgence. Nay, he glories in that which 
is evil in him—he is ashamed of and conceals that which 
is good—he affects the wickedness he does not possess— 
truly has he been termed a fanfaron des crimes.® And 
there, close at his heels, is the spaniel who fawns upon 
him, who fetches and carries at his bidding—the base 
sycophant who checks in him every nobler aspiration— 
who fosters every evil impulse—the minister of the 
church, beneath whose cassock one would almost look 
for the cloven foot to appear——the crafty, the false, the 
depraved, the depraving—well may he head that band 





* Philip, Duke of Orleans, afterward regent. It was 
Louis XIV, who made use of this phrase with regard to 
him. 














whom their master has named his rowés.* And yet he 
is a most favoured votary of the goddess of this dainty 
temple—these are the persons whom she honours with 
her patronage and approbation !t+ And see, the goddess 
herself! Faugh! And yet, this is her to whose nos- 
trils incense rises from every side :- profligate youth, 
irreverent old age, weigh as nothing in the scale—she 
had beauty, she still has talents, acquirement, fascination, 
brilliancy, riches—these cloak all her innumerable sins, 
or rather they bedeck them, as with glittering gems, and 
display them to the admiring gaze of all mankind! I 
have heard him speak of her, as she was ; but she is still 
more wonderful now! for even the great conqueror, 
Time, is innocuous against her. See! she smiles—it is 
the harlot’s leer; hark, she speaks—the cloak of: wit 
cannot hide the licentious theught: and yet they all 
crowd round her ! they all gaze on her with admiration ! 
they all listen to her with applause! Truly this isa 
sweet school for my pupil.” 

Her eyes turned in search of the unhappy girl as she 
spoke : she was standing in the midst of the circle which 
surrounded Ninon; ‘ier eyes fixed, her lips slightly part- 
ed, with the intensiiy of her attention ; the colour came 
and went in her cheek, her bosom heaved full and rapid- 
ly: new and voluptuous ideas were evidently crowding 
over her mind—Mabel could trace the poison as it spread. 
“ Ay, listen,” Mabel almost muttered, her teeth clenched, 
her eyeballs dilating, with her one engrossing passion—— 
« Ay, listen, noble scion of the noble race of Oberfeldt, 
listen and learn the lesson which shall place thee far 
above the scorned and spurned Bohemian; gaze, and 
imbibe ideas of purity that shall make thee the pride of 
thy father’s heart! Ay, receive that whisper in thine 
ear, and smile upon’t. Dubois will teach thee well—as 
well as the devil taught Eve—I had nearly said better— 
for if he be not subtler, he is more corrupt than almost 
the master-fiend himself. Yes! the bud promises well— 
what will the blossom be? She is not in her teens yet 
—wait till she is about to leave them! What! does 
the great Ninon herself deign to notice so young a neo- 
phyte? The smile to encourage, and the few words of 
precept to instruct-—and the hand laid upon the head as 
to convey virtue—truly, child, thou art much honoured !” 

Oh! how dreadful it is when bitterness like this fills 
a heart formed for kindness, and which once overflowed 
with fond affection! when she who should watch to 
save thus lies in wait to destroy! There were many 
causes, indeed, which contributed to render society such 
as this peculiarly adapted to deprave a young and ex- 
panding mind. It was far from being Mabel’s desire to 
excite the sensibility, and to rouse the stronger and more 
fervent passions of her pupil—such might, indeed, lead 
to her destruction, but it was not that she wanted. Her 
object was her corruption. Her mere lapse from right 
was far from being sufficient—to render her supremely 
depraved was her great end and aim. And society such 
as that in which she now mingled was, above all things, 
calculated to effect this. Here, guilt did not spring {rom 
strong and overwhelming passion—that was almost as 
much ridiculed and despised as virtue itself. Licentious- 
ness reigned paramount—-sufficiently crusted over, in- 
deed, with sentiment, to prevent its being revelting—but 
much too undiluted to give rise to aught but what was 
sensual and selfish. [ am most far from desiring to ex- 
tenuate those aberrations which arise from the headstrong 
impulse of passion: but oh! how far nobler are they— 
how infinitely purer do they leave the mind—than the 
baser indulgences of sense ! 

Mabel, therefore, did not strive to foster and pamper 
the stronger and more sensitive emotions of Clara’s soul. 
She did not wish her to have that powerful, intense, and 
concentrated capability of loving, which, by fixing her 
affections at once and for ever, upon one object, would, 
at a single cast, decide her fate for life. Such had been 
the case with herself. For good and for bad, for happi- 
ness and for misery, her attachment to Oberfeldt had 
been to her heart the one, the only, the all. In the cir- 
cumstances which had attended its commencement, its 





* This term, as applied thus, was originally used by 
the Duke of Orleans: it may be considered as an aggra- 
vation of the pendadles of the Duke of Buckingham. 

{ It is almost unnecessary to state that the person 
here indicated is the Abbé, afterward Cardinal Dubois: 
he was, in his youth, a great favourite of Ninon de 
l’Enclos. 
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duration, its end, her destiny had been irrevocably cast. | 


Her soul bad had no other affection—ber moral purity had 
undergone no other stain. This would not satisfy ber 
views with regard to Clara. The disgrace must be un- 
doubted, glaring, notorious, ineffaceable. She would not 
be contented unless Oberfeldt’s daughter became like 
Ninon herself, a very proverb for female vice. 


Time wore on; and they still continued at Paris. | 


Clara advanced, not in beauty only, bat in intelligence, 
in cultivation, and in all those indescribable qualities 
which arise from mingling in polished and intellectual 


socicty. Closely, carefully, unweariedly, did Mabel 


watch the progress of her education, She was not im- | 


peded by those obstacles which had hampered Oberfeldt 
in the course of her own instruction. So far from having 


to shun all books which might brush the delicacy from. 


the young mind, or place there loose and impure images, 
it was her chief endeavour to selectthem. And, though 
their abundance was not so ample as arose afterward 
under the regency and the subsequent reign, yet, in the 
groves of Epicurean philosophy (in its grosser and cor- 
rupt sense) in which she mingled, there was no lack of 
works to embody, and that in attractive and fascinating 
forms, the precepts which were there put into such con- 
stant practice, 

W hat an object, indeed, must such a character as that 
of Ninon have been for the contemplation of a young 
girl, at an age when the passions and the senses first 
begin to make themselves heard! Here was a person 
whose life had been passed in the constant indulgence 


of every appetite and every inclination: the laws of mo- | 


rality were to her non-existent—the point of honour of 
her sex seemed to be to her reversed—and was she 
shunned, despised, made a scorned and abject outcast, in 
consequence! No; her society was courted by the 
highest, the most distinguished, the most eminent in 
every path; she was the object of the most delicate and 
ntellectual flattery—she was immortalised in the songs 
of poets, ou the canvass of painters; the very intensity 
of ber disgrace seemed to have been to her the source of 


reputation, Add to all this, that her talents were, be- 


yond doubt, great and brilliant—that ber conversation | 


was, in the extreme, alluring and delightful—and it is no 
wonder that she should become the inward model of pro- 
posed imitation, to a mind of the age when the person 
whom we admire, and see admired, the most of any 
within the circle of our ken, is certain to cause us to 
strive to follow in their steps. 

But, oh! what years of wretchedness were these to 
Mabel! What, indeed, was her whole life but a con- 
tinued course of suffering ' Hers was not a heart that 
could put into practice a system of such deep and dark 
wickedness as that on which she acted, without all the 
better feelings of her nature rising often in revolt against 
it. The craving of the soul to love is one of the strong- 
est and most firmly planted needs of humanity: its en- 
deavours to be satistied will be violent and frequent, and 
if it be not satisfied, the “ void in the breast” will “ ache” 
indeed ! 


Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret 


is even proverbially true; and in no instance more so 


than in this. ‘T'ruly our affections are like ivy; they re- | 


quire something around which to entwine. 

How was Mabel placed! That object whereon she 
had fixed all the affections of an ardent and sensitive 
character had been torn from her for ever; and in a 
manner the most painful and shocking. And now, that 
being round whom they shoald naturally have gathered 
and grown firm; a being who stood towards her in the 
exact place of that relation which is at once the softest, 
the strongest, the purest, and the most general of the 
human heart, was the object of her bitterest malice in 
act, if not in will; like the human sacrifice which bar- 
barians of old offered up to the evil spirit, though not in 
itself the object of enmity, its sufferings were disregarded 
But at times they were not unpitied ; 
and that pity wrung Mabel’s soul to the very core. “ We 
plant a twig in the earth, and then we water it because 
we have planted it,” has been said by one who knew 
mankind well ;* and this sensation could not but be fre- 
quently felt by Mabel. The expanding beauty of the 
unhappy creature, who was thus doomed to perdition ; 
her undeviating fondness towards her whom she believed 


and overlooked. 


* Sterne. 
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to be her mother; her unsuspecting reliance on that 
mother’s affection; and, in the midst of all the faults 
that had been so carefully nursed in her, the ever re- 
curring ebullitions of god feeling arising from this clas» 
of the affections, could not fail to touch Mabel to the 
heart. 

| And then the struggles between the natural good of 
her own disposition, which she bad striven so hard to 
stifle ; and the bad, of later growth, which she had so 
| sedulously fostered, would form that concomitant punish- 
| ment which our crimes never fail to bear with them. 
| At times, indeed, the better part would prevail—she 
would recoil from the atrocity of ber daily thoughts and 
| actions, and, for a moment, she would resolve to cast the 
demon of her passions behind her, and to follow his 
guidance no more. But then the thought of the wrongs 
she had endured; of her repeated vows of revenge; 
| and, above all, that, were she to retrace her steps, she 
must humbie herself as @ guilly ponies ire Obere 
feldt, and, still more, before his wife—this reflection 
would, in a moment, restore to her all the fierce enervy 
of her purpose; and she would again advance unsbrink- 
ingly on ber way. 

And, as these conflicts recurred, and each time with an 
additional pain, the very suffering and_ self-reproach 
which they caused her to sustain, heeame, in her heated 
| and over-wrought mind, a circumstance of aggravated 

wrong. One evening, as she was sitting in the foyer, 
| observing the effect of the profligate flattery which a host 
of young men were pouring into Clara’s ear, the sensa- 
tion of fiendish triumph rose across her mind: “ Ay,” 
| she said inwardly, “ the eye dilates, and the cheek flushes 
| —the poison works well. The poison! Oh God! and 
is it thus indeed? I delight in seeing poison spreading 
its venom in my daughter's heart! my daughter! alas, 
| alas, I have no daughter! deeply, oh how deeply did I 
| once long to have a child! And can I be the same being 
| who looked to that event? Fondness then flooded my 
| soul; the feelings of a mother thrilled within me, by 
anticipation ! dearly, oh! dearly, did I love even the idea 
of that non-existent being who yet was to be born ; who 
| never was born! Butits image was perfect in my mind; 
| my fancy created it, and decked it in all that a mother, 
in her wildest wishes, could hope or desire for her off- 
spring. How my heart throbbed to love that child; how 
it promised itself to tend, to watch over, to cherish, to 
adore it! How sweet, did I figure to myself, would be 
its infant smiles and caresses! how touching to witness 
the dawn of its intellect; to watch the budding and un- 
folding of its first ideas!) And now, J have received the 
| smiles of infant fondness—J have watched the expan- 
sion of intellect and feeling—and how have I repaid 
' them! But no—no—poor wretch, it is not her ill I 
| seek—her father! her father!’ Her bitterness almost 
choked her—but, after a pause, she went on—« And yet, 
she is the only creature living upon this earth who loves 
me! Tis true there is Zitza’’—it was her entrance at 
the moment that recalled her idea—* she loves me, I be- 
lieve ; but it is as the dog loves his master—there is no 
reciprocity of idea—my hand has fed her, she will do 
my bidding at my beck—ay, though it were to fly at the 
throat of the first comer! She must see—she does not 
lack acuteness—she must see daily, my daily efforts upon 
| Clara—yet she speaks not, to warn ber or to remonstrate 

with me. She has tended this child from her very in- 
| fancy, and yet she moves no finger to save her. In her 
| the rude virtue of the savage is paramount—she is faith- 
| ful, through good and through evil, to her whose bread 
and salt she eats. But in me—what is it in me that 
| throws back the natural current of my blood to my heart, 
| and makes me repay thus the unsuspecting love of this 
| unhappy girl? Is it in mea virtue, however mistaken 
| or warped? But I must not think thus—it is he, it is 
| he who has driven me to this—my nature was pure till 
i 
| 





he corrupted it, my heart was warm till he blasted it, my 
disposition was affectionate and keenly alive to affection, 
till he turned the milk of human kindness in my heart 
to gall! Be his own imprecation fulfilled against him—- 
‘ Evil be my lot when I betray you!’ Evil it is now— 
more evil, fifty-fold, shall it yet be!” 








CHAPTER XIV. 

“Richelieu parut dans le monde avec un grand nom, une 
grande fortune, beaucoup d’esp:it, de grace, et d’amabilite. If 
devoua sa vie eutiere au culte des fe et co a paren 
etre l’idole.”’ Jovy. 

It would be equally painful to me and unpleasant to 
the reader, to pursue, in detail, the progress of Clara’s 
education. I have already, indeed, dwelled on it as light. 
ly as was consistent with rendering my story clear; nay, 
I have, perhaps, even sacrificed the full development of 
character to the desire of not painting too minutely that 
from which the mind recoils. I shall, therefore, having, 
in what I have already said, indicated, though imperfect- 
ly, the means by which Mabel worked, proceed to the 
period when the end, which she had so long had in view, 
drew near to its accomplishment. 

Clara was now in her seventeenth year; tall, fair, and 
finely formed, her beauty possessed the characteristics of 
the country of her birth. The contrast, indeed, between 
the supposed mother and daughter was often a subject of 
remark—nay of contention; for some maintained that, 
in despite of the difference of age, Madame Zerlini still 
deserved the apple of beauty in preference to Clara. 
Many, it is true, preferred the bloom and freshness of 
perfect youth ; but it was at all events, certain that the 
style of beauty of the younger lady was not formed to 
last like that of her mother;* and it was observed that 
there was small chance that any similar controversy 
should ever arise with regard to Clara and her daughter. 
But one circumstance there was which rendered their 
respective trains of suitors by no means so equally 
balanced as were the partisans of their respective beauty : 
it was this. Madame Zerlini had now been for some 
years in Paris, and yet no one could boast of any ad- 
vance in her favour beyond that general free amenity 
with which she treated all. She had been exposed to 
every solicitation—attacked by every art—but now by 
lively and skilful evasion, now by direct and indignant 
repulse, she had foiled all those who in turn had pre- 
sented themselves—each conceiving with the fatuité of 
the petit-maitres of that day that his predecessors had 
failed from lacking the skill and attractions which he un- 
doubtedly possessed, and which were now to ensure his 
speedy victory. But all failed alike ; and those who still 
fluttered round her were, either the few who delighted in 
brilliant conversational talents for their own sake—or 
those who hoped to render their approaches to the daugh- 
ter more easy by establishing an interest with the mother 
in the first instance. 

Clara, on the other hand, was surrounded with a 
crowd of admirers, the greater from her already practised 
coquetry giving all reason to hope, and from her being 
prodigal of those indications which promise ultimate suc- 
cess to those who are versed in the commerce of women. 
But her entrance upon the stage of vice was destined to 
be as marked and as brilliant as even Mabel herself could 
have desired. 

Among the butterflies who fluttered around Madame 
Zerlini and her daughter, the most distinguished in rank, 
fortune, person, talents, was beyond all question, the 
young Duc de Fronsac.t At this time, the declining 
years and public misfortunes of Louis XIV., combined 
with the gloomy and precise spirit of Madame de Main- 
tenon, made the court a scene of restraint to those (and 
they formed nearly all its members) whose inclinations 
did not tally with the formal fanaticism which there gave 
the tone to manners. Among these, it is needless to 
say, ranked the Duc de Fronsac; but from being much 
noticed by Madame de Maintenon, the necessary con- 
straint was the greater, and, consequently, the more 
galling. It was, therefore, with a double zest that he 
flew for contrast and relaxation, to the fascinating circle 
which assembled at Madame Zeilini’s—a circle which 
consisted in great measure of those who had been in the 
habit of meeting at Ninon de I’Enclos’—who, though 
time could not, while she lived, prevail over her, had sunk 
beneath the stroke of death at last.+ 





* Here, and in several other places, I have for the sake 
of brevity, and to avoid peripbrasis, used the terms mother 
and daughter, when speaking with reference to the ideas 
of third persons. The reader is too well aware of their 
position for my so doing to mislead him. 

+ Afterward the celebrated Duc, and ultimately Mare- 
chal de Richelieu. 

+ She died in 1705. 
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Fronsac was at this time in his first youth (to use a 
French idiom, the adoption of which into our language 
is greatly wanted)—but he had already displayed the 
dawn of that career which afterward rendered him par 
excellence, the hero of gallaniry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The scandalous chronicle associated his name 
with that of the Duchess of Burgundy—the direct 
heiress of the throne ; and though it appears that there 
was no real ground for the imputation, yet the very cir- 
cumstance of its existence could not fail to add great 
additional celebrity to one who still in his boyhood, 
could give rise to rumours of an importance such as this. 
Several a:lventures also of the completion of which there 
was no doubt, rendered Fronsac’s name already formida- 
ble in that career in which he afterward went so far. 
Handsome, clever, with his whole thoughts devoted to 
women, and utterly devoid of heart, there could not be 
a person more fitted for an homme a bonnes fortunes. 
This last quality was the cause of multiplying his adven- 
tures to a countless number ; and many of those which 
have reached our days would possess an interest of the 
strongest order, were it not for the revolting excess of 
that very heartlessness. The remorselessness with 
which he exposed his victims—the total absence of 
compassion or human feeling at the tragic fate of some 
of them—cause our hearts to shrink from him with a 
shudder; and our pity for the sufferer is increased by 
our scorn and indignation against him who inflicts the 
suffering. 

But as yet, the former only of these two qualities had 
been displayed ; and it was that which caused Mabel to 
fix her eyes on him as her instrument. She believed him 
to be likely sufficient to attract her daughter to succeed 
—and she knew that, if he did so, it would without de- 
lay, be known to all Paris. The first time the Duc de 
Fronsac came to her house, she perceived that he was 
struck with the beauty of Clara; she saw also that Clara 
was dazzled by his brilliancy, and inclined her ear to 
him more favourably than to any of the crowd which 
flocked around her. He had, indeed, besides his natural 
advantages, many adscititious circumstances to recom- 
mend him. His favour with Madame de Maintenon was 
strangely in contrast with his character for libertinism, 
and his successes already had shed their brilliancy around 
him. The ec/at of his confinement in the Bastile was 
at this moment at its height, be having been justly re- 
leased from it: for this confinement did give him great 
celebrity at the moment, inasmuch as it was universally 
rumoured and believed that its cause was at once to 
punish him for having raised his eyes to one so near the 
throne, and to remove him from her—rather than the 
family circumstances which were ostensibly assigned for 
it. But even these, which I cannot do more than allude 
to here, were of a nature to create considerable piquancy 
of interest in a society the tone of which was so lax—I 
had almost said so gross—as that of Paris (excepting 


And are there indeed, mothers who can abet their 
daughters’ ruin and disgrace !—who can be so lost to 
every sentiment, I will not say of self-respect, but of the 
very instinct of human nature? It is not possible! The 
very fact of my present apathy ought to prove to all these 
heartless fops that Clara is not my child—If she were— 
oh God! if she were—how would I crush into the dust 
these poor paltry usurpers of the names of gentleman and 
man—these cold, creeping, selfish beings, who would 
shrink into their real nothingness before one indignant 
word from a woman of sense and virtue! How is it pos- 
sible for these creatures to be the favourites of our sex ? 
—but they are not, save of those who in this lewd 
France, ape the lives of the poor harlot who at least has 
the plea, which they are without, of need to goad her. 
Fronsac indeed, is of another stamp. He has qualities 
which may gain him the heart of women of a far dif- 
ferent order. He has youth, beauty, wit, talents—all 
the grace of animation and high breeding—and much, 
even already of that which is far more dangerous, than 
all, knowledge of women, and the habit of success among 
them. Yet even he does not deserve it. He may ex- 
cite affection, but when did he ever return it? He may 
attract confidence, but when did he ever fai! to betray 
it? His qualities are those of person and of mind—heart 
he has none. And by which of his dainty stratagems 
does he mean I wonder, to obtain his object with Clara ? 
Will it be by a false kéy, or a false panel? Or will he 
put into requisition his appartement meubdle in the Faux- 
bourg St. Antoine ?—It matters not—I will be like a 
Pagan idol, my eyes shall not see, my ears shall not hear 
—I will understand nothing. But he sees I am observ- 
ing him—bere he comes—what! is flattery to blind me 
too? Well, I shall submit.” 

“How delightful was your Hermione, last night, | 
madam!” said Fronsac, approaching her,—* you gained 
all suffrages. The Duke of Orleans said to me he could 











the court) was at that day ;—an exception indeed, which 
more than ceased on the commencement of the regency. 
And Fronsac, as was his wont, took especial care that 
no story of which he was the hero, should perish in 


| able to appreciate ? It is his nature to dread strength of 


not conceive the existence of a Pyrrbus to such an Her- 
mione. It was no wonder that she nerved the hand of 
Oreste even to murder.” 

“ His highness flattered me, as you do, sir. But I | 
do not wonder that such a character should create a | 
strong effect. In these our days, strong passion is so 
rare—every thing is so cold and so conventional,—that | 
it is quite natural that the exhibition of intense and 
headlong feelings should posssess powerful interest. 
Where do we now find love like that of Pyrrhus, of Her- | 
mione, of Oreste? Alas!”—and a spark of her own ar- 
dent feelings overcame for the moment, the strict caution 
with which she usually regulated every action and word 
—‘ Alas! if such love as this were reciprocal, it would 
need far bevond the powers even of Racine to paint it. 
But when in truth did any such ever exist? Where do 
we find a woman like Hermione, of whose love a man 
might indeed be proud—whose love, in a word, deserves 
the name, a name so often abused, so basely prostituted | 
—where do we find a woman like this whom man is 


mind, lest it should prove superiority,—to shrink from 
strength of passion, for he feels nothing within him to | 


could have felt. Abandonment and slight are not for 
such as you.” 

Fronsac accompanied these words with a smile and 
glance and admiration such as he had never found fail! in 
their effect upon woman’s vanity; but they fell, like 
moonlight upon ice, powerless. He had probed a wound, 
which in despite of time and self-command, and the 
gloomy indulgence of a stern passion, was still unhealed 
—and the slightest touch upon which, like the accidental 
striking of a physical hurt, caused her to wince under 
the severity of the smart. But it recalled her to herself; 
she felt that she had been near compromising her feel- 
ings, and, with a strong mental effort, she again became 
the cold, brilliant, self-possessed woman of society, which 
the discipline of so many years had made her. She bit 
her lip, and answered—*“ You flatter, M. le Dac—none 
can be certain that they are secure from the reverses of 
fortune’s wheel in this matter—for when is she so blind 
as when she is led by love ?—Moreover, all do not see 
with eyes so favouring as his highness and yourselt.”’ 

«“ Permit me,”’—said the duke, as if the thought had 
suddenly struck him, * permit me to ask whether vour 
daughter*® be intended to follow in your steps in the pro- 
fession to which you add so much lustre ?” 

“IT have at present no intention that she should go 
upon the stage. But wherefore do you ask ?” 

“From curiosity, merely,” replied Fronsac. 
scarcely fair to keep such beauty in retirement.” 

“ She will not always remain there, I trust,” said Ma- 
bel,—and, rising, and passing to another part of the room, 
she broke off the conversation. 

Fronsac scarcely knew how to interpret her. « She 
is not to be blinded by ordinary flattery,” said he to bim- 
self—“she sees, I am convinced she sees, what I am 
about—and yet she neither checks my progress, nor 
obliges me to pay my way. This is strange; but 
n’importe—as long as that way is clear, it is my business 
to follow it—by what means it is opened to me I need 
not care.” 

And what cid Clara feel? She felt but little. Her 
vanity was gratified at possessing the homage of so dis- 
tinguished a lover—her senses were excited by those 
means which he so well knew how to put into practice 
for that purpose: nay, her heart was touched, according 
to the interpretation of those who consider a captivation 
of the fancy to be an impressior upon the heart-—she was 
“in love” as much as those of corrupted minds can love. 
Yes, even at this early age, corruption can make callous; 
those (and there are many so unfortunate from circum- 
stance, if not from design) who are bred as Clara was, 
never at any period of their lives, /ove—in that sense, at 
least, which alone is not an abuse of the word. 

For this compound of vanity, of imagination, of physi- 


“Tt is 


| cal sense, we have no term—but often, alas, how often! 


—it passes under the name of Jove. And such love as 
this Clara felt for Fronsac. To him it. mattered Jittle ; 
so as he prevailed, the value of the heart he sought, or 
the extent to which he gained it, were as nothing—suc- 
cess was all he desired, and success he obtained. The 
daughter of Oberfeldt became the mistress of Fronsac. 


oblivion. answer such as that. 
When the duke first entered the society of Madame | feel or fancy admiration, even affection for her; but in 
Zerlini, he found that the conquest of her daughter was | the end, he has always, like Pyrrhus, ‘sa Troyenne’—a 
the object for which nearly all its members were contend- 
ing. ‘This alone would have been svfficient to place 
him in the ranks of the disputants—for even at this | it is, he often does not possess. And yet, it is for such 
early age, the fame of his success was always more the | as these that the Hermiones of the real world are aban- 
object of his endeavours than the success itself. He | doned and slighted—How is it that there are so few who 
was indeed, the very Coryphceus of that school to which | cause their vengeance to be felt in return ?” 
the possession of a woman was as nothing unless it were 
followed up by her dishonour. To carry off the prize Fronsac gazed on her with strong surprise ; her feel- 
therefore, from so many rivals, was so much the more | ings had, in fact, mastered her, and she spoke with the 
attractive that the triumph would be universally known. | utmost warmth and unreserve. The passions within her 
To achieve it, Fronsac in consequence devoted all his | were betrayed upon her face—and she looked the cha- 
energies. racter she painted. 





watched by Madame Zerlini—he was convinced that she | heated—here lip curled in scorn and anger, as she spoke. 
distinctly saw his object, and yet she threw no impedi- 
ments into his way. But as no obstacle was placed in | as he naturally could not divine its cause, the mode by 
his path, he cared little whence the motive arose—but | which he endeavoured to dissipate her agitation was pre- 
pursued it. “ He thinks me,” said Mabel to herself, “he | cisely the most unfortunate he could have chosen. “I 
thinks me pandering to the dishonour of my own child! | grant you,” he said, “ that such may often be the case: 
Gracious God! what must be the mean, the groveling | but to you, madam, it could never be. When Mon- 
heartlessness of these people—to believe that it is possi- | seigneur observed what I have repeated to you, we all 
ble that their wealth and rank can thus paralyse in us | agreed that it was surprising that you could so admira- 


Fronsac saw that some strong feeling agitated her: but | 


For a moment, indeed, he may | 


cold, feeble, passionless being, whose strongest love would | 
be pale and poor in the comparison, and which, such as | 


Her brow was knit and lowering— | 
He quickly perceived that his every movement was | her eyes flashed dark fire—her cheek grew flushed and | 





the most intense and deeply-seated feelings of humanity! | bly represent a spirit which it was impossible you ever 











She did not, however, quit Madame Zerlini’s house, 
and she would understand nothing of what passed, The 
affair became the talk of all Paris—in the coulisse it was 
talked of, on account of Mabel—at court, on account of 
| the duke. The daughter’s shame was notorious—but 
still the mother was blind; the world thought that gold 
had closed her eyes. 

Little—oh, how little !—did they know of Mabel, who 
thought the wealth of the globe would, in truth, have 
bribed her to her daughter’s shame! With what scorn 
and bitterness did she regard those who thought thus. 
“ They judge after their knowledge of their own natures” 
—she exclaimed—* mean, groveling, abject wretches— 
they would lick the dust at the foot of the wealthy and 
the great—tkey would offer up honour and honesty 
without a pause or scruple at their shrine, so it were but 
decked with gold !—it is natural they should think others 
should do so too!—*Honour ?’—the base panders they 
know not, they never knew what the word means.— 
‘ Honesty ?’—they believe it to consist in a bare abstain- 
ing from theft :—wretches! ye are well worthy of this 





* « Mademoiselle votre fille’—a locution which 
avoids the awkward recurrence of proper names, without 
being familiar—a locution which we have not, but which 
we want in English. 
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72 
world in which ye live—ye are trampled upon and ye 
do not turn—ye are treated with contumely, and ye ac- 
count it distinction—ye are bid to do work from which 
a slave would shrink, and ye hasten to perform it with 
pride! Sell my daughter's honour !—Ha! ha! ha — 
and she laughed that deep and dreadful laugh, which is 
the most revolting form in which scorn and disgust array 
themselves—from the severity of the contrast between its 
intonation, and that mirth which laughter is generally 
supposed to indicate. 

What a strange anomaly is this! The motives which 
actuated Mabel in the course she was pursuing, were, 
though not so sordid, of infinitely deeper guilt than those 
of which she spoke thus unmeasuredly. But it is al- 
ways thus: they who commit great crimes springing 
from violent passions, ever look with scorn upon lesser 
sins, arising from more ordinary motives. In addition to 
that self-deception which exist in all as to their own 
faults—the moving temptations being almost wholly 
dwelled on, and the consequent guilt being nearly over- 
looked,—in addition to this prevailing principle, the very 
intensity of the crime gives it in the eyes of its unhappy 
committer an adventitious dignity—nay, I incline to be- 
lieve that the same sentiment exists, though in a minor 
degrce in even uninterested and unprejudiced persons, 
To the world it was impossible but that Mabel’s conduct 
must appear as they considered it—an ordinary, though 
a very mean and degrading piece of wickedness. The 
motives of deeper, though less base, guilt were known 
only to herself—and Zitza. 

But it was not in person alone that the unfortunate 
Clara became polluted—it was impossible to pass through 
the hands of Fronsac without the mind also becoming 
corrupt. Mabel watched the progress of the poison, and 
bebeld with delight the extent of its effect. “ My hour 
approaches,” she said in thought, “ the hour whose pros- 
pect has supported me through long years of sorrow—ay, 
and of guilt—is now at hand. He struck my heart to 
the very core; let us see whether his own be sheathed 
in proof. If, indeed, be be in aught the Adrian Ober- 
feldt I once knew him, my words will wither up his 
soul. His own curse upon himself will be accomplished 
—His lot will indeed be evil !” 





—_— 


CHAPTER XV. 
—_- —I have seen the day 
That [ have worn a visor, and coul i tell 
A whisp'ring tale in a fair lady's ear, 


Such as would please. —- — SHAKSPEARE 


The pupil of Ninon—the mistress of Fronsac—the 
work of corruption was nowcomplete. It remained only 
to display that work to Oberfeldt, and the crime and la- 
bour of a lifetime wauld be consummated. Capricious, 
luxurious, licentious, the feelings of Clara had suited 
themselves to her condition. The gratifications of 
vanity, the indulgences of sense, had superseded not 
merely the more delicate sentiments of modesty and 
shame, but even the capability of love itself. ‘The whole 
course of her education, indeed, bad led to this end: for 
it is certain that the habits of a society, such as that in 
which Clara had lived, whether in thought, conversation, 
or action, are less calculated than any others in the 
world to foster strong and heart-seated passion—although 
the cultivation of the strongest of all passions is there 
the Alpha and Omega, the first, the last, the only object 
to which the time and energies of all its members are 
nominally devoted. So constantly, or rather I should 
say so unceasingly, are the feelings (so called) of love 
brought into play, that in a time exceedingly brief they 
become stale and hackneyed—and thus give the character 
of vapidity, exhaustion, and heartlessness to the whole 
body. 

Mabel had among the reasons I have already men- 
tioned, been influenced in singling out the Duc de Fron- 
sac as her instrument in the completion of Clara’s dis- 
honour, by the notoriety which she knew would attend 
the connection. Stili that notoriety was far distant from 
the sphere in which Oberfeldt moved. She wished to 
bring his shame home to his own door—and the recol- 
lection of a passage of her youth suggested to her the 
means of accomplishing it. Oberfeldt was at this time 
at Vienna, whither his military duties called him. Of 
this Mabel was aware, and she determined to go with 
Clara to Dresden. 
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Clara made little opposition to leaving Paris: Fronsac, 
as Mabel had perceived, wes beginning to grow weary 
of her; and as her heart was not strongly interested in 
the matter, the decay of his attentions, instead of stimu- 
lating or galling her, caused her own attachment to 
wane. ‘On se convenent, on s’arrange—on s’ennuie, 
et on se quitte’—was a maxim already acted upon, 
though it remained to the profligacy of a subsequent 
generation to put it into these aphoristic words. Clara 
therefore, was well enough pleased at the idea of going 
into Germany ; it was new to her, and she was well 
satisfied to go. 

Upon their artival at Dresden, Clara observed with 
some surprise, a great change in her mother’s life. In- 
stead of being engaged at the theatre, and mixing widely 
in society, she hired a small house in the suburbs, and 
scarcely ever went out ; and when she did, it was only 
in the dusk of the evening, and for short distances. Al- 
though not a person to be questioned even by her daugh- 
ter, Mabel thought it better to give to her some reason 
for this incognito, more especially as she passed under a 
feigned name—that of Zerlini being as she said, and as 
in truth it was, too widely known to admit of the privacy 
she desired. ‘The cause of that privacy she alleged to 
be some business of a pecuniary nature which bad sprung 
out of some old connections at Dresden. To the reader, 
Mabel’s motive must be plain :—although upwards of 
twenty years had elapsed since she left Dresden, yet she 
was far from being so much altered as to be safe from 
recognition—and the time was not yet ripe for discovery. 
Clara she allowed to go out freely, attended by Zitza— 
| for the latter had scarcely ever been in Dresden, and 
| there were few, if any, there who had known her at any 
time. In ber own instance, it was widely different. She 
had been for a considerable period at once the prima 
donna, and the premier tragique ; and, at that time, there 
was scarcely a person in the whole city to whom her 
person was not familiar. 

One day after they had been about a month in Dres- 
den, Mabel said to Clara that there was to be a public 
masquerade at the theatre of the opera, that week, and 
that if she pleased, she would take her thither. Of 
course she was but too glad to go. It was determined 
that Clara should appear as Calypso, and Mabel was to 
accompany her as Mentor. ‘Télémaque was at that 
period in the full vogue of its first popularity ; and these 
characters were certain of universal recognition. “It 
will not be necessary for you to wear much mask, Clara,” 
said Madame Zerlini—* you are not known here, and a 
slight black silk on the upper part of the face will be suf- 
ficient. For myself, as I am to appear as an old man, I 
must have a mask to suit my long white beard—for I 
must look, although I am not, a very severe Mentor.” 

The night came. No pains did Mabel spare to add 








every advantage of dress to Clara’s undoubted beauty. 
Her magnificent diamonds, which had been given to her 
at Florence by the grand duke, glittered upon Clara’s 
neck, mingled in the profuse braids of her fai: hair, and 


| formed the knots by which the sleeve was looped, so as 





to give to full view the exquisite rounded arm and falling 
shoulder. The dress of the Island-goddess afforded every 
opportunity for the display of the beauties of form—and 
they were all taken advantage of to the utmost. Mabel 
gazed at her when she was dressed, with that admiration 
with which it may be supposed a slave-dealer looks upon 
the beauties of a young Circassian—*“ Yes! she is in- 
deed beautiful—this cannot fail—It he be the same man 
that he was—and in this I am told he has not changed 
—success is certain.” — 

As soon as they had entered the theatre, which was 
already crowded with motley figures, the dazzling appear- 
ance of Clara excited general attention—the more so as 
no one could give any answer to the universal question 
of “ Who is she?” Mabel was by her side :—but she 
was totally enveloped in a long tunic, and her mask 
wholly concealed her face. It was with no slight emo- 
tion that she found herself within these well-known walls 
again, Every step reminded her of the eventful days 
during which sbe had come thither so constantly—and 
her heart swelled almost to choking, as recollection after 
recollection rose upon her mind, She remembered the 
agitation and excitement of her first appearance—the in- 
toxication of unlimited success—but, above all, the 
affectionate joy and pride with which he had greeted her, 
as her triumph had become complete. “ Yes!’ —she ex- 
claimed, mentally—“ Yes! he loved me then—no sha- 


dow of coldness had passed over his affection—and J— 
Oh God! man never was loved by woman as I adored 
him! And oh! for that love to turn to hate and scorn— 
what a convulsion of the heart must such a change have 
needed! And it did-~it did nearly wrench my heart in 
twain—Alas! how can a mortal being endure such agony 
and yet live? T'wenty years and more have passed since 
then; and yet it seems as yesterday. This long lapse 
of years seems as nothing when compared to the time [ 
passed with Oberfeldt—though that did not amount to 
one fourth of them !” 

At this moment, as they walked round the theatre, 
(the pit of which was made level with the stage,) they 
came opposite the box in which she had seen Oberfeldt 
and his present wife on the memorable night which pre- 
ceded their separation. Her memory placed them in in- 
stant presence before her; and she again saw that smile 
which had, that night, stung her to the heart—which 
had slain all her hopes and happiness for ever! “ Ac- 
cursed be his false heart!’ she muttered, as she ground 
her teeth together in bitterness and anguish ; “love like 
mine was wasted upon one so selfish. Oh! if he had 
ever known what that word love meant, all the pride 
and pomp of ancestry and rank would have shrunk into 
their real pitiful size, if indeed such poor trumperies 
could ever have crossed his mind. ‘I must continue my 
race !’—yes, it is continued! Proud may he be of this 
tawdry, meretricious creature by my side; the heiress of 
sixty quarterings, the cast-off scum of the profligacy of 
Paris! the contaminated in body, and corrupt in mind, 
who has not even the excuse of passion to plead for her 
impurities! Truly, Count Oberfeldt, it was worth thy 
while to bruise the only heart that ever loved thee, for 
this !” 

“ Fairest Calypso,” said a voice by her side, address- 
ing Clara, which roused her from the deep contempla- 
tion that engrossed her ; “fairest Calypso, how is it that 
thou art accompanied by Mentor? Has Telemachus 
grown so wise that he needs him no more? or where- 
fore do you subject yourself to such control? It was not 
so of yore; assuredly, Telemachus himself were a fitter 
companion. Would that J might bring one to you!” 

“ What, sir!” said Clara, “ do you deal for others ?” 

«“ Alas! no!” replied the stranger; “I plead only for 
myself. It is that unworthy wight whom I would re- 
commend.” 

The person who spoke thus, in the ordinary jargon of 
the place, was not disguised; he only wore a domino, 
and carried his mask in his hand. Mabel knew him 
well; it was the king. 

«| knew it would be thus,” she muttered ; “I knew 
so brilliant a thing as this would bring the foolish moth 
to burn his wings in the flame. ‘ Pour le coup, Philippe, 
je te tiens.’” 

The lapse of twenty years, and the vast vicissitudes 

of fortune which had befallen him during their course, 
had caused no diminution in the gallantry of Augustus. 
On the contrary, his tastes becoming vitiated by over 
use and excitement, he needed the stimulus of variety, 
and he sought it constantly ; and Mabel had calculated 
confidently that one so strikingly beautiful, and so high- 
ly cultivated as Clara, could not fail to attract bim, if 
once she came within the sphere of his observation. It 
was with this view that she had now come to Dresden. 
Of this Oberfeldt could not remain ignorant. 
Mentor, by changing the person of his pupil, seemed 
to have changed his nature also; for he kept aloof, and 
in no degree interrupted the conversation which was 
proceeding with spirit between Calypso and the king. 
She communicated to her protogée in a whisper who her 
interlocutor was; for she thought that it might need a 
royal name to carry off the tell-tale marks which Time 
had left of his progress upon the kingly brow, handsome, 
eminently handsome though it was. The manner of 
Clara, which had at first been cold and indifferent, if 
not repulsive, changed at once. Alas! what vast addi- 
tional effect the wooing borrows from the rank of the 
wooer! If it be true that 


“ A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn,” 


there is still less doubt that “a king’s name is a tower 
of strength” even in matters such as these, in which, 
one would think, “the gowd,” and not “the guine:- 
stamp,” would be the object looked to. 

«“ You can but lately have left your isle,’ continued 








the king, “to come into these regions; for it is impos- 
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sible that you can have been long at Dresden, and yet 
lemain unknown.” 

« I have been here but a few weeks,” answered Clara, 
« and have been out but little.” 

« And from what quarter of the heavens did so bril- 
liant an Avatar descend ?” asked the king, who was be- 
coming more and more interested in proportion with the 
increasing encouragement displayed by the goddess. 

« I have lived for several years at Paris,” said Clara. 

«I might have known it without asking,” Augustus 
replied ; “ for German organs never can adapt themselves 
to the real delicacy of accent with which you speak. 
And what intelligence bring you from the metropolis of 
gallantry and wit—from that worthy island of Calypso 
herself? What though Versailles be b a mon 
tery, where frock and cowl, bell, book, and candle, have 
superseded the splendour and gallantry of the days when 
Louis was indeed Louis le Grand,—Paris still retains 
her supremacy in the reign of pleasure. My cousin of 
Orleans, if all tales be true, maintains his palace of 
luxury and love with the greater brightness from the 
contrast of the gloom of the court—while his fair daugh- 
ter of Berri follows, and closely, in his track. Are not 
these things so, fair lady? for one so fair must needs 
have been one of the brightest stars in this shining 
galaxy. 

« You speak truth, sir,” Clara answered; “ the town 
is indeed, if possible, the more gay on account of the 
gravity of the court.* The fanaticism of St. Cyr has 
not spread to Paris; there Ninon was always more 
powerful than the Maintenon herself.” 

« Ah, la Ninon !” interrupted the king ; “ Ninon the 
queen of love, and of beauty, and of wit—who reigned, 
absolute and infallible as the pope, over the true disciples 
of all three—no wonder, that within the circle of her 
sway, the wand of that gloomy precisian should lose its 
power—armed though it was with all the spells of influ- 
ence and ambition. But Ninon has passed away ; you 
scarcely,” he added, looking at Clara more fixedly, “you 
scarcely could have known her. At your age, a few 
years are more than fourfold their number later.” 

«“ Asa child I knew her well,” said Clara; “a child 
though I was, she honoured me with her notice and 
kindness. She admitted me to that matchless circle, of 
which, if I could not then fully appreciate its merits, I 
can now judge from what my memory represents it to 
have been. Hour after hour, have I hung delighted 
upon that conversation, which the world has never seen 
equaled, and gazed, with enchanted admiration, upon 
that grace and fascination of manner and of person, 
which, in her, even Time himself was unable to subdue. 
There never will be a second Ninon!” 

The king was somewhat surprised. He had said that 
of course the fair person he addressed had mingled in 
the brilliant society to which he-had alluded at the men- 
tion of Paris, merely as a casual compliment; but with- 
out any idea that he was striking upon the truth. But 
he now found that she had gone higher still: for maugre 
the difference of rank, such was the prestige which the 
name of Ninon still possessed, that to have mingled in 
her circle was esteemed, by such persons as Augustus, a 
far greater distinction than to have been admitted into 
that of a prince of the blood—even such a one as Philip 
of Orleans. The reader must not look upon these mat- 
ters with the ideas of our own age and country, in which 
it would be equal infamy to a woman to have formed 
one of either: but he must consider what the state of 
society in the continental courts was at the commence- 
ment of the last century; and remember that it is the 
dwellers in them whose thoughts and actions are here 
presented before him. 

Augustus was, as I have said, struck with some sur- 
prise that a person who had come to Dresden in a con- 
dition so as not to have appeared at court after some 
weeks’ residence, should have been accustomed to min- 
gle, from her very childhood, in the most distinguished 
society in Europe. “This is very strange,” he said, 
turning and speaking in German to one of his attend- 
ants, of whom he had two with him, who had dropped 
to a short distance on seeing their master engaged in a 








* La cour et la ville: that true Parisian antithesis of 
the old state of society in France, which is scarcely re- 
cognisable in English ; for the mere words do not strike 
upon the ear as conveying the crowd of familiar ideas 
which they do in French. 








THE BOHEMIAN: 


conversation likely to be so interesting as one with a 
person of Clara’s appearance ; ‘ this is very strange—I 
wonder who she can be! Nobody knows her, though she 
tells me she has been here some weeks; and from her 
conversation it is evident that she has been accustomed 
to the first society in Paris. She was an éléve, she says, 
of your old friend Ninon’s; and from the manner in 
which she speaks of her, it is manifestly true. I wish 
you would talk to her, and see what you can make of 
ag 

The courtier obeyed: “ I understand, madam, you are 
a Parisian,” he said, advancing to Clara ;—but Clara did 
not answer him; for, at the moment, she felt Mabel, 
who still had hold of her arm, grasp it with the sudden- 
ness and violence of a convulsive seizure, and, on turn- 
ing to ber, beheld that she was nearly sinking to the 
earth, She staggered to a seat, Clara and the whole 
group crowding round to render her assistance. Clara 
was about to remove her mask to give her air; but Ma- 
bel violently stopped her hand, und, drawing her face 
close to her own, said rapidly and vehemently in Italian, 
« Not for worlds ; touch not the mask ; I shall be well 
in a moment; get me to some private place; call for 
water, and send these people away.” Clara was accus- 
tomed to obey her implicitly. She knew that, in despite 
of her ordinary kinduess, when she spoke peremptorily, 
her will was not to be disputed or questioned, 

«“ She will be well directly,” said Clara to the king; 
“a little water, and a few momen ’s’ rest will restore her; 
come into this cabiffet,” she added, turning to Mabel; 
“and now” (water had been already brought) « leave 
us together.” With a smile of mingled thanks and ten- 
derness, she dismissed the king; and, closing the door, 
went to assist her mother. 

As soon as they were alone, she removed her mother’s 
mask; she started at the countenance she beheld. It 
was pale as clay; the eyes were fixed; the cold drops 
of sweat stood clammy on the brow; and blood was 
slowly trickling from the lower lip, as though it had been 
bitten almost through in the violence of some sudden 
and powerful emotion. It was, indeed, the vehement 
effort of self-command which accompanied and caused 
this act, that had silenced the wild scream which arose 
in Mabel’s throat for utterance, as after the lapse of so 
many years she had again heard the voice of Oberfeldt! 
It was indeed he who, in attendance upon the king, had 
stepped forward and spoken to Clara as I have above de- 
scribed. He had returned from Vienna but the day be- 
fore, and being disguised by both domino and mask, and 
thought by Mabel to be absent, she had not recognised him 
till he spoke. But then!—the first tone which struck 
upon her ear called into life a flood of emotions which 
were almost more than she could bear. Of the power— 
the magical power—of the voice of one we have loved, 
I need not speak. Ob! it lives in the heart, although 
unheard for years; and if, after their lapse, it suddenly 
speaks again, it thrills through us with a shock which 
checks our blood and respiration, and renders the whole 
frame trembling, unnerved, and powerless. And under 
what circuinstances did Mabel hear it now! ‘The father 
spoke to his own child, whom he knew not; he was 
close to herself, yet of her very existence he was doubt- 
ful; what had he been to both these persons ? what was 
he to them now?! He spoke to his own child ; and what 
was his object in speaking? Indirectly at least, to assist 
the king in effecting her dishonour. ‘The inference was 
not violent; for to one who knew Augustus as well as 
Oberfeldt, the means, object, and issue of the whole 
scene must have been palpably apparent. 

When Clara saw the state in which Mabel was, she 
was greatly frightened; the more so, when the applica- 
tions which she hastily used to restore her appeared to 
have no effect. At length, in despair, she was about to 
go in search of farther assistance, when Mabel seemed 
to regain her strength suddenly from the alarm; for, 
springing from the couch on which she lay, she arrested 
Clara’s arm, which was outstretched towards the door, 
and exclaimed, “ No, no! I am well; I shall be well 
directly ; fetch no one.’ The sudden impulse did in 
fact restore her; for, as she sank again upon the sofa, 
a deep groan-like sigh struggled from her breast, and 
seemed to relieve it from a weight intolerable. 

It is curious, as showing what a constant course of 
self-restraint can eflect, that, under a shock like this— 
not violent alone, but infinitely sudden also—Mabel in 
no degree betrayed herself. Not only in the crowded 
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room did her illness exhibit no character of mental emv- 
tion, but even now, when in the abandonment of seclu- 
sion, and unchecked yielding to the physical weakness 
arising from the attack, Clara was almost at a loss to 
know whether any thing beyond the ordinary causes of 
the heat and crowd had occasioned it; and at all events 
had no sort of idea of even the general character of ihe 
mental] sensations which mingled with it, supposing any 
such to exist. 

Nor was this the only extraordinary effect which arose 
from the peculiar and undivided course of thought which 
had, with an almost fearful unity, engrossed Mabel’s 
mind for years, As the first violence of the shock passed 
away ; as the tumultuous feelings (among which there 
could not but mingle some dash of tenderness) subsided, 
she viewed the circumstance, as she did ali, with refe- 
rence to its application to the one great object of her life. 
She lay on the couch, her frame gradually recovering 
from the shock it had undergone, and ber mind, in equal 
proportions, darkening into schemes and resolutions of 
evil. “Itis fortunate,” she reflected, “it is fortunate 
that it should be thus: he shall be himself an agent in 
the work of his own dishonour; he shall with his own 
hand assist in casting an indelible stain upon the es- 
cutcheon of which he is so proud. It shall be so.” The 
very energy of her resolution tended to restore strength 
to her frame. “ Come,” she said aloud to Clara, “1 am 
recovered now. We will go forth again. ‘The royal 
admirer of Calyposo will be anathematising Mentor for 
thus keeping the fair goddess from his sight.” 

“ But, mother,” said Clara, though without any 
great earnestness of persuasion, “we had better go 
home; you will not be equal to staying in these hot 
rooms longer.” 

“Tam sufficiently recovered,” replied Mabel, “ to stay 
for a short time: we will at least bid the king good 
night before we go; that is,” she added, with a smile, 
“if his majesty be sufficiently interested to seek us out 
again.” 

Clara gave one glance at a mirror which hung on the 
wall of the cabinet, and felt that ¢iat question was not 
doubtful. 

In effect it was not: for no sooner had the two ladies 
emerged into the large saloon, thin the king’s party 
again joined them with anxious enquiries and offers of 
service. Mabel scarcely spoke, for fear of Oberfeldt re- 
cognising her by the same means as she had him. She, 
therefore, only bowed, and muttered her thanks and as- 
surances of recovery. And yet ber extreme caution was 
almost supererogatory. ‘Their cases were by no means 
parallel. {n addition to the difference which always ex- 
ists between the memory of man and of woman in mat- 
ters of love, in this instance Oberfe!dt had been to Mabel, 
in good and in ill, in affection and in hate, the object on 
which her thoughts had been fixed for her whole life- 
time ; whereas, deep as had been the impression which 
his connection with ber had made and left upon Ober- 
feldt, still it had been weakened and made less by the 
activity and the crowded events of a military life: of 
her even being alive he was by no means certain; and 
assuredly she was not, as be was with her, the subject 
constantly uppermost in his mind. 

He now renewed his conversation with Clara. He 
talked of Paris, and of those whom he had known there; 
and enquired as to which of them remained, and which 
had passed away. “And so Ninon,” said Oberfeldt, 
“continued the same to the last! In my day, she was 
already no longer young; but she congregated around 
her all that was most distinguished in Paris, ay, and in 
Europe: the most brilliant society | have ever met in 
my life was at her house.” 

“In that respect,” said Clara, “ as in so many others, 
she underwent no change. It will be long, indeed, be- 
fore we again see society such as was gatliered together 
in the Marais. There is no similar point of re-union 
now. That most near if is the Duchess de Berri’s at 
the Luxembourg, but there are many points in which 
her circle differs from, and falls below, that of Mademoi- 
selle de l’Enclos.” 

“ Alas!” said Oberfeldt, “and can I be so old? I re- 
collect asssting at the féies given in honour of her 
father’s marriage !”’ 

“ Nay, sir,” interrupted Clara, “that does not argue 
you to be old; for that father himself is still the gayest 
of the gay; the most gallant among the many gallant 
of Paris.” 
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« Does he retain his personal beauty !” enquired the 
king, who was interested in this discussion, as the Duke 
of Orleans was but very slightly older than himself; 
“in his early youth he was distinguished for it.” 

“«“ Yes, sire,” said Clara, who now undisguisedly ad- 
dressed the king as knowing to whom she spoke, “ the 
duke is still a very handsome man, though he is yet 
more remarkable for the grace of his manners than for 
His noble presence bespeaks 


his advantages of person. 


his elevated rank, yet the suavity and playful ease of | 


his demeanour soften and embellish the dignity of his 
aspect.” 

Clara pronounced these words in a tone, and accom- 
panied them with a look, which proved to the delighted 


king that the Duke of Orleans was not the royal person | 


who suggested the features of this flattering portrait: it 
was evident, from the manner of the fair painter, that 
her original was nearer at hand. Augustus drank in the 
sweet flattery, without suspicion or reserve. “ Ober- 
feldt,” he said to the count, withdrawing him slightly 


aside, “this creature is manifestly of no common or- | 


der; who can she be, and what can she be doing at 
Dresden ? 


miost as extraordinary as the daughter’s conversation. I 
cannot make them out at all. 
turning to them as he heard Mabel say they must be 
gone, “allow one of my friends here to call up your 
carriage. For whose shall he enquire ?” 

« For that of Madame Rovelli,” said Clara, giving the | 
name which Mabel had assumed upon her arrival at | 
Dresden. Oberfeldt went to seek it; and the king said 
to Clara, « You are then of Italian origin !” 

“Tam an Italian by birth,” said Clara, “ and lived in 
Italy all ny childhood.” 

“TI should scarcely have thought you to be a daugh- 
ter of the south,” replied the king; * their beauty is sel- 
dom of a kind so brilliant as yours. ‘The ‘ golden hair’ 
which the poets of old Rome celebrate so much, is 
scarcely known on the banks of the modern Tiber. Per- | 
haps, indeed, it was so admired by the ancients from its | 
rarity; and undoubtedly,” he added, lowering and soft- 
ening bis voice, “ beauty such as yours must be rare | 
every where. It has not its parallel in Dresden!” And | 
Augustus accompanied this speech with a gaze so ardent, 
and the meaning of which it was so impossible to mis- 
take, that it needed all Clara’s Parisian self-possession 
not to feel abashed under its influence. 

She /ooked abashed, however, as she answered, “ You | 
should not, sire, turn the head of a poor silly girl by 
your courtly flattery ;” and the blush and smile, and 
gentle look of mingled deprecation and gratitude, com- | 
pleted the conquest of the king’s often and easily won 
heart. 

Oberfeldt now returned and announced that the car- | 
riage was ready. The king took Clara’s hand to lead | 
her out, and Oberfeldt was advancing to offer the same 
courtesy to Mabel, but she, perceiving his intention, drew 
back, and, as though not seeing him, gave her hand to | 
the other nobleman who was in attendance on the king. | 
Oberfeldt, who did not remark that this was done pur- | 
posely, led the way to the carriage; and, placing him- | 
self by the step, assisted first Clara and then Mabel to | 
get in! She could not draw back, without her so doing | 
being conspicuously obvious—she placed her hand in | 
that of Oberfeldt ! 

Let those who have loved, and who after long years 
have met the object of their “ old affections,” remember 
how, when, in the chances of society, their hands have 
met, the touch shot through every nerve, and thrilled to | 
their very marrow! What, then, must have been the | 
emotion of Mabel! The ancient love, the subsequent | 
hatred, the longing thirst of revenge which had preyed | 
upon her for so many years—how did the concentration 
of these passions press upon her beart, and convulse her | 
frame, as her hand once again rested in that of Ober- | 
felit! She conquered her agitation, however, and spring: | 
ing swiftly into the carriage, threw herself back to seek | 
refuge in darkness, as it drove rapidly away. 


Saline 
CHAPTER XVI. 
My lord chamberlain, 


Pr'ythee, come hither; what fair lady is that? 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Mabel now stood upon the very threshold of that 


You must discover for me where she lives, | 
and who and what they are: the mother’s silence is al- | 


Fair ladies,” he added, | 


| but slightly veil, yet not conceal, her features; the bright 
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event to which she had devoted her whole life. And, as 
she approached it—as the fruit seemed almost within 
reach of the hand outstretched to clutch it,—the anxiety, 
lest by some unforseen occurrence it should escape her 
grasp, rose to a feverish and sickening degree. It is 
true that Clara was already corrupt; that she kad passed 
that bourne from whence no woman can ever return— 
but these events had taken place at a great distance ; 
they might remain unknown, they might be hushed up; 
the shame was not glowing and glaring as she had re- 
solved it should be. Her work, she felt, would be but 
half accomplished if Oberfeldt were to discover his 
| daughter now. “She shall be ranked in the royal ha- 
rem; she shall be the favoured sultana of a moment’s 
fantasy ; her shame shall be apparent in Dresden as is 
the noonday sun; and then all the world shall know 
| that the strampet of the hour is the sole heiress to the 
noble name of Oberfeldt!” And she paused as her 
thoughts turned upon the adventures of the night.— 
« Little, oh, how little! did be think who stood by his 
side this night—whose hand it was that trembled in his. 
Trembled !—yes! the weakness of poor humanity did 
for the moment prevail over the firmness of even my 
resolution—the nerves did quail, but the mind, the mind 
is unshaken. I remember when before my hand quivered 
in his grasp; when, as a poor gipsy at the fair of Leip- 
zig, he first whispered his accursed poison in my ear; 
but then the hand was tremulous with tenderness—and 
now !—oh, God! what have I enduged since then! In- 
nocence, heart, hope, love, ay, life—all lost, all blasted, 
all accursed by that one false step! Well, well might I 
pause before I yielded to his sophistry, ignorant and un- 
nurtured as I was, and fair and temptingly as he bedeck- 
ed it to the view! Yes, the sword which has hung sus- 
pended over his head so long is now ready to fall; the 
blow must be struck at once !” 

How different were, at the same moment, the feelings 
of him from whom this misery bad originally sprang— 
and over whom so dreadful a stroke impended. The 
king had carried Oberfeldt to the palace, to a supper at 
which only the chosen members of his own particular 
set were present. Augustus was in high spirits, and 
talked of nothing but the new beauty whom he had that 
night discovered. “ Have none of you ever seen her 
before?’ be exclaimed. “It is strange that she could 
have been in Dresden even the short time she says, 
without some of your hawk’s-eyes discovering her. An 
Italian, too!—and yet her French was de Paris méme. 
And then, with all the rich voluptuousness of her native 
country, and all the arch vivacity of her adopted one, 
she united the full blue eyes, and fair hair and skin, of 
our own northern beauties. The scrap of black silk 
upon her face—for it did not amount to a mask—did 





yet languishing eyes; the brow of dazzling whiteress, 
and the full, rich, pouting lips through which those rows 
of pearls appeared, as though a lily was budding within 
the leaves of a rose—all these were visible, and gave un- 
deniable promise of the beauties which were not revealed. 
And then that silent mother—Madame Rovelli !—-who 
can she be! Oberfeldt, you must discover for me.” 

The office thus imposed has often been called by cer- 
tain unsavoury and degrading appellations; yet there 
was not one person at that table who did not envy Ober- 
feldt the task the king had given him to execute. Neither 
did he himself seem to consider it an insult or degrada- 
tion; so truc is it that menial, and, as in this case, mean 
services rendered to a king, acquire in the eyes of cour- 
tiers a character wholly distinct from their own debasing 
nature. 

« Sire,” answered Oberfeldt, «I discovered from their 
servants that they live in the suburb; that they 
have been at Dresden somewhat short of a month; that 
they came from Paris; and that they speak Italian and 
French almost indiscriminately, but never German. It 
seems that the old lady had some distant relations in 
Saxony, and that she is come hither to look after their 
inheritance. Truly, I hope the daughter will not fail to 
find her German kinsfolk, for a creature so lovely should 
be fixed among us, Does not your majesty think so?” 

* In good sooth, ay ; and so, as it seemed to me, did 
the fair Rovelli also. Unless I very far misread some 
certain expressions both of the tongue and of the coun- 
tenance, she has had bad taste enough to prefer our poor 
Saxon capital to all the attractions of Parisian society 








The courtiers smiled inwardly ; for the king’s manner 
plainly betokened that he considered his royal self to be 
the occasion of the brilliancy of the Palais Royal and 
the Luxembourg vanishing from the memory of the 
lovely stranger. It is true that she had endeavoured to 
convey that impression to his mind—and, alas! how 
easily do the most wary of us fall into any trap which 





holds out so tempting a bait. But Augustus was far 
from being either cautious or diffident in sach matters, 
His position in society had pretty thoroughly secured 
him against repulses even up to bis present time of life ; 
and he was as ready to suppose himself the object of 
attraction to a young and beautiful person, as when he 
was in the early bloom of his youth, or the full vigour 
of his manhood. He was much struck with the young 
stranger; his jaded fancy was excited; his sensitive 
vanity was gratified ; his palled senses were irritated by 
novelty ; and this he called love ! 

Wine went round. The health of the fair stranger 
was toasted again and again; and Oberfeldt, heated with 
wine, and flushed with the excitement of loose revelry, 
went to his rest that night with the determination of 
seeking her out the next day, with a view—it is useless 
to mince the matter—with a view to rendering her sub- 
servient to the king’s appetite. And this was his own 
child ! 

The next day, accordingly, Oberfeldt took his way to 
the dwelling of Madame Rovelli. Alas! if he could 
but have known who the person was whom that name 
concealed, how different would his actions have been! 
But the action was in itself evil; and when we swerve 
from the path of right, who shall foretell at what point 
the consequences of our deeds shall stop ? 

Mabel was informed that the Count von Oberfeldt was 
below, and begged permission to wait upon her. “ Go, 
Clara,” she said, “ it is you whom he wishes to see ; tell 
him I am weak fiom the attack of last night, and not 
equal to see a stranger. A stranger!” she repeated as 
Clara closed the door behind her, “A stranger! alas! 
if indeed he were a stranger to me how different would 
have been my lot! But it is vain to look back now; 
the present needs all my energies. And yet he comes 
before my purpose; he plays this base part voluntarily, 
which I had purposed to thrust upon him.” Revenge 
burned within her heart, and darkened the expression of 
her still beautiful face. Oh, heaven! what a perversion 
of nature must it have needed to corrode that heart, to 
stain the expression of a countenance so heavenly, by 
so fierce and fatal a passion ! 


The father and the daughter met. Oberfeldt beheld a 
person very beautiful; and though, of course, in a dress 
far simpler than the splendid one of the night before, yet 
by the grace and self-possession of her manner, arising 
as they evidently did from habitual intercourse with the 
best society, she appeared still more certainly a person 
of distinction than she had done in the gorgeous trap- 
pings of Calypso. Clara, on her part, saw in the count 
a handsome military looking man, something under fifty ; 
his hair grizzled, not gray, and his eye still retaining, in 
the glance of mingled family and military pride, a con- 
siderable degree of, at least the semblance of, youthful 
fire. Still, in the lines immediately under the eye, and 
around the mouth, a keen physiognomist might have ob- 
served the expression of care and disappointment ; that 
saddened, soured aspect, which arises from the stings of 
remotse, or the gnawings of frustrated hopes. Clara, 
as it is natural to suppose, saw nothing of this; but 
beheld in the person who approached to address her only 
the accomplished and courtier-like friend of the King of 
Poland. 

“TI am commissioned by the king,” said Oberfeldt, 
“to enquire after your mother’s health, and still more 
after your own. His majesty hopes anxiously that the 
unpleasant circumstance of Madame Rovelli’s illness last 
night has not been productive of inconvenience to you, 
and that your mother herself is entirely restored.” 

“ His majesty is too good,” answered Clara with a 
smile of pride and conscious triumph—* his majesty is 
too good, to interest himself about us. My mother is 
much recovered, though still too weak to receive you, 
sir ; and, for myself, the natural anxiety for my mother’s 
state, has been all that I have suffered in consequence.” 
«“ The king has, farther,” resumed the count, “ desired 
me to express his hopes that he may be permitted to pro- 





itself.” 





fit by the fortunate chance of last night, and to prosecute 
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an acquaintance from which he cannot but anticipate so 
much delight.” 

« His majesty honours me exceedingty,” said Clara, 
the flush of gratified vanity kindling more and more 
visibly on her speaking face: “ but my mother lives in 
a very retired manner at Dresden, and of course my con- 
duct must be decided by hers. But I beg, my lord, you 
will express to the king my bumble gratitude, and say 
that I never can forget the honour of having been dis- 
tinguished by his notice.” 

« This girl,” thought Oberfeldt, « seems to have a good 
idea of the value of a royal lover; I wonder who she is!” 
And he turned the conversation upon Paris, upon Italy, 
upon the court of Louis XIV., and of the grand-duke: 
and though he found that manifestly she was acquainted 
with the most distinguished members of the former, per- 
sonally, and of the latter from youthful recollection and 
her mother’s report, yet could he in no degree discover 
in what situation of society she had stood, nor how she 
had mingled in circles so distinguished as those with 
which she was evidently familiar. For Mabel had given 
strict injunctions to her daughter not to reveal her name 
or station; and as, in the present high game which she 
was playing, Clara felt, or fancied, her own interests to 
go along with the enjoined secrecy, her silence on these 
topics, skilfully and repeatedly as Oberfeldt led to them, 
remained impenetrable. Still he remarked this; namely, 
that, with the exception of the ladies who had been in 
the habit of frequenting the circle of Ninon de |’Enclos, 
and of those who might be considered their successors 
in society, Clara’s acquaintance lay almost wholly among 
men. This circumstance could not fail to strike so keen 
an observer as Oberfeldt: but, if it gave rise to some 
vague suspicions, they did not strike deeply—first, from 
the evident reality and sterling degree of the accom- 
plishment of Clara’s manners and mind; apd secondly, 
from the very rare existence, at that period, of persons 
of the class to which suspicions of this kind would, in 
our days, point. 

“You remain some time at Dresden, I hope ?” said 
Oberfeldt at last, when the time approached at which his 
long visit must be closed. 

“T believe so,” she answered, “ but my mother’s move- 
ments are uncertain.” 

«“T hope I may be permitted to visit you again ?” 

“ Certainly ; it will give me great pleasure.” 

“ That girl,” he said to himself as he pursued his way 
to the palace, “is an enigma; but I think, if I under- 
stand these things, that, be she what she may, the king 
will have no great cause to complain of being an unsuc- 
cessful wooer.” 

Oberfeldt’s report to the king still more excited feel- 
ings which were already highly raised. “I must see that 
girl again, and speedily,” he said, “ but how to effect it 
is the question. I cannot visit her at her own house— 
and, just now, if I were te bring her hither, I should 
raise a storm in another quarter, to whose fury I should 
be sorry to be exposed. Stay, Oberfeldt, a thought strikes 
me; I have often proinised to visit you at your castle of 
Oberfeldt; I will do so now. ‘The Countess is at Vien- 
na; and there need be none but our own set. Invite”’— 
and he named a dozen of his more intimate favourites— 
“and a sufficient number of ladies to prevent it seeming 
strange that these fair strangers should be asked also. I 
fix it for this day week ; and now, away and about it.” 


Oberfeldt asked no better. Although in the service of | 


the emperor, he still sedulously kept up his interest at 
the court of his native sovereign; and whenever his 
leaves of absence had permitted him to come into Saxony, 
he had devoted himself to keep good his footing in the 
king’s favour. His various accomplishments had always 
rendered him an acceptable companion to Augustus ; and 
in consequence, although he lived so little in Dresden, he 
was always in the king’s immediate circle when he was 
there, and enjoyed a far greater degree of his intimacy 
and confidence than many who were present to strive for 
them all the year round. 

His first object was to ensure the presence of those for 
whom the party was projected. He wrote, therefore, to 
Madame Rovelli; and, apologising for the liberty he 
thus took with one whom he knew so slightly, gave as 
his excuse that he had the king’s commands to request 
that she and her daughter would grant him their com- 
pany at Oberfeldt, where his majesty had signified his 
gracious intention of being present the following week. 
This, which was the real purport of the communication, 


THE BOHEMIAN, 


was clothed and bedecked with all the honied phrases 
which the vocabularies, both courtly and gallant, could 


suggest to ensure its success. Mabel’s answer was as 
follows; I need scarcely say it was not in her own hand- 
writing : 


“ Madame Rovelli is penetrated with gratitude for the 
notice which his majesty has condescended to take of her 
daughter and herself; and begs to express to the Count 
von Oberfeldt her sincere thanks for the very courteous 
manner in which he has conveyed the king’s commands. 
It is with the very greatest regret that Madame Rovelli 
is compelled to state the impossibility of her complying 
with the injunction, at once so flattering and so gratify- 
ing, with which she has been honoured. But her health 
is in a state which puts it wholly beyond the pale of 
practicability for ber to present herself at the castle of 
Oberfeldt next week. At the same time she can scarce- 
ly reconcile it to herself to deprive her daughter of so 
great and so distinguished a pleasure as obeying the 
king’s commands in this instance must necessarily prove ; 
and she is, therefore, tempted to throw herself upon the 
Count von Oberfeldt’s known kindness and complaisance 
to obviate this difficulty. It has occurred to Madame 
Rovelli that, as doubtless there will be many ladies of 
rank at Oberfeldt on the occasion in question, it might 
be feasible for the count to engage the good offices of one 
of a fitting age and station to act as protectress to Made- 
moiselle Rovelli. Madame R. is perfectly aware of the 
extent of the obligation which she is requesting at the 
hands of the Count von Oberfeldt: but the peculiar 
circumstances of the occasion will, she trusts, plead her 
excuse.” 


What a contrast is there here from the Jast letter which 
Mabel had addressed to Oberfeldt! In that, all was open, 
undisguised passion—fierce and fearful, it is trae—but 
still direct and out-spoken. In this cold, heartless epistle, 
the dissimulation was treble and fourfold. Supposing it 
to have been written by a real Madame Rovelli, it masks 
the basest abandonment of her child to the king’s lust, 
under the semblance of tbe utmost modesty, and delicate 
reliance upon the distinguished nobleman to whom it was 
written. But, as being the composition of Mabel, and 
addressed to Oberfeldt on the subject of his own child— 
words are too weak to express its awful quality and de- 
gree of evil. Nothing but the demon of vengeance, in- 
spiring the heart of a slighted woman, could have prompt- 
ed wickedness like this ! 

It is almost needless to say that a lady « of fitting age 
and station” was readily procured to “ act as protectress 
to Mademoiselle Rovelli.” 
plentiful stock of dowagers of this most estimable and 
useful description; and undoubtedly that of Dresden 
was the very last in which it would be difficult to find 
them. A baroness “of the highest consideration and 
respectability,” as Oberfeldt’s reply assured Madame Ro- 
velli; received Clara from her mother’s hands, the day 
before the assemblage was fixed; and, after a multitude 
| of the most solemn and reiterated promises of the ut- 
| most and most vigilant care and attention being bestowed 





| upon her charming charge; promises which were re. | 


| ceived by Madame Rovelli in an equa! spirit of sincerity 


| with that in which they were made; the old lady put | 


| Clara into her carriage and set out with her to Oberfeldt. 
—— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

hw i but we will see 

How our villeggiatura will get on. 

The party might consist of thirty three, 

Of highest caste. 

Byron. 
There was a large party assembled at Oberfeldt; but 

it was wholly composed of that clique which the king 
j had gathered around hii in his intimacy ; the general 
character of which I can best describe by saying that it 
| closely resembled that which, shortly afterward, was so 
| well and so disgracefully known in Europe as forming 
| the society of the regent of France; and which has 





| of St. Simon, and, generally, in the memoirs of which 


No court is ever without a | 
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their being of similar position in the world, and living 
at the same period, renders the comparison but natural ; 
and the numberless details we have, of the latter have 
made him so intimately known to us even at this dis- 
tance of time, that he serves as an apt and familicr 
illustration. 

It was, then, a party such as might, a few years later, 
have been assembled in the Palais Royal that Clara found 
at Oberfeldt. It was now early summer; which is pro- 
bably the season of the year in which the country dis- 
plays more of its beauties conjunctively than at any 
other period. The verdure has already reached its full 
richness and abundance, while it still retains that beau- 
tiful tint of delicate green which passes away with the 
earlier months of the appearance of the leaf. ‘The sun, 
too, is brilliant and inspiring, but without that fierce and 
overpowering heat which it possesses later in the year. 
Above all, it is the season of flowers and of blossoms, 
which, both by their fragrance and variegated beauties of 
colour, add the crowning loveliness to the aspect of rural 
scenery. 

‘The grounds immediately surrounding the castle of 
Oberfeldt were, as I have already stated, highly pictur- 
esque and striking. 
filth chapter of this story, was, at this time, in its perfec- 
tion. The hawthorn tree, so often mentioned, was in 
full bloom ; and, shedding its delicious odour to a wide 
distance around, completed, by its singular beauty, the 
loveliness of this charming valley. Oberfeldt never 
could look upon that tree but the recollection of bis child 
flashed across his heart ; and, his memory then turning 
to Mabel, he would marvel whether indeed she were 
connected with that dreadful event ; whether her unseen 
agency had stricken this terrible blow ; whether she were 
still alive! And when, as now, the hawthorn tree was 
covered with its blossoms, his thoughts would revert to 
still earlier days, when, in the playfulness of fond aflec- 
tion, he had crowned Mabel Fleur-d’Epine ; and, as gazing 
upon her with the fantastic garland gleaming through 
her jetty bair, he had thought that he never had bebeld 
any thing so beautiful, and bad felt that none had ever 
been to him so dear. Alas! how little could he con- 
ceive how near Mabel was to ber own bower; and that 
his child was actually once again under the roof beneath 
which she had been born! 

It was understood that the king was to remain about 
ten days at Oberfeldt; and before half that time had 
elapsed, it was equally apparent how much the situation 
of the young and unknown foreigner had changed: she 
was understood to be the maztresse en titre, and received 
accordingly that homage which is always rendered to the 
occupant, for the time being, of a situation so influential 
| in an absolute court. 

Oberfeldt used every endeavour to make the king's 
visit to his castle as agreeable and as brilliant as possible. 
Every day new schemes of pleasure were invented and 
practised. Parties on the beautiful river, and long rides 
into the surrounding country, occupied the morning ; 
feasting, music, dancing ; all those jeux de société, which 
ingenuity and grace have devised to diversify the mono- 
tony of a country life, crowned the night. 

“Truly,” said the king to the count, one evening that 
| they were walking on the terrace which partly surround- 
ed the castle; “truly the reputation of Oberfeldt for 
beauty has not been gained undeservedly. How pictur- 
esque are these hills, and that river bow beautiful! And 
that hawthorn standing in the valley alone, with its beau- 
tiful flowers, so delightful both in odour and to the sight; 
it looks like a natural bower formed by the fairies for 
their summer dwelling. - Oberfeldt, let us have a féte 
champétre there and the fair Rovelli,’’ added he, turning 
| to Clara, “ shall be queen of the May.” 
| “Sire,” said Oberfeldt with much emotion, “ in all 

else, it is my delight as well as my duty to obey your 
| majesty’s commands; but in this instance, I entreat to 
be pardoned, as I am confident I shall be when I have 
| stated what associations are connected with that spot. 
| Your majesty has probably heard that I had once a 
| daugh er, and tbat that child was lost to me in a manner 


the most extraordinary. Sire, she was stolen from me by 


The scene which is described in the 














in celebration of her third birthday. Last week this was 


| come down to posterity in the graphic and lively pages | Bohemians at a féte champétre given around that tree, 
| | 

| 

| 


I find that this is the second, 


that period was so fertile. 


sixteen years ago. ‘The tree was, as now, ip its full 


if not the third time that I have compared Augustus I. | bloom; its shade was our point of reunion; it was there 
to Philip Duke of Orleans; but their resemblance in | that I last beheld my child, my ouly child. Judge, sire, 


character, conduct, and disposition, joined to the facts of | 
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if I could bear to.renew the scene ! 
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« Assuredly no,” answered Augustus, “I am distressed | blow to feelings such as hers must our parting have 


infinitely that I should have touched upon such painful | 
recollections. I had heard this melancholy story only | 
imperfectly ; and, of course, its scene was wholly un- | 
known to me. And have you never heard any tidings | 
of your child ?” 

« Never, sire. A young Bohemian disappeared at the 
same time; and I was never able to trace either. I be- 
lieve also that she did not act in concert with her troop; 
for I had it narrowly watched for years, and I know that 
she never returned to it; nor was I ever able to discover 
any communication between them and her. It was a 
fearful mystery which, at this distance of time, is still 
as much so as at first. jeg 





It has left me childless ! 
The reader will perceive that Oberfeldt did not here 
speak the whole truth. He could not bring himself to 
enter into the story of Mabel. When in Dresden, under | 
his protection, she was not known to have been a Bo- | 
hemian; and the small, but terrible light which had by 
these means been shed upon the disappearance of his | 
child, he had never revealed to any one. He had acted 
upon it; how fruitlessly the reader already knows: it | 
had served but to throw greater certainty upon his mis- 
forlune—in no degree to guide him to repair it. 

It may well be supposed that the hawthorn tree had, | 
of late vears, been no favourite haunt of the count’s. | 
He had, in truth, been a great deal absent ; but when he 
was at Oberfeldt he had seldom or never sought its shade. | 
None of the recollections attached to it could be very | 
agreeable to him. As “ Mabel’s bower,” it smote his | 
heart with remorse, pity, and regret; and as the scene 
of his child’s loss, the feelings it excited could not but | 
be of unmingled pain. The conversation, however, | 
which he had had with the king, so operated upon his | 
mind, that he determined once again to visit the spot | 
with which his destiny seemed to have been so singularly 
connected. | 

It was after sunset when Adrian reached the tree. 
How strongly and painfully did bis heart beat as he ap. | 
proached it! Who, indeed, has not felt the overwhelm- | 
ing power possessed by mere locality ? who has not felt | 
that choking sensation which renders the calling the | 
heart the seat of the feelings scarcely a metaphor, upon 
drawing near, after a lapse of long years, to a spot which 
has witnessed one of the most agitating passages of his 
life? Happy is he who can answer that he has no 
such events to remember! happy indeed is he, and rare 
also! 

Oberfeldt entered “ Mabel’s bower.” The seat which 
had once surrounded the trunk of the tree was partly | 
decayed; but a great portion of it remained. On this | 





been! Yet could her whole self have become so changed 
with regard to me, as to rob me of my child? Impos- 
sible! Yet who else could have a motive for such an 
act! If all the Bohemians had been implicated, the 
child’s ornaments might have been temptation enough ; 
but I am well assured they were not; and for one girl 
to encumber herself with a child of that age, and to give 
up for ever, as she did, her father and friends; the in- 
ducement was not sufficient. Strange, strange mystery !”’ 

At this moment a small wreath of May flowers fell at 
his feet: he started up, and, to his still greater amaze- 
ment, a voice which seemed as if it were receding, sang 
at a high pitch— 


Oh! from the bonny May-thorn bough 
This lesson you may borrow ; 

Its flowers so sweet and blooming now 
Will all be shed to-morrow ! 


“ By heaven! the very words!” exclaimed Oberfeldt, 
as he rushed from beneath the tree. He fancied that he 
saw a dusky figure gliding into the nearest point of the 
wood ; and thither he followed at his utmost speed—but 


| he caught only this glimpse of it—if, indeed, it were so: 


when he reached the wood, the increased darkness, aris- 
ing from its deep shadows, prevented his seeing a dozen 
yards around him. He saw that search was fruitless. 
Accordingly he returned rapidly to the hawthorn tree, to 
see whether the garland, which had evidently been 
thrown to him by the singer, contained any clue by 
which light would be cast upon this extraordinary re- 
currence. 

“ Those were the very words of the Cygani’s song— 
well, well do I remember them! Whatcan they mean? 
Could it be herself? and, if so, why come hither, and 
thus forcibly attract my notice? It is an enigma, all!” 

He found the garland lying where it had been dropped. 
He hastily snatched it up—there was a small note inter- 
twisted with the flowers. Oberfeldt tore it open ; it was 
too dark for him to distinguish a word. With frantic 
impatience he flew to the castle. The note contained 
only these words, “If you desire to receive tidings of 


| your lost child, be at the hawthorn tree to-morrow, at an 


hour before sunset.” 

«“ And whom shall I meet there ?” muttered Oberfeldt, 
as he stood in amaze with the open note in his hand. 
“ Good God! can it be—cau it be” and even in his 
own mind he scarcely dared add the name of « Mabel!” 

Thoughts and feelings the most tumultuous rushed 
through his mind. At one moment he determined to 
send out and scour the country in every direction—in 








the count sat down; and, as his mind reverted to past | order to ensure that information which even now might 
time, the strong scent of the May flowers recalled into | be promised only to disappoint him; while the next he 
almost instant presence the days in which he used to sit | determined to await the appointment; feeling that such 
there with her whose name the bower bore. “ How I| a search must be at best very unceriain—and that, if 
loved her then!” thought Adrian, “I loved her far, far | attempted unsuccessfully, it would almost certainly 
more than I have ever loved. And can it be that I now | cause the disappointment which it was its object to ob- 
doubt whether the dreadful stab which this spot also| viate. He therefore awaited, with what feverish and 
witnessed was not inflicted by her hand! She loved me | almost maddening impatience I need not say, the ren- 
too ; loved me as only an ardent heart and a strong mind | dezvous of the next evening. 
can love; as they, alas! can love who can hate fiercely 
also! The days I passed here with her were the hap- 
piest of my life: what were the dissolute pleasures of | 
my earlier youth, or the ambitious pursuits, successful | 
though they have been, of my manhood, in comparison | 
with that period of peaceful happiness? As | witnessed | 
the powers of her fine intellect expanding and becoming | 
cultivated by my means; as I beheld her warm and keen 
affections growing stronger and firmer, as they clung to | 
me as their only object; I experienced more enjoyment| It was “an hour before sunset,” and the declining 
than all the intercourse with women of my whole life | rays of that sun as it approached its bourne, shone in 
united, has yielded me! Well, oh ! how well, do I re-| full splendour upon Mabel’s bower. Mabel herself was 
member the last time we were here together ! poorthing! | there! she was there, on the spot which had been the 
she wept at leaving this her own bower, and foretold she | scene of the happiest of her only happy days; she was 
should not see itagain! I remember, too, promising her | there, on the spot which had witnessed the tenderest 
that as soon as we returned, we would come hither; and | hours of a season of surpassing tenderness ; which she 
that she should bid me welcome to her bower. And how | had left loving and beloved, to which she returned at 
have I kept that promise? Curses be on the bar which | once wronged and wronging—whither she came to keep, 
fate had placed between us! would to God that she had | in hatred and revenge, a tryst made in the spirit of over- 
been born my equal !” flowing fondness. It might be thought that the actual 
Even in this moment of strongly excited feeling, and | sight of a scene which had once been so dear, and which 
regretful recollection, the prejudices of bis rank were | had ever lived so vividly in memory, would have stricken 
thus inseparably interwoven with his thoughts. The) her, were it but for a moment, with some touch of ten- 
idea never crossed his mind of the possibility of his| derness; that she could not, after this lapse of long 
having been united to one of inferior birth! years, and such years, have re-entered her bower un- 
“T acted ill by her,” he continued. “ What a sore| moved! 


—-— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


He must be told of it, and he shall ; 

no Ill take it upon me; 

If I prove honey-mouth'd let my tongue blister. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Now all is known—a dreadful price I pay 
For my revenge -—CRABBE. 











But no. She knew how terrible would be the inter- 
view which awaited her; and she had summoned all the 
energies of a determined nature to meet it. What efforts 
this must have cost even one so habituated to self-con- 
trol as Mabel, it is needless to say; but the effort had 
been made; her mind was wrought up to her fearful 
purpose. 

Mabel was again in her bower; but different indeed 
was she who came thither now from the young and 
beautiful creature who had left it. Her beauty, it is 
true, had not passed away. Time, merely as such, could 
not, indeed, have yet had any very deteriorating influ- 
ence upon it; for Mabel was not quite yet forty years of 
age; but neither had sorrow had that withering effect 
upon her frame which so often attends its visitations. It 
is when sorrow assumes the character of despair that it 
thus dries up the current of our blood, and makes us 
old before our time. When hope is absent—when there 
is nothing left for us to expect or to desire, then it is 
that the frame, ere long, partakes of the decrepitude of 
the heart. But in Mabel’s case, there had been through 
life an object of ardent hope, of intense pursuit—no 
matter to how evil an issue that hope and that pursuit 
looked forward—they existed—and that, in itself, pre- 
vented the numbing stagnation which, as I have said, is 
the chief agent in destroying the juices of life. For 
years Mabel had been actively and ceaselessly employed 
to the furtherance of one terrible end—and the very 
ceaselessness of that activity bore her through the dread- 
ful task. 

Her bloom, it is true, was gone. An habitual pale- 
ness and gravity of aspect had replaced the more brilliant 
attributes of her beauty of which I have earlier spoken ; 
but at the same time they rendered it more severe; I 
might say more sublime. For though perhaps those who 
read the human countenance minutely, might have traced 
the marks of the darker passions—yet they also have 
their sublimity, although of a lower nature, as well as 
the calm, the holy, and the pure. The fallen angels are 
fallen, it is trae—but the traces of their heavenly nature 
still beam upon their brow. 

Mabel’s aspect now bespoke that dreadful composure 
which checks and covers a storm of the wildest and 
most terrible passions; that aspect which I have seen 
somewhere compared to the snow which lies on a vol- 
cano. Her face and brow were deadly pale, with the 
exception of a spot of burning red in the centre of the 
cheek ; her eyes were dry and bloodshot ; her lips parch- 
ed and white; the very extremity of excitatiun operated 
its usual effects upon her frame, but in her mind her 
stern determination kept its power at bay there. 

« ¢T shall not forget the tryst,’ were the last words I 
spoke beneath this tree,” muttered Mabel to herself, 
“and I have not forgotten it. The first day of my re- 
turn I promised to give Oberfeldt a welcome to my 
bower; and a welcome will I give to him, the remem- 
brance of which he shall carry to the grave. The hour 
is arrived ; let me but retain strength and calmness to go 
through this task, and then I care not what comes—my 
work will be accomplished.” 

Oberfeldt was punctual to the hour. He came; and 
once again he and Mabel were face to face! The agita- 
tion of both was extreme; but that of Adrian was far 
the greater. The scene at the masked ball, the sudden- 
ness of which had overpowered her, had in some degree 
forestalled the feelings which would otherwise have been 
accumulated upon this moment; as, when a person is 
precipitated from a height, his striking against some sub- 
stance midway, renders his fall less sever. Moreover, 
she had had full preparation for this interview, and had 
fearfully schooled herself to meet it. Oberfeldt, on the 
contrary, had, up to the moment of his arrival, still 
been in suspense. It is true thatt he inclination of 
his expectations had been that it must be Mabel herself 
whom he should see, but his doubts were great and va- 
rious; at times he believed Mabel to be dead, and that 
he should see only the Cygani; at others, that it might 
be his daughter herself, to whom, in dying, she who stole 
her had revealed the truth. It is hard, indeed, to say to 
which alternative his wishes pointed. Fears, of many 
kinds and colours, mingled too strongly with his expec- 
tation of meeting Mabel, for him to hope for that result, 
more than during those occasional moments in which 
the remembrance of the love that once had been between 
them bore down all before it. 


His doubts were now solved! It was Mabel herself! 
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THE BOHEMIAN. 








She stood pale, motionless, and erect; her lip slightly 
quitered, it is true, but her dark eyes bent upon him a 
fixed, searching, and fiery glance. 

But much—oh, how much! passed in her heart which 
her countenance did not reveal! The lover of her youth 
stood before her—the only man whom she had ever 
jeved! Oberfeldt was a good deal altered ; his temples 
and his forehead were bare, and the forehead was fur- 
rowed by time ; but he had still the same erect and noble 
form, and his eye, although it now quailed under Ma- 
bel’s glance, had Jost none of its early fire. 

“It is then you, Mabel !” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
had recovered himself sufficiently to speak. 

« Ay, Count Oberfeldt,” she answered, in a firmer 
voice than his, * it is I, indeed. You have sought me 
often and long; now you behold me.” She paused for 
a moment; but as he remained silent, she continued in 
a calmer and somewhat ironical tone, « You may re- 
member, sir, when we were here last, I proinised that, on 
the very first day of my return to Oberfeldt, I would 
come to this spot, and bid you welcome to my bower’ — 
her voice slightly faltered as she pronounced these last 
words, but, recovering herself immediately, she proceed- 
ed, “ This is the first day of my return to Oberfeldt; I 
am come to keep my tryst, and the welcome I have to 
give you is tidings of your child !” 

Oberfeldt could scarcely answer her. Two different 
trains of emotion, the deepest and the strongest his life 
had known, were called into violent action by Mabel’s 
words. She alluded to the days of their union, and to 
his breach of it, and also to the fate of his child: the 
crowd and conflict of his feelings almost choked him. 

“ Mabel,” he said at last, “ my emotions at this mo- 
ment scarcely will suffer me to speak. I scarcely know 
what I do speak. Your fate has been to me—heaven can 
witness—subject of deep anxiety and distress; but my 
child—oh ! Mabel, I am a father—remember how I lost 
my child; you cannot know how I loved it; tell me of 
it, I beseech you—tell me, does it live ?” 

If there were one or two expressions in this which 
might have touched Mabel, there were others which 
caused her heart to remain steeled and vindictive as be- 
fore. “She does live,” she answered; “but I have 
much to say, and must say it in order. Sit down, sir, 
and hear me calmly and without interruption.” 

They seated themselves on the remains of that bench 
which had so often borne them; and all Mabel’s prepa- 
ration and self-achooling could not prevent this thought 
from shooting powerfully across her mind. She paused 
for an instant to recover her full self-possession, and then 
spoke thus: 

“ Adrian von Oberfeldt,” said she, “ it is needless for 
me to recall to your mind the circumstances under which 
we were first kaown to each other. I was a poor wan- 
dering Bohemian ; devoted, as it seemed, by nature to 
live the life of my race, but being at the same time gifted 
by that nature with a soul to scorn and loathe it. You 
were, as you are now, a man of great wealth and of 
rank, and we were both young. But my youth was ex- 
treme, and my ignorance of the world and of mankind 
mure than proportionate. You, on the contrary, had 
arrived at full manhood, and had lived for years in the 
most polished court, and the most refined city in the 
world. How you won me, these our relative positions 
and characters might sufficiently explain; but there was 
yet another circumstance which strongly contributed to 
that result, and without which, probably, it would have 
never been, I mean that you pledged to me your honour, 
and that I believed you. You spoke, undoubtedly, with 
a tone and a manner of sincerity which would have 
misled persons far less ignorant than I was—me they 
deceived entirely. I remember as minutely as though 
the words were spoken yesterday, your expressions in 
the market-place at Leipzig: when I spoke of being de- 
fenceless, you said, ‘The absence of any protection is 
the strongest of all! you will have placed your whole 
destiny in my hand; woe be unto me if I prove an un- 
faithful steward.’ These were your words; and I re- 
member being struck and touched by the delicacy of the 
sentiment, that the unprotected had the strongest pro- 
tection in their very defencelessness. ‘ A man who feels 
thus,’ I thought, * cannot but be worthy of trust.’” 

Here again the recollections of the time to which she 
tecurred so vividly, gave a dash of sorrowful tenderness 
to her thoughts and manner, from which, the moment 
the full consciousness of it struck her, she hastened to 





shake herself free. She rallied at once, and weut on: 
« Again, the last words you spoke when we parted that 
night were, ‘ You trust yourself to my honour; you 
shall never find it fail,’ and you added the imprecation, 
‘Evil be my lot when I betray my trust!’ How truly 
you fulfilled that trust, how faithful a steward you were, 
1 leave it to your own heart to judge.’ 

“ Nay, Mabel,” interrupted Oberfeldt, “ you do me 
wrong.” 

“ Sir, hear me out,” returned Mabel, “ I speak only of 
facts; you may draw from them what inference you 
please. You need not think that I recall these things to 
upbraid you! The time for upbraiding, if, with a proud 
spirit, there can be ever such a time, is long since passed. 
I would not stoop to it at the moment of our parting: 
it is not likely I should do so now. But what I have 
said, and am about to say, is necessary to myself. I 
choose to detail to you my motives before I tell you of 
my actions. ‘To resume: For some time—indeed, during 
the whole period of our residence at this place,—you 
acted fully up to your promises and my hopes. You 
cultivated what talents nature had given me; your ten- 
derness was unremitting ; and (for all considerations of 
petty bashfulness are lost in the purpose for which I 
have sought you this day) I loved you with a warmth, a 
fondness, and a devotion, such as have never been sur- 
passed in the affection which woman has borne to man!” 

«“ Dear Mabel,” said Oberfeldt, encouraged at once, 
and softened by these words; and he took her hand as 
she spoke. But she snatched it violently from his grasp, 
and starting back, exclaimed, “ Touch me not, sir! I 
came not hither for folly and mockery such as this: 
there is a gulf placed between us, vast and immoveable 
as that concerning which these words were first spoken. 
It is necessary, as I have already said, necessary for my- 
self, that I should recapitulate the sentiments which, 
succesively, I have felt towards you; but as your fancy 
is so nimble that you cannot hear the fact related that I 
once, no matter bow long since, loved you, without 
jumping to the conclusion that you may cajole me still, 
I will so far anticipate the progress of my tale, that I 
will tell you that now I hate and scorn you with all the 
strength and bitterness which wrongs like mine may 
well excite. And now, sir, hear me calmly ; or even 
yet you shall know nothing of your child.” 

Mabel’s sterner and fiercer feelings were aroused ; and 
she now proceeded with fewer touches of sadness, if not 
of regret—and with less calmness and caution. 

“ Well, sir-—we went, as you know, to Dresden——and 
there, after a time, I was brought upon the stage. This 
first cutting through the peaceful and domestic habits we 
had formed, struck me severely. The step, though it 
had been our original intent, had latterly fallen into ob- 








livion; and the pang was consequently most painful. 
But still I did you justice: I saw it grieved you also; I | 
saw that you acted not from choice, but from unavoidable 
necessity ; and I consequently obeyed, and though not 
willingly, cheerfully. 

“TI now was exposed to every solicitation—temptation 
I will not call it, for there was none—which the profli- 
gate of your sex urge upon the exposed of ours. ‘This, 
likewise, you knew not; you knew not that the king, | 
your friend, and master, and patron, was the foremost, 
the most eager, and the most persevering, in endeavour- 
ing to corrupt me. I told you not these things—for I 
did not need your protection—in such points, a woman 
can always sufficiently protect herself. But from the 
disgust which they caused me; nay, from the feeling of 
degradation, that I should be thought a fitting object for 
such attacks, I could not shield myself: but I suffered in 
silence for your sake. 

“And it was at this time that you first became 
estranged from me; it was now that your affections be- 
gan to slacken, and your manners to grow cool. Ob, 
God ! with what agonising pain did the first hesitating 
doubt that such was the case, strike upon my mind! 
With what unspeakable anguish did I admit the unde- 
niable certainty that so indeed it was! And even then I 
could not discover the cause! I knew it not till your 
own mean, poor equivocating letter betrayed it! I had, 
the night before we parted, seen sufficient to prove to me 
that your attentions, at least, were devoted to another ; 
I then thought your affections also! But your letter re- 
vealed to me the groveling, abject meanness of your soul; 
it dispelled at once the illusions of affection; for it ren- 
dered non-existent the being whom I had loved. I saw 





77 
that it was not attachment to another which had estrang- 
ed you from me; but that you had grown ashamed of 
the connection which subsisted between us, because I 
was a lowly-born Bohemian.” 

« By heaven! No!” exclaimed the count; “ such an 
idea never crossed my brain! How could it? did I not 
know that from the first? Did I not know 

“ You knew,” resumed Mabel, “ what I was, but the 
world did not. When 1 became an actress, (which, re- 
member, you yourself had made me), and was daily be- 
fore the world, you grew ashamed—I repeat it, ashamed 
—of the nature of our intercourse ; that is, of your af- 
fection, and (I believe it) also your respect, having been 
devoted to one whose calling that world thinks so lightly 
of. And this it was which gave room for the accursed 
blight of ancestorial pride to regain its hold upon your 
heart; for you to pore upon the thought that your line 
must be continued ; that it was a duty imposed upon you 
by heaven to marry a woman of your own rank—by 
hell, rather !”—she continued, her voice thickening and 
her countenance darkening as she spoke; “ for it was 
founded on perjury the most foul; on cruelty the most 
savage ; its motives were mean, cold, and inhuman; and 
its issue” but she found she was going too far, and, 
suddenly checking herself, she added, in a calmer tone, 
“but I will not forestall what I have to tell you; you 
will know it soon enough ! 

« You married ; and you sent me gold to pay me for 
myself—body, heart, and soul !—you thought you knew 
me; you believed that vou had fathomed the depths of 
my spirit, and yet you sent me money! Thought you 
that I had lived with you till I had imbibed your own 
baseness ? I went forth from your house, and, as I shook 
the dust from my feet, I made that vow which you will 
this day learn how thoroughly I have kept. I left Ger- 
many, and went, by way of Paris, to Italy. I passed at 
once to Naples, as being the place the farthest removed 
from hence, and, taking the name of Zerlini, re-appeared 
upon the stage.” 

“Good heavens!’ exclaimed Oberfeldt, “and is it 
possible that you and the Zerlini are one? How extra- 
ordinary that in all my search for you, the stage never 
crossed my mind! But in any case the celebrated Italian 
was the very last person upon whom my suspicions 
would have fallen.” 

«I judged so,” said Mabel, “ and therefore was it that 
I determined thus. But, although I was thus completely 
hidden from your view, you never for a moment passed 
from mine. My agents never had their eyes removed 
from you; all that happened to you; all that you did; 
whither you weut, and what your habits were, were 
known to me as intimately as to any servant within 
your walls. You were like the prey into which the barb 
is stricken. I gave you line and allowed you to run at 
pleasure, but it was stricken; you could not escape me. 
At length I determined you should feel my power. Your 
child was stolen from this spot, by my order. The Hun- 
garian gipsy-girl, whom you questioned concerning her 
song, brought the child to me within an hour after it was 
lost ; and, before your messengers had well left the castle 
in search of it, we were floating rapidly down the Elbe 
to a vessel which had brought me from Italy, and which 
lay awaiting my return.” 

Oberfeldt groaned deeply. He had indeed made some, 
though few enquiries among the seafaring people on the 
Elbe; but the Italian vessel which had conveyed Mabel, 
had been there only a few nights, had attracted no atten- 
tion, and had been forgotten by the time Oberfeldt,— 
nearly a wnonth afterward, for his suspicions had natu- 
rally at first been directed inland,—made bis enquiries. 
No one belonging to the river knew any thing of the 
matter ; for it will be remembered, it was already dusk 
when the child had been taken from Oberfeldt; and it 
was quile dark before the boat, which contained Mabel 
and her victim, began to descend the Elbe. 

« And it was thus, then, that all my search was vain! 
My thoughts often, nay, almost unchangedly, turned 
upon you; but never could I find any trace of whither 
you had gone beyond Paris, any more than I could some 
years before. ‘The Signora Zerlini! heavens! How 
little, when I heard the name, did my mind revert to 
you! and yet, now that I know the truth, it seems won- 
derful that it should not have flasbed upon me at once, 
The Cygani then was employed by you !” 

“You shall see her,’ was the answer; and Mabel 
blew loudly upon a silver call which hung to her waist, 
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She was determined that Oberfeldt should have the full- 
est conviction of the identity of his child, before the 
horrible fact which she was about to reveal should in- 
duce him to shrink from the knowledge of his daugh- 
ter’s fate, as much as he had before ardently desired to 
possess it. 

In a few minutes Zitza came; she brought with her a 
basket. ‘he count knew her at once. ‘The dreadful 
circumstance by which his previous acquaintance with 
her had been marked, had impressed her image too 
strongly upon his mind, for the effects of sixteen years 
upon her person to efface it. 

“It is she, indeed '” said Oberfeldt. “« Miscreant ! and 
what could tempt you to so horrible an act !” 

« Count Oberfeldt,” said Mabel, “restrain yourself, 
or even yet the fact so nearly divulged shall never be re- 
vealed to you. Zitza, open the basket.” 

She did so, and displayed to Oberfeldt the dress and 
ornaments which his unhappy child had worn on the 
day of her abstraction. He had described them too ojten 
in the researches which followed not to recognise them 
in a moment. 


«“ This person,” said Mabel, “ brought the child to me, | 


as I have said, within an hour of its being taken hence ; 
she has been in my service, as its attendant, ever since. 
Are not these things so 7?” 

«« They are,” said the Cygani. 

«’Tis well,” rejoined her mistress; “retire. And 
now, Count Oberfeldt, it remains for me to give you 
knowledge of what has become of your child.” 


«Torture me no more!” interrupted Adrian, driven 


| 
| 
| 
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| tions in his throat; he buried his face in his hands, and 
groaned aloud ! 

« By this time,’ resumed Mabel, “ the king knows to 
what extent he is beholden to you ;” Oberfeldt shudder- 
ed. “Norhe alone; it is public to the whole court! 
all your friends whom you have gathered round you 
here, are at this moment commenting on your shame. 
You will have their cutting sneers, and their still more 
cutting pity. ‘The Count of Oberfeldt’s lost child is 
found! The heiress to that long and noble line is at 
length discovered.’ ‘Found! where? Discovered ? 
which is she?’ ‘She is the Parisian prostitute for whom 
the Count von Oberfeldt played pander to the king !’” 

The miserable heart-stricken man cowered beneath 
the storm of contumely and scorn with which he was 
thus assailed. ‘The pride of birth had, indeed, been one 


| of the strongest feelings of his mind; I was about to say 


of his “nature,” but with such feelings nature has no 
concern; and the agony of insupportable shame with 
which he was overwhelmed was proportionably terrible. 
But a deeper and more horrible thought also mingled 


| with this. He had, he could not deny it to himself, been 


| 


| 


almost to madness by suspense; “tell me my fate at | 





once ; tell me where is my dear child—tell me”’ 

« Count Oberfeldt, you will gain nothing by this in- 
temperance. I will tell you anon.” Her eyes glared 
upon him with the expression of a fiend; the veins of 


her brow and throat were swelled almost to bursting ; | 
the muscles of her lips quivered with a convulsive spasm | 

| . . a] 
| who had inflicted it ! 


which gave a slight distortion to a countenance already 


approaching to the expression of one of the furies of | 


mythology; yet was her voice strong, firm, and clear, as 


she said, “ You will remember, sir, that I was discarded | 


and trampled under foot for the sake of your family 
pride. You thought it right and necessary that you 
should marry in your own class of life, in order to con- 
tinue your house. For this consideration, you 
forfeited your pledged word of honour; you betrayed 


noble 


that trust to which, if you proved unfaithful, you in- | 


voked the malediction of heaven upon your head ; 
‘Evil be my lot,’ you said, ‘if I prove an unfaithful 
steward ;) you have so proved; what your lot will be 
you shall now judge. 
has been continued in the person of a daughter; that 


Count von Oberfeldt, your race | 


accessary to the dishonour of his own child! His life 
had been passed amid the laxity both of idea and of ac- 
tion which was prevalent in the courts of that period ; 
but his heart was neither so corrupt nor so hardened as 
not to shrink with horror unspeakable from a thought 
like this. In all the various images which his fancy had 
conjured up concerning the fate of his child, a life of 
wandering, of want, even of guilt (for at times he be- 
lieved her to be with the Bohemians) had occasionally 
crossed his mind. But this terrible certainty of corrup- 
tion and irretrievable profligacy, far, far worse than the 
worst dream his imagination had ever pictured; and 
then the soul-sickening thought of his own share in her 


| present shame—Oh God! the agony of that man’s mind 


at this moment would, could she have seen its full ex- 
tent, almost have excited the compassion even of her 


Who could have thought, when the young and gay 
Count Oberfeldt first addressed the pretty Bohemian at 
the fair of Leipzig, that such would be the result of his 


| so doing 1—who could have supposed that the tryst of 


affection made at this tree would have been thus kept ?— 
Truly, 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us ;— 


| well may it be said that “ our sins are like the dragon’s 
| teeth sown by Cadmus—-they rise up against us in the 


daughter you have seen; that daughter is Mademoiselle | 


Rovelli, the king’s concubine !”’ 


If the painter of old threw a veil over the father’s 
face, in despair of representing the expression of parental 
agony, assuredly I, whose powers of representation are 
so infinitely more feeble, from the difference both of the 
arts and of the artists, may be permitted the same privi- 
lege now. 
daughter's life ; Aere, it was of her honour; and in this, 


In that case, the sacrifice was only of the | 


as in the ancient tale, the father had delivered up the | 
| try considerations of rank—you would have broken it, 


victim himself! 
« Ay!’ exclaimed Mabel, springing up, and speaking 


now with unrestrained fury ; “ she is your child! Clara | 
de Rovelli, Clara Zerlini, Clara von Oberfeldt are one! | 


Your race is continued, and nobly ! Seek out your tribe 
of profligates in Paris; your friends and their successors ! 
ask them of Clara Zerlini; they will tell you what she 
was; you can tell them who she is. The offscouring of 
Parisian corruption; the discarded mistress of its minions 
of debauchery; such is the heiress to the name of Ober- 
feldt! You spurned me because I was of lowly birth, 
and had trusted to your truth and honour. Your pride, 
forsooth, must cause you to marry a noble lady, and to 
continue your noble line! Ha! ha! ha!” and her con- 
vulsive laugh of horrible triumph caused her wretched 
victim to writhe anew in agony. “ And now,” she con- 
tinued, ‘and now the noble, the proud, the haughty 
Lord of Oberfeldt, cringing in his character of courtier, 
panders to the king’s lust, and procures for him his own 
daughter!” 

« Fiend !” exclaimed the count; but the very excess 
of his shame, rage, and anguish, stopped his impreca- 








shape of armed men.” 

It takes much time even imperfectly to describe mental 
sensations such as those which Oberfeldt then expe- 
rienced ; yet alas! far more than I have here set forth 
may be crowded into the human heart, in one moment 
of accumulated misery. 

Mabel gazed upon Oberfeldt as he sat,—his arms sup- 
ported by his knees, and his face buried in his hands. It 
seemed that some revulsion took place in her mind ; for 
when, after the lapse of several minutes, she again ad- 
dressed him, she dropped the fearful tone of irony in 
which she had hitherto spoken, and continued with less 
of fury, and perhaps more of sorrow ;—* You cast from 
you,” she said, “a heart which adored you, for the pal- 


had not scorn preserved it from breaking—you turned its 
kindness into gall—its good into evil—its fond affections 
into the very spirit of hell! Oh! God—my heart was 
formed to love and to be grateful—and for long, long 
years it has cherished nothing but hatred and revenge ! 
—The very being”—and her voice grew hollow as she 
spoke—*“ the very being whom I nursed, reared, and 
fondled—who caressed and smiled upon me,—I fed with 
poison instead of food—day by day, I instilled corrup- 
tion into her young heart—I made her what she is now!” 
—Oberfeldt groaned in anguish. “And it was to this 
hour,” continued Mabel, “it was to this hour of tri- 
umphant vengeance that I looked for repayment for these 
years of horror !—It is come at last !--my work is ac- 
complished !—and,”—summoning, as though by a strong 
effort her declining fierceness to her aid—“ I am repaid!” 
—A pause of several moments followed—when Ober- 
feldt again heard her say in a broken and choking voice 
—“ Repaid ?—am I indeed repaid ?—can aught repay 
me for what I have suffered—for what I have done ?” 

She was again silent ;—and a considerable time elapsed 


| 








before ( berfeldt, buried in the feelings of his despair, 
raised bs head from the posture in which he had hith- 
erto remained. When he did, he beheld Mabel stretched 
upon the ground—her face covered with blood, which 


| flowed in streams from every outlet through which its 


torrent could find a vent. Passion had claimed its vic- 
tim: in the storm of her emotions a blood-vessel had 
burst; and when Oberfeldt went to raise her, he found 
that she was already dead. 





From Chambers’s Mdinburgh Journal. 
Stovies of the X¥rish Peasantry. 
BY MRS. S. ©. HALL. 


‘* Mind not high things : but condescend to men of low estate." 
Sr. Pact. 


“IT’S ONLY A DROP!” 


It was a cold winter’s night, and though the cottage 
where Ellen and Michael, the two surviving children of 
old Ben Murphy, lived, was always neat and comfortable, 
still there was a cloud over the brow of both brother and 
sister, as they sat before the cheerful fire; it had ob- 
viously been spread not by anger, but by sorrow. The 
silence had continued long, though it was not bitter. At 
last Michael drew away from his sister’s eyes the checked 
apron she had applied to them, and taking her hand af- 
fectionately within his own, said, “It isn’t for my own 
sake, Ellen, though the Lord knows I shall be lonesome 
enough the long winter nights and the long summer 
days without your wise saying, and your sweet song, 
and your merry laugh, that I can so well remember—ay, 
since the time when our poor mother used to seat us on 
the new rick, and then, in the innocent pride of her 
heart, call our father to look at us, and preach to us 
against being conceited, at the very time she was making 
us proud as peacocks by calling us her blossoms of 
beauty, and her heart’s blood, and her king and queen.” 

“God and the blessed virgin make her bed in heaven 
now and for evermore, amen,” said Ellen, at the same 
time drawing out her beads, and repeating an ave with 
inconceivable rapidity. ‘Ah, Mike,” she added, “that 
was the mother and the father too, full of grace and 
godliness,” 

“ True for ye, Ellen; but that’s not what I’m afther 
now, as you well know, you blushing little rougue of the 
world; and sorra a word I'll say against it in the end, 
though it’s lonesome I’Jl be on my own hearth-stone, 
with no one to keep me company but the ould black cat, 
that can’t see, let alone hear, the craythur !” 

«“ Now,” said Ellen, wiping her eyes, and smiling her 
own bright smile, “ lave off; ye’re just like all the men, 
purtending to one thing, whin they mane another; 
there’s a dale of desate about them—all—every one of 
them—and so my mother often said. Now, you'd better 
have done, or maybe I'l] say something that will bring, 
if not the colour to your brown cheek, a dale more 
warmth to yer warm heart, than would be convanient, 
just by the mention of one Mary—Mary! what a purty 
name, Mary, it is, isn’t it !—it’s acommon name too, and 
yet you like itnone the worse for that. Do you mind 
the ould rhyme ?— 


‘ Mary, Mary, quite contrary.’ 


Well, I’m not going to say she is contrary--I’m sure 
she’s any thing but that to you, any way, brother Mike. 
Can’t you sit still, and don’t be pulling the hairs out of 
Pusheen cat’s tail, it isn’t many there’s in it; and I'd 
thank you not to unravel the beautiful English cotton 
stocking I’m knitting; lave off your tricks, or I'll make 
common talk of it, I will, and be more than even with 
you, my fine fellow! Indeed, poor ould Pusheen,” she 
continued, addressing the cat with great gravity, ‘ never 
heed what he says to you; hie has no notion to make 
you either head or tail to the house, not he ; he wont let 
you be without a misthress to give you yer sup of milk, 
or yer bit of sop; he wont let you be lonesome, my 
poor puss; he’s glad enough to swop an Ellen for a 
Mary, so he is; but that’s a sacret, avourneen; don’t 
tell it to any one.” 

“ Any thing for your happiness,” replied the brother, 
somewhat sulkily ; “ but your bachelor has a worse fault 
than ever I had, notwithstanding all the lecturing you 
kept on to me; he has a turn for the drop, Ellen; you 
know he has.” 
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IT’S ONLY A DROP. 








« How spitefully you said that!” replied Ellen; “ and 
it isn’t g nerous to spake of it when he’s not here to 
defend hi nself.” 

« You’ | not let a word go against him,” said Michael. 

« No,” she said, “ I will never let ill be spoken of an 
absent fri nd. I know he has a turn for the drop, but 
I'll cure him.” 

« After he’s married,” observed Michael, not very 
good-naturedly. 

« No,” she answered, “ before. I think a girl’s chance 
of happiness is not worth much who trusts to after- 
marriage reformation. J won’t. Didn’t I reform you, 
Mike, of the shockin’ habit you had of putting every 
thing off to the last? and after reforming a brother, who 
knows what I may do with a lover! Do you think that 
Larry’s heart is harder than yours, Mike? Look what 
fine vegetables we have in our garden now, all planted 
by your own hands when you come home from work— 
planted during the very time which you used to spend 
in leaning against the door cheek, or smoking your 
pipe, or sleeping over the fire; look at the money you 
got from the Agricultural Society.” 

“That’s yours, Ellen,’ said the generous-hearted 
Mike; «I'll never touch a penny of it; but for you I 
never should have had it; I'll never touch it.” 

« You never shall,” she answered ; “ I’ve laid it every 
penny out, so that when the young bride comes home, 
she'll have such a house of comforts as are not to be 
found in the parish—white table-cloths for Sunday, a 
little store of tay and sugar, soap, candles, starch, every 
thing good, and plenty of it.” 

“ My own dear generous sister,” exclaimed the young 

man. 
“T shall ever be your sister,” she replied, “and hers 
too. She’s a good colleen, and worthy my own Mike, 
and that’s more than I would say to "ere another in the 
parish, I wasn’t in earnest when I said you’d be glad 
to get rid of me; so put the pouch, every bit of it, off 
yer handsome face. And hush !—whisht !—will ye! 
there’s the sound of Larry’s footstep in the bawn—hand 
me the needles, Mike.” She braided back her hair with 
both hands, arranged the red ribbon, that confined its 
luxuriance, in the little glass that hung upon a nail on 
the dresser, and, after composing her arch laughing fea- 
tures into an expression of great gravity, sat down, and 
cpplied herself with singular industry to take up the 
stitches her brother had dropped, and put on a look of 
right maidenly astonishment when the door opened, and 
Larry’s good-humoured face entered with the salutation 
of “ God save all here!” He popped his head in first, 
and, after gazing round, presented his goodly person to 
their view; and a pleasant view it was, for he was of 
genuine Irish bearing and beauty—frank, and manly, 
and fearless-looking. Ellen, the wicked one, looked up 
with well-feigned astonishment, and exclaimed, “Oh, 
Larry, is it you, and who would have thought of seeing 
you this blessed night —ye’re lucky—just in time for a 
bit of supper afther your walk across the moor. I cannot 
think what in the world makes you walk over that moor 
80 often; you'll get wet feet, and yer mother ’ill be 
forced to nurse you. Of all the walks in the county, 
the walk across that moor’s the dreariest, and yet ye’re 
always going it! I wonder you havn’t better sense; ye’re 
not such a chicken, now.” 

“ Well,” interrupted Mike, “its the women that bates 
the world for desaving. Sure she heard yer step when 
nobody else could ; its echo struck on her heart, Larry 
—let her deny it; she'll make a shove off if she can; 
she'll twist you, and twirl you, and turn you about, so 
that you won't know whether it’s on your head or your 
heels ye’re standing. She’ll tossicate yer brains in no 
time, and be as composed herself as a dove on her nest 
in a storm. But ask her, Larry, the straightforward 
question, whether she heard you or not. She’ll tell no 
lie—she never does;” 

Ellen shook her head at her brother, and laughed. 
And immediately after, the happy trio sat down to a 
cheerful supper. 

Larry was a good tradesman, blythe, and “ well to 
do” in the world; and hed it not been for the one great 
fault—an inclination to take the “least taste in life 
more” when he had already taken quite enough—there 
could not have been found a better match for good, ex- 
cellent Ellen Murphy, in the whole kingdom of Ireland. 
When supper was finished, the everlasting whisky bot- 





tle was produced, and Ellen resumed her knitting. After 





a time, Larry pressed his suit to Michael for the indus- 
trious hand of his sister, thinking, doubtless, with the 
natural self-conceit of all mankind, that he was perfectly 
secure with Ellen; but though Ellen loved, like all my 
fair countrywomen, well, she loved, I am sorry to say, 
unlike the generality of my fair countrywomen, wisely, 
and reminded her lover that she had seen him intoxicated 
.. the last fair of Rathcoolin. 

“ Dear Ellen!” he exclaimed, “it was ‘ only a drop,’ 
the least taste in life that overcame me. It overtook me 
unknowst, quite against my will.” 

« Who poured it down yer throat, Larry ?” 

«“ Who poured it down my throat is it? why, myself, 
to be sure; but are you going to put me to a three 
months’ penance for that ?” 

“ Larry, will you listen to me, and remember that the 
man I marry must be converted before we stand before 
the priest. I have no faith whatever in conversions 
after” 

«Oh, Ellen!” interrupted her lover. 

“Tt’s no use oh Ellening me,” she answered quickly ; 
“TI have made my resolution, and I’ll stick to it.” 

« She’s as obstinate as ten women !” said her brother. 
«“ There’s no use in attempting to contradict her; she 
always has had her own way.” 

“It’s very cruel of you, Ellen, not to listen to reason. 
I tell you a table-spoonful will often upset me.” 

“If you know that, Larry, why do you take the table- 
spoonful ?” 

Larry could not reply to this question. 
only plead that the drop got the better of him, and the 








| 
| 


| 


He could | 


temptation, and the overcomingness of the thing, and it | 
| too, if they’d call ber any thing but Lady Stacy, which 


was very hard to be at him so about a trifle. 


“I can never think a thing a trifle,” she observed, | 
“that makes you so unlike yourself; I should wish to | 


respect you always, Larry, and in my heart I believe 
no woman ever could respect a drunkard. 


I don’t want | 


to make you angry ; God forbid you should ever be one, | 
and I know you are not one yet; but sin grows mighty | 


strong upon us without our knowledge. 
ter what indulgence leads to bad ; we’ve a right to think 


any thing that does lead to it sinful in the prospect, if | 


| 
| 


not at the present.” 

“ You’d have made a fine priest, Ellen,” said the 
young man, determined, if he could not reasun, to laugh 
her out of her resolve. 

“I don’t think,” she replied, archly, « if I was a priest, 


that either of you would have liked to come to me to | 


confession.” 

« But Ellen, dear Ellen, sure it’s not in positive down- 
right earnest you are; you can’t think of putting me 
off on account of that unlucky drop, the least taste in 
life I took at the fair. 
heart. Speak for me, Michael, speak for me. 
see it’s joking you are. 
time, and then we must wait till Easter—it’s easy talk- 
ing.” 

“ Larry,” interrupted Ellen, “do not you talk your- | 
self into a passion; it will do no good; none in the 
world. Iam sure you love me, and I confess before 
my brother it will be the delight of my heart to return 
that love, and make myself worthy of you, if you will | 
only break yourself of that one habit, which you qualify | 
to your own undoing, by fancying, because the /east 
taste in life makes you what you ought not to be, that 
you may still take it.” 

“T’ll take an oath against the whisky, if that will 
plase ye, till Christmas.” 

« Arf@ when Christmas comes, get twice as tipsy as | 
ever, with joy to think yer oath is out—no !” 

“ I'll sware any thing you plase.” 

“T don’t want you to sware at all; there is no use 
in a man’s taking an oath he is anxious to have a) 
chance of breaking. I want your reason tu be con- | 
vinced.” 

«“ My darling Ellen, all the reason I ever had in my | 
life is convinced.” 

“ Prove it by abstaining from taking even a drop, even | 
the least drop in life, if that drop can make you ashamed | 
to Jook your poor Ellen in the face.” 

«“T’ll give it up altogether.” 

“T hope you will one of these days, from a conviction | 
that it is really bad in every way ; but not from coward- | 
ice, not because you daren’t trust yerself.”’ 

“Ellen, I’m sure ye’ve some English blood in yer | 
veins, ye’re such a reasoner. Irish women don’t often 


But I 


Why, Lent ’ill be on us in no | 


And no mat- | 


| 


You could not find it in your | 
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throw a boy off because of a drop; if they did, it’s not 
many marriage dues his reverence would have, winter or 
summer.” 

« Listen to me, Larry, and believe, that, though I spake 
this way, I regard you truly; and if I did not, I'd not 
take the throuble to tell you my mind.” 

«“ Like Mick Brady’s wife, who, whenever she thrashed 
him, cried over the blows, and said they were all for his 
good,” observed her brother slyly. 

“ Nonsense !—listen to me, I say, and I'll tell you 
why I am so resolute. It’s many a long day since, going 
to school, [ used to meet—Michael minds her too, I’m 
sure—an old bent woman; they used to call her the 
Witch of Ballaghton. Stacy was, as I have said, very 
old entirely, withered and white headed, bent nearly 
double with age, and she used to be ever and always 
muddling about the streams and ditches, gathering herbs 
and plants, the girls said to work charms with; and at 
first they used to watch, rather far off, and if they thought 
they had a good chance of escaping her tongue and the 
stones she flung at them, they’d call her an ill name or 
two, and sometimes, old as she was, she'd make a spring 
at them sideways like a crab, and howl, and hoot, and 
scream, and then they’d be off like a flock of pigeons 
from a hawk, and she’d go on disturbing the green-coated 
waters with her crooked stick, and muttering words which 
none, if they heard, could understand. Stacy had been 
a well-reared woman, and knew a dale more than any of 
us; when not tormented by the children, she was mighty 
well spoken, and the gentry thought a dale about her 
more than she did about them ; for she’d say there wasn’t 
one in the country fit to tie her shoe, and tell them so, 


the rale gentry of the place all bumoured her in; but 
the upstarts, who think every civil word to an inferior is 
a pulling down of their own dignity, would turn up their 
noses as they passed her, and maybe she didn’t bless 
them for it. 

“ One day Mike bad gone home before me, and, com- 
ing down the back bohreen, who should I see moving 
along it but Lady Stacy; and on she came muttering 
and mumbling to herself till she got near me, and as she 
did, I heard Master Nixon (the dog man’s*) hound in 
full cry, and seen him at her heels, and he over the hedge 
encouraging the baste to tear her in pieces. ‘The dog 
soon was up with her, and then she kept him off as well 
as she could with her crutch, cursing the entire time, 
and I was very frightened, but I darted to her side, and, 
with a wattle I pulled out of the hedge, did my best to 
keep him off. 

“ Master Nixon cursed at me with all his heart, but I 
wasn’t to be turned off that way. Stacy, herself, laid 
about with her staff, but the ugly brute would have 
finished her, only for me. I don’t suppose Nixon meant 
that, but the dog was savage, and some men, like him, 
delight in cruelty. Well, 1 beat the dog off; and then 
I had to help the poor fainting woman, for she was both 
faint and hurt. I didn’t much like bringing her here, 
for the people said she wasn’t lucky; however, she 
wanted help, and I gave it. When I got her on the 
floor,t I thought a drop of whisky would revive her, 
and, accordingly, I offered her a glass. I shall never 
forget the venom with which she dashed it on the 
ground, 

“* Do you want to poison me,’ she shouted, ‘ afther 
saving my !ife?’ When she came to herself a little, she 
made me sit down by her side, and fixing her large gray 
eyes upon my face, she kept rocking her body backwards 
and forwards while she spoke, as well as I can remem- 
ber—whzt I’ll try to tell you—but I can’t tell it as she 
did—that wouldn’t be in nature. ‘Ellen,’ she said, and 
her eyes fixed in my face, ‘I wasn’t always a poor lone 
creature, that every ruffian who walks the country dare 
set his cur at. There was full and plenty in my father’s 


| house when I was young, but before I grew to womanly 


estate, its walls were bare and roofless. What made 
them so ?—drink !—whisky ! My father was in debt; to 
kill thought, he tried to keep himself so that he could 
not think ; he wanted the courage of a man to look his 
danger and difficulty in the face, and overcome it; for, 
Ellen, mind my words, the man that will look debt and 
danger steadily in the face, and resolve to overcome 





* Tax-gatherer’s were so called some time ago in 
Ireland, because they collected the duty on dogs. 
¢ In the house. 
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them, can do so. He had not means, he said, to educate 
his children as became them: he grew not to have means 
tu find them or their poor patient mother the proper 
necessaries of life, yet he found the means to keep the 
whisky cask flowing, and to answer the baliffs’ knocks 
for admission by the loud roar of drunkenness, mad, as 
it was wicked. They got in at last, in spite of the care 
taken to keep them out, and there was much fighting, 


ay, and blood spilt, but not to death ; and while the riot 


was a foot, and we were crying round the death-bed of a 
dying mother, where was he'—they had raised a ten 
gallon cask of whisky on the table in the parlour, and 
astride on it sat my father, flourishing the huge pewter 
funnel in one hand, and the black jack streaming with 
whisky in the other; and amid the fumes of hot punch 
that flowed over the room, and the cries and oaths of 
the fighting drunken company, his voice was heard 
swearing ‘he bad lived like a king, and wou p die like 
a king!” 

«“« And your poor mother?’ I asked. 


«“« Thank God! she died that night—she died before | 


worse came; she died on the bed that, before her corpse 


was cold, was dragged from under her—through the | 
strong drink—through the badness of him who ought to | 
have saved her; not that he was a bad man either, when | 


the whisky had no power over him, but he could not bear 
bis own reflections. And his end soon came. He didn’t 
die like a king; he died smothered in a ditch, where he 


fell; he died, and was in the presence of God——how!? | 


Oh, there are things that have had whisky as their be- 


ginning and their end, that make me as mad as ever it | 


made him! The man takes a drop, and forgets his | 
starving family ; the woman takes it, and forgets she is 

a mother and a wife. It’s the curse of Ireland—a bitter- | 
er, blacker, deeper curse than ever was put on it by foreign | 
power or hard-made laws !’” 
“ God bless us!’ was Luarry’s half-breathed ejacula- | 


tion, 

“I only repeat ould Stacy’s words,” said Ellen; “ you 
see I never forgot them. ‘* You might think,’ she con- | 
tinued, * that I had had waining enough to keep me from | 
having any thing to say to those who war too fond of 
drink, and I thought I had; but, somehow, Edward Lam- 
bert got round me with his sweet words, and I was lone | 
end unprotected. I knew he had a little fondness for the 
drop; but in him, young, handsome, and gay-hearted, | 
with bright eyes and sunny hair, it did not seem like the 
horrid thing which had made me shed no tear over my | 


with him. I had enough power over Edward, and | 


enough memory of the past, to make him swear against | accents of horror; “what became of him ?—did she 
leave him in the burning without calling him to him- 
self?” 


it, except so much at such and such a time, and for a 
while he was very particular; but one used to entice 
him, and another used to entice him, and I am not going | 
to say but I might have managed him differently ; I | 


came of, and how I had married him who wasn’t my 
equal, and such nonsense, which always breeds disturb- 


way, things didn’t go smooth——-not that he neglected his 
employment : he was industrious, and sorry enough when | 
the fault was done; still he would come home often 


fend me, the /ast was hard to bear.’ Oh, boys!” said 


der she hated the drop, no wonder she dashed down the 
whisky.” 


never heard it before.” 
«JT did not like coming over it,” she replied; “the last 
is hard to tell.” ‘The girl turned pale while she spoke, 


and Lawrence gave her a cup of water. “It must be | heard enough—the two proofs are enough without words, 
told,” she said; “the death of her father proved the | Now, hear me. What length of punishment am I to 
have? I won't say that, for, Nell, there’s a tear in your 
eye that sgys more than words. Look—I’ll make no 
promises—but you shall see; I'll) wait yer time; name 
it; I'll stand the trial.” 


effects of deliberate drunkenness, What I have to say, 
shows what may happen from being even once unable to 
think or act. 

«*T had one child,’ said Stacy, ‘one, a darlint, blue- 
eyed, laughing child. I never saw any so handsome, 
never knew any so good. She was almost three years 








turning. The measles were about the country, and I 


leaving the door on the latch, I resolved to tell him how 


long, the doctor said—though it seemed long to me. The 


was fine. ‘The cabin we lived in was in a hollow; but 
when I was on the hill, and looked down where I knew 


it stood a dark mass, I thought I saw a white light fog 
coming out of it; I rubbed my eyes, and darted forward 
as a wild bird flies to its nest when it hears the 
scream of the hawk in the heavens. When I reached 
the door, I saw it was open; the fume cloud came out 
| of it, sure enough, white and thick ; blind with that and 
terror together, I rushed to my child’s cradle. I found 
my way to that, in spite of the burning and the smother- 
ing. But Ellen—Ellen Murphy, my child, the rosy 
child whose breath had been hot on my cheek only a 
little while before, she was nothing but a cinder. Mad 
as I felt, I saw how it was in a minute. The father had 
come home, as I expected ; he had gone to the cradle to 
look at his child, had dropt the candle into the straw, and, 
unable to speak or stand, had fallen down and asleep on 
the floor not two yards from my child. Oh, how I flew 
to the doctor’s with what had been my baby; I tore 
across the country like a banshee ; I laid it in his arms; 
| I told him if he dida’t put life in it, ’'d destroy him and 
his house. He thought me mad; for there was no 
breath, either cold or hot, coming from its lips then. I 
couldn’t kiss it in death ; there was nothing left of my 
child to kiss—think of that! I snatched it from where 
the doctor had laid it; I cursed him, for he looked with 
father’s grave. Think of that, young girl: the drink | disgust at my purty child. The whole night long I wan- 
doesn’t make a man a beast at first, but it will do so be- | dered in the woods of Newtownbarry with that burden 
fore it’s done with him—-it will do so before it’s done | at my heart. 


me that her shrieks she supposed roused him from the 
might have got him off it—gently, may be; but the | suffocation in which he must but for them have perished. 
pride got the better of me, and I thought of the line I He staggered out of the place, and was found soon after 
by the neighbours, and lived long after, but only to be 
|a poor heart-broken man, for she was mad for years 
ance betwixt married people; and I used to rave, when, | through the country ; and many a day after she told me 
may be, it would have been wiser if I had reasoned. Any | that story, my heart trembled like a willow leaf. ‘And 
| now, Ellen Murphy,’ she added, when the end was come, 
‘do ye wonder I threw from yer hand as poison the glass 
you offered met And do you know why I have tould 
the worse for drink--and now that he’s dead and gone, | you what tares my heart to come over !—because I wish 
and no finger is stretched to me but in scorn or hatred, | to save you, who showed me kindness, from what I have 
I think may be I might have done better; but, God de- | gone through. It’s the only good I can do ye, and, in- 
deed, it’s long since I cared to do good. Never trust a 
Ellen, “if you had only heard her voice when she said | drinking man; he has no guard on his words, and will 
that, and seen her face—poor ould Lady Stacy, no won- | say that of his nearest friend, that would destroy him 
soul and body. His breath is hot as the breath of the 
plague; his tongue is a foolish, as well as a fiery serpent. 
«“ You kept this mighty close, Ellen,” said Mike; “I | Ellen, let no drunkard become your lover, and don’t trust 
to promises; try them, prove them all, before you 
marry. 


the country, that Larry did stand the trial—his resolve 
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ould, and he was fond of her—he said he was, but it’s a 
quare fondness that destroys what it ought to save. It 
was the pattern of lady-day, and well I knew that Ed- 
ward would not return as he went; he said he would, 
he almost swore he would ; but the promise of a man 
given to drink has no more strength in it than a rope of 
sand. I took sulky, and wouldn’t go; if I bad, may be 
it would net have ended su. The evening came on, and 
I thought miy baby breathed hard in her cradle; I took 
the candle and went over to look at her; her little face 
was red; and when I laid my cheek close to her lips so 
as not to touch them, but to feel her breath, it was hot— 
very hot; she tossed her aims, and they were dry and 


was frightened for my child. It was only half a mile to 
the doctor’s; I knew every foot of the road; and so 


my darlint was, and thought I should be back before my 
husband's return. Grass, you may be sure, didn’t grow 


under my feet. I ran with all speed, and wasn’t kept 


moon was down when I came home, though the night 


9” 


“ But her husband, her husband!” enquired Larry in 


« No,” answered Ellen; “I asked her, and she told 


oo” 


« Ellen, that’s enough,” interrupted Larry. “TI have 


And I am happy to say, for the honour and credit of 
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was fixed ; he never so much as tasted whisky from that 
time, and Ellen had tke proud satisfaction of knowing 
she had saved him from destruction. They were not, 
however, married till after Easter. I wish all Trish 
maidens would follow Ellen’s example. Woman could 
do a great deal to prove that “ the least taste in life” is 
a great taste too much!—-that “onLy a DROP” is a 
temptation fatal if unresisted. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF ALBERTO LISTA, 


Mark! where aloft in shadowy distance seen, 
Slow winding down yon flowery mountain-side, 
Like to a silver thread on emerald green, 
A tiny murmuring stream doth gently glide ; 
So soft its course, o’er the wide grassy scene 
That scarce its small thin wave may be descried, 
Its feeble moan, scarce borne upon the wind ;— 
Thus, the first thread of human life is twined ! 








And now secure, it gains the blooming plain 


Where first its waters ramble on at will, 


Awhile conceal’'d—then laughing out again, 


Soon to become a placid shining rill ; 


Now past the rapid steeps, its waves regain 


The valley, that its pleasant chime shall fill; 


Now slowly circling yon tall waving wood, 
Or sporting with the flowers beside its flood. 


Onward it boldly dashes! Yonder falls 


Have plunged it far to dark and gloomy deeps, 


Whose yawning chasms the shuddering sight appals ;~ 


Now with the light it o’er the meadow leaps ! 


No danger past the joyous stream recalls, 


As o’er enchanted fields it lingering creeps, 


Upon a lap of bright hues, blent with gold ;— 
Thus, may our infant course be briefly told ! 


Soon to a hardy mountain-torrent grown, 


Now stormy rains have overflowed its store, 


Till foaming with restraint—fast, wild, and lone, 


Thro’ rocky vales the hurrying waters roar ; 


The marble arch across its current thrown, 


Scarce curbs its headlong force from either shore, 


In vain, the sturdy oak may flourish near, 
When scarce the hill-side checks its wild career. 


Now near the sloping cataract faster whirl’d 


To perils veil’d, the waters swiftly flow, 


Till o’er the dark and rocky barrier burl’d, 


They gain with thund’ring roar the abyss below ; 


With raging foam each giant wave is curl’d 


Round prison depths, within a tower of snow, 


And as the silvery spray aloft is driven, 
The sun reveals the colour’d arch of heaven ! 


These toils surmounting, soon thro’ boundless space, 


Again o’er mossy crags it wends its way, 


Despoiling all the landscape’s flowery grace 


So lately shower’d around by gentle May ; 


The shepherd soon, nor hut nor fold may trace, 


And trees uptorn, the raging waves display, 


That never moderate flow, nor yield to force,— 
An emblem true, of youth’s wild stormy course ! 


Augmented thus, lo! now the mighty stream 


Holds sovereign sway along the plain’s expanse ; 


Through stately shores how cool the waters gleam, 


And still with calm majestic flow advance ! 


Despite the thirsty sammer’s parching beam, 


That threatens all around with fiery glance, 


Onward it flows—a bright career of peace, 
Showing exhauatless stores that still increase. 


Behold, with what a regal proud disdain, 


It greets each vassal tributary force ! 


Here rolls the torrent, swoll’n with mountain rain— 


Here winds the woodland brook from shady source ; 


While the pure stream that glides along the plain, 


Hither from smiling valleys speeds its course, 


Until beneath one name, with deep lament, 
The fatal mass of mingling waves are blent. 
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Ungrateful to the friendly wood, whose shade, 
Reflected graceful garlands on its tide ; 

False to the walls where homage once was paid, 
When its poor waves crept humbly by their side: 

Now o’er the meads, in whelming force array’d, 
The forest’s towering strength is swift defied ; 

Free from restraint, while rushing uncontroll’d, 

The gloomy type of mortal sins behold ! 


Again in devious windings from its source, 
Feebly it falls; unnumber’d currents glide 

Far from its margin, and its wonted force, 
The various parting streamlets fast divide ; 

The power that threaten’d proud walls in its course, 
When cities flourish’d by its lordly tide, 

Now a dul] mass of slothful water lies, 

That every wind still ruffles and deties. 


Oppress’d the angry waters now appear, 
Beneath the ponderous mole and arch’s weight ; 
Yet onward still, the sever’d channels steer, 
Murm’ring through massy piles in scatter’d state ; 
And now a thousand vessels doom’d to bear, 
Which crime and wealth continue still to freight. 
The stream approaches near the bitter sea, 
And mirrors well old age’s misery. 


Now, with the mighty gulf that swallows all, 

The dim cerulean stream already blends ; 
And hearken, to the dread continued call ! 

The hoarse funereal summons, ocean sends ; 
Now, mournfully the hurrving waters fall 

Into yon vast expanse—our journey ends, 
The eternal sea receives each parting wave, 
And thus, ends human life within the grave ! 

E. L. Jounson. 





Modern Accomplishments, 


on 
THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


“ Accomplishments have taken virtue’s place, 
And wisdom falls before exterior grace.” 
CowPer. 


BY MISS CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 


Daughter of the late Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 


This volume was revised and corrected by a venerated 
parent, now no more. His opinion was as much against 
books being published without the author’s name as 
against anonymous letters, and he frequently expressed 
his desire, which was repeated in his last sickness, that 
none of his family should ever publish anonymously. It 
is in compliance with his injunction that the authoress 
has ventured to acknowledge her work, and to prefix to 
these pages a name, which must have been entirely in- 
significant and unknown but for its connection with ber 
distinguished and lamented father, Sin Joun Sincrarr. 

133 George street. 


—<— 
CHAPTER IL 


And e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy 
The heart distrusting, asks if this be joy. 
GoLpsMITH. 

There never were two ladies more fitted to adorn the 
fashionable world in Edinburgh than Lady Fitz-Patrick 
and Lady Howard, who both usually came, with their 
families, in November, to spend a part of the winter at 
their town residences in Moray Place and Charlotte 
Square. Every body knew them, and they knew every 
body ; their equipages, their jewels, their houses, and 
their establishments, were beyond the possibility of com- 
petition or criticism; and if each person’s happiness 
were really to be measured by the opinion and report of 
others, we need only repeat what was daily remasked in 
every boudoir and drawing-room where their names were 
mentioned, that nothing could be more fortunate or more 
enviable than they both were, as they appeared to have 
taken out a patent for avoiding all the ordinary vexations 
and discomfitures of life. ‘These ladies were sisters, and 
their chief object in coming to Edinburgh, when our 
No. 6.—ParT 11.—1839, 





story begins, was to give a last polish to the education 
of their two eldest daughters, who were now at an age to 
require what is emphatically termed a finishing; few 


mothers being of opinion with the good divine, who re- | 


marks that the education of man can never be finished 
during the present state of existence. The boys of both 
families were scattered all over England at various pub- 
lic and preparatory schools, from whence they only 
returned to riot during the holidays at home; but Elea- 
nor Fitz-Patrick and Matilda Howard having both re- 
cently attained the age of sixteen, were now far advanced 


in education, according to the views which were enter- | 


tained on the subject by their respective mothers, whose 
methods and ideas, however, were as widely at variance 
on the management of children, as on every other sub- 
ject where fashion had established no certain and despotic 
law. 

Lady Fitz-Patrick had once been the most celebrated 
beauty of her day, and having preserved her sylph-like 
figure and bright hazel eyes, lighted up with the assist- 
ance of rouge, she still maintained an opinion, that to 
feel young was the same as to de young; therefore her 
costume was as juvenile as ever. She disdained the use 
of caps or turbans, but wore her dark hair dressed with 
jewels, and piqued herself upon leading the “ best dressed 
life” in the world of fashion, where existence itself seemed 
to her a joyous carnival of continued and uninterrupted 
festivity. Her whole time and thoughts were engrossed 
in preparing to receive visiters, and in attracting admi- 
ration when they came, She was all fascination for 


strangers, but unfortunately the more nearly people | 
were connected with her, the less she cared for their | 


good opinion—her heart might be compared to a well 


frequented hotel, where the last comers were always the | 
most welcome—her conversation, ber music, her dress, | 


and her smiles, were all put on, like her diamonds, for 
public display ; but when her husband or family wished 
to share in private, what was so lavishly bestowed on 
every one else, she complained of being languid, nervous, 
indisposed, or any thing that gave her an excuse for 
being indolent and ennuyée. In short, this lady was, as 
she wished to be, the idol of all her mere general ac- 
quaintances, who remarked with astonishment and dis- 
approbarion how carelessly Sir Richard listened to their 
rapturous praises of her lively and captivating manners, 
and how immediately he turned off the subject when the 
grace and vivacity of his wife became, as it frequently 
did, the topic of an unqualified panegyric. Sir Richard 
Fitz-Patrick was an easy, indolent man, fond of good 
eating and luxurious living, who often found his own 
table in such a racket of confusion, or else so delivered 
up to dulness, that he dined frequently at the club when 
he could escape from home; and his children only saw 
their mother when they were fantastically dressed in the 
evening, in order to display their various accomplish- 
ments, like so many little fantoccini, for the amusement 
of the company. 

Lady Fitz-Patrick’s house was the surest avenue to 
good society in Edinburgh, and whatever individual was 
introduced by her, might be as certain of rapid circula- 
tion as a new shilling out of the mint. Her house was 
lighted up for company twice every week, and -no one 
else presumed to be “at home” on the nights when her 
parties took place. She was lady patroness of every 
public ball that was given during the season—she could 
fill the theatre on a day’s notice with a numerous and 
fashionable audience—and her table was covered every 
morning, like a snow storm, with cards and invitations, 
so that she often laughingly threatened to give up re- 
siding in Edinburgh, to avoid the trouble of answering 
notes, or else to appoint a secretary of her own for the 
home department. Such a brilliant and successful career 
as we have described was the envy and admiration of all 
competition; and though her own heart, which had 
naturally been endowed with sensibility, did occ§sionally 
feel some misgivings, whether the blaze of outward 
prosperity were a sufficient substitute for that inward 
peace which tue world takes away, but never can be- 
stow, she soon stifled these unwelcome emotions, and 
succeeded in persuading herself, that the first object in 
life for herself, and for her lovely daughter, was to gain 
applause and admiration from the surrounding world, 

In Eleanor Fitz-Patrick’s education, her mother did 
as she would have been done by, carefully teaching every 
accoinplishment that could tend to embellish her manner, 
ot to increase her fascinations. She was trained exclu- 








appearance there which alone seemed of importance to 
Lady Fitz-Patrick, who was in a constant fidget to ex- 
hibit her, and who kept a list, as long as a newspaper, 
of every delinquency, in appearance or address, for which 
she required to be corrected. The care of ‘Eleanor’s 
morals and religion was committed to the governess, 
with a careless remark, that these things were quite out 
of her own line, and as for any management of the mind 
and temper, that was quite too much for her to attempt ; 
but as Eleanor had naturally great animal spirits, it 
became the delight of her mother to encourage every in- 
dication of vivacity. All her childish b0n° mots were 
treasured up, and repeated to each successive visiter, in 
Eleanor’s presence, and even when she did not overhear 
the exact purport of the communication, every one is 
gifted with a natural tact, which reveals at once when 
we are ourselves the subject of conversation, by which 
she discovered who was heroine of the tale. However 
pert her replies might have been, to any stranger who 
addressed her, they were generally hailed with a burst of 
rapturous applause, and the inherent turn for mimicry 
which seems natural to all children, was cultivated in 
Eleanor by the most unbounded commendation. If Lady 
Fitz-Patrick occasionally reproved her daughter for imi- 
tating the voice or manner of her friends, it was ina 
tone of affected remonstrance, but with a laugh in her 
eye, which showed any thing rather than disapprobation, 
and the little mimic was often desired, a minute after- 
wards, to show how Sir Colin Fletcher walked, or Lady 
Evans shook her head. ‘The capricious preterences and 
aversions which Eleanor expre<sed towards people, were 
also made a subject of great discussion, and actual im- 
portance—how she had taken a strange unaccountable 
antipathy to old Mrs. Fortescue, and been most surpris- 
ingly gracious to Lady Montague; and the peculiarities 
of her temper end conduct were watched as a matter of 
diversion, but without the smallest idea of their being 
corrected or improved, ‘ Eleanor bas an odd whim of 
being very grave and pensive for the last few days,” said 
Lady Fitz-Patrick to her sister one day. “I have no 
conception of the cause, but it rather becomes her for 
variety! You can scarcely imagine that her style of 
features would suit the contemplative mood, but indeed 
I can conceive no expression which would not look cap- 
tivating in her faultless countenance.” 

Though Miss Fitz-Patrick’s governess had been very 
frequently changed, her mother was always fortunate 
enough to secure one who had educated a certain num- 
ber of accomplished Lady Carolines and Lady Sophias ; 
and as most of these pupils had since been brilliantly 
established in life, “ that was the best criterion,”’ she re- 
marked, “of the young ladies having been properly 
brought up.” In Eleanor’s dress there was generally 
something singular and fantastic, which claimed obser- 
vation, and seemed to point her out, from her earliest 
infancy, as an object of notice, and Lady Fitz-Patrick 
had been always in the habit of boasting how constantly 
her nurse had furmerly been stopped in the street, and 
asked, “ whose charming child she was.” ‘The peculiar 
cut of her bonnet might often have claimed some part 
of the merit, but Eleanor Fitz-Patrick was indeed an 
eminently beautiful girl. The regular contour of her 
features, the transparent whiteness of her skin, the sunny 
smile upon her face, and the laughing brightness of her 
hazel eyes, gave a dazzling brilliancy and intelligence to 
her countenance, which it was impossible to look at with- 
out admiration. There was a murmur of applause when- 
ever she entered her mother’s drawing-room, which the 
lovely object of it but too soon learned to interpret aright ; 
and in case its import might have escaped attention, her 
delighted mother generally entertained the maid, when 
she superintended her daughter’s evening toilet, with 
anecdotes of the admiration which “those beautiful 
ringlets” had excited, and how her foot had been com- 
pared to a Chinese lady’s, it was so “ridiculously 
small.” 

« There is no advantage in concealing from a girl that 
she is handsome,” was a frequent remark of Lady Fitz- 
Patrick in her most sensible tone; “she soon finds 
abundance of people to tell her so, and will become more 
indifferent from being accustomed to consider herself an 
acknowledged beauty. We slways see that persons who 
are born to high rank think less of it than those who are 
promoted late in life ; and I am convinced the same rule 
will hold good with respect to admiration also; Eleanor 
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is born to it, and the sooner she is aware of her birth- 
right the better !”’ 

Her ladyship forgot, however, to guard the informa- 
tion she so liberally afforded, with such an appearance of 
indiflerence as might have fortified her daughter’s mind 
against over-estimating the gifts of nature; and when 
the lovely Eleanor perceived that nothing distressed her 
mother so much as the most transient blemish in her 
looks, she soon learned the too easy lesson of consider- 
ing her personal appearance as the most important object 
in life, and would have shut herself up for a week, 
rather than be seen under the slightest eclipse of her 
usual brilliancy. 

If Lady Fitz-Patrick led a life of busy idleness, labo- 
riously, though often vainly, toiling after pleasure, which 
has been so truly compared by the poet to quicksilver, 
for it * still eludes us, but it glitters still,’’ Lady Howard's 
engagements were even more unrelaxed and incessant in 
their exaction on her time andthoughts. She had never 
been a beauty like ber sister, and, there‘ore, thinking it 
essential to become something wonderful in her own way, 
she had early in life determined to be “ prodigiously 
clever.” When a report first arose, many years before 
the commencement of our story, that Sir Francis Howard 
was to marry the blue stocking Miss Neville, the rumour 
was usually received with contemptuous incredulity ; and 
after it had been at length duly confirmed, the gossiping 
world in general declared, they never could cease to 
wonder at so unsuitable a match; while many excellent 
people said (as they had remarked of a hundred mar- 
riages before), that « after this they could never be sur- 
prised at any thing again!” Sir Francis Howard bad 
always been considered a mere horse-and-dog man, 
whose studies were entirely confined to the Sporting 
Magazine and the Racing Calendar, varied occasionally 
by a pecp at White’s Farriery, when any of bis horses 
were indisposed ; and the ebief object of his attention 
when he opened a newspaper was, to know the state of 
the St. Leger, or to read of any extraordinary run that 
had taken place with the Leicester or Yorkshire hounds ; 
and whatever horses were to be sold at Tattersall’s he 
carefully traced their pedigree, and often proved some of 
them to deserve a patent of nobility on account of their 
high lineage. 

Sir Francis Howard had been an English stranger for 
the winter, when Miss Maria Neville made her debut in 
Edinburgh, and be had admired her seat on horseback, 
and her vivacity of look and manner, before the dreadful 
truth became revealed to bim, that she was “blue !” 
His friends laugbed at the discovery, and piqued him 
into asserting that he liked her the better for it. They 
tried to * show ber up” on one occasion before him, and 
asked ber a number of unanswerable questions. “If 
she knew what was written ia the lost books of Livy ?” 
«« Whether Charles the Bald wore a wig?” and “ Who 
commanded the left wing of the French at the battle of 
Spurs?” Miss Neville had tact enough to encourage 
the joke with liveliness and humour; Sir Francis pro- 
tested that he admired her spirit and intelligence; his 
friends laughed on, and at length laughed him into 
marrying her. 

Nobody could conjecture what number of languages 
Lady Howard knew, and there was even a report that 
she bad been eonvicted of Greek end Latin. Her ac- 
guaintance with literature became obvious every time 
she spoke; for it was very seldom that Lady Howard 
did not quote some book that no one else in the room 
had ever either seen or heard of, so that she went for 
some time under the eobriquet of “The Walking Li- 
She was a keen poktician, too, and constantly 
received “ Private letters from Londoa,” with all the 
newest reports which were “quite certain, and a great 
secret.” Once she had known a whole day before any 
ove at the club, that there would be a change of minis- 
try; and Sir Francis often lamented, on her account, 
the want of a petticoat parliament, es she would have 
been the greatest orator in it. Lady Howard’s name 
was in every book-ciub; she collected autographs and 
franks ; composed a little volume of sonnets on “ Ruined 
‘lowers’ —«“ Broken Lilies’—and « Forget-me-nots ;” 
contributed to Blackwood'’s Magazine; and once she ac- 
tually perpetrated a pamphlet on the state of the nation, 
which was banded about in confidence amongst a select 
circle of friends, whe pronounced it to be “ well worthy 
of uER pen.” 

Besides all this, Lady Howard patronised every body, 
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and Sir Francis often told her, that she saved their ac- 
quaintances a perfect fortune in advertisements. If a 
servant needed a place—if a friend wanted a house—or 
a shop required customers, she was indefatigable, and 
covered her chimney-piece with cards from singing- 
masters who required scholars, and from decayed gentle- 
women who washed lace. Her back drawing-room was 
a perfect repository for the*sale of paintings and pin- 
cushions, to gain a livelihood for various deserving per- 
sons in distress ; and it was reckoned quite a service of 
danger to visit much at Lady Howard’s, she had so many 
charitable traps set, to catch all the loose cash that might 
be straying in her friends’ pockets. Many who entered 
the house with a firm resolution of being quite impreg- 
nable to all assaults on their benevolence, found them- 
selves returning to their carriages afterwards most un- 
accountably laden with “ the sweetest little poem in the 
world, by a poor blind cobbler ;” or a pair of rickety 
hand-screens that had been painted by an old woman in 
her bed; or else a dozen of tickets for the raffle of some 
poor man’s watch, which was to be generously returned 
to him by any one who had the good fortune to win it. 
If they successively evaded all these temptations, then 
they generally found themselves pledged to employ, for 
the rest of their lives, some distressed baker with a Jarge 


| family, whose bread was not much sourer than other 


people’s ; or to be measured at some cheap shop for a 
pair of shoes that it would be impossible e.2r to wear. 

Sir Francis professed to be the only person who never 
would listen to her recommendations, and he was often 
known to insinuate, that she must certainly levy a per 
centage for the trouble she took. But his cellar and bis 
stables were both alike inaccessible to all her bargains, 
and he sometimes laughed his friends completely out of 
countenance when he saw them pinioned into a “ cheap 
coat,” or suffering under a “treasure of a cook,” war- 
ranted and recommended by Lady Howard. 

Her parties were of a perfectly different caste from 
those of Lady Fitz-Patrick, though equally select and 
exclusive in her own line. Any author who had ever 











written, or was supposed to be writing, a book, was sure 
to obtain a card ; all artists who had pictures in the ex- 
hibition received invitations immediately ; advocates 
who were too busy to attend parties in general; travel- 
lers who had penetrated beyond the common orbit of Italy 
and Switzerland ; professors of every science ; amateurs 
in music, mathematics, or phrenology ; young ladies who 
could talk of taste and the fine arts; and members of 
parliament who had spoken in “the house,” were all 
assembled and mingled together at Lady Howard’s “ pe- 
lites svirées.” Sir Francis complained that it was almost 
impossible to smuggle in any of his own friends, though 
he protested that they were generally very illustrious 
personages in their own departments—gentlemen who 
had bagged nearly a hundred brace of grouse in a single 
day—or who had driven their own carriages so rapidly 
as to outstrip the mail, or who could walk a mile in five 


| ninuates—all put in their claims to be “ lions,” but were 


very rarely admitted to pass muster, and only under an 
embargo on their ever being asked again. In short, no- 
body was ever half so busy or so clever in this world 
before as Lady Howard, and the labour of supporting 
the character she assumed might have made her an ob. 
ject of pity to the most worn-out actress. Night and 
day she played her part, or occupied herself in preparing 
for it. She kept op a correspondence that would have 
wearied a secretary of state, and ran through so many 
books, that it might have tired the eyes of Argus to read 
them, or the hands of Briareus to turn the leaves over. 
Her mind became like the bed of a river, where every 
thing flowed through, and nothing remained. History, 
reviews, pamphlets, magazines, poems, travels, and _bio- 
graphies, were all strewed upon her table, waiting to be 
read the first leisure moment, though frequently she paid 
them off with the most transient glance, like an insolvent 
debtor, who dismisses a host of creditors at once, by pay- 
ing a shilling in the pound. 

When Lady Howard had got some degree in arrear 
of her reading, she had an instinctive dread of the fre- 
quent opening question in a literary conversation— 
“ Have you read the last publication ?” and she wished 
at least to be able to reply in ber usual tone of decided 
criticism, “I began it, bat the style did not please me,” 
or, “ the little I bad patience for seemed very hackneyed.” 
Occasionally she made some governess out of place mark 
the most prominent passages of a new book, if she sud- 


denly heard that the author himself was to appear at an 
approaching party ; and Sir Francis alleged that once 
when a friend of her own had intrusted bis manuscript 
poem for perusal, which she entirely forgot till he sent 
for the volume again, Lady Howard merely glanced down 
the last word of every line, to see how they all rhymed, 
and then wrote to him that she thought it “extremely 
harmonious.” 

Such a public spirited individual as we have described 
would scarcely be expected to squander much time upon 
the care of her children’s education, yet she was a pro- 
digious amateur in the systems and theories by which 
infants can be trained into prodigies on the shortest no. 
tice. Lady Howard had already lost several of her 
family who were successively the wonders of their day. 
Each of them knew his letters at three years old, sung 
and repeated hymns at four, spoke French at five, and 
died at six, to the surprise and grief of their mother, 
who lamented her hard fate, and talked much of the se. 
verity of her afflictions ; but she learned no caution by 
experience, and educated those who were spared with 
unrelaxing vehemence. Sir Francis mournfully declared 
that his children had been worked to death; but not 
being gifted with sufficient moral courage to insist on his 
own prerogative of absolute interference, he vainly at- 
tempted to convince Lady Howard of her error, and find- 
ing she was impregnable to argument or entreaty, he 
contented himself with banishing his three remaining 
sons to school, and resolutely determined on estranging 
his affections from Matilda, whom he regarded as an 
object of painful sympathy, beyond the reach of his as- 
sistance, and therefore inevitably a victim, like the rest, 
to excessive cultivation. Iady Howard’s utmost inge- 
nuity was exercised in devising plans of study for her 
daughter, each of which required to be tried under the 
dynasty of a different governess, so that, by the time 
Matilda Howard attained the age of sixteen, she had 
been successively taught by eight, all of whom were 
instructed in the last “ method” that had been invented 
for making young ladies accomplished on the newest 
pattern ; and though each of these preceptresses brought 
recommendations and testimonials, setting them forth as 
models of perfection, yet six months afterwards, Lady 
Howard invariably found out some fatal deficiency, 
which put a premature end to their reign. Sir Francis 
had been heard to insinuate what many people believed, 
tbat the pleasure she had in providing them with situa- 
tions amorgst her friends made Lady Howard fastidious, 
and still more the gratification of writing to her cor- 
respondent at Berne or Schaffhausen, for a description 
of all the remaining mademoiselles, with unpronounce- 
able names, still en pension in the neighbouring con: 
vents, together with a catalogue of their various acquire- 
ments, which were then emblazoned and discussed at 
the next committee on education amongst her literary 
friends, 

Matilda Howard's beauty was as brilliant, and her 
talents were no less promising, than those of her cousin, 
Miss Fitz-Patrick; but Lady Howard had a theory so 
decidedly against any girl be ng cither seen or beard of 
till she was ready to be finally iaunched, that on the few 
occasions when Matilda appeared with her governess be- 
fore visiters, she was merely permitted to be present as 
a quiet spectator, instead of acting, like Eleanor, in the 
capacity of principal performer ; and in the quiet recesses 
of her own school-room, she was governed ostensibly ac- 
cording to the code of laws established by Lady Howard, 
but in reality according to the whim or caprice of the 
last new administration from Switzerland. 

In the fashionable world few people knew, and the 
few who knew seldom recollected, that Lady Fitz-Patrick 
and Lady Howard had an elder sister, who considered 
herself as much a leader, and a person of consequence 
in her own particular “set,” as themselves ; and, if pos- 
sible, she found more to do than either of them. Miss 
Barbara Neville, in her youth, had been always much 
overlooked, owing to the superior brilliancy of her younger 
sisters, and with the same love of excitemert, she tried 
to dress like Lady Fitz-Patrick, and to talk like Lady 
Howard, but some how it never succceded ; she was 
neither gazed at nor listened to as they were, and the 
case seemed beyond all remedy, till at length it was sud- 
denly announced, as publicly and decidedly as if she 
had been going to be married, that “ Miss Barbara Ne- 
ville had become serious!” From that moment she was 
never seen or heard of again at Lady Fitz-Patrick’s balls, 
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MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 





nor at Lady Howard’s conversaziones, though she hence 
forth mingled in a world of her own, ard enjoyed a great 
deal of what Sir Francis called “ religious dissipation.” 
‘There was always some clergyman, as infallible as the 
pope, whose preaching it seemed necessary to her salva- 
tion to attend, and this unfortunately never happened to 
be the pastor of her own parish, who was merely a man 
of sincere, but unpretending piety; anc accordingly 
every Sunday a coachman and a pair of horses were de- 
nied that rest which is the privilege of every living crea- 
ture on the Sabbath, and obliged to convey Miss Barbara 
Neville to hear what she called “a sweet or a striking 
discourse.” If any church was open for an extra ser- 
mon, before breakfast, or after dinner, she preferred at- 
tending a third or fourth service to the more retired and 
equally essential duties of private prayer and meditation. 
At every missionary meeting Miss Barbara Neville se- 
cured a front seat, and would gladly have mounted on 
the platform if her ascent had been allowed. At the 
general assembly she might have been mistaken for a 
ruling elder, her attendance night and day was so in- 
cessunt; and in every company indiscriminately she was 
ready to talk of her experience, as if she were the only 
Christian of the party, having misconceived cant for re- 
ligion, like those who fancy that the rumbling of a cart 
is thunder. Every new doctrine found an advocate in 
Miss Neville; and far from concluding that the most 
important topics are always most fully and distinctly en- 
forced in Scripture, she generally seized on those which 
were obscure and difficult, maintaining that they were 
the most essential, so that a novice in controversy might 
have imagined that a new volume of the Bible had been 
recently discovered, from the zeal with which she propa- 
gated opinions which had been unknown in former ages 
to the humble, the teachable, the learned and the devout 
students, who, praying for the light of God’s own Spirit, 
and studying his word, to receive the sense and not to 
give it, had lived under the influence of its precepts, and 
died in the believing anticipation of its promises and 
hopes. Miss Barbara Neville had moreover struck out 
a particular interpretation of prophecy for her own use, 
and was supposed to be writing on it for the public bene- 
fit, as she talked slightingly of Newton and Keith, whom 
she stigmatised as persuns of * narrow views,” and she 
evidently thought that, for her own part, she 





“ Could deep mysteries unriddle 
More easily than thread a needle.” 


Her very dress was religious ; she wore a cottage bon- 
net as long and round as a telescope, a sad-coloured 
gown of some remarkably dingy hue, and an enormous 
basket on her arm, which left the imagination of specta- 
tors at fault to conjecture whether it contained provisions 
or clothing for a whole family in distress, Sir Francis 
used to complain that in church no one disturbed bis 
devotions so much as Barbara, for if the most ordinary 
remark occurred, on the shortness or uncertainty of hu- 
man life, she sighed as audibly as an old woman on the 
pulpit stairs, and if the sinfulness of our nature was 
alluded to, she shook her head till her long narrow bon- 
net vibrated like the pendulum of a clock. 

There was one subject of mortification which con- 
stantly teased and annoyed Miss Neville, beyond all 
power of endurance. By no possible device could she 
ever contrive to impress on either of her sisters that she 
was a religious character. All the genuine Christians 
among her connections or acquaintances were ready to 
put a charitable construction on her “little foibles,” and 
anxious to believe her a true, though injudicious convert. 
Those who resembled herself in their love of religious 
novelties and discoveries held her up as a perfect saint, 
and the world in general seldom takes the trouble of dis- 
criminating between real and artificial devotion, so that 
they were perfectly satisfied to consider any one who 
wore a poke bonnet without trimmings, and attended 
missionary meetings, as fully entitled to rank amongst 
the general class of methodists. But Lady F'itz-Patrick 
and Lady Howard affected not to perceive any change 
whatever in Miss Neville, which annoyed her more than 
the severest persecution could have done; in that she 
might have gloried, but there was no glory whatever in 
being addressed as a mere every-day mortal. 

* Al! Barbara, how has the world treated you since 
we met last?” said Lady Howard, one day, carelessly 
extending a finger to be shaken, when she called in Mo- 





“It matters little to one who is above the world, how 
she is treated by its votaries,” replied Miss Neville, an- 
grily glancing at the solitary finger. 

«« My dear Barbara! you are no more above the world 
than myself,” said Lady Howard, laughing; “we are 
both alike steeped in its interests and concerns, though 
in a different line; and we are ready to make very con- 
siderable sacrifices to obtain its good opinion. I can 
tell what true religion is, though, like Lord Byron, ‘ just 
skill’d to know the right, and choose the wrong.’ Yours 
is a mere Birmingham imitation, which one would be 
ashamed to wear.” 

«“ You are an incompetent judge of Christian duties, 
being very little in the habit of studying them,” replied 
Miss Neville, indignantly. 

«“ No, Barbara,” said Lady Howard, with some emo- 
tion; “I can love and venerate in others what I might 
vainly wish to become myself; and you know we have, 
amongst ourselves, one bright example of the utmost per- 
fection to which our nature can be brought. Were so- 
ciety composed of such angelic minds as hers, it would 
be like heaven already upon the earth; for if there be 
any mortal in existence, that it were possible for me to 
envy, it is one whose very presence acts like the spear 
of Ithuriel, in showing me the deformity of every thing 
worldly, and makes me often feel, in spite of myself, that 
there may be a dignity and a blessedness of spirit be- 
yond any thing that you or I have ever known, and | 
which would be cheaply purchased at the sacrifice of all | 
I ever expect to enjoy.” 





The person to whom Lady Howard alluded would | 
have been the very last to appropriate these character- 
istics aright. Connected by marriage with the various 
individuals whom we have already described, she was 
really all that they wished to appear. Beauty, talents, 
and deep unaffected piety, were unite. in the widow of | 
Lady Howard’s only brother; and though no one could 
have told the precise hour at which Lady Olivia Neville | 
first became religious, yct the earliest traditions of child- 
hood had marked her out as one in whom the graces 4 
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the Christian character were beautifully developed. Sur- 
rounded, as she had once been, by all that could have 
served to gratify her vanity, or to engage her affections 
in the world, she had gone on in the straight and narrow 
path of duty and devotion, unbiassed by the allurements 
of the present scene, though not insensible to its events. 
Like the disciples of our Great Master, who plucked the 
ears of corn as they passed along, but yet considered it | 
their main object to follow after him, she kept her eye | 
steadily fixed upon that Saviour whom it was the con- | 
tinual desire of her heart to imitate; and without either 
courting the applause of the world, or defying its censure, 
she conciliated the regard of all who approached her, by 
the gentleness of her address, and the frankness of her 
manner, while she yet maintained the consistency and 
integrity of her own conduct. It proceeded from no 
motive of self-love, that Lady Olivia Neville had been 
wont to seek the good will of those who might be placed 
within the sphere of ber influence; but love to God and 
to her neighbour were the ruling principles of her con- 
duct; and believing that there was no happiness for 
others but where it had been found by herself, she al- 
most felt like the apostle that she could be all things to 
all men, so that by any means she might win some. 

From the earliest period of their lives, a mutual at- 
tachment had existed between Colonel Neville and his 
cousin, Lady Olivia Clifford ; but the ambitious expecta- 
tions of her fathe idelayed their union, and with implicit 
submission to his commands, their intercourse was en- 
tirely suspended for several years; but long separation 
seemed only to increase that affection which was founded 
in perfect similarity of character and sentiment, till at 
length, touched by the high principle of Colonel Neville, 
who never attempted to see Lady Olivia withobt his 
sanction, and by her uncomplaining obedience in sacri- 
ficing ber own wishes to his, Lord Hargrave, a short 
time before his own death, unexpectedly consented to ter- 
minate the long and painful probation which he had 
inflicted. 

Nothing could exceed the happiness of Colonel and 
Lady Olivia Neville, during the years of devoted attach- 
mentand mutual confidence which succeeded their union; 
each anniversary was commemorated with fervent grati- 
tude to Him whose bountiful hand seemed to lavish the 
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choicest blessings upon them; and as time flew on, it 





only riveted their affection, and deepened the sympathy 


Lady Olivia Neville had become the mother of seve- 
ral very promising children; and with all the indulgent 
tenderness of a mother’s feelings, she watched over their 
happiness, at the same time that, with anxious solicitude, 
she bore continually in mind the solemn responsibility 
that a Christian parent must feel, in the thought of 
having given existence to those who shall never cease to 
live throughout the endless ages of eternity. From the 
moment that their young minds were capable of receiv- 
ing the simplest truths, she took unwearied pains in 
adapting her expressions to their juvenile capacities, and 
in trying to give clearness and precision to their thoughts 
on religion. She watched over their dispositions with 
anxious affection, in order to take advantage of any ten- 
dency that might be guided towards enlightening the 
heart or understanding—and every little incident of the 
day was improved to some useful purpose of instruction. 
Colonel Neville also found no occupation so delightful 
as to lead forth his children amongst the wonders and 
the beauties of nature, showing them the wisdom, the 
benevolence, and the glory of that Great Being whom 
they were called on to serve and Jove, while he encou- 
raged them to converse on terms of confidence, and to 
trust him with all their most secret thoughts and feelings, 
becoming thus the companion and the sharer of their 
greatest enjoyments. 

With respect to this world, the cares and the hopes of 
Colonel and Lady Olivia Neville were doomed to be dis- 
appointed, for, in rapid succession, three of their beloved 
children were hurried to the grave by a malignant fever 
which broke out in the neighbouring village, bringing 
grief and desolation into every house. Lady Olivia was 
stunned by the sudden and fearful ravages of a malady 
that left her almost childless. She scarcely knew which 
of her lovely infants was taken and which was spared, 
while she sat in speechless anguish watching the suffer. 
ings which she could not alleviate, and trembling over 
the expiring struggles of those whom she would willing- 
ly have died to preserve. 

One only child was left to Colonel and Lady Olivia 
Neville, “ the loveliest and the last.” She was all that 
their most sanguine wishes could have desired, and to 
her they fondly looked for consolation, as they contem- 
plated the opening graces of her disposition, and the de- 
votedness of her attachment towards themselves. The 
sudden bereavement of her former companions gave a 
cust of melancholy tenderness to the character of Laura 
Neville, which endeared her more than ever to her afflict- 
ed parents; but having at length become very solicitous 
to remove any remaining tendency to depression on her 
spirits, they resolved, after the lapse of a month, to make 
a tour in the north, and to spend some time at Colonel 
Neville’s shooting box, in a remote part of the High 
lands, where an entire change of air, of scenery, and of 
occupations, was thought to give the speediest hope of 
restoring the tone to their daughter’s nerves, and reviv- 
ing her wasted strength. 

Though Lady Olivia Neville’s feelings had in some 
degree subsided from the first sudden burst of anguish 
and amazement with which she had been overpowered, 
yet every voice which she heard io the distance was still 
to her fancy like the voices of her absent children, and 
every footstep that approached seemed to remind her of 
the time when they used to fly into her arms with all the 
jocund glee of youth and health and spirits. Her room 
was embellished with their portraits, which she had not 
resolution to displace. The scenes they had once en- 
livened by their presence looked as bright as before to 
every eye but hers. The very flowers that they had 
planted had survived them, and in spite of every strenu~ 
ous effort to the contrary, Lady Olivia’s mind continually 
brooded over all that cherished and aggravated her afflic- 
tion, until Colonel Neville perceived that to her also a 
change of scene had become absolutely essential, and he 
eagerly prepared to take an excursion, from which he 
augured the most salutary eflects to those whose health 
and happiness were dearer to him than his own. 

It was the finest season that had ever been remembered 
in the month of August, when Colonel and Lady Olivia 
Neville, with their only remaining child, set out in a 
light open phaeton, on their journey to Ross-shire. The 
clear blue sky was unclouded over their heads, the fields 
were covered with the luxuriant harvest, and the whole 
scene through which they passed was bathed in the rich. 
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84 ; 
est tints of autamn. All was cheerfulness and beauty 
as they passed alonginhaling the pure gales of the morn- 
ing, or basking in the glories of the evening sunset. The 
smiling villages stretched along the road, the gleaners 
scattered upon the fields in groups, the school-boys 
shouting in noisy glee, the children nutting in the woods, 
the sportsman surrounded by his dogs, and the fisherman 
plying his patient vocation, all called forth the sympathy 
of Lady Olivia, who was ever ready to participate in the 
feelings of others, while her exquisite taste for the charms 
of nature never allowed her to be satiated with admiring 
each bold romantic scene which successively presented 
itself before her. The rugged mountains, varied to their 
very summits with rocks and heather, the golden blos- 
soms of the furze adorning the valleys, the scarlet berries 
of the mountain ash, the deep red tints of the beech and 
the oak relieved against the pale bright hue of the plane, 
the silver stems of the birch, and the dark fantastic forms 
of the fir tree, gave altogether a magic variety of colour- 
ing to the scenery, the bright mountain torrents dashing 
rapidly over their pebbly beds, tinged with so bright a 
yellow that every stone took the tint of a cairngorum, 
the willow and “the ladye of the woods” dipping their 
long festoons into the stream, and the large deep High- 
Jand lochs, in which the craggy mountains and the droop- 
ing coppice were reflected as in a mirror, and the heron 
and the wild deer might rest in security amidst the soli- 
tude of nature. Such scenes as these called forth Lady 
Olivia's thoughts from the sorrow that had so long cor- 
roded within ber breast, and she rewarded the anxious 
golicitude of Colonel Neville by an appearance of re- 
turning serenity, and by at least concealing from him 
much of the sorrow she could not entirely conquer. At 
each place where they stopped, some glen was to be ex- 
plored, or some landscape of more than usual loveliness 
to be seen from the neighbouring eminences, to which 
Colonel Neville delighted to conduct her, and whatever 
he proposed to promote her restoration, she unhesitat- 
ingly complied with, and seconded by her own efforts 
and prayers. He conversed with her often on the plea- 
sures and duties which might still be sources of happi- 
ness to them both, and exercised all the ingenuity which 
tenderness and sympathy could suggest, in reminding 
her, that though much had been taken, still much re- 
mained to bless them buth; and that no affliction could 
leave them utterly comfortless, while they had the mourn- 
| privilege of sharing it together. 

All the sensibility of Lady Olivia’s heart was soothed 
by the consciousness of her husband’s considerate affec- 
tion, and the returning health of their interesting Laura 
became a continual source of pleasure to her parents, so 
that, as they approached the cottage of Colonel Neville, 
perfect serenity and peace appeared to have been restored 
to their hearts. 

A long precipitous hill led towards the gate of Glen- 
Alpine Cottage, so steep and rugged as to be often con- 

idered dangerous, though it had never occasioned any 
serious accid-nt. On the evening that they reached the 
gate, night was fast closing in, and their servant being 
impatient to arrive, omitted to stop the carriage and put 
a drag on the wheels, which Colonel Neville did not re- 
mark till he had proceeded a considerable way down, after 
which it was impossible to stop their descent. The 
horses slipped and scrambled for a considerable way, till 
at length the road suddenly took a sharp turn, the car- 
riage went off the track, and in an instant more their 
equipage was upset, and the whole party scattered over a 
bank beneath. 

Colonel Neville, though he had met with a violent 
contusion on the head which stunned him for some time, 
was the first to recover consciousness, and having ascer- 
tained that Lady Olivia was severely hurt, he became 
unmindful of every thing but the safety of his family, 
and overlooking his own sufferings entirely, he hastened 
to the lodge, which was still nearly a mile distant, to 
spread the alarm, and to bring immediate assistance. A 
crowd was speedily assembled from the village, who ac- 
companied him to the fatal spot, where Lady Olivia was 
still completely insensible, and as her shoulder seemed 
to be dislocated, his first care was to have her conveyed 
on a shutter to the nearest house. Colonel Neville then 
anxiously turned to the place where his daughter had 
The country people and servants stood in a 
silent group round the spot where she lay, and when 
they observed him approaching, a momentary effort was 
made to impede his progress; but the agitated father, 
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alarmed at their looks of grief and consternation, broke 
through the assembled multitude, and gazed upon the 
face of his child—she was a corpse—her head had evi- 
dently been dashed with violence against the trunk of a 
tree, and she seemed to have instantly expired. 

With a groan of agony, Colonel Neville sunk upon 
the ground, and clasping his daughter in his arms, he 
became nearly as lifeless as herself. The stillness of 
death reigned amung the sympathising spectators, and 
nothing awoke him from a stupor of overwhelming grief, 
till the sudden remembrance of Lady Olivia’s precarious 
situation roused up the manly energy of his character. 
By a powerful effort he stifled his agony, and re®ected 
how much must be done to screen the *-orst from her 
knowledge, till she was preparea tor the blow; and in 
silent but bitter angnich Colonel Neville withdrew from 
the scene of his misfortune, and placed himself beside 
the couch of his suffering wife, resolved that no tongue 
but his own should reveal to her the last and greatest of 
all her bereavements. Night and day he watched with 
fervent anxiety beside her pillow, fearful lest some im- 
prodent attendant, or some accidental circumstance, 
might prematurely disclose it all, and dreading, yet al- 
most longing for the moment when their tears should be 
mingled together, and he might give vent to the deep 
tide of sorrow that had so nearly overpowered him. 

At length all danger of fever seemed to be at an end. 
Lady Olivia’s pulse became regular, her pain subsided, 
| 





and Colonel Neville was informed that the hour had 
come when it might be prudent, a3 well as necessary, to 
| tell the anxious mother that she was childless. Then 
| was the time when his courage failed and bis heart sunk, 
for he was called on to communicate to another the blow 
which had stunned and overwhelmed himself. The 
struggle for composure and fortitude was long and severe, 
till at length bodily exhaustion, combined with mental 
anguish, brought on a brain fever, of which in a few 
days he expired. 

We must draw a veil over many years, during which 
the bereaved wife and mother was buried in unapproach- 
able sorrow, while her tears would have incessantly 
flowed, but for the rich consolations that weve still 
poured into her breast by the hand that is strong to 
smite, but omnipotent to save. 

Lady Olivia Neville had never before mourned alone, 
but now the eye which had watched over her with deep- 
est sympathy was closed for ever,—the hand which had 
so tenderly dried up her tears was cold in the grave,— 
the tongue that had spoken words of holy hope and pious 
consolation was never to be heard again. “ But, oh! 
the thought thathe is safe !"—that was what first enabled 
Lady Olivia to contemplate the past and the future with 
composure. TI shall go to him, but he shall not return 
to me! A few short years of evil past, and death-divided 
friends shall meet to part no mote.” 


—_ 
CHAPTER II. 
Yet in my dreams a form I view 
That thinks on me, and loves me too; 
I start,—and when the vision’s gone, 
I weep that I ain all alone. 
Ove To SoutTupe. 

“The heart will break, yet brokenly live on.” The 
affections may be blighted by sorrow and bereavement, 
but they never become utterly extinguished in the human 
breast; for while life remains, we must have something 
to love. and something to live for, Lady Olivia looked 
abroad upon the desolate waste around, and all that had 
been nearest and dearest to her was swept away. She 
felt like a “ withered scroll, a scattered leaf, seared by the 
autumn blast of grief.” 

An ordinary mind must have sunk beneath the weight 
of such accumulated calamities, but though her wasted 
form and pallid cheek bore painful testimony to the depth 
of her sorrows—and none who saw her could suppose 
any earthly joy might ever reach that heart again—yet 
there survived in her spirit that general feelirg of bene- 
volence, which created a desire to diffuse amongst all 
who came within the sphere of her influence such hap- 
piness as she was never herself to know again, and 
wherever she heard of sorrow or suffering in her neigh- 
bourhood, she left the privacy of her own home, to place 
berselfin the midst of a scene, where those who mourned 
often found their first consolation in pouring out the 
whole feeling of their hearts to one who was ready to 





unite her tears, as well as her prayers, with every afflicted 
sufferer, and whose words were the more impressive, on 
account of the feeble frame and fading colour, which 
seemed to tell that she would lead the way towards that 
happier state of existence, to which she so earnestly 
directed her fellow-travellers. 

But the warmest earthly affections of Lady Olivia 
Neville soon became centred in her two young and lovely 
nieces, for it seemed almost like the revival of a mother’s 
tenderness, when she gazed on their bright and happy 
countenances, and heard their cheerful voices calling on 
her to rejoice with them in all their juvenile enjoyments, 
No human eye ever witnessed the tears she often shed 
at the remembrance that her own Laura might have been 
such as they, nor the prayers and the efforts that it cost 
her to meet them with that smile of benignity and affee. 
tion, which invariably marked ber reception ef Eleanor 
and Matilda, whenever they were sent to visit her. It 
would have been difficult to say which was the most 
beautiful and fascinating of Lady Olivia’s nieces, who 
were thought by strangers to bear a remarkable resem- 
blance to each other. Matilda’s eyes rivaled the hue of 
the violet, and Eleanor’s were hazel, but the same classi- 
cal outline marked their features, and the same trans- 
parent complexion was conspicuous in both. Their 
superb hair flowed in silken ringlets over their fair white 
foreheads, and the laughing smile that dimpled their 
cheeks, and lighted up their countenances with perpetual 
sunshine, attracted such admiration, that each was thought 
the most lovely and animated when her cousin was ab- 
sent, and both were acknowledged to eclipse every com- 
petitor for the palm of beauty and grace. This likeness 
between their daughters gave additional interest to the 
keen rivalship between Lady Fitz-Patrick and Lady 
Howard, which of them ‘should enjoy the greatest ad- 
vantages in future life, and be the most universally 


admired. “I only wish our uncle Sir Philip couid see 
Eleanor!” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, with a glance of appro- 


bation at her beautiful daughter; “ he is such an enthu- 
siast about symmetry of features and elegance of accom- 
plishments, that I am sure he would appreciate her.” 

“ As far as the hands and feet can be cultivated, she 
is certainly unrivaled,” replied Lady Howard sarcas- 
tically, “and that is all Sir Philip will ever trouble his 
head about ; but my svstem comprehends rather more 
than yours,-—and by the time I have finished reading all 
the books on education that are now on the table, I hope 
to have completed my new method, and that Matilda will 
have some mind, as well as manner, before she goes into 
the world.” 

Being desirous to see much of her nieces, Lady Olivia 
Neville resolved to settle, while they were in Edinburgh, 
at Ashgrove, a cottage only two miles distant, which had 
belonged to her husband, and where she had spent many 
of her happiest years, before the afflicting peiiod, when 
their children had withered, like blossoms of spring, in 
her arms, and the beloved partner of her sorrow had 
himself been so suddenly snatched away. It was a 
lovely retreat, which an artist would have desired to 
paint, or a poct to sing, as the appropriate refuge of in- 
nocence and peace. The bouse was smaller than might 
have been required with her very liberal income, but it 
was well adapted to Lady Olivia’s secluded habits; 
and its rustic elegance, and cheerful aspect, pleased 
the taste of all who sawit. ‘The wide casements of 
the windows were wreathed with China roses, passion 
flowers, and garlands of clematis, and the porch was em- 
bowered with luxuriant jessamine, varied by the gayer 
blossoms of the golden budliah, and the crimson fuschie, 
while the air was perfumed with the aromatic flavour of 
the delicious verbena, and the loxuriant sweet-briar. A 
lovely green lawn sloped to the edge of the deep blue 
sea, and was washed by its waves,--the garden was 
covered with a rich and brilliant tapestry of flowers, and 
| @ grove of lofty sycamores and beeches varied, by their 
| dark embowering foliage, the brightness and gaiety of 
| 
! 





the surrounding scene, while the patches of light that 
stole through the branches gave variety to the velvet turf 

| beneath. Not a sound was to be heard but the song of 
| the blackbird and thrush,—the deep cooing of the wood- 
pigeon, the sighing of the breeze, and the roar of the 
ocean. Lady Olivia delighted to dwell amidst the sounds 

| as well as the sights of nature. ‘The wild cry of the sea- 
| bird was music to her ears, at a time when her blighted 
heart would have recoiled from more harmonious tones. 
As Eleanor and Matilda had masters for every hour 
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of every day during the week, it was at length granted, 
to the earnest entreaty of Lady Olivia, that each Satur- 
day should be spent with her, and nothing could exceed 
the eagerness and joy with which they both anticipated 
that morning which was destined to gild the gloom of the 
whole preceeding week, and give them some hours of 
natural enjoyment, after the heartless toil to which they 
were incessantly inured. Lady Olivia seemed to forget 
every care, from the moment they arrived at her house, 
except that of affording rational and varied amusement. 
She entered into all their diversions, and continually 
planned new pleasures that never would have occurred 
to themselves, so that all the joyous recollections of happy 
childhood became connected with their visit to Ashgrove. 
She laid out gardens for both of them, which were em- 
bellished according to their individual directions, and to 
which she carefully attended herself during their absence. 
She had ponies for them to ride, and poultry and pets 
of every kind which belonged entirely to themselves, and 
by such a continual sympathy with their juvenile tastes, 
she acquired unlimited influence over their affections. 

Matilda placed her hand affectionately in that of her 
aunt, and gazed at her with earnest and grateful atten- 
tion, while Eleanor examined a beautiful Bible, a recent 
gift of her aunt, admiring its elegant de@brations, and 
beautiful title page. 

“ Weare living at a period, my dear girls,” said Lady 
Olivia, “when but too many Christians are‘ more curious 
than devout,’ more occupied respecting ‘ new nothings 
than old truths,’ and I am anxious to take this oppor- 
tunity of warning you against endeavouring to be wise 
above that which is written. While others dispute, let 
us enjoy, for be assured that one spark of love to God 
is worth a folio volume of opinions.” 

“Yes!” said Matilda, “* Out of the heart proceed the 
issues of life ;’ and I recollect your saying, that a person 
who can talk fluently on religious subjects, without feel- 
ing them, knows no more than if a blind man discussed 
the beauties of nature, which he had never seen.” 

“ Precisely,” continued Lady Olivia ; “and it is impos- 
sible to express how much I am often astonished and 
distressed to hear the spirit of vehement and angry war- 
fare in which many people read and debate upon those 
llessed Scriptures which awakened the earliest affections 
of my own childhood, and seemed even then completely 
adapted to my taste and capacity,—which afterwards 
followed me in my happiest hours, with still brighter 
promises of hope, and in all my sorrows cheered me 
with sympathy and consolation, so that they have seemed 
continually like the eyes of a picture that were directed 
towards myself in every changing scene of life ;—but 
now how sadly have I seen them perverted into food for 
violent contention and presumptuous speculation.” 

“T often feel the truth of that remark when we have 
visiters at home,” said Matilda; “ they seem, as you once 
observed, so full of definitions and metaphysical distinc- 
tions, that they are like people who would net quench 
their thirst with a draught from the purest spring, unless 
they could analyse its contents,—nor rest their wearied 
frames on a couch, without proving that it was intended 
for themselves, when both appear so suited to their neces- 
sities, that it would be most natural at once thankfully 
to make use of the refreshment they offer.” 

“True, my dear Matilda, most true!” replied Lady 
Olivia, contemplating her animated countenance with the 
tenderest interest. I can trace back, through the remem- 
brance of many past years, the wise and necessary disci- 


one of loneliness@nd sorrow ; but you cannot know how 
the afflictions that were ready to destroy me have been 
alleviated. Could any ray of hope have cheered me in 
this world, seeing that the husband and children, who 
were dearer to me than life, can never be restored ; yet 
in this precious volume I read of promises which are 
daily drawing nearer to their fulfilment,—many of which 
have been realised to me already, and which I expect to 
find sufficient in that hour, when all else that I could 
have ever known or trusted to must fail. May neither 
of you, my dear girls, ever need the consolations of 
Scripture so much as [ have done; but in every emer- 
gency I cannot wish you more than that they prove as 
perfectly sufficient as I invariably find them, for truly 
these words of Scripture cannot fail to be fulfilled, « He 
who trusteth in God shall never be put to confusion.” 


—_— 
CHAPTER III. 


Talking is not always to converse— 
Not more remote from harmony divine 


Theconstant creasing ofa country sign. 
CowPer. 


It may easily be imagined, that amidst the vortex of 
gaiety and business in which Lady Fitz-Patrick and 
Lady Howard involved themselves, they very rarely 
snatched a moment to look in at the quiet retreat of 
Lady Olivia Neville ; yet both these ladies felt an invo- 
luntary respect and affection for her, which kept them 
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able life, and only anxious to preserve that peace in her 
heart, and in her home, which she felt to be the true 
secret of happiness, 

Whatever length of time might elapse between the visils 
of her sisters-in-law, Lady Olivia received them with 
invariable kindness. She expressed no surprise at their 
absence, but welcomed them with the most cordial aflec- 
tion, and patiently listened to the whole torrent of their 
apologies and regrets with a satisfactory aspect of cre- 
dulity and good humour. On similar occasions, Miss 
Barbara Neville generally overwhelmed her sisters with 
bitter civilities and sarcastic remarks, “ wondering that 
they could find any time at all to waste on such an in- 
significant person as herself, remarking how lonely she 
must have felt, but for dear Lady Such-a-one, who never 
neglected her friends when they required attention ;” 
and sometimes affecting not to recognise them, when 
they first entered the room, and then drily observing, 
that “ really when people met so seldom, it could not be 
wondered at if her memory failed, and she expected they 
would soon be strangers altogether.” 

When Lady Howard did venture to Ashgrove, she 
made a point of always arriving brimful of news, taking 
it for granted that nothing could be more delightful to 
a hermit like Lady Olivia than to be put au courant du 
jour about the affairs of the world, and to be informed 
what had been thought of the king’s last spcech to the 
house of commons, and when parliament was likely to 
be dissolved. She generally brought all the most recent 
newspapers and pamphlets in her hand to leave at the 
cottage, and recommended a perfect library of new books 








in a continual state of self-reproach whenever she oc- 
curred to their recollection, with the usual remembrance 
of “ what an age it was since they had seen her;” and 
their ingenuity was continually exercised in the compo- 
sition of apologetic notes, written on pink and blue em- 
bossed pper, setting forth how inconsolable they felt, 
that the most indispensable business had occupied them 
constantly during the last few weeks, or that they had 
been actually on their way down to visit her when one 
of the horses fell Jame. A great impediment in the way 
of their going to Ashgrove more frequently was, that 
both Lady Fitz-Patrick and Lady Howard had an in- 
stinctive dread of visiting there alone. Lady Olivia had 
never made a censorivuus remark to either of them, but 
yet the tenor of her own occupations, pursuits, and opi- 
nions, was so obviously at variance with theirs, that the 
whole course of her existence was inevitably felt as a sort 
of tacit reproach to themselves; and they could not avoid 
occasionally placing their minds in the same elevation 
from which she viewed the busy scenes of life, and per- 
ceiving for a moment, with her eyes, the insignificance 
and folly of all that occupied and interested them. 
There was a degree of peace and serenity in the as- 
pect of Lady Olivia’s retired little dwelling, that insen- 
sibly spoke the language of nature to their hearts, for it 
seemed like the breath of morning to a fevered soul, or 
like the calmness of healthful repose after the tossings of 
delirium, when their eyes rested on the refreshing sight 
of nature’s loveliness. At no season of the year did that 
solitary retreat appear otherwise than beautiful, whether 
it were in the depth of winter, when the crisp hoar-frost 
had spangled the turf and the ivy with a light unbroken 
powdering of purest white, or when the rich tints of 
autumn were first beginning to glow upon the surround- 
ing woods; or in spring, that brightest season of all, 
which seemed to break upon our delighted senses anew 





pline of a Father’s hand ;—it is not yet completed ;—but 
what is once begun on my behalf, will yet be perfected by a 
power far greater than mine; andI can confidently await 
the purpose of God’s providence towards me, in every 
unforeseen circumstance of life, desiring that each wish 
of my heart may be implicitly prostrated before His wii, 
and that he would order all things as shall be most for 
my own real good and for His glory. 

“ Eleanor and Matilda! my dear children—the only 
children now remaining to me—it is seldom I dare trust 
myself in conversation with even a transient glance at 
the past; there are inward sorrows that never leave my 
though’s, but are buried there in perpetual silence ; yet, 
for once, I have desired to open my heart to you both, 
In the full belief and hope, that it will the more securely 
confirm our mutual confidence and affection. You 
already know how the whole sunshine of my existence 
became suddenly darkened,—how all earthly hope was 
crushed at once,—how every succeeding year has been 








every successive year, as if we had never before witnessed 
its joyous opening, enlivened by the sunny hedge-rows 
bursting into life; the fresh bright tints of the forest ; 
the early blossom of the fruit trees; the tufts of primroses 
and violets, the lilacs, rododendrons, and laburnums, the 
snow-drops and byacinths, enamelling every bank ; the 
soft gentle breeze ; the clear blue sky, and the chogus of 
a thousand songsters. Even the hackneyed minds of 
those like Lady Fitz-Patiick and Lady Howard, whose | 
joys were all artificial, could not but pause in such scenes 
for a moment, to ask themselves whether the tumultuous 
pleasures of their existence were not dearly purchased at 
the price of such peace as the world knows not of, and 
which they had never experienced themselves, though 
they could trace its existence and its influence in the 
calm and dignified countenance of Lady Olivia Neville, 
whose whole aspect and deportment showed the serenity 
that reigned within, undisturbed by a single care respect- 
ing the busy competitions and petty rivalsbips of fashion- 





which it was absolutely essential for every mortal to read. 
Religion being a branch of literature, was sometimes 
introduced also for Lady Olivia’s edification, and most 
fluently discussed. There was generally some point of 
deep controversy, which had caused a great deal of wit 
and learning to be recently expended, and wherein squad- 
rons of text were drawn up against each other in hostile 
array ; and in whatever form the attacks or replies might 
be laid before the public, Lady Howard brought the 
whole packet of them as an appropriate gift for her sis- 
ter-in-law, who found great difficulty in politely evading 
the promise which was often nearly extorted from her, 
that she would carefully study the subject, and mark the 
passages she approved of ! 

Lady Fitz-Patrick was equally kind and communica- 
tive in her own line, during her visits to Lady Olivia, 
for whose amusement she generally began with announc- 
ing a long list of marriages between persons whom her 
auditor had never seen or heard of, with an elaborate 
description of the ¢rousseaua and settlements. She bad 
frequently some quarrel with her milliner to give the 
particulars of—or a new lady’s maid, whose qualifications 
must be described. Sometimes, also, she enlarged at 
great length on the splendour of her last new carriage, 
or on the magnificence of some recent addition to her 
jewel-box, being scarcely able to persuade herself that 
such a recital should not awaken some degree of that 
interest and envy in the breast of Lady Olivia which 
they infallibly excited in ordinary minds; but the mere 
spectacle of life had never at any time power to raise the 
most transient emotion in one who acknowledged no 
happiness but that which sprung from the heart; and 
Lady Fitz-Patrick little thought it was only when she 
made some passing allusion to her husband or children, 
that a sigh rose from the inmost feelings of Lady Olivia, 
when she reflected, that if hers had been spared, no 
splendour could have added to her happiness, nor any 
poverty diminished it. Occasionally in ber conversation, 
Lady Fitz-Patrick stumbled on some anecdote of the 
theatre which was hastily suppressed, as not being suit- 
able to her auditor ; but there was another ground upon 
which she always felt perfectly secure. Every instance 
she could mention was carefully hoarded up for her visits 
to Ashgrove of the dreadful crowds she had encountered 
to hear some celebrated preacher, and of the rapturous 
admiration with which he bad filled her. His style, his 
language, his voice, his manner, were all described and 
commented on with the most enthusiastic delight, and 
she generally wound up the whole by eagerly insisting, 
that Lady Olivia ought to drive to town the following 
Sunday, and enjoy such a treat as she had described. 

There was often au air of good-humovured patronage 
in the tone of both Lady Fitz-Patrick and Lady Howard, 
when they took leave after paying what they considered 
a successful and entertaining visit, and their repeated 
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promises to return very soon were reiterated in a voice 
which plainly showed what a favour their coming at all 


really ought to be considered. If they arrived, as was | 


often the case, during Lady Olivia’s dinner, they smiled 
at her early hours and simple diet, but she was always 
ready to join in the Jaugh, and to insist on its being their 
luncheon, as she maintained that her own country fare 
ought to be an agreeable variety, after the “ toujours per- 
drix” to which they were accustomed at home. “ You 
certainly mean to live for ever, Olivia! as one might 
suppose that Sancho’s doctor had banished all your 
dressed dishes every day,” said Lady Howard, laugh- 
ingly, drawing in her chair opposite to her hostess, one 
afternoon at Ashgrove. ‘here is surely a stereotyped 
edition of this roast mutton in your house, for I see it so 
often here.” 

««« When unadorned, adorned the most,’ is a favourite 
motto in my kitchen,” replied Lady Olivia, smiling; “I 
could always resist the machinations of your French 
cook, with his patés a la merville, and his soufflets a 
Voutrance, for I really think my own good honest Mrs. 
Millar worth all the Monsieur Chef-d’cuvies that ever 
were imported ; I like always to have some guess wha 
we are eating, and my housekeeper’s dinners are about 
as plain and unsophisticated as herself.” 

Mrs. Millar, to whom Lady Olivia alluded, was quite 
a domestic of the old school. Devotedly attached to her 
mistress, whom she had served for more than twenty 
years, she was a perfect enthusiast in all that related to 
her own department, and managed to inspire the same 
spirit into all her assistants. No one was ever known to 
excel Mrs. Millar in the excellence of her preserves ; she 
had gained a prize at the Highland Society twice for her 
balm and gooseberry wine, and her cakes and jellies were 
beyond all comparison the best in the whole neighbour- 
hood. Lady Howard seldom fuiled to gratify the honest 
pride of Mrs. Millar, by visiting the housekeeper’s room, 
where large presses of snowy damask were ostentatiously 
thrown open for her inspection, end an extensive range 
of fine old china displayed with unconcealed exultation. 
On these occasions Lady Howard always pretended to 
mistake Mrs. Miliar’s elder wine for champaigne, and 
generally poached upon her preserves, as she called it, by 


carrying away some jars of sweetineats for breakfast next 
morning. Mrs. Millar employed all the old women in 
the neighbourhood to spin,—she assisted Lady Olivia in 


superintending her Sunday school, and acted as the doc- 
tur’s deputy in the village. But her chief glory was in 
her poultry yard and dairy, which she kept in exquisite 
order; swarms of bantams, turkeys, ducks, peacocks, and 


suinea fowls, answered to her call, flocking around her 
in cheerful animation, and the pride of her heart was to | 
take Lady Howard and Lady Fitz-Patrick to admire the } 
pyramids of newly-laid eggs, and of cheeses meant to 
pass for Stilton, which were ranged on the white marble 
shelves of her dairy, along with dishes of the richest 
cream and of the most exquisite butter, bearing testimony 


to the skill and activity of her management. 

Mrs. Millar’s cares, however, were not confined to any 
one department of the house, for they extended over 
every thing,—the exquisite neatness of the rooms, the 
spotless whiteness of Lady Olivia’s muslins and laces, 
were all owing to the active zeal of Mrs. Millar, who 
would have abridged her natural rest rather than have 
left a single servant without her own careful superintend- 
ence. “I believe you would start out of bed at midnight, 
if you suspected that a grain of dust was lurking in any 
part of the house, and never rest again till it was dis- 
lodged,”’ said Lady Howard one day, in a tone of good- 
humoured raillery ; “ pray tell me candidly, Mrs. Millar, 
have you forty-eight hours in a day, or how do you 
manage to get through all your clerical, medical, and 
magisterial dutics in this house ?” 

«“ Why, madam, I always consider it a Christian duty 
to be active in whatever is given us to do, within our 
own sphere,” replied Mrs, Millar, in a tone of honest 
satisfaction. ‘ As worthy John Newton says, my lady, 
if a Christian man is appointed to be only a shoe-black, 
he will try to be the best shoe-black in his parish,”’ 

Equally active in his own place, and far more conse- 
quential, was Harley, the old butler, whose reverence 
fur Lady Olivia seemed the mainspring of his whole 
existence. She often smiled to see the fresh flowers he 


gathered every morning to decorate her breakfast-table, | 


and he made a point of serving up her simple fare with 
as much form and state as if she had been surrounded by 
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la whole troop ‘of domestics. When Herley attended on 


| his mistress at dinner, in his silk stockings, buckles, and 

well powdered hair, no one would have supposed that 
| his mornings were devoted to the garden, where he might 
| be seen by the peep of day toiling amidst the straggling 
| honeysuckles, or drilling a whole regiment of carnations. 
_ Lady Fitz-Patrick usually fell into raptures with all the 
finest camelias, chrysanthemums, heliotropes, and gera- 
niums, which Lady Olivia delighted to see her gather, 
and answered all her apologies for doing so, with the 
heartfelt assurance that she felt better recompensed for 
| the trouble of rearing flowers, if they gave pleasure to 

another, than when they wasted their sweets in the de- 
| sert air. 

Lady Howard always expressed her wonder that Lady 
Olivia had not purchased some new plant which was 
recently invented, or imported from Terra Incognita, 
without which no conservatory could be worth a glance, 
She ridiculed the garden for its contracted dimensions 
| too, and once remarked on its being so limited, that if 
| ever there was too much rain, Harley might shelter it 
all with an umbrella. Lady Olivia never seemed in the 
least degree annoyed with either the raillery or the con- 
descension of her sisters-in-law, but cheerfully entered 
| into their jests, when these were merely directed at her- 
| self. She had been long and painfully sensible that her 
| words were listened to with restraint and distrust, when- 
| ever she attempted to introduce any thing tending te 
| seriousness in conversation, and that the smallest item 
| of a religious sentiment was looked upon as the giving 
out of a text, which must inevitably be followed by a 
| sermon, and therefore she tried to conciliate their con- 
fidence and regard, by attending to whatever they said 
| with affectionate interest, and by evincing, that however 

trifling it might have appeared as relating to herself, yet 
| in so far as her friends felt affected by circumstances, 
they became important to her, and Lady Olivia patiently 
awaited the time when God in His good providence 
would, she trusted and believed, give her a favourable 
opportunity of imparting that light and peace to her 
nearest connections, which she had been so often the 
| means of communicating to comparative strangers. 
| Sir Francis Howard was the most good-natured, easy 
man in the world, and dropped in continually upon Lady 
Olivia, at all hours and in all weathers, without fear, 
doubt, or apprehension on the score of their religious 
differences. “I don’t know what you call a methodist,” 
he often said, drawing in his chair at Ashgrove; “ but 
| if they are all like you, Olivia, I shall join the society 
| myself.” When she spoke upon religion, he leaned 
back in his chair, with smiling resignation, aod patiently 
waited till Lady Olivia concluded, without making any 
reply or objection, having discovered that expedient to be 
| the easiest way of getting over the subject, and then he 
talked about the game laws, and his own preserves, de- 
scribed the last day’s hunting, and made her the confi- 
dante of all bis grievances, If Sir Francis had his dogs 
ill broken, or if his moors*had been poached, there were 
no bounds to the sympathy and commiseration he ex- 
pected. “ Poor soul!” said he to Lady Howard one day, 
“it does Olivia good when I invade her solitude now 
and then, to remind her that there is another human 
being in the world besides herself; and if she likes to 
prose a little occasionally, it is well meant, and all fair, 
| in return for the patience with which she listens to me. 
| Lady Olivia certainly has had great distresses, like other 
| people; and I never shall forget how kindly she entered 
into my feelings this morning, on the loss of poor Petru- 
chio!” 

“Is Petruchio dead! that noble horse for which you 
paid two hundred guineas last year; how very teazing!” 
exclaimed Lady Howard, “I am sure, Sir Francis, the 
vulgar proverb about being as strong as a horse cannot 
have originated in your stable, where they appear to do 

nothing but die. We shall soon be absolutely ruined.” 
| «So much the better!” replied Sir Francis. “ Nothing 

can equal complete bankruptcy for setting one above the 
| world, and all its trifling cares. You will see a rich man 
driving a hard bargain for his place in an omnibus, but 
a ruined man travels with post-borses, and his wife has 
always the prettiest little poney-carriage in the world. 
| You may have every thing in splendour when I have 
| been whitewashed by paying a shilling in the pound,” 
“There is some truth in what you say,” answered 
| Lady Howard, «I observe people who have been con- 
| sidered perfectly ruined, ever since I can recollect, and 





who never find a necessity for denying themselves any 


thing. Itis a secret known only to the initiated how 
they got on so well; but my old-fashioned idea of ruin, 
when people used to retrench, is quite exploded now, 
even among milliners and shop-keepers, who rise supe- 
rior to the frowns of fortune, and expand into more 
splendid dimensions than ever, after being gazetted.” 

«“ I remember seeing a book of Cobbett’s to show how 
aman may live well and keep his carriage on five hun- 
dred pounds a year,” continued Sir Francis; “ but some 
of my own friends are much cleverer, since they live 
well, and keep half a dozen hunters upon nothing at all; 
so I must apply to them for a hint or two upon ways 
and means, if your prophecy be ever realised, and we 
give up attempting to keep within the trammels of an 
income.” 

There were few things in the world that Sir Richard 
Fitz-Patrick thought so seriously about as his dinner, and 
the cook had not more trouble in preparing ragouts than 
he had himself in preparing an appetite. Dr. Mansfield 
once jocularly told him his only chance of health would 
be to live on sixpence a day, and to earn it himself, as 
he required so much exercise; and therefore occasion- 
ally, when Sir Richard felt rather “off his feed,” as 
spurtsmen express themselves, he extended his constitu- 
tional walk as far as Ashgrove; but he considered it a 
waste of time to sit down above ten minutes, and, with 
compliments to Lady Olivia on the appetising eflects of 
sea air, and a steady refusal of any refreshment that 
might endanger the full enjoyment of his approaching 
meal, he generally hastened on, giving a glance of anx- 
ious solicitude at his watch, to ascertain whether he had 
left ample time to reach home with his usual punctuality 
for dinner. If Sir Richard Fitz-Patrick could bave been 
gifted with an unlimited power of eating and sleeping, 
his life would have been divided between these two 
states of enjoyment, for he knew nothing else that de- 
served the name of pleasure, and was often heard to de- 
clare, that the only thing in the twenty-four hours worth 
living for was the sound of the gong. With such a per- 
son, it was difficult for a mind like Lady Olivia’s to find 
any subject of common interest. But, independently of 
her kind feelings towards every one, she considered her 
connections as having been given to her by Providence 
for some wise purpose—that it was in the sphere where 
he had placed her, that her most immediate duties were 
to be found, and that such influence as she should gain 
over the mind of Sir Richard Fitz-Patrick, by showing 
him all the kindness and courtesy in her power, was a 
trust which she must endeavour to preserve and to exer- 
cise for the advancement of religion in his heart, when- 
ever an opportunity offered of impressing its importance, 
or of recommending its blessed influence, either by her 
example or her conversation. 

One morning, soon after Lady Fitz-Patrick and Lady 
Howard had arrived, to settle for the season in Moray 
Place, Lady Olivia was, as usual, quietly seated in her 
boudoir, surrounded with books and work—the table 
covered with flowers, and the sunshine streaming in at 
every window—the tame robins hopping on the balcony, 
and not a sound to be beard but the autumn leaves rust- 
ling in the wind. It was the solitude she loved, and her 
eye rested pensively on those portraits that hung on the 
opposite wall, which were still the favourite companions 
of her thoughts. The remembrance cheered her of many 
around, whose sorrowful hearts she had comforted, and 
though weaned entirely from the world, and living en- 
tirely for another, she still occupied her thoughts with 
plans of unwearied benevolence, and generous kindness 
to all whom she could benefit. 

With such a heart, it was impossible that Lady Olivia 
could feel herself alone; wherever she turned, there was 
some object of interest, and whatever she did had a mo- 
tive in it which animated her to exertion: hers was no 
dull and heartless routine of duties. If there was any 
pleasure in the world which Lady Olivia Neville su- 
premely valued, it was the privacy she enjoyed in her 
own home, the hours of peaceful retirement and holy 
meditation which she spent, as we have described, in the 
solitude of her boudoir,—and a shade of deep regret 
passed over her countenance when she opened her writing 
desk on the morning in question, and wrote a letter of 
considerable length, which she hastily sealed and in- 
stantly despatched. “It must be done,” thought she 
with a sigh, as Harley closed the door; “Jet no selfish 
consideration interfere with this duty; ought net I rather 
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to rejoice that something can now be sacrificed as a proof, 
that it is not in mere idle words, but in deed and in truth 
that I place all I have, and all I enjoy, at the disposal of 
Him who appoints every trial, and who will give me his 
blessing on/y in the line of duty, and of cheerful obedi- 
ence ?” 

Soon after Lady Olivia had resumed her reading, the 
door was unexpectedly thrown open by Harley, to an- 
nounce Lady Fitz-Patrick and Lady Howard, who called 
so much earlier than they had ever done before, that his 
curiosity was evidently aroused, and he stirred the fire, 
which was already in a blaze, and lingered for some mo- 
ments to arrange the tables, though they were always in 
perfect order ; but Lady Howard waited impatiently till 
his manceuvres were exhausted, and the instant he left 
the room she began upon the object of her visit in a 
tone of great anxiety and vexation. “ My dear Olivia! 
we are come to request what you seldom offer, though 
you can always give it of the best quality when re- 
quired—I mean a little morsel of good advice. You 
have heard no doubt of Barbara’s misfortune! it turns 
out to be quite certain that her agent has failed, and all 
her little fortune is utterly lost! she is at this moment 
quite penniless! Now we know that whatever is most 
judicious and most generous, will at once occur to you, 
and we mean to place ourselves entirely in your hands, 
to act towards her on this occasion as your wisdom and 
kindness may suggest.” 

“Thank you, Maria,” replied Lady Olivia, warmly. 
«“T heard what you told me last night with sincere regret, 
and was anxious that we should all consult together 
what is to be done. In one respect I have perhaps anti- 
cipated you both. I need scarcely remind you,” she 
added, in a tone of deep but suppressed emotion, while 
the colour glowed for a moment on her sorrow-stricken 
countenance, “I need not remind you who would have 
been Barbara’s kindest friend, and her natural protector 
now had he been mercifully spared. I know that in 
such a case her home would have been in her brother’s 
house, and I have therefore written this morning to beg 
that she will come here immediately, and remain as 
long as it suits her.” 

A pause of speechless surprise, on the part of her 
visiters, followed this unexpected declaration. 

“ Impossible, Olivia! are you distracted ?” exclaimed 
Lady Fitz-Patrick, in a tone of animated remonstrance. 
“T never heard of such a rash act in my life! Why, she 
may stay with you perhaps for ever !” 

“ So I expect, and perhaps it is better that she should,” 
replied Lady Olivia, calmly ; “ we are told it is not good 
for any one to be alone, and you know, Sophia, it may 
be more cheerful at dinner to hear another knife and fork 
in action besides my own, and my solitary tea-cup will 
look Jess deserted at breakfast with another to keep it in 
countenance.” 

“Tf you thought so, Olivia, there are always many of 
your own selected friends ready to take advantage of 
your slightest invitation. I know how they all prize 
your society,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, “and you will 
never be able to have them here in peace or comfort 
again.” 

«“ This plan will never do!” observed Lady Howard, 
emphatically ; “ for my own part, I would give up half 
my income to Barbara with pleasure, but as for tolerat- 
ing her society during more than half an hour in the 
day, it is an ulter impossibility; and how much more 
insufferable must she be to a mind like yours? Barbara 
is a perpetual parody upon yourself, Olivia—and if ever 
I am inclined to admire the Christian character in you, 
I have only to lock at her and be disgusted.” 

“ Why should you look at either of us?” said Lady 
Olivia, earnestly ; “no human being can ever fairly repre- 
sent the Christian character.” 

“Say what you please,” continued Lady Howard, 
smiling ; “ but you and Barbara together wiil inevitably 
remind me of the unfortunate prisoners who were chain- 
ed by Mezentius to a dead body !” 

“ No, no,” replied Lady Olivia, seriously, “ we shall 
suit each other much better than you imagine, particu- 
larly now that your sister is unfortunate.” 

“ Well, Olivia, on this occasion, as on every other, 
you judge more charitably than any one else,” said Lady 
Howard, affectionately. « Barbara's religion, if she had 
any, would be like the blazing of a comet, and yours 
shines like a star with mild unchanging lustre, which 


All yo ever say is suitable to the dignity and serious- 
ness of the subject ; but whenever my sister speaks of 
religion, I think she is as completely out of good sense 
and good taste as the pious well-meaning old woman, 
who said she had one foot in the grave and the other in 
the stars,” 

« What carriage is this that I see approaching ?” ask- 
ed Lady Fitz-Patrick, from her seat in the window. 

“ I had ordered mine to convey me to Edinburgh,” 
replied Lady Olivia ; “ but since you have not yet called 
for Barbara, we may as well go together, and send my 
chariot away.” 

« Thank you,” said Lady Howard, drily, « but I would 
rather not face Barbara yet. She knows I dare not fly 
out upon her in the midst of all these misfortunes, so 
she would be tremendously sententious to-day, and very 
probably bestow a volley of admonitions on myself. No, 
Olivia—you are the only person on earth who could 
have patience to stand the first explosion of Barbara's 
commonplaces ; so pray go alone, and set us an example 
of martyrdom.” 

“ Say every thing kind and civil from me,” added 
Lady Fitz-Patrick ; “we shall certainly call some day 
soon ; and in the mean time settle what you please as 
to pecuniary affairs, for Sir Richard has been exceeding- 
ly genteel on the occasion, and says he will concur with 
myself in any arrangement you suggest.” 

“T have been calculating this morning,” said Lady 
Olivia, “that the income which remained to Barbara 
beyond the amount of her house rent was so very trifling, 
that by sharing the expense amongst us, we might very 
easily settle an annuity upon her for life, equal to what 
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of benevolence within the sphere of possibility, other- 
wise their plans are no better than if they took the fucl 
out of .a grate to diffuse its genial warmth more exten- 
sively by scattering it over the ground.” 

« Still, though some of the fire might be wasted, more 
would remain than where no effort whatever is made in 
the sacred cause,” replied Lady Olivia, “I always en- 
courage people to bestow as much as they are inclined 
to part with on charitable errands, for whatever be the 
object, the mcre they give the more they will be inclined 
to give again; and you may feel assured that, to the 
best of her judgment, Barbara will be a faithful steward 
of whatever our better fortune enables us to spare.’ 

* As usual, Olivia, you remind me of Mr. Allworthy 
in the novel, where it was said that the judgment of the 
best of heads was often misled by the tenderness of the 
best of hearts,” replied Lady Howard, affectionately ; 
“if all the world were like you, we should already feel 
as if heaven were come upon earth.” 

“ Maria,” said Lady Olivia, “ you must not be en- 
tirely blinded by partiality, for J shall feel guilty of hypo- 
crisy if you think better of me than I deserve ; the only 
thing in which I approach to what I should be is in the 
knowledge of myse/f, and that keeps me humble.” 


—<>>— 
CHAPTER IV. 
Some quit their sphere and rush into the skies 


Miss Barbara Neville outdid Lady Howard's utmost 
anticipations, during Lady Olivia’s visit of condolence. 





she has lost.” 
“ Agreed,” exclaimed Lady Howard; “ only I must | 





move one amendment in our little committee on ways | 
and means, that the honourable member who spoke last 
shall be exempted from any share in the subscription, 
having already done only too much.” 

“ Remember, Maria, whom it is that I represent on | 
this occasion,”’ said Lady Olivia, mournfully. “I have | 
fewer claims on my purse, and on my time than you, 
and it will gratify my whole heart if either of them can 
be serviceable to one who was the companion of 
of his childhood, and whom I know he sincerely loved.” 

«Then, if you will not take my advice, I shall at 
least take yours,” replied Lady Howard; “ and what- | 
ever is the amount of our settlement on Barbara, Sir 
Francis says h, shall consider it as his annual tribute to 
all sorts of schools, and to every branch of every society 
that ever was, or ever may be established.” 

*« Barbara’s money has always been very liberally be- | 
stowed,” replied Lady Olivia, gravely, “and as far as 
she could she made it useful.” 

«“ Look me in the face, and say you are quite serious,” 
exclaimed Lady Howard, in a tone of incredulity. “My 
dear Olivia, your own charities are so judicious, that you | 
cannot surely approve of all the novelties on which Bar- 
bara scatters her funds. I admire your Bible and Mis- 
sionary Societies, where the means are in some degree 
adequate to the undertaking, and some foreign objects are 
well deserving of attention ; but as for my sister—why, 
her whole fortune goes for the education of Greek chil- | 
dren, and to establish schools in Greenland and the Cape | 
de Verd Islands,—our own poor Highlanders are much 
too accessible to be fit objects for her compassion. She 
would spend fifty pounds in sending a schoolmaster to 
the banks of the Mississippi, but not a guinea to esta- 
blish one in the wilds of Argyleshire; and would prefer 
a scheme in favour of Timbuctoo to one for the benefit | 
of India, because it is more inaccessible, She is secre- 
tary toa society of ladies for transporting all the people 
of colour from America to the coast of Africa, of whom 
she assured me that there were not above twenty thou- 
sand, and the expense only three pounds for each man; 
but she would not find the same excitement in subscrib- 
ing to enlighten and feed the starving and ignorant popu- 
lation of Ireland. Many ladies, whom I know and re- 
spect, unite such active benevolence, and such cautious 
discretion in their charities, that, though they are un- 
known to the world in general, their influence is felt 
wherever sickness or sorrow, or even guilt, can be en- 
lightened or relieved, among the destitute of their own 
sex ; they personally superintend those institutions which 
are for the good of others, and without any peculiarities 
of dress or of idiom, might justly be designated as protest- 








never seemed, more lovely to me than at this moment. 








ant sisters of charity ; but I like to see people’s schemes 








She talked of her trials as if no human being had ever 
suffered before; and she spoke volumes of beautifully 
expressed resignation, though at the same time she could 
not but say it was a mysterious providence that she 
should be deprived of all means of usefulness, while 
others, who wasted their substance in luxury and dissi- 
pation, were still left to enjoy prosperity and comfort. 
Many were the vain attempts that Lady Olivia made 
to be heard ; for her gentle tones were invariably drowned 
in the superior volubility of Miss Barbara, who always 
answered her own remarks, and fancied that she could 
anticipate what was to be said, or that her sententious 
reflections and long-winded sentiments, would be still 
more suitable and interesting than any thing that could 
possibly be elicited by another. An hour had nearly 
elapsed before Lady Olivia coukl attract Miss Neville’s 
attention to the arrangement which had been made for 


| her future comfort by Lady FitzPatrick and Lady How- 


ard, to whom their ambassadress gave all the credit that 
was possible, and rather more than was their due in the 


| business, 


“ I hope, my dear Barbara,” she continued in a sooth- 


| ing tone, “ that you will soon feel but slight cause tu 


regret this little vexation, as it occasions no actual change 
to you, except that we shall be more together in future 
than we have ever been before.” 

«“ That is a mutual advantage, certainly,” replied Miss 
Neville, “ and it will be some consolation on this trying 
occasion, if, in return for the comfortable home you have 
offered me, I may yet hope to be a great means of use- 
fulness to yourself. There are many important points, 
my dear Olivia, on which I have long thought you ex- 
tremely defective ; and nothing is more profitable to any 
one, as I am sure you will be the first to acknowledge, 
than to associate with farther advanced Christians than 
yourself; it will therefore give me real pleasure to in- 
troduce many of my sweet inestimable friends to your 
intimate acquaintance ; and I hope soon to see you quite 
one of ourselves.” 

“I cannot answer for that,” said Lady Olivia, in a 
mild but firm tone. “ Your friends, Barbara, shall al- 
ways be most welcome at Ashgrove, whenever they 
choose to visit you there; and I have desired my little 
boudoir to be prepared, that they may be received at all 
times in it, without restraint or interruption. But as to 
my own visiters, the few intimate friends with whom I 
now wish to hold much intercourse must be chosen by 
myself.” 

If the visits of Lady Fitz-Patrick and Lady Howard 
had been rare at Ashgrove form. rly, they seemed, from 
the time of Miss Neville’s arrival there, to have entirely 
ceased ; and any stranger, who had seen all their letters 
of apology, would have pitied them as the most unfor- 
tunate beings upon earth, they appeared to live in such 
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a succession of disasters ; nervous headaches, sick child- 
ren, lame horses, drunken coachmen, broken springs, 
and troublesome visiters, were all quoted and commented 
upon, as insuperable obstacles to their venturing off the 
stones. Miss Barbara very soon collected nearly a quire 
of these apologetic notes, and returned them in a parcel 
to Lady Howard, remarking that it was a pity she should 
waste her ingenuity in composing new ones, when she 
had only to alter the dates of these, and they would suit 
equally well a second time. But Lady Olivia, on the 
contrary, appeared as good-naturedly blind as ever to 
their truant habits, and persevered in sending her sisters- 
in-law specimens of the rarest flowers and earliest vege- 
tables. She always defended Lady Howard and Lady 
Fitz-Patrick from the censures of Miss Barbara, as if 
she had been one of the offending party herself,—in- 
dulgently finding out excuses for them, or giving addi- 
tional weight to those which they had appropriated to 
themselves; but vainly did she sometimes try to soften 
the asperity of their sister’s animadversions, for it seem- 
ed only to add fuel to the fire. 

« Cold, heartless, selfish beings !”’ exclaimed Miss Ne- 
ville, indignantly, throwing down the last note that Lady 


Howard had penned ; “I may be thankful never to have 
known such prosperity as they have done, if it would 
have made me resemble them.” 

“T have a great dislike to invective, Barbara,” said 


Lady Olivia, mildly. “If we were in real want of so- 
I am confident your sisters would make a point of 
being more here; but they know we are both very in- 
dependent, and that therefore they need consult nothing 
but their own convenience at present, which you see 
must have been greatly sacrificed, had they come when 


ciety, 


you expected.” 

“If they stay away till I need their society, it may 
be long enough, indeed,” replied Miss Barbara, bridling ; 
‘we have very little in common to make my intercourse 
with them at all profitable; and with such a circle of 
highly gifted friends as those whom it is my privilege to 
enjoy, it seems a waste of precious time to associate with 
any one who is not qualified to unite with us.” 

This observation was meant to cut two ways, and in 
cave its edge should not be properly felt, a glance and 
accompanied the words, which conveyed 


an emphasis 

their intended meaning to her auditor. The fact was, 
that nothing mortified and astonished Miss Barbara Ne- 
ville half so much as the very sparing advantage which 


Lady Olivia took of her own society, and that of her 
who thoughtit an unspeakable advancement for 
n to be admitted into their clique, which was, 


associates 


any pers 
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| pradence, and then they sighed and declared their entire 


| that they turned out ill, expressed her “ resignation ;” 


| as objects of painful sympathy, on account of the exag- 


in general, on as exclusive principles as any fashicnable | 


preserve in London. Each of Miss Barbara’s friends 


appeared, by her own description, to be almost super- 


human, in some way or other; and, amidst the pity and 
indignation with which viewed the 
other people, it seemed her greatest consolation to exalt 
the perfections of her friends, and to derive additional 
to her own virtues from the reflection of theirs. 
Much of the conversation in Miss Neville’s society con- 
confidential communications respecting the 
mental state of their nearest relatives; and each indi- 
vidual came prepared to sacrifice some of ber own con- 
nections at the shrine of spiritual pride. All the party 
professed to hate scandal, and to despise gossip; but 
Miss Rachel Stodart frequently confessed her anxiety as 
to the rather unsatisfactory frame of her brother’s mind. 
Mr. Harvey, in return, imparted to her sympathising at- 
tention, how deeply he was afflicted on account of the 
discomfort he had in associating with his father, who 
differed most lamentably from himself; and. Miss Bar- 
bara Neville was universally communicative—under seal 
of the strictest secrecy—about the incurable worldliness of 
her sisters, respecting whom she was considered to be 
suffering deep and continual affliction. She also hinted 
mysteriously about the trials she had with Lady Olivia; 
but as no specific charge could be brought forward, a 
zeneral feeling of disapprobation and suspicion through- 
out the whole circle was all that ensued. 

Miss Rachel Stodart had so many superlative duties 
to do, that little time was left at her disposal for common 
cnes; and her brother’s “very unsatisfactory state of 
mind” was certainly not likely to be brought round in 
consequence of the discomfort to which he often found 
himself consigned at home, while she attended to the 
wants of any one else in preference, as she had a con- 


she 


lustre 


sisted of 


tinual tendency to do every other person’s duty rather 


follies of all 

| already, as was once anticipated by the old Duke of 
| Argyle, that at last no one would stay at home on ac- 
| count of any death, except the corpse. 


| spirits from the funeral of his best friend, if he managed 














than her own, and felt more excitement in conferring 
her attentions upon strangers than in bestowing them 
where they were aright, in her own home. 

There were some favourite expressions in continual 
use with Miss Neville’s friends, among which the term 
sweet seemed to be literally a word of all work. There 
were sweet books, sweet feelings, sweet moments, and 
sweet tea; there were people who lived sweetly, and 
who died sweetly. 

Lady Olivia was equally astonished at the perverted 
use Miss Neville and her associates made of the word 
“ resignation,” for they seemed to bring a thousand mis- 
fortunes on themselves by their mismanagement or im- 


submission to “ the will of Providence !” One lady who 
had utterly neglected the education of her children, so 


another who had overtasked her strength, till her exer- 
tions almost amounted to a gradual suicide, was con- 
tinually talking of her “resignation ;” and Miss Rachel 
Stodart, who had quarreled with all her family opon un- 
necessary punctilios, talked with a strange kind of arro- 
gant humility about her “trials” and her “ resignation.” 

Each of these individuals inculcated patience on 
others, and bore the misfortunes of their neighbour with 
submnission, but they all considered themselves separately 


gerated view they took of their own trials. It was even 
a subject one day of consideration at Miss Rachel Stod- 
art’s, whether it was right that people shouid wear 
mourning for each other, and there was a sort of emula- 
tion in the coterie, who should exhibit the greatest ex- 
ample of rejoicing that their friends had been released 
from such a world of woe; but Lady Olivia simply stated 
her own opinion when called on, that we were privileged 
to indulge the natural feelings to a certain extent, and 
that no one could be considered amiable without them. 
She remarked, that it was impossible to endure our own 
personal sufferings too patiently or too cheerfully, if it 
were no more than the drawing of a tooth, but that when 
parents and children were able to bear the loss of their 
relatives with extraordinary firmness, it often proceeded 
from a natural hardness and coldness of heart, which 
was not commendable, and that in the much admired 
case of Brutus condemning his sons to death, she would 
have thought his patriotism more unquestionable, had it 
involved the amputation of one of his own limbs. “If 
it became hereafter the etiquette of fashionable life,” said 
she one day to Miss Neville, “to take no notice what- 
ever of the death of our nearest relatives, I should see 
little to admire in the achievements of those who could 
actually mix in society without exhibiting any visible 
feeling, and we should take care never to attribute to re- 
ligious principle any thing which may proceed from na- 
tural defect of sensibility; for it is too nearly the case 


In this respect, 
as in most things, the good old way is still the best, to re- 
tire amidst those who suffer with ourselves. The love of 
display and of excitement are so very insidious, that I 
begin to fear there was more knowledge of human na- 
ture than I was willing to credit in the French author, 
who maintained that a man would return with elated 


it, and performed the most conspicuous part himself. 

Lady Olivia Neville felt frequently surprised also at 
the very prominent place which was given in the con- 
versation of Miss Barbara’s friends to the subject of for- 
giving their enemies. She was not conscious of having 
any herself, and had never found a moment's effort in 
pardoning the petty acts of malice, unkindness, or in- 
gratitude, such as all are liable to suffer from in their in- 
tercourse with the world, but the continual profession of 
forgiveness would, in her estimation, have seemed to 
imply a lurking animosity, and a recollection of trifling 
vexations, which she thought it her best comfort to for- 
get; and, therefore, within her peaceful breast there 
lived not the remembrance of a single individual whom 
she would have felt the slightest difficulty in meeting 
with cordial feelings of good will, while she made a duty 
of praying, that rr she had enemies they might be for- 
given, and that if any real injuries were hereafter in- 
flicted on her they might be readily pardoned. 

Lady Olivia generally seized the earliest opportunity 


Sir Francis called it, when any unavoidable circumstance 
had entangled her amongst them, though her manner, as 
long as she remained, was full of urbanity and kindness, 
There were some that she certainly distinguished more 
than others in the number, but to Miss Neville’s sur- 
prise, it was neither Miss Rachel Stodart, nor any of 
those who were reckoned most “eminent ;” the leaders 
of the party shook their heads at Lady Olivia’s want of 
“spiritual discernment;” and it was disapprovingly ob- 
served, that she never made the slightest approximation 
to the use of that peculiar idiom in which all the ini- 
tiated among Miss Neville’s circle were accustomed to 
converse about their “frames,” and to discuss every 
event in “ the religious world,” as they designated them- 
selves. The manner and disposition of Lady Olivia 
Neville had always been so frank and accessible, that on 
the shortest acquaintance people were apt to imagine 
they knew her perfectly, though the intercourse of a life- 
time served only to show those whom she admitted to 
her intimacy, that truly to estimate such a character as 
hers would have required “ long converse and the scru- 
tiny of years.” Hers was that polish of the manners 
which proceeds from the polish of the mind, and with 
the kindest feelings towards every one in society, she 
considered it due to all with whom she had any commu- 
nication, that if it were to last but for half an hour of 
their lives, that half hour should be as pleasing and as 
improving as possible ; not that Lady Olivia was always 
forming resolutions to be agreeable or edifying, but it 
was her habitual desire, as the pilgrim who advances to- 
wards his home, is not continually renewing his purpose 
to go thither, though every step that he takes carries him 
forward by natural impulse. After a very few transient 
interviews, the friends of Miss Barbara Neville felt 
themselves competent thoroughly to appreciate her, and 
pronounced their final verdict, that she was “a sweet 
woman,” and it was a thousand pities she still remained 
in darkness. 

« Barbara!” said Lady Olivia, rising from breakfast 
on the first Sunday after her being settled at Ashgrove, 
“ we shall be in very good time for church by setting out 
in half an hour, when the bells begin to ring, it is only 
a ten minutes walk.” 

«“T do not propose attending church at all, while I am 
settled here,” replied Miss Neville; with a self-satisfied 
look. 

“No!” exclaimed Lady Olivia, in an accent of the 
most unfeigned astonishment. 

“No!” answered Miss Neville in an oracular tone, 
“T consider that Mr. Arnold does not preach as he ought 
to do.” 

“ My dear Barbara! I trust you are not serious,” re- 
plied Lady Olivia in a tone of earnest remonstrance. 
“ Pray, consider what you are about! Mr, Arnold is the 
established clergyman of this parish, deservedly beloved 
and respected by all his congregation, to whom he acts 
the part of a faithful and diligent pastor.” 

« That is your opinion !” said Miss Neville dryly. 

« And that of all who see his worth and excellence, 
as I do,” added Lady Olivia. “He has long known 
each individual amongst his congregation personally, 
and, far from confining his ministrations to the pulpit, 
he teaches, exhorts, and prays with them in their own 
homes, and watches as one who knows he must give an 
account. Mr. Arnold may not be exactly according to 
your taste as a preacher, but he gives us good, plain, 
wholesome diet, and is himself a most sincere and ex- 
emplary Christian.” 

«“ There is always a strong tinge of Arminianism in 
what he calls the practical exhortation at the end of his 
sermons,” replied Miss Neville, shaking her head, “ and 
that will never do for me.” 

« But, Barbara, we have no other church within reach,” 
said Lady Otivia, in a persuasive tone. “It must surely 
require much stronger objections to justify vour forsaking 
the assembling of ourselves together.” 

«“ Let me tell you,” replied Miss Neville, in a confi- 
dential voice, and with a very significant look, “ Mr. 
Arnold is still guite in the dark.” 

«“ Do you really mean, then, always to remain at home 
on Sundays?” enquired Lady Olivia, in a tone of unaf- 
fected regret. 

“Not exactly,” answered Miss Neville. “Some of 
my friends who live in this neighbourhood are to meet 
on alternate weeks at each other’s houses for conference 





of absenting herself from Miss Neville’s Car-terie, as 


and prayer, when Mr. Harvey has agreed to preside.” 
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“Mr. Harvey, the friend of Sir Francis!” exclaimed 
Lady Olivia, with astonishment, almost amounting to 
incredulity. 

« Yes!” said Miss Neville, decidedly. “ Mr. Harvey 
who was once a friend of Sir Francis, and of many 
others whom he now abjures. He is, as Miss Rachel 
Stodart says, ‘a splendid Christian.’ ” 

« You cannot surely be in earnest, Barbara,” replied 
Lady Olivia. “ Why! it is but a short year since he 
began to consider these subjects at all! What can he 
teach you that will not be still better enforced within the 
house of God, by one who has been a pious and con- 
scientious clergyman of our church for thirty years! 
One thing more you must pardon me for hinting, with 
the most sincere regret if it should at al! hurt your feel- 
ings. Viewing this subject as I do, it is my earnest re- 
quest that no meeting, such as you describe, may ever 
be held in this house.” 

« Any one will have much to answer for, Olivia, who 
impedes Mr, Harvey’s usefulness,” said Miss Neville, 
in an admonitory tone. “ He is a deeply experimental 
preacher.” 

« Rather too experimental in one sense, I should 
imagine,” replied Lady Olivia. ‘ Does he never remind 
you, Barbara, of that text in Scripture, ¢ clouds they are 
without water, carried about of winds, and trees whose 
fruit withereth 1’ Let us remember the advice of the 
prophet to «stand upon the old ways, and see which is 
ihe right and good way, and walk therein.’ ” 

« All you say merely confirms my own opinion, as it 
shows me how little you can appreciate Mr. Harvey ; but 
I must take you to one of our meetings some day, and 
then you wili be astonished,” said Miss Neville, in a pa- 
tronising tone. ‘ He completely explains the prophecies 
from beginning to end.” 

“Do you believe that to be possible?” asked Lady 
Olivia. “It is more than St. Augustine, or Calvin, or 
any of the sages or saints of antiquity, ever thought 
themselves competent to do; they respectfully received 
those truths which were revealed to their understandings, 
and silently adored the mysteries which it was not meant 
that they should yet comprehend.” 

“ Your views are extremely unsatisfactory,” replied 
Miss Neville, in a tone of conscious superiority. ‘ But 
what can be expected from any one who attends such a 
drone as Mr. Arnold ?” 

‘“‘ Barbara,” said Lady Olivia, seating herself once 
more at the breakfast table, with a look of anxious kind- 
ness, “ let me for once speak my whole mind to you on 
this subject, and then I shall implicitly commit our differ- 
ence of sentiment, with fervent prayer and entire sub 
mission, into the hands of God, trusting that he will 
pardon ali our errors of judgment, and enable us to pros- 
trate our opinions, as well as all our desires, before the 
sovereignty of his word and will.” 

«“ Well, say on,” replied Miss Neville, impatiently. 
“ Only let me premise, that if you expect to persuade 
me that it would be better to take pot-luck with Mr. Ar- 
nold, than to hear such 2 man as Mr. Harvey, you will 
only waste words and time upon a vain attempt, as my 
mind is made up only to attend where I find satisfaction.” 

“Tt is a sorious step, Barbara, in any one to renounce 
their allegiance to that church which has been the very 
gate of heaven to thousands who have gone before us, 
and who have thought one of their highest blessings and 
privileges was in belonging to it,” said Lady Olivia, in a 
tone of impressive seriousness. 

“It is the preacher, and not the place, I am objecting 
to,” said Miss Neville. 

Miss Neville silently left the room, but Lady Olivia 
had soon many vexatious evidences, that nothing was 
farther from the intention of her guest than to pursue 
that cautious and rational line of conduct which she had 
suggested, 

One afternoon, having rung for Mrs. Millar at an un- 
usual hour, she obtained no answer till after repeating the 
summons several times, when at length the drawing-room 
door was hurriedly opened, and the housekeeper entered 
in breathless haste. «I beg your pardon, my lady,” she 
said, * but Miss Neville had not quite finished her expo- 
sition when your ladyship’s bell rung, and I could not 
Interrupt the meeting.” 

“TI merely rung to settle this bill with you,” said 
Lady Olivia; « but what did you say about an exposition?” 

“I thought your ladyship had known,” replied Mrs. 
Millar, “ that Miss Neville assembles us al! every even- 


, 


formerly.” 

Lady Olivia looked up from her writing-desk with ex- 
treme astonishment, and paused in silence for some mo- 
ments. “ Pray, Millar, how long have you been in the 
habit of hearing Miss Neville expound?” she said at 
length in a tone of some anxiety. 

« Ever since she came here, madam,” replied Mrs. 
Millar. “I hope your ladyship will not be displeased, 
for we all fancied you had known it, or not one of the 
servants would have attended.” 

«No, Millar, I was not aware of this,” said Lady 
Olivia, “and am very glad to have been informed of it 
now, though you need not suppose that I blame any one, 
as it is all intended for the best. I must, however, 
observe, that as there have been so many wise and good 
Christians before us, it is most probable that any entire- 
ly new views of religion must be entirely wrong, and 
that we chould beware of being like the men of Athens, 
who were always enquiring for some new thing. But I 
shall converse with Miss Neville on this subject to-mor- 
row, and in the mean time, I think, Millar, that as we 


, 


as you can do with advantage to attend these, along with 
the more private devotions, in which, I hope and believe, 
you regularly engage.” 


sibility when duty obliges them to discuss or criticise the 
conduct of another. 
morning, in her most conciliatory tone, “I understand 
you have begun a course of reading to the servants, 
which I am sorry you did not mention, that I might 
have been present also, 
gret, since your arrival here, that you have never joined 
my family circle at prayers, and I shall be happy now to 


duty, and enjoy the pleasure together, if that would be 
agreeable to you.” 

«“ Our views are so very different,” said Miss Neville, 
“that your presence would rather restrain the freedom 
of my expositions.” 

«“ We might at least agree in the importance of study- 


if it will induce you to join me. Where e<planation is 
desirable, you may name the works of any ordained 


myself answerable for any instruction which is imparted 


casion as that of being taught from the word of God, 
I cannot allow them to assemble without being present 
myself.” 

Miss Neville’s look was more in anger than in sorrow 
at this declaration, and feeling herself extremely ill 
treated, she soon after left the reom, while Lady Olivia’s 
countenance assumed for some moments an unwonted 


insensibly down her cheek. 


— 
CHAPTER V. 
Her maternal! care 
TIneessant watches o'er the feeble frame, 
And bitis the changing scenes of life prepare 
Qur rising nature to a nobler aim. 
Cowrer. 


at Ashgrove, Lady Olivia was one morning alarmed and | 
grieved to receive a letter from Lady Howard, mention. 


both the girls had been seized with that dangerous com- | 
plaint in its worst form, and were considered to be alurm- | 
ingly ill. 





expression of chagrin and anxiety, which soon yielded, | 


Mrs. Millar respectfully withdrew, and Lady Olivia | of solicitude to relieve and comfort. 
took the earliest opportunity which occurred of speak- | tained more perfectly than Lady Olivia Neville that total 


« Barbara !” said she, the following | 


It bas occasioned me much re- | 


make some arrangement by which we may divide the | 


ing the Scriptures,” replied Lady Olivia; “and I have | 
no objection to confine myself to these for the present, | 


clergyman you please, and I shal! be happy to coincide | 
in reading them; but, my dear Barbara, I consider | 


in this house to my servants, and on so serious an oc- | 


89 


ing in her room to explain the Scriptures, and to teach | house, but without a moment’s delay she proceeded to 
us Mr. Harvey’s new views, which are most surprising, | Barry’s hotel, accompanied by Miss Neville, and pre- 
and quite different from any thing I had ever known | pared with all a mother’s anxiety and tenderness to take 


her place by the bedside of the beloved invalids, and to 
watch over them with the same deep solicitude and affec- 
tionate care which had once been so unavailingly exerted 
for her own children, who were scarcely more dear to her 
than Eleanor and Matilda. 

“ There is a right and a wrong way of doing every 
thing,” as the Frenchman said, who wrote a book on the 
best way of blowing out a candle; and nothing in the 
world shows greater diversity of character and disposi- 
tion than attending a sick bed. Every affection of the 
heart is then called forth, and must be accompanied with 
fortitude and prudence to impart that comfort and sup- 
port to the sufferer, which we often require at the same 
time ourselves. Few are capable of entirely neglecting 
those who need their care ; but on the other hand, fewer 
still can give all the consolation that might be expected 
on such an occasion, because there is such a perpetual 
danger of officiousness, and still more of being ostenta- 
tious in conferring attention on those whose situation 
obliges them to be under incessant obligations. A mind 
| of true delicacy will carefully screen from observation 


have family prayers here twice a day, it may be as much | all the labour and care which her attendance occasions, 


while the fretfulness of pain and dependence may be a 
continual trial to the temper, in causing peevishness and 
misrepresentations from those whom it is the first object 
No one ever at- 





ing to Miss Neville, though she did so with that painfully | forgetfulness of self which is the first essential in an 
nervous feeling which is common to every mind of sen- | 


| altendant on sickness. She seemed to have no thought 
| on earth beyond the sick room, and to see no object in 
it but the two beloved invalids, If they were feverish, 
| she soothed them; if they slept, she seemed scarcely to 
| have life or motion herself; i{ their spirits were de- 
pressed, she whispered words of encouragement and 
; comfort; and when their sufferings were beyond the 
| reach of her alleviation, they saw by her looks of silent 
distress how deep was her sympathy ; and often a short 
but fervent prayer breathed from her lips, brought the 
| light of another world to shine upon the darkness of the 
| present. 
| ‘To Eleanor and Matilda, Lady Olivia’s entrance 
| seemed always the harbinger of peace and consolation. 
| Their first thought on awakening was to ascertain if she 
| were near; and they closed their eyes to sleep with an 
additional feeling of tranquillity when they saw her 
watching with gentle, but unobtrusive care. She added 
to their comfort by a thousand contrivances which oc- 
| curred to no one else ; for truly those who have watched 
much over the sufferings of a sick bed, become fearfully 
ingenious in anticipating and relieving its wants. 
| Eleanor and Matilda scarcely needed to express their 
wishes, for they had only to lic still, like the prince in 
| the Arabian Nights, who was waited upon by hands, and 
every thing was done by an invisible agency. The in- 


| valids could often only guess to whom they were in- 
| debted for what afforded them pleasure or relief, but they 


i 


never found themselves mistaken in attributing every in- 
stance of considerate kindness or watchful care to Lady 
Olivia Neville. 

It was far otherwise with respect to their aunt Barbara, 


however, to its usual look of calm and peaceful medita. | the very sound of whose footstep ascending the stair 
tion. Lady Olivia glanced around her silent and solitary | made the patients shrink with anticipations of future en- 
drawing-room, while the images of her husband and her | durance; and when she entered the room, it was with an 
children crowded into her thoughts, and the tears flowed | ait of conscious merit that seemed to teil what an act of 


duty and of kindness she was about to perforin in visit- 
ing the sick, and in braving the infection of a fever, the 
danger and contagiousness of which became her favour- 
ite theme. Whatever might be the state of their nerves, 
or of their pulses, she made a point of asking the invz- 
lids a train of questions, and cross-examining them. If 
they felt better? If they felt worse? If they had 
slept well? If they had taken their medicine? If the 
doctor had been there lately? If their heads ached ? 


Some weeks after Miss Neville had been domesticated | and whether they felt prepared to die should their illness 


be fatal, which she frequently hinted was more than pro- 
bable. Miss Nevill: generally ended her visit with a 


ing that Lady Fitz-Patrick’s son having recently had a| selection of trite and commonplace remarks on the ne- 
severe typhus fever, she had invited Eleanor to take re- | cessity of patient submission to suffering, on the short- 
fuge at her house, but that, in spite of every precaution,-| ness of life, and on the certainty of death. 


If Dr. Jones came in, Miss Barbara scarcely let him 
speak to his patients, she had so much to say. She told 


| him how they were; descanted on her own excessive 
It was many years since Lady Olivia had left her own | attention and skill, suggested various remedizs that she 
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wondered he had not prescribed, and asked him whether 
it was probable they should recover or not. Whatever 
position Eleanor or Matilda might be lying in when she 
entered, Miss Neville invariably thought she could make 
them more easy, and insisted on their altering it. “ My 
dear! how can you stay in bed with your head so high! 
Let me remove one of taose pillows,” said she one day 
to Eleanor, and pray turn your back to the light, which 
would be much more comfortable.” 

«“ Aunt Barbara! do let me be miserable my own way,” 
replied Eleanor impatiently ; “it is not the sun that is 
annoying me most at present, but something much more 
teazing and unwelcome.” 

The invalids often pretended to be asleep when Miss 
Neville entered the room, in hopes of being allowed to 
repose in peace; but this expedient scarcely at all availed 
them, as she generally peered into their faces to ascer- 
tain if they really were so, and seemed willing to awaken 
them in order to enquire how they slept. 

Miss Barbara Neville was quite an adept at that pecu- 
liar sort of whisper, which seems the established mode 
of communication in sick rooms. It is just low enough 
to excite atlention, and loud enough not to balk it. 
There is a mysterious and impressive earnestness in it 
which commands the most intense curiosity ; and the 
invalid who is supposed to be too weak or too drowsy 
for listening to any thing, is generally kept in a feverish 
state of interest and anxiety by its continual sound near 
his bed, and learns by means of it, all that ought to be 
most cautiously concealed. In vain did Lady Olivia try 
to discourage Miss Neville’s loquacity, for the invalids, 
either sleeping or waking, only experienced a change 
from the sound of her voice at its full pitch, or when 
reduced to that irritating whisper which they dreaded 
more than the drone of a bagpipe at their ears. 

‘‘T see poor Matilda is asleep at last,” whispered Miss 
Neville across the bed to Lady Olivia, who was quietly 
seated at her work on the opposite side; “ she has had 
a dreadful day of it! Indeed, I am sorry to mention, 
Dr. Jones thinks it a great chance if she can survive this 


night unless her pulse falls.” 

Lady Olivia made signs to stop Miss Neville’s impru- 
dence, and clasped her hands with an imploring look, to 
show how earnestly she begged her silence; but it was 
oll in vain. 

“She is quite sound asleep, I assure you,” continued 
the whisperer; “and Iam very thankful to see it, for that 
is her only chance of coming through.” 

“T am not asleep, aunt Barbara!” said Matilda, faint- 
ly ; “IT hear all you say.” 

“ My dear girl! how sorry lam! Did I disturb you? 
Have you not slept at all? Doturn yourself round, and 
try to be composed.” 

A gentle hand was laid upon Barbara’s arm, and Lady 
Olivia led her towards the door. “It is, as you know, 
a case of life and death this night, and quietness is our 
only hope,” said Lady Olivia, impressively, as soon as 
they were beyond the possibility of being heard; “ex- 
cuse me, Barbara, but for your own sake, and that of all 
who love the dear girl, I cannot allow you to remain 
another moment in that room,” 

Lady Olivia hastened instantly back, and found Ma- 
tilda in a state of alarming agitation. Her whole frame 
was trembling, and sbe entreated her aunt not to stir 
out of sight for a moment, but to talk to and comfort 
her and to try if she could lead her mind into a state 
of composure and peace, as the idea of death, so nearly 
impending, had never before been impressed on her 
thoughts. 

«“ You often told me formerly, my dear aunt, when I 
talked presumptuously of being ready to die, that death, 
at a distance or near, was as different to our apprehen- 
sions as if we saw a lion painted on a sign, or met him 
roaring in the forest, and I now feel painfully sensible 
how true it is.” 

Lady Olivia laid herself down on the bed beside Ma- 
tilda, and affectionately folded her in ber arms. “ My 
dearest child,” she said, in an under tone,“ you and I 
have often talked of death, and thought of it formerly ; 
and we have prayed together that God would be with 
you in the hour of danger and of suffering. These 
prayers will all Le remembered now, when you cannot 
speak the language of supplication yourself. Try to 
sleep, my beloved Matilda, and be assured I shall remain 
here and pray for you till you awaken again.” 

Nature had been so nearly exhausted by fever and 
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restlessness, that all the soothing cares of Lady Olivia 
were for some time unavailing; but still Matilda felt 
encouraged and consoled by her presence; and a calin 
insensibly stole over her spirits, when she gazed on the 
countenance of her aunt, which was so peaceful and so 
sanctified, that all human passion seemed utterly extinct 
there, except when she turned a look of fond and anxious 
solicitude on the object of her affectionate care. Gradu- 
ally the perfect stillness of all around, and the growing 
composure of her inward thoughts, had the desired effect, 
and Matilda at length dropped into a quiet and refresh- 
ing slumber, which brought the crisis of her fever to a 
favourable termination. It was not without tears of joy 
and thankfulness that Lady Olivia learned from Dr. Jones, 
on the following morning, that both the young ladies 
might be considered out of danger, and that in a few 
weeks he was confident they would be perfectly restored. 

Never did Matilda Howard afterwards forget that 
hour, when the gulf of eternity seemed suddenly to have 
opened beneath her feet, and when all her terrors had 
been soothed and allayed by the message of gospel 
mercy. ‘The more she meditated on it, during the time 
of her convalescence, the more she saw its adaptation to 
her wants, and the more truly she loved its author. 
Many days were afterwards spent in deep and earnest 
conversation with Lady Olivia, during which her mind 
seemed visibly to expand, and she received a degree of 
pleasure and interest from these interviews, of which her 
whole future life showed the salutary impression. 

Lady Fitz-Patrick professed to be so occupied with 
her son at home, that she could seldom come to see 
Eleanor ; and she indulged a most unconquerable terror 
of infection also, which combined with other things to 
render her visits both few and hurried. The apartment 
was always carefully fumigated before she entered; her 
pocket handkerchief was steeped in Eau de Cologne for 
the occasion; her gloves were changed after she left the 
room, and she kept cloves in her mouth the whole time 
she spoke, Sometimes she did not venture to enter, but 
thrust her head in at the door, and held a dialogue from 
tence, to ascertain how her daughter felt. 

«IT would come in with pleasure, my love, but it could 








my children to take; so we merely administered the half 
of it, which was fortunate, since I rather think it did her 
harm. Do you_never prescribe valerian instead ?” 

Another day ®he said, “ Would there be any risk, Dr. 
Jones, in doubling the dose you prescribed last night ? 
It did some good, and I conceive the contents are merely 
antimonial wine and hartshorn, disguised in a little rose 
water.” 

«“ Madam,” cried Dr. Jones, in a paroxysm of vexation, 
“ either you or I must give up practice in this house, for 
Miss Howard could not survive a week of your treat- 
ment.” 

“ Olivia,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, one day when she 
saw her leaving the sick room, “ how I envy your nerves ! 
they would be fit for a sick nurse at the infirmary. You 
appear to have no fear of infection, so it is quite safe 
for you to brave it; but as I live in constant terror, you 
know I am much more liable to be seized with the com- 
plaint than any one else. You have always been, in 
every circumstance of life, a strong minded person, who 
could bear any thing. If you could form any idea of 
my acute sensibility on all occasions, you would really 
pity me; but it is what, I should think, you can scarcely 
even imagine.” 

Lady Olivia coloured deeply at this implied accusation 
of insensibility, and turned silently away, for her heart 
was too full to speak. « Alas! thought she, “the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness ;’ how many fervent prayers, 
and how many solitary struggles, has it cost me to attain 
that outward calmness which shrouds from her view the 
anguish and sorrow that have long been buried in my 
breast, and which must last ‘till mourned and mourner 
lie together in repose.’ ” 

« You really have quite a genius for a sick room,” said 
Lady Howard, drawing in her chair, “ and I often think, 
Olivia, how unlucky it is that you never tried to pick up 
a little knowledge of medicine; it might render you still 
more useful in attending upon invalids, which you seem 
to be so fond of doing.” 

“We should scarcely agree quite so well as we do 
now, Maria, if I took out a diploma,” replied Lady Olivia, 
sitting down beside her. “I believe Esculapius himself 





be of no use to you,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick one day ; 
“ and being so lately from the fresh air, would make me | 
very liable to catch the fever. I hope you have every | 
thing necessary, and that yoa will soon be quite well.” | 
Lady Fitz-Patrick’s head was then hastily withdrawn, | 
before there was time for any answer, and she returned | 
home to tell Sir Richard that Eleanor was really wonder. | 
fully better, and she could see no good reason for their | 
sending an apology to Lady Amelia Douglas. | 
Lady Howard was as clever in the science of physic 
as in every thing else. She had studied profoundly in 
Buchan’s Domestic Medicine. She knew the Code of | 
Health and Longevity by heart, and had read « Every | 
Man his own Doctor,” and “ The infallible Shield against 
Sickness and Death,” several times over. Her well 
stocked medicine chest was of most portentous dimen- 
sions; and she had even invented a pill of her own, 
which was a secure remedy for every sort of incurable | 
complaint. She quacked herself by the newspapers 
continually, and sent for a trial of almost every new dis- 
covery in physic which was advertised, declaring she or 
some of her friends had undoubted symptoms of the 
disease it professed to cure. Lady Howard's children 
also enjoyed the benefit of her prescriptions. Many a 
nabob, whose liver has been fried in India for twenty 
years, never swallowed more calomel than Matilda. If 
she looked flushed with exercise and animation, it was 
administered to cool her; if she felt languid with fatigue, 
she must require it for being bilious; and if she were 
undeniably well, there was nothing more effectual as a 
preventive of disorders than calomel. On the occasion 
of Matilda’s severe illness, lady Howard was deter- 
mined to shine. She had a theory of her own for fevers, 
and was with the greatest difficulty prevented by Dr. 
Jones from following it out in her treatment of the in- 
valid, and he felt often nearly in a fever himself with the 
trouble she occasioned him. Every draught that was 
sent to the house she made a point of tasting, in order 
to ascertain its ingredients, and generally threw out a 
rough guess when next he called, that she might impress 
him with a due sense of her discrimination. 

«I rather suspect, Dr. Jones,” said she one day, “that 
there was laudanum in the composing draught you sent 














for Matilda last night, which is a thing I never allow 


| would be puzzled in your well-stored laboratory, and | 
| certainly am completely so ; however, in medicine, Still 


more than in any thing else, it is most true that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing; and it is too late for me 
now to acquire all the skill and practice that you have.” 

“ You are pleased to be satirical,” said Lady Howard, 
laughing, “ and as a punishment, I prescribe for you to 
read carefully through this invaluable work upon diet, 
entitled ‘ The Life Preserver.’ ” 

“ Thank you,” answered Lady Olivia; “ but I never 
feel in such danger of becoming fanciful about my health 
as when I begin to study the subject; and the most in- 
curable complaints of all are those of the imagination. 
I once read the description of a polypus in the nose till 
I actually felt as if it were beginning to grow in my 
own.” 

“T perceive that your chief deficiency as a sick nurse, 
Olivia, is rather a want of activity,” said Miss Neville, 


| in a tone of perfect self-complacency. “I thought, more- 


over, that you lost several opportunities, when the girls 
were at their worst, of saying something striking and 
impressive, which they would have remembered the 
longest day they had to live.” 


“ Do you think so, Barbara,” 


answered Lady Olivia, 


| in a tone of reflection. “I can acquit myself of any 


intentional omission, but we have such a solemn repon- 
sibility to promote the good of those we love, that I never 
can feel satisfied it has been fully performed, and am 
quite ready to coincide with you, that more might have 
been done, though I trust our endeavours, such as they 
were, will have the blessing of Heaven, which can alone 
render them effectual.” 

“ To do you justice, my dear Olivia, I see no one who 
has such a varied and interesting method of talking to 
children as yourself,” interrupted Lady Howard, affect- 
ing not to notice that Miss Neville was going to speak, 
who had risen to leave the room; “ you never teaze them 
when they are unfit for it, like some people; and when 
you do give religious advice, it is administered to them, 
as their medicines are, so wrapped up in sweetmeats, 
that one can scarcely pity them for being obliged to 
swailow it.” 

“ You know, Maria, afflictions have been called pre- 
sent medicine for everlasting health, and I was anxious 
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to take advantage of their illness, to impress both upon 
Eleanor and Matilda the importance of being freed trom 
that moral disease of the soul which each of us is born 
with—which causes all the sufferings they ever see or 
feel—which brings death to our families and to ourselves, 
and which must send us to everlasting destruction, if we 
do not apply to that great Physician who is able and 
willing to cure us.” 

« Well, Olivia, I have positively thought, very often, 
after hearing you talk to Eleanor, that if, by tossing all 
my novels and visiting cards out of the window, or by 
shutting myself up in a dungeon, or cutting off my right 
hand, or any other desperate eflort you please, I could 
all at once become as pious and amiable as you are, I 
should almost be tempted to try it,” said Lady Fitz- 
Patrick, sighing, while she threw herself full length on 
a sofa; “but as for settling the whirl of my mind into 
a calm, and all at once sitting down to be * good,’ that 
is quite oat of the question.” 

“If you expect to find strength in yourself to do so, 
it certainly is impossible,” said Lady Olivia, earnestly ; 
“the man has never yet been born who could conquer 
the enticements of this world by his own unassisted ef- 
forts.” 

«“T cannot but think, however, in spite of all you have 
ever said on the subject, Olivia,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, 
« that if we only do our best, that is all which can pos- 
sibly be expected.” 

« And yet, do you recollect the case of Cornelius,” 
replied Lady Olivia ; “ he seems to have been doing his 
best, as far as nature could enable him, but he still re- 
quired the light, and grace, and comfort of the gospei.” 

«I know no one whose life is visibly under its influ- 
ence except your own, Olivia,” said Lady Howard ; 
“ but with you every action seems dictated by religion, 
which is as continually prevalent in all you do, as we 
observe vanity, and selfishness, and ambition, to pervade 
every thought, word, and deed of worldly men. Do not 
contradict me, Olivia—I know all you are going to say ; 
bat let me for once speak out my whole mind while I 
am in the humour of being so candid. You often re- 
mind me of that image of virtue which the poet de- 
scribes as being placed before the eyes of condemned 
gouls in purgatory, to show them the glory that they 
have lost; these are represented as turning aside con- 
tinually, but they cannot close their eyes against its 
dazzling brightness. And let we acknowledge what I 
never confessed before, and never would say to a living 
person but yourself, that the graces of your own charac- 
ter sometimes force themselves in a similar way on my 
thoughts, till J feel unable to shut my eyes to the con- 
trast there is between us.” 

« What a strong figure of speech, Maria!” said Lady 
Olivia, calmly. ‘It is worth while to be your friend, 
as that always blinds you at once; but recollect we are 
warned not tv measure ourselves by ourselves, nor com- 
pare ourselves with ourselves. You are aware how much 
sorrow I have had to estrange me from loving this world 
too well; and that so many of its dearest ties have been 
broken, that it would be extraordinary if I found any 
difficulty in withdrawing from its scenes. But, Maria, 
we may be quite indifferent to this world, and yet be 
very much unprepared for a better. If you knew the 
snares into which I am every hour in danger of falling, 
you would see that while life remains, sin and tempta- 
tion continue to assail us. 

“On the score of spiritual pride I may acquit you, 
Olivia, for never in my whole life did you say to me, by 
word or look, Stand by, for I am holier than thou,” ob- 
served Lady Howard, warmly ; “ and it is that humility 
on your part which makes me so ready to see and ac- 
knowledge the difference. It is impossible, my dear 
Olivia, to look into the mirror of such a mind as yours, 
and not to feel, as I have sometimes done, that, after all, 
you have chosen the better part, not merely for a future 
world, but even now.” 

« Last time we had a conversation of this kind,’’ said 
Lady Fitz-Patrick, «if you will believe me, I positively 
sent an apology to several balls during the following 
week, was denied to morning visiters, and read through a 
whole volume of tracts; but it did not succeed, for no 
tongue can tell the weariness I felt, surrounded with ser- 
mons, and every day like a Sunday.” 

“IT can easily believe it,” replied Lady Olivia, unable 
to repress a smile. “ Ouly imagine a young lady desired 
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which she had never been taught to use, and how little 
enjoyment she could have in them; but Eleanor, who 
is accustomed to create the most delightful harmony for 
hours together, and never to tire, how differently she 
would feel if she were shut up with nothing else for any 
length of time. It is the same with all the cajoyments 
of religion. To those who do not understand them they 
are an intolerable restraint; but to those who practise 
the exercises of devotion, how sublime are the emotions 
—how unfailing the resources they supply !” 

«No doubt you find it so,” answered Lady Fitz- 
Patrick, suppressing a yawn; “but I have not energy 
or resolution now to change my habits of living and of 
thinking.” 

“ My dear sisters,” replied Lady Olivia, « if I trans- 
gress on your patience to-night, excuse me, as we are 
soon to part; and before I return home, let me tell you 
how constantly you are in my thoughts, and how often, 
when my heart has been but too cold and inanimate in 
commending my own soul to the care of our almighty 
Father, it has been awakened to new life and energy 
when I thought of you and your children, and the tears 
have flowed from my eyes while I implored for you the 
same blessings that I had asked for myself.” 

“ You are only too kind, Olivia,” said Lady Fitz- 
Patrick, in a tone of some feeling ; “ and I will say this 
if any good ever comes of me, your gentle forbearance 
has done more for me than if you had rung the church 
bells in my ears every day, as Barbara does. My heart 
always opens at once to you, and shuts up instantly at 
the sight of her. She has such a disapproving look, as 
Sir Francis calls it, and cavils so constantly at every 
thing I say or do, that it is impossible to feel any con6- 
dence or comfort when she is present.” 

«“ What is it that makes so wide a difference between 
Barbara and you, Olivia, when you beth profess the same 
thing ?” enquired Lady Howard. “She seems always 
to be weighing her own merits against mine, as if we 
were in a pair of scales, and that the lower she depressed 
my conduct, the higher she elevated her own.” 

“It requires long experience of our own deceitful 
hearts to keep us humble,” replied Lady Olivia; “ and 
persons who are converted late in life generally make 
themselves more conspicuous than those with whom the 
dawn has been gradual. It is like a blind man receiving 
his sight in the meridian day, they are so apt to be daz- 
zled by the glory that is revealed to them.” 

«Tam quite of that opinion,” exclaimed Lady How- 
ard. ‘ Barbara is, as you say, a mere owl in the sun- 
shine.” 

“© My dear Maria!” interrupted Lady Olivia, in a tone 
of remonstrance. 

“Yes!” continued Lady Howard, speaking rapidly, 
“she had never any thing generous or comprehensive in 
her mind since [ knew her. Barbara’s very virtues have 
something diminutive and contemptible about them; she 
never ‘rives an oak,’ but she spends her life in ¢ picking 
up pins, and carving heads upon cherry stones,’ Sir 
Francis declares it his serious belief that Barbara is ex- 
pecting her memoirs to be written and published when 
she dies, and I know she keeps copies of her letters on 








purpose for the biographer. She is certainly one of the 
most voluminous controversial writers of her day, for 1 | 
never see one of her weekly despatches to Miss Rachel | 
Stodart that is not longer than any newspaper, and will | 
look splendid in the printing press. She actually lives } 
as much for fame as Frederick the Great did; and as 
small vessels are more easily filled than large ones, her 
mind is as full of vanity in her small way as—” 

“ Pray stop, Maria! let me say one word,” cried Lady 
Olivia. “TI was reading an aathor lately, who observed, 
that if every individual knew exactly what is said of him 
behind his back, no two people in the world would be on 
speaking terms. It was a painful view of kyman na- 
ture, and not, I trust, at all warrantable; but surely the 
friendship of sisters at least ought to be such as might 
survive that ordeal.” 

« Yours would, I know,” replied Lady Howard, tak- 
ing her affectionately by the hand as she rose to leave 
the room ; “and in return for the lenient view you take 
of ali my own failings, Olivia, I promise henceforth to | 
wink as hard as J can at Barbara’s oddities. In short, I | 
shall be ‘to all her faults a little blind,’ or completely so, 
if you prefer it. Adieu for the present. I knew that 
our conversation would come to an untimely end when- 
ever my sister appeared on the tapis, fur I cannot resist | 








to spend her whole day with a harp and piano-forte | 





91 
giving a critique upon her, and you never can bear to 
hear it. You have the worst opinion in the world of 
buman nature in general, Olivia, but the best opinion in 
the world of every individual in the creation; so I must 
ascertain some day how such « contradiction can be re- 


conciled.” 


—<—— 
CHAPTER VEL 
fn her thy well appointed proxy see, 
Armed for a work too difficult for thee; 
Prepared by taste, by learning, and true worth, 
To form thy chiki, to strike ber genius forth; 
Beneath thy roof, beneath thine eye to prove 
The force of discipline, when backed by love, 
To double all thy pleasure in thy child 
Her mind informed, her morals undefiled.—Cowrer. 

The evening before Lady Olivia and Miss Neville pro 
posed returning to the cottage, Sir Richard and Lady 
Fitz-Patrick joined Lady Heward’s family cirele at tea, 
when the whole party seemed to vie with each other 
who should contribute most to the pleasure and anima- 
tion of the conversation, Sir Francis began witb tell- 
ing all bis best anecdotes of massacring game, and Sir 
Richard exchanged some valuable information about the 
most scientific mode of dressing it. Lady Olivia endea- 
voured to look as if she was interested—and Miss Bar- 
bara tried to show she was not. At length Lady Fitz- 
Patrick and Lady Howard got complete possession of 
the field, by starting the only subject in whieb they had 
a common interest, and which was perfectly inexbaust- 
ible between them when once it was begun. A volume 
eould net have contained all the anecdotes they had to 
exchange, showing the torment they both endured frons 
Abigails and governesses, most of whons were as usual 
in the act of departing. 

“Tt would save one half the trouble, Maria, if you 
and Lady Fitz-Patrick would efleet a monthiy exchange 
of all the ‘treasures’ that I eontinually hear you ave ex- 
pecting home,” said Sir Francis; “ for, as Dr. Johnson 
or some of your people used to say, ‘ nothing i: lost that 
a friend gets.’” 

“Tt would be the shortest plan to keep mone at all, 
as I do,” said Miss Neville, sharply. “I would act be- 
come so helpless as Maria to be a duchess.” 

*- My reason for parting with Phillips at present is, 
that her officiousness is quite unbearable,” continued 
Lady Howard, without noticing these unwelcome re- 
marks, “If you will believe me, she yesterday washed 
my Mechlin lace cap without leave, though I had intend- 
ed sending it to be done at Madame Debris’s, whom | am 
anxious to patronise.” 

« Intolerable !” exclaimed Lady Pita-Patriek, drawing 
her chair still nearer Lady Howard's, while Miss Ne- 
ville took up a book to show how tired she was of the 
subject. “My maid Darrell has become completely 
spoiled. The other day when I rung several times in 
vain, she came up at last, saying, that as the housekeeper 
had not made the move after dinner, when | first sum- 
moned her, it was impossible to stir! I am told, toe, that 
she drinks beer and eats with her knife.” 

«Pray, Lady Olivia, if we may ask, how long has 
Millar served you?” asked Sir Francis, slily. “ We 
change our attendants like our dresses, at all the four 
seasons regularly.” 

“TI have had Millar for twenty-five years,” replied 
Lady Olivia, “and I hope she will remain with me al- 
ways.” 

“ How fortunate you are!” exclaimed Lady Fitz- 
Patrick, with a sigh; “ indeed, I have often intended to 
to beg, that if she ever leaves you, I may have the first 
offer of Millar—there cannot be a greater treasure.” 

“No, no, Sophia,” replied Lady Olivia, laughing, 
“you would not keep ber a monih. Millar bas many 
faults and deficiencies, but I have made up my mind that 
every one must have some. It is strange that the only 
persons in whom we expect to find perfection are our 
servants.” 

« Yes,” interrupted Sir Francis. ‘* We allow for the 
faults of our friends—we palliate our own; but an un- 
fortunate Abigail must have every virtue under the sun, 
or she is good for nothing. It is not amongst ladies’ 
maids that one would expect such ‘a faultless mons'er 
as the world ne’er saw;’ I she uld as soon go bunting 
in search of a fox with two tails. By the bye, we are 
in full cry after a governess also,—are we not, Maria?" 
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« Yes, and sv is my sister,” answered Lady Howard, 
trying not to be out of countenance. ‘“ Mademoiselle 


Bernstein has become intolerably susceptible of affronts, | 
| which her own credit depends: but a mother’s solicitude 


and is always imagining them to be intended, which is 
the only reason for my parting with her so soon. If I 
am reading a newspaper in the evening, and do not ob- 


serve her entrée to tea, she comes up with the air of a| 


tragedy queen, to hope she has not offended my lady- 
ship. When I talk of girls who have been ill educated, 
she takes it for granted I level all I say at her, and is 
sorry Miss MatilJa’s proficiency does not salisfy me; 


and if I admire any young lady’s manner or accom- | 
plishments, she tells me how very hard she has worked | 
lately, but that * Miss Matilda has been sadly mis- | 
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managed. 


“ True enough,” muttered Miss Neville, in an under | 


tone. 
«I must really send Eleanor to some school in Eng- 


land, or to some convent abroad, rather than encounter | 
all the vexation of another Madame Pirouette,” said | 
Lady Fitz-Patrick ; “ it will be the joy of my life when | 
she makes her conge, for her tongue is so incessantly | 


active that she talks in her very sleep.” 


« [ will venture to mention a request of mine, with- | 


out binding you at all to grant it,” said Lady Olivia, in | 
a tone of some diffidence and hesitation. “ Perhaps one | 
of my sisters may be disposed to indulge me, and if that | 
is not convenient, let us forget that I have mentioned 
the subject, for I shall press it no farther. The person 
whom I once hoped to have employed in my own family 
as governess, ts now in want of a situation, and I be- 
lieve if she were engaged in that capacity, you would 
soon think I had conlerred as great a favour as I feel my- 
self to be asking on her behalf, if you are prevailed upon 

I do not ask you 


to try her qualitications for teaching. 
to retain Miss Porson a day longer than she gives satis- | 
faction, but it would gratify me much if you would en-| 
gage her by way of experiment.” | 

« We can at least let her walk through the school- | 
room, as so many of her predecessors have done al- | 
ready,” said Sir Francis. “ I think the governess before | 
last remained a year; and poor Matilda was so unaccus- | 
tomed to keep one so long, that she shed tears at her | 
departure.” 

“A governess!’ exclaimed Lady Howard, looking | 
aghast; “and of course, by the name, Miss Porson | 


must be of British growth.” 

“ Does she play on the harp and sing in perfection ?” 
asked Lady Fitz-Patrick, who professed the most enthu- 
siastic love of music, and ge nerally interrupted it with a 
profusion of affected exclamations ; “ Ah! and bravo! 
and charming!’ coming in at the most inappropriate 
places, and nodding time with her head in regular mea- | 
sure, but usually half a note out of time. “ Music is 
my chief requisite in a governess, and quite indispens- 


able.” 

‘Miss Porson performs on the piano-forte admira- | 
bly,” replied Lady Olivia, “and she would be most | 
diligent in superintending any masters you might en- | 
gage.” 

« Excuse me, then!” exclaimed Lady Fitz-Patrick, | 
shrugging her shoulders and making a grimace, “She | 
could be of no use to Eleanor now; and besides, I am | 
already more than half engaged to take Miss Marabout | 
from Lord Fitz-Arran’s. Her pupil, Lady Sarah Jen- | 
kins, was married not six weeks ago to the old Duke of | 
Orton.” 

« We must take better care of Eleanor,” said Lady 
Olivia, smiling; “it was a sad fate for Lady Sarah, at 
eighteen, to throw herself away on a notorious gambler.” 

“ Miss Marabout is quite a prima donna among go- 
vernesses,” continued Lady Fitz-Patrick, « but her terms | 
are so enormous, I almost hesita‘ed. She has a voice 
that might fill the opera house, and indeed I have heard 
she was originally intended for the stage.” 

Miss Neville sighed audibly, but Lady Olivia was not 
addicted to sighing. Miss Neville shook ber head, but 
Lady Olivia’s remained unmoved; yet a shade of deep 
disappointment and anxiety clouded her usually placid 
countenance, while she listened to Lady Fitz-Patrick’s 
triumphant panegyric on Miss Marabout. “[ hope she 
will give all the satisfaction that is possible,” replied 
Lady Olivia; “ but I should have felt more sanguine if 
you could speak of her qualifications for forming the 
heart and understanding. It has been well observed, 
that the care of a governess is like that of a bird for its 





| ter with which she is to be connected for ever.” 


| for happiness and occupation—how it acquaints us with 
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may be directed to the outward accomplishments, on 


should be chiefly devoted to the formation of a charac- 

“ As for her disposition,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, in- 
differently, ‘«*‘ Eleanor is really a very good average sort 
of girl. At her age they are all rather irritable and self- 
sufficient ; but with this new patent governess from I.ord 
Fitz-Arran's, I expect she will become all I could desire, 
and do me great credit in the world.” 

“T have been thinking that it must be several weeks 
before my letters arrive from Berne,” said Lady How- 
ard, observing the regret and disappointment with which 
Lady Olivia had listened to her sister; “and in the 
mean time I have no objection to your sending me a 
sight of Miss Porson, that we may talk over her ‘ me- 
thod,’ and hear what ‘system’ she follows.” 

«“ Hers is a very simple one,” replied Lady Olivia. 
“ With a judicious mind, and an active but kind-hearted 
disposition, she suits her plan to the varying circum- 
stances and tendencies of those she instructs. Christian 
principle is her ruling object in every thing, and she has 
the art of inculcating it with all the occupations that 
interest her pupils.” 

«“ Then she must be something like yourself, Olivia ! 
and that ought to be an ample recommendation,” re- 
plied Lady Howard, warmly ; “let her come to me to- 
morrow.’ 

“It will be the best consolation I can have for not 
requiring her services in my own family, if she is useful 
to Matilda,” said Lady Olivia, with some emotion, «I 
trust, dear Maria, you will never have cause to regret 
having indulged me on this occasion. In essential 
points I know Miss Porson to be all that a mother’s 
heart should desire; and with respect to those graceful 
and ornamental accomplishments, which are at best the 
mere frame to a picture, [ believe her teaching will be 
such as to satisfy your utmost wishes.” 

« As for Miss Marabout,” cried Miss Neville, bitterly, 
“IT have no doubt she is some superficial dressed-up fine 
lady, who cannot speak her mother tongue correctly.” 

“ For once, in a way, you are right, Barbara!” ex- 
claimed Lady Howard, laughing. ‘1 observed, in the 
peep that Sophia gave me of her letter, Miss Marabout 
said that she would not be ‘ af-fraid’ to ‘except’ the 
situation. Now to do her justice, I really believe she 
would have been incapable of committing such flagrant 
blunders in either French or Italian.” 

«“ Well, we cannot have every thing,” replied Lady 
Fitz-Patrick, impatiently ; “ and there are thousands of 
people who can spell correctly for one who can sing like 
Miss Marabout. I have no desire to make a bas bleu 
of Eleanor.” 

“ My dear Sophia, you must not undervalue the im- 
portance of a literary education,” said Lady Howard, in 
a tone of dignitied remonstrance; “consider how it 
strengthens the faculties—how it enlarges our resources 
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ourselves, and with all that is noble, elevated, and in- 
teresting in the past bistory of man, or in his present 
character and circumstances.” 

« Addison or Johnson, hem !” said Sir Francis, laugh- 
ing. 

« Maria, all that you say on the superioii'y of litera- 
ture over mere accomplishments, is very true,” observed 
Lady Olivia; “ but if the one excels the other so infi- 
nitely, how much more do religious principles outweigh 
all that can be said of what is merely for the present 
hour, You will find in Miss Porson one who can dis- 
criminate the relative importance of them all, and who, 
while she will neglect nothing that it is your desire Ma- 
tilda should learn, is peculiarly capable of guiding and 
improving her taste in reading. 

“ | have always considered that reading aloud well is 
an extremely pretty accomplishment for girls,” said 
Lady Fitz-Patrick, looking very intellectual; “ and 
when Eleanor has time, I mean to have Mr. Barnet, 
the elocution master, for an hour every week to keep 
her in practice.” 

“ Miss Porson tells me,” continued Lady Olivia, “ that 
she considers one of the most important means of in- 
structing girls to be by conversation. Young people 
often attend but slightly to what they read, but always 


| young; for she knows that whenever her pupils are | confused or mistaken notions from books, which a judi- 
| grown up she must abandon them, and her sole anxiety 


cious friend may soon discover and explain in the course 
of discussion ; and it exercises their judgment in form- 
ing and expressing their opinions, which so few girls are 
accustomed to do, with any clearness or precision.” 

“So much the better!” exclaimed Sir Francis; «[ 
never wish to see a girl with opinions of her own; it 
only makes her tiresome and pedantic. I like nothing 
so much as the agreeable nonsense of young ladies, who 
never think or reflect for an hour of their lives, and you 
will ruin Matilda entirely by making her too sensible. 
She wiil do nothing but speak moral sentences, like Jo- 
seph Surface, and be just as little in earnest as he was, 
I detest all humbug.” 

“So do I!” replied Lady Olivia, smiling at the vehe- 
mence of Sir Francis. «I quite coincide in your enjoy- 
ment of a |.ttle lively persiflage, and would be sorry to 
see Matilda’s present gaiety and animation smothered 
under a mountain of good sense. But still there is time 
for every thing ; and as you see that the brightest colours 
look the gayest on a dark ground, soI am convinced 
that the liveliest spirits come out with the most effect 
from a mind where the groundwork is sober and rational 
reflection. Miss Porson lays aside some part of every 
day for a calm and serious discussion of all her pupil’s 
studies, occupations, and plans—not merely for a lec- 
ture, but she encourages the girl herself to talk. If her 
opinions are correct, she receives them with deference ; 
and where they are not formed on right principles, she 
endeavours carefully, but very gently, to rectify them.” 

“ Well, it sounds all vastly judicious,” said Lady 
Fitz-Patrick, laughing; “ but as Sir Francis observes, I 
would not give much for the opinions and reflections of 
a young philosopher like Matilda, scarcely yet sixteen 
years old.” 

« What plans or objects could she have in view,” add- 
ed Sir Francis, “except to be admired for a certain 
number of years, and then married at last ?” 

«“ Probably nothing better, unless she is carefully in- 
structed,” replied Lady Olivia, earnestly. “ Every thing 
depends upon the understanding being cultivated and 
enlarged, and on the heart being directed aright. When 
I see an unfortunate girl who is blindly driven on in the 
acquisition of her various tasks, by a governess who 
holds out no right motive for the efforts of her pupil, it 
reminds me of a race horse, mounted by a skilful! jockey, 
and whipped and spurred along the course. The poor 
animal cannot perceive the design of all this heartless 
labour, except that he is surrounded by competitors whom 
he is evidently expected to outstrip, and encouraged and 
urged on by acclamations and applauses from all the as- 
sembled spectators.” 

“A very graphic description,” said Sir Francis; “ and 
Iam sure both Eleanor and Matilda seem to be fairly 
entered for the sweepstakes.” 

« But on the contrary,” continued Lady Olivia, earn- 
estly, “if you fully point out to a girl the evils of ig- 
norance, she will long to be freed from them. Hold out 
to her the pleasure she may confer in her own domestic 
circle, by the exercise of her accomplishments, and she 
will desire to excel in them.” 

«“ What you say is really excellent,” replied Lady 
Fitz-Patrick, suppressing a yawn; “ but it would take 
more time than we could possibly spare, considering all 
that Eleanor has to do. I shall be grievously disappoint- 
ed in her, if two years hence, when she is come out, 
my daughter is not perfect mistress of French, Italian, 
and German.” 

“ You should give her a different language for every 
day of the week !” interrupted Miss Neville, satirically. 
«“ She must paint flowers, landscapes, and miniatures, 
like an artist, besides playing on the harp and piano- 
forte in perfection,” continued Lady Fitz-Patrick. « She 
is now practising the guitar, and will certainly be a first- 
rate singer. Whatever leisure Eleanor may have, she 
devotes to embroidering, in which I am really anxious 
for her to excel ; and I think it of great importance that 
she should keep up her dancing, and callisthenic exer- 
cises.” 

Sir Francis groaned aloud. “ What a tread-mill the 
poor girl’s mind isin! The arts and sciences must be 
thrown into a state of picturesque confusion during the 
twenty-four hours in which she has to study them all. 
Why, Sophia, a professor thinks his life laboriously oc- 
cupied in mastering one branch of art, but our friend is 





remember what they hear. ‘They frequently take up 


to be perfect in them all before she is eighteen.” 
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MODERN ACCOMPLISHMEN'Ts, 











« Eleanor is fully more eager than myself,” observed | down for an hour's solitary reflection; and as for Klea- 
Lady Fitz-Patrick, drily ; “ she would not abate one of | nor, it is absolute nonsense to talk of it.” 


her tasks on any account.” 

« Ah! very likely, for all girls have so much vanity, 
they will make any exertion to excel,’ continued Sir 
Francis. “It is a curious fact, that the willing horse in 
a mail coach is always shorter lived than those that are 
indolent, for he overstrains his powers. But I need not 
speak of Eleanor—she gets off cheaply compared with 
my own Matilda, who is destined, besides all you have 
named, to acquire a ‘supercilious’ knowledge of history 
and mathematics. She must repeat the name of every 
captain of cavalry at the battle of Blenheim; and her 
last governess was dismissed for ignorance, because she 
could not recollect how many children Queen Anne had, 
thoug) not one of them lived a year.” 

« Keep to facts, Sir Francis,” interposed Lady How- 
ard, “I have a great dislike to embellishment.” 

« Can you deny, then, that I caught Matilda in tears 
over a primrose the other day, because she had called it 
a monopetalous corolla, instead of some other designa- 
tion equally insignificant to her! It made me mournful 
really to contrast the poor girl’s feeling with my own 


“TI know that meditation is one of our most difficult 
Christian duties,” replied Lady Olivia, “ but, at the same 
time, it is one of the most important. We can read or 
hear a dozen of books more easily than we can meditate 
| properly on one; but yet our inward thoughts are the 
only tests by which we can know the real state of our 
minds.” 

“ My poor Matilda! we shall have her soon in a state 
of excruciating reflection, under the superintending care 
| of Miss Porson,” said Sir Francis, laughing. “I should 
| like to see them like Mahometan Souffees, wrapped in 
| sublime meditation from noon till midnight.” 

“ Dear Olivia,” said Lady Howard, with an air of 

superior wisdom, “like the plans of all mere amateurs 

| in education, yours have but one fault, that they are 
| quite imposssible.”’ 

“ Excuse me if I have been too serious at present,” 
said Lady Olivia, glancing round on her auditors, who 
were all in different attitudes of weariness, “ but it will 
| be an important crisis in Eleanor’s life when she recovers 
| entirely from ber late alarming illness, and resumes the 





juvenile associations, when the sunny primrose banks of | progress of education. Her tastes and habits are still 


spring used to fill me with such rapture, that even yet 
the sight of one makes me young again.” 

«IT agree with you in lamenting,” said Lady Olivia, 
“the years of joyous youth and natural pleasure which 
are often sacrificed, that a child may accumulate those 
accom) lishments which it will probably be the first act 
of her liberty to relinquish, while no time is left for ob- 
serving what is around us, or for exercising the charities, 
the affections, and the duties of life.” 

« Yes,” interrupted Sir Francis, « the education fever 
must have nearly reached ils crisis now, for every young 
lady makes ber debut with a mass of accomplishments, 
—a threatening of spine complaint, a confirmed tendency 
to headaches, and her own particular diet, which she 
cannot exist without observing.” 

“IT never remember our being so nearly of the same 
opinion on any subject before, Sir Francis!” said Lady 
Olivia, laughing; “ but I agree with you perfectly in 
grudging the happy hours of chi'dhood that are now 
sacrificed to vanity, at a time when the mere conscious- 
ness of young and joyous existence gives a spring and 
elasticity to the spirits, which often pervades all our re- 
maining years. The salutary exercise and necessary re- 
pose of young people are constantly circumscribed, their 
faculties are overstrained, and when they stop to take 
breath afier the long career of emulation and discipline, 
their first impulse will probably be, to relax into the un- 
bounded enjoyment of that rest and leisure which they 
must so often have longed to taste.” 

“Tt is singular,” observed Sir Francis, “ how many 
of the most celebrated men have had great disadvantages 
of education to struggle against, so that we never should 
have expected them to attain eminence at all. But I 
suspect we often destroy the vigour of intellect by too 
inc: ssant cultivation.” 

“ T believe you are right,” said Lady Olivia. “Every 
one must have remarked, that the instinctive love of self- 
preservation in children among the richer classes, is sel- 
dom so active as in those who are less objects of care 
and solicitude, because, being accustomed to depend on 
the watchfulness of others, they lose that quick percep- 
tion of danger which is as natural to infants as it is to 
animals, The eagerness for knowledge, also, which is 
born with all children, becomes surfeited by over indul- 
gence, and enervated by too much aid. But the curiosity 
of young people should be excited on all useful subjects, 
and ought to receive such assistance as shall encourage 
their own minds to work out the rest.” 

«“ Yes,” said Sir Francis, “ nature is too much out of 
fashion now in education—she has her faults and defi- 
ciencies, certainly, but I would be for guiding and cor- 
recting, without utterly exterminating her.” 

“ Above all,” added Lady Olivia, « I am apprehensive 
that the habit of quiet meditation and self-examination, 
which is one of our chief duties, will scarcely ever be 
acquired, and that, where there are so many studies to 
call the thoughts abroad, they will seldom be profitably 
employed at home.” 

“How very strangely you talk, Olivia!” exclaimed 
Lady Fitz-Patrick. “I could fancy the celebrated Her- 
vey going out to meditate among tombs, but nothing on 
earth would puzzle me more completely than to be set 


| undecided, and it remains with you to give them their 
future bias. Do every thing in subservience to her im- 
mortal interests, and you will never have cause to regret 
it. Many pleasing accomplishments are like trinkets, 
suitable to Eleanor’s station in life, and perfectly proper 
for her to have, if they are agreeable to you, and to be 
laid aside in after life, if she tires of them; but the 
chief object is, to strengthen her understanding, by teach- 
ing her how to act and feel in all the various circum- 
stances of life, as shall be most for her happiness and for 
your own comfort.” 
a_i 

CHAPTER VII. 
Schoo] friendships are not always found, 
Though fair in promise, permanent and sound; 
Each dreams thut each is just what he appears, 
But learns his error in maturer years, 
When disposition, like a sail unfurl'd, 


Shows all its rents and patches to the world. 
CowPer. 





When Eleanor and Matilda were sufficiently recovered, 
they recommenced the labours of education, superintend- 
ed by Miss Marabout and Miss Porson, each of whom 





acted according to such expectations as might have been 
formed from the preceding conversation, and before many 
months had elapsed, an obvious change was perceptible 
in the character and conduct of the two young ladies, 
though they continued tu attend some of the same 
classes, and in a few instances to pursue similar studies. 
Much was outwardly alike, but that which gives its stamp 











and value to every thing, the motive that guided them 
on all occasions, was different. 

Eleanor Fitz-Patrick gradually had her masters so 
multiplied around her, that if she could have had one 
for each of the two and thirty separate faculties with 
which phrenologists have gifted us, it appeared as if 
Lady Fitz-Patrick would have made them work simul- 
taneously to prime and load her daughter with accom- 
plishments that the final explosion might be greater. She 
soon became the admiration and the boast of all those 
innumerable teachers who vied with Miss Marabout in 
the most enthusiastic praises of their pupil. Eleanor 
was, from this time, the show-scholar of every class, and 


it was as good as an advertisement in the newspapers for | 


any master to say she was his pupil. If a stranger en- 
quired bow Mr. Crotchet taught music, Miss Fitz-Patrick 
was requested to play her grand sonata; or when Mon- 
sicur Dumont had a public exhibition of bis French 
scholars, she generally received as rapturous bursts of ap- 
plause for recitation as ever T'alma did on the stage. 
Eleanor’s drawings were framed and hung up in the 
school-room, that every one might be witness to her ex- 
traordinary genius, and Lady Howard sarcastically ob- 
served, that it was well worth while to pay a shilling for 
the exhibition; but no one ever received a hint either 
from Eleanor or Miss Marabout, that the outline and 
shading had been corrected and finished by Mr. Crayon 
himself. Her embroidery was also displayed for univer- 
sal admiration, and excited the greatest applause, being 
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deemed necessary that the more difficult parts were done 
by Miss Marabout herself. Before long, Eleanor Fitz- 
Patrick had been invested with as many medals and ri- 
bands as any general officer in the service, and she ac- 
quired a conceited, self-satisfied look, which was obvious 
to the most superficial observer. She laid down the law 
about painting and music as if it were impossible for any 
one to understand more on the subject than she did, or 
to support a different opinion when hers was known. 

Eleanor could not bear the slightest criticism on any 
thing she had done, and even « faint praise” was intole- 
rably offensive to her. One day, having shown a draw- 
ing to Lady Fitz-Patrick, for which she obtained but 
slight commendation, as her mother happened to be oc- 
cupied at the moment, Eleanor angrily threw it into the 
flames, saying, “If you can pronounce no better judg- 
ment than that it seems nicely done, an expression better 
suited to a mutton chop, it can only be fit for the fire ; 
I never wish to show a mediocre drawing in my port- 
folio !” 

If any one spoke in an audible voice while Eleanor 
performed on the barp in company, she tried as much as 
possible to show the annoyance it occasioned, and some- 
times stopped altogether, saying, “that the noise made 
her so nervous she could not proceed.” Eleanor!” 
whispered Lady Fitz-Patrick one day, “ how dreadfully 
passionate you have become !” 

«« No wonder!” replied she hastily, “I never played 
so well in my life as this evening, and some of the most 
beautiful passages were utterly lost, owing to the per- 
petual motion of old Sir Colin Fletcher’s tongue.” 

“ Bat, my dear Miss Fitz-Patrick, you should try not 
to show any ill temper, even when you feel it,” added 
Miss Marabout; “ it is a bad thing to get the reputation 
of being irritable, and I have known many girls whese 
fortune in life was completely spoiled for no other reason 
but that they could not command their temper in com. 
pany.” 

“If a medal were to be given for good humour, I am 
sure Eleanor would be indefatigable in trying for it,” 
| said Lady Howard, laughing sarcastically ; ** but as there 
| is no particular object to be gained by self-control, she 
| thinks she may indulge her temper with perfect im- 
| punity.” 
| In dress Eleanor outshone all cotemporaries, and the 
| fashion of her costume was a continual object of notice 

and imitation wherever she appeared, and in every school- 
room. At home, however, the scene was very diflerent, 
| for the hair en papillotes, and her shoes often slip-shod, 
bore witness to the indifference she entertained for any 
thing but the ostentation of dress, because in all things 
it was inculcated on Eleanor Fitz-Patrick, that it signi- 
fied less what she really was than what she appeared to 
be in the eyes of others; and that her own self-respect 
was of little importance compared with the respect and 
admiration of strangers, before whom she showed herself 
in a continual masquerade, adopting the opinions and 
manners most likely to please them, instead of those 
natural to herself. 

From this time Lady Fitz-Patrick’s favourite subject 
of conversation became a dissertation on the merits of 
Miss Marabout, and, of course, by implication on her 
pupil. In every company that she entered it came in 
|a propos to any thing, or to nothing; and while she 
spoke with all the eloquence of enthusiasm, the hands 
j} and eyes of the surrounding ladies were turned up in 
admiration and astonishment, to think of her good for- 
tune in having secured such “ a treasure.” 

“T really cannot say enough in her praise,” was the 
| usual conclusion in Lady Fitz-Patrick’s most sensible 
}tone. “In fact, I need never have an anxious thought 
about Eleanor while Miss Marabout has charge of her, 
their time is always so well employed. Her manner of 
teaching stimulates my daughter’s energy to such a de- 
gree, that she will hardly stay long enough in bed to re- 
cruit her frame. Before the last French examination 
| Eleanor slept every night with a dictionary under her 
pillow, that she might commence her stuidies by peep of 
day; and she was detected with a candlestick concealed 
| in her closet once, that she might get up before five in 
| the morning to practise some difficult cadences of a new 
| song for Madame Andanté’s exhibition on Saturday.” 
| During the ha:angue of her sister, Lady Howard sat 
upon thorns, and looked the picture of vexation, as she 








so exquisitely fine that it might have been examined | felt herself for once in her life totally eclipsed. 


through a microscope; but no acknowledgment was 


“ Miss Marabout is certainly quite a pattern governcss, 
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la femme comme il y ena peu!” said she in a tone of | 
some irritability ; “ Eleanor will be quite an Admirable | 
Crichton, and [ wish you joy of having secured such a 
prodigy as you describe. With respect to Miss Porson, | 
she really is such an excellent good creature, that there 
does not appear to be a single point on which I could 
hang a pretext for parting with her, but she does not 
quite satisfy my wishes. There is nothing brilliant or 
striking about her—nothing new in the ‘ method’ she 
pursues, or in the style of her instructions, Yet the 
smnallest hint I give is so well received and so carefully | 
attended to—ali Matilda’s lessons are so regularly learned, | 
and so fully understood, that I never know where to criti- 
cise. My daughter herself is so distractedly fond of | 
Miss Porson, that I have scarcely the heart to cause a 
separation, and yet I am very desirous of finding some | 
one whe would spur her on a little faster.” | 

The lovely countenance of Matilda Howard seemed 
to brighten with a new expression of life and animation 
from the moment that Miss Porson took charge of her 
education; and every day increased the pleasure she | 
felt in her own progress, which became easier to her | 
than she could possibly have anticipated ; for there was 
a facility and clearness in Miss Porson’s explanations 
and manner of teaching, which Matilda, in all her exten- 
sive experience of governesses, had never before re- 
marked. Education became no longer what is called at 
Oxford “a cram;” but Miss Porson considered that 
much has to be drawn out, as well as to be put in, when 
the mind is properly cultivated, and that the soil may be 
enriched while the plants are taking rvot. If any sub. | 
ject was to be studied that exercised the understanding, 
Miss Porson gave no more assistance than was absolute- | 
fy necessary, that it might be worked out by her pupil, 
but she never allowed a lesson to be laid aside till Ma- 
tilda had fully mastered every difficulty. There was a 
distinctness and precision in all that Miss Porson said, 
which scarcely left her pupil a single question to ask; 
and when her instructions were over, she encouraged | 
the amusements that suited Matilda’s yeare, and spared | 
no treuble to promote the sprightliness and vivacity of 
her holiday hours. 

The only thing in which Matilda was at all remark- | 
able at the classes, was the regularity of her attendance, 
and the perfect correete sss with which she executed her | 
tasks, No clandestine assistance was aflurded by Mies | 
Porsen, who always recommended such music as it was 
quite within the compass of her powers to perform, and | 
who would never allow any of her drawings to be im- | 
proved by Mr. Crayon, as she had an objection to what 
Lady Howard called “« Eleanor’s masterpieces.” 

Miss Porson thought the first object in education 
should be te inculcate a love of truth, without disguise | 
or embellishment. “ Whenever you make any person | 
believe what you know is not the case, that is a false- | 
hood, whether it be done by an actual assertion, by 
implication, or by evasion,” said Miss Porson; “ and on 
chat account I would not put a stitch to the embroidery, 
nor add a line to the drawing that is to be shown as 
your performance. I see the importance of accuracy 
in every statement so strongly, as almost to make me 
agree with Dr, Johnson, that if a child relates any oc- 
currence, and mentions that it took place in one window, | 
when it really happened in another, he ought to be set | 





right.” 

When any master found fault with Matilda, Miss | 
Porson was so atteative to rectify the error, that it was 
seldom they had to make the same remark a second | 
time. But the scene was very different when Eleanor 
had to be corrected, for Miss Marabout always vehe- | 
mently defended her pupil, and repeated within her | 
fiearing every panegyric that bad been pronounced upon | 
her extraordinary acquirements, by the complaisant and 
frequently mistaken visiters of Lady Fitz-Patrick. 

In her dress, there was not an hour of the day at 
which Matilda Howard could have been caught untidy ; 
yet, from the moment she left her dressing-room, not a | 
thought seemed ever to arise on the subject of her ap- 
pearance, for she became so fully impressed with Miss | 
Porson’s opinion, that simplicity and neatness alone were 





requisite, 

The modest diffidence of Matilda’s manner gave an | 
interest to all she said ; and whatever might be the topic 
of conversation in company, she generally listened with 
an air of intelligent enquiry, and frequently obtained 
fuller and more interesting information afterwards from 


| in society. 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Miss Porson, than it was possible to do in the slight and 
superficial notice of any subject which is usually take 

She read many of the standard works in 
French and English literature with her governess, who 


| pointed out the beauties for which they had become 


celebrated, and the defects for which they had been 
criticised. Miss Porson often sketched out all that was 
known relating to the character and circumstances of 


the different authors they studied together, in order to | 


explain what had probably led them to write and think 
as they had done. She pointed out the peculiarities of 
style and arrangement in every new book they read, and 
she made a continual reference to the effects that each 
writer had been supposed to have upon religion and 
morals. “Jt has been well observed,” she said, “ that 
books may be merely a tree of knowledge, or they may 
become to us a tree of life, if we pluck from them with 
discretion, and study them with a continual reference to 
the Divine will, and to the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
Every thing is useful to us or the reverse, in exact pro- 
portion as it inspires love to God or otherwise ; and those 
books are chiefly to be studied which teach us to reflect 
on our present duties and our future hopes.” 

It was in a very different light that Miss Marabout 
viewed the subject. “I hate what is called ‘solid read- 
ing,’ ” 
books are generally like good sort of people, very dull; 
but nothing passes time more delightfully than a novel. 
If ever there is any subject on my mind that I wish to 
forget for a few days, my infallible resource is, to bury 
myself in the pages of a good romance.” 

Miss Marabout frequently rewarded the successful 
efforts of her pupil by allowing her to choose a volume 
at Chambers’s Circulating Library, to which she constant- 
ly subscribed ; and Eleanor read it clandestinely, with a 
proviso from her governess, that, if Lady Fitz-Patrick 
entered the cchool-room, she should be ready immedi- 
ately to substitute in its place either Chambaud’s Exer- 
cises, or her portfolio of drawings. Before long, Miss 
Marabout and Eleanor discovered that no subject suited 
them both so well for discussion during their walks as a 


| dissertation on the merits of the last novel they had read 


—the heroes and heroines of which were discussed and 
commented upon with the same interest and animation 
as if they had really existed and been their most fami- 
liar friends. All the dramatis persone were examined 


| in detail; their actions were criticised, their misfortunes 


lamented, and their virtues admired, in the most ener- 
getic terms. Eleanor remembered their names, and dis- 
criminated their characters with surprising accuracy, 
and could repeat the don mote and repartees of a whole 
dialogue with astonishing precision. The very dresses 
in which her favourite heroines had appeared on par- 
ticular occasions were recalled and described many 
months after she had closed the book ; and it was truly 


| lamentable to see a memory capacious enough to have 


been stored with all the wisdom of ages, frittered away 
upon what had better never have been known, and could 
not have been too speedily forgotten. Miss Marabout’s 
favourite subject for confidential intercourse with Eleanor 
was to describe, in animated terms, all the admiration 
she had met with herself, and all the arts by which it 
could best be secured and preserved. Many were the 
anecdotes Miss Marabout related of her own cruelty in 


| rejecting former lovers, who seemed to multiply in num- 


ber the oftener Eleanor listened, and the more she ap- 
peared interested in their fate. From time to time some 
new history was disclosed under seal of the strictest 


| secrecy; and one tale of sensibility in particular which 


Miss Marabout related of herself was so full of tragic 
interest, that Eleanor thought it might bave been im- 


| mortalised in three volumes at least, and only wondered 


her governess had survived the unhappy attachment she 
then professed, and which she described with glowing 
eloquence. But, nevertheless, Miss Marabout invariably 
talked with such unmeasured horror of old maids, that 
it was very evident she would not willingly add to their 
number, and only desired a favourable opportunity to 
forget her first love, though she protested it was quite 
impossible. 

Miss Marabout and her pupil occasionally opened a 
newspaper, also, in much the same spirit of enquiry with 
which they would have dipped into the Newgate calen- 
dar. They had both a prodigious relish for the jocular 
style of trying culprits which is now in vogue, and were 
entertained with reading all the newest and most ap 





she said one day to Eleanor; “and good sort of | 
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proved methods of swindling and robbery ; but foreign 
news or home politics they entirely abjured, and always 
regreticd the meeting of parliament, when the debates 
occupied so many columns which would have been better 
filled with dreadful accidents and atrocious crimes. 

Eleanor’s visits to Lady Olivia became gradually from 
this time almost discontinued, and she at last appeared 
to look back upon the pleasure of her former excursions 
to Ashgrove as an amusement of childhood which she 
had completely outgrown. Sometimes she went under 
shelter of her mother’s wing, and was glad to make a 
hasty apologetic exit along with Lady Fitz-Patrick ; but 
her visits on Saturday were entirely relinquished ; there 
was always the excuse of a children’s ball where she 
was obliged to appear; or she had been promised leave 
to attend the theatre as the reward of her last brilliant 
display: or she was going with some gay party of plea- 
sure, who were to remain in the country from Saturday 
till Monday, enjoying a succession of delightful festivi- 
ties. It was far otherwise with Matilda. Lady Howard 
disapproved of girls being much seen before their debut, 
giving it as her decided opinion that young ladies should 
blaze out at once, if they were to make any sensation in 
society. Matilda was therefore carefully secluded from 
public view ; and as her chief enjoyment consisted in 
visiting Lady Olivia, and partaking in the various plea- 
sures of country life, the frequency of her excursions to 
Ashgrove was redoubled, and no exertion seemed too 
great, if she could reap for a reward the privilege of 
being allowed to spend, if it were no more than half an 
hour in her garden, or in the society of her aunt. Lady 
Olivia gradually accustomed herself to treat Matilda as 
her chosen friend and companion, whom she always wel- 
comed with affectionate regard and unlimited confidence. 
On many occasions she consulted Matilda’s taste, con- 
stantly referred to her opinions, and intrusted her with 
the execution of any plans and improvements at the 
cottage. But what the warm and affectionate heart of 
her niece valued above all these, was the perfect open- 
ness and candour with which Lady Olivia disclosed her 
most private thoughts and feelings; while she seemed to 
delight in revealing the treasures of her cultivated under- 
standing and sanctified affections to one who gradually 
learned to appreciate their worth, and to emulate what 
she so greatly loved. 

Matilda felt elevated by the consciousness of Lady 
Olivia’s esteem, and valued it above every other earthly 
blessing. On all occasions she endeavoured to act and 
think as her aunt would have done in similar circum. 
stances. They conversed frequently for hours together, 
and Matilda’s young heart was warmed with a glow of 
happiness when she one day said that her loneliest and 
saddest moments were cheered and comforted when she 
thought of her beloved Matilda, who supplied that place 
in her heart which no other living being could have 
done since the loss of her lamented Laura. 

Matilda’s conversation was no longer like that of a 
child, merely made up of facts and incidents; but she 
had learned to draw inferences from all she read or ob- 
served, and to form opinions with originality and judg- 
ment, whith gave interest and novelty to her remarks. 
With Lady Olivia she could venture at all times to think 
aloud, in the full assurance that her ideas would be re- 
ceived with indulgence; where they were founded aright, 
that they would be duly appreciated: and that in dis- 
cussing them they would acquire a degree of clearness 
and strength which Matilda felt that, in her own un- 
assisted mind, she could not have giventhem. The gay 
vivaciiy of her spirits never seemed so buoyant as when 
she hastened to the cottage with a feeling of anticipated 
joy, and thought of the cheerful and affectionate welcome 
which awaited her there ; and Matiida’s longest absence 
from that cherished spot only showed more clearly that 
it was the home of all her warmest affections, and of all 
her happiest hours. 

“ Matilda,” said Eleanor Fitz-Patrick one morning, 
when she was passing a long Christmas holiday at Lady 
Howard's, “ how can you waste so much precious time 
in reading that prosy little bouk of ‘ Advice to Young 
Ladies?’ I could give you an abridgment of the whole 
contents without so much as glancing at one of its pages. 
Chapter I.—On the Improvement of Time. Rise very 
early in the morning, and never lose a moment all day 
afterwards. Chapter I[].—On Conversation. Never 
speak till you are spoken to; invariably talk sense, and 
praise every human being who is ever mentioned with- 
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out exception. Chapter IIl—On Dress. ‘T’o be neat, 
but not gaudy—elegant, but not expensive. Chapter 
1V.—On Morals. To aim at every impossible perfection, 
and to pretend that you believe all other persons come 
nearer to it than yourself. I think, Matilda, that when- 
ever one wishes to see twaddle and sententiousness in 
their utmost extent, a sure way would be to open the 
first volume that falls in your hands, of * Essays on the 
Conduct of Ladies,’ or,* Letters from a Mother to her 
Daughter,’ or, * Advice to the Young and Beautiful.’ ” 

“The last would precisely suit you, Eleanor,” said 
Matilda, good humouredly, throwing aside her look. 
« Suppose you try to write a volume better worth read- 
ing on this subject.” 

«No, my good cousin, example is better than pre- 

cept,” replied Eleanor; “ and I am already perhaps held 
up as a warning occasionally in some school-rooms that 
vou know of, Matilda.” 
“ «Eleanor! believe me you might be present to hear 
every word that is ever said of you by Miss Porson or 
me,” interrupted Matilda earnestly. “You may read 
my whole heart, and see nothing there that would dis- 
please you.” 

« [ do believe it!” answered Eleanor with momentary 
fecling. “ You are sincerity itself, and you deserve to 
be trusted and confided in implicitly, as I really do. 
But it does enchant me sometimes to set dear worthy 
Miss Porson’s hair on end, with giving her my views of 
life and manners, for I know she would make our exist- 
ence a mere tread-mill, with nothing to enliven us but a 
dull routine of duties never ended, but always begin- 
ning; a circle, in short, like « Devonshire lane.” 

« What a provoking mistake !”’ replied Matilda eager- 
ly ; “we enjoy quite as much in our little way as you 
do in yours. Remember papa’s conundrum last night, 
when he asked us, ‘ Where is happiness always to be 
found ’ and the melancholy answer— Only in a dic. 
tionary!’ But I really think as large a share of enjoy- 
ment is to be met with under Miss Porson’s jurisdiction 
as it is possible for this world to afford.” 

“Oh, of course! you are bound to say so, and to 
maintain it; but what you call diversion would seem to 
me the greatest bore imaginable. Only fancy the idea 
of your going last Saturday and superintending a tea- 
party at Lady Olivia’s Sunday school; spreading bread 
and butter for sixty-eight hungry children, and pressing 
them to eat it! What an amusement !” 

“ Consider, Eleanor, that you and I both attended the 
menagerie last week to see the lions fed, which was very 
diverting, and a little in the same line, only on that oc- 
casion there was no feeling of sympathy and kindness 
such as I experienced at the joyous little festival on 
Saturday, when*it would have done your heart good to 
see aunt Olivia showing such considerate kindness to all 
her happy little guests.” 

“ Ah, Matilda! I prophecy that you will some day be 
heroine of a penny tract, with the frontispiece exhibiting 
your figure as Lady Bountiful distributing blankets and 
flannel; but 1 shall expand into three volumes octavo, 
surrounded by shoals of lovers, and all sorts of interest- 
ing embarrassments—ending in either death or matri- 
mony, as novels must inevitably do.’ 

“I wish you a pleasanter fate, because, in my small 
experience of romances, I have never yet discovered any 
hervine with whom I should have consented to change 
places, nor a hero whom I would have married.” 

“ That shows how little you know upon the subject,” 
replied Eleanor. « { could point out fifty pattern lovers 
who would suit me exactly, and yet no one can imagine 
that I shall be more easily pleased than you. All that 
is essential in my intended you shall hear; immense 
fortune, noble family, brilliant talents, unimpeachable 
temper, elegant manners, handsome appearance, and de- 
voted attachment.” 

“ Amongst other requisites, you must add good prin- 
ciples and sincere piety, or I shall not give my consent 
to your accepting him; and one might even abate some 
other recommendations to secure these ‘ indispensables.’ ” 

oe That is all taken for granted,” replied Eleanor in- 
differently ; but the idea is so ver¥ NEW, Matilda, that 
you must have found it in that original little volume of 
Advice to Young Ladies ; so pray continue to benefit by 
your studies, and I wish you no worse fate than to meet 
with some such specimen of insipid perfection as would 
be recommended to you by the old gentleman, or the old 
lady, who has penned that volume of wholesome dul- 


MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 


ness; but take my word for it, people with no faults | 
have no virtues. I often lament that there is not a cen- 

sor of the press to prevent dull people from writing dull | 
books, especially when they are upon religion and mo- 
rality, which ought to elevate any intellect that is direct- | 
ed to such sublime subjects. Shall I ever forget the 
dreary hours we spent with my first governess at home, 
on Sunday, staring into ‘The Child’s Companion,’ or 
‘The Mother’s Offering,’ or ‘ The Father’s Gift,’ or these 
two volumes bound in black, that you were continually 
poring over, entitled ‘ Early Piety,’ in which all the chil- 
dren died so invariably about the age of nine or ten, 
that [ really at last imagined it impossible for any reli- 
gious child to survive, and that it would be condemning 
myself to death if I became fruly pious? There should 
be more such books for children as the good, worthy, 
old Pilgrim’s Progress, the Fairchild Family, Mary and 
her Mother, Abbott’s Young Christian, and others I could 
name, which display intellect as well as piety, and life 
as well as death; and then children would all be much 
sooner fond of reading than I was, and connect their 
views more willingly with religion. Aunt Olivia says 
much that is very true about the natural enmity of our 
hearts to all that is connected with futurity ; but she ac- 
knowledges that a little adaptation to juvenile tastes and 
feelings might be quite consistent with her most enlight- 
ened views of evangelical piety, and make it much more 
attractive.” 

“You should set up a review, Eleanor, and give us 
your criticisms in detail,” said Matilda, smiling. “ As 
a lady conducts the Sporting Magazine now, pray follow 
the example in a different line.” 

“ Why not? Ladies think no more of writing books 
now than our grandmothers did of writing letters. I 
should like to put half the modern volumes into a cheese- 
press, and to see the whey run off, though in some cases 
very little solid bulk would remain. I have dipped into 
several of the memoirs on aunt Olivia’s table lately, and 
it is amazing to see how the author holds his reader by 
the button with long-winded preliminaries. They gene- 
rally begin by tracing a careful pedigree of the individual 
in question, for four or five generations back, enlivened 
by a panegyric on his great-grandfather, and an account 
of some long forgotten book of which the old gentleman 
was supposed to have been the author. Then follows 
the precise date of the mother’s marriage, with her de- 
scent and perfections duly set forth. After that comes 
a list of the hero’s nine or ten brothers and sisters, with 
the year and month in which they were born and died, 
and an account of what professions they followed, and 
with what success. Usually, one of the sisters who 
married has unfortunately dropped out of sight, and the 
author makes an apology for his deficient informativn, 
and forms some interesting conjectures what became of 
her. By the time your patience is nearly extinct, the 
good man himself is at last produced, probably the fifth 
or sixth son; and we are treated to an elaborate dis- 
cussion which of two or three villages he was born in, 
and what professions he originally designed to follow 
before he entered the church. Then come several very 
indifferent verses, written when he was under ten. But 
I have been sworn at Highgate never to read bad poetry 
when it can be got good; so I generally conclude with 
a glance at the frontispiece, to see the respectable old 
gentleman putting as good a face on the matter as he 
can; and I really give him my warmest sympathy on 
having his memory so tarnished by the folly and indis- 





cretion of surviving friends.” 

«I have lately discovered that old books on religion 
are like old wine, always the best,” replied Matilda. | 
« There seems to be more body in them; for really such | 
very flimsy divinity is often published at present, that, | 
with the assistance of a good concordance to suggest | 
appropriate texts, any child might supply the string of 
Goody-T'wo-Shoe’s reflections oy which they are united.” 

«The chief characteristic of modern writing and con- 
versation is tediousness,” said Eleanor, yawning; “ and | 
after the age of fifty I mean always to speak with a stop- 
watch in my hand, to remind me when I have exceeded 
the limits of ordinary ;aiience, and never to remember 
any thing that occur-ed to me above ten years before.” 

Miss Marabout sad been several months at Lady Fitz- 
Patrick’s before se felt disposed to accompany Eleanor 
on a visit to Asigrove ; but one leisure day, the weather 
being remarkably favourable for a long walk, and several 








persons having recently mentioned Lady Olivia Neville 


9 


as a most superior person, with whom it was » great pri- 
vilege to be acquainted, she became suddenly seized with 
a longing desire to see her, and reso!ved for once to make 
the effort of calling and showing herself to that lady, 
whom she determined to fascinate completely. She 
piqued herself particularly on her maniére de société, as 
she called it, and had no doubt that, as Lady Olivia was 
such a discriminating persou, she would at once see her 
infinite superiority to Miss Porson, of whom Miss Mara- 
bout persuaded herself she had the greatest contempt, 
though that feeling had in it an unaccountable tincture 
of jealousy. With mingled feelings of exultation and 
curiosity, this elegant and accomplished lady equipped 
herself for the proposed excursion, complaining, as she 
went along, of the extreme distance, and of the filthy 
roads, for she rather entertained Quin’s opinion, that the 
country ought to be all paved. Miss Marabont wondered 
often to Eleanor, as they proceeded, whether Lady Olivia 
would really turn out to be all that report had prepared 
her to expect. Quite a Madonna, I suppose,” said she, 
“like the pictures we see of Lady Rachel Russet, in her 
widow's cap; or like one of the marble figures we put 
on a tombstone, her head reclining om her haud, and a 
sigh breathing from her lips. I can perfectly fancy your 
aunt already—a voice scarcely audible, and a figure so 
fragile, that this cold breeze would utterly annibilate her 
—with a melancholy cadence in all she says, like the 
touching tones of an Eolian harp.” . . . . . . 

“Not at all!” interrupted Eleanor, laughing; “ my 
aunt appears to ordinary visiters rather cheerful than 
otherwise ; walks out in all weathers, and dresses pre- 
cisely like other people.” 

“ How very strange!’ exclaimed Miss Marabout, in- 
dignantly ; “ after such excruciating sorrow, it takes sadly 
from the interest of her story if she can ever banish it 
one moment from her heart.” 

“T have heard my aunt observe, that by sharing other 
people’s affliction she feels relieved from her own,” said 
Eleanor. “Lady Olivia thinks no one obtains a portion 
of happiness in this world sufficient to satisfy their own 
hearts unless they can share in the joys of others, and 
that no sorrows would ever overwhelm us if we could 
also participate in the trials of our neighbour. She acts 
upon this principle, and I should say from the result 
that her judgment is right. None but the selfish can 
ever be utterly miserable was a maxim she very often 
inculcated on me, for in ‘seeking others’ good we find 
our own.’ I talk like a parrot now, only by rote.” 

“ Well! chacun a son gott,” replied Miss Marabout. 
“In Lady Olivia’s place I should have sat in a darkened 
room, with my husband’s miniature in my hand, a few 
select friends admitted occasionally to weep with me, my 
harp unstrang, and some volume of pensive interest as 
the svothing companion of my lonely hours.” 

“That would look beautiful for a week,” said Eleanor, 
laughing; “ but you must not survive much longer, or I 
am sure no one could keep it up. However, I hope you 
will some day be an inconsolable widow, and then [ shall 
hasten to see whether you act the part better than my 
aunt. No eye can gaze on that wasted countenance 
without seeing that there exists a corroding sorrow with- 
in her breast, which lives there in perpetual remembrance, 
yet she does not willingly obtrade it on the notice of 
any one; and, as she more particularly screens her feel- 
ings from the every-day sympathy of strangers, there 
will be nothing in her manner at first which will at all 
satisfy your expectations.” 

« All IT say then is, that Lady Olivia must be deficient 
in sensibility, which is undoubtedly the greatest defect 
that any one can have,” replied Miss Marabout, sighing. 
“There are people who scarcely shed more tears for 
their own greatest sorrow, than I have wept over the 
Trials of Margaret Lyndsay, or the Woes of Constance 
de Beverley.” 

* Aunt Olivia remarked to me one day, that the more 
people sympathise with fictitious grief the less they feel 
that which is real,” answered Bleanor: “and I have 
actually seen her more melted by the affliction of some 
old woman in a smoky hovel, full of dirt and wretched- 
ness, than ever you were by our favourite refined pictures 
of wo. She never hears of distress in the neighbour- 
hood without rising at once and hastening there, to ascer- 
tain whether it be a case where any alleviation can be 
afforded by sympathy or kindness.” 

“ How fortunate it is that seme people are born with 
such powerful resolution of character and stern self-con- 
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trol, that they can conquer what is overpowering to the 
more sensitive feelings of others,’ continued Miss Mara- 
bout, sighing, with a look of evident self-complacency ; 
“T have always had too much refinement willingly to 
enter on such scenes as you describe, and I wonder that 


Lady Olivia does not rather commission her maid to visit | 


the cottages instead of going herself.” 

“«“ My aunt never does good by proxy,” replied Eleanor ; 
«and I have heard Matilda remark, that she thinks Lady 
Olivia’s dignity and elevation of character never appear 
more graceful and impressive than in the lowly dwelling 
of a suffering fellow-creature, where she seems to identify 
herself with the unfortunate, and to remember only that 
we have one common lot of affliction, and one common 
lesson to be derived from it. 
whole conduct and character, as every one must who has 
been a single hour in her society ; but I never can hope 
to resemble her, and do not even attempt it, as Matilda 
does. It is this consciousness of my deficiency that 
makes me detest the very thought of entering Ashgrove, 
though there is no danger of any reproach, except tbat 
of my own heart, for Lady Olivia often helps out my 
excuse for neglecting her, when I am rather at a loss to 
invent one myself; but here we are, in a place where I 
used to be happy, though my taste for it is now over; 
aud there,” said Eleanor with a half contemptuous laugh, 
“there is my cousin in what was once our garden, work- 


ith her rake that she has not even noticed 
7 


ing so busily wi 
our arrival. What a rural looking figure she is! 

« I really wonder that Miss Porson allows it,” said 
Miss Marabout, indignantly ; “such a waste of time, 
when gardeners in abundance could be got to put the 
whole place in order for a shilling ; bat I never felt so 
sensible as now, Eleanor, of the infinite advantage it is 
to you having been placed under my superintendence ; 
and time will show the difference between a pupil of 
mine anda pine of home manufacture, such as Matilda 
will be under the care of your aunt, and good, well- 
meaning Miss Porson.” 

Miss Marabout had time for a minute and approving 
scrutiny of the china, books, and pictures in Lady Oli- 
via’s boudoir, and had even extended her investigation to 
the notes and visiting cards which lay upon the table, 
before the sound of an approaching footstep caused her 
hastily to take a seat, and to adopt her most graceful 
attitude on the sofa; for Miss Marabout’s ideas of grace 
vere very similar to those of a dancing-master, and she 
thought no one could be thoroughly elegant who did not 
study an attitude on all occasions in which she might 
have sat for a picture. Such simple elegance as that of 
Lady Olivia Neville the scrutinising visiter bad never 
seen before, and for several minutes after their introduc- 
tion, she insensibly experienced the effect of a mind and 
manner superior to her own, At length, however, Miss 
Marabout’s usual self-sufficiency brvke loose from re- 
straint, and she resolved to put forth all her fascinations, 
and to charm Lady Olivia completely by her conversa- 
tional powers. 

“Your ladyship has probably been much surprised 
that I have not sooner done myself the honour of calling 
here,” she began in a deprecating tone. “ Indeed, I have 
ofien blamed myself for it, and resolved at last to over- 
come every impediment. Miss Eleanor’s education takes 
me up incessantly, and I am quite accad/ée with friends 
of my own to visit; besides which, we have really been 
overpowered with engagements for some time past, so 
that altogether it has been quite an absolute impossibility 
for me to snatch an hour for visiting here. I trust your 
ladyship sees it in the light I wish, and that you will not 
suppose any want of respect on my part has made me 
so long a stranger here.” 

“TI am not inclined, Miss Marabout, to make any sup- 
position of the kind you apprehend, 
via with gentle dignity ; * no one has ever been delicient 
in such respect and attention to me as are requisite, and 
I am confident they will not be wanting on your part.” 

“Tt is very obliging of your ladyship to say so,” con- 
tinued Miss Marabout, rather at a loss what to answer. 

I am anxious for the good opinion of every one, and 
am happy to feel assured of your ladyship’s, for the 
bright example you hold forth to society has ever been 
the subject of admiration to all, and more especially to 

” 

« Excuse me, Miss Marabout,” interrupted Lady Oli- 
via, indillerently, “ Did you find the walk very f.tiguing 
this morning ?” 








me, as as 


I reverence Lady Olivia’s 


” replied Lady QOii- | 
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| «Not so overpowering as - expected, or we should 
| have sooner attempted it,” replied Miss Marabout. « Tell 
Lady Olivia, Miss Fitz-Patrick, how very much con- 
cerned you have been lately that so many unavoidable 
| circumstances have concurred to prevent your calling 
here oftener ; our excuses are not merely bien trouvées, 
but my pupil may declare with perfect truth that 

« No more apologies, if you please, Miss Marabout,” 
said Lady Olivia smiling, “I hope Eleanor and myself 
are never to be on such ceremonious terms with each 
other as to begin an interchange of speeches and civilities; 
the next step would be to leave her visiting card for me 
when I am out. No, I never call in question my niece’s 
affection, nor allow myself to doubt that something in- 
superable has occurred when she does not give me the 
| pleasure of seeing her, so never be distressed with any 
useless anxiety on the subject.” 

Lady Olivia took her niece affectionately by the hand, 
and Eleanor coloured with a feeling of conscious guilt 
when she perceived the unsuspecting confidence with 
which her aunt relied on the continuance of her very in- 
constant attachment. 

“ This is really a charmimg spot, Lady Olivia,” con- 
tinued Miss Marabout, glancing around the cottage with 
| an air of patronising approbation. «I have quite # pas- 
sion for retirement, and could fancy myself getting 
romantic here in a very short time. Indeed, as I ob- 
served to Miss Eleanor a few minutes ago, if ever I were 
to be buried before [ am dead, this is the very place I 
should prefer. Still, your ladyship must find it rather 
out of the way and very lonely. I shall make a point of 
bringing Miss Fitz-Patrick oftener here, and shall be 
most happy to come myself as frequently as possible ; 
but the fact is, my pupil and I have seldom a moment we 
can call our own; from the time we rise in the morning 
till we go to bed at night, Miss Eleanor is on a perfect 
| rail-road, she gets through so much. It is a point of con- 
science with me to neglect nothing, and I hope your lady- 
ship will agree in thinking that more could not be 
expected from any person in my situation.” 

« Nor in any other, said Lady Olivia,smiling. “To 
neglect nothing is cert .inly a difficult attainment in the 
right use of our time.” 

“TI must do Miss Eleanor the justice to allow that her 
progress is perfectly surprising,” continued Miss Mara- 
bout rapidly. “She merits all I can say on her behalf, 
and certainly gets so much admiration from every quar- 
ter, that it will be the strongest and best motive to en- 
courage her future exertions as well as my own.” 

Eleanor, though accustomed to applause, felt elated in 
the highest degree at hearing this panegyric, and looked 
at Lady Olivia to see her own feelings of pride and 
pleasure reflected in the face of her aunt; but she was 
almost startled to observe the expression of sorrowful 
commiseration which met her eager glance, and the grave 
and anxious look with which Lady Olivia contemplated 
her countenance. It was seldom now that any look but 
of approbation was turned upon that lovely form—it 
was seldom, too, that any language but of praise was ad- 
dressed to her ear; yet the heart of Eleanor Fitz-Patrick 
told her for the moment, how certainly it was from the 
eye of that friend who loved her the most truly of any 
upon earth that a tear was hastily brushed away, as Lady 
Olivia suddenly averted her countenance to hide her 
emotion ; and with a transient pang of regret, Eleanor 
remembered, like a dream of former days, the humble 
| and teachable spirit with which she had once attended 

to the mild, enlightened, and affectionate instructions of 
| her aunt, the pleasing influence of whose tender care 
| was now exchanged for an intoxicating draught of in- 
| judicious and indiscriminating panegyric. 

| Your ladyship would have been delighted to hear all 
that Mr. Crayon said of Miss Eleanor’s last head in 
chalks,” continued Miss Marabout. “I meant to bring 
the drawing here for inspection, but it might be so very 
easily destroyed that we could not venture. The last 
group of flowers that she embroidered seem as if they 
might be picked up from the canvass; and if we had 
but a harp, you would be astonished at Miss Eleanor’s 
execution. She practises three hours a day, which your 
ladyship will not think too much, on account of the im- 
portance and the difficulty of accomplishing it in per- 
fection,” 

“Miss Marabout! considering that our acquaintance 
is so very recent, and that there are some important 
points on which I already perceive we differ, let me re- 
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quest that you will not ‘take my opinions for granted on 
any subject until I have expressed them. They are not 
always precisely what you anticipate,” said Lady Olivia ; 
“and the harp seems tome ......- 

“TI quite agree with your ladyship that there is a risk,” 
interrupted Miss Marabout eagerly. “It has been fre. 
quently objected that so many young ladies become quite 
deformed owing to an indiscreet zeal in practising that 
instrument to excess; but, as your ladyship knows al- 
ready, I never lose sight of any thing, and have had 
some very serious conversations with Lady Fitz-Patrick 
on the subject, who has kindly agreed to bespeak a new 
barp at Erard’s on a plan of my own. Miss Eleanor 
would have played you her last new overture on the 
piano-forte, but I perceive this is a cabinet one. I almost 
wonder that your ladyship can exist now without a grand 
piano-forte !” 

“IT dispense with many things that are much more 
essential,” said Lady Olivia, unable to repress a smile. 
“ Quand on n'a pas ce que l'on aime—il faut aimer ce 
que l'on a.* You will find that a good rule on many 
occasions, Miss Marabout, and not so difficult to practise 
as one would be apt to expect.” 

“ Very true,” replied Miss Marabout. “I am glad 
your ladyship is not offended at my taking the liverty of 
remarking on your piano. I have the most inveterate 
habit of speaking out my mind on all occasions; but 
Openness and candour, your ludyship will allow, are 
Miss Fitz-Patrick, my dear, I see Lady 
Olivia looking perfectly shocked at your elbows; try to 
sit more gracefully.” 

“T must again entreat, Miss Marabout, that my sen- 
timents may never be anticipated,” said Lady Olivia 
decidedly. « With respect to Eleanor’s mode of sitting, 
I had not remarked it; but at all times I am such an 
admirer of simplicity, that whatever is most natural ap- 
pears to me best. If a wire were placed in every leaf of 
a tree, it would not hang more gracefully than it does by 
nature, and I think we often spoil what we are over anx- 
ious to improve.” 

“ Your ladyship is quite right,” answered Miss Mara- 
bout in her most complaisant tone. “ Miss Fitz-Patrick 
is naturally very graceful. It would have charmed you 
last night to see her brilliant appearance at Mrs. Fortes- 
cue’s ball, where my pupil really looked delle comme le 
jour. The whole room was in rapture with her dancing, 
and several of the company stood upon benches to watch 
her, quite a gorge déployée with admiration. It wasa 
happy moment to Lady Fitz-Patrick, and fully as much 
so to me, for I must do myself the justice to say that I 
always identify myself completely with my charge during 
the time I am with her. She afterwards spoke French 
for more than half an hour to Count Gaskowhiski, and 
I scarcely think she made a single mistake in grammar. 
Truly there is very little left for Miss Fitz-Patrick to 
learn now, and she will soon deserve the epithet of 
‘La plus savante des belles,—et la plus belle des su- 
vantes. 

« Eleanor, you ought to te covered with blushes,” said 
Lady Olivia. “Such an unqualified panegyric might 
do for a tomb-stone.” 

«Certainly none of my pupils ever promised to do me 
more credit,” continued Miss Marabout. « When I left 
Miss St. John, indeed, she was the most accomplished 
young lady in London ; but I regretted to hear, that after 
her marriage to Lord Piccadilly she entirely gave up 
every sort of occupation, except a little embroidery now 
and then. It was a sad mortification to me, and must 
disappoint her husband extremely, as he is distracted 
about music ; but we might have expected it, as really no 
young ladies ever keep up accomplishments after they 
marry.” 

«That is too much the case certainly, but not an in- 
variable rule,” replied Lady Olivia. Did you ever 
hear Dean Swift's advice to young ladies, that instead 
of employing time in preparing traps for their husbands, 
they should rather try to prepare cages? for he seems to 
insinuate that those who spend a lifetime on the embel- 

lishments of education will find, when they lay these 
aside, that nothing else remains. I wish much to take 
this opportunity of saying a few words with respect to 





* When we have not that which we love, we should 
love that which we have. 

+ The most learned of the beautiful, and the most 
beautiful of the learned. 
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Eleanor’s education, Miss Marabout. You are aware 
that I have long been accustomed to consider her as a 
child of my own, and perhaps you may kindly attend to 
some suggestions from one who has all the affection, 
though none of the authority of a parent.” 

Lady Olivia’s eye rested on Eleanor for some time 
with a look of tender but mournful interest. “ You are 


- performing a very arduous task, Miss Marabout,” said 


she, in a tone of kindness, “ and I respect the zeal and 
activity with which you have entered upon the duties of 
instruction, according to your own views of what these 
duties are.” 

Miss Marabout gave a self-satisfied smile, and drew 
her chair closer to Lady Olivia’s with a look of profound 
attention. 

« [t would have made me happy to see any one placed 
with Eleanor who thought as I do on education, and 
who had as much perseverance and energy as you exert 
in following out your own ideas on the subject,” con- 
tinued Lady Olivia in a conciliating tone; “ but surely, 
Miss Marabout, if Eleanor were setting out on a long 
journey, you would think her scantily provided if she 
had only a ball dress to wear; and the manner in which 
you are prenaring her for entering into life seems quite 
as deficient—there appears to be nothing done to 
strengthen her understanding—to exercise her faculties, 
and to improve her disposition, I was reading an ad- 
mirable work lately on the mental powers, in which it 
was proved that, of those who lose their intellect entirely, 
the far greater proportion are devoted to sculpture, 
painting, or music, because in these there is nothing to 
occupy the mind—learning languages is also very me- 
chanical, for the head is loaded with a quantity of indi- 
gestible dictionaries and vocabularies, while the intellectual 
faculties may be actually smothered.” 

«“ Nothing is so much improved by exercise as the 
memory,” interrupted Miss Marabout, “and too much 
pains cannot be bestowed upon that, which I consider 
the chief object of education.” 

“Tt is important certainly, but yet it should be kept 
in subordination to what is still more essential,” replied 
Lady Olisia. “A very great memory, without being 
united Lo judgment, usually renders people tedious and 
profix in conversation, and at the best it has been well 
compared to a cistern which merely preserves all that is 
put inte it; but the reasoning and reflecting powers are 
a spring that can never be exhausted, «nd by directing 
these aright, they enrich and fertilise the mind with 
inexhaustible stores of moral feeling and steady prin- 
ciple. I should consider it a real obligation, Miss Mara- 
bout, if you would consent to let Eleanor go through a 
course of reading in English and French literature on 
the same plan which I lately sketched vut for Matildaand 
Miss Porson, and with which they have both expressed 
themselves much pleased.” 

“I have no doubt of that,” replied Miss Marabout 
evasively, “and when Miss Fitz-Patrick’s time is a little 
jess engrossed, we shall be most happy to avail ourselves 
of your ladyship’s acknowledged judgment and taste. 
I perfectly agree in opinion that reading is a very great 
resource, and I scarcely dare trust myself with a book, 
for it is so impossible to tear me away when I have once 
got thoroughly interested. Miss Eleanor is precisely the 
same tao, she would read from morning till night if I 
allowed her.” 

“It would be a subject of interesting discussion with 
my nieces when we meet, if they pursued the same 
studies,” continued Lady Olivia, earnestly. «I generally 
read what Matilda is engaged in that we may converse 
upon the subject afterwards, and it would redouble our 
eujoymeat to have Eleanor with us. The two girls are 
equally dear to me, and though their expression of coun- 
tenance has become rather different of Jate, I still think 
they resemble each other like sisters, and would wish to 
see them brought up as much as possible the same.” 

“ Your ladyship is quite right—they are very like,” 
said Miss Marabout absently, “ particularly Miss Elea- 

“ Of course, the first wish of my heart is with respect 
to their religious principles, Miss Marabout,” continued 
Lady Olivia in a tone of emotion, which recalled her 
auditor’s wandering attentiin, “In the short span of 
our existence here, trifles that immediately surround us 
tise into such magnitude, that we forget the mental per- 
spective which would lead to a comparison of their little- 
ness with the distant but far greater objects of futur ty ; 
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and the pages of Scripture alone teach an accurate mea- 
surement of present and coming events, in both of which 
we are equally to have a part. My earnest request then 
is, that you would . . . ... .” 

“T enter into your ladyship’s views entirely,” inter- 
rupted Miss Marabout, rather impatiently, “ Cela va 
sans dire, and you may depend upon me for neglecting 
nothing. Miss Eleanor attends church with the greatest 
regularity, and we have a beautifully bound volume, 
into which she invariably writes down the sermon of the 
day on Sunday evenings. Your ladyship would be quite 
astonished and pleased to see how she appears to have 
the whole subject, aux bouts des doigts. I think we 
almost made out six pages of recollections one night, 
and several friends to whom we always show them in 
confidence are perfectly astonished. I shall bring the 
manuscript for approval next time we call, and Miss 
Eleanor must take an early opportunity of repeating her 
chapters, for she knows several already. Whenever she 
is condemned to do a task, I take the opportunity of 
making my pupil learn some verses of the Bible by 
heart.” 

Lady Olivia coloured with vexation, and a pause of 
some minutes ensued, during which Miss Marabout sat 
back on her chair with a look of good-humoured satis- 
faction and conscious merit, perfectly convinced that she 
had impressed on her auditor the highest opinion of her 
judgment and skill as an instructress in morals as well 
as in accomplishments, and Lady Olivia remained for 
several minutes in perplexed and silent meditation. 

“ Miss Marabout,” said she at length in a tone of 
agitation and of deep solemnity, “ where the eternal 
interests of one so dear to me are at stake, I must not 
hesitate to explain my opinions more fully. The Bible 
was never intended to be a mere task, but its pages are 
sent as glad tidings, which our chief delight should be 
to read and to understand; ft is imparted for higher 
purposes than to be made sermons of, though these are 
precious in so far as they enable us to understand it 
better; but nothing can be more injurious than an early 
habit of reading the Scriptures without properly esti- 
mating our own near connection with them as our pass- 
port into eternity ; and who can reflect upon all they 
contain, without feeling that religion is not a mere 
ordinary lesson to be learned in an ordinary way, but that 
it should be the business, the pleasure, and the glory 
of our whole existence to study and to understand them 
aright.” 

« What your ladyship says is perfectly true,” replied 
Miss Marabout vaguely, as she hastily rose to take leave. 
“Tam afraid, Miss Eleanor, we have rather exceeded 
our time; but your aunt’s conversation makes one forget 
every thing else. Good morning, Lady Olivia, we have 
spent a most delightful hour here; I hope to enjoy many 
opportunities of discussing my pupil’s studies, as I shall 
always be happy to have the advice and opinion of so 
competent a judge; meantime, you may rest assured, I 
shall neglect nothing.” 

“ Before you go, Miss Marabout, let me request you 
to accept this little volume,” said Lady Olivia, present- 
ing her with an elegantly bound copy of Mrs. Hannah 
Moore on Female Education ; “there is much in it de- 
serving of attention.” 

“I am happy to receive such a mark of your ladyship’s 
esteem,” replied Miss Marabout, looking exceedingly 
pleased with the unexpected gift; for nothing is more 
universally popular than a small present. 

“ Eleanor,” continued Lady Olivia, affectionately 
taking her niece by the hand, “I wish to converse with 
you for a single moment alone. My dear girl,” she 
added, as soon @s they had reached her dressing-room, 
“ you need not be told of the deep interest with which I 
watch over every change in your character and circum- 
stances, for no mother ever loved her own child more than 
[ love you, and therefore you cannot but imagine the daily 
fervent prayers with which I continually commend you 
to God for his best and most permanent blessings. Miss 
Marabout tells me much about the applause you have 
met with from the world of late; but, dear Eleanor, I 
wish for once to remind you, that it is when we are of 
the world, that the world will love its own, but its flat- 
teries are dangerous in the extreme ; and when you con- 
sider all the sacrifices of time, aud thought, and principle, 
that are exacted from its votaries, we can scarcely won- 
der that the Bible so solemnly warns us of the wo that 
awaits those of whom all men speak well.” 
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“ You have more need to beware of that wo than any 
one,” said Eleanor, smiling. “I am always proud of 
hearing your name mentioned, Aunt Olivia, it is so sure 
to draw forth a panegyric.” 

“ You may depend upon this, dear Eleanor, that the 
surest foundation for happiness in the world is Christian 
humility, which can suffer no mortification nor disap- 
pointment, believing whatever we have is above our 
merits, and that the approbation of Heaven is alone per- 
manent or desirable. I trust that praise or blame from 
those who merely judge superficially can never now cause 
me much emotion ; but you have still that lesson to learn, 
and it is long before we are taught to estimate justly the 
world’s opinion. I can scarcely hope that you will not 
be allured on to seek admiration, and dazzled by what 
has already been a snare and a destruction to so many. 
Even now, Eleanor, I see in you an air of self-compla- 
cency which is new to me. You are exchanging the 
praise of others for that peace of mind which might be 
your own, and which would last when all we now behold 
is passed into oblivion ; but this is not the time, Eleanor, 
I need not speak now. Let me only say, that whatever 
alterations may happen in you, none can ever take place 
in my affection. Come to me at all times with the same 
confidence you have ever shown me—let us not be es- 
tranged by any circumstances, for I know what the 
enticements of the world are, and I do not bope you will 
yet rise superior to them, but never imagine that I shall 
meet you in a censurious spirit. Come when you will, 
my dear gitl, and believe me there is no day nor hour in 
which I shall not rejoice to receive you as my own child, 
and always have you nearest to my heart, where Matilda 
and yourself fill up a place that no one else can ever now 
supply.” 

Lady Olivia embraced her niece, and Eleanor was 
moved by the unwonted emotion which she saw in the 
usually calm and untroubled countenance of her aunt, 
who was seldom betrayed into any display of sensibility 
when it was possible to keep it under control, which 
gave the more interest to every expression of feeling that 
might be unwillingly drawn forth. 

When they returned to the drawing-room, Lady Olivia 
and Eleanor were for some moments unobserved, owing 
to the violent altercation which was taking place between 
Miss Marabout and Miss Barbara Neville, who had re- 
turned a few moments before from her walk. 

“The march oi intellect!” she exclaimed, in a tone 
of angry vehemence, “the march of folly and ronsense 
rather! Do you think life was given us for no better pur- 
poses than to be twirling about like tee-totums, and 
singing like tea-kettles from) morning till night? I don’t 
care to hear Eleanor speak a perfect Babel of languages, 
if she is to understand no more of her mother tongue 
than you seem to do, with that piebald mixture of French 
and English that you always talk. Indeed, if ny niece 
has nothing better to say than she bas now, I think one 
tongue may serve her purpose well enough.” 

“ Lady Fitz-Patrick is perfectly satisfied, and I am 
not bound to consult the wishes of any one else,” replied 
Miss Marabout in great irritation. “I believe, without 
vanity, that she could never find another so competent 
to bring up a young lady of fashion as myself, and her 
ladyship knows it. Miss Eleanor will become an orna- 
ment to her family and to society under my tuition; 
and, whether I enjoy it or not, I shali deserve the grati- 
tude of all her connections.” 

Miss Marabout swept gracefully out of the room, with 
a respecful courtesy to Lady Olivia, and an angry glance 
at Miss Neviile, whom she had before heard of as a 
methodist, but whom she resolved henceforward, at all 
hazards, to avoid, as well as every one whom she sus- 
pected of similar sentiments. 

« Lady Olivia is a most interesting person,” she said 
to Eleanor, as they walked homewards. « That pale 
alabaster countenance, and those exquisitely ehiseled 
features, are so classical that I could gaze at her for 
ever. All her movements are graceful; and then her 
voice is music itself. I am a great conneisseur in voices, 
having always been considered to have a remarkably 
melodious one myself; and nothing can be a surer index 
of the character. Miss Neville’s is singularly discord- 

ant.” 

«Eleanor! Eleanor!” cried Matilda Howard from a 
distance, whose tone of eager animation attracted instant 
attention, “ Dear Eleanor! surely you are not going 
without a single glance at our garden! I have been 
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thought that you were sitting in the house without once 
asking to see me!” 

Matilda held out her hand to Eleanor with an affec- 
tionate smile when they met, and she entreated Miss 
Marabout to return, if it were only for a single moment. 
«“Tknow it would make Eleanor so happy!” said she 
anxiously. ‘ Every thing is in order and beauty this 
morning,” continued she, turning to her cousin. “ The 
scarlet geranium has grown amazingly since you saw it 
last, and the new calmia is very thriving. I am sorry 
to mention that my grafted rose-tree met with an acci- 
dent yesterday, and the fuschia is really dying efter all 
our care. But—” 

“My dear Matilda, any one would suppose you had 


a large family of children, and were telling me their | 


whole history,”’ exclaimed Eleanor, with a satirical laugh. 
“It diverts me to see how keen you still are about our 
‘ little landed property,’ as we used to call it; and you 
really seem to be as much a child as ever about it. As 
for myself, I continue to be passionately fond of plants, 
but would not take the trouble you do in rearing them 
for the world. If it had occurred to me, however, I 
really would have searched in the green-house to inves- 
tigate whether there were any flowers fit to make a bou- 
quet for Lady Montague’s ball to-night.” 

“Then I have luckily anticipated your wishes,” said 


Matilda, uncovering a brilliant group of the most beau- 


tiful camellias. «I gathered these this morning, thinking 
there might be some opportunity of sending them to 
town before evening; but I little thought to have the 
pleasure of presenting them to yourself, for we meet so 
seldom now, Eleanor, and it makes a sad blank to me. 
I dare say you lament as much as I do the ‘gay old 
times,” when we were so merry together; and now that 
Miss Marabout bas once found her way here, I hope 
she will frequently come back. I should think no one 
could ever go away from this dear place without wishing 
to return often.” 

“Oh, certainly !”’ replied Eleanor, in a very indif- 
ferent tone. “I quite dote upon the little hermitage! 
But it will be ages before we are able to see it again, as 
| am engaged for several weeks to come; and really the 
walk is a serious undertaking! I would not retrace the 
two or three steps you wish me for a principality, being 
already wearied to death.” 

“ How old and frail you are become, Eleanor!” said 
Matilda. “You used formerly to think the business ol’ 
the day only begun when we had reached Ashgrove. I 
came here this morning long before breakfast, and have 
been busy ever since.” 

“I blame Miss Porson very much for allowing such a 
thing!’ exclaimed Miss Marabout. “It is vain to sup- 
pose that a large bonnet will be any sufficient protection 
from the sun, for before twenty, I prophesy, Miss Howard, 
that you will have the complexion of a gipsy, and an 
appetite that would shame a grouse-shooter.” 

« How very alarming!” said Eleanor affectedly. «I 
am sure you will cure Matilda of her love for gardening 
by such a threat, at least mine could not have survived 
it an hour. Well, many thanks for the camellias! What 


a liberal supply this is! But yuu know, Matilda, [ was | 


always like the lord mayor’s fool, who liked every thing 
that was good, and the more the better. Now, good 
morning, for we must homeward plod our way, without 
putting off any more time. Adieu, au revoir !” 

«Farewell, dear Eleanor. It never occurred to me 
that you were in haste, or I should not have caused this 
delay; but I have a thousand things to say, so it is lucky 
you put me in mind or I might have detained you for 
an hour.” 


“Or perhaps two,” replied Eleanor laughing; « but 
it is worth while to remain for such a bouquet as this— 
a bucket of flowers, as our gardener calls it. Good 
b’ye.”’ 


Matilda stood for some moments looking after Eleanor 
with a vague feeling of disappointment. The tears un- 
consciously gathered in her eyes, and she returned to 
the garden, chilled in heart, and grieved in her inmost 
spirit; for there was a sense of loneliness amidst these 
gay and blooming scenes which she had never experi- 
enced before, and which was caused by the irresistible 
consciousness of her cousin’s indifference. 

“T always thought that Eleanor’s estrangement was 
entirely owing to Miss Marabout,” thought she, sorrow- 
fully; “but there is an alteration in her own feelings also, 
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~ 





busy all morning weeding the flower pots, and little | for which I cannot possibly account. Her manner was 


| cold and absent, compared with what it used to be, and 
she seems to take no interest in any thing now, not 
even in the recollection of out former happy days. What 
can it be that has worked such a change in so short a 
time! Scarcely a year has elapsed since every thought 
of our hearts was in common. But now !”— 

Matilda wiped away the falling tear, for she saw Lady 
Olivia and Miss Porson approaching, and she would not 
for the world have breathed a thought to the disparage- 
ment of Eleanor’s affection, which she yet hoped to see 
revived, 


—_— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


They who know the most, 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The tree of knowledge is not that of life. 
Cowrer. 


One morning Lady Olivia was surprised at the unusu- 
ally consequential manner in which Miss Neville entered 
the dining-room to join her at luncheon, and observed her 
swallow what she ate with such an extreme degree of 
vehemence, that evidently some emotion of no ordinary 
kind was working within. Miss Neville felt obviously 
in a state of great excitement; and there could be no 
doubt it was of an agreeable kind, from the triumphant 
| expression which glittered in her eye, and pervaded her 
whole manner. Still, whatever might be the subject of 
her meditation, she seemed disposed to make an entire 
monopoly of it, as she persevered for some time in a 
dignified and unbroken silence. Lady Olivia never al- 
lowed curiosity to get the better of good breeding; and 
as no possible conjecture that she could form seemed suf- 
ficient to account for the heightened colour and excited 
appearance of her companion, she contented herself with 
dropping out occasionally a few leading observations on 
the fineness of the day for walking—on the advantage of 
the wind having so unexpectedly changed to the west— 
and on the beauty of a rainbow which had appeared an 
bour before. Miss Neville for some time preserved si- 
lence, being one of those sublime characters who must 
not be suspected of interesting themselves in trifles, or of 
ever entering into the rudiments of conversation. 

“T think this day bas been a mere ague of hot and 
| cold fits,” said she at last. “There has not been much 

to admire in it, but you are always easily pleased.” 
| “A good habit to cultivate,” replied Lady Olivia. 
| “And I really believe, that in every thing the less fas- 
| tidious we are the more it will tend to our own happiness 
| and advantage, for you know we have the highest au- 
| thority for saying that ‘ contentment is great gain.’ ” 

Miss Neville left the room, and passed Lady Evans’s 
gate without the most transient thought of entering, and 
| triumphantly proceeded to confide in the sympathising 
bosom of “dear” Miss Rachel Stodart how much she 
had to put up with from Lady Olivia, and how painful 
were the dependence and poverty which obliged her to 
| associate constantly with a mind so uncongenial and so 
unenlightened. 

« Argument is of no avail,” said Miss Neville, bitter- 
ly, “for she seems to have made upa bundle of opinions 
for herself, which are the standard on every occasion ; 
| they are such as we have exploded ages ago, but she 
| has a plausible way of supporting them that makes it 
| difficult to reply, so I have given up the point, and shall 
| say nat one word more except on the most ordinary 
| topics.” 
| Lady Olivia, the unconscious object of these animad- 
| versions, proceeded after Miss Neville@ departure to en- 
| joy her own solitary walk towards the village, where her 
errands of mercy and benevolence may be left in the 
| privacy to which she always consigned them, within her 
| own breast. There charity reigned in its most extended 
sense, with a power which time seemed to increase, and 
to which the lapse of years only added fresh energy, as 
it cheered her with the near prospect of that sacred rest 
to which for herself she looked forward, as “ the twi- 
| light of her sorrows, and the dawn of future bliss’— 
| that period when faith should be swallowed up in sight, 
and hope in enjoyment. 








CHAPTER IX. 


One would imagine by the common modes of female educa- 
tion, that life consisted of one universal holiday, and that the 
only contest was, who should best be enabled to excel in the 
sports and games that were to be celebrated on it.—Hannan 
More. 


About two years subsequent to the commencement of 
our story, the time was at hand when Lady Fitz-Patrick 
and Lady Howard were to estimate their success in edu- 
cating their respective daughters, by that only test which 
either of them considered at all important—the applause 
with which the world would hail their debut, and the 
splendid settlement which each might finally secure in 
life. 

Lady Howard, as a measure preparatory to the ap- 
proaching winter, shut up Matilda more carefully than 
ever from public view, that she might at last raise the 
curtain with more effect; but, on the contrary, Lady 
Fitz-Patrick blazoned forth Eleanor at every party where 
there was any excuse for producing “a mere schoo! girl, 
who was not.come out yet.” She was taken to con- 
certs, that her taste in music might be improved; to 
small parties, because they were small parties; to balls, 
because Lady So-and-So made such a point of seeing 
her there; to the theatre, because she ought to know by 
sight all the most celebrated actors of her own day; and 
to exhibitions, that she might be exhibited herself. Elea- 
nor’s bust was sculptured in marble, and pronounced by 
enraptured amateurs to be perfectly classical ; her minia- 
ture was taken by Mrs. Robertson, and thought to be 
the best painting she had ever executed; and Lady 
Fitz-Patrick became quite intoxicated with the enthusi- 
asm her daughter excited, especially because much of it 
reverted on her own head, owing to the complaisance 
with which her visiters mingled their admiration of Elea- 
nor with herself. 

“Tt seems the strangest thing to me having a grown- 
up daughter,” said she, pulling ovt her long dark ring- 
lets, and laughing, to display her still beautiful teeth ! 

“If we had not seen her mother formerly,” said old 
Sir Colin Fletcher, bowing profoundly, “I must have 
pronounced Miss Fitz-Patrick the greatest beauty that I 
ever behel .” 

This was exactly suited to the taste of her to whom 
it was addressed, and the fame of Eleanor’s brilliant ap- 
pearance became more an object of interest in Lady 
Fitz-Patrick’s estimation than ever. “She is very like 
what I was,” she remarked, with a glance of admiration 
at her own graceful figure in an opposite mirror. 

“ Or rather say, she is like what you are,” replied Sir 
Colin ; “I could scarcely have believed you were more 
than her elder sister.”’ 

“Say my younger sister at once, when you are about 
it,” interrupted Eleanor, in an angry aside; “ it is best, 
as Americans say, to go the whole hog, if you are sure 
of its being palatable.” 

A prolific subject of irritation between Lady Fitz- 
Patrick and her daughter had lately sprung from the 
former insisting that Eleanor should always be dressed 
nearly the same as herself; and her spirits were often 
elated for a whole day, after some short-sighted person 
had accidentally mistaken her, through the medium of a 
black chantilly veil, for her young and lovely daughter. 
Such little contretemps were invariably repeated to every 
visiter during the following day, with a few faint dispa- 
ragements of her claim to such a compliment; and 
though there were many complaisant friends ready to 
protest that it was a most natural error, which could 
cause no surprise to any one, Eleanor was far from en- 
jeying the joke, and observed the whole scene with 4 
look of grave, contemptuous displeasure. 

Notwithstanding all the accomplishments which Miss 
Fitz-Patrick had so laboriously acquired, she became 
the wretched prey to ennui and idleness, whenever any 
accidental circumstance threw her, during a single hour, 
on her own resources for occupation. Though Miss 
Marabout continued nominally in the capacity of go 
verness, she understood her own interest too well not to 
have long since been transformed into a mere companion 
and confidante; so that, except walking out with her 
pupil every day, in the most frequented streets and gat- 
dens, she scarcely took any charge of ker whatever. 
Unless Eleanor had some party in immediate prospect, 
at which she was expected to perform, she never touched 
her piano-forte or harp as a means of private entertain- 
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ment. Sir Richard, who was passionately fond of music, 
seldom heard the most distant sound of her instrument, 
which she always closed hastily at his approach, because 
his favourite composers were Handel and Correlli, whom 
she had long since condemned to oblivion as antedilu- 
vians, whose compositions she pronounced it a penance 
to play. Her portfolio was already filled with a sufficient 
collection of drawings for exhibition to all visiters, and 
in fact Eleanor knew that without the assistance of a 
master she could not have finished any more. Her se- 
lect library of French, Italian, and German authors, had 
been conspicuously arranged round the table, from 
which they were never discomposed ; and a large piece 
of unfinished embroidery was frequently displayed as 
the result of her labour, though it never seemed to make 
any progress; her silks were all entangled—her pattern 
was lost—but nothing could be more beautifully begun. 

The fable of the hare and the tortoise was nearly 
illustrated in the relative progress of Eleanor and Ma- 
tilda’s education, for the latter had almost equaled her 
brilliant cousin, in some lighter accomplishments, in 
which she really delighted as a relaxation from more se- 
rious occupations. ‘Io Eleanor nothing was a recrea- 
tion, because her whole time was spent in seeking for it, 
and therefore her mind never knew the luxury of rest- 
ing from labour; but Matilda’s day, on the contrary, 
was frequently varied from quiet study and intense ap- 
plication to the free enjoyment of her naturally buoyant 
spirits, so that what was the business of Eleanot’s life, 
formed only the amusement of hers; every natural en- 
joyment and every natural feeling retained their youth- 
ful freshness in the character of Matilda, but with Eleanor 
all her original disposition was extinguished, and the 
candour and sensibility of youth were exchanged for a 
studied affectation of both. 

Matilda Howard had grown up a Christian in the 
most beautiful sense of that character—active in duty, 
contented in spirit, and seeking with unwearied assidui- 
ty to promote the cause of godliness in all. Her almost 
daily walk was now extended to reach Lady Olivia’s re- 
sidence; and as Matilda and Miss Porson cheerfully 
traced their steps along the quiet and secluded road which 
led to Ashgrove, they beguiled the distance with so 
many interesting subjects of discussion, that they were 
scarcely conscious of fatigue, and the cordial animated 
reception they invariably met with at last would have 
more than rewarded them for a pilgrimage of twice the 
distance. There was not a plant in Lady Olivia’s gar- 
den which had not a place in Matilda’s affection ; there 
was not a family in the neighbouring village in whom 
she was not warmly interested; and to her willing ear 
Lady Olivia imparted all her projected improvements, all 
her plans of beneficence, and even all her sorrows. By 
the sadness of the countenance the heart is made better, 
and the tears which Matilda occasionally shed over the 
afllictions of one she loved so well, gave a deeper tone 
to her sensibility, and added a new grace to the expres- 
sion of her interesting countenance. 

That resemblance which had always subsisted between 
the two cousins still remained in their features, which 
could not have appeared in more beautiful symmetry 
and proportion had they been chiseled by Chantrey or 
Canova; vut there reigned a dignified repose in the ex- 
pression of Matilda’s eyes which was wanting in those 
of Eleanor, who seemed too incessantly occupied about 
the sensation she expected to excite not to exhibit a look 
of consciousness whenever any one happened to glance 
at her, and a fidgety restlessness of manner if ever she 
remained for a moment overlooked ; in short, Eleanor 
always so evidently canvassed for admiration and ap- 
plause, that each individual felt he had something to 
give or withhold at his own caprice, which was essen- 
tial to her vanity, and therefore she became in a manner 
dependent on every body’s humour. Matilda, on the 
contrary, had her attention habitually directed to a plain 
path of duty, and pursued it steadily, without ever glan- 
cing round to watch whether the applause of others would 
follow what she considered it right to do. Her spirits 
had thus a natural lightness which was wanting in Elea- 
nor’s, who felt so anxious to be admired for liveliness 
and vivacity of expression and manner, that her spirits 
were often forced and affected in company, which could 
not be but obvious to all who had any tact in observing 
the disposition and motives of those whom they met in 
society. The characteristic of Eleanor’s conversation, 
when in her liveliest spirits, was wit—and of Matilda’s, 


humour; Eleanor’s wit became often as brilliant and as 
startling as an explosion of fireworks, and equally short- 
lived; but Matilda’s vivacity enlivened like sunshine, 
without astonishing or dazzling those with whom she 
conversed, and it was never exhausted. Eleanor de- 
lighted at parties to collect a little coterie of her own in 
a remote corner of the room, and to fancy herself an 
object of envy to all who were excluded when they 
gained a distant glimpse of the mirth and diversion 
which prevailed around her; but the few times that 
Matilda had been in company, she generally found some 
one individual amongst Eleanor’s despised « detriment- 
als,” whose conversation was far more interesting and 
more truly entertaining than the “all laugh and no 
joke” of the circle beside her cousin. 

It was about this time that Lady Fitz-Patrick one 
morning summoned Eleanor into her dressing-room, 
with the look of one who has something of great im- 
portance to communicate. 

“ My dear girl,”’ she said, “‘ T have this moment heard 
a most interesting and extraordinary piece of news which 
very nearly concerns you—at least, by the way, I must 
not say that, for I am forbidden to tell—but, iu short, it 
may very probably be a circumstance of the utmost con- 
sequence.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Eleanor, eagerly, whilst all the 
innumerable wishes and unreasonable hopes she had 
ever indulged darted at once into her thoughts, and 
seemed on the point of being accomplished. “Are we 
going to London at last? or have you fixed to give the 
fancy ball that I asked for? or do you intend—” 

“Stop, stop, Eleanor, not so fast,” cried Lady Fitz- 
Patrick, laughing ; “ pray moderate your anticipations, 


lowed to tell as the old woman in the fairy tale, who 
expected to have every desire of her heart gratified, and 
only got a yard of black pudding after all.” 

«“ What is it, then?” said Eleanor, impatiently ; “ you 
know I can bear any thing rather than suspense.” 

“Patience, my dear girl! We have had letters this 
morning from my uncle Sir Philip, mentioning that he 
and Lady Barnard are to return home from Italy by the 
next packet,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick. ‘ He has lived 
abroad for his health, and for the indulgence of his en- 
thusiasm about paintings and music, ever since you were 
born, and I never expected to get a glimpse of him 
again, as they were both so old, and this foggy climate 
destroys him; but since the melancholy event of their 
only son being killed in a duel at Paris, Sir Philip has 
taken a sudden longing to see me. I was always his 
favourite niece, and other family circumstances, which 
cannot be explained, induce them both to venture here,” 

“ And this is all the mighty event!’ exclaimed Elea- 
nor, in a tone of angry disappointment; “ merely that a 
respectable old gentleman and his wife are bringing 
home their bones to be buried in the family vault. I 
cannot trace how it very much concerns me, unless they 
are generous enough to bring us some splendid presents 
from abroad. You know, mamma, I am sadly in want 
of ornaments.” 

“ Your mind may be set at rest without delay on that 
score, as they will certainly bring nothing; and you 
cannot feel very deserving of gifts or trinkets, if you 
experience so little pleasure at the prospect of seeing my 
nearest relations, Eleanor,” replied Lady Fitz-Patrick, 
with a frown of transient displeasure on her usually 
good-humoured countenance. “ But, my dear girl, I 
must explain that it really is my anxious wish you should 


ance and accomplishments, that he already calls you ‘/a 
petite Corinne,’ and I am most anxious you should jus- 
tify the appellation. It is of more consequence thag you 
can possibly imagine, and particularly important to 
eclipse Matilda Howard in his estimation.” 

“Tt woulc be no great stretch of partiality to take it 
for granted that I shall certainly succeed, if that be all 
you desire,” replied Eleanor, conceitedly. “I wish we 
were more equal competitors, that our rivalship might 
have some interest; Matilda and I are scarcely society 
for each other now, we are so totally different, and have 
not two ideas in common. I almost fancy that Aunt 
Olivia must intend her to take orders, she is teaching her 
to be so very good, and all that sort of thing.” 





“ Well, my dear, luckily it will terrify Sir Philip; 


or you may be as sadly disappointed with all I am al- | 





do every thing imaginable to fascinate Sir Philip. He | 
has heard volumes about you in my letters, which have | 
been filled with such favourable accounts of your appear- | 








and he is rather prejudiced against her already, having 


always disliked my sister herself for her pedantry and 
blue-stockingitiveness,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick. «My 
uncle is quite a beau of the old school, and was the 
greatest connoisseur of beauty in his day—he will know 
at the first glance if your features are the breadth of a 
hair out of perfect proportion; and he will listen, en- 
tranced with ecstasy, to your music from noon till mid- 
night.” 

“ But what sort of taste can a man be supposed to 
have who is eighty at least? sans teeth, sans eyes,” ex- 
claimed Eleanor, contemptuously. “I really wish there 
were some more interesting object to gain, and I should 
exert myself to oblige you with greater energy and plea- 
sure.” 

“ Perhaps, Eleanor, if you knew my real motive,” re- 
plied Lady Fitz-Patrick, mysteriously, “it might not 
appear such a very trifling object to please Sir Philip.” 

«IT guess, mamma, he means to make me bis heiress,” 
cried Eleanor, eagerly. “ Now, I am sure by your face 
that I really have accidentally been my own fortune- 
teller.” 

« Nonsense, Eleanor,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, evasive- 
ly; “your aunts and [ are nearer relations than you, if 
my uncle has any thing to leave.” 

“Tf he has!” replied Eleanor, laughing. “I thought 
you had agreed with Sir Philip long ago, that I was to 
have married his son had he lived, and you know I could 
not have abated a farthing of ten thousand pounds a 
year, so he must be rich; and looking upon me as in a 
manner widow of that favourite son, I am in fact bis 
nearest connectivn, and ought to be provid u for accord- 
ingly.” 

“You are not very far wrong, to confess the truth, 
Eleanor,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, smiling. « Sir Rich- 
ard and I had agreed that it would be prudent not to 
mention these expectations in case of their turning yuur 
head, and ending in disappointment; but I never could 
keep a secret in my life, and here it is come out in spite 
of myself. Sir Philip’s agent, who brought me letters 
this morning, took the opportunity of dropping a hint, 
that, on the death of Frederick Barnard, a will was im- 
mediately executed in my favour, and as your brother is 
well provided for already, the estates are all left in re- 
mainder to you; but Sir Philip has since entertained 
some idea of dividing his fortune, making Matilda a co- 
heiress with you; and it is in order to see you both that 
he is now en chemin for England.” 

«Ob, mamma! how could you conceal this news a 
single instant, for every moment I was in ignorance was 
a moment of ecstasy lost,” exclaimed Eleanor, all ra- 
diant with joy. ‘ What splendid jewels I shall get-— 
what equipages—what horses—what crowds of ad- 
mirers—” 

«“ Not admirers worth having, if they seek only what 
Sir Philip can give you,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, grave- 
ly. “Young ladies are not very enviable, my dear girl, 
when any motive beyond their own attractions causes 
them to receive attention in public; and an heiress is 
generally much to be pitied, she occupies such a false 
position in society.” 

“TI shall suffer with pleasure tous les embarras des 
richesses,” replied Eleanor, laughing. “The brightest 
jewel is always improved by being set in gold. But let 
me fly to tell Miss Marabout the glorious news.” 

Nearly at the same time I.ady Howard imparted the 
intelligence of Sir Philip and Lady Barnard’s return to 
her daughter Matilda, but without attaching to that event 
any thing like the same itnportance or pleasure that had 
been expressed by her sister. 

« How glad you must be!” said Matilda, with anima- 
tion. “I cherish quite an old-fashioned love of relations, 
having never known any yet whom I could not be at- 
tached to; and already I fee! my heart warming towards 
poor Sir Philip, who has suffered such severe affliction. 
His son’s death must have been a dreadful blow; and 
what pleasure we shall feel in consoling one who needs 
sympathy so much.” 

“ Why, really, to say the honest truth, it will be ra- 
ther a bore, with all my numerous engagements,” replied 
Lady Howard, peevishly. “Sir Philip expects prodi- 
gious attention, and Lady Barnard is by this time deaf 
beyond assistance from all the trumpets that were ever 
invented, besides being so infirm she cannot stir without 
support. I quite dread the thoughts of it. Sir Philip 
is so exigeant with his love of music and painting, that 
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eliogether the pair will be a perfect oppression. But a 
propos of arts and sciences, Matilda, I am extremely de- 
sirous that Sir Philip should be as much pleased with 
your accomplishments and appearance as Eleanor’s ; and 
I make it my particular request that you will do more 
than is possible to equal or to excel your cousin.” 

«“ Why should there be any rivalship, mamma?!” 
asked Matilda, with surprise. “ We shall both, of 
course, exert our utmost to please Sir Philip, and I ehall 
be quite happy to assist poor Lady Barnard, who seems, 
by your account, to stand in so much need of comfort.” 

“I do not care avout J.ady Barnard at all!” said Lady 
Howard, impatiently ; “ but there are reasons of conse- 
quence why Sir Francis and I are both anxious about 
the impression you make on Sir Philip.” 

« That is quite a sufficient inducement for every ef- 
fort,” replied Matilda; “ but consider, mamma, how im- 
possible it is for me to have a chance of eclipsing Eleanor, 
especially in the estimation of such a person as you de- 
scribe Sir Philip Barnard to be.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” answered Lady Howard, 
bitterly ; “but if I had conceived the most distant idea 
of such news as we have heard to-day, no power on 
earth should have induced me, not all the persuasions of 
Lady Olivia, nor your own entreaties, to have retained 
Miss Porson.” 

“ Oh, do not say so, my dear mother '” exclaimed Ma- 
tilda, with unusual earnestness ; “ you will make me too 
eager for success. There could not be a stronger motive 
than the desire to please you; but I shall feel additional 
anxiety now on account of Miss Porson’s credit; for if 
you do not find me in all respects what might be expect- 
ed, the faalt is far from being hers. ‘The unwearied 
pains she takes with me would really astonish you ; and 
I consider it one of the bappiest circumstances in my 
whole life to have been placed under her charge.” 

« Quite an oration!” said Lady Howard, “ and very 
much in the school of * Aunt Olivia;’ but you might 
resemble worse people, Matilda; so I shall let it pass for 
the present. But pray, my dear, never make me a ‘ set 
speech’ again. Nothing can be a greater mortification 
than to observe how Eleanor outshines you in accom- 
plishments, for these are, in fact, the only criterion by 
by which a girl’s education is ever appreciated. You 
will find in all societies, Mati!da, that strangers feel pri- 
vileged, in half an hour’s acquaintance, to put you 
through a perfect catechism upon your acquirements. 
‘Are you musical, Miss Howard? Do you play on 
the piano-forte? and also on the harp? Can you 
sing! Have you a guitar?’ Then after the question of 
music is fairly settled, you will be cross-examined on 
painting and languages; but no such probe can be ap- 
plied to the understanding or the temper, and Eleanor 
will pass better through the world without either of them 
than you will with both, on account of her superior 


éclat in externals, especially with such people as my 
uncle.” 
—<——— 
CHAPTER X. 
Little things are great to little men.—GoLpsMITH. 


Sir Philip and Lady Barnard were received with a 
perfect storm of joy by Ladies Fitz-Patrick and How- 
ard, who vied with each other in warm expressions of 
their felicity on the occasion of meeting with friends 
whoin they professed to have long and alinost hopelessly 
desired to embrace. Even Miss Neville seemed resolved 
on this occasion not to be outdone, and relaxing as much 
as possible from the cold frigidity of her natural man- 
ner, she hastened to Barry’s botel along with Lady Oli 
via, and presented an “address of congratulation” on 
the safe retura of her friends to a * Christian land.” 

A long course of family dinner parties now took 
place, according to established custom on a re-union of 
relations, who then seem to try their powers of wearying 
each other, by congregating the same circle, to discuss 
the same subjects in continual succession for a given 
number of days, with unrelaxing assiduity. Sir Philip 
Barnard had sesources of conversation which were not 
easily exhausted. The pictures, statues, bijouterie, and 
antiques which he had purchased during a twenty years’ 
residence abroad, were all to be described and comment- 
ed upon, so that Eleanor complained it was duller than 
reading a volume of Eustace’s Classical Tour all dinner 
time, to hear such raptures about his Carlo Marattis, 
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Salvator Rosas, and Corregios, his vases by Benvenuto 
Cellini, his terra-cottas, and his tables of verd-antique 
and mosaic. 

“T hate people who are always acting having been 
abroad,” said she, yawning. “I can’t open my mouth 
to them without having Mount Blanc thrust in my teeth, 
or the Falls of the Rhine poured down my throat. It 
is really odious: and whenever I am appointed to regu- 
late society, no one shall be allowed to mention any place 
out of this country, nor any anecdote of what occurred 
longer ago than last week.” 

Lady Howard talked with her uncle for ever about the 
Vatican and the Louvre, while Lady Fitz-Patrick con- 
trived occasionally to divert his thoughts into a discus- 
sion of dress and fashion, for she gladly discovered that 
Sir Philip spoke as eloquently on the merits of a new 
sleeve as of an old picture ;—be could comment one mo- 
ment on the grouping of a Vandyke, and make an easy 
transition the next instant to the gracefulness of a fa- 
vourite opera dancer ; and whether Cardinal Montralto’s 
pictures or Princess Rimini’s diamonds were under con- 
sideration, he was equally graphic in describing them 
all. There remained abundant evidence, on canvass and 
in marble, that Sir Philip Barnard had once been hand- 
some, and art still substituted what nature would have 
denied to more advanced years, for his whole appearance 
was, as Eleanor remarked, “a falsehood,” which the 
most lynx-eyed observer could scarcely detect in the 
shade, though he was observed always carefully to avoid 
the full glare of daylight. His manners were extremely 











elegaut, and he did all in bis power to disguise from him- 
self as well as from others, that the lapse of more than 
half a century had left any infirmities behind. 

“T declare, Sir Philip, you are younger than ever!” 
was Lady Fitz-Patrick’s premeditated exclamation when 
he arrived; and it was pronounced in such a natura! 
impromptu tone, that no one could have supposed her 
remark was not suggested at the moment. Upon hear- 
ing it, however, Eleanor gave a satirical glance towards 
Miss Marabout, and walked a few steps behind Sir Philip 
with a ludicrous imitation of his tottering walk and very 
antiquated bow, till an alarmed look and a cavtionary 
frown from Lady Fitz-Patrick caused her hastily to de- 
sist, and to affect an air of grave decorum. 

There could not well have been a greater contrast than 
between the gay, flippant, lively manner of Sir Philip, 
who appeared in a continual flutter of enjoyment, and 
the silent broken-hearted wretchedness that was depicted 
in the whole expression of Lady Barnard’s countenance, 
who seemed to have withered beneath the corroding in- 
fluence of deep, unmitigated sorrow, and to shrink from 
the possibility of any thing like cheerfulness and joy. 
It was strange that two persons who had equal cause to 
mourn for the same sorrow should feel so differently, that 
it never appeared present to the recollection of the one, 
nor absent from the thoughts of the other; bet Sir 
Philip had all his life been in the practice of driving 
away disagreeable ideas, boasting frequently that he had 
attained perfection in the art of forgetting. Disagree- 
able acquaintances, unpleasant events, and serious anti- 
cipations of the future, were all forcibly ejected from his 
mind; and like the Malade Imaginaire, who was or- 
dered never to be contradicted, he gave it peremptorily 
out that he was never to be annoyed with any thing. He 
seemed to look upon the grief of Lady Barnard as an 
injury to himself, because it served as a perpetual me- 
mento of what it was his determined purpose to bury in 
oblivion; and not having sympathy enough to imagine 
feelings which he had never experienced, Sir Philip fan- 
cied that the affliction of his wife for the loss of their 
only child might have been as easily conyuered as his 
own. He had traveled away every domestic affection ; 
and his happiness having always been independent of 
feeling, and resting solely in amusement, he conceived 
little more idea of being attached to any person or place 
than a carriage-wheel might be supposed to have, so that 
nothing but the most transitory emotion had any chance 
of sympathy from him. “Non isvegliamo ii can che 
dorme,” was the motto which Sir Philip invariably 
utoged. 

Lady Barnard evidently felt accustomed to be reckon- 
ed a bore, and never seemed to expect more attention 
than she received, which was very little. After being 
supported into the drawing-room by her maid, and placed 
so near the fire that a woodcock must have been over- 
done for dinner in less than a minute, she was left to the 


full enjoyment of her solitary meditations—Sir Philip 
being so happy to chat and joke with his agreeable nieces, 
and to be the idol of their little coterie, that he seemed 
unconscious of any thing else. 

A look of restless weariness was perceptible in the 
countenance of Lady Barnard, which it became painfu| 
to observe; no appearance of reflection lighted up her 
eye, which wandered vacantly about the room, or rested 
on the faces of those around, seeking some object of in. 
terest, but evidently finding none that could fora mo. 
ment occupy her thoughts; and the gay laugh which 
occasionally echoed through the room, made her fee| 
only more lonely. Her deep mourning dress, in contrast 
with the gay costume of her husband, spoke at once to 
the affectionate heart of Matilta Howard; and the first 
evening that she met Sir Philip and Lady Barnard « 
Sir Richard Fitz-Patrick’s she stole silently away from 
the lively party round her uncle, and placed herself be- 
side the solitary sufferer, trying, with unwearied assidui- 
ty, to modulate her voice so as to suit the inaccessible 
ears of her aged relative. Many vain attempts were 
made, but by dint of frequent repetitions, and very 
marked articulation, she at length succeeded in becom. 
ing audible; but as they had few suljects in common, 
Matilda soon found an equal difficulty in supporting a 
conversation on her own resources, for Lady Barnard 
afforded but very languid attention, and scarcely exerted 
herself to make any reply. Matilda, however, inge. 
niously caught up the topics that were most prominent|y 
under discussion amongst the joyous party near, and re- 
peated extracts of their lively badinage with patient per- 
severance, hoping to divert the thoughts and to engage 
the attention of one who seemed so greatly in need of 
kindness and sympathy. 

“Sir Philip is amusing my aunt with a description of 
Captain M‘Tartan’s adventures at Florence, how he was 
devoted to the fine arts, killing time in the mornings at 
the gellery, and murdering his music afterwards at 
home.” 

“ Murdered his music-master! I never heard of it be- 
fore!” said Lady Barnard, rousing her attention. « What 
could induce him to do that? but he was always 4 
strange being !” 

“T say that Sir Philip mentions his having murdered 
his music,” replied Matilda, as plainly as she could arii- 
culate. 

“ Well, my dear! I hear you quite distinctly—he 
murdered his music-master ; but what was the provocs- 
tion? I wonder it did not make more noise abroad, for | 
never heard of it before; but nobody ever tells me any 
thing now,” said Lady Barnard, sitting back in her chait 
with a look of peevish abstraction. 

“ Eleanor!” continued Lady Fitz-Patrick, in a tone 
of great animation, “do you remember Captain M‘Tar- 
tan’s first appearance many years ago at our house in 
the country ? He has been studying fashions in London 
fora short time, and observed that gentlemen always 
came in with a hat and stick before dinner, so he deter- 
mined to be quite correct, and as long as he stayed with 
us in Argyleshire, Sir Philip, he regularly marched in 
before dinner with his hat and stick! My daughter wis 
a perfect child at the time; but shall I ever forget the 
fright she gave me, entering behind Captain M:Tartan 
with a hat and stick also, and making the most ladicrous 
imitation of his angular bows! You were a sad gil 
then, but you have learned better now.” 

“Tam not sure of that, if a good opportunity offers,” 
replied Eleanor, stealing a mischievous glance at Sit 
Philip. “There are some people that I could take of 
yet with great satisfaction.” 

“Sir Philip says that Captain M:Tartan offered to 
take pot-luck with you one day at Paris, and called it 
‘la fortune du pot,” cried Matilda to Lady Barnard; 
“and that when he was arguing with a French admiil 
about the comparative merits of the two nations in wa 
fare, he closed the discussion with a knowing wink, s3J- 
ing, ‘ Monsieur! le proor du poudain est dans le mat 
geant,’” 

“ Matilda! you are not a good echo, for that story has 
lost half its point since Sir Philip told it in his droll 
humorous way,” said Lady Howard. « Hardly any per- 
son should venture to raconter, for the best anecdote on 
earth becomes as flat as a glass of cham pagne the second 
day when it is repeated.” 

“ But you are not supposed to overhear what we s3),” 
replied Matilda, good humouredly. 
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“Then your conversation is like an aside on the stage, 
which is generally louder than any other part of the dia- 
logue,” said Eleanor laughing. “I am sure every note 
of the gamut has been tried to-night!” 

« You really have a twenty horse power in conversa- 
tion!” added Lady Fitz-Patrick satirically. “I shall 
get you appointed interpreter to the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution !” 

The seat at dinner next to Lady Barnard, which was 
eagerly avoided by every one else, became invariably 
the place reserved for Matilda, who felt perfectly satis- 
fied and happy to secure it; and though no one took 
the trouble to consider why or wherefore this was the 
case, it seemed to become soon a matter of course that 
Matilda’s arm must be ready if Lady Barnard chose to 
walk, and that her voice was to be in requisition when 
she wished to hear. The first time that Matilda took 
her place at dinner next to Lady Barnard was a great 
test of her nerves and good-humour, as she had seldom 
before appeared at ber mother’s table, and she felt as 
shy as it all eyes were upon her; but still she resolved 
to conquer her diffidence, and exert herself to beguile 
the melancholy of one whom she pitied so much. 

“This soup is very hot!” said she, turning to Lady 
Barnard. 

«Eh? what did you say ?” 

“This soup is very hot!” repeated Matilda, colour- 
ing. 

: Pray, speak more distinctly!” cried Lady Barnard 
angrily ; “ you forget that I am a Jittle deaf!” 

« I merely remarked that the soup is hot !” continued 
Matilda with smiling patience, trying to make her un- 
lucky sentence more audible, but in vain, and the colour 
dyed her cheeks to crimson when she was asked to 
repeat it once more, 

“ Bennet! bring my trumpet from the drawing-room, 
said Lady Barnard in an irritable voice to her footman. 
“T must hear what you said !” 

“The soup wiil be cool enough now,” said Eleanor, 
laughing at her cousin's increasing embarrassment. 
“Could you not vary that original observation a little? 
Tell her that the Emperor of Morocco is dead, or ary 
thing else that will cause a sensation.” 

When the trumpet caine, and Lady Barnard at last 
ascertained what Matilda had temarked, she looked up 
with an expression of indignant surprise. ‘ Was that 
all! I really expected something worth hearing,” said 
she; “but people lose less than they imagine by being 
deai.”’ 

Whatever services any one constantly renders to 
another soon come to be looked upon as a right; and 
Lady Barnard, before long, appeared fretful and peevish 
at the most trifling omission on Matilda’s part, and 
sometimes even complained of fancied neglects, though 
Eleanor’s total indifference never caused any irritation 
or surprise. Your cousin has not at all the way with 
me, and seems thoughtless about paying those little at- 
tentions that are necessary; but I really expected more 


_ from you, Matilda, than to be left alone at Barry’s all 


yesterday morning, when you knew that Sir Philip had 
gone to the steeple chase.” 

If no better inducement had influenced Matilda than 
a desire to secure gratitude or approbation from others, 
she must soon have relinquished the vain attempt in 
disgust; bat Christian principle supplies a motive for 
‘oing good when ali others fail, and she pursued her 
self-appointed task of compassionate kindness with un- 
diminishing perseverance during many tedious months, 
and amidst the peevishness of Lady Barnard’s unhappy 
temper, and the ridicule of her satirical cousin. 

“ Matilda!” said Eleanor one day in a tone of lan- 
guid affectation, “ will you be so obliging, when Lady 
Barnard comes down stairs, as to mention that there is a 
dog of the Blenheim breed to be had from my friend 
Lady Susan Danvers, if she still wishes for one to en- 
gage her affections ?” 

“Indeed, Eleanor, you must tell her all this yourself,” 
replied Matilda, laughing good-humouredly, and taking 
up her work. “ Your tongue has not yet fallen into 
such a lethargy that I must fetch and carry messages 
between you and Lady Barnard in the way you seem to 
propose,” 

“Pray, do!” pursued Eleanor, assuming a tone of 
affected ecrnestness; “my voice would be broken for 
ever if I attempted to hold a conversation with her; 
indeed it would cost me less effort to sing a whole opera, 


than to shout through that odious trumpet all day as 
you do. I would not undertake such a task for the re- 
ward of half-a-crown a minute.” 

«“ You might be still better repaid by a sense of use- 
fulness,” answered Matilda; “ and, Eleanor, we have as 
yet had very few opportunities of experiencing it.” 

«Aunt Olivia to the very life! But, Matilda, I do 
hate all those Joseph Surface kind of sentiments and 
extra-superfine feelings, which are perfectly absurd when 
you and I are alone, and quite among friends ; so let me 
speak out my whole mind without disguise or embellish- 
ment, and tell you that nothing on earth can ever make 
the very sight of either Sir Philip or Lady Barnard 
tolerable to me. I never did see such a couple of old 
horrors,” continued Eleanor with increasing energy ; 
“they must be mummies from Egypt who were revived 
by steam, and it makes one ill to look at their haggard 
old faces. Lady Barnard was actually going to kiss me 
when they arrived! but I pretended not to be aware of 
it, and thrust my bonnet in her face. I cannot conceive 
what will become of me if they remain longer! Don’t 
you suspect that wrinkles are infectious’? for my flesh 
seems to creep whenever the old pair come in, and I 
gladly fly to the glass to see something human again.” 

“Or something that you think rather more than 
human,” said Matilda slyly. “ But seriously, Eleanor, 
Lady Barnard appears to me a very picturesque old 
woman, exactly the sort of figure that Rembrandt would 
have delighted to paint; her profusion of gray hair, her 
high cap, and her very white handkerchief, are all so 
neat. She was once, you know, a great beauty, and I 
can trace some remains of it in the delicate outline of 
her nose.” 

« Pshaw !” said Eleanor, “ you will allow that I under- 
stand these subjects rather better than you, Matilda! 
Lady Barnard may possibly have once been young, but 
handsome she certainly never was.” 

“ Surely you have forgotten her very beautiful minia- 
ture that Lady Olivia showed us,” pcrsisted Matilda; 
“there she is represented with the face of a perfect 
Hebe—her long dark hair flowing down on her shoulders 
in massy ringlets; her smiling lips disclosing the most 
splendid teeth; her brilliant eyes quite riants with ani- 
mation ; and her skin as delicate as the finest porcelain 
china; but time and sorrow have committed fearful 
ravages on all that was once so lovely.” 

“ Now for a few moral reflections, Matilda! the sub- 
ject is so very new and inviting that it would be quite 
a treat. Do revive some of our old lessons out of the 
copy-books, with notes and annotations, taking as an 
instance, ‘Beauty quickly fades!’ For my own part, I 
do not wish to survive one single day after age and 
ugliness overtake me ; for it really seems no bad plan of 
the Hindoos, who put people to death whenever they 
become no longer useful or ornamental—poor Lady Bar- 
nard would have been off long ago !” 

“And yet, Eleanor, there is some wise purpose of 
Providence for which she is spared,” said Matilda; “ and 
if either of us live to be as helpless as Lady Barnard, 
we may still have the consolation of believing that our 
remaining on earth is not utterly in vain. I remember 
hearing of an ignorant old woman who was so wearied 
of life, that she said, ‘ Surely death has forgotten me!’ 
but we know that every day our existence is continued 
by special permission for some merciful purpose, and 
that when we cannot be active in doing the will of Hea- 
ven, we may still show a useful example by suffering it 
patiently.” 

“ Like poor Lady Barnard, who grumbles all day,” 
said Eleanor heedlessly. “ But Sir Philip is certainly 
not so tired of life as the old woman you mention, for I 
am told that he ransacked every village church-yard in 
his way down to ascertain how many people had lived to 
be ninety, though I really wonder that he is not already 
ashamed to be seen alive so long. Sir Philip seems to 
have know every body’s grandfather ; and how provoked 
be appeared when I pointed out that he was always two 
generations before the present day when he enquired for 
any old acquaintance. It is unpardonably stingy of him 
to bring us nothing from abroad! Whenever one hears 
of a rich old uncle, I always connect with his name the 
idea of India shawls, gold bracelets, and diamond ear- 
tings, especially now that he has no family. 4 propos, 
Matilda, how diverted I was yesterday when you listened 
so intently to Lady Barnard’s praises of her unfortunate 





son, as if he bad been some future lover of your own. 





I actually fancied you were in tears about him at one 
fime, 

“ Perhaps you might have been so likewise, Eleanor, 
had you heard all that I did from the poor afflicted 
mother,” said Matilda ; “ nothing could be more deeply 
touching than her description of his last hours, You 
often say that there is no sensation so pleasing as being 
moved by a tragedy; but this is a more touching story 
than any that could be represented on the stage, and it 
would soothe Lady Barnard’s feelings if you would ask 
her to repeat the melancholy narrative again. It will 
only cost you the trouble of listening: so do try.” 

“ How can you propose such a thing, Matilda!” ex- 
claimed Eleanor, yawning. “I was always quicker than 
you, and never could eudure prosing. You might have 
known me better !”’ 

“ T shall know you better another time,” said Matilda, 
teproachfully. “Dear Eleanor! can you wonder if I 
am slow to believe that you do not compassionate such 
accumulated sorrows as poor Lady Barnard’s, cut off as 
she is from the possibility of holding much intercourse 
with others, and having no subject for her solitary 
thoughts to dwell upon with interest except the grave of 
her only child? You mightdo much to cheer her spirits 
—few people are so gifted for the task as you are; and, 
Eleanor, there are no amusements that could deserve to 
be compared with the hope of being serviceable to her. 
By accustoming Lady Barnard to your voice, it becomes 
scarcely an effort to make her hear; and she has allowed 
me to select some books that we may read together— 
pray, assist me, for the pleasure is greater than the exer- 
tion,” 

“To such a hard-working good creature as you, I 
date say it may,” replied Eleanor, taking up a novel ; 
“but Il dolce far niente is my motto; for I am really 
getting indolent now, and, as the man said who was 
handsome, ‘I can’t help it.’ One thing, however, I 
must hint to you, Matilda, that next time you attempt 
to treat Lady Barnard with music, it would be prudent 
to shut all the doors and windows for the credit of the 
house, because those trumpery Scotish airs that she dotes 
on, thundered with the loud pedals, would be enough to 
set all the bears in the street a dancing. She asked me 
once to perform them, but I took care to be nearly in- 
audible, and just enough out of time and tune to make 
her never desire such another serenade; for I would 
rather break stones on the road than hammer the chords 
of a defenceless piano-forte so atrociously. You should 
make a vow, as I did long ago, not to play any music, 
on whatever pretext, that has once been ground on a 
hand-organ.” 

“I am glad to give pleasure on any terms. Consider, 
Eleanor, the trouble and time it has cost me to acquire 
some knowledge of music; and that as [ am not compe- 
tent to gratify such epicures in the science as you can, 
it is something to be thankful for if I can entertain any 
one.” 

“ Matilda, I am afraid you are going to become one 
of those people who set up for being ‘ too good for this 
world,’” said Eleanor satirically. “I know two or or three 
aiready who are upon that plan, and it is perfectly in- 
tolerable. They pique themselves upon doing every 
thing that no one else would do, and make a great 
ostentation of having amiable weaknesses. If a stranger 
does something atrociously wrong, they profess to believe 
that he had certainly some good motive in spite of ay- 
pearances; they make a point of praising their enemies 
more than their friends; and if any one is universally 
odious, they take him under their peculiar patronage, 
and tyrannise over the conversation by allowing no one 
to speak of him according to truth, or to tell a story of 
him, without saying that they would like to hear both 
sides of it, which is a thing that for my own part I never 
wish to do, as I always find that the first edition has the 
most point. And these people delight to be imposed 
upon by beggars or impostors, and to tell the story 
against themselves with a sort of ‘ too-good-for-this 
world’ expression on their countenances, and a con- 
cluding remark that they would rather be ‘taken in a 
thousand times than become suspicious. I am gifted 
with a talisman that reveals to me in whatever corner 
affectation may lurk, and it certainly does get into 
very odd and unsuspected hiding-holes occasionally, 
Matilda.” 

“If you ever detect any symptoms of it in me, in 

thought, word, or deed, drive it out instantly,” replied 
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her cousin good-humouredly. “I shall search my own 
mind with double diligence, for nothing can be worse 


than the smallest departure from the candour and sim- 


plicity of right feeling.” 

«“ Matilda, you are good-natured, and that is worse 
than any thing,” said Eleanor, laughing. “I never was 
so angry at any one in my life as at old Lady Susan 
Danvers, when I once heard her call me ‘a good-natured 
girl;) and I am sure she will never venture to do so 
again. Good-natured people are never supposed to have 
any thing else in the world to recommend them; and 
though I have seen several who really had some very 
respectable virtues beside, yet the instant they are 
branded with the name of ‘ good-natured,’ every one in 
society feels privileged to talk of them, and to apply that 
epithet with a tone of contemptuous patronage, and to 
take all sorts of impertinent liberties with their carriages, 
their horses, and their time, without feeling the same 
obligation that they would express towards any one else 
who was not supposed to have a_ similar convenient 


facility of temper.” 


« This is quite a new code of morals, and requires con- 
sideration before I become one of your pupils.” 
“Tt would save you a world of trouble to do so at 


once,” said Eleanor. « Did ever any one waste so much 
time as you do to maintain the character of being obl <- 
ing? If any old lady has a son going to India, you wear 
out a pair of eyes with copying his miniature for her— 
if any new manuscript cong is in circulation, upon which 
every young lady who bas it writes ‘ not to be copied’ 
in the largest and most forbidding characters, you pro- 
mise a scroll of it to every friend who asks you—I 
would rather communicate one in confidence to any 
dozen of other girls than to you; and if you get a new 
dress from London, or a bonnet that is admired, it is 
generally half-worn out with people taking off the pattern 
before you have ever had it on. I often think how much 
the better you would be of thediscipline which a young 
ensign goes through the first day he joins a mess-table. 
When he rises to lLelp himself to any thing, there is a 
general conspiracy that he shall never be allowed to sit 
down again during the rest of the dinner. One officer 
begs him to reach one thing, another entreats him to 
help something else, and a third is ready with some sub- 
sequont request, till dinner is cleared away, and the 
unlucky debutant is generally cured for ever of any in- 
ordinate desire to oblige. As for the time squandered 
on Lady Barnard, I cannot imagine how you answer that 
to yourself; but Sir Philip, to do you justice, engrosses 
but little notice.” 

‘“ Because he really dues not require it. As long as 
mamma and my aunts talk to him, he is. independent of 
every one else in the world.” 

‘They talk to him!” repeated Elcanor laughing. 
«“ What a mistake! No one can speak to Sir Philip, 
but all may listen who choose. He is one of those arbi- 
trary talkers s0 common now among those who are 
reckoned, or who reckon themselves entertaining, who 


never attend to what is said by any one else, ard have | 


no more idea of altering the current of their conversation, 
on account of a story or remark from another quarter, 
than a pedestrian would have of changing his course if 
he wished to cross the road, and felt unwillingly obliged 
to wait till some lumbering wagon had passed. He 
recalls the point of his own story with partial fondness, 


When every one is laughing perhaps at the humour of | 


some one else; and he resumes the thread of what he 
said before, as if the interruptions of other people were 
only made that he might have time to take breath. There 
is more selfishness shown in conversation than in many 
much more important things in life; and you may de- 
pend upon this, if Sir Philip ever dies of laughing, it will 
be at a joke of his own.” 

“But, Eleanor, you know mamma got him to hear 
out her favourite story yesterday about Captain M‘Tartan 
so nearly throwing down the Venus de Medici at Florence 
last year.” 

“True, but he kept up a sort of obligato accompani- 
ment all the way through, of contradictions, and correc- 
tions, and doubts, and little Italian sentences, merely to 
dim your mother’s brilliancy, and to prevent her from 
outshining himself. There is a want of fairness in all 
this. Conversation is a common property, and every one 
feels perfectly competent to contribute his own share. In 
a charitable subscription, we are as careful to collect the 
poor people’s halfpence as the rich people's sovereigns, 
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| and in this case, each individual is still more willing to | ably well acquainted with the continent, and knows what 


subscribe his mite. Aunt Barbara is also a most refrac- 
| tory listener. I went to her room three times last day 
we were at Ashgrove, to tell something it was of conse- 
quence for her to know, and I came away fairly defeated 
| by her volubility. It was like opening the door in a 
| blast of wind when I entered, she had such a hurricane 
| of words,” 
| «“ What were they all about ?” 
| Can you seriously wish to know what Barbara ever 
| says?” asked Eleanor incredulously. “She was in a 
| state of vehement indignation at Sir Francis for having 
narrated some ludicrous stories of Jong ago relating to 
| « Frank Harvey,’ as he will persist in calling him; and 
she spoke in most moving terms about the whole affair 
as a persecution of herself and of him, though I pro- 
tested that my uncle had certainly no recollection ut the 
moment of her having any peculiar interest in the sub- 
ject. This of course she would be most unwilling to 
believe, as she is constantly on the gui vive for affronts ; 
and I made the matter worse, having accidently picked 
up a pamphlet of Miss Rachael Stodart’s, and thrown it 
rather contemptuously down again; but she would not 
have missed that either on any account, because it will 
tell so well at the next meeting, and be dignified with 
the name of ‘a persecution’ also. I wish people would 
only call things by their right names; and as for your 
father’s good-humoured jests being ever taken up as a 
serious affair, it really is like raising a storm in a tea- 
cup.” 
“ So I think,” replied Matilda smiling ; “ and it was 
a thousand pities Aunt Barbara made such an uproar as 
she did upon the subject, hinting about enemies, and 
slanderers, and forgiveness, till papa became seriously 
irritated. If Aunt Olivia had not so judiciously set sail 
on a new tack and carried papa along with her, a regu- 
lar bombardment would have ensued on both sides, end- 
ing in all probability with an irreparable breach.” 
«And Barbara hoisting her colours higher than ever, 
supposing herself undoubtedly in the right,” added Elea- 
nor, leaving the room. “ The only thing that vexed me 
was to see Lady Olivia really agitaied and distressed. 
She changed colour once or twice during the altercation, 
and considering her evidently declining health, every 
thing that wears it out is deeply to be deplored by ua. 
The sword is already too much for the scabbard, and will 
soon destroy it altogether. ‘Oh, why has worth so 
short a date!’” sighed Eleanor with transient emotion 
as she closed the door, 
“Ah, why indeed!” thought Matilda, while a tear 
gathered in her eye; “but as the poet goes on to say” — 





The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his bead an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles so sweetly on her knee; 
But I’il remember thee, my friend, 
And all that thou hast done for me.* 





Sir Philip Barnard had given great offence to Eleanor 
| at an early stage of their acquaintance by criticising her 
skill in Italian. “She is fluent enough,” he said, turn- 
ing to Lady Fitz-Patrick, «but her pronunciation is 
dreadfully provincial—Matilda Howard’s is the same. It 
is a thousand pities their time has been so wasted, for I 
would rather never speak the language at all than use 
such a perverted accent.” 

| Matilda expressed no surprise, though she felt some 
| mortification at her uncle’s unqualified censure, bat Elea- 
nor’s indignation was beyond control, and the greatest 
affront of all was to be leveled with Matilda, to whom 
she reckoned herself incomparably superior. 

“Tam quite astonished at what you say!” replied she, 
endeavouring to force a laugh. “ Many people have de- 
clared they could scarcely believe I had not spent my 
life on the continent.” 

“ These complaisant friends of yours probably never 
were abroad themselves,” replied Sir Philip, dryly. 
“Imagine, Eleanor, any two girls from Somersetshire 
or Cumberland attempting to speak English in Lendon, 
and you may then conceive the sort of appearance you 
and Matilda would make sat Florence—you must both 
spend a winter abroad, or never let me hear the sound of 
| your voice again in any language but English; though 
| really, to give every one their due, Matilda seems toler- 


* Burns. 











are the lions at any tewn I mention. She has an idea 
likewise of the most celebrated pictures, which I hope 
she will live to see, for nothing improves the taste so 
much as visiting and studying in galleries abroad.” 

“Tt is vain to talk of improving people’s taste who 
have naturally none,” said Eleanor, pertly. “ Matilda’s 
taste is like Dr, Johnson’s estate in Yorkshire, which he 
always quoted when people talked of having lost what 
they never possessed. I have to set her right almost 
every day at the painting academy, and often choose 
what pieces she ought tc copy, because her own sclec- 
tion is so indifferent.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Sir Philip, satirically, “ Secondo 
voi !” 

“«“ Yes,” continued Eleanor, “ Matilda seldom disputes 
the point with me—and Mr. Crayon frequently appeals 
to my judgment and taste in his own sketches.” 

“ There is infinite good taste in your saying all this, 
Eleanor,” interrupted Lady Howard, laughing; “ and if 
we were each to be sold at our own estimate of ourselves, 
I believe Matilda would go as much below her own real 
value as you would go above yours ; but it will all pass 
in the world, where people generally are appreciated ac- 
cording to what they assume.” 

Lady Fitz-Patrick had talked so much of her daugh- 
ter’s drawings, that the well-hackneyed album and port- 
folio were one evening produced at the request of Sir 
Philip, who drew in his chair and put on his spectacles, 
exhibiting the air of anticipated pleasure with which he 
might have been supposed to prepare for privately in- 
specting some celebrated work of art. 

The first few drawings he cast aside, evidently con- 
sidering them such as it was impossible for him to look 
at. “Ah! copied from Claude; tolerably good,” ex- 
claimed he at length in a patronising tone, “ but that 
cloud is like a feather bed. Ruins! you have taken this 
from the Pironesi; the touch is too minute, very laboured 
indeed, Your hand is cramped with drawing so fre- 
quently on a small scale. Why do you work in an 
album ? Show me some of your large bold sketches— 
they are the sort of things for a beginner. You should 
never be allowed to finish a drawing till you have learned 
a more correct outline—this man must be seven feet 
high at least, and that steeple is leaning like the tower 
of Pisa.” 

“T wish Sir Philip was suspended from the top of it,” 
whispered Eleanor angrily to Matilda. 

Lady Fitz-Patrick with alarm observed a gathering 
storm on her daughter’s brow, and hastily exclaimed 
in a deprecating voice, “ You forget, Sir Philip, that 
these are not an artist’s performances which you are in- 
specting.” 

“TI am not likely to forget that in the present in- 
stance,” muttered Sir Philip, still turning them hastily 
over with a transient glance of disapprobation ; at length 
he started up, and pushing the whole collection con- 
temptuously aside, exclaimed, “ Assai pampini e poc’- 
uva ! But are we to live for ever without music? I have 
not endured such a fast for ages before. Let me make 
an overture to you, Eleanor, for some airs in the last new 
opera. If your notes could be coined into gold, I would 
rather live, like Orpheus and Eurydice, on the harmony 
of sounds, and my expectations have been raised above 
measure by the fame of your performance.” 

“ Indeed you can hardly be disappointed,” whispered 
Lady Fitz-Patrick in an under tone, which Eleanor 
affected not to hear. “Count Valdareighenstein, who 
dined here very frequently last winter, fell into perfect 
raptures, and protested he could come with pleasure 
every day to hear her.” 

“The baron liked a good dinner no less than good 
music,” said Miss Neville, dryly, “ and I suspect Elea- 
nor’s playing was not the worse of being accompanied 
by claret and champagne.” 

« Baron Trottoir also,” continued Lady Fitz-Patrict, 
without noticing this unwelcome remark—* Baron Trot- 
toir assured her he had one evening sent his apology ' 
another party, knowing that Eleanor never performed 
except at home, and that therefore the music in this 
house must always be better than any where else; he 
remarked likewise, that he would give up his stall at the 
opera in London if he could only hear her every night 
in private.” 

“ Well done, Baron Trottoir!”’ said Miss Neville, 
sharply, “he knows also which side to butter his bread 
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upon—but make what fuss about it you please, I have 
been told that a very constant application to music un- 
dermines the understanding.” 

« Are you musical, Aunt Barbara?” asked Eleanor, 
tuning her harp; “I never suspected it till this mo- 
ment.” 

“« Recollect,” added Sir Philip, “ I am quite il fanatico 
per la musica myself, and cannot allow your sweeping 
clause, Barbara—but I certainly have known persons 
abroad who played admirably, and were yet very little 
removed from idiots. Come now, Eleanor, as Shak- 
speare says, ‘ If music be the food of love, play on.’” 

With an expression of the utmost seif-complancency, 
and giving a careless glance round the room, Eleanor 
drew the harp towards her and ran over a brilliant pre- 
lude. “I suppose you are a great performer on some 
instrument yourself?” asked Eleanor maliciously, for 
she knew it te be a subject of mortification to Sir Philip 
that he was not so. 

«“ No! I had too good an ear to endure the torture of 
learning,” replied he. “TI tried once to scrape an ac- 
quaintance with the violin, but was ready to hang my- 
self on the fiddlestick often when a discordant note came 
out; but you are quite one of the light-fingered gentry,” 


A dead pause ensued, which seemed more obvious 
from its having been preceded by such a clamour, and 
the silence was never likely to be broken; Lady Fitz- 
Patrick waited anxiously for Sir Philip’s opinion, and 
looked full of expectation, but, if there was a subject on 
earth in which he felt incapable of showing complaisance, 
it was music—he thought it too sacred and important a 
business for the common courtesies of life, and there- 
fore, muttering to himself some sentences of Italian, 
which were quite inaudible, he hastily took Eleanor’s 
book from the desk of the piano-forte, and having slowly 
replaced his spectacles, he began carefully turning over 
the pages. 

“TI hope you are pleased on the whole, Sir Philip, with 
my daughter’s performance,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick in 
an unwonted tone of diffidence, after she had vainly 
waited for the burst of applause that she had expected ; 
« Eleanor has spared no pains to excel.” 

«“ Why !—a—she has certainly a brilliant touch ; 
but there is a fatal want of accuracy about her play- 
ing,” replied Sir Philip in a tone of sorrowful re- 
flection. “I was glancing over this concerto at the 
moment you spoke, because I am pretty certain that 
the fourth bar of the third page was incorrect as to 





continued Sir Philip, putting on his spectacles, and seat- 
ing himself close beside her with an air of delighted ex- 
pectation. “Pray give me some of my favourite 
airs in the opera of Ji Colibri.” 

“T never heard of that opera before,” replied Eleanor 
superciliously. “I play chiefly the music of Beethoven 
and Weber.” 

“You might as well talk of Handel and Clementi 
exclaimed Sir Philip impatiently. “These composers 
are quite out of date on the continent now; have you 
got nothing of Cardellinis or Solertis, or—” 

“No,” said Eleanor in a tone of pique; “ it was un- 
lucky you did not bring me some of their music from 
Rome, as they appear to be such favourites, and then I 
should have been happy to practise it. The last new 
piece I learned was the grand concerto in A by Macche- 
roni.” 

“ Well, pray let me have it,” said Sir Philip in a tone 
of resignation ; “ last time I heard that picce it was exe- 
cuted by Signora Genovesi, the first harpist in Europe, 
ata concert given by Prince Neufchatel to the crown 
prince of Bavaria.” 

Nothing daunted by Sir Philip’s reminiscences, Elea- 
nor commenced the piece with an air of nonchalance 
which showed the most perfect confidence in her own 
powers, Sir Philip knit his brows, folded his arms, and 
composed bimself into an attitude of intense attention, 
while Lady Fitz-Patrick and Matilda both watched his 
countenance with exultation, as they anticipated the 
pleasure and astonishment in which he would soon be 
entranced. * Piano! Adagio non correte,” exclaimed 
Sir Philip, suddenly raising himself with a start. ‘ .2da- 
gio!” continued he, audibly beating time on the table 
with his spectacle case, “ non andate in tempo.” 

“ You will put me quite out!’ cried Eleanor peevishly, 


” 


and Matilda trembled for what her cousin might say | rupted Eleanor conceitedly. 
next, seeing her visibly irritated; but fortunately Lady | ing in the tread-mill of scales and sonatas.” 


time; but I scarcely read music well enough to count 
it, so do me the favour, Eleanor, to try over this passage 
once more—I am sure it is half a note deficient in the 
way you play it.” 

“ Excuse me!” said Eleanor, whose beautiful counte- 
nance was glowing with suppressed indignation. “Iam 
like Paganini in one respect, never to be encored. Per- 
haps,” added she sullenly, rising from her seat, “ it is all 
wrong from beginning to end.” 

“If you had but learned abroad, Eleanor,” added Sir 

Philip in a conciliatory tone, “you really have very 
good capabilities, and might have been a splendid player. 
One year of Emiliani’s tuition would do something for 
you still. It is only in Germany or Italy that musicians 
ever learn a good style. Any thing may do for English 
ears, though after remaining long on the continent we 
become sadly fastidious; and I often think that music 
has caused me more torment than pleasure ; it drives me 
so distracted to hear an indifferent performer.” 
“ How unfortunate that I have laid such an infliction 
on your nerves!” replied Eleanor angrily, pushing aside 
her harp; “ but rest assured that nothing shall ever in- 
duce me to do so again.” 

« About this passage where I wished to set you right,” 
Ohtinued Sir Philip, unconscious of Eleanor’s growing 
indignation, “I have looked it over, and find, as might 
be expected, that I was in the right.” 

Lady Fitz-Patrick saw a storm gathering on the brow 
of Eleanor, and fearful that it might burst forth to the 
occasioning of worse discord than any that Sir Philip 
had yet encountered, she hastily turned with an implor- 
ing look to Matilda. “My dear girl, you have played 
nothing yet; is there any music here that you could 
favour us with ?” 

“ Mine is all much too difficult for Matilda!” inter- 
“She is still merely work- 





Fitz-Patrick contrived to give her a cautionary glance, 


which had its due effect for the time, and she proceeded | music, I may well despair,” added her cousin, smiling, 
a few bars farther without interruption, till at last with | when she saw bim look eagerly round. 
a contortion of horror, and something very much resem-| I am unfit to turn over the pages for Eleanor, and you 
would not be able to remain in the room above three 


“Ah, Piano! Pianissimo! Mi fate allegare i denti!| minutes.” 


bling an Italian oath, Sir Philip eagerly exclaimed— 


Observe, Eleanor, it is marked espressivo ! Genovesi 


could scarcely be heard here; she seemed twenty miles} mire a little modest diffidence, and shall endeavour to 


off, and yet every note was so distinctly articulated you | make due allowances. 
Rossini; suppose you give it us.” 


ight have counted them.” 
“T do not pretend to perform like Signora Genovesi,” 


said Eleanor in a tone of pique; “ but when Miss Mara-| she would perform as if she were to have a benefit 
bout plays this concerto, you would allow that few can | concert the following day, which she did not chooge to 
excel her; and she always executed this passage quite | anticipate; hut Matilda never waited for a prelude of 
Every person of! entreaties when any one wished for music, and without 


forte, it adds so much to the effect. 
taste who has heard me agteed in the same opinion.” i 
Sir Philip uttered a loud “« Pshaw !” of contempt, and } i 


shrugged his shoulders with a grimace that might have| sat down, though greatly intimidated by the look of 


done for a Frenchman. “ T'uona !” said he satirically ; | ¢ 


but Eleanor thundered on—the piece became more in- | listen. 


tricate; she continued to tear the strings and to run up 


the half notes with marvellous rapidity, but very littie| towards the window, while Lady Fitz-Patrick stirred the 
attention to time, till at length, having exhausted all the | fire, arranged ber books, moved about the chairs, and 


dilliculties and “new effects” in the science of music, | d 


« And if Sir Philip finds any thing to criticise in your 


“ Indeed, sir, 


“ Well, you can but try,” replied Sir Philip; “I ad- 
Here is a pretty simple air by 


Eleanor generally required as much pressing before 


ndulging in the customary disparaging protestations of 
neapacity, and being out of practice, &c. she instantly 


riticising attention with which Sir Philip prepared to 


Eleanor hummed a tune, and strolled contemptuously 


id every thing in her power to show that she expected 














she safely arrived at her final crash. n 


and Matilda uttered no remonstrance; he hummed a 
rather discordant accompaniment, and she did not look 
annoyed; he corrected a difficult passage, and she re- 
peated it over again till he was satisfied ; and when the 
whole piece was concluded, she turned round with 
heightened colour, and her usual frank, good-humoured 
smile, saying— 

“ T really did not feel all the beauties of this air before, 
but now it will give me new pleasure in practising ; and 
perhaps when you do me the favour to hear it again, 
Sir Philip, I may be able to show that this lesson has not 
been entirely thrown away.” 

“ You would never make good scholars, Sir Philip, for 
it is a bad plan to be so very discouraging,” observed 
Lady Fitz-Patrick, glancing anxiously at Eleanor, who 
had sullenly seated herself in a distant window. “ You 
make no allowances for any thing short of perfection !” 

“ Why !” replied Sir Philip, “I scarcely look for that 
in this country—you might as well expect to hear a 
sparrow sing like a canary-bird. Todo Matilda justice, 
she promises well, from not attempting too much. Pos- 
sibly she might, with very great perseverance, become a 
tolerable player ; but Eleanor has been wretchedly taught 
—she actually has no more music in her than a veloci- 
pede.” 

“T think much of the modern music is utterly devoid 
of interest,” said Lady Howard; «there is nothing that 
touches the feelings, or that can be remembered and 
dwelt upon afterwards with pleasure. As some learned 
scholar once said, it often sounds to my ears like ‘ non- 
sense verses,’ being all in perfect time and tune, without 
any meaning or any soul in it; you carry away no- 
thing when the tumult is over except a vague sensation 
of surprise, such as I felt lately when the Indian jugglers 
exhibited their quickness and dexterity in throwing and 
catching their balls.” 

“ Perhaps, Sir Philip, if you heard Eleanor sing a duet 
with Matilda,”—said Lady Fitz-Patrick anxiously. 

“No, no!” interrupted he, putting his fingers to his 
ears, “I have suffered enough for to-day. That would 
be going from Scylla to Charybdis.” 

Matilda laughed; but Eleanor angrily quitted the 
room, and did not return during the rest of the evening. 

“ How I do detest that old quiz!” she said the next 
time they were alone; “he becomes more odious every 
day. Now say not a word, if you please, Matilda, about 
moderation and forgiveness; I am determined to let Sir 
Philip see my abhorrence coute qui coute, and to show 
him up the very first opportunity, being quite of opinion 
with worthy old Dr. Johnson, ‘I like a good hater—’ ” 








« What mark is so fair as the heart of a foe !” 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XI, 


“ Since few can save or serve, but all may please, 
O! let th’ ungenerous spirit learn from hence 
A small unkindness is a great offence ; 
-—— Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 
But all may shun the guilt of giving pain.” 


hed 


“ So our old friend Lady Amelia Douglas is in town! 
exclaimed Sir Philip Barnard one morning when paying 
a visit to Lady Howard. “She has set her heart upon 
my taking Matilda and Eleanor to the gay déjetiné she 
gives next week on the occasion of her son Sir Alfred 
attaining his majority. He is, I am happy to hear, a very 
promising young man.” 

“ Of course,” replied Lady Howard. “Did you ever 
know an eldest son, come of age, who did not promise 
to be the ornament of his generation? or a younger son 
enter any profession who was not the most ‘ rising young 
man’ in it ?” 

« But Sir Alfred was head boy at Eton, took a double 
first class at Oxford, and really is a distinguished scho- 
lar.” 

«Then he must be a puncron of learning, for I never 
knew any young man in society so reserved,” replied 
Lady Howard. “Some people have hinted indeed that 
he is a little of a saint, but I would on no account be 
rash in crediting such a rumour, as the world is so ill- 
natured. His mother has certainly been rather uneasy 
about it occasionally iowever.” 

«Indeed !”’ cried Sir Philip. “ How grieved I should 
be if our good friend Lady Amelia had any thing so truly 





othing; yet still Sir Philip listened on; he beat time, 


distressing in her family, but we must hope the best, and 
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at all events it cannot last after the young man mixes in 
be world.” 

«“ He has a friend with him at college to whom the 
mischief has been greatly attributed,” continued Lady 
Howard, “and I have no doubt Mr. Leicester was the 
original cause. 

“ Very probably,” replied Sir Philip, rising to take 
leave with an oracular shake of his hand; “ great care 
should be taken whom young people are allowed to asso- 
ciate with.” 

« Yes,” indeed,” said Lady Howard bitterly ; “ there 
is nothing in the world I dislike more than people being 
better than their neighbours, and becoming outrageously 


good 

« That feeling is but too common towards us,” cried 
Miss Neville, looking off from her book, and immediately 
assuming her favourite St. Cecilia expression, with ber 
eyes turned up, to indicate that she considered herself 
persecute d. 

«“ You were the very last person on earth that I was 
thinking of,” replied Lady Howard dryly. “ How often 
I forget, Barbara, that you are by way of being any way 
different from common. But Sir Philip, about this 
déjeiné at Lady Amelia’s, I bope you will not insist 
upon the removal of my embargo on Matilda, for it really 
is out of the question. I never shall allow her to be 
hacked about like Eleanor who is already a perfect veteran 
in parties and flirtations. She visited my daughter this 
morning in a blaze of delight about the approaching 
gaieties, but I put a decided negative upon Matilda’s 
hopes. I am resolved she sball not be let out of her 
shell till she is perfectly iiedged, or it will be impossible 
to get her in again. Girls should never be seen or heard 
of till they are quite grown up, and then the more eclat 
they have in society the better.” 

«“ Might not a slight rebearsal be desirable before she 
finally appears on the boards?’ asked Sir Francis, slyly. 
“It would have softened a heart of stone this morning 
to see poor Matilda listening to Eleanor’s rapturous de- 
scription of joys in which she was never to share, and, 
far from the contrast exciting Eleanor’s pity, she rose 
into greater sublimity of description the longer she spoke 
—Lady Amelia’s beautiful villa—the military band— 
tents—refreshments—company ; nothing was forgotten, 
and the whole would have made an invaluable paragraph 
in the Morning Post. Pray relent, dear Maria, and let 
me announce the good news to your poor prisoner up 
stairs—she is probably at this moment seated on her 
straight-backed chair, with her maps on one side, her 
dictionary on the other, and her book in the middle, 
poring over the pages of some tremendous encyclopedia, 
but her whole heart and thoughts bent on the approach- 
ing festivities.” 

‘How very absurd you are,” said Lady Howard, 
peevishly ; “but my mind is quite determined upon this 
point, and here comes Olivia in very good time to con- 
firm the sentence. I told Matilda, in case she felt 
anxious about this affair, that I was quite certain her 
aunt would highly disapprove of her going, and that set- 
tled it completely.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!—that is so like you, Maria,” exclaimed 
Sir Francis, laughingly turning to J.ady Olivia. « When- 
ever there is any intolerable penance ‘o be inflicted on 
Matilda, that her mamma would avoid bearing the entire 
odium of herself, she invariably quotes a supposed opi- 
nion of * Aunt Olivia,’ and the poor girl never remon- 
strates any farther. Your name is an infallible quietus, 
and I really believe if Matilda were assured that you 
disapprove of eating she would starve to death.” 

«Then pray be sparing in the use of my influence, 
for I should be sorry to exercise it too extensively,” said 
Lady Olivia, smiling. “ On this occasion Maria would 
not certainly have obtained my vote and interest against 
Matilda’s enjoying her little excursion: I am no advo- 
cate for being exceedingly rigid with young people. It 
was well observed by an excellent bishop, that the way 
to make the minds of children go awry is to lace them 
‘oo tight: it seems dangerous to lay any painful and 
unnecessary restraint on youthful recreations till a taste 
for better pleasures can be substituted.” 

“ How true!” interrupted Sir Francis. “I shudder 
yet at remembering the time when ¢ Aunt Betty’ tried 
to make a ‘ good boy’ of me, and our Sundays were such 
penances, that I ysed continually to be asking the maids 
in confidence when it would be Monday.” 

“ What a sad mistake sv many good, well meaning 
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people fall into of starting needless scruples about trifles, 
for it really injures true religion, and withdraws our at- 
tention from what is essential,” said Lady Olivia. “I 
remember hearing that your aunt never would even stir 
the fire, nor walk out, except to church, on a Sunday ; 
and the impression of these peculiarities upon your mind 
seems not to be salutary, but rather to have raised a pre- 
judice against much that is of real importance.” 

«“ She was an excellent good woman, thoughI co d 
not endure her myself,” continued Sir Francis. “ Shall 
I ever get over my remembrance of all the listless ennui 
and creditable idleness in which our Sundays were passed 
at Barnston Lodge—my dogs all chained—my compa. 
nions forbid the house—my only walk in a measured 
pace to church and back again—scarcely a book allowed 
me to read—my dinner cold—and almost every subject 
I spoke upon discouraged, as inconsistent with the sanc- 
lity of the day—in every direction the most rigid priva- 
tions awaited me; and one only indulgence I enjoyed, 
peculiar to Sunday—the privilege of invariably stealing 
off to bed an hour earlier than usual. If some employ- 
ments or pleasures peculiar to that day had been sub- 
stituted, I might have thought differently, or had dis- 
cretion been allowed me to act for myself upon the 
principles that were taught, I should have felt real satis- 
faction in imposing on myself many restraints that were 
exacted from me by another, but it was only in obedience 
I was exercised, and not on my own convictions of duty.” 

“Jt is unfortunate,” said Lady Olivia, “ that few pa- 
rents see the difference between dragging their children 
along the right path of duty, or teaching them to walk 
in it of their own free choice. We can only direct them 
at the very outset, and by rendering it uninviting or 
repulsive, and carrying thein on, reckless of inclination 
or taste, they become ready to leap over the hedge when 
opportunity offers, and to escape altogether from control.” 

« Ah! you remind me of old Colonel Armstrong’s 
address when I joined our regiment,” said Sir Francis, 
laughing. “‘I am tok! you have been very rigidly 
brought up,’ he said, ‘and therefore you will of course 
become for some years the wildest young fellow under 
my command, for I invariably find that clergy men’s sons, 
and those who are never allowed to be boys, or to act 
on their own responsibility, are the most unmanageable 
scapegraces on the face of the earth in after life, and 
have all their wild oats still to sow.’ It proved as he 
said, for if I had not fallen out of Scylla into Charybdis, 
by putting myself under Maria’s yoke, instead of goo® 
Aunt Betty’s, I should have been running as wild a 
career yet as Mazeppa on his untameable horse—my 
monitor's eye having been withdrawn, and her continual 
prohibitions no longer sounding in my ears, I had been 
unused to look any farther, and to seek in my own mind 
for restraints and for convictions of personal duty. Aunt 
Betty had acted like Sancho’s physician at Barrataria, 
and every time she stretched out her rod to withdraw 
some indulgence, my appetite was whetted by the un- 
expected and apparently unaccountable privation. If 
Matilda is a worthy descendant of mine, she must be at 
this moment tearing her hair with vexation, and ready 
to burn her books, and to break her harp-strings to 
tatters.” 

« Not guite so violent, I hope,” replied Lady Olivia ; 
“but T really do believe that, to our young, and lively 
friend, there could scarcely be a severer trial than the 
disappointment of to-day ; and after the pressing invita- 
tion she has received, and the fenciful description that 
Eleanor has given of the splendours to come, our best 
chance of its being entirely disenchanted is to let Ma- 
tilda go. I am convinced, Maria, that she has natural 
sensibility and religious principle sufficient to prevent 
her happiness being placed in mere amusement, and on 
this occasion you might safely let her partake of it along 
with Eleanor, knowing for certain that the Barmecide’s 
feast, when it comes, can never equa! the expectation of 
his hungry guests; and I fully agree with Sir Francis, 
that the consolation young people have, in resigning 
what they are taught to consider injurious, differs most 
widely from the irritation which it must cause them to 
find it snatched away by the apparent caprice of another, 
As I have already been supposed a party on this occa- 
sion, let me take advantage of the privilege implied, to 
use my vote and interest on the side of indulgence. I 
fully believe that with a girl like Matilda, experience 
will soon teach her indifference to such pleasures, and 
the most perfect willingness to relinquish them.” 











“ But why should she ever learn any such lesson?’ 
exclaimed Sir Francis. “I never wish Matilda to be. 
come like a nun without a veil, denying herself to alj 
the joys of routs, balls, conversazivnes, and tea-parties 
—no, I never could consent to any such Barbara-ism, 
and let me hope, Olivia, you neither wish nor expect it 
‘of her.” 

«“ Some persons may venture on what is hazardous to 
others, who are more easily engrossed by trifles,” observed 
Lady Howard, “ and it is impossible to judge of people 
by their outward conduct. I know many who keep aloof 
from society merely because they are indolent, and who 
think it meritorious to lay up a stock of apoplexy for 
future use, by sleeping away that time on a sofa which 
others are spending in active enjoyment, and, on the 
other hand, have often been astonished to discover deep 
sentiments of devotion in those from whose manner of 
life you could not easily have anticipated it.” 

“If Matilda’s principles be right,” said Lady Olivia, 
“ her actions will be right also, like a watch with good 
workmanship, which invisibly directs the handles with- 
out our requiring continually to rectify them. Matilda 
soon attains an age when she must inevitably judge and 
act entirely for herself, therefore it is the more desirable 
that she should begin now to emerge from that retire. 
ment in which she has lived so long, when it can be 
done, as in this case, without infringing on her more 
important engagements, or causing her to keep any un- 
natural hours.” 

“Tam glad you are not one of those, Olivia, who de. 
siie that the moment people become better than their 
neighbours they should retire out of sight,” said Sir 
Francis. “ There is as much exclusiveness in the world 
of religion as in the world of fashion, and I sometimes 
doubt whether it proceeds from as different motives as 
we ordinary people are expected to believe, for you know 
nothing can be more lamentably common than the ‘ pride 
that apes humility.’” 

“ There are very dangerous extremes, both in going 
out too much in the world, and in remaining too rigidly 
aloof from it,” continued Lady Olivia, “I feel con- 
vinced that no one individual can lay down precise rules 
for another,” 

“ No,” said Lady Howard, “ not more in social habits 
than in diet, for many people may eat with impunity 
what would kill me, without their being injured, and all 
that I can say to those who ask a prescription is, that 
many things are known to be pernicious of which they 
must not partake, but that every one should learn by 
experience what is injurious to himself, and refrain from 
it, if he wishes to keep his body in health ; and it is the 
same with mental enjoyments—we must study our own 
case, and adhere to whatever seems the best remedy 
against lethargic indolence on the one band, or ill di- 
rected activity on the other.” 

« And let us not trust too implicitly to our own judg- 
ment, seeing that no patient is ever thought fit to pre- 
scribe for himself,” added Lady Olivia. With regard 
to mere amusement, I feel confident that no one whose 
affections have been placed on the world to come can 
long feel an engrossing pleasure in the glittering scenes 
which entice and mislead those who know no better.” 

“T rise to agree with the last speaker,” said Sir Fran- 
cis, starting from his chair, “ and as it appears that the 
question of Matilda’s going to Lady Amelia’s déjetiné 
has been carried nem. con., I move that the house do 
adjourn, being impatient to announce this good news to 
her myself. I am delighted with all you said on the sub- 
ject, Olivia, for though I never yet saw the individual 
who could make me change my opinion on any occasion, 
yet I would rather hear it confirmed by you than by any 
one else in the world. My idea of a clever, sensille 
person, is, that he shall have exactly my own ideas and 
views upon every subject, but that he shall be able to 
express and to maintain them better than I can, which 
has been precisely exemplified in your remarks to-day.’ 

“ Your criterion is nearly universal in the world,” re- 
plied Lady Olivia, “and I hope we shall continue 'o 
agree very frequently, and to admire each other’s good 
sense more and more every day.” 

“TI cannot answer for that,” returned Sir Francis. 
“ This is the first time that your mind has acted like a 
mirror to reflect mine, and such a wonder is not likely 
to occur again. But I am really obliged to you for as- 
sisting to bring round Maria, She knows that in gene- 
ral I might as well whistle a jig to a mile-stone as try to 
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make her yield to my wishes or opinions on any point 
relating to our children.” 

The brilliant look of surprise and pleasure with which 
Matilda received her father’s unexpected news fully 
equaled his expectation, and he was delighted for some 
moments to watch her changing colour and sparkling 
eyes, while she eagerly enquired a thousand particulars 
of what her aunt had said, and how Lady Howard’s con- 
sent had at length been obtained to her attending the 
féte, and who was to chaperon her on the occasion. 

« So you are really glad to go!” asked Sir Francis, 
looking affectionately at her animated and beautiful 
countenance: “I thought you would rather have pre- 
ferred the literary retirement of your school-room! Well, 
I am pleased to find that there is a little girlish nonsense 
remaining yet, in spite of mamma and her whole troop 
of mademoiselles. Recollect, however, as Dr. Johnson 
said, or at least ought to have said, all preconceived 
pleasures end in disappointment.” 

Much of Matilda’s joy upon this occasion might have 
been justly attributed to the gratification of seeing Sir 
Francis take such an interest in her enjoyments, for it 
had frequently been a subject of deep mortification, since 
she had been old enough to observe, the slight and tran- 
sitory notice he ever bestowed on her, and the careless 
indifference with which he received all her attentions. 
Matilda had long been accustomed to see so many suc- 
cessful rivals for his notice and his affections, among the 
inmates of the stable and of the kennel, that Eleanor had 
one day jocularly said, “ she only wished to see Matilda 
treated like a dog ;” but since our heroine was now so 
nearly emerging into life, and could no longer be con- 
sidered a mere plaything, she felt herself in imminent 
danger of escaping his remembrance altogether ; and the 
tears often started into her eyes when she thought that 
a whole day had passed without his having paid her 
more attention than merely a good humoured nod over 
the margin of his newspaper, or eliciting a jest occasion- 
ally at the expense of Miss Purson, as he delighted to 
call her governess, and he seemed pleased for a moment, 
at the ready laugh with which Matilda greeted all his 
sallies of humour, und the ingenious tact with which she 
sometimes led the way to one of his favourite bon-mots 
or stories. Lady Howard had allowed Sr Francis to 
exert so little influence in the management of his daugh- 
ter during childhood, that he seldom appeared to feel 
more interest in her than in aay other well-dressed, 
quietly-disposed young lady who might happen to be 
hovering about the drawing-room. If he wished to pre- 
sent her with a dress, it was never exactly what Lady 
Howard would allow her to wear; if he bought her a 
book, some insurmountable obstacle was raised te Matil- 
da’s being permitted to read it; and if there were any 
trifling indulgences which she had obtained his permis- 
sion to enjoy, he generally saw her in tears of disap- 
pointment afterwards, upon discovering that her papa’s 
leave was far from being considered as warranting any 
expectation of success. Lady Howard had no particu- 
lar intention to alienate the mind of Sir Francis from 
his daughter, but being devoid of sympathy in her dis- 
position, she could not enter into his feelings, and perceive 
the vexation she caused him, nor the inevitable conse- 
quence which ensued, of estranging his regard from Ma- 
tilda, when he learned to consider her a person over 
whom he exercised no control, and to whom he had not 
the power of showing any patronage or kindness. 

The admiration which Eleanor Fitz-Patrick excited 
amongst all his friends at the club, had piqued Sir Fran- 
cis Howard into an ambitious desire of seeing our heroine 





share the commendations to which he felt conscious that | 
she was equally entitled ; and it was with new feelings 


of pride and pleasure that he observed her intelligent 
countenance sparkling in all the brilliancy of youth, 
health, and high expectation. “My dear girl! vou look 
like a violet under a hedge, so fresh and so lovely! I am 
tesolved to order a dress at Madame Devi’s similar to 
that of your cousin for the féte, that you may eclipse 
every competitor at once, and that Eleanor may hide 
her diminished head for ever,” cried he, in a toue of 
good humoured raillery. “I shall go to the party my- 
self, and introduce you as a daughter, whom I am not 
ashamed to show. ‘This is my eldest daughter, sir, ber 
mother’s only care,’ ” said he, humming a song as he left 
the room. 

But Sir Francis Howard did not long persevere in his 
Project of escorting Matilda to Lady Amelia Douglas’s 








| which you appear to be so captivated with.” 


villa, for Lady Howard produced a fit of angry chagrin 
at the very outset, by putting an outrageous negative 
upon his whole scheme of presenting our heroine with 
an elegant new dress for the occasion; and protested, 
that as she had most unwillingly consented to this pre- 
mature appearance in public, she was at least resolved 
that her daughter should be as nearly as possible incog- 
nita, and excite no observation that could be avoided. 
In a dress, therefore, so extremely unadorned that it ap- 
peared almost like an affectation of simplicity, Matilda 
Howard made her first entré into the gay world with 
Sir Philip and Lady Barnard, who were also accom- 
panied by her splendidly attired cousin. Eleanor’s ela- 
borate toilet had certainly contributed to embellish the 
transcendent brilliancy of her appearance, though it also 
gave her the look of being several years older than Ma- 
tilda ; and this effect was produced still more by an air 
of perfect confidence and self-possession, when she pre- 
sented herself in the saloon at Douglas Priory, contrasted 
with the retiring timidity of her cousin, who felt com- 
pletely abashed on entering a scene of so much novelty, 
and plunging at once into a crowd of strangers, not a 
single individual of whom she had ever known before. 

It has been truly remarked, that the feelings of a gene- 
ral commanding a victorious army, of an orator ruling 
in a senate, or of a young lady shining in a ball-room, 
are equally proud and elated forthe moment. Certainly 
in the case of Eleanor Fitz-Patrick, no conqueror ever 
took possession of a city with more confidence of victory, 
than she felt in entering the scene of her anticipated 
conquests at Douglas Priory. 

Matilda wished, with juvenile eagerness, to see every 
thing—the splendid exotics, the gallery of paintings, the 
beautiful china, and the brilliant dresses of the assembled 
guests ; but Eleanor only cared to be seen. Wherever 
they wandered, Matilda was amused and delighted, but 
Eleanor invariably thought they might be placed to more 
advantage elsewhere, and insisted upon moving on. Ma- 
tilda gazed around with untiring admiration and wonder 
at all she saw ; but Eleanor thought only of the wonder 
and admiration’ she excited herself. Every eye seemed, 
in her estimation, to pay homage due to her surpassing 
loveliness, and every step that passed appeared to linger 
while she remained in view, as if it were impossible to 
lose sight of such charms for a moment without regret. 
Eleanor scarcely attempted to conceal her gratified vani- 
ty ; and the exultation which she felt in perceiving what 
a sensation her appearance had excited was considerably 
enhanced by the presence of Matilda, towards whom she 
had frequently experienced a feeling of jealous rivalship, 
which all the unaffected diffidence and simplicity of her 
cousin’s disposition had never been able entirely to 
disarm ; and she now perceived, with irritation and im- 
patience, that Matilda was so completely preoccupied 
with examining Lady Amelia Douglas’s beautiful aviary, 
that she was insensible to the notice bestowed upon 
Eleanor. T’o imagine that any share of the admiration 
so lavishly whispered around could be intended for Ma- 
tilda, never crossed Eleanor’s thoughts for an instant; 
but whatever might be said, she was ready in her own 
mind to cry,“ that was leveled at me;” and she at 
length determined to make our heroine a partner in her 
meditations. 

“ How these people do stare!” she exclaimed, taking 
Matilda by the arm, and glancing conceitedly around ; 
“they have certainly found something better worth look- 
ing at than the African partridges and Java sparrows 
“So I perceive,” replied Matilda, turning in the direc- 
tion to which Eleanor called her notice. “If you feel 
annoyed we can move to the green-house. It is curious 
that no one ever feels abashed at being observed through 
a pair of spectacles, but when it is an eye glass, or 
rather a whole battery of them, the case is certainly very 
different.” 

« My dear friend, you have nothing to complain of,” 
said Eleanor, laughing, in a jocular tone; “ only stay 
with me, and I shall answer for nobody looking your 
way. I must bear my fate with resignation, and, like 
the cels that were skinned, I shall probably get used to 
it at last.” 

«Let me lend you my veil,” replied Matilda archly, 
‘“‘and by wearing it doubled during pleasure, you may 
be certain that the Venus de Medici herself might pass 
through the crowd unnoticed—do try.” 
“ Thank you—how very considerate!’ 


said Eleanor. 








‘Matilda, you might certainly venture to show your 
face if mine were under such an eclipse; but [ fear you 
must wait till then.” 

«IT shall consult my friends about that,’ answered 
Matilda in a lively tone; “ perhaps there may be room 
enough in the world for both ‘thee and me.’ But seri- 
ously, Eleanor, you have taken out a special license for 
your tongue of late to say the most conceited things I 
ever heard. I begin to apprehend you may at last be 
like poor old Lord Danvers, who fancied he was so 
transcendently handsome that he must keep out of sight, 
and actually shut himself up in the house, with a covered 
walk in his garden to exercise in, that he might not turn 
every body’s head.” 

“No, no!” said Eleanor, laughing. “I really do 
sometimes feel ugly, Matilda—once getting up early in 
the morning for a journey—or after sitting up all night 
at a ball—or riding out in a cold frosty day without my 
veil; I have been quite out of countenance when I saw 
myself, and it was the most strange uncomfortable sen- 
sation in the world. How I do pity ugly people! But 
here we are in the green houses, and now for your in- 
augural lecture on botany. What is the Latin desig- 
nation, of nine syllables at least, for this little plant next 
the door !” 

“Tt is nothing more rare than tobacco, which is un- 
lucky for me, as I lose the opportunity of being grand 
and pedantic with a long name,” replied Matilda. “ ‘This 
is the largest plant of the kind I ever observed.” 

“‘Lady Amelia Douglas always grows her own cigars,” 
said a gentleman, turning with an expression of humor- 
ous gravity to Eleanor. 

«“ Mr. Grant! !” she exclaimed, giving a sudden start 
of surprise and pleasure. “ You always appear when 
one least expects, and I had understood for certain that 
you were now smoking cigars at Grand Cairo.” 

“So I was, and have this instant returned; indeed, 
my appearance here is quite as much an agreeable sur- 
prise to Lady Amelia as to you, but I heard by the 
merest accident of her féte, and determined at once to 
afford my respected relative all the support and patron- 
age she merits. What a splendid conservatory this is, 
containing all that is most to be admired in the world !’” 
continued Mr. Grant, with a sty glance at Eleanor. 
“One might live a hundred years, like an aloe, and 
see nothing so beautiful again.” 

“ Yes,” replied Eleanor, “ there are some remarkably 
fine coxcombs flourishing near me.” 

«“ T suppose they have nothing better to do; and really 
the atmosphere is so excessively heated here, that | shall 
very soon begin to grow myself,” answered Mr. Grant; 
‘we have nothing half so oppressive in Egypt.” 

“ Ah! do tell me all about Egypt,” exelaimed Eleanor 
eagerly. 

“A most comprehensive question, indeed,” said Mr. 
Grant, assuming a look of grave reflection. “ Shall F 
begin with the language, antiquities, dress, habits, and 
manners of the people, or with a dissertation on their 
religion and government 7” 

«Spare me all these till F see you in the press and 
speedily to be published ; for, of course, the importunity 
of friends will soon produce the usual effect, and bring 
out your ‘ Personal Narrative,’ or your ‘ Rough Notes,” 
in three volumes octavo. [I shall read them then,” an- 
swered Eleanor, “but } really have a great curiosity at 
present to hearsomething extraordinary. How it would 
enliven society if now and then every person were called 
on to come forward and describe the most wonderful 
thing he has ever seen—the most incredible fact that he 
is willing to stake his veracity wpon: I do so greatly 
enjoy a little touch of the marvellous, which reminds me 
that I am dying to hear about the magicians in Egypt, 
of whom such wonders are related by molern tourists. 
Is it actually true that they can produce in an instant 
the representation of any person you choose to name, 
and exhibit what they are about at the moment?” 

“If that bal been the case, I should certainly have 
had the pleasure of seeing you at Grand Cairo often,” 
replied Mr, Grant; “that would have been quite a suffi. 
cient inducement to make me study the black art, which 
is really practised there as a profession, and taught as a 
science.” 

“How very useful!” exclaimed Eleanor. “I wish 
you had learned enough to produce before me at this 
moment Sir Alfred Douglas, the hero of the day, for I 
am watching to gain the most distant gl mpse of his 
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shoe-tie, and he really seems to have adopted invisibility 
this morning.” 

“Do you know him by sight ?” asked Mr. Grant, “ or 
do you expect to recognise him by inspiration ?” 

“T have it upon the most unquestionable authority, 
from his mother, that he is, without partiality, the hand- 
somest man of the age; so of course we could not fail 
to distinguish him at once,” replied Eleanor. « Lady 
Amelia seemed to say, that even his very shadow has 
something superhuman about it !” 

« There he is, then, I protest! within a yard or two,” 
said Mr. Grant. 

«“ Where, where ?” exclaimed Eleanor, eagerly. 

«“ Don’t you see that Adonis in a green coat, standing 
near the cape heath?” said Mr. Grant; “ he precisely 
realises my idea of a ‘ mamma’s prodigy.” 

«“ What! that tall overgrown youth with his hair like 
a door mat! Pshaw! Mr. Grant, you always like to 
tease me ; [ was in hopes you would have learned better 
manners abroad; Sir Alfred Douglas is the very model 
of perfection, or I shall never believe common report 
again.” 

Matilda being completely hors du combat in conver- 
sation, as Eleanor never introduced her to any one, was 
more at leisure than her cousin to notice all that was 
passing; and for some time she had observed two gen- 
tlemeu in deep conversation on a neighbouring bench, 
one of whom was seated with his back to her; but at 
the mention of Sir Alfred Douglas, he suddenly turned 
round with his brows knit into a look of scornful atten- 
tion, while he listened to the lively nonsense of Eleanor’s 
remarks, ‘I‘here was something so very dignified and 
impressive in his features and expression, that he at once 
attracted the whole observation of Matilda Howard, who 
had a peculiar talent for discriminating character, and 
was always delighted when any uncommon trait of man- 
ner or appearance promised to exercise her penetration, 
and to call for a more than usual exertion of her powers. 
Sir Alfred Douglas, for so she at once guessed him to be, 
looked considerably older than she had anticipated. The 
manly contour of his figure, and the air of deep reflec- 
tion that might be traced in his handsome countenance, 
would have led her to conclude that he must have long 
mingled in society, which he seemed so calculated to 
adorn. His clear black eyes were overshadowed by 
thick clusters of raven hair, and his high majestic fore- 
head wore an expression of deep thought, which suited 
well with the grave and almost haughty aspect of his 
countenance. His whole manner and appearance were 
noble and commanding, free from the petty littleness of 
vanity or affectation, but apparently conscious that he 
wanted no adventitious lustre added to the native dignity 
and grace of his appearance. It was evident that his 
conversation was of engrossing interest to the gentleman 
seated beside him, whose plain and diminutive figure 
might have made Matilda ready to fancy that he had 
beeu purposely chosen as a foil to the striking and ma- 
jestic form which riveted ber attention, and which would 
have served as the model of an Apollo, 

Meantime a number of gentlemen bad grouped them- 
selves round their party, and Eleanor scemed utterly to 
forget Ma'ilda’s presence ; she no longer paid our heroine 


the most transient attention, but continued to support a | 


lively dialogue with the surrounding beaux, which soon 
took an exceedingly satiricalturn, Notacurl or flounce 
in the room escaped her lash, and wher Matilda remem- 
bered how very unobservant Eleanor had appeared amidst 
the beautiful scenes of nature which they had been so 
recently viewing, she could not but contrast it with the 
acuteness of her perception now, when the minutest 
tries were remarked with a microscopic glance; and 
our heroine wondered that the one should excite so much 
more interest than the other. 

“That lady in the black velvet bas certainly been 
dressed by an undertaker. Her bonnet has so many 
plumes, it will soon take flight altogether,” said Eleanor, 
glancing towards a respectable looking chaperon who 
stood near. “ Poor little Charlotte Clifford, with her 
scarlet dress and enormous white feathers, reminds me 
so vividly of a shuttlecock, that it is fortunate for her 
we are not armed with battledoors. How Miss Mon- 
tague is loaded with millinery to-day ! her bonnet is like 
the epergne for a dinner-table, it supports such a pyta- 
mid of flowers—a perfect garden of roses! Do, some- 
body, pluck me a bouquet out of it, which would never 
be missed.” 





“ Your tongue might almost be sharp enough to cut 
| it,” whispered Matilda, gently. “Dear Eleanor, they 
| will certainly overhear you, so pray be cautious.” 
| «If it would but teach them better taste another time, 
I have no objection. People who cannot dress them- 
| selves ought to be voted incompetent to manage their 
own affairs, and put into the hands of a jury of milli- 
ners,” replied Eleanor, turning hastily again to her circle 
| of admirers. ‘ Pray, observe that Arcadian-looking cou- 
ple with such prodigiously sentimental countenances, 
and the girl with a black and gold dress, like a chimney- 
sweeper’s on May day. Her companion has evidently 
gone mad in white satin, she is such a grotesque looking 
figure, and her long white veil, flowing all on one side, is 
like a cascade. I wish Lady Amelia had stationed me 
at the door, with full powers to turn back such of her 
guests as were unfit to be seen, and I should soon have 
thinned her party down to a more moderate size, by re- 
jecting all candidates for admission who were too fine, 
or too shabby, or too tall, or too short, or too fat, or who 
had red hair, or red hands, or red eyes, or any thing in 
| their appearance that it bores one to sce. I was born 
with an antipathy to ugly people, and should realiy like 
to blackball them out of society.” 

“ What would you appoint as the regulation standard 
| of beauty?” asked Captain Foley of the lancers, « be. 
| cause, if nothing be admissible that comes short of your 
own perfection, the party would be very limited indeed.” 

“I shall certainly keep a place for you, to reward such 
discrimination,” replied Eleanor; “ but there are really 
some oddities here, on whom it would be worth while to 
settle an annuity, as long as they will keep out of sight. 
Poor old Sir Philip, for instance—the late Sir Philip, as 
I always call him, for be must have been been dead, and 
buried, and dug up again. Do you see him now, trip- 
ping past with an agoaisingly tight shoe drawn over his 
gouty fvot, as active as a parched pea, and making such 
delightfully antiqaated bows to Charlotte Clifford, whom 
he is by way of admiring? But let me show how he 
reads his newspaper at breakfast, eating all the time, and 
trying to do without spectacles.” 

“Lady Barnard is opposite,” whispered Matilda 
| hastily. 

“Yes! but so deaf she cannot hear a word. How 
I hate all your caution and circumspection, Matilda. 
| Do not you know that the fairy who presided at my 
| birth forgot to gift me with any of these shabby little 
| virtues ?” 

« Still, [am almost sorry to acknowledge your mimic- 
ry is so excellent that no one could mistake whom you 
| meant to represent. Be prudent, Eleanor, for once, 
| though it is beneath you in general. I see Lady Bar- 
| nard pointing us out at this moment to Sir Philip. Pray 
| tarn the subject to any thing else. Look what a beau- 
tiful cactus is growing near us!” 

“The most valuable plants seem always the ugliest, 
and it is really no better than a collection of cucumbers 
awkwardly stuck together with pins. I never saw any 
thing less to be adinired. But a propos of awkwardness, 
who can that stcange looking little man be, standing near 
/us! what long helpless arms, and still more helpless 
| hands! his dancing-master should be put in the pillory, 
if he ever had one; and as for his hair, I wish we had 
| it to stuff our dining-room sofa with.” 
| «I think he is speaking to Sir Alfred Douglas,” in- 
| terrupted Matilda, anxious to divert the current of her 

cousin’s animadversions; “ at least the gentleman looks 
| as papa described him to us,‘ dismal and gentleman: 
| like.’ ” 
| «So he is!” exclaimed Eleanor, eagerly, “the most 
| aristocratic looking person, without exception, that I 
| ever saw! he appears quite like a hero of romance, and 
| really the pair together remind one of Beauty and the 
| Beast! How very conceited it is to select such a friend, 

that every body may make the remark, which of course 
|they must. I wish you were a better foil for me, Ma- 
| tilda.” 

«“ Thank you! that is quite a concession,” replied her 
cousin, smiling ; “you are getting too complimentary, 
Eleanor.” 

«“ Every one who comes near you must be a foil in- 
evitably,” whispered Captain Foley of the lancers, in an 
under tone, not meant for Matilda’s ear; “ but with re- 
spect to Sir Alfred, I really do not think he is so very a 
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« Superior!” added Eleanor, with sly emphasis ; “ but 








I was comparing him to no one except his red haired 
friend, who must be, I think, one of the red Indians newly 
caught, and not much accustomed to clothes, he wears 
them so awkwardly—perhaps he is ‘ The last of the Mo. 
hicans.’ Can any body tell me who that is, and he shall 
be handsomely rewarded ?” 

Matilda tried eagerly to stop the current of Eleanor’s 
remarks, by pointing out that the victim of her criticisms 
was actually within hearing, and colouring with embar. 
rassment, but she felt so intoxicated by the animated 
laughter of all the gentlemen, and more particularly by 
the grave and observant attention of the handsome 
stranger, that these remonstrances only added zest to all 
she said. Meantime, the object of her ridicule, in making 
an effort to escape beyond reach of observation, started 
up, but on attempting hastily to glide past the tittering 
group, he struck his arm against a splendid scarlet heath, 
which was instantly precipitated to the ground, and its 
brilliant blossoms scattered in every direction. Matilda 
instinctively started forward with a vain attempt to save 
it, and eagerly assisted the unfortunate author of this 
unforeseen calamity to raise the prostrate plant, and to 
gather the broken fragments of the flower-pot. At this 
moment Lady Amelia Douglas advanced with smiling 
cordiality to where Lady Barnard remained in silent 
weariness, gazing at a scene which it was impossble for 
her to enjoy, and longing to retire when the whole gay 
pageant should be ended, and when she might again have 
Matilda’s consoling attentions, which even now she was 
half angry to find remitted. 

«© Where are my two young beauties !” exclaimed Lady 
Amelia. “I long to introduce Sir Alfred to them both. 
But what is the matter here ? you have met with a catas- 
trophe, Miss Howard.” 

“Tt was certainly very unfortunate, but the stem is 
not injured, I believe,” replied Matilda, anxiously ex- 
amining the plant. “I am sorry to say that there are 
some sad fractures and contusions among the branches, 
which will make amputation necessary, you see, upon 
this side.” 

“ Allow me to perform the operation, then,” said Sir 
Alfred Douglas, approaching with a peculiar degree of 
grace and animation. “ Perhaps Miss Howard will do 
my friend Leicester the honour to wear this trophy of 
his achievement.” 

As Sir Alfred Douglas presented Matilda with a bril- 

liant cluster of scarlet blossoms, a smile glittered for the 
moment in his dark eye, and gleamed like sunshine over 
his handsome countenance, but he instantly relapsed into 
the grave, and almost stern expression which his features 
usually wore. A lovely blush glowed upon the young 
and beautiful face of our heroine, as she looked up with 
sudden surprise at this unexpected action of Sir Alfred’s, 
and as she accepted the offered flower with modest grace, 
the long silken fringes which shadowed her brilliant eyes 
could not entirely conceal the gratification and pleasure 
which she felt, though a sensation of embarrassment at 
the moment deprived her of utterance, and left all she 
felt to be read in her expressive countenarce. 
“ Do let me have a cutting from that exquisite heath 
also!” exclaimed Eleanor, starting forward. “I dote 
upon flowers, so pray give me this beautiful branch to 
enliven my bouquet.” 

Sir Alfred Douglas did not appear conscious that these 
words were addressed to himself, but silently transferring 
his pruning knife to Mr. Grant, who eagerly seized it, he 
strolled off in another direction, without casting a glance 
towards Eleanor’s supplicating attitude, whose whole ex. 
pression instantly changed to a look of anger and mor- 
tification, when her eye followed his retreating figure till 
he disappeared into a distant grove of trees. 

“Might I be permitted to present Miss Fitz-Patrick 
with this little sprig?” said Mr. Leicester, in the softest 
tones of a peculiarly pleasing voice. “I think that in a 
certain fairy tale with which we seem all familiar, it 
would have been my privilege to present the beautiful 
heroine with a flower, and to have been immediately 
afterwards transformed into a perfect Adonis.” 

Eleanor was covered with confusion to find that she 
had been overheard, and felt for the first time in her life 
at a loss for an answer. 

“That transformation,” she stammered out at last, 
« was, I have no doubt, the mere effect of an agreeable 
manner, as one would never think of criticising those 
they like.” 





“ You are not perhaps aware, that in the M: ditzrranean 
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fleet a medal is awarded every year to the ugliest person 
there, Miss Fitz-Patrick, and the competition for that 
prize is as keen as for any other distinction,” continued 
Mr. Leicester, in a tone of good humoured raillery. “I 
had very nearly become a candidate myself, when Sir 
Alfred and I were last in that direction, and perhaps if 
you will warrant complete success, I may venture it yet.” 

«No! no!” replied Eleanor, trying to laugh off the 
awkwardness of her situation, “I rather begin to sus- 
pect you are like Wilkes, who boasted that a nandsome 
man never had above ten minutes the start of himin any 
person’s estimation, so let this beautiful sprig of heath 
serve as an olive branch between us, and pray forget 
all you have heard to-night that you ought not to have 
done.” 

The sound of a gong having summoned all the party 
to a déjetiné in the tents, Mr. Leicester offered his arm 
to Matilda, who found herself seated, some minutes after- 
wards, between him and Sir Alfred Douglas. The con- 
versation which ensued was animated and interesting to 
such a degree, that time flew rapidly past, unnoticed by 
any one of the trio, till at length Eleanor hastily sum- 
moned Matilda to follow, as Lady Barnard’s carriage was 
wailing, and their chaperon herself was in agonies of 
weariness, impatient to get home. 

«“ What a tiresome day we have had!” exclaimed 
Eleanor, throwing herself peevishly back in the carriage. 
“T always hate morning parties, they are so very long 
and tedious !” 

“ Do you think so ?” exclaimed her astonished auditor. 
“Tnever enjoyed any thing so much in my life !—the 
music, the plants, and the people, were all delightful.” 

«“ That is because you know nothing better,” replied 
Eleanor sharply. “I observed you talking prodigiously 
to Mr. Leicester, and that sublime looking personage, Sir 
Alfred Douglas, who seems the most proud, arrogant, 
self-sufficient, and disagreeable of human beings. He 
looks as if his very shadow durst not follow him. I really 
pitied you for being placed near such a statue, though I 
guess your conversation was like the handle of a jug, all 
on one side.” 

“I found no cause to regret my seat. Both Sir Al- 
fred and his friend seem to be very agreeable; and 
though [ took little part in the conversation myself, I 
have seldom heard one better supported.” 

‘* Matilda, all your geese are swans,” interrupted Elea- 
nor, angrily ; “ you praise every body and every thing, 
which is the most tiresome fault a person can have. | 
dare say you admire Sir Alfred’s frown, and Mr. Leices- 
ter’s red hair.” 

“ You know Queen Mary wore a red wig, and no one 
was more admired in her day,” said Matilda, in a jocu- 
lar tone. 

“It does not signify what Queen Mary did, for people 
were no judges of beauty so long ago,” replied Eleanor, 
conceitedly. “Ihave never seen a picture of her yet 
that I could wish to resemble. How astonished Captain 
Feley was to hear that I had never sat to Colvin Smith 
yet! but I must really speak to mamma about it to- 
morrow.” 

“ Well, I would rather have people surprised that my 
picture was not taken, than wondering why it was, 
which might probably be the case, if I did sit.” 

“ Very possibly !”’ replied Eleanor, laughing. “ You 
know, Matilda, that young ladies are divided into only 
two elasses in the whole world; those who are admired, 
and those who are not admired; so let us each find out 
for ourselves which we belong to.” 

“ Are we the best judges?” asked Matilda; “ or shall 
we summon a jury of our equals ?” 

“ That could not be found, unless the muses and the 
graces could all be revived.” 

—— 
CHAPTER XIL 
The broad unfeeling mirth that folly wears, 
Less pleases far than virtue’s very tears. 

“ Barbara,” said Sir Francis one day, with assumed 
gravity, when he and Lady Howard were calling at Ash- 
grove—* Barbara, I do not think our friend Miss Rachel 
Stodart has published any thing new lately. I am afraid 
she is growing lazy at ber pen.” 

“That would be a subject of sincere lamentation to 
many,” replied Miss Neville, bridling ; “and it would 
be well for some people if they studied her works more 


“T am waiting for the complete edition, with her por- 
trait as a fronti- piece, which is sure to come out as soon 
as she wipes her pen for good. But, Barbara, I have 
been thinking whether Miss Rachel Stodart could pos- 
sibly be prevailed on to show herself, and for one night 
only, and by particular desire, at Maria’s conversazioné 
next Tuesday. We are sadly in want of a new lion. 
Lady Jennings’ two novels are beginning to be forgot- 
ten, and nobody will read Mrs. Dawson’s poetry any 
longer; but I could answer for your friend having a run 
for the evening, with all the help towards celebrity that 
we could give her!” 

“ Miss Rachel Stodart only goes into society where 
she is sure of being appreciated,” answered Miss Ne- 
ville, angrily. 

«“ Well, could any thing show a higher estimate of her 
merits than my proposal?” continued Sir Francis, with 
a look of perfect naiveté. “Sir Colin Fletcher, I could 
depend upon for showing about Miss Rachel the whole 
evening. By the way, Maria, his admiration of noto- 
riety increases every hour. I have long told you, that 
the ‘History of Sir Colin Fletcher’s Arm’ would be 
a most diverting narrative, and I really mean to write 
and publish it myself. Whatever lady in company is 
most conspicuous for any thing, is sure to engross his 
whole attention. Yesterday I found him escorting the 
good Lady Ashton around all our charitable institutions ; 
before dinner he made a sudden rush to hand Madame 
Cantadini, the opera singer, down stairs; during the 
evening I saw him in profound discourse with Lady 
Jennings; and my last glimpse of our friend was, hand- 
ing to her carriage Mrs. Sturton, whom not a single lady 
in the room would speak to. The poor arm goes through 
great vicissitudes ; but whenever I see any person lean- 
ing on it, I know she must be worth looking at, as be- 
ing the best or the worst character in company; and in 
one of these capacities, Barbara, we could palm off your 
friend upon him for an hour or two, if she will only ho- 
nour Maria on Tuesday night, and gave us her counte- 
nance for an hour or two.” 

‘As Miss Rachel Stodart’s books have never been 
admitted into my house, it is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark that I am by no means desirous to see herself,” 
interrupted Lady Howard, angrily ‘“ You are aware, 
Sir Francis, that I consider it my privilege to invite my 
own company.” 

“And Miss Rachel Stodart has always enjoyed the 
power to choose hers also,” added Miss Barbara, colour- 
ing with irritation. 

Sir Francis shrunk into the farthest corner of his arm- 
chair, and put up his two hands as a screen, with the 
half-frightened look of a mischievous school-boy, who 
expects a shower of snow-balls, in return for « volley 
from himself; and he stole a woful glance at Lady Oli- 
via for sympathy, who intended to inflict a reproachful 
look, but it broke off into an irresistible smile, when she 
saw the irritated aspect of her two sisters-in-law, who 
eyed each other with mutual indignation. 

“Does Miss Stodart read much ?” continued Sir 
Francis, with reviving audacity, “or does she trust en- 
tirely to the fertility of her own mind ?” 

Miss Neville was too angry to reply immediately, and 
Lady Olivia hastily anticipated the storm that seemed 
ready to explode, by changing the subject of discussion. 

“ Pray, Sir Francis,” said she, hurriedly, “did you 
call at Ranken’s as I requested, to enquire about the 
patent lamps for my dining-room ?” 

“ Have you not enough of new lights in the house 
already ?” answered Sir Francis, drily ; “I am sure some 
of them are very easily set fire to, and burn fiercely 
enough for the time! So you think, Barbara, there is no 
chance of Miss Stodart shining as a star in our constel- 
lation next ‘Tuesday ?” 

« Sir Francis, it is full time for us to be gojng,” cried 
Lady Howard, angrily, rising. “ You really seem to 
have a slight touch of delirium this morning.” 

“I drove Maria here in my curricle, but you see she 
means to take the reins in going back,” said Sir Francis, 
shaking hands with Lady Olivia, as he left the room. 
“ We shall have a stormy drive homewards! Good b’ye, 
Barbara ; the next time you see Frank Harvey, give him 
my best regards; he was one of the pleasuntest fellows 
on earth ; and if he wants ‘a mount’ any day, he has 
only to ask me, which is more than I would say to most 
men. It is too bad of you to make such a monopoly of 





than they do.” 








lady’s man, and I only hope you mean to take him alto- 
gether. I can scarcely fancy Frank, with that grave 
face he has assumed lately, calling himself ‘the happiest 
of men.” 

Lady Amelia Douglas became so charmed with the 
brilliant éclat of her first party, that she announced an 
intention to continue them in succession during sum- 
mer; and as they were to take place every Saturday 
forenoon, Matilda obtained permission to accompany 
Eleanor on several occasions, till at length the two 
young and beautiful cousins were objects of universai 
admiration, and of continual comparison. 

Eleanor never appeared at the Priory for an hour, 
without being instantly beset by crowds of eager candi- 
dates for her notice, and she generally contrived to find 
amusement and attention for them all. Her spirits were 
indeed almost overpoweringly animated; but she was 
listened to with delighted interest, and with evident ad- 
miration by all who looked upon a countenance so light- 
ed up with youth and conscious beauty. No one could 
rival Eleanor in the humorous tone with which she de- 
scribed every event of the day ; she repeated with almost 
dramatic effect any amusing scenes she witnessed ; with 
ready tact she deiected all the weak points in every cha- 
racter, and could draw forth an unconscious display of 
their peculiarities with irresistible humour; and what- 
ever night be the news or gossip in circulation at the 
time, she threw in so many droll observations upon it, 
and related what she heard with so many apparently 
accidental touches of humour, and with such well- 
assumed naiveté, that even the serious and grave Mr. 
Leicester often laughed where he could not perfectly ap- 
prove. Life itself seemed in her estimation a merry 
farce, where she might laugh off every vexation ; and as 
for weeping, she often said that people called this earth 
a vale of tears, but that for her own part she could say 
like Voltaire, “aprés tout c’est un monde passable.”* 
She had been very agreeably surprised in the pleasures 
of existence, and thought it was any person’s own fault 
who could not enjoy themselves in it. “ One must get 
old, to be sure,”’ added she, “ but I shall learn to knit 
and play at whist before then, and if the case be very 
desperate, I may perhaps take snuff, and go a dowager- 
ing daily within sight of the Portobello turnpike.” 

Those who felt wearied by the glare of a character 
like that of Eleanor, which seemed “ by no shadow 
made tender,” gladly found a quiet refuge with Matilda 
Howard, whose modest diffidence of manner could not 
entirely conceal the mild lustre of a cultivated mind, 
and whose cheerfulness appeared, like sunshine, to ema- 
nate from inexhaustible though invisible resources. The 
sensibility of her expression at once bespoke confidence 
from all who approached her, and the delicacy of tact 
which might be observed in all she said, evinced a con- 
tinual deference to the feelings of every one with whom 
she associated. Few people thought Matilda so bril- 
liantly lively or talented on first acquaintance as they 
afterwards discovered her to be, and the longer she was 
known the more her superior qualities were discerned 
| end appreciated. But Eleanor’s mind was like a shop 
| in Cranbourne alley, with all that she possessed ostenta- 
| 
| 








tiously displayed in the window, and it often required 

her utmost address to conceal the scantiness of her stores, 
If the family circles of both had been a criterion by 
| which they were to be appreciated, no doubt would have 
| remained in the mind of a single individual that Matilda 
| had infinitely more companionable and entertaining qua- 
lities; her whole powers of conversation were put forth 
}at home, and on many occasions the bright sallies of 
| Eleanor’s vivacity were borrowed from lively perceptions 
and gay remarks with which Miss Howard had enliven- 
ed Lady Barnard, or amused her father the evening be- 
fore. Matilda’s quick discrimination of character and 
motives had been denied to her more volatile cousin, and 
| she was often startled at the hardihood with which Elea- 
nor adopted as her own observations, and promulgated 
for the amusement of others, little traits and incidents 
which she had merely pointed out in the confidence of 
their private intercourse. No instance of what was 
amiable in others escaped the ready eye of our heroine, 
who had the same pleasure in contemplating a well regu- 
lated character as connoisseurs in painting have in view- 
ing the beauties of a finely touched picture; but, on the 
contrary, Eleanor only cared to watch for defects, and 





my old friend as you do; but he was always quite a 





* After all this is a passable world. 
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listened with a look of wearied incredulity when Matilda 


traced to self-denial or generosity some of those trifling 
actions which are all that the ordinary intercourse of 
society permits us to observe, by which may be appre- 
ciated the worth or goodness of those with whom we 
associate. In defending an absent friend—in disproving 
an ill-natured story—in attending to a neglected ac- 
quaintance—in turning off a laugh from the blunders of 
another—even in relinquishing a seat, or in returning a 
salutation, Matilda had been taught to believe she might 
discover the germ of a disposition which, if circum- 
stances required it, could carry that moral courage to the 
highest efforts; and which, on such trifling occasions, as 
well as in the greatest emergency, appears absolutely es- 
sential to exemplify the Christian character. 

Lady Fitz-Patrick considered herself the most for- 
tunate of mothers. She complained on some occasions 
that Eleanor was dreadfully wilful about dressing accord- 
ing to her own very peculiar taste, and accepting or re- 
fusing parties at the instigation of every unaccountable 
whim; and once or twice, in a fit of transient irritation, 
she wished her daughter was more like “that good ex- 
cellent creature, Matilda Howard; but it was with no 
permanent consciousness of any want in Eleanor, as 
few carcumstances had yet occurred to try her heart and 
understanding, or to betray that the golden fruit which 
shone in such attractive colouring concealed nothing bet- 
ter than ashes. It is said that women have a fibre more 
in their hearts than men, and a cell less in their brains; 
bat the heart of Eleanor Fitz-Patrick was not so consti- 
tuted, for though she professed great sensibility, and was 
always in a state of either ecstasy or torture, her feel- 
ings could only vibrate to one touch, and that was the 
auchangeable selfishness which prevailed alike in her 
head and heart, occupying and engrossing them both 
with unlimited sway. Lady Howard one day remarked 
that if Eleanor had been like the epicure who first dis- 
covered the best cut in a shoulder of mutton, she would 
have concealed it, like him, till ber death-bed ; and that 


if she could cause the sun to shine only on herself, she | 


would gladly consign every one else to darkness, that 
they might be solely occupied in contemplating her su- 
perior good fortune. 


When Eleanor Fitz-Patrick wished particularly to | 


fascinate any one of her numerous admirers, she fre- 
quently got up an imaginary quarrel with him, which 
she supported with persevering animation and pretended 
vindictiveness for a whole evening, and sometimes even 
renewed it with fresh vigour on several successive occa- 
sions, which was an easy way, in her experience, to sup- 
ply any want of wit, wisdom, facts, or opinions, such as 
are usually supposed to be necessary ingredients in an 
entertaining conversation, 

« Mr. Grant,” said she one evening at Lady Mon- 


tague’s quadrille party, “ I never mean to speak to you | 


” 
ag 
again! 


‘Indeed!’ exclaimed he, putting on a suitable start 


of alarm. “ Pray retract your senterce or I shall die.” 


«No! never, while | live,” replied Eleanor, ominous | 


ly shaking her head, “ or at least not for a week.” 


«Ah!a week is a lifetime, indeed, to be under your 


displeasure, and I shall pine away to a shadow before 
then,” eaid Mr. Grant, trying to look melancholy.— 
“Surely, Miss Fitz-Patrick, no culprit in this country 
can be condemned to what is worse than death without 


being told his crime, and I demand in justice to hear | 


your accusation.” 
" « Why, it is almost incredible! but you actually rode 
past our carriage yesterday without bowing to me, or 
even glancing in our direction.” 

«“ But did L see you?” 


« That is nothing to the purpose ; a gentleman should | 


have all his eyes about him continually, and observe the 
very shadow of one’s shoe-tie; you shall see that I ne- 
ver allow it to be * cut and come again’ with my friends.” 

«Is there no hope of pardon? perhaps I could prove 
an alibi. At what hour did the offence take place ” 

« Precisely at ten minutes past three, when we were 
stopping at Black wood’s.” 

« Then by the merest good fortune I happen to recol- 
lect, that exactly at the moment you mention | was eating 
a basin of soup at Barry’s.” 

« Remember, Mr. Grant, this is a court-martial, and 
you are upon oath.” 

« True; but Iam certain the clock struck three as I 
entered the hotel, and it invariably takes me twenty 


minutes to finish my soup, finding fault, scolding the 
waiter, and all other stoppages included.” 

« How frightful it is to see the want of veracity in 
this world, Mr. Grant! I might have been doubtful as to 
your identity, since I only saw the crown of your hat, 
but Iam never mistaken in a horse, and I am positive 
it was your bay hunter Scatterbrain. I remember you 
looked in passing as much as to say, ‘ this is too cold a 
morning for my horse and me to be standing and talking 
nonsense at a carriage-window, so I shall turn another 
way and see no body,’” 

«“ There must be prodigious expression in the back of 
my hat, then, which seems to have been, by vour con- 
fession, all that could be visible; or was it my horse that 
appeared to be thinking what never couid have entered 
my own head 1?” 

“You need not deny it, for I have an instinctive 
kuowledge of people’s thoughts, and the only possible 
excuse for you is, that we were in a new britschka, with 
the head up and my veil down ; but still it was very 
atrocious, and not to be forgiven.” 

«“ Then I suppose you will positively refuse to dance 
the next quadrille with me?” said Mr. Grant, offering 
his arm with the air of one who felt tolerably sure of 
being accepted. “ Will you do me the honour ?” 

« Not for the world!” replied Eleanor, rising to ac- 
company hiin; “at the same time you know I said no- 
thing about never dancing with you again.” 

“ Very true; but we are to go through the quadrille 
in solemn silence of course; yet I am not certain that 
either of us could do so, if our lives depended on it.” 

“ Speak for yourself, Mr. Grant; but as for me, you 
will find that I have ‘un grand talent pour le silence.’” 

“Tt is the only talent on earth that I do not give you 
credit for, and that I hope never to see you exercise; 
but there is one infallible receipt for making you talk 
whenever I please.” 

“ Impossible! you might as well ask the sun to stand 
| still, as attempt to get a syllable from me, when it is my 
whim for the moment to be silent. I am not like an 
echo, always ready with an answer, Mr, Grant.” 

“ Miss Fitz-Patrick, what a remarkably ill-constructed, 
awkward looking animal your little gray Arabian is— 
he has such mere riding-school paces, and looks, in fact, 
| like one of the horses you see in a toy shop. What! 
| no reply ? if you do not take fire at this, 1 may really 
begin to despair. How unlucky that you did not secure 
| the graceful brown pony that Miss JIoward rides,” 
Sieg Now, Mr. Grant, how can you speak such absolute 
| nonsense ! the two horses are no more to be compared 
| than—than their riders.” 
|“ You should have left that for me to say; but I ad- 
| mire a little modest diffidence beyond measure, so you 
were right to prompt me, in case the idea might possibly 
| not have occurred in time. Comparisons are always so 
| odious, that I could not have ventured to draw one at all 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





between you and your beautiful cousin.” 

«No, nor between me and any body else,” said Elea- 
nor, with a conceited laugh. “I would not resemble a 
single living being that I ever beheld in my life for the 
world.” 

«How very odd,” replied Mr. Grant, slyly, “ knowing 
| how much you are considered to resemble Miss Barbara 
| Neville. I always fancied that you piqued yourself par- 
| ticularly on the likeness, at least so she always says.” 

«“ Mr. Grant, if I recollect right, we are not on speak- 
ing terms already, or that observation would have been 
| your coup de grace. Aunt Barbara is the very opposite 
| of me in every respect, and that is my own best pane- 
| gyric ; we are antipodes in appearance, dress, manners, 
| tastes, and opinions.” 

| “Then I happen to know she particularly detests me, 
| so what is the natural inference that I may be permitted 
to draw, Miss Fitz-Patrick ?”’ 

| To say the truth, that is the one only thing in which 
| she and I fully agree,” replied Eleanor, maliciously.— 
| You know there are exceptions to every rule, Mr. 
| Grant; and I recollect spending the only pleasant hour 
we ever enjoyed together, during our joint lives, in 
abusing you, for the most conceited, ridiculous, odd, ec- 
centric, care-for-nobody—” 

“ Stop there! I plead guilty to the first four counts of 
the indictment, if you please—but the last!!! only say 
it was Miss Neville’s accusation, that I may pardon her, 
but from Miss Fitz-Patrick it would be intolerable. If 
she chooses to say that I care for nobody else, it may be 








allowed to pass, but to care for nobody in your society is 
impossible !’” 

« Now, Mr. Grant, let us begin to be silent,” said 
Eleanor, colouring, and taking her place in the quadrille, 
“ How I do mourn to bear the music of that beautiful 
opera distorted into quadrilles ! I shall really dance to it 
with tears in my eyes,” 

“Can any music be tog perfect for such dancing as it 
is intended to accompany 1” 

« Mr. Grant! what bas come over you to-night? am 
I dancing with the ghost of Sir Charies Grandison ?” 

“ Happy man! afier seven volumes of misery and 
suspense, he succeeded at last,” said Mr. Grant, laugh- 
ing; “but I could not survive beyond a third volume, 
so pray remember, Miss Fitz-Patrick, that, as the poet 
says, ‘ Nature’s mightiest effort is, to wait.’ ” 

“Yes; and there is our vis-a-vis waiting for you at 
this moment,” interrupted Eleanor, hastily. “How 
lucky that it is my good cousin Matilda, for any one 
else in the world would set about a report that poor 
Mr. Grant’s education had been so dreadfully neglected, 
he actually did not know the first (and only) set of 
quadrilles.” 

“Or rather let her say that he forgot himself, and 
every thing else, in the society of Miss Fitz- Patrick.” 

Life had hitherto been a scene of cloudless joy to 
Eleanor ; but who can exist many years on earth with- 
out experiencing that 


“ The spider’s most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man’s slender tie 
On earthly bliss—it breaks at ev’ry breeze ?” 


A blow was impending over her head, so distressing 
and so unforeseen, that every remains of natural sensi- 
bility which had not been smothered by a vain and 
heartless education would have been called into aflecting 
exercise, and might yet have produced a salutary influ- 
ence over her mind, had she not already become an 
adept in postponing reflection, and in avoiding every 
painful emotion till a more convenient season, for she 
always maintained that when sorrow could be put to 
sleep it were madness to awaken it. During one of the 
gay parties al fresco at Douglas Priory, which were ar- 
ranged more to suit an Italian climate than the capricions 
elements of the north, an unexpected torrent of rain fell 
with such sudden and impetuous vivlence, that before 
any one could reach the nearest shelter, the whole party 
were completely drenched, and, amongst numerous colds 
caught on the occasion, Lady Fitz-Patrick was seized 
with a violent and dangerous inflammation of the lungs. 
Powerful remedies were immediately resorted to, but her 
disease long defied the skill of several eminent physi- 
cians, and it was only after many weeks of severe suf- 
fering that her most alarming symptoms in some degree 
abated. Lady Fitz-Patrick had all her life wished to be 
considered by her friends as one whose health was in a 
state of interesting delicacy—she never could exactly 
name any complaint which affected her constitution, be- 
cause the truth was that she scarcely knew what it was 
to be really ill, and no one imagined that in her clear 
black eyes, and light elastic form, there could lurk any 
cause for solicitude; yet whenever Lady Fitz-Patrick 
was at all out of humour, she left off a portion of her 
rouge, and complained of severe headache; when a fit 
of indolence overtook her, she breakfasted in bed; and 
if she wished ,to gain any point with Sir Richard, she 
usually adopted a pathetic tone of voice, and observed 
that, in her precarious state of health, no one could tell 
how soon it might be out of his power to grant her what 
she wished ;—indeed when any little vexation occurred 
to Lady Fitz-Patrick, she had a constant habit of ex- 
claiming that she wished herself in another world, and 
would willingly die to be freed from all the troubles of 
life, but she attached no particular meaning or import- 
ance to the expression, except in as much as it seemed 
to give additional strength and pathos to the sentence ; 
for death had been generally present to her thoughts 
merely as a painful termination of life—of all its occu- 
pations and enjoyments. If Sir Richard’s dinner failed 
to please him, or if the hairdresser did not arrange her 
curls well, she fretted herself into a fever about her 
trials; and when Lady Olivia occasionally suggested to 
her that few had so happy a lot as her own, she seldom 
acknowledged the fact, but undervalued the annoyances 
of every one else, and exaggerated those she encounter- 
ed herself, till she had completely justified herself in 
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feeling the most miserable of human beings, whenever 
she was pleased to consider herself so. 

There cannot be a more coirect estimate of people’s 
relative happiness than to ascertain what is looked upon 
as their principal misery, so many of us believe that our 
own particular vexation in life fully entitles us to consi- 
der existence a burden, and death a certain relief from 
some unutterable wo; for next to the pleasure of being 
ervied, there is nothing more agreeable to nature than 
to be pitied, or in short to be an object of notice in any 
way. ne lady is ready to die because her husband is 
not promoted; another, because she cannot rise to the 
circle of society she aims at; and a third, on account of 
her son refusing to marry the person she had chosen, or 
her daughter not being so brilliantly established as she 
expected; and if such a person be reminded of poor, 
suffering, bed-ridden fellow-creatures, who have been en- 
during poverty and privation for years, with pious sub- 
mission and patience, she will say, with a look of sensi- 
bility, that mental sufferings are much more difficult to 
bear than those of the body, and that probably these un- 
fortunate people, having no powers of reflection, feel 
nothing but the actual pain they endure, to which the 
wonderful influence of habit has perhaps long since 
inured them. Such had been often Lady Fitz-Patrick’s 
mode of reasoning; but when long and trying sickness 
came, with its dark train of suffering and depression, she 
found by bitter experience what it was to be in the iron 
grasp of a power which prostrated at once the energies 
both of her mind and body. Impatiently did she long 
to regain that unbroken health which she had once been 
so ready to disown, and far from feeling desirous now to 
counterfeit Janguor or weakness, she was the first to 
flatter herself with having entirely recovered, and to 
propose that her medical attendants should be dismissed 
altogether, after which a considerable interval elapsed 
before she renewed any complaint of ill health, so that, 
to an unobservant eye, like Sir Richard’s, she appeared 
unusually well, and, to his great surprise and satisfac- 
tion, she began from this time forward to profess the 
most robust health, and to be rather piqued and irritated 
if any enquiry more particular than a passing “ How 
do you do” was made into her progress towards conva- 
lescence. “I think none but the royal family are en- 
titled to issue such continual bulletins of their health,” 
said she one day, in a tone of impatience. “ Do forget 
that I have been ill, for it is a tirescme subject, and al- 
ways makes me nervous. I nearly embraced Charlotte 
Clifford to-day in a transport of gratitude, because she 
was the first person for a month who forgot to put ona 
grave face, and to ask me if I had entirely recovered.” 

Sir Richard Fitz-Patrick was in the middle of a late 
breakfast one morning in Moray Place, when, to his 
great astonishment, Lady Olivia Neville entered the 
room, and silently drew in her chair beside him, with a 
tremulousness of look and manner which were quite at 
variance with the calmness and self-possession of her 
usual appearance. Some minutes elapsed before she 
could command her voice sufficiently to articulate, and 
Sir Richard gazed in speechless surprise at her varying 
colour and quivering lips, till at length she was enabled, 
in a low and almost inaudible voice, to explain, that on 
her arrival in town, a few minutes before, she had been 
unexpectedly met by Lady Fitz-Patrick’s maid, who 
wished it to be known that some of her mistress’s very 
alarming symptoms had lately returned, and that if im- 
mediate remedies were not instantly adopted, a confirmed 
consumption might be the consequence. 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed Sir Richard. “ Sophia told 
me herself, this morning, that she had never felt so well 
in her life as of late, and I am sure you will allow that 
she is not the person to make light of a real illness, 
when she so long rejoiced in the credit of an imaginary 
one.” 

“You do not perceive that while her indispositions 
were trifling, she wished to excite sympathy, but now 
that Sophia is probably alarmed in earnest, she would 
gladly convince herself and every one else that there is 
no cause for apprehension,” said Lady Olivia, anxiously. 
“ Bat believe me, dear Sir Richard, her case does require 
the most immediate care, and J only trust we have not 
become conscious of it too late.” 

“You are not usually such an alarmist, Olivia,” re- 
plied Sir Richard, incredulously, while his knife and 
fork played an audible accompaniment to his words. «I 
would not believe an abigail upon her oath, if the sub- 


ject were of more importance than the colour of a riband. 
Sophia’s constitution is really admirable,” continued he, 
carefully cutting an acditioual slice of ham, “ but she 
was certainly disappointed at my not consenting to build 
a new close carriage this season, as well as the britschka, 
and I have observed her coughing occasionally since 
then; it will be very inconvenient, but I must certainly 
indulge ber whim rather than be bored in this way. 
You know there is nothing in the world she likes better 
than flirting with an illness.” 

“T am unwilling to shock or distress you, Sir Richard, 
especially when so totally unprepared,” said Lady Olivia, 
in a tone of profound emotion ; “ but Collins assures 
me that her mistress has been spitting blood for some 
time past.” 

Sir Richard’s knife and fork dropped from his hand ; 
he looked at Lady Olivia in silent amazement, and the 
colour mounted to his forehead with agitation and sur- 
prise. A moment afterwards he rang the bell violently, 
and paced with rapid steps up and down the room. 

“Send to Dr.’Mansfield instantly, and say I wish to 
see him without delay,” said he to the butler, who en- 
tered in state with a relay of muffins; “and desire Mrs, 
Collins to come here.” 

The butler stared, bowed, and withdrew, but not with- 
out casting a lingering look behind, in order to catch, if 
possible, the cause of his master’s unwonted neglect of 
breakfast and evident agitation, but not a sound reached 
his ready ear, for Sir Richard maintained a gloomy un- 
broken silence, and Lady Olivia respected his feclings 
too much to think of interrupting it. 

Several of Lady Fitz-Patrick’s family had formerly 
died of consumption, but confident hopes were enter- 
tained that she had long survived the age when it attacks 
the constitution, though no period of life can be consi- 
dered secure when that insidious disease is inherent in 
the blood. The complaint which is called consumption 
in youth merely changes its name to “ decline” in more 
advanced years, and it soon became painfully evident to 
every one that her life was in imminent danger. She 
alone closed her eyes tv the real truth, and could scarce- 
ly be prevailed on to ullow that her health required any 
unusual attention, or that a physician of more than or- 
dinary skill should be consulted. When Dr. Mansfield 
was at last called in, he found reason to complain, as he 
had often done before, that his patients undoubtedly 
mistook him for an undertaker, as he was never sum- 
mone till all hope was at an end. In the case of Lady 
Fitz-Patrick, he appeared far from being sanguine, 
though still he did not desire her friends utterly to de- 
spair, provided she could herself be prevailed upon to 
pay necessary attention to his prescriptions; for he discc- 
vered at once that the difficulty would lie there, as she 
seemed determined to shut her own eyes against every 
conviction of danger, and she evidently thought that, so 
long as it could be concealed from others, she might 
persuade herself it had no actual existence. 

“ All T ask of you is, to make me well before Lady 
Montague’s concert next month, doctor, for I must hear 
Eleanor perform her trio there, and nothing shall pre- 
vent me from going,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, anx™usly. 

“IT fear you must relinquish all evening dissipation 
for this season, and contine yourself entirely to the 
house,” replied Dr. Mansfield, gravely. “ Your lady- 
ship’s case requires very serious attention, and to avoid 
all society and excitement.” - 

“Impossible, doctor! I cannot live without them !” 
exclaimed Lady Fitz-Patrick, indignantly. “Do you 
think I could hybernate like an insect all winter in my 
own drawing-room, and be buried alive here before I am 
dead ? It is the most barbarous idea that ever was pro- 
posed, and you surely remember none but the greatest 
criminals are condemned to solitary confinement. I shall 
be like one of the prisoners in Plato's caverh, with my 
back to all the world, only watching the distant shadow 
of what is passing, and wearied to death.” 

«“ Your own family and a few intimate friends are, of 
course, excepted from my injunction,” continued Dr 
Manstield. “ With such a domestic circle as yours, I 
should imagine that nothing could be wanting to make 
home agreeable.” 

« Why really, doctor, one would suppose you thought 
me as delicate as Brummell, who caught cold from hav- 
ing a damp stranger shown into his room. Sir Richard 
must be all day at his club, for I never could consent to 








detain him with bis feet upon the fender, and a ther- 
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mometer in his hand, counting the degrees of heat; and 

though Lady Olivia is more than kind, and tries to soit 
herself to me as much as possible, still I am ashamed to 
confess, there is no subject in the world upon which we 
feel an equa! interest; and since [ am conscious of this, 
though she does her best to conceal it, of course that 
rather spoils conversation between us. Her goodness, 
therefore, in coming to stay with me at present is not 
quite such an advantage as you might imagine, for | am 
still without any one in the house who is exactly suited 
to be my constant companion, and I must positively be 
allowed to leave my door ajar for some of the world to 
steal in at occasionally, and beguile the weariness of 
staying at home.” 

« But,” persisted the worthy and excellent Dr. Mans- 
field, “I hear in every house the most enthusiastic de- 
scription of your accomplished and beautiful daughter, 
whom I have not vet had the pleasure of seeing, and 
from all that is said I think we may safely trust to ber 
numerous resources and lively spirits for bringing as 
much cheerfulness into society as would be consistent 
with the quietness and repose which are essential to 
your recovery.” 

During Dr. Mansfield’s daily repeated visits from this 
time, he invariably found Lady Fitz-Patrick attended by 
a young lady of such surpassing loveliness, and such 
gentle, attractive, and interesting manners, that he ceased 
to wonder at so much being said of Miss Fitz-Patrick’s 
fascinations, and he took an early opportunity one day, 
durieg her temporary absence from the room, to express 
in the warmest terms how fully she had realised his ut- 
most expectation. 

“This young lady is my niece,” replied Lady Fitz- 
Patrick, languidly. “ Have you never seen Eleanor? 
She is very much engaged at present with the Miss 
Montagues, who are rehearsing for their concert, and as 
my daughter is to be one of the principal performers, 
she bas very little time to spare for me. In fact, I only 
saw her yesterday for a single moment. and she has mot 
looked in this morning yet. Matilda Howard is, as you 
say, an excellent girl, and comes here constantly; in- 
deed I fancy she has no other engagement, and it makes 
a variety for her to sit an hour with me sometimes.” 

There was nothiag in the world to which Lady Fitz- 
Patrick more resolutely shut her eyes than the superi- 
ority of Matilda’s disposition to Eleanor’s, for she had 
long since prophesied that Lady Howard, with ber me- 
thods and systems, would transform our heroine into a 
mere piece of mechanisin, or a clipped hedge-row, with- 
out one trace of nature remaining; and neither she nor 
Lady Howard herself would have been willing to im- 
agine, that a judicious cultivation of the heart and un- 
derstanding by Miss Porson, or the enlightened and 
instructive conversation of Lady Olivia, had been the 
sole means, under Providence, of forming a character, 
the Christian consistency and feminine gentleness of 
which shone out on every occasion with the softest and 
most attractive lustre. No one could do otherwise than 
love Matilda, though few could appreciate the depth of 
feeling and of principle upon which the superstructure 
of all her outward conduct was built. In her modest 
character, the root was hidden of which the blossom and 
the fruit were so lovely, and many acknowledged their 
fragrance who knew not their origin, and would bave 
been unwilling to recognise them as having been planted 
and watered by the unseen influence of that Spirit, 
without whom little else but the most noxiovs and poi- 
sonous weeds can be expected to flourish in the buman 
heart, and with the blessed influences of which it shall 
“bring forth its fruit in its season, his leaf shall not 
wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” No 
one ever had a heart more filled with humility and kind 
affectionate feelings than Miss Howard; and on every 
occasion where complaisance could be shown without 
any sacrifice of duty, she was willing to relinquish her 
favourite wishes, without so much as le‘ting it be known 
that she had done so, 

“ Eleanor, my love,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, eagerly 
calling her daughter back one day, as she was leaving 
the room, * this French novel has put me quite into a 
feverish state of interest. As it wants but a few pages 
to the end, and my sight is so affected by fever, using it 
longer is out of the question—pray read aloud the re- 
mainder,” 

“ Excuse me, mamma! it is really impossible! I 
have never practised my part on the harp for that duet 
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which Lady Howard wishes me to play with Matilda | 


to-morrow, and I dare not delay doing it any longer.” 

“ My dear, I must not suffer you to touch the harp at 
present; if it were a piano-forte I should not care, but 
there is no escape from the sound of a harp, and every 
chord wil! go through my brain like a knife.” 

« Really, mamma, with both drawing-room doors shut 
you could not be much disturbed,” said Eleanor, sullen- 
ly, “and unless I can appear to advantage at the concert 
I shall not go at all.” 

«“ Then take your own way, child, only you ought to 
be charged, as travellers are at a Spanish inn, ‘for noise 
made in the house so much.’ I wish you would have 
relieved my mind first about the catastrophe of this 
book.” 

“] wonder that no steam engine has ever been in- 
vented yet for reading aloud to invalids,” said Eleanor, 
impatiently. “I finished the story last night, and could 
not bear to hear it again so soon. It is the most dismal 
tragedy imaginable. Louis kills bimself in a fit of jea- 
lousy, and Laurette disappears mysteriously—”’ 

“Stop! what are you about, spoiling the whole in- 
terest at once,” exclaimed Lady Fitz-Patrick, impatiently, 
« You know, Eleanor, I cannot bear to anticipate, so let 
me rather try what my failing eyes can do, now that 
they have rested a few moments. But here comes that 
excellent creature, Matilda, who is always a kind and 
useful friend in every emergency. Pray read to me for 
half an hour, my dear girl, and it will be really doing 
an act of charity.” 

«“ With the greatest pleasure!” said Matilda, bright- 
ening into an animated smile, and hastily throwing aside 
her bonnet. “I brought the Memoirs of Oberlin with 
me this morning, which you seemed to think might be 
interesting, from the sketch I gave of their contents yes- 
terday, and perhaps you would like to hear some parts 
of this volume to-day.” 

«“ Indeed, Matilda, I have very little attention at com- 
mand just now,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, languidly.— 
“« My mind is so low and nervous, that I ought to pre- 
scribe something amusing, and if the truth must be told, 
this French book has so engrossed me that nothing else 
can be thought of till itis finished. If you will let me 
hear the end, I shall then allow you to read me asleep 
with the other.” 

Matilda hesitated for an instant, and a momentary 
doubt arose in ber mind what it would be right to say or 
do, but Lady Fitz-Patrick placed the novel in her hand 
with a gesture of impatience, and seeing that the con- 
clusion was only a few chapters distant, she concealed 
her disappointment, and prepared to begin. 

“ We shall certainly tell Aunt Olivia upon you for an 
arrant novel reader after all!” exclaimed Eleanor, laugh- 
ingly escaping from the room. “I always thought you 
were so at heart.” 

« Now proceed, Matilda,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick with 
increasing impatience. “TI left off at that sentence in 
the 403d page, where Edwin says to Laurette, ‘ he would 
sacrifice his life with pleasure at that moment, if it 
would save her the shedding of a sing!e tear. —Go on!” 

Matilda continued reading, with unwearied assiduity, 
the apparently unaccountable sorrows of Edwin and 
Laurette, till death mercifully put a period to their woes, 
and brought her task at the same time to a conclusion, 
after which Lady Fitz-Patrick consented to undergo one 
or two pages of Oberlin’s Memoirs, remarking, in a not 
very encouraging tone, that “ any thing was better than 
being left to her own thoughts.” 

Matilda’s clear harmonious voice, and the simple un- 
affected interest with which she now began to read, 
irresistibly attracted her aunt’s attention, who became 
insensibly affected and touched by the beautiful portrait 
of Christian heroism which was so touchingly developed 
in the volume before her, and she listened with a degree 
of increasing animation, which gratified and encouraged 
our heroine beyond the most sanguine hopes that she, 
could have entertained of success, and time flew by on 
its swiftest pinions unnoticed by either of the party, till 
at length the door was hastily thrown open by Eleanor 
in full equipment for riding. 

«“ Matilda!’ exclaimed she eagerly, “ here are our 
ponies at the door! Fly, and get ready to mount.” 

« Pray do not interrupt her, Eleanor, we are so com- 
fortable now,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick earnestly. “1 
have not felt as well entertained for ages, and really wish 
you would leave us to ourselves,” 
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« T scarcely think of riding 

| a tone of indifference. 

| “ What a strange whim!” exclaimed Eleanor; “ you 
| could talk of nothing but our excursion this morning, 
and I know Lady Amelia expects us both to luncheon. 
| Ah! there is Mr. Leicester waiting on horseback to 
| escort me, and actually Sir Alfred Douglas with him!! 
that is beyond my utmost hopes; would you believe it, 
Matilda! and what a splendid horse he is riding! It is 
the black hunter, Skyrocket, that we admired so much 
once, and I told Sir Alfred that you had been proposing 
to work him ia worsteds, as a match for the Turkish 
janissary. Good b’ye! Shall I say that you were too 
much interested in a novel to join the party ?” 

“No,” replied Matilda, colouring ; “there will not be 
any occasion to mention me at all, as I may perhaps 
never be missed.” 

«“ Now, Eleanor, set off; for to say the truth, you and 
your admirers are the greatest bore in the world at 
| present, so pray do not keep them waiting any longer,” 
said Lady Fitz-Patrick, “ Matilda and I shall enjoy 
ourselves exceedingly when you are gone, though the 
time was formerly when I should have thought myself 
very ill off to remain behind on such a glorious day as 
this, and with such a party to join. Well, Matilda, you 
certainly have an odd taste for so young a girl, but your 
book amuses me better than could be expected, and I 
| know there is nothing you delight in so much as read- 

ing. 

Greatly as Matilda was supposed to enjoy her occu- 
| pation, she could scarcely suppress a sigh of regret as her 
| pony was led off to the stable, and giving an anxious 
look from the window, she saw Eleanor gracefully mount- 
ing hers, and giving some lively narrative to the gentle- 
men in waiting, at the conclusion of which Mr. Leices- 
ter gazed up and bowed reproachfully to Matilda, but Sir 
fred seemed so occupied in checking his fiery courser, 
that he merely threw a momentary glance towards the 
place where she stood, and whether he observed her or 
not, was a problem which her thoughts were engaged in 
solving, while her voice was mechanically exerted for 
the entertainment of Lady Fitz-Patrick during the fol- 
lowing half hour; but she was in some degree recom- 
pensed for the sacrifice of ber morning’s amusement by 
the warmth with which the invalid thanked her at last 
for relieving the oppressive ennui of her sick-room, and 
by the earnestness with which she entreated her to return 
often, and always to bring a book, as she thought the 
one Matilda had selected was by no means dull, and 
would do good both to the head and heart. 

The panic which Dr. Mansfield occasioned to Lady 
Fitz-Patrick about the state of her health rendered her 
extremely prudent for some time, and she deserved all 
the praise she claimed, on account of the strict seclu- 
sion in which she lived, and which was rendered far 
more tolerable than could have been anticipated, by the 
assiluous and considerate attentions of Lady Olivia 
Neville and Matilda, who conformed themselves as much 
as possible to her taste, at the same time that they gra- 
dually led her on to feel some interest in that one sub- 
jec®which ever lay nearest to their hearts, and which 
was connected with all that occupied or interested them. 
Still, as Lady Fitz-Patrick’s cough abated, her courage 
rose ; and when the day of Lady Montague’s concert ar- 
rived, she allowed herself to be persuaded by Eleanor, 
that as the weather was mild, and the house only a few 
doors off, it would be beyond human prudence not to go 
there, and that it was absolutely necessary she should 
once more enjoy society, and add to the eclat of her 
| daughter’s appearance by the splendour of her own, That 
such an imprudent step should ever be contemplated, had 
| never crossed Sir Richard’s imagination, till Lady Fitz- 
Patrick unexpectedly entered the dining-room all radiant 
with diamonds and smiles, in the most exuberant spirits 
at the prospect of her speedy release. 

« Well, Sir Richard, I thought I should surprise you,” 
said she, seeing that he allowed his soup to cool for seve- 
ral minutes, while he fixed a bewildered stare on her 
splendid ornaments, as if he could scarcely believe the 
evidence of his senses. ‘“ The fact is,” she added in a 
tone of girlish vivacity, “I can stand this no longer ; and 
as I can die but once, you may marry again, and see that 
my successor is as much addicted to flannel and sofas as 
you please.” 

«I may as well send a hearse to bring you home after 
midnight,” replied Sir Richard, swallowing bis dinner 
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to-day,” added Matilda, in | wi 
ordinary rules of gastronomy. 

















with a degree of heedless rapidity, quite contrary to his 
“If Dr. Mansfield had 
prescribed a strait waistcoat he would have done wisely.”’ 

Lady Fitz-Patrick was rather pleased than otherwise 
to observe her husband so unusually excited, as it seemed 
a proof of his regard greater than she had anticipated on 
such an occasion, and she proceeded to the concert in 
the highest glee, receiving compliments on all sides, 
which were worded in the terms that are of established 
custom for ladies who are somewhat on the wane. “[ 
never saw you look younger or better in my life.” It 
was an evening of ecstasy to the emancipated prisoner, 
who claimed and received the congratulations of all her 
numerous friends, among whom she was universally 
popular, 


But pleasures are like poppies spread ; 
We snatch the flow’r, the bloom is fled : 
Or like the snow fall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever : 


Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place : 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm. 
Burns. 


—<>>— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Yet does one short preparing hour, 
One precious hour remain ; 
Rouse thee, my soul, with all thy pow'r, 


Nor let it pass in vain. Hymn. 


Bitterly did Lady Fitz-Patrick mourn, through many 
a long and suffering hour, the indiscretion which had led 
her to Lady Montague’s concert, for the prognostics >f 
Dr. Mansfield were too surely realised, and a violent re- 
lapse of inflammation on the following day put a seal to 
her destiny, and consigned her to a bed of sickness, 
which there seemed to be no hope of her ever leaving 
alive. Time passed rapidly on, but each returning day 
seemed to render that doom more inevitable, for her 
respiration became painfully oppressed, her cough sound- 
ed hollow, and for a length of time she suffered under 
extreme feverishness, which was accompanied by exces- 
sive weakness and occasional delirium. 

The first object that greeted the eyes of Lady Fitz- 
Patrick on a temporary suspension of acute agony, was 
the benign countenance of Lady Olivia Neville, bending 
over her with a look of affectionate solicitude ; and as 
the exhausted sufferer pressed her hand in token of re- 
cognition, Lady Olivia silently kissed her cheek, and 
quietly resumed her place near the bed. Miss Barbara 
immediately started forward to claim her sister’s atten- 
tion also, exhibiting an ostentation of grief and anxiety 
which was plainly intended to impress on Lady Fitz- 
Patrick the state of imminent danger to which she had 
reduced herself. «I always feared, Sophia, that it would 
come to this,” said she, in a sententious voice. “ What 
could tempt you to venture out at such a risk ? If it had 
been Eleanor, one need not have wondered, but you 
must have known better, and I could have told at once 
what would be the consequence myself.” 

“Barbara,” whispered Lady Howard in a sarcastic 
tone, 


¢ You would rather she should die, 
Than your predictions prove a lie.’ 


Pray time these reflections a little better.’’ 

«« We are bound at all seasons to proclaim the truth 
boldly, whether it be acceptable or not,” replied Miss 
Neville angrily ; “ and it is well for Sophia to have some 
one near like me who will speak out what is unwelcome, 
as this is no time to be silent. She will soon see all that 
this world can do for her,” 

« Be gentle as well as apt to teach,” whispered Lady 
Howard reproachfully, 

Lady Fitz-Patrick turned impatiently away, and 
Lady Qlivia looked at Miss Neville with an expression 
of gentle remonstrance, saying, “ We shall see, Barbara, 
on this occasion, what God can do for those who trust 
in Him. Your prayers and mine have not been neglected, 
I am confident, while Sophia has been too ill to recom- 
mend herself to His care, and now we must all ynitefin 
one common endeavour to see our own real state as sin- 
ners, and by fixing our affections more devoutly than 
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ever on His service and on Himself, to prepare our 
hearts for what His wisdom may ordain.” 

« [| wish you could hear dear Mr. Harvey on that sub- 
ject,” interrupted Miss Neville; “and I cannot but hope 
we may prevail on Sophia to see him some day soon.” 
Miss Barbara here laid a marked and melancholy em- 
phasis on the word soon, and looked expressively at 
Lady Olivia, who appeared as if she were perfectly un- 
conscious of her meaning. 

«Pray, Barbara, how long have you attended Mr. 
Harvey ?” asked Lady Howard in a sneering tone. 
« Last year you thought the only tolerable preacher in 
the world was ‘dear’ Dr. Grange, and he had been 
recently promoted to your favour, vice Mr. M‘T'avish, 
who was then equally ‘dear’ for the time. You appear 
to be of a new sect every season, and will probably be- 
come at last an Any-thing-arian, which is the worst and 
last stage of all.” 

«If you only heard Mr. Harvey,” said Miss Neville, 
«Tam confident you would be quite carried off your 
feet by his eloquence.” 

“Thank you, I prefer remaining on them,” replied 
Lady Howard satirically; “I like all my feelings to 
stand on good solid ground. But, Barbara, I am going 
to make a very safe promise, which will never be claimed 
—as soon as you can produce a well-authenticated cer- 
tificate of having attended the same preacher for an entire 
year, without wandering, I shall actually accompany you 
tu hear him myself.” 

« A year is a long period to anticipate, when some of 
u: may not perhaps live a month,” said Miss Neville, 
glancing towards Lady Fitz-Patrick. «It is well for 
you all to be prepared; and dear Mr. Harvey sweetly 
remarks, that every night in his life he rejoices to find him- 
self a day nearer the time when all his troubles, vexa- 
tions, and sorrows chall be ended.” 

«“ That sounds to me extremely like peevishly quarrel- 
ing with the gifts and bounties of a merciful Providence,” 
said Lady Howard indignantly. « What right bas Mr, 
Harvey to set up for afflictions and distresses, when he 
is in fact one of the most fortunate of men—from whom 
I would expect rather to hear a hymn of thanksgiving 
than the language of complaint? I know it has become 
a sort of fashion with some of your set to talk of life as 
an intolerable burden; but I should not suppose that 
those persons are best prepared for the blessings of Hea- 
ven who are most discontented‘now. What do you say 
on the subject, Olivia ?” 

“T think that, provided men are resigned to the will 
of Heaven, they may have a preference either way; but 
as death is a penalty for sin, it is a part of that penalty 
that we should fear it. Let us humbly endeavour to 
follow the excellent advice of Milton. ‘Nor love thy 
life, nor hate it, but what thou livest, live well: how 
long or short permit to Heaven, and patiently attend thy 
dissolution.’ ” 

Lady Olivia Neville took an early opportunity of im- 
parting to Lady Fitz-Patrick, with tender and considerate 
affection, the apprehensions that were entertained by 
her medical attendants of a fatal termination to her 
malady; and during the long and agitated silence which 
ensued on the part of her dying friend, she offered up 
inwardly the most fervent aspirations to God for that 
strength and consolation from above which she saw that 
no human power could be adequate to bring at such a 
moment. For several days afterwards Lady Fitz-Patrick 
continued to be wrapt up in solitary reflection, and 
shrunk from every attempt which was made to draw 
her into any expression of feeling; but she earnestly 
entreated Lady Olivia to remain with her, and never 
seemed at rest except when she was within sight, or 
when her place was supplied by the gentle and affec- 
tionate Matilda Howard. One evening, at length, Lady 
Olivia overheard the voice of Lady Fitz-Patrick repeat- 
edly murmuring to herself, in a low and solemn voice, 
“Oh God! have mercy on my soul!” till at length, 
moved beyond all power of forbearance, she pressed the 
hand of her suffering friend in her own, and gazed into 
her countenance with a look of such tender affection, 
that it irresistibly asked for confidence. 

“ Olivia,” whispered Lady Fitz-Patrick, in a tone of 
deep despondency, “I have but one subject of pleasure 
to think of at this moment, and it is, that you will here- 
after reap in a better world the reward of all your kind- 
ness to me here. I can now appreciate, in some degree, 
the anxiety and sorrow which my past life must have 


+] 





occasioned to a heart such as yours; for who that loves 
another, and values an immortal soul, would not tremble 
to anticipate such a dying hour as mine ?” 

“Dearest Sophia, why should you say so!” replied 
Lady Olivia, bending over her pillow. “It may yet be 
an hour of comfort, of peace, and even of joy. Oh! do 
not hastily cast from you the offers of pardon, even in 
the eleventh hour, that the gospel brings to all without 
exception.” 

« Not to those who have rejected it during their whole 
lives, and would embrace it only when they had no 
other resource,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick. «No; the 
labourers in the vineyard had been waiting all cay, and 
availed themselves of the first opportunity that was offer- 
ed them, but I have daily rejected many. To look back 
on my past life fills me with remorse, and to look for- 
ward—Oh! I can see eternity in all its boundless extent 
before me, and it is an eternity without hope !” 

«“ Do not say so—do not think so for a single moment, 
Sophia! think of the mercy held out in the Gospel to 


every sinner, and remember that it is the first token of | 


being fit to receive it when we are conscious of our help- 
less necessity.” 

“ Olivia, if I had sooner felt your kindness as deeply 
as now, it would have been well for me,” said Lady 
Fitz-Patrick mournfully ; “ but for my few remaining 
days, I would avoid the agonies of unavailing repentance. 
If my sins seem so great and aggravated in my own 
eyes, what must they be in the sight of Him before 
whom the very heavens are unclean, and who charges 
His angels with folly ?” 

“True, Sophia—most true! and yet we, who feel 
ourselves heavy-laden, are told where to find rest, and 
those who go to that certain refuge shall never be cast 
out,” replied Lady Olivia. “Do not view your own 
situation in the worst light, but remember the many 
promises which are held out to those who mourn for 
their guilt. Compose yourself; such agitation may 
bring on a relapse, and I have much to say that will 
soothe and console you.” 

“ Let me hear all you can say, for my moments are 
numbered, and they are precious while you are here.” 

“ But we must be prudent in using your strength at 
present, and ought to pause, Sophia, though my heart is 
so full that I would willingly proceed to many sources 
of encouragement which are still within our reach. You 
have been the subject of my anxious solicitude for so 
many years, I have often been tempted to think, like the 
mother of St. Augustine, that it was impossible for the 
subject of so many prayers to be finally impenitent. I 


have lived (0 see all my hopes on the point of being ac- | 


complished; and now, though I must speak to you no 
more for a time, I shall join my supplications to you s 


in asking that a work of grace may be perfected in your | 


heart before we are finally separated.” 
The countenance of Lady Olivia Neville assumed an 
expression of serene and heavenly devotion, while she 


silently engaged in fervent prayer; and Lady Fitz- | 


Patrick’s eyes were fixed upon her with a look of grate- 
ful affection, until at length they heavily closed with 
the languor of disease, and she fell into a feverish slum- 
ber, from which she did not awaken during the even- 
ing. 

From this time there was much that appeared hopeful 
to Lady Olivia in the temper and conversation of her 


interesting patient, who felt herself to be hovering be- | 


tween a present and future world, and who endeavoured 
to place her trust in Him who rules over both. 

“ Olivia,” said she one day, if a tone of nervous agi- 
tation, “I awoke this morning perfectly free from pain, 
and unconscious of my peculiar circumstances, when 


suddenly the remembrance rushed into my thoughts | 


that I was on my death-bed. It was a dreadful moment. 
Oh! why is that fear of death so implanted in ou¥ hearts? 
why are we not spared, like the animals, all conscious- 
ness of its approach ?” 

“ Many have thought it holds out a tacit promise of 
immortality, that whereas the beasts which perish remain 
unconscious of their inevitable doom, men are taught by 
their fears to anticipate the change and to prepare for 
it. Buta Christian can often, though not always, rise 
superior to nature, and view the nearest approach of 
death with calm and tranquil faith.” 

“Tam convinced that you could, Olivia, and that at 
this moment you would take my place without one pang 


| 


| for. But she resolved to take an early opportunity of 
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| for this one hour, and I—” added Lady Fitz-Patrick, 
| closing her eyes with a look of speechless anguish, » Oh! 
| think, as Young says, ‘of a slow, sudden death’ like 
mine— how dreadful the delibe ate surprise, re- 
pared, unfit as I am!” 

“ But what does Young go on to say ?”” replied Lady 
Olivia, with solemn earnestness. “*‘ Be wise to-day, ’tis 
| madness to defer.’ You must not lose the time that re- 

mains, my dear Sophia, in lamenting that which is already 
| gone—your sorrow now is not without remedy, but 
| hereafter, when time shall be no more, then our repent- 
| ance will indeed be hopeless. Now is the accepted time, 
| and now is the day of salvation, but we have no promise 
| for another day, and may not be all 4: a 
| for preparation.” 
“{[f an implicit trust in Heaven be sufficient, I feel it 
| with my whole heart—for what other dependence could 
I look to?” said Lady Fitz-Patrick. “ But if I am ac- 
| cepted, it is indeed unmerited mercy, for in myself I 
| have no claim.” ° ‘ 
It isto such gentle natures as that of Lady Olivia 
| Neville that the task is a trying one of representing the 
| judgments as well as the promises of Heaven, but she 
| was not one of those who could save her own feelings at 
| the hazard of another person’s welfare, or be satisfied 
| With seeing her friends building upon any foundation of 
| which they had not cautiously ascertained the security. 
During many long and interesting conversations, she 
pointed out to Lady Fitz-Patrick, with unwearied fidelity, 
| the means of our salvation. ' 
| “You will be gratified, my best and kindest friend, 
to know,” said Lady Fitz-Patrick, “ that I have felt more 
| truly tranquil for the last few days than I ever remember 
| to have been throughout my whole life. The sufferings 
| of the body are nothing compared to those of the mind, 
and that is the exchange I seem to have made now; for 
| I have found, what was always wanting to me before, an 
| object sufficiently important to engross my whole 
thoughts and affections—mine have all been hitherto 
|} wasted on what has perished in the using.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


er hour 


| 


At this moment Sir Richard Fitz-Patrick entered, and 
his unexpected appearance changed the current of the 
conversation, though it was not without a sigh of regret 
that Lady Fitz-Patrick relinquished a discussion of that 
| which seemed the only topic in which she now had any 
personal interest. 

Nothing was so much the subject of Sir Richard’s 
care as to prevent Lady Olivia from ever being left a 
moment alone with the invalid; for he felt a sort of 
general misgiving, that though she on no occasion in- 
truded the subject of religion on his own notice, she 
| might be putting such things into Lady Fitz-Patrick’s 
head, and he was resolved that as far as he could accom- 
plish it she should leave the world without any previous 
apprehension; and respecting what might befall her 
hereafter, it never rested a moment in his thoughts. 
« What a happy release it will be!” was Sir Richard’s 
usual phrase, which he applied babitually to every 
acquaintance indiscriminately, whenever their death 
seemed inevitable; and though he had used the expres- 
sion all his life, he never took the trouble of attaching 
| any particular meaning to it; but in the ease of Lady 
Fitz-Patrick, he seemed resolutely determined to per- 
suade himself and her that she was in a fair way of re- 
covery. : 

“Ah, Sophia! you are continuing better, I hope,” 
said he, avoiding to look at her emaciated countenance. 
| * We want nothing but a little warm weather to set you 
| quite up again, and the new chariot will be home in time 
fur your first airing.” 

A thought glanced across the ‘mind of Lady Fitz- 
| Patrick that it would be in a scene which Sir Richard 
appeared little to anticipate that his carriage would next 
be required; but unwilling to give him vonecessary 
pain, she merely smiled, and thanked him for his con- 
| siderate attention to what she had once been so anxious 


| 


imparting to him her serious conviction that she had but 
a short time to live upon the earth, and to express all 
her wishes respecting her children, and her deep solici- 
tude upon his own account. There was an expression 
of unwonted sensibility in the eye of Lady Fitz-Patrick 





when she looked at him, and something touching in the 
tone of her voice, which became obvious to the most 


of regret, but you have employed a lifetime to prepare | superficial observer ; and Sir Richard, who dreaded above 
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all annoyances any thing approaching to a scene, pru- 
dently resolved to sound an early retreat. 

“1am glad to have found you so well, Sophia,” he 
said, trying not to hear her incessant cough. “ My 
friend, Sir Colin Fletcher, has sent me a haunch of veni- 
son this morning, and I must drop in at the club, to pick 
up a few friends, who would like to partake of it next 
week. Perhaps you may be sufficiently recovered before 
then to join our little party ; and in the meantime here 
come Eleanor and Matilda to supply my place beside 
you.” 

« Poor Fitz-Patrick !” said the invalid, as he hastened 
from the room; “ he always cultivated the art of seeing 
and believing only what he pleased; and as long as I 
breathe he will expect me to recover.” 

“ But I almost think, mamma, that you might be well, 
if you would only think yourself so; for I have very 
often had coughs that seemed quite as bad,” remarked 
Eleanor. “ And indced I never thought you would have 
submitted to be quacked in this way,’’ added she, making 
a transient grimace of disgust to Matilda, as she glanced 
towards the dressing table, which was loaded with phials 
of medicine, while the room smelt powerfully of fumiga- 
tions ; bat her cousin busied berself in arranging some 
flowers which she bad brought in her hand, without 
appearing to observe what was said. 

“ How rarely you come to see me now, Eleanor!” 
observed Lady Fitz-Patrick in a tone of heart-stricken 
grief. “It is when I see you, my child, that I feel all 
the bitterness of death. I could have wished to live a 
few more years for your sake, to undo my own work; 
for now, alas! I feel how truly I have ruined your heart, 
and that, if you are less affectionate than might have 
been expected, the fault is mine. Yes, Eleanor, I reap 
as I have sown, This world only has been continually 
set before you; and can I wonder that it has engrossed 
your affections, even to the exclusion of myself! How 
often did I say that your appearance and accomplish- 
ments were all on earth that I felt solicitous about ; and 
my utmost wishes have been granted, only to show me 
their unjustifiable folly. I have been answered like the 
Indian who prayed for water, and found the whole 
Ganges turned into his garden. You have exceeded all 
{ ever expected or desired. The shell is indeed lovely, 
Eleanor; but, alas! for the heart that can look upon a 
lying mother, and yet leave her tu the care of another, 
as young, but more affectionate than yourself.” 

“I am very sorry, mamma, to have been prevented 
all this morning from coming to see you,” stammered 
Eleanor, in great confusion; “ but I breakfasted with 
Lady Amelia Douglas, who detained me to luncheon, 
and yesterday you know how much I was engaged.”— 

«Yes, Eleanor! yes!” replied Lady Fitz-Patrick, 
taking her by the hand, and looking in her face with an 
expression of the tenderest pity; “I never told you that 
il was « duty or a pleasure to sacrifice your wishes for 
another, and why should I expect you to have learned it? 
Ihave been hasty, my child; but the time is fast ap- 
proaching when all your mother’s faults will be forgiven. 
itrust they will not be forgotten though, Eleanor, as 
they may yet be a timely warning to yourself.” 

It was one evening during the following week that 
Eleanor was about to withdraw from her mother’s room, 
at the usual hour of retiring, when Matilda followed to 
the door, and anxiously entreated her to return. “ We 
think my aunt much worse to-night,” said she; “and 
as Dr. Mansfeld seemed rather apprehensive himself, 
you would of course wish to stay, in case she has any 
very sertous relapse.”’ 

“ How very extraordinary that you should be so alarm- 
ed'” replied Eleanor, pausing. “ Mamma appears to me 
particularly well this evening ; for her eyes and colour 
are perfectly brilliant, and her voice sounds clearer than 
it has done for several days: I think you must be mis- 
taken; and I was up so fate last night at the concert, 
that you would need to hold my eyelids open if I were 
to remain much longer; but I will send Louise to en- 
quire in half an bour how you think my mother is.” 

Matilda stole silently back into her aunt’s room, and 
took up a book to beguile the time, while she waited with 
Lady Olivia, io painful apprehension, for the time when 
Dr. Mansfield had thought it probable that Lady Fitz- 
Patrick might have one of those alarming attacks of 
breathlessness to which she had recently become liable. 
No words can describe the night of fearful agony which 


ensued, during which Matilda knelt for hours on the bed, | 











to support the almost unconscious sufferer, who knew not 
the hand that was ever ready to admiuister to her wants, 
though still the soothing voice of Lady Olivia Neville 
seemed to give her comfort when she whispered words 
of consolation, or when she offered up a short but em- 
phatic prayer, for help in this hour of extremity. 

When Eleanor entered Lady Fitz-Patrick’s room on 
the following morning, she found her mother supported 
almost erect upon pillows, and clasping the hand of Lady 
Olivia, with a look of intense suffering, while her loud 
and convulsive breathing seemed as if the next moment 
must terminate her existence. Eleanor Fitz- Patrick stood 
as if she were transfixed to the spot with terror, when 
she glanced at her mother’s countenance, on which the 
gray cold hue of death was already gathered, and, utter- 
ing a sudden cry of astonishment and grief, she rushed 
forward, throwing herself on the bed, and burst into an 
agony of tears. Unconscious of all around, she wrung 
her hands, and sobbed aloud with vehement and frantic 
grief, while her whole frame seemed to be convulsed 
with agitation, and the words she would have spoken 
were inarticulate, and died on her lips. It was the first 
time she had felt the irresistible conviction that her 
mother was lost to her for ever, and it burst upon her 
with all the accumulated anguish of a sudden surprise. 
The thought had never before been allowed to dwell 
on her mind for a moment, and now she felt the blow 
with all the bitterness of hopeless and unexpected grief. 
It was the first sorrow she had ever known—the deepest 
that nature could have called her to endure; and in a 
paroxysm of amazement and terror, she buried her face 
on the pillow beside Lady Fitz-Patrick, and fell into a 
violent fit of hysterics, which she could not attempt to 
conquer or control. 

“Take her away! take her away!” gasped the ex- 
piring mother. “O take her away, or I shall die—it 
kills me to see her thus. Give her comfort if you can, 
Olivia, but take her from me now.” 

Eleanor was hastily removed by the attendants, and 
borne almost fainting from the room, followed by Matilda, 
who tried, with all the gentleness of her nature, to soothe 
and compose her agitated and afflicted cousin. 

“ Dearest Eleanor, your mother will live for some 
time yet; there is no instant danger,” said she, clasping 
her weeping friend in her arms and bursting into tears, 
“This has been a frightful shock! we ought to have 
prepared you better, but I was coming to your room as 
soon as possible to break it to you. Be comforted, dear 
Eleanor, for she will not always suffer as you see her 
now; she will be easier soon.” 

“ Do not speak of comfort to me, Matilda! I shall see 
that face—that look of mortal agony, to the very borders 
of the grave,” cried Eleanor, covering her face with her 
hands, and shuddering at the recollection. “I hear her 
breathing even here!—dreadful! dreadful! death itself 
would be preferable to what I feel at this moment!” 

“Oh no, Eleanor! there is consolation, if you will 
but receive it. Think that your mother is safe—that 
she will be happy—that time has been given her to pre- 
pare, and that your loss, great as it is, will be a gain to 
her.” 

“ Matilda, you may well be comforted, for you have 
acted the part of a daughter, but I can only feel like one. 
Oh no! you can never experience the wretchedness of 
unavailing self-reproach—she is dying, and I can never, 
never show her kindness and affection again. It is an 
awful thing to live in such a world as this!” exclaimed 
Eleanor, suddenly clasping her hands with an expression 
of helpless anguish. « Hitherto I have known life only 
in a mask, bat these are its realities.” 

«“ We have seen good at the hand of the Lord these 
many years, dear Eleanor, and shall we not receive evil 
also, without forgetting his former mercies? It comes 
to us now in its saddest form, and so unexpectedly, but 
yet we should remember that it is those whom God loves 
the best that he chastises, for he sees that we need it. 
You know it was the language only of human pride, «I 
shail see no sorrow,’ but Christians are told that their 
sufferings, which last but for a moment, are ordered to 
prepare them for an eternity of joy ; and I cannot but 
think, Eleanor, that this sharp affliction has been sent on 
a mission of mercy to you and to me, teaching us both 
an early lesson of measuring time against eternity, and 
choosing between them.” 

The sweet and gentle tones of Matilda’s voice fell 
upon the ear of Eleanor Fitz-Patrick with a soothing 








influence, and though but little of what she said was 
noticed or comprehended by her painfully pre-occupied 
mind, yet the endearing and affectionate manner of our 
heroine seemed as refreshing to her heart as the dew of 
heaven upon the parched and desolate wilderness. The 
tempest in Eleanor’s mind became stilled, the throbbings 
of her bosom had ceased, and her eye was assuming an 
expression of interest and attention, when Miss Neville 
suddenly entered the room, looking more than usually 
excited and consequential. 

« So, Eleanor,” she exclaimed, “ with all these fine 
feelings, you have nearly put an end to your mother 
altogether! It is sad, indeed, to see such an undisci- 
plined mind, but I always told poor Sophia what it would 
come to if she did not take my advice tore in your 
education. I have only to say at present, that the doc- 
tor declares you must on no account return to the room 
again, as the least excitement would be instantly fatal, 
and it is only wonderful that your last visit did not prove 
so atonce. I hope at least that you have the heart to 
feel this as you ought.” 

Matilda looked imploringly at Miss Neville to stop 
the current of her reproaches, but Eleanor clasped her 
arms round the neck of her cousin, saying, in accents 
of mournful despondency, “ Do not stop her, Matilda! 
Aunt Barbara’s upbraidings sre more tolerable to me 
than those of my own heart. I deserve all she can say, 
and more if it were possible.” 

Miss Neville looked for a moment at her niece with 
surprise, and, struck by the change in her aspect, and 
the anguish of her voice, she hesitated what to do, and 
then silently left the room, while Eleanor relapsed into 
a state of the wildest agitation, and wept in the arms of 
Matilda through many an hour of dark and hopeless 
sorrow, unable to extinguish from her memory the ago- 
nising picture of her mother’s altered countenance and 
expiring struggles, 

“ Dear Eleanor! let us try to look beyond this hour 
of suffering, and to recollect what an exchange it will 
be from the scene of agony you witnessed to an eternity 
of glory and happiness,” said Matilda, embracing her ; 
“we may well mourn for ourselves, but all will soon be 
over that she has to endure. How consoling it is at this 
moment to remember, that 


‘The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.’ ” 


For some days Lady Fitz-Patrick was reduced to such 
extreme debility that her mind wandered in a continual 
state of delirium, so that she recognised no one, and 
Eleanor, at the earnest instigation of Lady Olivia, again 
ventured into the room and sat by the bedside of her 
mother in silent wretchedness and depression, which it 
required the whole fortitude of her nature to endure. 
Often did Lady Fitz-Patrick’s wandering thoughts re- 
cor to the scenes of former days, when she talked of gay 
parties and entertainments, which she fancied it was time 
for her to rise and rejoin. She spoke of her daughter at 
one time with the vanity of former days, and the next 
moment she mourned over her unkindness and neglect. 
Scenes of amusement so painfully brought to Eleanor’s 
thoughts were now remembered with loathing, and she 
wondered to think how entirely they had once engrossed 
and satisfied all her wishes. 

“ There are awful! moments in our existence, Matilda, 
to remind us of what we are,” said she one evening, 
placing her trembling hand in that of her cousin. “! 
have lived the last few years of my life with scarcely a 
thought to remind me of the great and holy God, who 
can ‘shake the very heavens over our heads, and the 
earth beneath our feet,’ but can I ever forget the solemn 
lesson of this sad hour ?” 

At length one evening Lady Fitz-Patrick was svud- 
denly restored to perfect consciousness—all suffering 
seemed to he suspended—she breathed with apparert 
ease, and her cough had entirely ceased, so that, with 
the sanguine disposition of youth, Eleanor’s spirits rose, 
and, snatching at the first gleam of hope, she kissed her 
mother’s cheek, whispering her prayers and her expecta- 
tions that such a change for the better must certainly be 
followed by a rapid recovery. 

Lady Fitz-Patrick looked at Eleanor with mournful 
earnestness, and shook her head. «No, my child,” said 
she, solemnly, “Tais 1s prata! Tell me, Dr. Mans- 








field,” added she, turning towards the place where he sat, 
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“how long is it probable that I may survive, for the 
period of my sufferings must be near ?” oa 

«Can you bear to be told the real truth?” asked the 
doctor doubifully, “Iam most unwilling to cause any 
agitation at present, as you are scarcely able to bear it; 
and I trust and believe you have little more to suffer.” 

“I wish to know your whole opinion without dis- 
guise,” replied Lady Fitz-Patrick, in a calm collected 
tone of voice. 

«Then, madam, I must inform you, that, from the 
symptoms which have recently appeared, it is extremely 
improbable you can live to see another day.” 

Lady Fitz-Patrick covered her face with her hands, 
and a solemn pause ensued. The most death-like still- 
ness reigned throughout the room, which was only broken 
by deep sobs from Eleanor, who threw herself into the 
arms of Lady Olivia, sure of finding there all the sym- 
pathy and support which she so greatly needed. The 
awful silence was first broken by Lady Fitz-Patrick her- 
self, who fixed her eyes on the pale and sorrowful coun- 
tenances around, and finally rested them with melancholy 
tenderness on Sir Richard and Eleanor. “ Let me look 
for the last time upon those I love, and bless them with 
my latest breath,” she said. “ Before that setting sun 
appears again, I shall see you no more! the veil will be 
withdrawn which hides eternity from my sight, and I 
shall have appeared in the presence of my Maker! Oh! 
how often have I seen it rise and set without a thought 
how soon it must light me to the tomb !” 

Large tears started into the eyes of Lady Olivia Ne- 
ville, and coursed each other down her cheeks—she 
made a powerful struggle for some moments to subdue 
her feelings, but at length, overcome with emotion, she 
sunk back upon her chair, and wept aloud. 

“The time was once, Olivia, when your tears would 
have moved me deeply,” continued Lady Fitz-Patrick, 
in a calm voice ; “ but now the apathy of death is steal- 
ing over my senses, and I must hasten to a close. I 
leave my daughter to your care, and may she soon owe 
as much to you as I do, for my sole remaining wish is, 
that she shall live and die such a one as yourself. Oh! 
why did I not sooner know wherein her happiness would 
consist !” 

“Be assured, Sophia, that I shall fulfil your sacred 
trust to the best of my ability. In so far as Eleanor 
will allow me, I shall supply a mother’s care and affec- 
tion to her.” 

“And more! oh! far more!” exclaimed Lady Fitz- 
Patrick. “I have already explained my wishes to Sir 
Richard, and he is now so buried in grief I see he can- 
not listen to me, but he knows that my whole peace of 
mind rests on the hope of your repairing all my errors 
towards Eleanor. My beloved child,’’ continued she, 
gathering her remaining energy to address her daugh- 
ter, “ never—never forget this scene, and remember that 
the only words of wisdom your mother ever addressed 
to you were from her dying bed. It seems to me but 
yesterday that I was such a one as yourself, full of bright 
hopes and sanguine expectations. Oh, Eleanor! will 
you be taught by my experience, or must you reach such 
a state as this before you learn that the worid is transient 
as a summer cloud, and that all which is substantial or 
important is comprehended in that one word eternity ? 
T’be whole created universe could not hold me back for 
a single moment from the summons that awaits me—in 
a few hours my eyes will be closed for ever. Let ine 
hear you say, Eleanor, before I die, that we shall meet 
again; and let our prayers be united for the last time 
that it may be so.” 

Lady Fitz-Patrick sank back exhausted, but her lips 
moved in fervent supplication, and she fixed her eyes on 
Sir Richard and Eleanor with a look of mournful inte- 
rest. Gradually her strength seemed to sink, her pulse 
became imperceptible, her breath was inaudible, and it 
appeared as if life were totally extinct, when she sudden- 
ly opened her eyes for an instant, and placing Eleanor’s 
hand in that of Lady Olivia, she pointed towards heaven 
with a momentary gleam of satisfaction, and expired 
without a struggle in the arms of Sir Richard. 

When Eleanor stood next day beside the corpse of 
her mother, and gazed with intolerable anguish on that 
countenance which had so often beamed upon her with 
indulgent kindness and partial affection, every moment 
of her past existence seemed to rush in busy remembrance 
to her thoughts, filled with the most touching proofs of 
tender affection, and a thousand instances of her own 
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petulance and ingratitude stung her to the heart with 
bitter remorse. She then felt that all past omissions 
were now irreparable, and the trifling irritations which 
had seemed at the moment to justify her, were for ever 
expunged from her memory. All seemed desolate and 
forlorn within her breast, from which she felt as if peace 
and joy were finally banished. “Oh! that my mother 
could but return to me for one hour!” thought she in 
the bitterness of her heart. “Oh! that I could but 
once tell her that my heart is breaking with sorrow and 
remorse !” 

Lady Olivia Neville and Matilda watched over Elea- 
nor with unwearied kindness. Ina thousand ways they 
saved her feelings and anticipated her wishes, apparently 
forgetting their own sorrow in sympathy for hers; and 
the consciousness of such kindness was a soothing balm 
to her agitated spirit, especially as their considerate at- 
tention resembled that of Job’s friends when he was first 
afflicted : “They spoke not a word, for they saw that 
her grief was great.” 

Lady Howard had but little time to consider her niece’s 
feelings, because she was so busy about her mournings, 
and all the distracting bustle which usually succeeds a 
death in any family, devolved upon her willing hands. 
She answered letters of condolence on the breadest black 
edged paper, and in the most beautifully turned periods, 
gave directions about the interment, and laid down the 
law upon crapes and bombazeens, to such a succession 
of milliners, that casual observers might have supposed 
it was for a wedding rather than a funeral that Lady 
Howard was preparing, and that the depth of her own 
grief and Eleanor’s would be estimated precisely accord- 
ing to the depth of their hems. Matilda felt astonished 
to find how much it was absolutely necessary to say and 
think upon the subject, as she had never before ex- 
perienced any family distress, and imagined that the 
world itself would seem to stand still on such an occa- 
sion; but, on the contrary, she was incessantly called 
off from the affecting recollection of her departed rela- 
tive, or from the interesting task of consoling Eleanor, 
by imperative calls, to show her respect for Lady Fitz- 
Patrick’s memory, in deciding whether her frills should 
be of crepe lisse or tulle, and whether her bonnet looked 
best transparent or opaque. 

“ Maria,” said Sir Francis one day, peeping over Lady 
Howard’s shoulder, when she sat in the agonies of com- 
position, writing an elegant effusion of sensibility to her 
friend Lady Montague—“when I die, pray omit that 
favourite sentence in all your letters about having ‘ quit- 
ted these sublunary scenes.’ I have a particular dislike 
to all such hackneyed phrases being used about me, in 
the same degree that I cherish an antipathy to the im- 
mense bows of black crape which every Scotsman who 
can call himself your cousin will feel privileged to mount 
upon the back of his hat, and to parade through the 
streets after my decease. Here is a Mr. Macindoe dead 
in to-day’s newspaper, ‘much and justly regretted,’ 
which I dare say he is, and you will see all the Macin- 
does, if there are any such people, flaunting about next 
week in enormous bows, and probably writing, like you, 
about his having ‘ quitted these sublunary scenes,’ Poor 
Sophia would have been the first to laugh at your splen- 
did epitaph, but one genuine tear is, in my humble opi- 
nion, worth a whole quire of such sensibility. I have 
always disliked the ‘Oh!’ and ‘ Alas!’ style of com- 
position.” 


——> 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Alas! all must for death prepare! 
What has he left, and who’s his heir? 


Eleanor Fitz-Patrick felt oppressed with the sense of 
a dreary insufficiency within herself to regain any gleam 
of former peace. The chain which had bound her to 
the earth seemed suddenly broken, and the world was no 
longer, in her eyes, only a scene of joy, where she was 
to act a few splendid triumphs, and to live through an 
unclouded summer of youth and happiness. She had 
hitherto been wandering in the mazes of a romance, as 
unlike sober aad reality as a mirage in the desert; but 
now its illusions seemed all to be dispelled, and as one 
of Lady Fitz-Patrick’s last actions had been to part with 
Miss Marabout, who was immediately engaged as “ fin- 
ishing governess” at Lady Montague’s, Eleanor lost at 
once all the resources in which she formerly found relief 
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from reflection, and nothing remained but a depressing 
void within, which was succeeded by listless d spondency, 
so dark and cheerless, that she gladly turned to the con- 
versation of her aunt as a relief from her own desolate 
feelings, though the interest she took in what was said 
seeined so faint and uncertain, that it would have dis- 
couraged any heart less sanguine and less patient than 
Lady Olivia Neville’s, who nevertheless continued per- 
severingly to adapt herself to the varying spirits of her 
beloved charge, and to direct her thoughts as much as 
possible to every topic that could be expected to cheer 
and console her, in the remembrance so continually pre- 
sent, of that departed mother whose loss she seemed 
every day mote acutely to deplore. 

« Let us follow her in thought to that world where 
she is now rejoicing, Eleanor, and where we shall pro- 
bably so soon rejoin her,’ said Lady Olivia one day, in 
reply to an observation of her niece. “ We thivk but 
vaguely of any distant country which has merely been 
described to us, but when one of our own family has 
gone there, what a new interest is attached to it; and 
now is our time to reflect upon that place of spirits to 
which your mother has been called. I have never yet 
lost any dear friend, without the consolation of thinking 
them so truly prepared for heaven, that there we shall 
meet again; and I would part with every one I love 
upon earth to feel the same blessed assurance on their 
account, for I cannot but tell you how often, when I lay 
myself down to rest at night, it is with the most joyful 
anticipation of that hour when the glories of heaven 
shall first be revealed to my emancipated soul. 

“ Now is the crisis of your life, Eleanor, whether to 
begin early that course of pure and holy devotion which 
no one on his death-bed has ever been known to regret 
having pursued, or whether you will relapse into the 
same course of idle self-indulgence and thoughtless ex- 
travagance, against wich your mother's !ast words were 
designed to warn you, My heart sinks with anxiety 
when I reflect that you have still the choice to make. 
I pray for you, Eleanor. Oh! do not forget that the 
sorrow of the world worketh death.” 

Lady Olivia Neville’s words were listened to with re- 
spectful attention by her niece, but they seldom appeared 
to excite more interest than if they were spoken in sume 
foreign language that she did not understand ; still she 
was so totally unaccustomed to examine into her own 
motives and feelings, that Eleanor fully believed she had 
become in her own mind all that Lady Olivia could pos- 
sibly wish. The pomps and vanities of a present world 
seemed to have lost their attraction, therefore she fancied 
that it was religion which had raised her above their in- 
fluence, and she beguiled her solitary hours by forming 
fanciful schemes of benevolence, which proceeded, she 
thought, from the charity of a renewed heart. If Elea- 
nor Fitz-Patrick’s situation had continued unchanged, it 
is probable that the gradual influence of Lady Olivia’s 
affectionate counsel, and the example of Matilda’s active 
habits, might have made a permanent impression on her 
mind, and led her to see and acknowledge that, of all 
the miseries in existence, a life without duties and with- 
out occupations is the greatest. Buta sudden and un- 
expected change about this time took place in Eleanor’s 
circumstances, which altered the whole current of her 
thoughts and of her future prospects. 

Sir Philip Barnard had frequently declared that he 
could not exist in the foggy climate of Britain; but still 
nothing was farther from his thoughts than actual death, 
when he was seized by sudden apoplexy one day after 
dinner, and expired without a groan, to the grief and 
consternation of ..... his solicitor, who had been 
engaged for some time in drawing up a will, in which 
the bulk of his fortune was bequeathed to Matilda How- 
ard, with a few insignificant legacies to friends, but in 
which the name of Eleanor Fitz-Patrick seemed unac- 
countably omitted. As this last settlement, however, 
contained the trifling deficiency of being neither signed 
nor witnessed, recourse was naturally had to Sir Philip’s 
previous wili, which he forgot to cancel, and in which 
Eleanor Fitz-Patrick was named, after her deceased 
mother, as the heiress to his estates of Barnard Castle 
in Inverness-shire, and Enderby Hall in Cumberland, 
both of which she inherited unconditionally on her 
coming of age, though, in the meantime, she was placed 
as a ward in chancery, and under the personal guardian. 
ship of Sir Richard Fitz-Patrick, or tauimg him, of her 
nearest male relative. 
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To descrive the unbounded raptures of Eleanor at the 
news of her immense succession, would baffle all power 
of language; and she seemed at once trausported into 
Fairyland, where the wildest dreams of imagination 
were to be at once and perpetually realised. Visions 
floated before her brain of presentations at court, excur- 
sions abroad, and living like a feudal queen in the High- 
lands. Her mind was like a kaleidoscope, which varied 
its glittering prospects with magical celerity, and a shin- 
ing galaxy of diamond ornaments and sparkling jewels 
crowned the whole, accompanied by the distant ex pecta- 
tion of seeing countless coronets laid at her feet. Elea- 
nor’s state of excitement became so great, that she could 
scarcely sit still during the day, or close ber eyes during 
the night, but wandered about in a continual ferment of 





ecstasy. 

« You are worn out with too much pleasure, Eleanor, 
like the prisoners who were smothered with perfumes,” 
suid Lady Olivia one evening, seeing the young heiress 
look rather exhausted. “I have waited in the anxious 
hope, that when your first surprise was over, my dear 
girl, some more important thoughts would occur on the 
danger and real duties of your new situation. But I 
ain disappointed in you still, Eleanor,” added her aunt, 
mourntully ; “no touch of seriousness appears yet aris- 
ing, to remind you that money is only a means, and that 
unless we pursue some great and important purpose with 
it, better far never to have incurred the deep responsi- 
bility of possessing that which must be so powerful an 
engine fur good or for evil. I hear no plans for the ad- 
vantage of others, no generous nor liberal things devised ; 
but all you anticipate savours only of personal aggran- 
disement. Had I been the friend to announce your good 
fortune, as the world calls it, I could scarcely have wished 
you joy. In my own experience, the most unhappy 
people have always been the richest, because they were 
satiated with such pleasures as wealth could buy, and 
had not the heart to seek those that were better; sur- 
rounded with sycophants instead of friends, without any 
motive to active enterprise or intense study, pampered 
with luxuries to the injury of their health, courted for 
their riches instead of their virtues, exposed to the en- 
vious animadversions of the world, and attended on their 
very death-beds for interested expectations rather than 
domestic affection. Dear Eleanor, if you could but 
view it for a moment, as you must do when the lapse of 
years shall make a separation inevitable from all that 
now seems so precious, you would fervently seek to 
‘make unto yourself friends of thetmammon of unrighte- 
ousness, that when you fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations.’ ” 

Eleanor listened in solemn silence, and assumed a 
suitable look of gravity for the occasion ; but it was evi- 
dent that she paid no more real attention to Lady Olivia's 
words than to the rain that was rattling on the window 
panes. 

“Tt has long been a favourite opinion of mine, that 
real happiness prevails most among the middle classes,” 
continued Lady Olivia; “they have none of the hard- 
ships of poverty, and the very privations they endure in 
common, and the mutual sacrifices that they are called 
to make, endear families to each other, and rivet that 
domestic affection, which is the first and greatest ingre- 
dient of this world’s happiness. An enormous income 
naturally isolates us from others, because, even if we feel 
generously disposed, our friends are no longer on terms 
of equality but of ebligation. To be selfishly rich, is the 
most miserable existence that any one could condemn 
himself to, exchanging the glitter of external circum- 
stances for the warmth of the heart’s best affections. I 
could only be in danger of envying wealth, if I saw that 
it was enjoyed, in the sole way by which it could bring 
a blessing to its possessor, as a steward for the good of 
others; and that it might be said of me as of the an- 
cient patriarch, + When the eye saw me it blessed me, 
and when the ear heard me it bore witness to me.’ Elea- 
nor, I shal! not probably live to see the use you make of 
wealth, for soon the place that has known me shall know 
me no more; but it is my solemn testimony to you in 
the-e circumstances, that from the exercise of liberality 
and kindness is to be derived the only real enjoyment of 
wealth.” 

On this and on many other occasions Lady Olivia 
saw, without surprise, but with deep regret, that all she 
could say was listened to as a wearisome task, and cast 
aside the next moment as deserving of nothing but ob- 
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| livion ; she therefore suspended what more she would 
have desited to remark till the first intoxication of su:- 
prise should be over, but that expected period never 
seemed likely to arrive. Scarcely six months elapsed 
| from the time of Lady Fitz-Patrick’s death, before Elea- 
nor was restored by the joy of this succession to more 
than her usual brilliant spirits, and talked with perpetual 
animation of the splendid prospect before her. “ They 
say every pleasure has a drawback, but | have not met 
with one,” she exclaimed, laughing, to her cousin, in the 
exuberance of her joy. “ When people talked formerly 
of there being nothing perfect in this world, that was 
before I appeared in it.” 
Eleanor became once again only— 


«“ That light unmeaning thing, 
That smiles with all, and weeps v ith tone.” 


She might be heard all over the house humming her 
favourite opera tunes, evidently so elated that she seemed 
scarcely to think the earth was good enough for her to 
tread upon, and she immediately relapsed into her old 
unsettled habit of spending the day. She seldom finished 
any piece of music on the harp without starting off to 
tune her guitar, or to strike a few chords on the piano; 
she generally began half a dozen letters, which were 
afterwards left in the blotting-book, to be concluded 
when her inclination for writing returned ; and though 
she occasionally threaded her needle, and sat down to 
worsted work, she had scarcely time to decide what 
shade came next in the pattern, befure she flew to copy 
some Italian sonnet from a book into an album, or to 
read over her visiting list, in order to see who had last 
called to enquire for her; and she longed impatiently to 
bring back Miss Marabout on a visit in the house, that 
she might have some one to sympathise in the exube- 
rance of her joy. 

“Don’t you envy me, Matilda?” she said one day, 
turning to our heroine, who was busily occupied in 
finishing a laborious copy of Lady Olivia’s portrait in 





gaged, while Eleanor, as usual, fluttered about the draw. 
ing-room. “It really was a lucky accident for me, that 
Sir Philip had not signed that strange will he made after- 
wards, if he ever seriously intended it.” 

“IT dare say it was fortunate for me also,” replied Ma- 
tilda, in a tone of perfect sincerity. ‘I should of course 
be happy to try the experiment how a large fortune 
would suit me; but so very little could be added to my 
enjoyments, that it quite reconciles me to the present 
state of affairs. I remember hearing it remarked, that 
many people were seeking happiness, like an absent man 
looking for his hat, when it is already on his head; and 
it would be very much like my case, were I to fret my- 
self now on account of the disappointment; therefore, 
dear Eleanor, you need not feel any thing on my account 
as a drawback to your pleasure on this occasion.” 

Nothing was farther from Eleanor’s thoughts than to 
suppose that it could detract in any degree from her joy 
to have supplanted Matilda, as that circumstance, on the 
contrary, rather added a zest to her own good fortune ; 
and it soon became the object of her continual and cease- 
less desire to stir up in the gentle, unambitious mind of 
her amiable cousin, a feeling of rivalship and of envy, 
which it was impossible ever to implant in a soil so 
carefully cultivated, and so filled with every blossom of 
good and elevated feeling. Eleanor became prodigal of 
her money in personal expense, but no generous impulse 
ever led her to such acts of liberality or benevolence as 
might have made Matilda feel the desire to go and do 
likewise. She covered herself with trinkets—she filled 
her room with novels, old china, and dijouterie—she 
multiplied albums, piping bulfinches, and musical boxes 
—and eagerly longed for the day when she might cast 
aside her mourning dress, and blaze out in all the bril- 
liance of unrivaled splendour and fashion. Eleanor was 
on all occasions ready to spend, but never to give; and 
the only unalloyed pleasure which wealth can bring to 
a generous mind, was one of which she was totally in- 
capable, as she felt no gratification in conferring happi- 
| ness, and would have experienced no more satisfaction 
| in giving away a sum of money than in casting it into 
| the fire. 
| « Matilda,” said Lady Howard one evening, “I think 
| Eleanor will some day be smothered beneath a mountain 

of gold bracelets, like the woman we read of in Roman 
| history, she has bought so many. Does your cousin 





miniature, on which she had long been intensely en- | 


never seem to think of presenting one to you? I re. 
member hrow eloquently she used to talk of the generous 
things that poor Sir Philip ought to do towards you both; 
but she seems to have forgotten all her bountiful opinions 
now that they should come into action.” 

« Eleanor knows you are so liberal to me that I require 
nothing, and therefore it never occurs to her,” replied 
Matilda. 

“ Well,” said Lady Howard, “I shall not theorise 
about what rich people should do till I am tried with a 
large accession of fortune myself, and then we shall see 
whether it has the usual effect of shutting up my heart 
instead of opening it. But you really deserve something, 
Matilda, for bearing our disappointment so much better 
than I did. Let us yet hope it will be compensated, ina 
smal! degree, by Lady Barnard, when she dies, since your 
unwearied patience with her, and your daily visits there, 
deserve the utmost gratitude.” 

“Tam sorry you expect any thing from that quarter, 
as it will lead to certain vexation,” replied Matilda, smil- 
ing. “You can have no conception how completely 
Lady Barnard looks on my attentions as a matter of 
course, and how much more offended she is by any ima- 
ginary omission than she is pleased with my utmost 
exertions, I merely go from a sense of duty and from 
a feeling of compassion, as I would visit any other per- 
son so helpless and lonely, but without the most transient 
idea of ultimate advantage.” 

It turned out soon afterwards precisely as Matilda 
Howard had foreseen. Lady Barnard sank gradually 
into the grave under an accumulation of infirmities, 
during which her sole support and consolation were de- 
| rived from the unceasing assiduities of our heroine, who 
| became so essential to her comfort that she could not 
| bear to let Matilda go for an hour out of the room; and 
she expired in her arms, leaving the whole of her fortune 
| to a distant cousin, whom she had never seen, merely 
| because he was HER covsiN, and to Matilda nothing, 
| except the pleasing consciousness of having persevered, 
through every discouragement, in an act of disinterested 
| usefulness. 

Miss Fitz-Patrick became from the period of her un- 
expected succession so consequential in manner, and so 
desultory in conversation, that it was often the utmost 
effort of principle in Matilda to bear with her patiently. 

“I wonder what o’clock it is!” exclaimed Eleanor one 
day, in the midst of an audible yawn, after having lounged 
away most of the morning in Lady Howard’s drawing- 
|room. ‘ Busy, as usual, Matilda; what a drudge you 
are! always working at something, as if your daily bread 
depended on finishing it before night. Do let me see you 
five minutes in idleness, if it were only for the sake of a 
| little sympathy in my weariness.” 

“ By all means,” replied Matilda, hastily arranging her 
| work-box and closing it. “I was watching for an oppor- 
| tunity to tell you a most amusing incident that diverted 
| me this morning.” 

“O, delightful! do relate it!” said Eleanor, sitting 
down in her favourite place, which commanded a view 
| of the window, and of a large mirror, where her own 
| figure was reflected at full length. “I like nothing so 
well as a perfectly new story, before the gloss is off, and 
when it is still damp from the press.” 

«“ But will you for once bestow undivided attention 
upon me? It is nothing without some previous details,” 
replied Matilda; “and I shall be so mortified if you lose 
the point.” 

« Lose it!”” cried Miss Fitz-Patrick, examining her 
rings, “how could I? You know my attention never 
wanders for an instant when any one is speaking to me.” 

“ Are you sure of that?’ replied Matilde, with a sly 
glance of reproach. “I think of late, Eleanor, you have 
occasionally seemed absent without leave.” 

“Have I?” said the heiress in a supercilious tone. 
«“ Why, really one has so many things to think of. But 
now for your story which Iam dying to hear, Do begin 
with saying, ‘Once upon a time,’ which was always my 
favourite commencement when we were children, because 
it plunged immediately into the incident.” 

“ Well, then !—Once upon a time, which means yes- 
terday morning, I went to see old Lady Evans—” 

“ By the way, that reminds me,” interrupted Eleanor, 
“that I wanted to ask how many sons Lady Evans has?” 

“ Her children are all dead, but she has two grand- 
sons at Eton.” 

« What a disappointment! I always fancied you had 
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an admirer in that house, because you go there so con- 
stantly. In the very last novel I read, the heroine was 
continually paying charitable visits to an old lady; and 
then it came out that there was a handsome son in the 
Life Guards, who had returned home upon leave, and of 
course they married at last.” 

“ Certainly it was quite unavoidable; but no such 
dashing denouement awaits me, unless I delay till one 
of the Eton boys has finished his grammatical studies. 
We must be disinterested sometimes, you know, Elea- 
nor; and I really like poor Lady Evans extremely.” 

« But now for your story,” continued Eleanor, yawn- 
ing. “TI quite delight in hearing you tel! one.” 

« As I was saying, then, I went yesterday to see old 
Lady Evans.” 

“ How far is it to her cottage ?” 

“ One mile and a half.” 

“ Did Miss Porson go also ?” 

« Yes,” 

« Was it not dreadfully wet and foggy ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T spent the entire day within an inch of the fender, 
shivering and grumbling all the time; but now go on.” 

“T went, then, to Lady Evans” — 

“Ts she rich ?” 

“ Not very.” 

“ How much has she ?” 

“Perhaps a thousand a year; but I never heard 
exactly.” 

“ Has she a carriage?” 

«“ Yes.” 

«« And does she keep horses ?” 

« No.” 

* Well, now, Matilda, I am so anxious to hear your 
story.” 

“Ihave only got as far as my expedition to Lady 
Evans” — 

“ A propos, how old is she ?” 

“ Eighty-two.” 

«“ Was she ever a beauty ?” 

“No; I rather believe not.” 

« Whom did her daughter marry ?” 

“ Sir Thoman Forrester.” 

« What did Lady Forrester die of ?” 

« Inflammation.” 

“ Had she any children ?” 

“ Only two.” 

“ But, Matilda,” continued Eleanor, glancing into the 
mirror, “ when shall we get on with this story of yours 1” 

“ As soon as I get leave,” answered her cousin gaily. 
“You criticised my excessive patience with poor Lady 
Barnard’s deafness, but really, Eleanor, your fit of curi- 
osity this morning is ten times more insupportable.” 

“ Then I will not interrupt you again if I can help it, 
so do go on.” 

« When I was at Lady Evans’s cottage”— 

“Ha! ha! ha! there is that old cat, Lady Susan 
Danvers, walking along the street with such beauty airs, 
it would make any one die. The wind is blowing her 
bonnet off, and her parasol is turned inside out—ha ! 
ha! she has asked a carpenter who was passing acci- 
dentally to help her across the street! and she looks like 
a vessel in a breeze, with every sail set! But what were 
we talking of? oh, go on with your story, Matilda ; why 
are you stopping ?” 

“T waited till you were done laughing and could listen. 
Lady Evans said to me in her good humoured way—” 

“Oh, Matilda, do come here!” cried Eleanor. “ What 
a sight! there is old Sir Colin Fletcher, in a new equi- 
page that might be the car of Venus, it is so light and 
airy: I wish he would give me a drive in it. And only 
look at those piebald horses of his!” 

“ Had you a wish ready when they came in sight ?” 
asked Matilda; “for you know, Eleanor, whatever we 
are wishing for at the moment of a piebald horse ap- 
pearing, it is sure to happen, according to the old High- 
land superstition.” 

“ Then I must have been wishing myself a duchess, 
for that is what I always desire above every thing; a 
coronet at the corner of my pocket handkerchiefs, and 
to be called ‘ your grace’ at every word, would be my 
idea of perfect happiness. But now, for the last time 
of asking, pray finish your story.” 

“No, Eleanor,” said Matilda, laughing: “I really 
must not undertake my task again ; it is impossible to 


in vain to interest you, and began three different sen- 
tences in the most attractive manner; first, I said, ‘ what 
an extraordinary event had happened,’ which you did 
not hear me relate; next I told you ‘that it was the 
drollest incident in the world,’ but you felt no curiosity ; 
and at last, intending to be quite irresistible, I commenced 
with saying, ‘that I had never laughed so much in my 
life as at the story I was going to tell.’ Now, on not 
one of these occasions did you hear me out; and poor 
Lady Evans’s sayings and doings must be laid on the 
shelf also, till you are in a listening mood, if that ever 
occurs again.” 

“ How very cross of you, Matilda, when I am so in- 
terested,” said Eleanor, languidly. “I wonder what 
very pretty foreign-looking children these are passing 
with their long dusty-looking curls fluttering in the wind, 
and such affected airs. I like to see conceited children, 
it gives them such a look of distinction.” 

As wealth is the only gift in which one man can pre- 
cisely estimate his superiority to another, because it can 
be brought to demonstration at once, and must of course 
be conceded without dispute, rich people are apt to flatter 
themselves that in all other respects their pre-eminence 
shall be as readily acknowledged, though the measure of 
their attainments cannot be so accurately ascertained, 
and Eleanor Fitz-Patrick found no difficulty in persuad- 
ing herself that she excelled Matilda in every gift of 
nature as much as she did in those of fortune, and that 
the disparity would be as glaring in the eyes of all the 
world as it appeared to be in her own; yet she felt a 





secret and unacknowledged jealousy of her cousin, which 
all her self-love could not entirely disarm, and a degree 
of pique to see herself so totally unenvied, which led her 
to try on many occasions if she could not inflict petty 
mortifications on Matilda’s vanity. These strokes fell, 
however, as harmlessly on Miss Howard as the javelins 
in the fairy tale, which were turned into roses when 
they touched what was lovely or pure. 

« Ah!” exclaimed Eleanor, one day, in a tone of ex- | 
cessive animation, “I really believe that Sir Alfred 
Douglas is leaving his card for me! I wish the servant | 
had shown him up stairs. He certainly has the most 
dignified appearance imaginable, and rides the hand- 
somest horses in the kingdom. Now, that would be a 
conquest worth making. I am quite wearied of Major 
Foley and all the common tribe of men, who are sure 
to be pleased with whatever I think, say, or do; as for 
my former favourite, Mr. Grant, he has become so odd 
and whimsical, I scarcely know what to think of him | 
now; but there is something grand and inaccessible | 
about Sir Alfred, and I can never attend to any one else 
when he is in the room. How strange it is that a per- | 
son who has so much conversation for gentlemen can 
scarcely produce a syllable to a lady! Positively, during 
all my parties at the Priory, he never said a word to me, | 
except to enquire for you, Matilda. Do not flatter your- 
self, however,” added Eleanor, seeing the brilliant colour | 
which suddenly overspread her cousin’s countenance, | 
and which our heroine vainly endeavoured to conceal— | 
“ Sir Alfred evidently did not care in the least whether | 
you were dead or alive, and merely wished to find a pre- | 
text for speaking to me; but he is not at all a lady’s 
man, and I like him the better for it. People say that 
Lady Amelia has contrived to inspire into him the most 
unbounded horror of flirting misses and mancuvring 
mammas, with the amiable intention of continuing her | 
own regency at the Priory as long as possible; and I 
am resolved that my next victim shall be no less a per- | 
sonage than Sir Alfred Douglas himself, who is really 
like a royal eagle compared with the chattering magpies | 
that have been surrounding me lately. I like his odd, 
whimsical misanthropy; and then that stern, forbidding 
look, with which he stands aloof from every body at a 
party, is extremely interesting. Was it ndt with you, 
by-the-by, Matilda, that I saw him talking one evening 
at the Priory for nearly an hour? [I recollect being as- 
tonished at the moment, and always forgot to ask what 
he could possibly be speaking about, for you both looked 
so grave and prosing.” 

Matilda’s worsteds had become excessively entangled, 
and she was so intently occupied in counting the stitches 
of her pattern, that it was some minutes before she could 
look up to answer her cousin’s unexpected enquiry, and 
as Eleanor seldom waited for an answer to her numerous 
questions, and cared little for what any one else had to 
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hold your attention for a minute now. Yesterday I tried 








say, she rambled on to some completely different subject 


on the occasion. 
was in devoted attention to his mother, and he at once 
| acceded to this apparently unaccountable whim by pre- 
paring to accompany her abroad. 
Jeaving town, was to Lady Howard, who received him 
with the greatest empressement of attention, and over- 
powered hin with continental recollections as soon as 
she understood he was going abroad. She told him 
where the dinners had been bad ten years before, when 
she had traveled through Germany and Switzerland her- 
self—she revived all her raptures about the scenery on 
the Rhine—shuddered at the remembrance of the roads 
—went into ecstasies with the gallery at Dresden—de- 
scribed a concert at Vienna, and talked of her intimacy 
with as many ex-kings and ambassadors as might have 
done for a congress; but still Sir Alfred looked absent 
and égaré. 
took so much trouble to be agreeable with such slight 
success, and she resolved therefore to try a new ground. 


before Matilda could speak, and therefore the topic of 
discussion which had engaged the attention of Sir Al- 
fred Douglas and our heroine on a previous occasion, 
most for ever remain a mystery, though it is not sup- 
posed to have been quite so dull and tedious as Eleanor 
imagined, because on several occasions afterwards it was 
again renewed, and seemed to be supported on both sides 
with rather less “ suspended animation” than was usual- 
ly to be observed in the tone and manner of Sir Alfred, 
who seemed to be attracted by the retiring gentleness of 
Matilda’s manner, and amused by the naiveté and frank- 
ness of her ubservations; for there was a transparency 
of character, and a dignified simplicity, which made her, 
young as she was, an object of respect as well as of in- 
terest to all those with whom she felt sufficiently ac- 
quainted to converse. 

It was rare, indeed, to meet with one so lovely, who 
was unconscious of her own charms, and indifferent to 
their effect—graceful without affectation, and pleasing 
without an attempt at display—always eager to oblige— 
perfectly self-possessed, and with the most entire com- 
mand of her attention to whatever should engage it at 
the moment; her accomplishments always ready for the 
service of others, her opinions open as the light of day, 
and her feelings alone shaded from the eye of common 
observation, but always ready to act on every kind and 
generous emotion, and known in all their intensity to 
the few whom she coald confidently trust; her conver- 
sation abounding in good sense and information, but 
flowing easily on without the smallest effort, untainted 
by pedantry, and unsullied by satire; a heart expanding 
to every benevolent feeling, and a countenance beaming 
with intelligence. Such was Matilda Howard; but 
whether the reserved and fastidious Sir Alfred Douglas 
had perceived, or could appreciate all or any of these 


graces in her character and appearance, no one had time 
to conjecture, as Lady Amelia was about this time seized 
with a sudden inclination to visit the continent, and 


made an earnest request that her son would be her escort 
If Sir Alfred excelled in any thing, it 


His last visit, before 


Lady Howard was surprised, as she seldom 


Sir Alfred Douglas’s “ favourite aversion” had always 


been for female politicians; but totally unconscious of 
this, Lady Howard plunged at once to her utmost depth 
in politics, She prophesied that great changes would 
take place in the country before Sir Alfred’s return, re- 
marked that the volcano would burst very soon, and 
bury the whole constitution of the country beneath a 
heap of ruins—wondered who was the author of the 
HB. caricatures—described some of the most entertain- 
ing of them, and expressed her serious apprehensions 
for the house of peers, and her decided opinion that in 
case of a revolution, the safest and best refuge would be 
tound in Canada. Sir Alfred Douglas seemed inacces- 
sible to alarm, and remained calm and inattentive during 
the whole stream of Lady Howard’s declamation ; but 
still he sat on, and she began to wonder much at the 
duration of his visit, and rather to grudge the trouble of 
trying to amuse a visiter who seemed totally unamuse- 
able. Yet he looked so distinguished and so inteliigent, 
that she felt assured there must be some Promethean 
torch that conld awaken him into life, if she only knew 
where to light it, and Lady Howard was not one to be 
intimidated by difficulties. 


“IT see you are glancing towards my daughter’s port- 


folio,” said she, following the accidental direction of Sir 
Alfred’s eyes. “She has been busy all this morning 
copying a likeness of poor young Arundell for his mo- 
ther, which is tolerably successful, but this sketch of the 
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Priory that she had promised to Lady Amelia is a total 
” 

fuilure— be does not mean to send such a mere daub. 


« Let me take it,” said Sir Alfred, hastily rolling up 
the drawing, “it will be a precious recollection to me 
of—of—what will never be absent from my thoughts.” 

“ By all means,” replied Lady Howard, rather asto- 
nished at such unexpected eagerness. “ My daughter is 
spending the day with old Lady Evans, or she would 
gladly have added a few touches to increase the effect.” 

«It could not possibly be improved,” replied Sir Al- 
fred, abruptly taking leave, and hastening out of the 
room with a degree of agitation in bis manner which 
more than ever astonished Lady Howard. 

“| really think,” she said to Matilda in the evening, 
« jt is full time that Lady Amelia should take her son to 
the continent, for he is becoming very eccentric. This 
morning he sat above an hour in my drawing-room, 
neither speaking nor listening. He seems to care no 
more about the state of the nation than my lap-dog, and 
actually smiled when I told bim how soon the protestant 
ascend ney would be at an end—his eye was fixed on 
the floor during the whole visit, as if he were meditating 
an escape, or expecting an apparition, and be took leave 
of me so suddenly at last that I had scarcely time to 
charge him with my kind regards to Lady Amelia. I 
suspect he has something upon his mind, and that a 
little change of scene will be the surest remedy, unless 
his case be incurable. Perhaps, like the statue of Pyg- 
malion, he is at last to be awakened by the torch of 
love. : 

“ Perhaps he may,” cried Sir Francis, looking up from 


his n »wspaper— 


“ He that fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 


«« What say you to that, Matilda ?” 

Amongst the many important changes which were 
consequent on Miss Fitz-Patrick’s unexpected alteration 
of circumstances, there was one for which she had been 
so totally unprepared, that it became the subject of con- 
tinval astonishment, and led to endless conjectures on 
her own part, which were confided to no one except her 
trusty and sympathising cousin, From the time when 
Eleanor’s brilliant inheritance was first announced to 
the world, her lively and agreeable admirer, Mr. Grant, 
entirely relinquished his visits. When they met in so- 
ciety, he no longer paid her those attentions which had 
formerly been the source of so much pleasure and amuse- 
ment—he avoided handing her to dinner—never took 
wine with her at table—discontinued asking her to dance, 
and averted his eye instantly when he had made her a 
distant bow. If Eleanor exerted herself by any efforts 
to address him, he replied with a degree of absence and 
restraint quite unusual, and the moment another gentle- 
man came up to address her, he instantly withdrew.— 
The young heiress was at first surprised, then distressed, 
and finally irritated at so unaccountable a change, but 
still it was a subject of mortification and astonishment 
that never escaped her thoughts. Surrounded as she 
frequently was by almost every other gentleman in the 
room, there appeared yet to be a blank, for she missed 
his lively humour, and the joyous laugh with which he 
had been accustomed to echo all her sallies of vivacity. 

«“ What can be the matter with Mr. Grant?” whis- 
pered she to Matilda one evening at Lady Montague’s, 
when he was standing aloof, while a whole troop of 
officers were officiously searching for her shawl, and 
calling her carriage. “ This is the strangest whim! I 
mast find out what it all means, Mr. Grant, you once 
had the most remarkable genius for putting on a cloak 
gracefully, but I suppose the art is entirely lost, or you 
would offer to assist me now.” 

«“ Miss Fitz-Patrick,” replied he, vainly attempting to 
force a laugh, “I need a cloak for my own feelings, and 
I can wear one no longer. Farewell !—a long farewell! 
—circumstances have changed, but feelings never can. 
I am about to travel, to go any where that I may forget. 
I trust you will enjoy all the happiness you merit, and 
then it will be perfect.” 

Having said these words in a hurried voice of deep 
emotion, he threw on his hat and instantly disappeared. 

* Matilda,” said Eleanor, taking her cousin’s arm with 
a bewildered look of agitation, and hastening rapidly 
into the carriage—* tell me, Matilda, what you think of 
this? Speak to me—say something. I am so completely 
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taken by surprise. Poor Mr. Grant! he really looked 
like a person who intended to shoot himself.” 

«“ Oh nv, Eleanor! I have no idea, to be sure, how 
people look who are going to shoot themselves, but Mr. 
Grant is only going abroad, you may depend upon it. I 
can solve the whole enigma of his conduct, and I truly 
respect him for it. He was evidently long since attached 
to you, when there was no disparity of situation, but 
now he is conscious, that, with all your brilliant gifts, 
added to a splendid fortune, he ought not to presume 
upon any previous claim he might have urged to your 
preference, and therefore he has resolved on absenting 
himself as his best hope of forgetting you.” 

“ He might at least have consulted my own opinion 
whether my happiness would be most promoted by his 
forgetting or remembering me; but after all, ‘ whatever 
is, is right,’”’ added Eleanor, in a tone of some pique. 
«“ Mr. Grant, a year since, would scarcely have equaled 
the expectations of my friends, and still less now ; but, 
Matilda, if he had every requisite, there are certainly 
not many to compare with him for fascination of manner 
and appearance.” 

“If you think so, Eleanor, wait till he returns un- 
changed, as 1 am confident he will do in a few years 
hence. When you have more experience of the world 
and its ways, he will probably feel justified in renewing 
the intimacy; and I can imagine no greater pleasure, 
after such a succession of fortune as yours, than io re- 
ward the disinterested attachment of one who has every 
thing to recommend him except the wealth which you 
| possess in such abundance, and who has now shown so 
| painful and difficult an instance of integrity and right 
| feeling towards yourself.” 

« Why, then, does he go ?” exclaimed Eleanor, indig- 
nantly. “I never gave him the slightest discouragement, 
nor made any alteration in my conduct, for I always did 
prefer his attentions to those of any other person.” 

«That is the very reason of his conduct, Eleanor, for 
Iam convinced he thinks you not yet old enough to 
make a final decision, and he is exactly the sort of per- 
son who would feel it dishonourab!e to surprise you into 
any premature engagement.” 

“ Matilda, what retaining fee has Mr. Grant given you 
for being his advocate?” said her cousin, smiling; “I 
am sure you deserve a liberal one.” 

“IT am anxious that you should see the business in its 
proper light, as all your future happiness may be in- 
volved in it, Eleanor, as well as your best chance of be- 
ing disinterestedly loved. Till lately you scarcely noticed 
any one at parties as you did Mr. Grant, and at that 
time he had no scruple in gaining your affections, as his 
own had evidently been bestowed in advance, but now 
he sees you surrounded by many admirers, (or I should 
rather say suitors, I fear,) some of them having superior 
claims.” 

«“ Pshaw, Matilda! how can you speak such nonsense 
about any of the trash who attend on me now being 
comparable to poor Mr. Grant—poor in a double sense, 
and yet, thanks to his own care, I have made a narrow 
escape of being positively romantic, and throwing my- 
self away upon a mere love match ; for, to say the truth, 
if he bad only made a regular plain declaration, as any 
body else would have done, I am not at all certain what 
would have been the consequence. How I laughed some 
months ago when he sang, with so much comic humour, 
that favourite song of his, ‘ The bashful lover !’ 





‘Ye swains! did you e’er such a simpleton know! 
I’m in love, and yet have not the heart to say so!’ 


He little thought how soon the words would apply to 
himself, for he was not at that time precisely the person 
from whom one would have expected such extreme dif- 
fidence. As for all you say of my other innumerable 
would-be lovers, there is not one whose motives I can- 
not see as plainly as if these were engraved on their fore- 
heads—”’ 

«Tn letters of gold,” added Matilda, slyly. 

“Yes. And let me tell you it is by no means plea- 
sant. Formerly all the attention I ever received was 
homage due to my own individual merit; but now the 
whole race of disinterested victims have deserted like Mr. 
Grant. Formerly I used to have in my suite half a hun- 
died pleasant younger brothers, with any one of whom 
I could Jaugh off half an hour every evening, without 
thinking more on the subject; for we separated with the 





mutual consciousness that neither party could afford to 





fall in love; but now every one of these youths has 
found out that he was all along desperately smitten with 
me, and I cannot be civil to one of them without having 
a proposal on the spot. It is really torturing; and at 
parties, instead of a careless ‘ how d’ye do?’ as formerly, 
I see nothing but angry and despairing glances.” 

“Tam sure, if Mr. Grant heard you, he would allow 
that there is no deficiency in knowledge of the world,” 
replied Matilda, laughing ; “ but it is a great advantage 
to be so completely on your guard.” 

“ Yes,” said Eleanor, bitterly, “Iam more than a 
match for them all, Matilda, and that you shall see here- 
after; meantime my delight is to teaze and punish every 
mercenary who enlists himself under my banner. Last 
night I made the corpulent gouty Lord Alderby go down 
a country dance of a mile long, and he nearly went off 
in an apoplexy when we reached the end. I asked him 
about fifty questions in a breath, and he panted, and 
gasped, and tried to smile and reply, but it was impos- 
sible. To-day I have requested Sir Charles Campbell to 
copy out the music of a whole opera, and to let me have 
it before Friday ; so he must sit up two or three nights, 
I should hope, to accomplish his task; and Lord de 
Mainbury has rashly undertaken to procure me some 
white roses for the fancy ball, though I am confident 
there are none to be found at this season in any conser- 
vatory throughout the country. If it had been midsum- 
mer I should have longed for a snow-ball. Gold is the 
axis on which our world turns now, Matilda; and I 
scarcely know yet whether to laugh or to cry on account 
of the predicament it places me in. It was like gilding 
a diamond to give me money, which has actually ob- 
scured my real attractions,” 

“ Best to take the cheerful side of every thing,” re- 
plied Matilda, in a lively tone, « You have really re- 
vived the ancient times, Eleanor, when a beautiful 
princess could send her lovers to the utmost extremity 
of the world, merely to gratify her whims. You have 
not yet demanded the beard of the Great Mogul, or the 
Emperor of China’s front tooth; but I dare say they 
might be had for the asking. I had no idea it would 
have been so well worth while in these days to have 
lovers, as the abolition of tilts and tournaments left no 
way, I had feared, for your admirers to signalise them- 
selves; but if you always carry a talisman about to tell 
who is the most sincerely attached to you, I still think it 
will be the one whose preference was spontaneous, and 
totally untainted by the unconsciousness of your wealth.” 

“It was a vulgar mercenary idea of Mr. Grant's, to 
suppose that riches could make any difference, if we had 
truly liked each other,” continued Eleanor, with some 
agitation. “'Those who mutually bestow their affections, 
have exchanged what is worth all the wealth of all the 
world.” 

“ Very romantic on your part, Eleanor; but Sir Rich- 
ard would not perhaps have viewed it so disinterestedly, 
and the world certainly might have said that at eighteen 
we are very young to judge for ourselves.” 

«“ True,” replied Eleanor, sighing. «It is best not to 
be pledged so soon, and I have always been rather am- 
bitious for myself, as you know.—Mrs, Grant!!! that 
would never have done! I was long since resolved on 
no account to marry a man who had only one syllable 
to his name—it sounds so insignificant, and I must be in 
the peerage.” 

“ Yes; [remember saying last year that you would 
one day deserve the epitaph of some old courtier in for- 
mer times— 


‘ Here lies one who ne’er preferr’d 
A viscount to a marquis yet.’” 


“ But, Matilda at the same time I really wish there 
was a general war, because it is such a bore the 
whole continent being open for our discontented beaux 
to escape to whenever the slightest whim disgusts 
them. Now Sir Alfred Douglas is emigrating also; and 
I suppose, like Mr. Grant, he is afraid of asking me too 
soon.” 

“ Have you any reason to imagine that he is attached 
to you?” asked Matilda, looking intently out of the 
window, 

« All the reason in the world,” replied Eleanor, with 
animation, “ An intimate friend of Jady Amelia’s told 
me in strict confidence, that his mother had mentioned 
to her, under seal of profound secrecy, that she took him 
abroad because he had become ardently devoted to ‘a 
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young lady with whom he lately became acquainted,’ 
and she does not wish him to marry yet. Selfish old 
woman! Now, Matilda, who else could it be except my- 
self? for my informer seemed to hint that it had some 
kind of peculiar interest for me, when she disclosed all 
that was prudent at present. You know it can be neither 
of the Miss Montagues, because I heard him say to you 
that their conversation was double-distilled nonsense. 
We are certain that it is not Lady Caroline Benson, as 
you will recollect his remarking, in that dry, diverting, 
sarcastic tone of his, that he never could look at her 
without tears in his eyes, since the time that he had lost 
his favourite walking-stick with a head on it. Besides 
these, it is neither of the Miss Seagraves, because he 
abhors the whole five ; so who else could it possibly be, 
be, Matilda, unless you flatter yourself on the subject, 
and I acquit you completely there ?” 

At the idea of having any rivalship with her cousin, 
Eleanor gave a laugh of derision, which was faintly 
echoed by Matilda; but a crimson blush mantled in ber 
chee’ and rose to her temples, with such suddenness 
and brilliancy, that it could scarcely have escaped Elea- 
nor’s notice, if onr heroine had not been gazing intently 
in a different direction, apparently absorbed in admira- 
tion of a pair of hackney coach horses, which were 
driving opposite to the window. 

Whether the cousins ever afterwards discovered the 
real object of Sir Alfred Douglas’s preference, can only 
be known at some future period, as he and Mr. Grant 
have both remained abroad for some time, and separately 
gone through the usual routine of travellers—a volcano 
at Mount Vesuvius—a féte at Torloni’s—a robbery on 
the Alps—an overturn near Baden—a bath at Emnis— 
a descent into Herculancum—and a voyage in a gondola 
at Venice. But as it would be unfair to anticipate too 
large a proportion of the very interesting and original 
narratives, which will, of course, on their return, in- 
stantly appear in Albemarle street, we sball only further 
mention, that they have both already purchased a larger 
collection of indifferent pictures than either of them has 
walls for, and sent home severa! statues, which may 
hereafter be very serviceable in the family as wig blocks. 


—— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Strange to conceive how the same objects strike 
On diffrent minds— 


« Aunt Olivia,” began Eleanor one day, assuming an 
amiable look, “ you were saying a great deal to me last 
month about doing some generous and useful actions, 
now that my means are so enlarged ; and as every thing 
you suggest is deserving of implicit attention, I have 
the pleasure to announce that several plans of the kind 
have occurred to me, of which I know you will ap- 
prove.” 

“ How glad I am to hear it!” said Lady Olivia, rais- 
ing herself up with some effort from the sofa on which 
she ha reclined, and looking with hopeful interest to- 
wards Eleanor. “It always gives me pleasure to be told 
of kind intentions; and if you will communicate them 
to Matilda and me, we shall be happy to hear an account 
of your projects.” 

«In the first place, then, T intend to build the most 
picturesque little school-house in the world, near Bar- 
nard Castle. It is to be a rough log hut, of which I 
shall get the plan from some architect, with wide case- 
ments, and thatched on the roof, covered with creepers, 
and standing in a beautiful situation close to the lake.” 

« My dear Eleanor, the very description is enough to 
give one rheumatism,” said Lady Olivia, smiling.— 
“Such a place might be endurable for six weeks of sum- 
mer, but you have no idea of a Highland climate ; and 
during autumn and winter it would be necessary to have 
a hospital for all the coughs and colds that would be 
caught. You might easily have something quite as 
pretty, and more substantial.” . 

“Tt is truly discouraging to be met with objections at 
my very outset,” replied the young heiress, peevishly ; 
“but the whole affair is arranged in my own mind, so 
that I would rather abandon the scheme entirely than 
alter it. The girls shall be dressed in a sort of uniform 
—frocks of the Barnard tartan, with white tippets, and 
transparent white muslin bonnets. If any of them are 
tolerable looking, the effect will be beautiful.” 

“For a few weeks, Eleanor,” added Lady Olivia ; 


“but, my dear girl, you have too much good sense not 
to be conscious that the whole plan is more like a scene 
on the stage than a scheme that is to be acted in real 
life, and in the wilds of Inverness-shire. Pray revise it, 
with corrections, taking into consideration nine months 
of cold weather, and a large proportion of short days 
and of Scotish mist.” 

“Tt is nonsense to attempt pleasing any body,” cried 
Eleanor, impatiently. “I thought, Aunt Olivia, you 
would have been the last person on earth to prevent my 
establishing a school, when your own has been so suc- 
cessful; but another of my plans is beyond criticism, 
certainly, though it requires your consent. You know, 
my dear aunt, how long I have been raving about the 
beauty of the cowherd’s daughter here. It distresses me 
every day to see that lovely girl, Nanny Muckleraith— 
what a name for a beauty !—weeding amongst flowers, 
not one of which is so fresh or so blooming as herself ; 
and, poor thing! she is wretchedly dressed, too. I have 
the same pleasure in looking at a fine face as ata fine 
picture; and my object is, with your permission, to have 
this young Hebe taught dress-making, and to promote 
her into the situation of my own maid.” 

“ Dear Eleanor, this is a very kind impulse of feeling 
on your part,” replied the gentle Lady Olivia, colouring 
with embarrassment, and hesitating how to express her- 
self in the most conciliatory terms: “I wish it were 
possible to comply with your wishes, but so many pain- 
ful lessons were long since given me against being ro- 


danger of evil and of much future regret in your pro- 
posed plan. Nanny is certainly very beautiful, and, 
what is still more uncommon in that rank of life, ex- 


tempted to notice her at school more than would have 
been prudent. I have since considered whether any 
thing could be done to improve her circumstances, and 
would have spared no effort to do any real good; but 
nothing seemed so advantageous as Millar’s present way 
of supplying her with ample employment, along with 
the elder sister, and leaving them under protection of 
their father’s roof. In my house she might have been 
carefully superintended, but any arrangement in this 
world which depends upon the continuation of life to 
me must now be of a very temporary nature. In your 
service she would evidently attract more notice than is 
desirable ; for I never saw the person yet who passed 
her in the garden without noticing that delicate profile 
and brilliant colour. On the whole, as you desire to do 
an act of kindness, let me entreat that instead of Nanny 
you will patronise her sister Martha, who is also an ex- 
cellent girl, and who bas not the disadvantage, as I may 
really call it in their situation, of being so remarkably 
handsome.” 

“ Excuse me there! Aunt Olivia!” exclaimed Elea- 
nor; “ you spoil my whole romance in a moment, which 
I really cannot consent to. 
day, hard-working, good sort of girl, in whom I could 
take no interest whatever; but Nanny would look like 
a fairy gliding about my dressing-room. I stop her every 
time we meet on the road, merely to see her bright smile 
and brilliant eyes, and she would be a constant object of 
interest to me. Have you no compunction, my dear 
aunt, to think that such a complexion is broiling in your 
garden every day under the blazing sun, or else smoked 


ance to herself, what a price would be given at any auc- 
tion in Bond street for that porcelain skin; why, Nanny 


gladly offered by some London lady of quality for her 
brilliant colour.” 

“In spite of the broiling sum!’ added Lady Olivia; 
“but I have often told you, that open air.on any terms, 
is better for your colour than a hot drawing-room.” 

“ Perhaps,” continued Eleanor, with growing anima- 
tion, “she might make some great conquest at last—a 
butler, or a shopkeeper, or even a lord! for more un- 
likely things have occurred, and it really is mournful to 
watch her weeding turnips or planting potatoes. Yes- 
terday the weather was very cold, and she came actually 
dressed in an old great-coat of her father’s, and such a 
bonnet! but still she seemed pretty; and at that mo- | 
ment I determined to search out some old gowns to give 
her, that she may look decent, poor thing! Don’t be | 
alarmed, for they are neither gauze nor tulle,” added | 





mantic in my charities, that I can see nothing but the | 


tremely graceful, so that formerly [ was often much | 


= seca 


Eleanor, catching a glance of anxiety from Lady Olivia; 
“my present consists merely of three sober, sensible old 
silk dresses, of such dingy colours that I wonder how 
they ever got into my wardrobe at all.” 

“ My dear girl, I am truly grieved to interfere with 
your very kind and warm-hearted wishes,” said Lady 
Olivia ; “ but let me hope, when all is considered, you 
may agree with me in thinking it best to leave Nanny 
in the station originally assigned by Providence, for it 
was only after mature reflection that I came to the same 
conclusion. Her parents are of the very lowest descrip- 
tion, pour and ignorant, but very honest and industrious. 
Their family is exceedingly numerous, and by having the 
two elJest girls educated suitably to their circumstances, 
I have given them the means of being useful at home, 
besides that they both earn enough for their own com- 
fortable subsistence. If we bring Nanny conspicuously 
forward in the capacity of your maid, she would be sur- 
rounded by a thousand snares to vanity and lighthead- 
edness, without being under any efficient guardianship. 
Even if she did at last form as great a connection as your 
most romantic wishes could suggest, it would raise her 
beyond the level of all those to whom she is now at- 
tached, without probably adding to her happiness. My 
object is, gradually to increase the comforts of her whole 
family, as they are remarkably deserving people ; and if 
you wish to show the girls a kindness, it would be real 
charity to give both Martha and Nanny good warm 
duffle-cloaks for the winter, as I know they are in such 
want of comfortable clothing that Mrs. Millar is at this 
moment sending them a supply of blankets and of worst- 
ed stockings.” 

“ What a burlesque upon my plan!” exclaimed Elea- 
nor, shrugging her shoulders, and unable to help laugh- 
ing; “I do hate the dull realities of life! When I 
intended Nanny a coron>t, you limit me to a gray dufile- 
cloak !” 

«“ Which will make her more really contented than 
the other, you may depend upon it,” replied Lady Olivia. 
“ [ am a great enemy to raising people from their original 
station, because whatever number you exalt above their 
natural rank, the same number of others must be pro- 
portionably depressed to fill up a vacuum in the lower 
grade of society, which causes a much more extensive 
degree of suffering than of pleasure. Nanny and her 
mother spin a great deal for me, because I like to keep 
up the good old fashion of spinning-wheels; and it makes 
Millar more than happy to fill her presses with their 
manufacture.” 

“ And it really is delightful,” said Matilda, “to pass 
through Ashgrove village in a summer evening, when 
all the porches you have raised for them are glowing 
with roses, and to watch the poor women basking in the 


| sun at every cottage door, and listening to the music of 


Martha is merely @n every- | 


like a Westphalia ham in that little cottage of theirs? | 
Only think if some lady could transfer such an appear- | 


might set up her carriage on the price that would be | 


their own spinning-wheels. I am amused to see that no 
rank in life is exempt from a spark of vanity; and last 
week Mrs. Muckleraith invited me to step in and inspect 
her yarn, for she boasted it was unrivaled in the village; 
and that ‘her ladyship’ always ordered what she spun 
to be manufactured for the dining-room.” 

“ Very true,” replied Lady Olivia; “and I pay her 
rather more than any other person for doing it so well. 
Mrs. Muckleraith’s yarn might all be passed through the 
eye of a needle, it is so smooth, and [ like to see her 
honest satisfaction when she brings it home.” 

On the Saturday after this conversation, Lady Olivia 
took the young heiress by the hand with an affectionate 
smile, saying, “ You have made two very happy girls 
to-day, Eleanor! I saw Martha and Nanny equipped 
with new cloaks, and literally in ecstasies of joy at their 
unexpected acquisition, which they said the good young 
lady had given in so kind a manner that their pleasure 
was never to be forgotten.” 

“ They must have been raving!” exclaimed Eleanor, 
in amazement; “I gave them nothing! the whole affair 
went completely into oblivion, after you prostrated my 
castles in the air so cruelly. I like to have no medium, 
and would either have done every thing or nothing for 
Nanny. What could the girl mean ?” 

Lady Olivia stole a glance towards Matilda; who was 
watering some geraniums near the window, and disco- 
vered at once from her heightened colour that she knew 
more about the cloaks than her cousin; but with affec- 
tionate regard for our heroine’s modesty on the subject, 
she made no remark that indicated suspicion. 

“I have not abandoned my plan of promotin§ the 
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118 
young beauty yet, however ; I shall make another at- 
heiress. “ What you said, Aunt Olivia, during our for- 
mer conversation, of people being raised from their na- 
tural rank, reminds me of my present admirer, Lord de 
Mainbury, whose late wife was an actress; but they 
allege she had performed the part of queen so often on 


the stage, that she used rather to overdo her dignity as | 


a peeress, and sometimes call to the astonished footman 
at dinner, ‘ Bring me a vase of beer!’ I should never 
be able to supply the place of so magnificent a person, 
and do not therefore mean to undertake it.” 

« We may trust you on the score of assuming suffi- 
cient consequence for any situation, Eleanor,” replied 
Lady Olivia, in a rallying tone. ‘ But do I hear you 
really falling into the very error you were complaining 
of lately in other ladies, that they are always professing 
an intention to refuse proposals which have never been 
made, and boasting of the number of gentlemen whose 
attentions they have been obliged to discourage ?” 

« Yes! Charlotte Clifford told me of fifteen rejected 
addresses on her own list during last winter; but as for 


Lord de Mainbury, there is very little to boast of in his 


preference, as we ail take rank in his estimation rather 


according to our purses than our pedigrees. Indeed his | 


own lineage is not very exalted, for Mr. Grant, who is 
such a capital genealogist that he can trace every body’s 
origin to a pediler ora coal-porter, assures me that Lord 
de Mainbury’s grandfather made his tortune by collect- 
ing rusty nails in the streets of London.” 

“Indeed! said Lady Olivia. “I heard once of a 
poor man who lived near Salisbury-plain with no other 
ineans of subsistence than by gathering the wool that 
was accl lentally torn off the sheep’s backs ; and guess, 
my dear girls, how much he died worth ?” 
“« I can’t conceive!” replied Eleanor, eagerly ; “ was 
it ten thousand pounds ?” 

“ Or perhaps five hundred pounds ?” asked Matilda. 

«“ He died not worth a farthing, and was buried by the 
parish !” replied Lady Olivia, good-humouredly smiling, 


to see them both so taken in. 


As time passed on, it appeared to the anxious and af- 
fectionate heart of Matilda Howard that there was a very 
obvious and rapid decline in the health of her beloved 
aunt, who frequently consulted Dr. Manstield, and seem- 
ed to contemplate the probability of closing her earthly 
career at an early pt riod. She avoided harassing the 
feelings of her family, however, by very frequently speak- 


ing on the subject, which nevertheless came out in acct | 


dental allusions sometimes, being so completely impressed 


upon her own mind that she scarcely remembered it | 


might be strange and unexpected to the friends around 
her. Otten with tears did our heroine watch that fragile 


and drooping form, which seemed like a lily in the field | 


to fade so imperceptibly betore her eyes, she could scarce- 
ly say at what hour the sad alteration commenced, or in 
what degree it advanced. Still the same affectionate 
smnile which she was wont to see, invariably greeted her 


entrance, but much of its animation had fled, and was 
succeeded by the languor of extreme weakness, Though 
Lady Olivia pursued ber former occupations, she evi- 


dently did so with a degree of effort and difficulty which 
was guile unusual, and Matilda’s young heart swelled 
with emotion when she thought that in all probability 
the time was not far distant when she should have to de- 
plore the loss of one who was connected in her affections 
with every remembrance of jormer happiness, and with 
every hope of future joy. 

Nearly a year had elapsed from the period of Lady 
F’itz-Patrick’s death, and Eleanor had begun to complain 
that there was nothing to mark the lapse of time except 
a very frequent recurrence of Sundays. “ The days fly 
rapidly past, and yet they are tedious,” said Eleanor, 
yawning. “I should like to have an unlimited com- 
mand of sleep, tbat one might slumber away all the su- 
perfluous hours that hang heavy on hand.” 

‘ You would like, as somebody said, to lengthen your 
life and shorten your days,” replied Matilda; “ but how 
gladly | would take off your hands any spare minutes, 
having often wished there could be an act of parliament 
to make every day forty-eight hours long, instead of 
twenty-four, there is so seldom time to do half what 
would be desirable,” 

“ And I always go to bed early to have an hour less 
ef weariness on hand, but it will be very different when 


tempt to gain your consent,” continued the young | 
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| we emerge into society again,” said Eleanor; “in the 


mean time, pray give me your receipt for never tiring.” 
| «The best of all plans is to allow yourself no rest, 
| except what consists in a change of employment,” re- 
| plied Matilda. «“ My aunt always advises us to interest 
| ourselves in as many innocent objects of pursuit as pos- 
sible. She has no objection to people being eager about 
| collecting autographs, or seals, or pebbles, or butterflies, 
| whatever they can acquire a taste for, and, in short, to 
| do any thing rather than nothing, provided there be no 
| sin in it, for she says a stagnation is more to be avoided 
than any other disease of the mind. It is always better 
‘to wear out than to rust out.’”’ 

“ Very true,” answered Eleanor, yawning, “if one 
had any thing to do that was worth while; but you 
know very well, Matilda, that it is, as your father de- 
| clares, the merest humbug in the world for ladies to talk 
| of being usefully employed.” 
| « Wecan but try,” said Matilda, smiling. “ The way 
to shoot high is to aim at the moon, and we must not be 
discouraged from atteupting any thing by the impossi- 
bility of doing much.” 

« I suppose you would hold up as an example to me 
Cowper’s Mrs. Unwin, who found the day too short for 
knitting and darning stockings; but whatever I do, it 
always makes me feel that it would signify nothing to 
myself, or to any one on earth, if it were never done at 

all.” 

“ How would you like to have been in the prison at 

| Ghent, where the culprits bad to pump water out of their 
dungeons all day, or it rose up and drowned them ?” 

« Why, they had at least a motive to work for, which 

| I have not.” ; 

Another of the family besides Eleanor seemed about 
this time to stand in need of excitement, and to be pining 
in restless inactivity, and in unwilling retirement at Ash- 
grove, which had once been only a scene of peaceful 

| contentment and active usefulness. Miss Barbara Ne- 
ville had during some weeks made an entire revolution 
| in her habits of life, before it became obvious to Lady 
Olivia Neville that she laboured under considerable de- 
| pression and uneasiness. She was denied to her whole 
coterie of visiters, even “ dear’? Miss Rachel Stodart 
| failed to gain admission when she called, Her sighs for 
the first time in her life were not meant to be audible; 
| she scarcely wrote any letters for a fortnight, and when 
she did make the effort, which was very seldom, she 
| seemed absent, and was considerably less sententious and 
decided than formerly. Lady Olivia felt completely 
puzzled, and rather alarmed to think what could have 
caused such a sudden metamorphosis. Though fast de- 
clining berself into a state of extreme weakness and de- 
bility, she became warmly interested in watching its 
| progress, and in trying to lead Miss Neville gradually to 
| an explanation of her present feelings. She allowed her- 
| self to anticipate the time, though she had little hope of 
| living to see it entirely realised, when sober truths 
and simple doctrines would be exchanged for the 
visions of a heated imagination—when schemes of be- 
vevolence should be brought to the test ef rational pos- 
sibility. 

Lady Olivia now became every day more anxious to 
gain Miss Neville’s confidence, and whenever her bodily 
powers admitted of exertion, she tried many arts of con- 
ciliation and kindness to encourage her into an explana- 
tion, but in vain, for though she appeared several times 
| on the point of speaking openly, she invariably checked 

herself with an appearance of erobarrassment, and turned 
the conversation entirely off from the point to which 
Lady Olivia had ingeniously brought it. The case 
seemed hopeless; and as the countenance of Miss Ne- 
ville continued to be clouded with an increasing expres- 
sion of anxiety ang ¢hagrin, Lady Olivia at length 
resolved thut false delicacy ought not to prevent her from 
ascertaining whether she could be useful to so near a 
connection by any means in her power, feeling desirous 
that no effort should be wanting which friendship or 
|) kindness could suggest on the occasion, whatever it 
| might be, to relieve the mind and to restore the spirits of 
| her visiter. One day, therefore, when she was confined 
| to bed by indisposition, and Miss Neville came to bid her 
| good morning, she took her by the hand with a look of 
| affectionate interest, and asked whether any thing of a 
| distressing nature bad occurred lately, and entreated her 
immediate confidence, saying it was impossible to fore- 
see how long she might be spared to offer her sympathy 





or assistance, and she could not any longer remain silent 
on observing that the depression which had for some 
time been obvious in the manner of Miss Neville con- 
tinued so long undiminished. 

“Nothing has heppened that need distress mz,” re- 
plied Miss Barbara, in a tone of pique and irritation, 
which seemed quite inexplicable to Lady Olivia; but 
as her conduct and feelings were frequently rather an 
enigma to her friends, this was less remarkable on the 
present occasion. 

“Ido not wish to intrude on your confidence, Bar- 
bara, and shall never enquire into the subject farther 
than is agreeable to yourself,” continued Lady Olivia, 
in the languid tone of extreme exhaustion; “but I 
merely wish to take this opportunity of hinting, that if it 
be possible to afford relief or consolation in any way, 
you need not hesitate to claim my good offices, and my 
utmost exertions for the short time that I now expect to 
survive.” 

“You are quite mistaken. I have only met with a 
little surprise, but it is not of the slightest consequence 
to any one,” replied Miss Neville in a voice of great 
reserve; and Lady Olivia, with ready tact, instantly 
started a different subject of conversation, and supported 
it with all the animation she could command, endeavour- 
ing to suit what she said as much as possible to the taste 
and sentiments of her companion, and to avoid any 
debateable ground which might have led to a difference 
of opinions. Lady Olivia Neville seldom argued with 
any one when it could be avoided, for she had generally 
found that it merely turned to a keen contest of talent, 
and in religion especially she knew that if the light were 
brought in the darkness must necessarily be dispelled ; 
but to argue for victory was invariably mischievous, 
because, even though it were easy to confute, the real 
object should be to convince. ‘The beam pour in, and 
time and skill will couch the blind,” was the plan on 
which Lady Olivia always acted. She had therefore 
tried, for some time past, to attract Miss Neville’s atten- 
tion towards the great doctrines of the gospel—thus by 
instilling truth to expunge error; and one day Miss 
Neville listened with some appearance of interest, ap- 
parently glad to escape from her own thoughts, by any 
expedient that might occur, and was beginning to relax 
from her usual air of conscious superiority, when their 
conversation was brought to an untimely end by the 
drawing-room door being thrown open, and Sir Francis 
and Lady Howard were announced. Miss Neville started 
up with a look of most obvious vexation, and gave a 
hasty glance at the opposite door, with evident inten- 
tions to escape, but she had scarcely time to make a 
hurried step in the direction of her meditated flight, 
before her retreat was cut off by Sir Francis, who 
laughingly intercepted her, declaring loudly that it was 
not fair to exercise her se/f-denial upon him. 

“ Positively, Barbara, you must remain !” cried Lady 
Howard, in a tone of the greatest animation, “I wish 
to hear every thing about Mr. Harvey’s marriage. What 
a strange business it is! You have been very close and 
uncommunicative not to let me into the secret, and I 
assure you it is quite a disappointment, for I had really 


begun to look upon him as a future brother-in-law of 


my own. Now, draw in your chair in a sociable way, 
and tell us all about it.” 

“I know nothing on the subject, and never concern 
myself with other people’s affairs so much as you do,” 
replied Mis Neville, peevishly. 

“ Then, let me announce what I hear,” replied Lady 
Howard, laughing. “ You will be perfectly charmed at 
our friend’s good fortune. The bride is a very rich 
widow, with an enormous jointure; but she is extremely 
plain, and I am sorry to tell you, a strict Roman catho- 
lic. I am told that she changed her church about nine 
times, and was always, like the men of Athens, seeking 
for some new thing, till she became so bewildered at 
last, that her mind hovered between total infidelity and 
popish superstition; but some cardinal at Rome per- 
suaded her that his was the true, original church, and she 
felt glad to be spared any longer forming her own opi- 
nions, and altering them again. 


« Now, madam, if it be a lie, 
You have the tale as cheap as I.’” 
“ Miss Rachel Stodart and I have had very great 


doubts lately of Mr. Harvey being quite sound in his 
views,” said Miss Neville, gravely. 
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“TI doubted his soundness always, Barbara, and yours 
too,” said Sir Francis, dryly ; “ but the whole of your 
coterie are to blame for making such an idol of him. 
The pope himself has never been considered more infal- 
lible than Mr. Harvey was by you and your clique a 
few months ago. [ never shall forget dropping in ac- 
cidentally one evening to see Tom Stodart, and finding a 
circle of above twenty ladies sitting round my old friend 
Frank Harvey, who was dealing out sentences to them 
like an oracle. The attention of the whole party was so 
breathless that you might have heard a pin drop, and 
not one of his audience became conscious of my presence 
till I had nearly escaped. In most learned professions, 
a long apprenticeship is necessary before we begin to 
practise—a grocer cannot sell currants without having 
previously graduated, and not one of you ladies would 
employ a milliner who had not gone through some long 
probation, but any person may become a drawing-room 
expositor upon the shortest notice.” 

“It reminds me of what Dr. Johnson once jocularly 
said, that every man might be a minister who could 
gather a congregation,” said Lady Howard. 

“J can answer for it, a year ago, that Frank Harvey 
had never studied any notes but those of his own bank, 
nor thought more deeply about any book than his book 
of unclaimed dividends,” continued Sir Francis; “so 
you may imagine how I was astonished to perceive his 
sudden metamorphosis, and that I am less amazed than 
you are at his relapse into an undue admiration of 
money, in whatever form it may court his acceptance.” 

“I hope this will be a lesson to you for life, Barbara,” 
observed Lady Howard, in a most irritating tone of dig- 
nified remonstrance, “ and that from henceforth you will 
avoid all theological adventurers, and return into the 
beaten track—not wandering at random, as you have 
hitherto done, after any stray preacher who may happen 
to please your taste.” 

“T am happy to say you will be disappointed then,” 
replied Miss Neville dryly. “ Your hopes on my ac- 
count are entirely mistaken, as I have decided for ome 
time past to join Mr. M‘Alpine’s congregation.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Lady Howard, in a voice that 
seemed almost incredulous with astonishment, “ the 
manufacturer from Glasgow 2” 

“Ttis of no avail remarking on the subject, as my 
mind is made up finally,” interrupted Miss Neville stern- 
ly. You never heard such an original preacher in the 
world, probably, as Mr. M‘Alpine. His wife is a sweet, 
superior woman: and upon some very difficult texts she 
has made an important discovery.” 

“ Discovery, indeed !’’ replied Lady Howard satiri- 
cally. ‘I hate discoveries in religion, Barbara! I al- 
ways thought your next step would have been into the 
new Roman catholic convent, but that will be a grand 
piece of excitement for yuu on some future occasion. 
Nothing is so delightful to our nature as making a sen- 
sation, and since it cannot be done often in the usual 
course of things, people who indulge their taste for 
creating one must step aside from common custom occa- 
sionally.” 

“ Custom is the law of fools,” said Miss Neville dryly. 

“ We heard some time ago, that your friend Mrs. Mac- 
Alpine was going to establish a school in Greece,” said 
Sir Francis, “ but probably she had not many qualifica- 
tions for such a responsible undertaking, and at any rate 
I suppose she has abandoned the plan by this time.” 

« Not at all,” answered Miss Neville, with a singular 
mixture of triumph and embarrassment in her expression 
of countenance. “The truth must be told sooner or 
later ; so it is as well to mention now, that I have some 
thoughts of accompanying the mission myself.” 

A considerable pause ensued, and a silence fell over 
the party that might almost be felt. Glances of con- 
sternation and wonder were exchanged by Miss Neville’s 
astonished auditors, but not one word could be spoken 
for some minutes. Lady Howard wasthe first to recover 
herself, 

“Barbara! I have often heard that every human 
being is out of his right mind about something, and I 
begin to believe it,” said she gravely. “ We may as 
well follow Byron’s advice at once, if people go on in 
this way: 


‘Shut up the sane—let the mad go free.’ ” 


“T almost anticipated something of this kind, Bar- 











bara,” added Lady Olivia, in a tone of calm regret. “ It 
grieves, but it does not greatly surprise me.” 

“Indeed you are scarcely so much shocked and as- 
tonished as I anticipated,” replied Miss Neville, looking 
rather disappointed at the composure of Lady Olivia’s 
tone and manner. “I expected you to be violently op- 
posed to the plan.” 

«“ No, Barbara,” said Lady Howard. “ You are come 
to that period of life which is commonly called ‘ years of 
discretion,’ if ever you are to reach them at all, so I shall 
not presume to interfere with any schemes, however 
strongly we disapprove of them; but I should like you 
for once to hear what Olivia says upon the subject.” 

“ You know already, Maria, my extreme veneration 
for such missionaries as go out under proper sanction, 
with proper qualifications—those who, after spending a 
lifetime in fitting themselves for their laborious and im- 
portant station, leave all the blessings of civilised society, | 
and all the cormtorts of domestic life, to spend and be 
spent in their Master’s cause. It was such persons as 
these who first brought the light of truth to our own 





islands; and we owe the same benefit, as a debt to all 
nations, where our influence can extend—missionaries | 
like Schwartz, and Brainerd, and Marshman, and Mar- 
tyn, who were prepared by deep experience, by years of 
fervent prayer, and by laborious study, to fulfil the 
solemn duties they had undertaken, and who exhibited a 





consistent example of all the patience, the virtue, and the 
self-denial they lived to inculcate; but the persons you 
mention have had little experience, and no education 
to fit them for so vast a responsibility, and therefore 
they can be scarcely better than blind leaders of the 
blind.” 

« Listen, Barbara,” said Sir Francis slyly, “and you 
shall hear a plan which has this moment occurred to me, 
well deserving of serious consideration: it would com- 
bine all the advantages you expect from this expedition 
to Greece, without any of the evils. I have a small vil- 
lage on my estate in Argyleshire, where the inhabitants 
are as idle, ignorant, and dirty, as any savages you could 
possibly desire to civilise. It has often been my wish to | 
establish a school there, and if you will study Gaelic | 
instead of Greek, you shall have the best cottage on my 
estate ; and it would be really agreeable to have such a 
cheerful, pleasant neighbour at my shooting-box, when 
I go there for a few weeks in autumn.” 

Miss Neville rose with an air of offended dignity, when 
she perceived the jocular light in which Sir Francis was 
disposed to view her project, and stalked majestically out 
of the room, without intending to bestow any mark of 
attention on those she left behind; but Sir Francis started 
up to open the door, and good-humouredly insisted on 
shaking hands, which she accordingly did, with the worst | 
grace imaginable, and hastily made her exit, not even 
looking at him or appearing conscious of his attempt at 
conciliation. 

“ Poor Barbara!” observed Lady Howard, “her love 
of excitement is like the mark on Blue-Beard’s key—rub 
it out on one side, and it starts forth in another, where 
you least expect it.” 

« T have long known,” said Sir Francis, resuming his 
seat, “ that it is possible for people to be amiable without 
being religious; but I do maintain, that no one should 
pretend to be religious who is not amiable, because I 
think it an impossibility, and a libel upon what they pro- 
fess, which must do m:schief to all who see them. Why 
should any one go abroad to teach who cannot set a 
good example at home? but to be sure that is by far the 
most difficult undertaking of the two just as it was the 
chief difficulty of the monarch to continue great in the 
eyes of his valet who knew him best. I see more and 
more every day how the world is deceived in its estimate 
of people, who do not even intend to mislead their neigh- 
bours; and I am resolved, on all occasions, to suspend 
my opinion of any one who has the reputation of sanctity 
till I bear it confirmed by his wife, his mother, his sisters, 
or his children.” 

“What would become then of poor Mr. Harvey ?” 
said Lady Howard ; “for 1 know that he preserves a 
stern and remorseless silence on the subject of religion 
towards his deaf old father, who differs from him in 
opinion, but who would attend with pleasure if he con- 
versed with him as he does with strangers, After pay- 
ing the old gentleman a hasty visit occasionally, he flies 
off to the obscure garret of some poor pensioner, whom 
he exhorts and consoles with untiring zeal. Charity in 
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his case should begin at home, though of course it should 
not end there.” 

“ Be not righteous over much,” said Sir Francis in an 
under tone. 

“ There is no text of Scripture so frequently quoted as 
that,” said Lady Olivia; «but few seem afraid of in- 
fringing on the injunction that follows: ‘ Be not over 
wise.’ It is the ostentation of these qualities, and not 
the existence of them, that I think we are cautioned to 
avoid. 

“ Nothing perplexes me so painfully as the faults of 
really good, pious people,” said Sir Francis Howard. 
“ There are a few whom I would be willing to esteem 
sincere, were it not for the strangest inconsistences, 
which sometimes astonish, and always shock me.” 

“ You see only the strength of the disease, but not 
the efficacy of the remedy; and so long as a symptom 
of evil remains, you are apt to blame the medicine instead 
of the patient,” replied Lady Olivia. 

«“ Lady Olivia, before I go,” said Sir Francis Howard, 
with gravity which was quite unusual in him, and which 
greatly surprised her, “let me tell you, for I know how 
happy you will be to hear it, the pleasare I have enjoyed 
lately from seeing more of your protégée and pupil, 
Matilda. She reads to me frequently now, and we gen- 
erally fall into conversation afterwards, when she always 
contrives to make herself entertaining, and has several 
times mentioned remarks she has heard from you, or cir- 
cumstances which you have told her, that have made 
more impression on me than you would suppose. If my 
girl is in any respect what is estimable, she owes it to 
you, and I cannot refrain from saying how warmly I feel 
it now, and how much more deeply I may be sensible of 
the advantage hereafter, when years and infirmities shall 
have made me more dependent upon the amiable quali- 
ties and mental acquirements of those around me. She 
is a Christian after your own pattern, Olivia, and I al- 
most think that in time she will make me one also.” 

As Sir Francis and Lady Howard departed from Ash- 
grove, and advanced along the garden walk, Lady Olivia 
followed them with her eyes, which were filled with 
tears of deep sensibility. All great emotion bas a melan- 
choly tone, which often rises, when te heart is touched, 
to holy feelings of solemnity, and always in her mind 
turned directly to sen‘iments of reverential devotion: 
“ My prayers are heard, and my work on earth is done !”’ 
thought Lady Olivia Neville, while a profound sensation 
of thankfulness and peace diffused itself over her 
thoughts. “My str ngth is daily diminishing, and my 
days will soon be numbered, but another has been raised 
up to fill my place in that labour of love which has so 
long been nearest my heart; and when I am called, as 
will soon be the case, to continue my existence in 
brighter scenes than these, may my supplication for her 
and for them be remembered and answered till we meet 
to part no more.” 


ee 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here, 
And stayed thy progress to the realms of bliss 


It was about the middle of April, when Eleanor Fitz- 
Patrick set out with Sir Richard to take possession of 
«her property,” as she delighted to call Barnard Castle, 
and there she was received with an uproar of joy by the 
numerous tenantry, bonfires blazed on every hill, and a 
succession of joyous festivities ensued, with bagpipes, 
tartan, and whisky @ discrétion, none of her guests being 
members of any temperance society, or else having ob- 
tained for themselves a temporary dispensation from its 
discipline. 

Meantime Sir Francis Howard, who had recently pur- 
chased a small estate near Kelso, for the benefit of hunt- 
ing at the Scotish Melton, became impatient to proceed 
there, but several circumstances combined to detain him 
in Edinburgh, which produced a happy reprieve to Ma- 
tilda, who dreaded to leave her beloved aunt in so pre- 
carious a state of health, because it almost seemed to her 
apprehensions as if such a separation would be final. 

Sir Francis Howard was one morning snatching an 
early breakfast in Moray Place, impatiently anticipating 
a delightful day’s hunting near the Roman Camp, as the 
weather was propitious, and he had sent forward his 
favourite hunter, “ Topsy-turvey,” which had long been 
celebrated for its fine action and unrivaled speed. 
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Matilda always stole down when she knew that her father 
was going any distance to cover, as she then invariably 
found him in brilliant spirits, and she poured out his 
tea, and laughed at all his jests with the keenest enjoy- 
ment, which pleased and amused him so much, that he 
was usually in a jocular mood when Matilda and he 
were together alone, and every day increased the pride 
which he evidently felt in his daughter, and the gentle 
influence which she acquired over his mind and affec- 
tions. 

“| hate the sight of you, Matilda,” said he, laughing, 
«for you make me feel so ridicuously old that I almost 
think you should be introduced as my sister. It asto- 
nishes peop'e to see a good-looking young fellow like 
me with a grown-up daughter, and actually some of my 
brother sportsmen begin to enquire for you already, as 
if they meant to become victims. Only imagine how 
awkward it will be if my old friend General Cleveland 
were suddenly to turn round upon me with a proposal, 
—or the venerable Lord Holyrood ; for the older a man 
is, the younger he chooses bis wife to be, as if it struck 
the balance of years between them.” 

“ Papa, I wish no harm may happen to us, for you 
are perfectly fey this morning, as the Highlanders call 
it,” replied Matilda. ‘I really never saw you in greater 
spirits, and that new horse has such an untameable tem- 
per, and such an ominous name, that I am always terri- 
fied when you mount him.” 

« Pshaw, nonsense! if I attended to every body’s fears 
and anxieties, I should soon be like the Irishman who 
declared that this world was no longer a safe place for 
him to live in,” said Sir Francis. “ What can a girl 
like you be supposed to know about horses—if you see 
a tolerable head and tail, with a few graces that would 
fit him for Astley’s, the merest Rosinante in the world 
would pass for ‘a perfect love; but my hunters must 
have good legs to carry me across such a country as 
this, or they are fit for nothing, and * Topsy-turvey’ 
would take me over a garden wall with ease, if I put 
him upto it. Even an ox-fence at Melton is a mere 
joke to him, and he always brings me forward in time 
for the finish.’ 

«“ He is a splendid looking animal certainly,” replied 
Matilda, * and as wild as if he had been only caught in 
an American prairie an hour ago. What is to be the 
nime of that young hunter you bought from Major 
Foley yesterday pa 

«T called him Laurel, because he is a bay,” replied 
Sir Francis. 

« Papa, that pun is quite as atrocious as the one you 
put Sir Colin Fletcher out of countenance about long 
ago, when he told mamma she seemed musically inclined, 
as she was eating hautboys. Mr. Grant has called his 
new horse ‘ Business,’ because then, wherever he goes, 
he is always out on business. I suppose you will have 
a brilliant field to-day, the weather is propitious, and I 
have observed several weather-beaten scarlet coats pass- 
ing already.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Sir Francis with animation; “I pity 
every inan in the world who does not hunt this morning, 
for the most perfect felicity is, to ride such a horse as 
mire on such a day. I need not even say, like Madame 
Je Pompadour, when she drank off her glass of cold 
water,‘ Oh! that this were a sin, to give it a relish !’ ” 

** What an odious woman!” exclaimed Matilda. « It 
is shocking to see any one assume the gay prerogative of 
saying, even in jest, what is wicked, especially when we 
remember, that for every idle word a solemn reckoning 
is to be made hereafter.” 

« Yet, Matilda, people who are resolved to shine in 
conversation must generally speak at random a little, 
without weighing what they say too carefully—But 1 
must be off, so good b’ye, my dear girl, and take care of 
yourself. I still hope to have ten years good hunting, 
in spite of your distrust about Topsey-turvey’s temper ; 
and after I grow old and heavy, we shall enjoy a quiet 
trot together along the road occasionally, or a canter by 
the sea-side; meantime, you may always depend upon 
my staying at home with you in a hard frost, when we 
shall read and talk together for the future till it thaws 
again.” 

«Thank you, papa—ten thousand thanks for your 
welcome promise,” cried Matilda eagerly. “I would 
live upon an ice-berg for the next month to enjoy your 
society tl ere.” 

“IT cannot quite return the compliment, Matilda, but 
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I do say, that there is no one with whom I would rather 
spend a rainy morning by the fireside, and I hope we 
shall enjoy one yet, if you are not the first to desert, 
but I know of somebody who will try to eclipse me in 
your good graces soon, and who is very well deserving 
to succeed. I must say no more at present, but you 
may depend upon one thing, that Eleanor, with all her 
fortune, will never find his equal. Adieu for the present, 
and solve my mystery if you can,” added Sir Francis, 
giving one of his most riants glances towards his daugh- 
ter. “Your mother knows nothing about it yet, but I 
prophesy that when the sky falls we shall catch larks.” 

When Matilda was alone, she thought with astonish- 
ment of all that Sir Francis had said before he left the 
room; but when she reflected on his insatiable love of a 
joke, and the rallying tone in which he had spoken, she 
found it impossible, as she had often felt it before, to 
ascertain whether he was in jest or in earnest; but her 
conjectures and meditations were suddenly put to flight 
by the unexpected re-entrance of her father himself, 
whose expression of countenance was entirely altered 
from its usual hilarity to a look of anxiety and extreme 
agitation. 

“I wish all may be well at Ashgrove,” he said hastily. 
“Your aunt did not look well when we were there on 
Friday, and this note fur you has been sent by express. 
The man who brought it is a stranger, and he says that 
his orders were to ride at full speed.” 

Matilda held out her trembling hand for the letter, and 
tore it open with a palpitating heart, for she augured too 
surely the nature of its contents, which were worse than 
her utmost anticipation of evil. Our heroine read with 
grief and consternation a few lines from Millar, to say 
that Lady Olivia Neville had been suddenly seized during 
the night with a succession of fainting fits, which had 
been so alarming that immediate apprehensions were 
entertained by Dr. Mansfield for her life. 

“Order the carriage instantly!’ cried Sir Francis 
Howard in a hurried voice to the servant, while Matilda 
sank into her chair, nearly insensible with agitation. 
“ And tell Bingham I shall not hunt to-day, so he may 
put up the horses. Matilda,” added he with a look of 
profound emotion, “ Lady Olivia may probably not be 
able to see me, but I must accompany you to the cottage, 
for I wish to show the utmost respect to one whom we 
have both so much reason to venerate and love. Say 
nothing to your mother at present, she has not risen, and 
would detain us for an hour about her keys and direc- 
tions to the servants, I never saw any one in my life 
so unconscious of time, but I shall leave a message, and 
she can follow.” 

It was no ordinary feeling that could have induced Sir 
Francis to relinquish so readily his day’s hunting, but 
without casting a transient thought of regret upon the 
loss, he threw himself into his traveling chariot beside 
his daughter, and drew down all the blinds. They pro- 
ceeded in melancholy silence along the road, for Matilda’s 
heart was too full to speak, and the way had never 
before appeared to be so endlessly long. It was the first 
time she had ever approached that house without the 
most joyful anticipations; and when she remembered 
the affectionate smi'e which had invariably greeted her 
arrival there, a fresh burst of grief overpowered ber, to 
think how probably that smile would be wanting now 
and for ever. 

A group of poor people surrounded the door when 
their carriage drew up, whose distressed countenances 
showed evidently that the rumour of Lady Olivia’s dan- 











ger had already reached them, but they all respectfully 
drew back when Sir Francis and Matilda passed. The 
old butler could not look up when he opened the door, 
and Millar appeared at a short distance with her coun- 
tenance bathed in tears, and beckoned for Matilda to 
come instantly to Lady Olivia’s room. «She has asked 
for you several times, and will be so happy you are come 
at last.” 

“ How is my aunt?” said Matilda, in breathless agita- 
tion. Without waiting for an answer, she hastened into 
her bed-room, but could not for some minutes advance 
farther than the door, overpowered by her feelings, and 
deeply impressed by the scene which she there contem- 
plated. ‘The tranquil and serene countenance of Lady 
Olivia Neville had become so entirely colourless as to be 
scarcely distinguishable from the pillow on which it rest- 
ed. Dr. Mansfield felt her pulse with a look of deep 


fixed on the white-haired and venerable Mr. Arnold, who 
was audibly engaged in prayer. Matilda’s eye finally 
rested on a figure which was nearly concealed in a re- 
mote part of the room, evidently shunning observation, 
and so buried in uncontrollable grief, that some momer‘ 
elapsed before she recognised Miss Barbara Nevi''e, 
whose countenance seemed convulsed with weeping, in 
all the desolation of natural, unaffected sorrow. Nothing 
could be more solemn and affecting than the prayer of 
Mr. Arneld. Lady Olivia closed her eyes in heartfelt 
acquiescence when he concluded, and seemed to be 
silently engaged in fervent supplication. 

“ My kind friend,” she said at length, in broken ac- 
cents, “it cheers me to hear once more that voice which 
so long assisted my devotions at the house of God. Teli 
me, Dr. Mansfield, for I can hear it with thankfulness 
and composure, when do you expect that my existence 
here shall come to a termination ? It appears to me very 
near,” 

The good and sympathising doctor mournfully de- 
clared, that from the state of extreme exhaustion to 
which his patient was so suddenly reduced, he feared 
her anticipations were but too correct, and that he appre- 
hended a few hours would probably close her earthly 
career.” 

“ At last!” said Lady Olivia, slowly turning her eyes 
towards Heaven, with a look of unspeakable solemnity, 
“Glory be to God, | am prepared '” 

Her thoughts were some moments afterwards recalled 
from the feeling of intense anticipation with which they 
were occupied by an irresistible call on her sympathy ; 
for Matilda Howard approached with a countenance 
already haggard by the recent shock, and clasping the 
hand of Lady Olivia in her own, she kissed it with pas- 
sionate eagerness, and riveted her hold, as if she would 
thus have endeavoured to avert the stroke which was 
about to separate them, while she gazed in the face of 
her departing friend with a look of tearless anguish. 


“ Be comforted, dearest Matilda,” said Lady Olivia, 
feebly. “It is a sad separation, my child. It grieves 
me to reflect that you will have sufferings and sorrows 
of your own to endure, and that I shall not be here to 
sympathise with you. But oh, Matilda, think how short 
is the for ever of this world, and weep as though you 
wept not, for all will soon be over, except that part of 
our lives which has been sanctified to God, and which 
will remain blessed to us throughout eternity. Speak to 
her, Mr. Arnold; you know all, and I can say no more. 
She needs consolation; for I can tell all she suffers in 
losing a friend, whose best earthly comfort she has so 
long been considered. My own children never were 
dearer to me.” 

“ Blessed ! oh, how blessed ! are the dead that die in 
the Lord!” said Mr. Arnold, impressively. “ Soon shall 
we all stand, as our beloved friend does, on the verge of 
eternity : may our hope be as humble, and as secure! 
We sorrow now, but we must also rejoice. My dear 
young lady, would you delay the wearied courser when 
he reaches the goal! the worn out traveller, when he 
gains the summit of the mountain? or the tempest- 
tossed mariner, who finds refuge at last in his long-de- 
sired haven? Why then should you grieve for Lady 
Olivia! Think only of the blessed exchange that awaits 
her from a life of sorrow to an eternity of blessedness.” 
“ Yes,” replied Matilda, bursting into tears, “I know 
that well ; but for my own sake—for the sake of all who 
are dear to me—for every one on earth except herself— 
I must—dearest aunt, I must be allowed to weep.” 

“ Nor would I forbid it, my beloved Matilda,” answered 
Lady Olivia, tenderly. “ Your affection has long been 
one precious gem, amidst the wreck of every earthly at- 
tachment; and there is no human being who would not 
feel soothed, as I do, by the consciousness that tears such 
as yours will follow my silent dust to the grave, and 
sanctify my memory in your remembrance.” 

“‘ Yes—for ever!” sobbed Matilda. « What will life 
be without you? Oh! how cheerless and lonely !” 

“I know what it is to weep in solitary grief,” whis- 
pered Lady Olivia, in a tone of exhaustion; “but much 
as I feel for you, I would not banish one sorrow that our 
heavenly Father sees to be necessary, if it can but give 
you hereafter such peace and joy as I have at this mo- 
ment, and which I know to be only the commencement 
of an eternity as blessed.” 





concern and anxiety, while her eyes remained intently 


Matilda clasped her hands, and silently looked towards 
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heaven, with an expression of intense devotion; but 
could not speak. 

“Poor Eleanor! she is much in my thoughts to- 
night,” added Lady Olivia. «Tell her, Matilda, my last 
prayer for ber was, that she may not be tempted to make 
this world her portion, or ever to think that it can satisfy 
an immortal soul. She has much to mislead her now; 
may the Almighty direct her heart aright. You may 
both have many years yet of earthly happiness to come, 
and I earnestly trust it will “be consistent with your 
good,” continued Lady Olivia, after a long pause to re- 
cover strength. “ But should it be otherwise, then rest 
assured, my child, that the furnace of suffering is also 
a furnace to purify. I now look back, and rejoice to 
think, that by affliction I have been prepared to leave 
this world without regret, except for you and our beloved 
Eleanor. It seems but yesterday since my widowed 
heart first told me that life must henceforth be a long 
course of solitary mourning; but, Matilda, all which is 
said of our fleeting existence seems now but a faint em- 
blem of its rapid flight—the path of an arrow—the va- 
pour that appeareth for a moment-—the weaver’s shuttle 
—and the track of a vessel on the tide.” 

Lady Olivia’s voice became inaudible from weakness ; 
but while Matilda glanced at the calm and sanctified ex- 
pression which beamed on the countenance of her aunt, 
when thus recalling the memory of sorrow, now eternally 
at an end, she felt that it must indeed have been sent in 
mercy, when the fruit was so blessed. 

For some hours Dr. Mansfield enjoined repose ; and 
after his departure perfect stillness reigned throughout 
the apartment, where sorrow and anxiety were too keenly 
felt to be audibly expressed. Even amidst the depth of 
her own affliction, Matilda could not help giving an 
occasional glance of compassionate kindness towards 
Miss Neville, who remained with her face buried in her 
handkerchief, leaning on the table, and perfectly immov- 
able; but our hervine could not venture to intrude upon 
the privacy which she so evidently courted, seeing she 
never raised up her head for a moment, except when the 
distant tones of Lady Olivia’s voice were audible, and 
then she listened with breathless attention. 

Towards evening, having apparently recovered some 
strength, Lady Olivia opened her eyes, and fixed them 
for some moments, with an expression of the tenderest 
interest, on Matilda, who arose and silently kissed her 
pallid cheek. 

«Is your mother come?” said Lady Olivia, with some 


stood near the bed with an expression of profound emo- | distance, two laige groups of flowers, the one real and 
tion. “ Matilda will do much, but you and Maria might | the other artificial, desiring him to discriminate between 
do still more.” them. Unable at once to do so, and resolved neverthe- 

“ Your wishes are sacred to vs all,” replied he, mourn- | less not to be baffled, the monarch instantly commanded 
fully ; “but, alas! who shall supply your place, Olivia, | a window to be opened, at which a moltitude of bees 
to her or to any of us?” flew in, and settled on the natural flowers, after which 

Sir Francis kindly and considerately drew the arm of | there could no longer be any difficulty in pronouncing a 
Miss Neville within his own, and supported her out of | correct judgment. It cannot be doubted that the love- 
the room in silence, followed by Lady Howard. Sud- | liest blossoms of spring may be so imitated by art that 
denly Barbara turned back, moved by an_ irresistible | in form and colour they shall seem equaled, or perhaps 
impulse of emotion, and having once more kissed the | excelled, and the eye transiently glancing at both, may 
cheek of Lady Olivia, she rushed out and hastened to a | be most attracted by greater brilliancy in the one, though 
solitary apartment, where, sinking on her knees in an | the freshness and fragrance of nature must on nearer 
agony of grief, she consigned herself to the indulgence | acquaintance, prove their own superiority, and add a 
of deep, unmitigated sorrow, and hours fled and darkness | charm to the creation of an Almighty hand which all 
closed unheeded, for still she wept, while memory con- | the ingenuity of man could never confer. Equally simi- 
tinued to pour in its tide of tender and affecting recol- | lar in external appearance were the two heroines of our 
lections. Meantime Miss Howard remained immovably | story, Eleanor Fitz-Patrick and Matilda Howard. In 
stationed beside her aunt in almost breathless silence, till | all that could give grace and beauty to their earliest girl- 
at length she called her forward. hood they were alike; but, while Eleanor was embel- 

“ Matilda, my child, my last earthly care! can I do} lished with every outward attraction which art or inge- 
nothing for you?” said Lady Olivia,~rousing the little | nuity can add to the gifts of nature, she wanted that 
strength that remained, after resting for nearly an hour, | inward spirit which can be only supplied by Almighty 
and looking fondly at her niece. power, and which gives life and permanence to alt that 

Matilda could not reply, but she slowly sunk on her | is precious in the heart. Both the cousins were fitted to 
knees beside the couch of Lady Olivia, who breathed | bloom amidst the sunshine of life’s gay morning, en- 
forth a prayer so profoundly touching, so full of cheer- | livening every scene on which they entered; but the 
ful faith and holy resignation, so abounding in bright | brightness and beauty of merely human excellence, like 
anticipations of the future, and in deepest tenderness for | Eleanor’s, must fade amidst the storms of earthly sorrow 
those she left behind, that before the sublime strain of | and temptation, while the grace and the sweetness de- 
her adoration and praise was concluded, Matilda felt as | rived, like Matilda’s, from an eternal source, may indeed 


| if she were herself on the verge of eternity, and as if | be bowed down and blighted for a time, but cannot long 





no worldly sorrow could ever reach her more. remain obscured, and are never entirety host, berng of 
It was long after midnight when Miss Howard, who | that “ nature” which “ dies and tives again,” and which, 
had lighted her candles and remained stationary by the | whether in sunshine or shadow, ts under a wise unerring 
bed of her aunt, wrapped in serious meditation, and oc- | cultivation for an endless and glorious existence. 
casionally reading the holy Scriptures, became suddenly On the death of Lady Olivia Neville, to whom they 
struck with surprise at an unusal quietness which reigned | were both alike indebted for that tender affection which 
in the room—not a breath was heard—not a sound was | had constituted the happiness of their childhood, and for 
uttered, but the stillness of death seemed around her, | that judicious kindness which had watched over them 
Slowly and fearfully she drew aside the curtain and | in subsequent years, the two cousins mourned over the 
gazed into the bed. One glance was sufficient to reveal | object of their earliest attachment, who had shown them 
the dreadful truth, and Matilda discovered, with a degree | all the endearing and devoted interest of a mother, and 
of awe too solemn for the indulgence of any human | each in her separate home wept bitter tears for the days 
emotion, that the spirit of Lady Olivia Neville bad fled | that were past, when every thought of their hearts had 


for ever. Her lips were parted, and still bore the traces | been dear to her who could now hear them no more. 


of a peaceful smile—her eyes were turned towards hea- | Few had ever occasion to weep for a friend more de- 


: } - =e , * 
ven, and the colour yet lingered in her cheek. The pil- | servedly beloved; and so essential had her friendship 





difficulty. Let me see her and Sir Francis once again. 
I know how they both would value my last blessing.” | 

Matilda hastily withdrew, and a few moments after- 
wards she stood between her father and mother beside 
the couch of their expiring friend, who faintly turned to 
them with a transient smile of heartfelt kindness. 

“ May the best mercies of Heaven rest on you all!” 
said she fervently, “and when your mortal bodies are | 
called to pay the universal penalty, as I am about to do, : 
may your eternal souls be at peace, with the hope of 
pardon and everlasting life.” | 

Sir Francis solemnly bent his head in token of entire 
acquiescence in the prayer, and a deep sob from Lady 
Howard, told more than words could have done, the 
depth of ber grief. 

* Barbara,” said Lady Olivia, faintly extending her 
hand, “I know you are not far distant.” 

Miss Neville instantly approached with averted coun- 
tenance, and making a vain attempt to assume the ap- 
pearance of composure, but after struggling with her 
feelings for some moments, she covered her face with 
her han‘ikerchief, and burst into tears. 

“ Maria,” continued Lady Olivia, gently clasping the 
two sisters’ hands in her own, “before my eyes are 
dimmed by death, let me see you both united in heart— 
let me die in the hope that you will hereafter be kindly 
affectioned one towards another,” 

She looked with an air of anxious entreaty towards 
Lady Howard, who struggled for some moments against 
her long cherished aversion, and against the ruling pride 
of her heart, but at length nature and feeling prevailed, 
and being moved above all by the sight of Miss Neville’s 
unfeigned distress, she clasped her in her arms, while 
they wept together with a degree of mutual sympathy 
which no other event could have produced. 

“ Sir Francis, I have provided that she shall want for 
nothing but kindness: that I cannot now supply,” said 
Lady Olivia, looking earnestly towards him, while he 





low was unrvuffled, and one hand rested loosely on the | become to both her nieces, that it seemed to their yoang 
quilt, while the other was placed beneath her head in the | minds scarcely possible that death could indeed cause a 
attitude of deep repose. final separation. That voice, now silent in the grave, 

She slept, indeed, for it was the sleep of death. had been the first to impress on their thoughts the fleet- 
ing nature of every earthly tre, and taught them to re- 
flect, that, as soon might we anticipate day without night, 
or an ocean of perpetual catm, as that this changing 
scene shall continue to smile on us as brightly as it beams 
MODERN SOCIETY, on the early dawn of existence ; but no reverse had yet 

brought them so acutely to feel that mournfal truth untit 
on | the last solemn event which set its seat to att that they 
had been taught. 

When the melancholy news reached Barnard Castle, 
Eleanor was overpowered with amazement and grief. 
She delivered herself up to a tempest of ancontrotlable 

— emotion, which soon exhausted itseit, and she conjured 

BY MISS CATHERINE SINCLAIR, up the remembrance of every thing that could add bit- 

| terness to sorrow. Her feelings were on most occasions 
Daughter of the late Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart, | like the ripple of as er Breeze on the surface of th 

pple of a summer breeze on th e 

—_ stream, or like breath on a mirror, which flits rapidly 

away, leaving it as cold and as bright as before. But 

Eleanor now mourned, for a time, with almost frantic 
grief—she admired in herself every excess of sensibility, 
and amidst tears and hysterics, she spoke as if the very 

sunshine of life was set for ever, and the only remaining 
comfort that could cheer her would be to live all her re- 
maining days as if Lady Olivia Neville were the witness 

of every thought and action. 

Sir Richard Pitz-Patrick proposed that they should 
hasten immediately to Edinburgh, as he wished to show 
the last mark of respect and attachment to the memory 
of one, whom he, along with every one who had known 
her, felt desirous to consecrate in their most sacred and 
respectful remembrance; and to this suggestion the 

Tt has been mentioned as an ancient Jewish tradition, | young heiress readily acceded, glad to find any refuge 
though not recorded in Scripture, that, among other tests, | from her own depressing thoughts, and from the mourn. 
to which the Queen of Sheba put the wisdom of Solo- | ful inactivity of grief. 
mon during her visit at Jerusalem, she held up, at some | ‘To a casual observer, this earliest burst of heart-break- 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT, 


THE CONCLUSION OF MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Thus happiness depends, as Nature shows, 
Less on exterior things than most suppose. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sorrows lise showers descend, and vs the heart ‘a 
For them prepa es, they good or ill impart. 
Some on the mind, as on the ocean rain, 
Fall and distu:b, but soon are lost again— 
Some, as to fertile lands, a boon bestow, 
Aud seeds that else had perished live and grow. 
Some fall on barrew soil, and thence proceed 
The idle blossom and the noxious weed. 
CRABBE. 
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122 . 
ing sorrow on the part of Eleanor Fitz-Patrick would 
have appeared to call for greater sympathy and more 
anxious solicitude than the deep unobtrusive grief of 
Matilda Howard, who wept silently and profoundly, 
though she fortified her mind against the inroads of im- 
moderate affliction by incessant, fervent prayer, and 
struggled against the excess of that grief which she felt 
conscious could only end with her life. Some minds 
have a wider grasp of sorrow than others, and hers was 
one which felt intensely and suffered long. ‘There are 
depths in our thoughts and in our feelings, which we 
ourselves can only fathom when trying events lay open 
the inner recesses of our own hearts; and in this day 
of anguish and distress, Matilda seemed as if she had 
never known before what it was to think or to suffer: 
but still she could now place all her happiness implicitly 
in the hands of that gracious Being whom she supreme- 
ly loved, in humble trust that hereafter his unerring 
designs would be revealed; and thus she felt that to a 
Christian, in the utmost sorrows of life, one comfort 
inalienably belongs. 

Amidst the intensity and anguish of her feelings, 
Matilda shrunk from the notice of every one except her 
parents, to whom she revealed without reserve all the 
passing emotions of her heart, and in return she received 
such consolation and sympathy as they could for the time 
suggest; though long before her grief was alleviated, 
they each thought that it might have been almost en- 
tirely subdued; and Lady Howard, whose heart had 
become, by constant intercourse with the world, as hard 
as a well-beaten highway, having one day surprised her 
daughter in tears, thought it necessary to remonstrate. 

«« My dear girl,” said she, “ we have ali suffered a great 
misfortune, which it would be most unnatural not to de- 
plore; but if the sorrows of life are felt so very acutely, 
your spirits will be depressed beyond all remedy, at the 
very commencement of existence. Our bodily health 
may be restored after severe injury, but our spirits once 
thoroughly broken, can never be revived; therefore you 
must really save up some cheerfulness to stand the wear 
and tear of future years, and for my sake and your 
father’s, let me entreat that you will exert some 
fortitude.” 

«“ There cun be no use in cherishing and cultivating 
grief,” observed Sir Francis. “ { would have willingly 
cut off my right hand to preserve Lady Olivia’s life, and 
no one can lament her death more sincerely ; but still it 
is vain to think of it, and we must learn to turn our 
minds away from inevitable misfortunes. My receipt for 
banishing melancholy thoughts is, to take a good hard 
gallop on horseback, or to smoke a double portion of 
cigars—but any thing is better than to sit down and 
make sorrow a welcome companion.” 

Matilda ventured to reply, that she found it a better 
restorative tu encourage reflection than to stifle it, but 
she promised that nothing should be wanting on herown 
part to attain peaceful and Christian resignation, while 
she looked forward with ardent hope to the arrival of 
Eleanor Fitz-Patrick, when she might have the addition- 
al comfort of finding sympathy from one who mourned 
like herself. Her frank and affectionate heart was in- 
capable of reserve with those she loved, and in her pre- 
sent hour of sorrow she would rather have spoken to a 
statue than smothered her grief within her own breast 
—what then could exceed the longing desire with which 
she anticipated that noment when, with the companion 
and friend of her childhood, they should mingle their 
tears together, and wear out their sorrow by talking of it? 

Before the stunning effect of surprise and grief had 
been sufficiently alleviated on Matilda’s mind to admit 
of her shedding any tears, those of Eleanor had been 
The long journey from Inverness- 


entirely dried up. 


shire—the daily change of air and scene—the exhilarat- 
ing effect of rapid motion—and the thousand future 
plans and prospects which flitted gaily through the ma- 
gic lantern of her fertile imagination, prevented the young 
heiress from dwelling very intently on the past, and 


when she reached her destination, she felt but tran- 
siently affected by the solemn event which had brought 
her there. 

Matilda flew into the arms of her cousin when they 
met, and burst into a flood of tears. Confident that she 
was at last with one who could enter into the utmost 
excess of her feelings, and who would look back with 
her on every endearing remembrance of the past, she 
now wept unrestrainedly in all the intensity of natural 
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| ing incessantly on the subject of our regret. 


| settled before we leave Edinburgh. 
| new pony carriage, as my present one is an ugly colour, 


| it possible. 





emotion. Heedless of all but the sacredness of her own 
sorrow, and forgetful of every thing relating to Eleanor, 
except the unbounded confidence of their once happy 
childhood, she felt soothed by the undoubted certainty of 
mutual sympathy and affection, while she struggled to 
regain her composure, and to say all that the first im- 
pulse of her feelings directed. A tear glistened in the 
eye of Miss Fitz-Patrick, at the sight of her cousin’s 
speechless distress, and she returned her embrace with 
considerable warmth. Their first interview might have 
almost satisfied the feelings of Matilda, for it was short 
and affectionate; but, when longer and more frequent 
intereourse occurred, she became sensible that a degree 
of restraint and embarrassment was but too obvious in 
the manner of Eleanor, and she could not remain blind 
to the coldness of her expressions, and to her absence 
of mind, which recalled to unavoidable remembrance, 
that she was now with the brilliantly endowed heiress of 
Barnard Castle. 

“I am excessively nervous of late, and might have 
been sure that our meeting would be too much for me,” 
said Eleanor one day, assuming a melancholy tone, in 
answer to some of Matikla’s reminiscences. ‘I wonder 
that you are able to speak of our affliction at all, as, for 
my own part, the most distant allusion to it overpowers 
me, and I must entreat that, till we have somewhat re- 
covered this dreadful event, you will never say any thing 


i at all about it to agitate me.” 


“ But, Eleanor, we have such consolations, that it 
seems ungrateful not to reflect on the goodness of Provi- 
dence in sending them, for truly in the midst of judg- 
ment he remembered mercy; and our beloved aunt’s 
death, in peace of mind and body, seemed almost like a 
translation into glory. Surely you would like to hear 
the message she left for you, dear Eleanor, and all she 
said on that day, for it was so like herself, kind and 
consoling.” 

« Not now !—TI have told you already that it must be 
at some future time, when I can bear agitation better,” 
replied the young heiress, hastily. ‘ Miss Marabout 
very truly remarked, that I am prodigiously altered 
within the last ten days since we have been here, and 
she earnestly entreats me to avoid all emotion; for she 
observes, what every one must see, that I have only too 
much sensibility. We should endeavour, Matilda, not 
to water the road of life with our tears more than can be 
helped, for there is both sunshine and shadow to be found 
there, and my object shall be to linger alwaysin the first, 
and to avoid the other entirely when I can; but you will 
probably do exactly the reverse ?” 

“No! indeed I shall not,” replied Matilda ; “ it is my 
desire to receive every event of life precisely as it is in- 
We have instructions, both how to be merry 
and how to be sad; so the time may come when I shall 
be cheerful again, but not now, Eleanor, not yet.” 

“ We are very differently circumstanced,”’ observed 
the heiress, in a tone of importance. “ Many affairs 
must necessarily occupy my thoughts during the short 
time we remain in town, which take me off from dwell- 
You have 
no conception what a multitude of things have to be 
I must bespeak a 


and hung too low; then every nursery garden in the | 
neighbourhood has to be ransacked for new plants to | 
decorate my American garden, which was in a blaze of 
glory this summer. After that, [ must select a wagon 

load of new books to replenish the library, for at present 

it is all so ancient that one might suppose it to be the 

ghost of the one at Alexandria. You have no idea what 

ruin is brought upon me by all my friends having be- 

come authors now; and I find it quite an effort of memo- 

ry to send for their books, and to lay them on the table 

conspicuously, whenever the ‘ accomplished writer’ comes 

to Barnard Castle. T pointed out yesterday to papa, as 
a great natural curiosity, a gentleman who is supposed 
never to have published! and he would scarely believe 
My most difficult task, however, has been 
to find an Italian confectioner, as our French cook, newly 
imported from Paris, is quite a cordon bleu, and expects 
to have an artiste under him.” 

Matilda felt amazed at the grave look of dignity with 
which all this was uttered; and she could not but re- 
member a time, not long past, when her lively cousin 
would have been the first to ridicule, and even to bur- 
lesque, such an outbreak of ostentation from any one 








else, er immediate impulse was, forgetful of every 
restraint, to speak with the frank, good humoured galety 
of former days, and to rally Eleanor on her sudden 
assumption of magnificence ; but an indefinable barrier 
was arising between herself and the companion of ber 
childhood, which she could scarcely comprehend. That 
mere wealth should cause such a disparity as to forbid 
the unrestrained exercise of all their former confidence, 
was what her young and ardent mind had never antici. 
pated. Matilda felt herself free and unfettered by obi. 
gation—she had no object to gain from her cousin, nor 
would she have hesitated to show such deference as was 
due to Miss Fitz-Patrick’s superiority of station ; but to 
find herself, as she now did on many occasions, wnac- 
countably treated like a humble friend—a sort of souf're. 
douleur, who must study her cousin’s humours, and 
implicitly follow ber lead in conversation, filled her with 
surprise, and with a degree of indignation, which was 
foreign to the natural gentleness of her disposition. Ma- 
tilda Howard’s spirit was not proud, but it was inde- 
pendent: and the longer she associated with Eleanor, 
the more difficult she felt it to preserve herself from sub- 
servience, and at the same time to maintain that Chris. 
tian meckness which she considered her duty. If Eleanor 
usked her to drive out, or to visit a shop, her tone was 
that of a superior dictating to a protegée ; and every day 
she seemed more hurried for time, and more anxious to 
escape all confidential intercourse, which Matilda could 
scarcely regret, as not only was Eleanor’s extraordinary 
vivacity unsuitable to her own feelings, but she was hurt 
on account of Lady Olivia, to see how soon and how 
entirely the sacred remembrance of her virtues and affec- 
tion was extinguished from the memory of one who 
owed so much to both; and her good taste, as well as 
her partial affection for Eleanor, were irresistibly hurt 
by the vulgar-minded ostentation and glaring selfishness 
of her whole conversation and conduct. 

“ Matilda, why do you never wear rings?” asked 
Eleanor one day, looking at her beautifully formed 
hands, while she plied the needle with busy activity. «I 
should require some additional fingers to wear all mine 
upon ; and this turquoise hoop cost me as much yester- 
day as would be the whole annual income of some young 
ladies. It appears quite undressed to be without any; 
and really, Matilda, with that industrious, pains-taking 
look, you might pass for a sempstress who does plain work 
at eighteen pence a day.” 

“It would be necessary for me to turn an honest penny, 
in some way or other, before I become curious in rings 
and bijouterie,” replied Matilda, smiling. “You know 
perfectly, Eleanor, that I can scarcely keep myself in 
shoe-strings and hair-pins, so if ever I put on a ring it 
must be taken down from the bed-curtains.” 

“ Very true. Now, I do think that old quiz, Lady 
Barnard, treated you shockingly !” replied Eleanor ; “it 
is, in my opinion, a complete case of swindling, when 
rich old people receive very excessive attentions from 
any one, and slip out of the world leaving them nothing. 
I protest it ought to be actionable !” 

“ But, my dear Eleanor, you quite mistake me”— 

“Yes! yes! I know all that you expect me to be- 
lieve ; disinterested kindness, pure charity, and so forth; 
but, Matilda, I know the world. What pleasure could 
there be to you in reading several hours a day to that 
peevish old woman, and giving up every sort of engage- 
ment to sit with her in the evenings? People may act 
as they please; but I must think and speak as I please ; 
for the motive to exertion is always as plain to me as if 
it were inscribed in legible characters on the face of if, 
and nothing diverts me more than to see how people can 
deceive themselves and others.” 

“ You might as easily suspect right intentions as wrong 
ones, Eleanor, and it would be much the most agreeable 
occupation. I often think of a man mentioned in the 
Spectator, who had a deformed and a handsome leg, 50 
he always judged whether people were inclined to take 
the favourable view of others or not, by watching which 
their eye most readily fixed upon; and we should en- 
deavour to be among those who contemplate the present. 
able leg.” 

“A propos, Lady Susan Danvers dined with us yes- 
terday ; and her frightful large red arms were so covered 
with glittering bracelets, that they reminded me of the 
raw flesh which Sinbad the sailor threw into the Valley 
of Diamonds. I could look at nothing else !” 

« You will allow, then, that it is better to be deficient 
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- necklace that we had in the school-room. 
_ <nd sleep with it on ?” 
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man said to another, who was kicking bim down stairs,” 


"leaves my thoughts, and every thing connected with her 


; Mamma had given another person the precedence of her 
_ 'o dinner, or I had occupied the chair she usually sat in, 


insisted on accepting in earnest the offer which papa 
lately made her in jest, of permission to occupy Ptar- 


in ornaments than to be overloaded with them. Some 
of our nouveaux riches exhibit so much jewelry now, 
that they look like queens of the Sandwich Islands, or 
Roman catholic images from abroad.” 

«« Do you mean any thing personal” as one geutle- 


exclaimed Eleanor, laughing. “That hard hit was evi- 
dently leveled at my splendid gold ear-rings.” 

« No, indeed! you know me better than to suppose 
it possible; but I had entirely overlooked them, and you 
used to coincide in my antipathy to much carving and 
gilding in our dress and decoration, Eleanor, in which, 
perhaps, we still agree; but, however that may be, I 
shall not feel entitled to unimadvert very severely on 
you, unless your hair is cutled with bank notes, or I 
see you hung in chains of gold all day, like the city ma- 


“ Matilda! I never observe you dressed for dinner 
without a smile, for you still wear the same perpetual 
Do you live 


«J like every think that reminds me of old times, and 
of the friend who gave it,” replied Matilda, fixing her 
large, deep, speaking eyes on Eleanor. “She never 


is dear to my heart. The very ground she trod on, has 
an additional charm for me; and I walked all over the 
garden at Ashgrove yesterday, Eleanor, tracing impres- 
sions of the stick with which she supported herself, last 
time we walked there together. I sat in her favourite 
seat. I recalled how she looked, and what she said, and 
I tried to realise the idea of that blessed country where 
she now is eternally happy. Ob, how sweet and how 
sad our lovely garden looked! It seemed as if the rose 
trees should not hgve bloomed so gaily, and as if the 
bright carnations were ungrateful, to be sending up their 
fragrance, when the hand that had reared them was no 
more ; and the laughing, joyous sunshine which sparkled 
and glittered on all around, showed no sympathy with 
my own mournful feelings. I remembered that the last 
words of comfort and affection have been spoken from 
those lips which are now closed for ever, and I seemed 
yet to watch the last glance of tender interest which 
gleamed upon me from ber dying eyes. The truest 
friend we have ever known, Eleanor, employed her latest 
hour in praying for zs.” 

Matilda paused a moment in profound emotion. Her 
voice was harmony itself, and it deepened into a tone of 
intense sensibility while she spoke. The rich full notes 
of a flute could not have died away more softly on the 
ear. She faliered, and became silent; but after pausing 
a moment, and watching in vain for a look of answering 
sympathy in the bright cold eye of her cousin, she gently 
endeavoured to vary the subject, though she could not at 
once dismiss it, 

“Aunt Barbara is at Ashgrove still, but so altered, 
you scarcely could have recognised her. I burst into 
tears when we met, more affected by the change on her 
than even by the sorrow that afflicts myself. I could 
not leave her for several hours, nor get the remembrance 
of her miserable countenance a moment out of my head 
since, 

“Pshaw, Matilda !” said Eleanor contemptuously ; 
“Barbara’s very sorrows formerly were always absurd 
and frivolous. I remember, as a child, seeing her often 
In tears; and, being then young and tender hearted, I 
used to watch her with commiseration, summing up, in 
ny own mind, all the causes of grief that she probably 
cudured—her solitary existence; her brother’s sudden 
death ; the evident indifferenee of every one towards her- 
self; the approach of old age and infirmity; the scanty 
pittance she had to subsist upon, and the awful consider- 
ation of a future state. These were all grand, legiti- 
mate subjects of agitation; but whenever I wasted any 
good sympathy upon her, and investigated beyond my 
own imagination into the origin of her distress, it turned 
out to be some petty affront which she had fancied. 


or had picked up the book she was reading, or papa did 
not take wine with her. In short, it was never a real, 
Impressive distress, that touched her feelings.” 

“But we must spare her now, Eleanor, for she is 
sidly humbled. Did you hear that Aunt Barbara has 
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migan Cottage, in Argyleshire, where she means, with 
ihe income recently bequeathed, to devote herself to 
doing good in that neighbourhood?) Mamma and papa 
did their utmost to detain her with ourselves, but her 
inelancholy reply was, with tears in her eyes,‘ Ah! now 
that Olivia is no more, who could bear with me /’” 

«“ Who, indeed!” exclaimed Eleanor superciliously. 
“ But now, do let us call another subject, for I hate peo- 
ple to be, like Paganini, always harping on one string, 
especially if it be a melancholy one. Do you know, 
Matilda, I am going to have all the Barnard diamonds 
newly arranged, in the form of an enormous butterfly, 
and the ear-rings are to be set transparent. I must be 
off now, to order some additional plate and furniture for 
the country, so adieu! au revoir! I shall try to call 
again before we go to Barnard Castle next week; but 
you can have no idea what it is to be torn in pieces with 
engagements asI am. You may think yourself a very 
lucky person, Matilda, to enjoy the privilege of moping 
all day over a fire, without any one asking or caring 
where you are: but if I disappear for half an hour, 
there are shoals of visiters crowding into the drawin.- 
room, or else the butler, and housekeeper, and all my 
people waiting, as if they had no business on earth but 
to torment me. JI shall probably find a whole host of 
company at home—notes waiting to be answered—and 
shopkeepers with things upon sight: so you shuuld be 
properly grateful for my bestowing so much precious 
time upon you already. Come and see me sometimes. 
I am always glad to have you with me, Matilda, when J 
have nothing else to do.” 

“Eleanor! I sometimes scarcely know whether to 
laugh or to cry, you are so ridiculous !” said her cousin, 
colouring, and endeavouring to smile. “ Let me now 
exercise, probably for the last time, my old privilege of 
being allowed to speak out my whole mind. ‘There is a 
change in you, Eleanor, which cannot but be obvious to 
us both; and if a short time has already produced so 
great an alteration in the tone you assume towards me, 
I cannot but anticipate the hour when there may be that 
ia your manner which I should feel scarcely entitled to 
overlook. Our affection was such as, I believed, neither 
time nor circumstances could alter; and I thought you 
had known the worth of that which no wealth can ever 
purchase ; but we have gradually become estranged from 
each other’s confidence, I scarcely know how, or why ! 
I almost feel as if it would be less painful not to see you 
at all, than to see you so changed. I may be hasty— 
wrong—imprudent to say this; but if we do not come 
to a right understanding at first, I shall never know 
when to speak. The evil increases every time we meet, 
while my courage to notice it will diminish ; for our 
former equality in affection is already almost obsolete 
and forgotten. Dear Eleanor! my spirits are already 
weighed down by the sense of our irreparable misfor- 
tune; do not add to it the grief and mortification of 
mourning for your Joss, as well as hers, and in a way so 
very comfortless and unexpected. You know how often 
we were taught to pray that our hearts might be pre- 
served from inordinate anxiety about earthly happiness ; 
but if any thing could infallibly subdue and chasten my 
worldly affections, it would be the deep disappointment 
that your alienation would occasion to me, Let us con- 
tinue, then, as we once were, dearest Eleanor; !et us 
remember the time when we were friends, before either 
of us knew what worldly honours meant; and oh! let 
us reaain so, until all earthly distinctions are at an end.” 

“ Certainly !” replied Eleanor, hastily tying on her 
bonnet, and gathering her splendid cachmere into grace- 
jul folds round her sylph-like figure. « You know very 
well, Matilda, that I prefer you to any one else, and it 
would be very wrong and ungrateful to do otherwise ; 
but pray make due allowances, considering that I have 
no leisure either to look back upon former times, or for- 
ward to the future, there is such a perfect scramble for 
my immediate attention among country neighbours, vic- 
tims, would-be lovers, and Scotish cousins to the remot- 
est generation.” 

“ Yes, Eleanor, you really are the ‘ Hare with many 
friends,’ and I must not be captious about trifles. Ex- 
cuse me, then, if I have been hasty and unreasonable. 
Your regard is necessarily scattered among the many 
claimants who court it, while mine may be reserved for 
the few who will seek and value it. I shall try, there- 
fore, to think you unchanged; and, happen what will, 
it shall be noticed no more ; for, perhaps, in the solitude 
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of my heart, where an aching void must long remain, I 
may have looked with tvo keen an eye on the only iriend 
to whom my whole feelings could have been unreserved- 
ly opened. The fewer friends we cultivate, the more 
precious they must become; and in our case, Eleanor, I 
might apply that beautiful Persian proverb, * The moon 
looks on many flowers—the flowers see but one moon.’ ” 


—<— 
CHAPTER II. 


I fondly thought 
In thee I'd found the friend my heart had sought; 
I fondly thought, ere Time's last days were gone, 
Thy heart and mine had mingled into one! 
Kirke Wuiti 


About ten days after the preceding conversation, Sir 
Francis Howard had concluded a long philippic against 
luncheons, in the way in which gentlemen usually end 
them, by sociably drawing his chair towards the table, 
and becoming the greatest beef eater of the party him- 
seif, when Sir Richard Vitz-Patrick entered, accompanied 
by Eleanor and Miss Marabout, who were now insepa- 
rabie companions, for the young heiress would have felt 
as great a privation without her ci-devant governess as 
the unfortunate man did who in a rash moment parted 
with his shadow. 

“ Howard! when are you coming to beat up our 
quarters in the north?” asked Sir Richard, while scien- 
tifically employed in selecting the trouffles from a paté 
Perigord. “ You shall be up to the chin in turtle and 
venison every day at our chateau.” 

“ Captain Ross has promised me a passage next time 
he goes your way, and Captain Back is to pick me up, 
if he ever returns.” 

“ But seriously, my good friend, we have admirable 
sport, if that will be any inducement--you may shoot 
partridges at the door, and catch salmon out of the win- 
dow, besides having a shot at the red deer, which abound 
in our forests. I saw a prodigious herd the day before 
we left Barnard Castle, and my neighbour Alderby per- 
severed in stalking one for fifteen miles. The sport is 
so unrivaled in its way, that when once a man is tho- 
roughly initiated in deer-stalking, he cannot enjoy any 
thing else.” 

“ Then never attempt to ‘ initiate me,’ for depend upon 
it, that all my happiness in life would be ended, if ever 
I became disgusted with hunting. Let me be put in my 
coffin as soon as the huntsman’s bugle loses its at- 
traction.” 

“ Bring two or three of your hunters, then, next 
month, for we are going to try the experiment of start- 
ing a pack in my neighbourhood. De Mainbury is to 
hunt our country for the first time this year, and we 
expect capital sport.” 

“Rather a billy country to ride across,” cried Sir 
Francis. “I shall certainly have a steeple chase over 
Ben Nevis.” 

“ We are plentifully peop'ed with foxes,” continued 
Sir Richard eagerly; “ the only danger is that three at 
least will be starting in different directions, and we have 
only one pack of hounds; but a most numerous field is 
likely to turn out. Colonel Pendarvis, Major Foley, Al- 
derby Fletcher, unnumbered Mackenzies, and countless 
Grants. Apropos, Tom Grant has returned from picture 
gazing abroad, and writes me that his present intention is 
to aid and abet Sir Alfred Douglas in canvassing our 
neighbouring boroughs, with which laudable intention 
they are to set out some weeks hence for that strange, 
old, ivy-covered castle of the young eandidate, which 
looks almost as grand and frowning as himse!f—but my 
reply to their announcement of to-day was, that unless 
they both make Barnard Castie their head-quarters, I 
shall vote on the other side. They must positively use 
a little bribery and undue influence with me; aud my 
stipulations were peremptory.” 

At this moment, Eleanor inadvertently upset a basin 
of sugar, and Matilda started her; 
while Sir Francis laughingly observed, that it was the 
first time he had ever seen her commit an actual gan- 
cherie ; but he hoped that, as it was considered unlucky 
to throw down salt, it must be the very reverse to over- 
turn sugar. “ But, mv poor Matilda! what a fright you 
must have got! I have not seen such a brilliant carna- 
tion exhibited on your cheek for months. It is lucky 
that none of my hunters are so easily startled, for you 
sby at every thing of late; and really, Maria, we ought 


forward to assist 
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to do something for that poor girl, she is becoming thin- 
ner every day, and quite out of condition now; we must 
have change of scene, for she is positively vanishing 
into thin air altogether, and I would lame my best hunter 
to set her on her legs again. Perhaps a trip to Leaming- 
ton might be of some use, as no one can be in health 
now without consulting the magician there; and it 
would suit me quite as well to hunt for a season with 
the Warwickshire hounds.” 

«“Pshaw! nonsense! Let Matilda go with us to 
Barnard Castle,” exclaimed Sir Richard, earnestly. 
« Eleanor is flapping her wings to take flight thither 
next Monday, and will be enchanted to have her cousin 
of the party.” 

There was no suitable look of enchantment at these 
words, however, in the heiress’ countenance, who 
seemed intent upon her occupation of paring an apple, 
which, to judge from her expression, might have been 
the apple of discord. 

« What do you say, Matilda ?” continued the hospita- 
ble baronet, who never read looks, and always supposed 
his daughter’s mind to be a duodecimo edition of his 
own. “ We havea spare corner in the britschka, for I 
shall ride all the way, so Eleanor and Miss Marabout 
only want you to complete their agreeable trio, You 
might sing catches and glees along the road, eh! Ma- 
tilda—* All’s well’—or, “« When shall we three meet 
again,’ eh!” 

There was both thunder and lightning in Eleanor’s 
glance at this unexpected proposition of her father; but 
she hummed broken snatches of the last new opera, and 
tried to seem unconscious of what was passing, until an 
opportunity occurred, when, having caught his eye, she 
attempted to stop the current of his cloquence with one 
of those family frowns which are like freemason’s sig- 
nals, perceptible only to the initiated. 

“I know your drift, Eleanor,” continued Sir Richard, 


who was never very easily dismounted from his hobdy ; | 


«“ but I am not reckoning without my hostess. The seat 
in our carriage is really vacant, for Charlotte Clifford has 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and cannot leave home 
till nearer Christmas, when she is to follow, instead of 
accompanying us. I thought you had known this al- 
ready. But now, Matilda, can you have all the neces- 
saries of life ready by Monday morning, or must we 
linger till Tuesday ? You are well worth waiting for, 
and if J think so, what must Eleanor feel!” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” replied Matilda, 
colouring deeply ; “ you are very kind, but”? — 

“T never like a sentence ending with a ‘ but,’ and 
beginning with a multitude of thanks—it always be- 
tokens evil,” interrupted Sir Richard, hastily ; “ but you 
shall not get off very easily, for I mean to be as perti- 
nacious as the Scotsman who told Mr. Pitt that he con- 
sidered every refusal a step; so tell me now, what little 
whimsical reason you are going to give for disappointing 
us. This is the only compensation we can make to 
Eleanor for being jilted by Charlotte Clifford ; and, in- 
deed, now that I think of it, you ought certainly to have 
had the precedence of her; and I wonder it was not all 
arranged sooner, for there is nothing I enjoy so much 
as to have a circle of cheerful, merry young faces around 
me.’ 

At the mention of cheerfulness, Eleanor stole one of 
her own peculiar glances at Miss Marabout, satirically 
directing her attention towards the downcast expression 
of Matilda’s countenance, who was painfully embarrassed, 
because, little as she wished to accept the unexpected 
offer of this excursion, and nothing could be farther from 
her inteution, yet she felt wounded and surprised at the 
marked coldness of Eleanor’s manner, who had not said, 
nor looked, the most transient expression of common 
civility on this occasion. The preference given to Miss 
Clifford had also astonished and mortified her. Matilda 
never imagined that with the confident tone of superi- 
ority constantly assuined by Eleanor in their intercourse, 
there was mingled a rankling sentiment of jealousy to- 
wards herself, and yet nothing had been more carefully 
instilied into the mind of her p:pil by Miss Maraout 
than a spirit of angry and contemptuous competition 
against Miss Howard. It was, indeed, surprising how 
much Eleanor had succeeded in blinding herself to her 
cousin's beauty and good qualities. She had fully per- 
suaded herself that neither could be discernible in her 
own presence—that Matilda’s eyes, so “deeply, darklr, 





hazel—and that the more subdued vivacity of Matilda’s 
conversation could never be preferred to the sparkling 
brilliancy of her own. Nevertheless, she had on a few 
occasions found herself unaccountably eclipsed, and 
without being led by that circumstance into any diffi- 
dence of herself, it merely produced a determination to 
keep her cousin as much as possible in the back ground, 
as she would rather have seen any one on earth promoted 
to an equality with herself, than the companion of her 
childhood, for it had been one chief pleasure cf her own 
advancement, to see how completely she had left Ma- 
tilda behind. 

Meantime Sir Richard was far on in his negotiation, 
without any doubt of bringing it to an equitable adjust- 
ment, telling Lady Howard that he must keep Matilda 
as a hostage for Sir Francis coming at Christmas; and 
that Eleanor would show her cousin all the projected 
improvements at Barnard Castle, and introduce her to a 
numerous flock of beaux who were soon to emigrate 
northwards. Nothing could well exceed the surprise of 
the whole assembled party, only excepting the hospitable 
baronet himself, when Lady Howard at length remarked, 
that she saw only one objection to the invitation. 

«“ You know, Sir Richard,”’ she observed, looking at 
Eleanor, “ no motion can be carried until it is seconded.” 

“Indeed, Aunt Howard,” cried Eleanor, seeing that 
she must speak, “ papa leaves nothing to be said when 
once he begins making speeches for any one, and espe- 
cially for me. I feel like the strolling player who forgot 
his part, and another advanced as his substitute, saying, 
‘This gentleman’s name is Norval! on the Grampian 
hills his father feeds his flocks,’ &c. &c. I shall of 
course be, as papa says, ‘enchanted’ to take Matilda 
north, and ‘delighted’ to act as show-woman of the lions 
at Barnard Castle; but she will find it odiously dull, 
with only Miss Marabout and me for two months, I 
quite dread the thing myself, though, if my cousin will 
endeavour to endure it, we must do our best to render 
ourselves tolerable.” 

Matilda’s refusals now became more earnest and de- 
cided than ever; but all her ostensible objections were 
good humouredly combated by her uncle. The skirmish 
continued for some time with great spirit on both sides ; 
but her defensive operations were suddenly and finally 
defeated by Lady Howard, who interposed again, with 
a peremptory acceptance of the “ very considerate and 
kind invitation which Sir Richard ann Exeanor had 
been good enough to volunteer so opportunely.” 

“ Pray feel no scruple about leaving me,” continued 
she, determined not to see her daughter’s beseeching 
looks. ‘I know you are scrupulous about that, and it 
makes me only the more desirous to indulge you, my 
deat Matilda. It will be of the greatest benefit to your 
health, and we little thought you would so soon enjoy 
an opportunity of lionising Barnard Castle.” 

« No more did I!” exclaimed Eleanor, pertly ; “ Ma- 
tilda may say when she arrives there, like the pope at 
Paris, ‘of all the wonders in this place the greatest is 
to see me here.’ But, papa, you do every thing now in 
such a hurried extempore way, that one never knows 
what to anticipate.” 

« Ah!” said Lady Howard, delighted to tease and 
draw out her niece, “that is so pleasant; for when a 
surprise is agreeable, the more unexpected the better.” 

“Yes,” replied the heiress, dryly, “ when it is agree- 
able!” 

“ How very kind, Eleanor! I was sure you would be 
overjoyed to have Matilda ; and she seems quite as pleased 
about the arrangement as you are,” said Lady Howard, 
stealing a satirical look at the heightened colour and dis- 
tressed countenance of her daughter; “ what you say 
about the want of company will be an additional induce- 
ment to your cousin, who is only too fond of being alone, 
and would preter your quiet fireside to all the ‘ dignity 
dinners’ and county balls you gpéld offer her. She will 
explore the beauties of Inverness-shire with untiring de- 
light, and copy all its ‘ birks and braes’ into her sketch- 
book.” 

“ Yes; if it had been summer!” cried Eleanor, eager- 
ly; “Iam sure Matilda would like the place best in 
June or July.” 

“ What a good kind creature you are, Eleanor !—If 
you make such a point of her returning there in sum- 
mer, we may perhaps consider of it then; but I could 
not think of allowing Matilda to remain much beyond 


beautifully blue,” were not comparable to the lustre ot | Christmas now, though we are equally obliged by your 
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importunity on the subject. Sir Richard, my niece ha’ 
quite inherited your hospitality of disposition.” 

“But virtues in excess amount at last to vices,” 
added the young heiress, peevishly. “ Papa knows how 
I always teaze him about his pressing five gentlemen to 
stay all night with us, in Cumberland, knowing, as he 
did, that we had only one spare bed in the house—an 
when Sir Colin Fletcher called last week, the butler said 
papa was not at home, but had left orders to enquire jf 
he could dine with him that day. The poor baronet 
thought we had picked up in the Highlands a little 
second-sight, to know for certain that be would come; 
but it turned out that Martin had a general order to invite 
every gentleman who called to make up a party. But, 
papa, may I tell the story about your asking Lady Mon- 
tague’s ci-devant butler to dinner? My father knew his 
face perfectly, but forgot every thing else, and supposing 


him some old friend whom he had known long ago, he 


asked him to fill up a spare corner at our dinner party, 
and take his mutton with us at six. The poor man 
nearly died on the spot with astonishment, and said, ac. 
cording to the usual phrase, that he would be most happy 
to wait upon ws, which he certainly did, in one sense, 
for it was with a napkin in his hand, behind my chair. 
We shall soon be quite a revival of 


‘The worshipful old gentleman who had a great estate, 
And kept a brave old house at a hospitable rate.’ ” 


Matilda made one more vigorous attempt to evade her 
impending fate ; but, though she ran some risk of irri- 
tating and mortifying Sir Richard by the pertinacity of 
her refusal, and her eagerness to escape his invitation, it 
was all in vain, for she was allowed to have no more 
influence on her own destiny than a trout on a fishing 
hook; and Lady Howard having stttled all the prelimi- 
naries to her own entire satisfaction, took a cordial leave 
of her visiters, and then throwing hersclf on the sofa, 
she indulged in a hearty fit of laughing. 

“ My dearest mother, let me hope you have heen in 
jest all along, and that I am not really going to be ban- 
ished from you?” said Matilda, anxiously. « Pray re- 
lieve me by saying so.” 

“ On the contrary, I never was half so serious about 
any thing in my life,” replied Lady Howard, decidedly ; 
‘and let me request that not another word may be said 
on the subject. I have a particular reason for wishing 
that you should spend this Christmas at Barnard Casile, 
and it is from the very same cause, in al! probability, that 
Eleanor would avoid it; but I can always manage good 
worthy Sir Richard, who is all liberality and kiudoess, 
without the soupeon of a maneuvre. How I enjoy 
teasing Eleanor now and then! But, Matilda, I do pity 
you certainly, for you feel all her absurdities too acutely; 
and why do you, who are ten times cleverer than Elea- 
nor, not give her a hit now and then, to show what you 
can do?” 

“Impossible in her own house. Jf I am to go,” ol 
served Matilda, dejectedly, “I shall even lose the com- 
fort of independence there.” 

“ Matilda!” said Lady Howard, with a certain slow- 
ness of speech and compression of the upper lip which 
was meant to be unanswerable; “when did you ever 
gain a point with me by importunity—c’est une affuire 


finie !—You ought to be seen in the world now, and 


there cannot be a better opportunity than this te ‘come 
out.’ 


«Where none admire, ‘tis useless to excel, 
Where none are beaux, ’tis vain to be a belle.’ 


You will see a number of eligibles at Barnard Castle; 
and considering, as I do, that marriage is a woman's 
profession, it is as much my duty to place you in the 
way of advancement in that line, as it is incumbent 00 
me to send your brother Frank to India, or Tom to 
Sierra Leone, if that be likely to facilitate their promo 
tion; therefore, I lay a positive command upon you 
remain in the Highlands until it is my pleasure to come 
there myself.” 

Matilda was stunned and silenced by this unexpected 
address; but, finding that she had done all in her powe! 
to avert the long penance forced upon her, she felt ths! 
it was now her duty to bear with submission what could 
not be avoided ; and in her well-exercised mind the? 
was no room for a repining thought. Much that seeme! 
painful to nature she anticipated during her intercou's 
with Eleanor, but nothing that she could not endur 
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with cheerfulness, if it became really inevitable ; for, 
however trying to a sensitive mind are the slights or 
the caprices of altered friends, and few things can be 
more painful, yet she knew that they might be necessary 
to check the excess of that affection and confidence with 
which she would have given her whole heart to ber 
cousin, and expected an unbounded and unchangeable 
return. 


—_—~>—— 


CHAPTER III. 


Oi atlons-nous, madame ? 
Nous ennuyer a la campagne. 

There is a luxury in being waited for, which seems 
universally understood by great people, though to the 
subordinate actors in life it is a pleasure quite incom- 
prehensible and unknown. On the morning of their 
setting out for Inverness-shire, Eleanor Fitz-Patrick 
detained her cousin in momentary expectation of her 
arrival fully as long as personages enjoying a certain 
degree of self-importance think it usually necessary for 
those who are considered their inferiors; but at length 
an open britschka with four horses swept up to the 
door about half-past one, to claim the very unwilling and 
univelcome inside passenger who had been booked for 
the journey. 

« These are good travelling hours, Eleanor!” observed 
Sir Francis, handing Matilda into the carriage, and bid- 
ding her an affectionate farewell. 

“Yes!” replied the heiress; “ papa is already a stage 
in advance, but I am no admirer of sunrise, when, as 
some poet beautifully observes— 


‘ Like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
From black to red begins to turn.’ 


The only advantage of traveling in my own carriage is, 
to choose the hours that suit me best.” 

“ True—it is only irrationd? animals that keep what 
are vulgarly called rational hours. A young lady of 
fashion must be distinguished from the common herd 
who travel in coaches and steamboats, which all start 
before the peep of day.” 

“ Yes,” replied Eleanor, glancing with visible alarm 
at Matilda’s baggage, “and in another respect I differ 
from those public conveyances, in a total incapacity to 
accommodate many packages besides my own, for the 
carriage will certainly burst, if we add much more to the 
load it already carries.” 

“Shall I order a post-chaise to follow with Matilda’s 
dressing-box ?” asked Sir Francis, dryly. “You fill up 
more room in the world now, Eleanor, than in the days 
when I took Matilda and you, three in a gig, to Argyle- 
shire; and your baggage might then have been tied up, 
like Mr. Dowlas’s, in a pocket-handkerchief.” 

The young heiress made no reply. She always felt a 
mixture of fear and respect for Sir Francis Howard, 
whose rallying manner and ready humour had acquired 
a sort of influence over her which no one else could have 
possibly preserved. His quick sense of the ridiculous, 
and unrivaled turn for mimicry, often enabled him to 
show her up in a way that made Eleanor conscious how 
absurdly she had acted or spoken ; and frequently, when 
the could have braved Lady Olivia’s affectionate remon- 
stances, the keen shaft of Sir Francis’s eye, and the 
cutting sharpness of his ready wit, kept her in awe; 
and yet she liked him as well as her blunted feelings 
could enable her to like any one, and enjoyed a frequent 
war of wit with him, in which species of mental gladia- 
torship it was difficult to say whose weapons were the 
brightest, or which came off victorious. 

“Have you heard that Barbara set out this morning 
for Argyleshire ?” enquired Sir Francis. “Poor soul ! 
she is sadly altered. I declare it is melancholy to see 
how amiable she has become now! I have lent her 
Ptarmigan Cottage during pleasure, and we hope she 
Will soon become quite herself again !” 

“T hope not, for any body else would be better,” re- 
plied Eleanor, laughing ; “ you should change the name 
to Termigant Cottage, till she abdicates it.” 

“I shall postpone that alteration till you are settled 
there,” answered Sir Francis gravely. “You are as 
pungent as a vinaigrette this morning, Eleanor !” 

bnew is nothing more dangerous than a bad exam- 
ple.” 


“Well, adieu! You are longing to be off, I suppose, 


and to reach the rural plains of Inverness-shire. ‘Ob! 








: : 
for a lodge in some vast wilderness—some boundless 


contiguity of shade!’ Eh, Eleanor! Long life to you, 
then! and take care of my precious Matilda. I grudge 
you every hour of her society that we lose, for she is 
the very light of my eyes now; but, my dear girl, write 
constantly: keep a pen behind your ear, and as long as 
you are absent I trust we shall hear that Time has had 
his wings ‘ parfumées de bonheur.’ ” 

When the carriage stopped in Maitland street for Miss 
Marabout, Eleanor turned to her cousin, saying—* By 
the way, Matilda, have you any objection to sit back- 
wards? it would be such a charity! for Miss Marabout | 
is subject to headaches, and it kills me outright, the seat 
is so narrow, and the back so perpendicular. I have 
less scruple in venturing this proposal, because you are 
such a good creature; and we young ladies are seldom 
promoted to any other side.” 

“No more are governesses in general; but I shall 
willingly give up this place, in memory of old times, 
when neither you nor I, Eleanor, could dare hardly to 
sit down in her presence at all,” replied Matilda, with 
her wonted vivacity of look and manner, for she could 
not help feeling diverted at Lleanor’s extreme absurd- 
ity. 

The heiress gave her cousin a good-humoured, but a | 
rather patronising nod when she vacated her seat; and 
for some time after the carriage had driven on, Matilda 
was occupied in realising to her own mind that the 
proud, consequential-looking personage opposite, wrapped 
up in ermine fur and Chantilly lace, with a grave, dig- 
nified aspect, and pompous commanding voice, could 
actually be the lively, frolicsome companion of her own 
juvenile days, with whom she had once lived in the free 
interchange of every thought, and in the happy confi- 
dence of unbounded, and, as she then believed, unaltera- 
ble affection. “Cease ye from man,” thought Matilda; 
“alas! how early am I taught the frailty of human | 
friendship! By the changeableness of one, and by the 
death of another, I have equally lost the two who were | 
dearest to me on earth.” 

Meantime Eleanor and Miss Marabout had thrown | 
themselves gracefully back into opposite corners of the 
britschka, almost buried alive in cloaks and cushions, | 
while they became deeply engaged in an animated dis- | 
cussion of all that every body had said or done for the | 
last few months, during which nothing could exceed the 
skill and perseverance with which Miss Marabout flatter- | 
ed her ci-devant pupil, unless it were the readiness | 
with which her douceurs were accepted, for frequent 
practice had taught her to suit the bait to those she 
wished to catch, and Eleanor was becoming every day 
less fastidious in respect to the quantity or the quality of | 
adulation which she could believe to be sincere as it was | 
well-merited. 

“ That was so like you!” Miss Marabout was in the 
act of saying, when Matilda first aroused her attention. 
“As soon as I hear of any thing generous or amiable, it 
instantly reminds me of Miss Fitz-Patrick, for we $0 | 
rarely see the heart expand in proportion to the fortune ; | 
but yours were formed to suit each other, 





| 
| 
| 


‘ Large was her bounty, and—and—and’ ” 


Miss Marabout was apt to run aground in her quota- | 
tions, to which Eleanor had long been accustomed, so 
she did not supply the cue, but continued the train of 
her own thoughts and plans. “I always wished, as you | 
know, to transplant the Muckleraith family from Asb- | 
grove, but Lady Olivia entertained some odd notions on | 
the subject. The old man is dead now, so [ have taken | 
that rustic beauty, Nanny, whom we have so long raved 
about, into my service, and she looks like a perfect fairy. 
The plain elder sister may blush unseen, and remain | 
with her mother, who will be a picturesque-looking* old | 
woman for attending to my fancy dairy and poultry- 
yard.” 

“How very kind and judicious!” exclaimed Miss 
Marabout; “but I always foretold that you would be a 
model for the rich as well as a friend to the poor, and | 
few people combine so much power and inclination to be | 
both.” 

“ That silly girl Nanny imagined herself attached or 
engaged to the under-gardener, William Grey, though I 
hope she will learn better taste in my service than to | 
fancy such a clownish-looking youth; but, with my usual | 
good-nature, I have engaged him to work for me in the | 





Highlands—and my greatest achievement of all remains 
to be told. Poor old Millar is already at Barnard Castle. 
She can make herself of no earthly use; but in every 
large country-house there must inevitably be an old 
nurse, or superannuated housekeeper, who is a pet in the 
establishment, with nothing to do but drink oceans of tea 
and grumble at the other servants. So I have taken 
Millar as a necessary grievance, and shall let her be at 
grass while she lives.” 

Matilda felt surprised at the contemptuous tone 
in which Lady Olivia’s faithful, attached servant was 
noticed, and she was burt that none of these interesting 
communications were addressed to herself; but anxious 
not to be “ overcome of evil,” she listened with animated 
attention, ard tried to appear as if the oversight was en- 
tirely unnoticed, by joining in the conversation with a 
degree of cheerfulness suited to the tone of her compa- 
nions, though they were so agreeably occupied with each 
other that neither seemed conscious of the remarks which 
Matilda occasionally intruded upon them. 

«“ With respect to your old victim, Sir Alfred Douglas,” 
continued Miss Marabout, complaisantly, «I have it 
from undoubted authority that he admired po young lady 
abroad.” 

“ Of course not, for you know he had seen me,” re- 
plied Eleanor. 

«“ Ah, very true! He is said to have become hand- 
somer and more repulsive than ever, if that be possible ; 
for Lady Montague says that all Florence was in an up- 
roar about him, and the most diverting anecdotes were 
in circulation of the hauteur and indifference with which 
he kept every body at a distance last winter; but the 
more he tried to repress people’s attention, the more 
they were obtruded upon him.” 

“ Of course! that is the way always !—wherever you 
wish to get on in society, begin by cutting three or four 
perfectly respectable people.” 

“Lady Montague mentioned a curious circumstance 
about Sir Alfred,” continued Miss Marabout, evidently 
wishing and expecting to be asked for the sequel; “ but 
she told it me under seal of the strictest secrecy.” 

“Oh! delightful!” exclaimed Eleanor, eagerly ; “it 


| gives such zest to a story when people have promised 


not to tell it—now go on!” 

“But”’— said Miss Marabout, 
look at Miss Howard. 

« Nonsense !” cried Eleanor, impatiently, “ you know 
very well that if Matilda had been Blue Beard’s wife, 
she might have been alive yet, for any danger of ber pry- 
ing into secrets or repeating them—so now for your 
story.” 

“Tt was very much whispered that, a few days before 
Lady Amelia’s death, she sent for her son, and extracted 
a promise from bim that he would neither marry nor 


with a hesitating 


| engage himself for a certain length of time, which she 


specified: and it appears, from what Laily Montague 


| can learn, that his mother had some very eligible match 


in view, but that he prefers another, whom she does not 
think desirable. I cannot understand the business, having 
always been certain that he was devoted to you, and 
Lady Amelia would have felt too thankful for the slight. 


| est prospect of making that out, which would have ren- 
| dered her son the most envied man in exisf€nce.’ 


’ 


“1 hate ‘dying requests,’ because they are sure to be 
always something so disagreeable or inconvenient that 
no living person could expect them to be granted! We 
must have an act of parliament to annul all such 
extorted promises!” exclaimed Eleanor, indignantly, 
“T can now explain the whole enigma of Sir Alfred’s 
conduct, for there need surely be no doubt that he was 
an admirer, in his dry, distant, odd way; but some 
‘ good-natured friend’ has certainly shown Lady Amelia 
the caricature I drew of her, as a bear-leader, taking 
about the young baronet with a rein round his neck. 
The sketch was thought so inimitable that it circulated 
more than was prudent, and very probably fell into 
Lady Amelia’s hand, who would certainly be angry, be- 
cause her own portrait was dreadfully like ; so it becomes 
evident that she wished to prevent his proposing to me 
in a spirit of very laudable vengeance. As long as there 
are old people in the world the course of true love never 
will run smooth.” 

“ But your conjecture can scarcely be correct,” inter- 
posed Matilda, trying to speak with the same indifference 
as if she had been dissenting from Eleanor’s verdict on 
the weather, or setting her right about the day of the 
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126 | 
month, though a rebellious blush rose on her cheek a 
dyed it with crimson. 


| away, our honour and the family pictures remain as 


« You must have mistaken Lay 


Amelia’s opinions, because I heard her admiring you in 


terms that would satisfy even Miss Marabout. 


You 
used to say that she puffed off her favourites as if they | added Eieanor; « be amuses me beyond measure ; and 


were quack medicines, and that Lady Amelia should be 


poet-laureate to the japan blacking, so on this occasion | off with one accord to the continent, it really seemed as 
your opinion would have been quite confirmed, for she | if all my hangers-on had struck work at once.” 


was all in superlatives.” 


“Then what took Sir Alfred abroad, unless she had | but little hope of future reward,” replied Miss Marabout, 


doubts of his being accepted, which would be quite 
reasonable and proper, for [ am not at all sure upon that 
score myself; but one would, at any rate, like to be 
asked, if it were only for the good it would do Sir Alfred 
to be surprised with a refusal. I shall set about it as 
he comes to lionise Barnard Castle at Christmas, when 
be will of course renew his attentions.” 

“ Attentions!” exclaimed Matilda in undisguised 


astonishment. “I thought, Eleanor, you complained 


that he never spoke to you! I have heard you call him 
Harpocrates, the walking gentleman, and twenty other 
names, to indicate his perpetual silence.” 

« Yes—but every man in the world has a different | 


way of being in love, and Sir Alfred’s is not loquacious. 
True love seldom is talkative; and gentlemen often speak 
least to those they think most about. For instance, Sir 
Alfred addressed more of his conversation to you than 
to me—but the manner is every thing on these occa- 
sions, and I would have been quite mortified if he had 
seemed as much at ease wit! me as he was with you. 
Charlotte Clifford carried on a flirtation all last winter 


with a gentleman who never even ventured on being intro- | 


duced to her, She remarked him frequently watching 
her when she danced—he always contrived to be oppo- 
site to her at dinner parties, and very constantly passed 
by her windows in the forenoon.” 

“ You cannot be serious, Eleanor! for I never heard 
a case worse argued in my life! As long as the gentle- 


man looked in health he was probably thriving on hope, 
and if he had died it would have been of despair.” 
“Poor Charlotte certainly bas a slight hallucination 
of intellect upon that subject, for she is so continually 
expecting to be fallen in love with,” replied Eleanor, 


laughing. “She is, as your mother used to say, ‘a 


silly flirt, who is good for nothing but to be married.’ I | 


have always observed that it makes a girl intolerably 


conceited to be, as she is, the best looking of three plain 


sisters, for parmi les avengles un borgne est roi,* and if 
there is but one eye in a family there must be always a 
beauty amongst them. Do you believe, Miss Marabout, 
that Charlotte bas really refuse! Sir Colin Fletcher ?” 

“Tt is difficult to say; but no man could be worse 
spared in society than poor Sir Colin, for he has such a 
philandering way that every young lady of his acquaint- 
ance gives out annually she has refused him; and I 
make a principle of believing them all.” 

«Charlotte Clifford is never acquainted with any 
young lady for an hour without asking to be her con- 
fidante, and on these confidential occasions there must 
be something to tell; but she bas scarcely her equal in 
the world for getting up a romantic story impromptu. 
She gave mg a splendid edition of Sir Colin’s disappoint- 
ment, and then asked me to return a Rowland for an 
Oliver by serving up poor Lord Alderby.”’ 

“Those who confess a petty theft to their friends 
expect to be told of a murder in return,” said Miss 
Marabout, complaisantly, “and you have already a 
moltitude to answer for. 
have a visit from ‘that diverting vagabond, Mr. Grant,’ 
as Lady Susan Danveis calls bim.” 

«“ Yes,” replied Eleanor, slightly colouring, “we 
could not be off asking him, because he acts as Sir 
Alfred’s second in canvassing the neighbouring county, 
and they are quite inseparable. Mr. Grant’s little pro- 
perty ‘marches’ with mine, though we do not march 
long together, as his whole estate is scarcely so exten- 
sive as one of my largest farms. Yet you would be 
astonished what influence he has acquired in the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as on his uncle Sir Evan Grant’s 
extensive property near mine. All my people talk of 
his old descent, and his high principles and extensive 
benevolence, as if he were really a man of consequence.” 

“Mr. Grant may say, like Sir Lucius O’Trigger, 
though the mansion-house and dirty acres have slipped 





| he is accused of being rheumatic, which shows him to 
| be very much broke. 





I understand that we are to | 


| 
| 


| 





* Among the blind, a one-eyed man is king. 


| pidly ran up quite a little romance in her own mind, as 


fresh as ever,” observed Miss Marabout, with a con- 
temptuous laugh. 
“T shall not be sorry to see him back, however,” 


| besides, when Sir Alfred Douglas and Mr. Grant started 


“You really do task them very hard, and hold out 


in her usual fawning tone. “ Positively Lord Alder- 
by’s attentions to your white poodle are quite beyond 
| praise.” 
| «Poor dear Blanco! it will be my greatest joy in 
returning home to meet him again,” exclaimed Eleanor, 
affectedly. “He sent me a wag of his tail by the last 
letter 1 had from the housekeeper, and Lord Alderby 
has certainly been an admirable tutor. Blanco sits at 
the piano, and makes sounds not much more discordant 
than Lady Susan Danvers, when she sings her only 
song, ‘ Di Tanti Palpiti;? and I am told, when you ask 
the dear dog what he would do for papa, he barks like a 
fury; but if he is asked to show what he would do for 
me, he falls down dead. That was really no bad idea of 
gallantry for an elderly gentleman like Lord Alderby to 
teach him.” 
| «If you could only grind his lordship young again, 
| and get a carpenter’s plane to diminish his enormous 
| physiognomy,” said Miss Marabout, “ he might be, with 
| the earl’s coronet, a very endurable person. What a 
| pity it is that such a man should ever grow old; but I 
| remember our hearing, last time he dined at Barnard 
| Castle, that the only tooth in his head was aching; and 





In short, it seems like summer 
and winter when you and he are together.” 

“Did you ever hear the fable,” asked Matilda, 
“that once upon a time Cupid and Death having fallen 
asleep, Mercury very mischievously mingled their arrows, 
which accounts for young people sometimes dying, and 
for very old people falling in love ?” 


—<>>— 
CHAPTER IV. 


The yew-tree lent its shadows dark, 
And many an old oak, worn and bare, 
With all its shiver'’d boughs was there. 


During the progress of their journey, in that sin- 
gularly bleak and desolate stage between Dalnacardoch 
and Dalwhinny, the evening had nearly closed in, when 
Matilda was surprised to observe a well-mounted eques- 
trian, in a long horseman's cloak and very much muffled 
up, who rode alongside of the britschka, and stared 
incessantly at the whole party, as if he were resolved to 
identify them; but the instant that Eleanor perceived 
the stranger, she let down her veil, put up her parasol, 
and looked at Miss Marabout, who immediately did the 
same, while they began to exchange a few whispering 
exclamations of surprise and annoyance. Matilda ra- 


to whom this mysterious incognito might possibly be, and 
she thought his appearance fitted him admirably to act 
the villain of the piece. He had a dark, Schedoni-look- 
ing countenance, and his large eyes were so extremely 
prominent, that, whenever he winked, it seemed an 
equal chance whether his eyeballs were shut in, or shut 
out; he was apparently about fifty years of age, but still 
in the vigour of his strength, and rode extremely well. 
It is astonishing when people are traveling, how intense 
is their curiosity to know the name of every individual 
who may happen to lodge at the same inn, or to pass on 
the road. Matilda had wearied herself with conjectures 
about the probable rank of their fellow traveller, when, 
next morning, Sir Richard mentioned, in a tone of appre- 
hension to Eleanor, as if he anticipated an explosion of 
indignant surprise,that he had “ accidentally met Arm- 
strong, who offered to breakfast with them at the next 
stage.” ‘This intelligence was received in angry silence, 
and Matilda then remembered to have heard very fre- 
quent complaints from her cousin, that an old frieud of 
Sir Philip’s had almost forced himself into Barnard Cas- 
tle during the previous summer, and steadily kept his 
position there in defiance of every stratagem which 
Eleanor’s ingenuity could suggest to disiodge him. 
Matilda had laughed often at the stories she heard of the 
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angry flash of Eleanor’s eye could be followed by the 


and of the dogged unconsciousness with which her hints 
and sarcasms were all received by the object of them; 
and she could scarcely help smiling, when at length ¥,. 
Armstrong entered their sitting-room, with the sort of 
awkward swagger which is usually assumed by those 
who are doubtful of their welcome and determined {o 
brave the worst. Eleanor gave him a look of tall cop. 
tempt, and scarcely bent her head in return for a how 
of almost exaggerated respect with which the intruder 
saluted her. Not a word passed between them; yet 
Matilda could not but observe an expression of fierce 
malignity which glittered for a moment in the large pro. 
minent eye of Mr. Armstrong while he bent it on Elea. 
nor’s haughty countenance, and then turned to Sir 
Richard, who received his guest with that air of easy, 
good-natured hospitality which nothing could alter, ~ 

Few words passed between them, however, as both 
gentlemen had good traveling appetites; and now be- 
gan “the war of waiters, the wreck of butter, and the 
crash of egg-shells,” while Mr. Armstrong “ troubled” 
Eleanor for as many cups of tea as if he had been Dr, 
Johnson. Towards the close of breakfast, when Miss 
Marabout accidentally eddressed Miss Howard by name, 
Mr. Armstrong suddenly started round, with an expres. 
sion of surprise, and held his tea-cup suspended in his 
band, while his large eyes became fixed upon Matilda, 
and he repeated the sirname again, as if to assure him- 
self of her identity, while she looked at him in return 
with astonishment to perceive the sensation which had 
been so unaccountably occasioned ; and Eleanor whis- 
pered to Miss Marabout, in a tone of satirical wonder— 
“ Quite a dramatic start! It was really equal to Kean 
in Macbeth !” 

Mr. Armstrong instantly made an effort to recover 
himself on hearing this remark ; but Matilda observed, 
with perplexity, that frequently during the progress of 
breakfast he stole an examining glance towards the place 
where she sat, and still @he “ wonder grew” why her 
name should be an object of such peculiar interest to a 
person whom she was never conscivus of having met 
before. 

When the travellers were about to resume their jour 
ney, Matilda was unexpectedly accosted by Mr. Arm- 
strong, who remarked, in an undet-tone which seemed 
intended to be confidential, and with a very peculiar 
look to which she vainly endeavoured to assign a mean- 
ing, that “ he was delighted to see nER on the road to 
Barnard Castle, as no one on earth had a better right to 
enter that house.” 

“ We both derive our right from the same origin, Mr. 
Armstrong,” replied she, siniling. “ Sir Richard’s kind 
invitation is our best passport.” 

“ Perhaps I could show you a still surer one,” mut- 
tered he in a mysterious tone. “It would be wortha 
trifle to me were mine half as good; but if Sir Philip’s 
old friends are not better treated, your satirical cousia 
may yet have cause to remember a certan fable about 
the cow who stuck herself with her own horn. What 
would you give me, Miss Howard, to solve that riddle 
for you? Perhaps I may, if you promise to make it 
worth my while.” 

“It is worth every man’s while, Mr. Armstrong, to 
do what is right, and nothing can ever make it worth 
your while to do wrong, therefore I can only leave you 
to judge for yourself, whatever the case may be,” said 
Matilda, turning away with unconquerable dislike from 
the sinister expression of his countenance. “ All I ven 
ture to recommend is, that you should neither act nor 
speak upon an angry impulse.” 

“ You are the last person on earth who should have 
given me that advice,” replied Mr. Armstrong with a 
loud laugh which grated harshly on the gentle ear of 
Matilda, and she hastily sprang into the carriage, wher 


Eleanor wasted a number of witticisms on her cousit 
about the impression she had so suddenly made ; bot tx 
career of her humour was changed into a burst of indig- 
nation when she heard Mr. Armstrong call out, in a 
apologetic tone, to Sir Richard, who looked little less 
astonished than his daughter, that « he should scarcely 
be able to reach Barnard Castle before Christmas, as he 
was torn to pieces with engagements, but would cer 
tainly reserve a week or two fer their hospitalities 
that time.” 


Before any one could frame an answer, and before the 





heiress’ contrivances to affront him out of the house, 


sharp word that was ready, the incorrigible offender had 
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finished a civil speech with which he expressed his con- 
sciousness of being “ always so kindly welcomed ;” and 
waving his hat with a look which showed how fully he 
understood the real state of the case, Mr. Armstrong 
spurred his horse and galloped down the hill. 

Matilda Howard’s youthful spirits rose with the 
buoyancy of health and natural cheerfulness—her cheek 
was restored to its wonted bloom, and the light of joy 
and goud-humour shone in her bright blue eyes, for she 
encouraged in herself thit continual expectation of plea- 
sure which is in itself a pleasure—yet she had many 
difficulties and discouragemerts to encounter from Elea- 
nor, which if she had allowed herself to dwell upon 
them, might well have checked and repelled a mind so 
sensitive as hers. If she was silent, her cousin snecred 
at “ people” who thought nobody good enough to con- 
verse with—when she remarked on the weather, Eleanor 
seemed to think her commonplace—if she spoke of books, 
it was pedantic—if she broke forth into admiration of 
the landscape, she was ridiculed as being sentimental ; 
and the most cautious approach to religion was received 
by both her companions with marked disapprobation. As 
long as the talk was of Eleanor’s lovers, her estates, her 
jewels, or her horses, conversation flowed smoothly on 
with unabating animation—even the outrageous mis- 
takes of her footman, or the follies of her French maid, 
were subjects of legitimate attention, and her very lap- 
dog was promoted into an object of excessive interest ; 
for it may be observed, that when people are exceed- 
ingly self-important, a part of their system is to raise the 
dignity of every creature belonging to them. At the 
inos where they stopped to dine, Eleanor instantly sent 
the waiter to order “a chop for Fancy, done without 
pepper, and to be served up immediately, as she did not 
agree with irregular hours;” and it was the young 
heiress’ whim to make her dog of more consequence than 
any one except herself. 

As Eleanor persevered in an aristocratic time of 
setting out late in the forenoon, Matilda gained many 
hours every morning, during which she enjoyed a soli- 
tary ramble amidst those glens and mountains which are 
scattered along the Highland road. By the peep of 
day, while the heiress and Miss Marabout were buried 
in deep repose, her early steps were brushing the 
spangled dew from the grass, while the clear, cool 
breeze played among her hair, and brightened the bloom 
on her transparent cheek. Matilda’s sylph-like figure 
had lost nothing of its juvenile grace, and she looked 
like a blossom of spring, while she glided along the shady 
paths, or stood beside the stream, listening with rapture 
to the morning song of the skylark soaring rapidly aloft, 
or to the brilliant chorus of blackbirds and thrushes, 
which seemed in gay emulation to drown each other's 
notes. Matilda’s voice was sometimes raised in the deep 
solitude of nature, and tuned to a hymn of praise, while 
her thoughts arose in ardent gratitude to Him who 
formed those glorious scenes, and had placed her there 
to appreciate and enjoy them. “Can any artificial plea- 
sure of life be compared,” thought she, “to that which 
the God of Nature provides in such a world of beauty 
as this ! 


‘Surrounded by his power we stand, 
On every side we feel his hand, 
Ob! skill for human reach too high, 
Too dazzling bright for mortal eye !’ ” 


Nature may well be said to reward all her lovers 


| litude is sweet,” and with whom she could live in the 


interchange of thought and feeling. Her disposition 
was peculiarly social, and she had long felt conscious 
that, even in religion, it is almost essential to have some 
one with whom we can exchange the communication of 
those joys and sorrows which can only be imparted in 
the most perfect confidence, and in which she had once 
enjoyed a degree of entire sympathy which could never 
be looked for again. The thoughts of her departed 
friend brought a tear of tender and mournful remem- 
brance to her eye, as she glided on with no sound to 
accompany reflection but that of her own light elastic 
step upon the path. 

There was one forbidden hope that forcibly obtruded 
itself on her mind, and which seemed to recur the 
oftener the more carefully it was banished. Who does not 
know that Vouloir oublier quelque chose c’est y penser?* 
and our heroine could not entirely forget the more cul- 
tivated scenes of Douglas Priory, where conversations 
which had lasted but a few moments had fixed them- 
selves on her memory for ever. Sir Alfred Douglas was 
the only person Matilda had ever met with who seemed 
thoroughly to understand her sentiments, and to whom 
she scarcely found a necessity for expressing them, so 
entirely did his thoughts sympathise with her own. He 
had shown so much pleasure in consulting her taste 
upon all his projected improvements at the Priory, 
and she was conscious of his having adopted so many of 
her suggestions, of his intense delight in her music and 
conversation, and of his frequent mancuvres to be near 
her, that nothing but his unexpected departure for the 
continent had occurred to check her increasing belief in 
his attachment to herself, which his conduct in several 
respects had partly served to confirm. On one occasion, 
when he had requested her to gather a bouquet of wild- 
flowers, and she presented hin with a group of heart’s- 


member the look of sensibility with which he had 
remarked that it was impossible for him to keep both, 
upon which he threw away the heart’s ease, and insisted 
on dividing the forget-me-not with herself. Time, which 
had obliterated many subsequent scenes and events from 
her memory, had left that hour as vividly present to her 
mind as ever; but always anxious to place a proper 
control on her natural susceptibility of disposition, ani 
conscious that, in every circumstance of life, there is a 
duty to be done, Matilda felt that she ought certainly to 
consign into oblivion any idle imagination which inter- 
fered with the serenity and peace that are the best ac- 
companiments of true devotion, and which were never 
in so much danger of being disturbed as when some of 
those words or actions occurred to her memory, which 

had once led her young mind to believe that she was an 

object of secret preference to Sir Alfred. 

To Eleanor, her cousin’s unaffected delight in the 

wonders and the beauties of creation was a subject of 
ridicule and incredulity. «* Why, Matilda, you are quite 

in a fine frenzy,” exclaimed she, sipping her coffee, and 

looking sleepily at her cousin’s glowing animated coun- 

tenance. “ You remind me of the tourists’ guide-books, 

which not only describe what we are to see, but how we 

ought to feel. ‘ Here the spectator will be enraptured.’ | 
But I never follow any one’s lead, and would not have 
spared a single exclamation, nor a line of poetry for 
your cascade. It is the sort of thing I always detested, 
lionising waterfalls; and indeed upon that score I am 
sadly like Madame du Deffand, who complained that she 
tired to death of ‘innocent pleasures.’ How often I 





Without disappointing any ; and never had she a more 
ardent admirer than in the pare mind of Matilda How- 
ard, who gazed ip unwearied delight on the last bright 
smiles of autumn, already clothed in her fancy dress of 
many colours. Sie watched the rising sun struggling 
through the morning clouds, and observed, with almost 
poetical interest, the various and singular effects of mist 
upon the distant hills and moorland solitudes. At times, 
the fog seemed like a boundless ocean, waving beneath 
her feet, while here and there a mountain-~top appeared, 
like a distant island on the sea, and frequently the bills 
were only screened from her sight by a thin coquettish 
veil of mist, which hung in graceful draperies on the 


have been obliged from complaisance to set out on what 
is cruelly nicknamed a party of pleasure, to scramble up 
a steep, slippery, ill-kept path, with occasional chasms 
of several feet to leap over, A canopy of dripping trees 
over head, and a deep abyss of green leaves below, 
through which you occasionally catch a peep of some 
stones and gravel, said to be the channel of a river. 
Then comes the cascade, not much fuller than my shower- 
bath, streaming and trickling down like a squirt. I am 


certain we might drink up all the water you have seen 
to-day ; and that if a register were kept of wet feet and 
torn petticoats, it would be carried nem. con., that ‘ le 


height, or stretched in wreaths along the mountain top, | jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.’”’t 


till at length, floating off in transparent clouds, it dis- 
played their massy outlines and Alpine forms, broken 
into a rich variety of light and shadow. 

Much as Matilda enjoyed those lonely rambles, she 


“ No, no, Eleanor, you must have admired it. The 


birds were all crazy this fine morning, they sang so 


* The wish to forget a thing makes one think of it. 





Yet felt the want of one who would say to her that “ so- 





t The game is not worth the candle. 





ease and forget-me-not, Matilda could not cease to re- | 
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beautifuliy, and the deep bass of the waterfall made a 
splendid accompaniment of natural music.” 

«“ T always think, in such a scene, of the comparison 
that a cascade is Jike,a scolding woman, beautiful to look 
at, but in a perpetual brawl.” 

“ Yes, it is indeed perpetual, and makes me feel like 
one of the summer flies that skim along the surface of 
the stream, when I hear the voice of its waters, and see 
the tumult that has been raging there, with so much life 
and animation, ever since the world began, and which 
will continue in all its vivacity for ages after we are 
swept away and forgotten.” 

“ Matilda, one would imagine you had visited the 
Falls of Niagara at least to-day ; but I have no turn for 
rhapsodising about frowning mountains, and murmuring 
streams, and fleecy-hosiery clouds. Perhaps one may 
do so occasionally in society for effect; but to come 
| blazing in, as you have done this morning, in a real fit 
| of genuine ecstasy about nothing, is quite out of my 
} line. With a wide domain of one’s own to admire, 
| where, like Robinson Crusoe, ‘I am monarch of all I 
| survey,’ the country is endurable; but otherwise give 
| me any town on earth, Berwick, or Muttonhole in pre- 
| ference.” 
| «J always feel like Cowper, that God made the coun- 
| try, and man made the town ; and mine is like the sen- 

sation of a bird escaping from its cage, when first we 
| emerge into green fields and gay shrubberies again. I 
| could have embraced the first tree on our road, for it 
| seemed like a long absent friend restored to me again.” 

“ ¢ Chacuna son gout ;'—but if you want mountains, 
| Arthur's Seat is quite sublime enough to satisfy me. 
| For varied scenery, take a circuit of the Calton Hill; 
for umbrageous shades give me « parasol; and for a 
romantic loverising promenade, scramble up the steep 
side of the Castle rocks. Then for moonlight, you may 
indulge in a stretch along Prince’s street, watching the 
splendid shops, glittering like Aladdin’s palace with gas- 
lamps, shining picturesquely through a long perspective 
of gauzes, feathers, and artificial flowers; the apotheca- 
ries’ shops sending forth a stream of green and rose- 
coloured light; the pedestrians lounging about with 
cigars in their mouths; and the New Club, which blazes 
for an instant, like lightning, as you pass, showing a 
momentary glimpse of its members, picturesquely grouped 
on the sofas and chairs. How I wish the whole build- 
ing, with its contents, could be transported to my gate, 
for Barnard Castle will be as dull as a hen-coop during 
the next two months. There is no resource in the house 
except Blanco, and not a single victim to be captivated 
but Lord Alderby, whom I shall be almost tempted to 
accept, for something to do.” 

“ Many girls marry for no better reason,” said Ma- 
tilda. 

“True enough !—I verily believe that if trousseau.r, 
favours, white satin, feathers, blonde, and marriage- 
jaunts were abolished, and that no paragraph in the 
newspapers was allowed to commemorate the event, and 
no happy couple permitted to set off in a more splendid 
cavalcade than they are daily accustomed to, half the 
young ladies who fancy themselves desperately in love, 
would remain very rationally at home. That newly in- 








' vented word excitement, is the pleasure which we are 


all in pursuit of; and whether it be dancing or matri- 
mony, the revolution of kingdoms or the death of ac- 
quaintances, all contribute their quota to that degree of 
excitement which is become an actual necessary of life.” 

“So much stimulus to the mind is like drinking 
brandy ; it may produce temporary exhilaration, but leads 
to a painful reaction afterwards. This life has been truly 
called a changeable scene—a procession of trifles—the 
chief interest of which is not derived from the incidents 
themselves, but from the use we make of them in cor- 
recting our own dispositions and habits of thinking.” 

“ Matilda, you shall be fined for preaching without a 
license ! I am always afraid to articulate three syllables 
now, because a sermon is so sure to explode in my face. 
Pray talk occasionally without attempting my reforma- 
tion, or considering yourself a home missionary appoint- 
ed to convert ine; for really, my good friend, if Mrs. 
Stevens at Knaresborough ever wants an assistant and 
successor, I shall make a point of recominending you.” 

“T have perhaps been unguarded, Eleanor, but the 
time was once when I might have thought aloud with- 
out the danger of being misconstrued ; and you know 
perfectly that I never talk at any one, but often make 
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these commonplace reflections more to school my own 
mind than others, for even the frequency with which 
they have already been made proves their importance ; 
and I am anxious to forget nothing that may strengthen 
the clue with which we shall be safely guided through 
the labyrinth of life.” 

Advancing towards Inverness, the features of the 
country became more majestic, and Matilda’s heart ex- 
panded with astonishment and delight when their car- 
riage swept round the projecting elbow of a hill, and her 
eyes first dwelt upon the unrivaled splendour of Cro- 
marty bay. Its broad expanse shone like a sapphire, 
amidst an amphitheatre of rugged mountains, clothed to 
their summits with patches of natural wood, tinged in 
all the richest hues of autumn, while here and there a 
brilliant sunshine glittered through the branches, and 
painted every leaf upon the ground beneath. No painter 
could have ventured to mix such bright and varied tints 
on his pallet, as were glowing in gaudy splendour be- 
neath a setting sun, on the sparkling waters, the glitter- 
ing sails, and the waving forests of Cromarty. A light 
« skiff” of rain which fell in the sunshine as they passed, 
looked like a shower of diamonds, and the glorious arch 
of a rainbow, which stretched across the sky, was re- 
flected like a magic circle in the mirror benvath. 

Tears of admiration sprang into Matilda’s eyes when 
she looked upon this profusion of beauty; but she dared 
not give vent to a single thought that filled ber heart at 
the moment, when it overflowed with devout and holy 
joy. No answering look was elicited when she turned 


to Eleanor and Miss Marabout for sympathy, but giving 


a cold glance of indifference at the brilliant panorama, 
accompanied by an impatient conjecture whether Sir 
Richard had yet reached Dingwall to order dinner, they 
resumed an interesting discussion relating to the intole- 
rable stupidity of Pauline, and her extreme dislike to 
her deputy, Nanny Muckleraith, many strong evidences 
of which were related by Eleanor with infinite zest and 
only slight disapprobation. 

“I never see that poor girl, now; for Pauline is out- 
rageously jealous of her being so excessively admired, 
and I scarcely dare mention her name. You know one 
inust keep on good terms with an abigail, coute gui coute, 
and mademoiselle never does my hair tolerably unless 
she is in good humour.” 

«“ Then Pauline may be considered as a viceroy over 
you,” observed Matilda; “and poor Nanny, when ex- 
posed to all the whim and caprice you describe, must 
often look back with regret on the garden at Ashgrove, 
and wish she had still to sow turnips instead of hand- 
kerc biefs.” 

« Pray send for her sometimes, then, and be melan- 
choly together,” replied Eleanor, laughing. “She has 
almost broken her heart lately, I am told, about some 
foolish attachment to William Grey, the under gardener, 
and it really provokes one to hear of such intolerable 


stupidity, I told her once that nature had made a mis- 


take in giving her such a name and station, but that, if | 


she pleased me, I would rectify the blunder.” 

«“ Most generous, indeed,” said Miss Marahout. 

“She was very grateful at the time, but Nanny is 
never two hours of the same mind, and has become so 
flighty and odd of late, that I sometimes think she is 
scarcely in her right senses. You know her father was 
once in confinement for a year, and there is a glare in 
her brilliant eyes that sometimes almost alarms me, es- 
pecially since this affair of William Grey, and all her 
brouilleries with Pauline. Luckily they have not a lan- 
guage in common, to quarrel in,” added Eleanor, laugh- 
ing, “as each is obliged, for indispensable reasons, to 
prefer her own ; and it is fortunate in another respect, 
as Pauline is quite a Frenchwoman in her principles, if 
she can be imagined to have any principles at a!l—she 
flirts prodigiously, and is not supposed to be of very im- 
maculate reputation ; but I must turn a deaf ear to all 
gossip on that score, seeing that I could not exist, or at 
least dress without her.” 

“Is there likely to be a change of ministry soon ?” 
asked Matilda; “ you seem to find great faults in the 
present administration.” 

“ No, no! as Charles the Second observed, there may 
be oppression and injustice against my subjects, but I 
see nothing against myself,” replied Eleanor, in a tone 
of great complacency ; for it is a favourite piece of self- 
importance with vain people to set themselves above 
gencral rules, and to boast of doing what no other per- 
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son could venture—so that when Eleanor talked of keep- 
ing a maid whose character appeared questionable, it was 
to show with what impunity she might brave Matilda’s 
opinion, or that of any one else who was tied down to 
ordinary customs in their actions and thoughts. 


—=>—— 
CHAPTER V. 
This castle hath a pleasant seat !—Macseru. 


Matilda had not imagined it possible that any acces- 
sion of dignity could take place in the demeanour which 
Eleanor assumed throughout their journey ; but when 
her carriage at length reached the princely domain of 
Barnard Castle, she seemed to swell out with fresh im- 
portance, while, assuming a studied air of indifference, 
she pointed out all that might enhance the estimate of 
her extensive possessions, saying, in the careless, acci- 
dental tone usual among landed proprietors, « All the 
grounds on each side of the road now are mine. I am 
Marquis of Carrabas, whichever way you turn.” 

A fat, unwieldy, consequential looking old woman 
swung Open an enormous iron gate, surmounted by ar- 
morial shields bearing the Barnard arms, and flanked by 
two ivy-covered lodges, which were so handsome as to 
give promise of future magnificence ; and the approach 
was entered by a dense wilderness of trees, like an In- 
dian jungle, through which the road cut its winding 
way, till it emerged upon the noble and extensive park, 
stretching, with its verdant glades and lofty woods, to 
the utmost verge of the horizon. Large groups of an- 
cient trees bowed their majestic heads on every side ; 
while Eleanor, in the exuberance of her spirits, bowed 
to them in return; and the graceful fallow deer might 
be seen pasturing in distant herds, or occasionally toss- 
ing their brasching horns, and bounding across the vel- 
vet sward. A broad river, which flowed impetuously 


| through the park, swept almost round the house, and 


was lost in a lake of such crystal clearness, that the 
variegated tints of every tree were reflected on its bo- 
som; and the whole was closed in by a distant range of 


| craggy mountains, crested by dark thickets of pine, 


which were seen in bold relief on the evening sky. Ma- 
tilda stood up in the carriage, partly to indulge, but 
chiefly to conceal the emotion with which she was filled 
by such a scene. 

“ Miss Marabout,” said Eleanor, gazing with proud 


| exultation at some wide spreading oaks which skirted the 


terrace, “I should not like to be as old as the very 
youngest of those trees; but it would certainly be desi- 
rable to resemble them in one respect—becoming always 
more beautiful the older they grow. What changes I 
shall have to make here,” added she, glancing a magnifi- 
cent look around. “ No alteration has been attempted 
for centuries, and if my great grandfather Sir Hilde- 
brand himself could come back for a day or two, he 


would scarcely discover any innovations ; but I shall cut | 


and carve in all ditections, to show what the finger of 
taste can do.” 

“ Those mountains, hills, and valleys will not be easily 
altered,” thought Matilda. “It is in such scenes as 
these that men have doubted whether the natural beauty 
of the world was not allowed to continue unimpaired, 
while its moral beauty has been defaced. I often meet in 
society the most pleasing natural characters, and I look 
at such scenes of natural beauty as these till I imagine 
them fragments and specimens, as it were, of what has 
been once, and of what will be again.” 

“| mean to prove myself a model of taste, as well as 
of all the other virtues and graces,” continued Eleanor. 
« You know, Matilda, the genius of most ladies is con- 
fined to planning improvements on a cap, or to mean- 
dering over mazes of muslin and tulle; but mine shall 
be immortalised on vistas, flower-beds, clumps, ard plan- 


| tations, which will astonish your weak mind. And now 


let me introduce you to my chateau.” 

Miss Howard turned her eager eyes, and beheld, on 
the declivity of a neighbouring hill, the noble command- 
ing site of Barnard Castle, which was a striking speci- 
men of feudal magnificence, with its lofty circular 
towers, and venerable time-worn battlements, shooting 
upwards amidst a veteran battalion of aged fir trees, 
which seemed to protect the walls, and bid stern defiance 
to the gayer and more modern tenants of the park. A 
flight of noisy rooks expressed their terror and annoy- 
ance at any symptoms of human habitation by cawing 





place had remained during the period when Sir Philip 
wasted his years in an Italian villa, and allowed « spj. 
ders to hang their tapestry” on the walls of that splendid 
home which Providence had assigned him. 

The interior of Barnard Castle corresponded with Ma. 
tilda’s expectations, though the floors were all so polished, 
and the roofs so elaborately decorated, that she nearly 
lost her equilibrium in looking upwards, and would have 
entered the house with a series of prostrations, like the 
Hindoo devoices, had it not been for Sir Richard’s hos. 
pitable alacrity, who met her at the door, and handed her 
in with a truly gratifying degree of empressement and 
kindness, 

“It would require a twenty horse-power to move this 
chair,” said he, placing her safely in one, which stood 
beside a blazing fire. “ Probably some of your progeni- 
tresses wore out a pair of eyes in embroidering those 
beautiful designs.” 

“T hate designs and designing people too; but there 
are some of my relations still left who are of that class,” 
exclaimed Eleanor, in a peevish tone, which was loud 
evough to reach Matilda’s wondering ears, while the 
heiress stood at a full length mirror, arranging her shining 
curls, and catching the reflection ef her aerial figure in 
the numerous antique looking-glasses which hung around 
the walls, in massy frames of oak. “ How frightful | 
look, after our long cold drive to-day !” 

“So you do!” replied Sir Richard, archly. « Only 
think, Eleanor, what successive generations of beauties 
have admired themselves in that ancient mirror.” 

“ But the last is not the least,” interrupted Miss Mar. 
about, with flattering emphasis. 

“ Dear Eleanor, what head could stand all this!” 
thought Matilda, listening with affectionate regret to the 
fawning adulation which followed, while she also con- 
templated, in silent admiration, the gorgeous splendour 
of her cousin’s newly acquired possessions. Once more, 
while she rose up and strolled, neglected and alone, into 
the quaint old library, Matilda revived her resolution to 
| view Eleanor’s conduct towards herself with partiality 
and complaisance ; to bear all things, to believe all things, 
to hope all things, and, far from bringing on estrange- 
ment by that captiousness in anticipating affronts which 
is too common on the part of old friends towards those 
who are suddenly elevated, she resolved, in all the firm- 
ness of Christian principle, not even to “ harbour a sus- 
picious thought ;” and she turned speedily back, to» ar- 
ticipate in the joyful meeting which took place between 
Eleanor and her professed idol, Blanco, on whom the 
heiress lavished every term of rapturous endearment, 
speaking all the time in that peculiar tone of nonsense 
which ladies reserve for the entertainment of lap-dogs and 
babies. At length this scene having been prolunged to 
the utmost possible duration, and Eleanor having after- 
wards given to Pauline a million of orders and counter: 
| orders, she felt at leisure to take Matilda a tour of the 
| sitting-rooms, which she displayed with all the gay de- 
light of a child exhibiting its last new toy, turning fre- 
quently round to her cousin, and exclaiming, “ Now, 
| don’t you envy me, Matilda ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied she, with that good-humoured 
sympathy which was as ready for the joys as the sorrows 
of her friends. “ What you have shown me to-day re- 
minds one of Hafiz, in the Arabian Nights, who bor 
rowed an ointment which enabled him to behold all the 
treasures of the world; but when he wished inordinately 
to possess them, you know, Eleanor, he tried a second 
application, and lost his eyesight entirely ; so let me be 
aware of deserving such a fate. My business is to leam 
how to be abased, while you must study how to abound, 
because both situations are appointed to us; and I feel 
such implicit confidence in the unerring wisdom which 
directs our different circumstances, that I could almost 
feel as. Fénélon did, who once observed that he would 
not be at the trouble of lifting up a straw to make any 
| thing in life different from what he found it.” 
| Sir Richard, who only lived from meal to meal, bad 

dropped several emphatic hints on the propriety of be 
| ing rigidly punctual at dinner, before Eleanor conde- 
| scended to appear conscious of their import, till at lengt 
| she started up, and proposed to show Matilda her room. 
| * But, in the first place, like all ladies doing the honours 
| of a country house, let me deliver a set speech, hoping 
you will be perfectly comfortable, make yourself quite # 
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home, ring for tea nine times a day, if you choose, and 
for every other necessary of life that may be requisite, 
&c. Pauline is such a fine lady, that I dare not ask her 
to attend on all the stray misses who wander here with- 
out abigails, therefore Nanny has orders to be in every 
corner of the house at once, to arrange all the dresses 
that require to be put on for breakfast and dinner. As 
for hair dressing, those who cannot manage to do their 
own must wear bonnets, for Nanny is scarcely fit to 
comb Blanco’s, and Pauline, who learned from the first 
friseur at Paris, finds it quite troublesome enough to 
please me.” 

«If you are superstitious, Matilda, we can soon faire 
dresser les cheveux a la téte,” said Sir Richard. “You 
are aware that an old castle in the Highlands would 
scarcely be considered respectable without its own par- 

ticular ghost, and we have a ‘murder room’ here, in 
which some ‘ Mystery of Udolpho’ was transacted long 
ago. It must be passed on the way to your apartment, 
so look well about you, though nothing very superna- 
tural has occurred in my time, except that the window- 
sashes are supposed to open and shut of themselves 
occasionally, and a terrified kitchen-maid once protested 
she had seen the ghost of a leg walking past there in the 
evening.” 

“ Probably a leg of mutton,” observed Matilda, smil- 
ing. 

. You forget, papa, that a noise of steps may be heard 
at midnight, ronning up and down stairs, often ; and do 
you not remember, one evening, when Miss Marabout 
and I watched, she at the top landing-place, and myself 
at the bottom, with an arrangement that we were to fly 
to each other whenever the noise began. The agreement 
had not been made above ten minutes before we both 
heard footsteps, and flew to meet ; but though she came 
down, and I ran up, we saw no living creature on the 
way.” 

get were probably both much excited, and mistook 
each other’s steps for something supernatural,” observed 
Sir Richard ; “ but I remember long ago a ghost club at 
Bath, for which you might both have been eligible can- 
didates, as no one could be admitted without telling a 
a perfectly new and well authenticated story of an ap- 
parition, ‘The ‘murder room’ in this house is certainly 
very singular, as it had been shut up for ages and com- 
pletely forgotten, till, in moving an old picture, the door 
was discovered by Sir Philip, who told me that nothing 
could be more strange than the first coup d’eil. Who- 
ever had been the last inhabitant, every article remained 
precisely as he had left it a hundred years before. ‘The 
bed was turned down, ready to be slept in,—towels were 
laying about the room”— 

“ His very boot-jack and slippers, I suppose,” added 
Matilda, laughing. «It reminds one, in a small way, of 
Herculaneum, and I feel quite delighted to hear that we 
pass near it in going to my lodging, that I may drop in, 
for a moment,—only for one moment, Sir Richard, to 
lionise.” 

The baronet looked at his watch, and shook his head; 
but Eleanor beckoned to her cousin with an air of more 
easy familiarity than she had condescended to assume 
lately, and they both hurried up a narrow perpendicular 
back-stair, near the summit of which were two opposite 
doors, one leading into Matilda’s room, and the other, 
which Eleanor opened first, ushered them into an apart- 
ment more singular in its aspect than her ‘guest had 
been at all prepared to see. It was a large, low-roofed, 
dark looking gallery, filled with lumber, and the extent 
was so vast, that in a dingy twilight, which penetrated 
through one or two narrow-pointed casements, the dis- 
tance was lost in obscurity, though enough was revealed 
at one glance to afford the ready eye of Matilda a field 
of unbounded diversion and curiosity. Close to the 
wall were ranged a double, and in some places a triple 
pile of foreign pictures, many in frames, and others only 
stretched upon wood. A few of the subjects were laugh- 
ably grotesque, and others appeared to be splendid speci- 
mens of art, which Sir Philip had probably meant to 
suspend in the drawing-rooms wien he returned home. 
Packing boxes on every side had been recently opened, 
and the floor was strewed with mutilated statues, Her- 
culaneum vases, casts from the antique, models of Rome, 
Pére le Chaise, and the Alps; cabinets, gems, marble 
tables, grotesque jars, and Roman enamels. High above 
all, as if contemplating this scene of devastation and 


nard, in all the bloom of youth, and of that handsome 
exterior for which he had once been celebrated. Matilda 
paused a moment to contemplate it, and she felt as if a 
whole lifetime were comprised in that single glance. He 
seemed then just entering into manhood, full of buoyant 
animation, and rich in the gifts of nature and fortune. 
All had now passed away—and what had been the re- 
sult? No domestic affection had brightened his enjoy- 
ments—no grateful tenantry had blessed his liberality— 
not a tear had been shed over his grave—not a human 
being had been benefited by his existence—but a multi- 
tude of statues and pictures were transplanted from 
Rome and Florence at his command, which now sur- 
rounded him in apparent mockery of his wasted years 
and scattered income. 

“It will divert me some wet morning to arrange the 
best of these portraits in the entrance-hall,” said Elea- 
nor; “ my grim looking ancestors have literally returned 
to the dust, they are so encrusted with it, Most of them 
were collateral relations, old maiden aunts, or admirals 
and generals, who performed the part of uncles in their 
time, but [ am about to dignify them all with new names. 
The family pedigree has furnished me with a list of in- 
numerable peers and ladies of quality, who connected 
themselves with us ages ago, and I shail have their style 
and titles engraved in gilt letters on these frames.” 

“ But, my dear Eleanor! what a want of historical 
veracity !—you cannot seriously intend turning those 
worthy, respectable ladies and gentlemen into arrant im- 
postors! Though this house has been so long shut up, 
visiters might come who could detect the alteration, and 
you may then perhaps feel, like the valet in the play, 
that it is easy to tell falsehoods, but it hurts one’s con- 
science to be found out.” 

“ I see no harm in the joke at all !—every body’s an- 
cestors look precisely the same. For instance, that lady 
with the large nosegay in one hand, and a hawk resting 
on the other; or this smiling sylph, with coral lips and 
an invisible waist, is extant in all the galleries I ever en- 
tered: and ditto, the gentleman in pink cheeks, full-bot- 
tomed wig, and steel armour, with a cannon just going 
off at his back. Their duplicates may be found in every 
old house you visit, with different names, so why should 
not I indulge my whim, seeing that it is the only plan 
which will enable me with any advantage to display 
them? The collection is so large and miscellaneous, that 
I shall be obliged to decorate the outside wall of the 
house with pictures at last, and as for the statues, I wish 
many of them could be broken into stones for the road, 
they are such mere lumber.” 

“TI cannot really stay to hear you quizzing these ve- 
nerable antiquities to their faces, and making me too late 
for dinner,” said Matilda, leading the way to her own 
room. “ You know, Eleanor, that the only subject on 
earth in which the whole civilised world has agreed, is 
in admiring such ancient specimens of art as these, and 
I shall take many opportunities here of improving my 
acquaintance with them,” 

Miss Fitz-Patrick proceeded to stir up her cousin’s 
fire, which was already like a furnace, and after indulg- 
ing in a critical examination of her simple unadorned 
dressing-box, she carelessly expressed a hope that Ma- 
tilda would be comfortable, and lounged towards the 
door, humming an opera tune, as was her continual cus- 
tom, for wherever she went Eleanor might be heard, like 
a linnet, all over the house. “I shall send up Nanny to 
unpack your valuables,” said she, satirically ; “ but real- 
ly, Matilda, that plain uncut crystal in the dressing-case 
looks so like a gentleman’s parapharnalia, that I consider 
it guite improper.” 

Matilda was disturbed from an interesting reverie into 

which she had fallen after Eleanor’s departure, by a 
gentle tap at the door, and immediately afterwards a 
smart little figure entered, most fantastically dtessed as 
a French soubrette, with her face shaded beneath a tor- 
rent of ringlets, and a light soutflet of a cap put on in 
the last extreme of affectation. Having looked at the 
intruder for some moments in silent perplexity, she sud- 
denly exclaimed, with unfeigned astonishment, “ Nanny! 
—can it be possible!—you are so altered that I really 
did not reeognise you !” 
«“ Probably not, Miss Howard,” replied she, dropping 
a very rustic courtesy, and looking exceedingly conceited; 
« Miss Fitz-Patrick said, when she sent me kere, ma’am, 
that I was so improved you would scarcely know me.” 
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“I did not say you were improved, Nanny, but alter- 


ed, and not, I fear, as far as can yet be seen, for the bet- 
ter; you know well how much I am interested in your 
welfare, and that since the time when we both were 
children my feelings have been the same, therefore it 
gives me real regret to see that you have become thin 
and pale. Ribands and millinery cannot conceal the 
real fact from an old friend like me, Nanny, and I am 
perfectly convinced you are unhappy, though I will say 
no more on the subject now, unless you want advice, or 
wish to entrust me with the cause of your uneasiness.” 

The kindness of Matilda’s manner, and the gentle, 
though sorrowful tone of her voice, recalled old feelings 
and associations to Nanny’s mind—her newly acquired 
affectation vanished at once, and she hung down her 
head in silence, while her colour went and came with 
alarming rapidity. Matilda proceeded with her toilet 
in silence ; but at length, before she left the room, Nanny 
had recovered her voice, and seemed anxious to tell the 
whole history of her distresses, from which Matilda 
plainly gathered how deeply she was attached to Wil- 
liam Grey, her former lover, though Eleanor’s advice, 
and the ridicule which had been thrown upon his rustic 
manners and appearance among her own new associates, 
had induced her hastily to break off an engagement 
which had long subsisted between them, and the struggle 
of love and ambition that became obvious when she 
spoke, would have caused Matilda to smile, had the sub- 
ject been less serious in its consequences than appeared 
probable, Nanny spoke with a husky voice and a quiver- 
ing lip, while she hastily plaited up her apron into every 
possible shape, and occasionally stole a glance at the 
mirror, which generally altered the current of her ex- 
pressions from the sincerity of nature to an artificial tone 
of rather comical conceit. 

“T often think, Miss Howard, of the time when Wil- 
liam was such a good scholar at your Sunday school— 
what a clever workman he is, too !—and then such beau- 
tiful flowers as he brought to church for me! Many an 
evening he twisted garlands of roses and honeysuckles 
in my bonnet, while we sat by the river singing our 
hymns together—but that is over now. We can never 
be friends again as we were, and often [ can neither rest 
nor sleep for sorrow to think how all is ended. Every 
one says it is for my good, and that I shall do much bet- 
ter, because William is too poor to marry,” added Nanny, 
catching a glimpse of the looking-glass. «I should have 
had no comfort with him, but hard work continually and 
coarse food. Indeed, Miss Howard, it is impossible to 
do without my tea twice a day, now that I am used to 
it, and we have every thing so grand at the second table 
thatI can never get accustomed to any discomfort again. 
How astonished William Gray would be! But he never 
comes to the house now, for he can only be admitted to 
the kitchen, and I could not. help laughing the last time 
he went there at the way he was ridiculed and taken off 
by Sir Richard’s gentleman, who can speak as like him 
as possible, and answered all he said in a vulgar voice, 
the same as his own, but rather worse.” 

“This is sad indeed, Nanny! Iam sorry for what 
you tell me about William. He was an honest-hearted 
well principled young man, who would probably have 
made you happy, and the trifling reasons that have caused 
a change, cannot long satisfy your own mind; but it is 
well when people alter before marriage rather than after 
their engagement is irrevocable.” 

«“ Yes, ma’am,” said Nanny, in a very doubtful tone, 
and with tears in her eyes. 

“T trust you will now find all for the best, and never 
repent of your decision. But, Nanny, you are in new 
and trying circumstances here, which make me feel 
most anxious on your account. Think for an instant of 
your kind benefactress, who is now no more, and reflect 
what would have been her feelings if she could see you 
at this moment. Alas, Nanny! the friend who would 
have advised and warned you, is now no more, and who 
shall supply her place to either of us? She dreaded 
your being placed in a situation of such difficulty and 
temptation as this; but once having entered it, you may 
find strength sufficient for every trial, if you seek it 
aright. Do not destroy the simplicity of mind and man- 
ners that you once had, for be assured nothing can be 
gained that will compensate for the loss, and you may 
become ridiculous even to those who appear most friend- 
ly. You move about the room now with as many con- 
tortions as an eel, and none of the faces you make in 





speaking are better than the face you have by nature, 
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Let me hope, then, that when you attend on me, [ may 
see the Nanny of former days, to remind me of Ash- 
grove, and be assured that I shall feel the warmest in- 
terest in your welfare as long as you continue to deserve 
it. I littl thought at one time that such a doubt could 


be possible; but the true test of principle is consistency 
in small matters as well as in the greatest, and before 
long I hope to see your dress and appearance more in 


accordance with the sober and rational mind you once | 
had 


—>— 
CHAPTER VI. 


That weariness of all 


We meet, or feel, or hear, or see. —COLERIDGE. 
It is difficult to realise in our own conceptions that 
the noiseless foot of Time invariably advances at the 


nor lingering in the days of our weariness. Months | 
passed on at Barnard Castle in the tranquil uniformity 
so agreeable to those who have mental resources, but | 
most tedious and intolerable to the many who, like Sir 


Richard Fiiz-Patrick and bis daughter, depend for hap- 
piness on external amusement. Eleanor, “ stretched on 
the rack of a too easy chair,” fretted and complained for 
ever, protesting that Time had certainly put a drag on 
his chariot-wheels on purpose to tease her, and Miss | 
Marabout laboriously tried to beguile the weight of pre- 
sent ennui by holding out the promise of future amuse- 
ment when Christmas festivities and an approaching 
election might be anticipated as the certain harbingers 
of gaiety—every night she remarked, in a tone of satis- 
faction, that one day was over, and on Sunday morn- 
ings ber regular salutation to Eleanor was, that another 
week had passed, and that Christmas must be at hand. 

« Yes,” replied she, in a tone of peevish resignation, 
“as the tenant said who wanted a lease of his farm for 
several centuries, ‘a thousand years soon pass away, 
and it must be aluost as long since we came bere—even 
the post-bag is empty to-day, which always happens on 
a rainy morning.” 

“It would be an excellent expedient,” observed Sir 
Richard, “to hire a few gossiping correspondents, who 
shall write regularly, and be paid like a magazine, at so 
much a line, and double price if the letter comes on a 
bad day. I would deduct, however, all paragraphs of 
apology for not writing longer, or sooner, or oftener—all 
professions of friendship, and every thing in the slightest 
degree sentimental.” 

«“ What havoe you would make at the post-office, if 
these were all expunged,”’ said Matilda; «« many of our 
letters would reach their destination as blank sheets of 


| 
| 
paper.” | 
| 
| 





“1 wonder that no quack advertisement ever proposes 
an infallible cure for ennui!” exclaimed Eleanor, lan- 


guidly. 
“ Fling but a stone, the giant dies,” replied Matilda; | 
«nothing can rid us of it entirely but exertion.” 


Meantime Eleanor never seemed to think of planning | 
any excursions to lionise ber guest over the beautiful 
scenery around ; but she cantered off on horseback alone, 
leaving Matilda to explore, in solitude, the romantic 
glens, and almost inaccessible hills in the neighbourhood ; 
while her sketch-beok became filled with views of the 
wild deep ravines, the ivy-covered bridges, the tangled 
thickets, the foaming torrent, and the green retreats, to 
which she wandered in silent, but exquisite enjoyment. 
Like all amiable minds, Matilda’s never fully enjoyed 
any pleasure till it was communicated ; ana often did 
the words of Solomon recur to her meditations—* Wo 
to him that is alone !”—she continually found the want 
a friend whose feelings might be an echo to her own, as 
even in religious enjoyment the mind seeks communion 
with a kindred spirit, that “as face answereth to face, so 
may the heart of man to man.” Frequently she stood 
on a lofty bank that overhung the village green, watch- 
ing with animated sympathy the joyful groups which 
assembled there ; and on all occasions, in witnessing the 
amusements of others, those pleasures that seemed most 
natural were those in which she felt most ready to par- 


ticipate. The group of laughing girls in a hay-field,— 
an old woman basking in the sunshine at her cottage 
door, or a child carefully cultivating its flaring wall- 


flower in a broken tea-pot, all in succession caused her 
to stop and contemplate them with benevolent interest, 
while she seldom forgot in an evening to station herself 
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at the library window, from which might be observed 
the moment when old Janet Muckleraith retired, after 
her daily labour, She could discern a clear blue column 
of peat smoke, which curled upon the distant hill-top, 
showing that the cottage fire was lighted, and then Ma- 
tilda knew that the mother and daughter were sitting 
down, with thankfulness and praise, to their evening 


| meal, 


Few recreations were so delightful to her as visiting 
the poor people around, for amongst them she discovered 
an infinite variety of character and circumstances, while 


| the strongly marked features which may be traced in 
| unpolished minds, form a subject of interest even to those 


whose motives are unsanctified by religion. Many there 
were whose genuine worth rendered them objects of real 
esteem, others whose eccentricity was so broadly exhi- 
bited, that she could not be otherwise than amused ; but 
wherever she went, her first aim was, to diffuse conscla- 
tion amidst the sorrows of those who were depressed or 
afflicted. Her most frequent visits, however, were paid 
to the cottage of old Janet, whose busy wheel was laid 
aside for the short period of Miss Howard’s visit, with a 
look of such honest heartfelt gratitude for her attention 
in calling, that Matilda scarcely required her repeated 
thanks to prove how cordially she was welcome ; and 
Martha’s tidy appearance, and still tidier house, seldom 
needed the apology, which was nevertheless invariably 
made, for its supposed disorder. 

Nothing could be more pleasing to Matilda’s young 
and buoyant mind than to observe the devout and thank- 
ful spirit which both mother and daughter continually 
maintained. Their lives consisted not in the abundance 
of the things they possessed, but, amidst hard labour 
and many privations, they spoke of countless blessings. 
Matilda observed with regret, that, latterly, when her 
children were named in the number of her comforts, the 
old woman paused in the recapitulation, while a tear 
struggled in her eye, and a look of anxious care clouded 
her usually cheerful countenance. 

“These are changed times with Nanny,” said she, 
giving a furtive, agitated glance at her visiter ; “ and 
oh! Miss Howard, I wish it may all be well, for she 
looks ill, and has a strange wild way of talking some- 
times that frightens me. I am sure her quarrel with 
William preys on Nanny’s mind, but she will not speak 
to me about it, and seldom comes here at all. There 
are plenty of good excuses; but where the will is, we 
soon find the way, I wish she would settle at home once 
more ; but Nanny is sadly spoiled for that now.” 

Matilda had little reason to doubt the truth of this 
last assertion, and would have seen still less could she 
have been present sometimes when the young beauty 
visited her mother at Gowanbank cottage, where her 
tone of conscious superiority, and fine-lady airs, formed 


| a striking contrast to the blithe and happy looks of her 


elder sister. William Grey still occasionally met Nanny 
there, though not apparently with any intention of doing 
so; but all his leisure hours were spent at old Janet’s, 
while he assisted her more active daughter in the garden, 
the dairy, and the poultry yard. No employment came 
amiss to him, when Martha required his aid. He nailed 
up clustering jessamines and honey-suckle on the rustic 
porch; he cut down the hay for her cows in the neigh- 
bouring paddock, and planted out with a group of lilacs 
the view of some rather ruinous pig-sties, which Nanny 
complained of as tormenting her eyes whenever she 
crossed the garden, 

“ William,” said Martha, one day, in the exuberance 
of her gratitude, “ I must once more get you and Nanny 
reconciled, though both very troublesome people ; I have 
nothing to do now but keep peace between you.” 

“Tt passes the power of any one to do that now,” re- 
plied he, gloomily ; “she has set me an example which 
I am very glad to follow, and I no more think her a fit 
wife for me than she does herself.” 

“T am grieved to hear this, William; for Nanny loves 
you still; and, though she is a little spoiled now, it can- 
not last. I am sure when the novelty of her fine situa- 
tion wears off, she will be the same as ever, and you may 
both be reconciled.” 

«“ No, Martha! I never should have thought of ber, 
and I never shall again; it has been a mistake all along, 
a boyish faney—but now I know my own mind, and 
prefer some one else.” 

“ You! oh, William, it is impossible ! 
break her heart; but you are not in earnest! 


Nanny would 
You are 





angry now; but remember old times, William, and do 
not quarrel -with us for a trifle. Think of the days 
when we went to school together, and you helped us 
across the burn, and gathered daisies in the fields, and 
berries on the hedges; we had no quarrels then, Wil. 
liam, and why should we have them now ?” 

« Not with you, Martha,” said William, colouring and 
speaking rapidly ; “ you must have seen long ago—you 
—you surely know that every day has shown me how 
miserable I should be with Nanny, and how happy I 
might be with—with yourself.” 

Martha started and turned pale at this unexpected 
declaration ; but, after a momentary struggle, she an- 
swered, with perfect decision of voice and manner— 

«“ No, William, I cannot listen to this; you mistake 
a little anger against Nanny for a preference of me; 
but it must not be thought of or ever mentioned again, 
She loves you, William—indeed she does. I know 
Nanny’s whole heart, and her sister must not be the 
person to break it.” 

With all the eloquence of natural feeling and true 
affection, Martha entreated William’s forbearance, and 
spoke in defence of her absent sister, while he listened 
in silence, and turned away to hide his emotion. 

“T seem changeable, Martha, and do not deserve that 
you should trast me at once,” said he, earnestly ; “ but 
time may bring all things round. If you are convineed 
of Nanny’s indifference, and of my constancy to your- 
self, shall we then be happy? I used to think, Martha, 
before I ever spoke to Nanny on the subject, that you 
liked me; and I sometimes thought even then that [ 
preferred her more on account of what other people said, 
than because I loved her myself.” 

Martha turned away, but could not reply—bher cheek 
became pale and her step uncertain; but she hurried to 
the house and closed the door. 

Many days elapsed before William saw her again, and 
it became evident that she was resolutely bent on giving 
him no opportunity to renew ‘the agitating discussion 
which had taken place between them; for it was only 
in her mother’s presence that they had at last any inter- 
course. For some time, Martha’s countenance seemed 
paler than usual, and there was an unconquerable tremu- 
lousness in her voice when she spoke ; but these emo- 
tions were speedily and resolutely subdued, so that no 
traces remained of her remembering what had passed. 

Martha usually possessed, in an eminent degree, that 
“joy of countenance” which is produced by a “glad 
heart,” and the beauty of holiness might be seen in all 
she said or did ; for like the salt that seasoned her food, 
was the prevailing zest given to every action of her life 
by the unseen presence of religious principle, and her 
life might be considered as a continual prayer, from the 
consciousness under which she lived of an all-seeing eye 
being upon her. William Grey continued his attend- 
ance at Gowanbank, notwithstanding the conscientious 
discouragement with which she persevered in avoiding 
him ; and could he have known how great was the effort 
which it caused her to do so, his estimation of her heart, 
as well as her principles, must have been greatly en- 
hanced ; for it was no common generosity which caused 
her to conceal every emotion, while she continued doing 
all in her power to bring on a reconciliation with her 
sister. Nothing could have served more strongly to ex- 
hibit the superiority of what is genuine over all that is 
false, than to see the two sisters together. Martha, in 
her printed cotton gown, checked apron, and mob-cap— 
active, neat, and cheerful, with a clean house, a bright 
fire, and a contented mind, seemed every way suited to 
be the wife of a hard working labourer like William 
Grey, who felt completely at ease and at home when he 
was with her; while her more elegantly attired and far 
more beautiful sister, assuming a listless air of conscious 
greatness, addressed him with the tone of a superior, 
and wore such a look of condescension in her manner, 
that bis usually blithe and merry countenance became 
clouded with displeasure whenever she spoke. Far from 
being apprehensive ef any change in his sentiments, 
Nanny attributed his silence and restraint to diffidence, 
and became only the more delighted with herself, and the 
more capricious and consequential in her manner ‘0 
others; so that even the gentle Martha, whose whole 
pride and affection had once been centred in her sister, 
felt hurt at the oblivion to which she had apparently 
consigned all former times, and sometimes even thought 
it necessary to drop a good humoured hint on the subject. 
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« How strange it feels,” observed Nanny one day, with 


a contemptuous toss of the head, “ when one walks on 
this fioor, to feel the sand gritting under one’s feet like a 
gravel walk.” 

« Yes,” replied Martha, smiling, “we have been all 
our lives so accustomed to Turkey carpets that it does 
seem odd; but Miss Howard never complains when she 
comes here.” 

« And those oatcakes you are baking will taste as if 
they were made of sand also,” added Nanny, pertly ; 
« ] cannot manage to eat them at all, they are so like a 
mouthful of dust,” 

« Nanny,” said old Janet, shocked at her daughter’s 
supercilious looks ; * always enter your mother’s house 
with a proper feeling of respect, or do not enter it at all. 
I can bear any distress more easily than to see a child of 
my own look as you do now. It is a Christian duty to 
govern my own family with decorum, and to preserve 
the authority that God gives me in it; therefore let me 
desire you will be dutiful both in your thoughts and 
speech while I am present.” 

There was a look of maternal command in the old 
woman’s expression and manner which was very impres- 
sive; but yet her lip quivered and her voice faltered. 
William Grey fixed his eyes upon Nanny for a moment 
with grave anxiety ; but no external symptom of com- 
punction appeared on that beautiful face, for her eyes 
were fixed on the ground, an angry frown had gathered 
on her forehead, and she seemed completely occupied in 
tying the ribands of her bonnet. He looked indignantly 
away, and tried to direct the attention of Martha to what 
passed ; but she was apparently too busy with household 
affairs to notice him, and he might have supposed her 
entirely unconscious, but for the flushed cheek and the 
tearful eye which were caused by her mother’s agitation, 
and which she vainly tried to hide. 

When William Grey got up soon after to go away, 
Nanny also took leave, apparently expecting that he 
would offer, as had been tiis custom formerly, to accom- 
pany her across the fields towards Barnard Castle; but 
not seeming conscious of her movements, he whistled a 
tune, and hurried off in another direction. The young 
beauty glanced after him with angry contempt, and then 
turned to bid her sister farewell; but Martha slipped 
her arm affectionately into Nanny’s, and looking at her, 
with an expression of almost maternal affection, she 
suddenly burst into tears. ‘Nanny! dear Nanny !” 
said she, sobbing with grief, “ why are you so changed ? 
Why do you distress our poor mother, and quarrel with 
William? Who will ever love you as we do? Oh, 
come back, before you are lost entirely. I see it all! 
you will learn to despise us, and be miserable yourself. 
What will fine people or fine clothes do for you without 
peace of mind! William will be lost for ever, and”— 

“No great loss either,” interrupted Nanny, angrily. 
« There are some as good as he, and many better, to be 
met with any day. But I am sorry to have distressed 
you, Martha. Never was a kinder sister in this world, 
and I must be very wrong indeed before you think me 
60. It was not right to speak as I did when our mother 
was by; and I cannot go home without telling her how 
sorry I am for all that passed.” 

Before Martha could reply, her sister had darted hasti- 
ly back to the cottage, and entered it with flushed cheeks 
and in breathless agitation. ‘The old woman’s head was 
sorrowfully leaning on a table when her daughter re- 
turned unobserved. A deep sigh escaped from her breast, 
and she did not look up, supposing it to be Martha. 
Nanny gently took her hand, and tried to speak; but 
her voice was inarticulate for some moments, and she 
looked at her aged parent’s solitary grief with feelings 
of severe self-reproach, 

“ Mother,” said she, in a faltering tone, “you are to 
be pitied for having such a daughter. I have been fool- 
ish and ungrateful to-da7, but I was always a poor silly 
creature, easily led away. You must take me home 
again, or I shall soon forget myself altogether. That 
grand house is not a place for me,” 

The old woman rose up and threw herself into Nan- 
ny’s arms. “Come back! my child! It is a blessing 
to know that you are still willing. I never wished you 
to leave us, and thankful shall I be for the hour when 
you are once more safe with Martha and me. We can 
easily get you work about the garden and fields; for 
William Grey says” — 

“T do not care what William says,” interrupted Nan- 
3 


ny, as her sister came into the room; “he is nothing to 
me now, and we are best asunder. The only objection 
I have to leave the castle next term is, that it would 
seem done to please William, who is the very last person 
in the world that I care about. Sir Richard’s gentleman 
says he mistook him one day for a cherry in the garden, 
his face is so round and so red.” 

The splendid monotony of Eleanor’s life grew more 
wearisome the longer it continued. Every luxury of 
existence had become as essential to her comfort, and 
nearly as imperceptible to her senses, as the air she 
breathed, while the exaggerated view she took of petty 
annoyances caused her to be fully convinced that she 
actually endured that large share of trial and vexation 
which falls, sooner or later, to the lot of every created 
being. While she wished to be envied by all the world, 
and by her cousin in particular, Matilda, on the contrary, 
frequently thought with pity and regret how little an un- 
disciplined mind can enjoy even the brightest portion of 
earthly felicity, and how singularly unprepared Eleanor 
was for the inevitable vicissitudes of life. 

«“ What a bore !” exclaimed Miss Fitz-Patrick one day, 
about the beginning of December, throwing a note 
peevishly down on the breakfast-table after a hasty pe- 
rusal. “TI have never been to church but once since we 
came here, the distance is so great for a carriage, and the 
foot-path so impassable for any one except a bog-trotter 
like you, Matilda, and here is a formal intimation from 
your paragon, Dr. Murray, the parish clergyman, saying 
that he proposes coming here to-morrow, according to 
his usual custom of giving prayers and instruction once 
a year in every house to the assembled family : he hopes 
if that time is incovenient, that I will name any other | 
day which would suit me better.” 

“ What an axcellent and venerable custom that is!” 
observed Matilda, brightening with anticipated pleasure. | 
“T like in all the great old English houses to see how 
universally they contain a little private chapel conse- 





crated to family worship ; but that admirable practice is 
so nearly obsolete now, that I am told almost the only | 
infallible proof of a mansion being really ancient is when | 
you find in it an altar to the living God.” 

« What shall we do, Miss Marabout?” said Eleanor, 
twisting the note into a variety of contortions, and finally | 
throwing it into the fire. « You know I have an ap- 
pointment to meet some of Mr. Burn’s people at Grass- 
field about the new dairy, which must not be postponed, 
and, as Sir Lucius O’Trigger says, one cannot possibly | 
be two gentlemen at once. It would be useless to name | 
any other day for Dr. Murray to come, because I never 
in my life made an assignation that it was convenient to 
keep, and the whole ceremony will be so formidable that 
I am glad of a good pretext to evade it. Matilda, you 
should personate me !—we have never met, and it would 
be a pleasure for you to be in my place a single hour. 
Pray receive Dr. Murray, and say every thing proper as 
dame du chateau.” 

« Masquerades never take place in the morning, Elea- 
nor, and you would not wish to pass a jest upon that | 
good old man when his errand here is so solemn and im- | 
portant. But if you positively cannot, or at least will 
not, postpone this architectura! excursion, I shall be very 
glad, with your leave, to meet Dr. Murray, though on 
account of the servants, as well as for your own sake, I 
still hope your decision may be revised.” 

“He is a man of extraordinary character, but quite 
out of my line,” observed Sir Richard, carefully stirring 
his coffee. “A few such people in the neighbourhood 
are very advantageous in keeping up a good understand- 
ing between rich and poor, besides that one likes to see 
a clergyman act as he preaches, and Dr. Murray’s whole 
life is a perfect sermon. The only thing in the world 
that he seems to be proud of is his profession, for no one 
can be ten mirutes in his society without becoming 
aware of it.” 

“ Matilda,” said Eleanor, with a transient look of seri- 
ousness, “ it is no small compliment to say that you will 
suit such a visiter better than I shall, though the time 
was—but no matter. He might perhaps bring back 
some of my old Ashgrove feelings, and I do sometimes 
remember those days with a kind of sorrow that you 
never can know.” 

Matilda took her cousin’s hand in silence, and a pause 
of emotion, on both sides, succeeded. Before either of 
them could speak, however, Miss Marabout hastily in- 














terposed her word—* If you once see Dr. Murray, Miss 


Fitz-Patrick, there will probably be no end to his de- 
mands on your benevolence ; for a person’s purse is no 
more his own, in the hands of a philanthropist, than of 
a highwayman. Dr. Murray and his sister are the most 
indefatigable pair I ever heard of, and establish all sorts 
of institutions ; each of which you must subscribe to in- 
stantly. Sewing-schools, knitting and spinning clubs, 
cottage readings, Bible societies, dispensaries, blind asy- 
lums, hospitables for incurables, catechising visits, and 
Sunday classes for the od, and for the young, and for 
the middle-aged. I really wonder if it all does any 
good.” 

Miss Marabout knew that it was easier to get blood 
out of a stone than money from Eleanor Fitz-Patrick 
for any purpose unconnected with ostentation or per- 
sonal enjoyment, and the effect of her exaggerated re- 
presentation was, as she expected, instantaneous, though 
Matilda made a vain attempt to oppose its pernicious 
tendency. 

“ You have built more hospitals and asylums in a 
minute, Miss Marabout, than Dr. Murray has done in a 
lifetime,” said she, dryly. “There is nothing of the 
kind at Gaelfield. He seems, from all I hear, to be so 
intent on the good of others, that one would suppose 
neither he nor his sister had any affairs of their own to 
occupy them; but all plans of benevolence are carried 
on at their individual cost. Be assured, Eleanor, that 
Dr. Murray in his ministrations, ‘ seeks not yours, but 
ou.” 

«“ Ah! when people set a good example, they are very 
apt to expect it shall be followed, and [ really cannot 
afford to do that.” 

“In one respect Dr. Murray is an exception to the gene- 
ral rule,” observed Sir Richard rising to leave the room. 
“ He has on all occasions shown remarkable attachment 
and good feeling towards this family, on account of Sir 
Philip having presented him to the living.” 

Eleanor would have laughed in good earnest had she 
read, in the mind of Matilda, with what lively interest 
and expectation she watched for the arrival of her vene- 
rable visiter. No individual, in the range of that widely 
extended neighbourhood, could have excited the same 
feeling of pleasurable anticipation from the prospect of 
his coming to Barnard Castle; for, with the grace and 
dignity of a refined and highly cultivated mind, Matilda 
yet retained much original simplicity of character ; and 
it was with a palpitating heart, and a fecling of awe 
nearly amounting to apprehension that she heard the 
library door opened next day while sitting there alone, 
and Dr. Murray entered. He was an active looking, 
middle-aged man, about fifty years of age, with rather 
homely features, and plain but dignified exterior. His 
high commanding forehead and clear intelligent eye gave 
promise of the bright intellect which reigned within ; 
and, a8 he approached, his benevolent aspect showed at 
once that bis was a countenance and manner to attract 
entire confidence, for they appeared to be external indices 
of that universal charity and kindness which are the out- 
ward badge of his high profession. 

“Miss Fitz-Patrick, I presume,” said he, extending 
his hand with a cordial smile and a look of penetrating 
interest. 

“ Only her cousin,” was the reply, with some embar- 
rassment. ‘ My name is Matilda Howard.” 

“ Miss Howard !” exclaimed D1. Murray, with a start 
of surprise and an increased expression of curiosity. 
“I have already heard of you frequently. During the 
last month of Sir Philip’s life, business obliged me to be 
in Edinburgh, and most of my time was passed in his 
society. He spoke much of you, and I felt surprised 
afterwards to hear—but no matter. ‘It is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps.’ I have frequently 
observed you at church, and took for granted that it was 
Miss Fitz-Patrick. Shall I have the pleasure of secing 
her this morning ?” 

“IT greatly fear not,” replied Matilda, colouring with 
distress, as if she had been herself guilty of the over- 
sight towards Dr. Murray which her cousin had shown ; 
and with great embarrassment, but all her usual sweet- 
ness of tone and manner, she then briefly gave a candid 
explanation of the reason why Eleanor was absent. 

“T sent previous notice of this visit, trusting if an 
engagement intervened, Miss Fitz-Patrick would afford 
me timely intimation, that any other day might be ap- 
pointed which suited her better,” said Dr. Murray, with 
a look of surprise and of grave regret. “ Let me hope 
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it need not be attributed to entire indifference, Miss 
Howard, that on this occasion any other arrangement 
should have been considered paramount to the important 
mission on which I come. I hoped much from Miss 
Fitz-Patrick. The careful instruction she is said to have 
enjoyed from one so recently departed, and the freshness 
of her feelings, which have scarcely yet had time to be 
hardened by this world’s deceitful prosperities, had caused 
me to be sanguine.” 

Dr. Murray’s manner was in the highest degree im- 
pressive, and his thoughtful eye rested on Matilda with 
a look of anxious enquiry; but her head was averted, 
and her colour rose, for she could not give one word of 
encouragement to his earnest desire and expectation. 

“There are many here who will thankfully accept 
the benefit of your instructions and prayers,” said she, 
hastily rising to ring for the servants; “ at some future 
period, let us hope that we may all learn rightly to ap- 
preciate their inestimable value.” 

Dr. Murray’s language, in tbe pulpit and at all times, 
was classically elegant; yet in a moment he could adapt 
it to the most ignorant and illiterate. He never for an 
instant degenerated into vulgarity, nor darkened counsel 
by words without knowledge; but his address to the 
assembled domestics abounded in illustrations suited to 
their various capacities, and was delivered with such 
fluency and clearness, that any child might have under- 
stood his whole remarks, Yet, though the language was 
simple, the truths he enforced were deep, mysterious, and 
comprehensive. He indulged in no fanciful explanation 
of texts, nor critical corrections of our English transla- 
tion, by which learned men too often make plain people 
distrustful of their Bibles; but his discourse contained 
a perfect compendium of Christian doctrine, so that no 
one who heard Dr. Murray with attention could remain 
ignorant of a single point essential to salvation ; while 
the whole was enforced with so much ardour, and ad- 
dressed with such earnestness to the affections and to the 
fears of those around, that he really seemed to 


“ Preach, as though he ne’er should preach again, 
To preach as dying unto dying men.” 


——— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Where'er a tear is dried, a wounded heart 

Bound up, a bruised spirit with the dew 

Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 

Of honest suffering soothed, or injury 

Repeated ft, as oft by love forgiven: 

Where’er an evil passion is subdued, 

Or virtue’s feeble embers found, where'er 

A sin is heartily abjured and left— 

There is a high and holy place, a spot 

Of sacred light, a most religious fane, 

Where happiness descending sits and smiles. 
PoLLoK. 


From this period a new era commenced in the life of 
Matilda Howard. Dr. Murray’s discri ninating eye had 
marked the animated interest with which she listened to 
all he said, and in the few words which she spoke he 
traced her deep but unobtrusive knowledge of divine 
truth. Before taking leave, therefure, he expressed a 
hope that she would occasionally visit his sister, Miss 
Murray, and co-operate with her, as far as it might be 
convenient, in some plans of usefulness among the child- 
ren of his parish which had but lately been formed. 

Matilda’s welcome, on her first visit to Gaelfield, was 
so extremely cordial, that she did not long delay return- 
ing thither; and it soon became her almost daily walk 
to hasten through a shady green lane which led that 
way, where, under sanction of Dr. Murray, she visited 
with his sister the village schools, and the lowly habita- 
tions of the rural hamlet. In every house Matilda dis- 
covered traces of his active benevolence. There the 
desponding had been encouraged, the doubting were 
confirmed, the sick received the comfort of his conversa- 
tion, the poor enjoyed the benefit of his purse, and the 
dying found the support of his prayers. Dr. Murray 
frequently inculeated a favourite opinion on all over 
whom he had any influence, that every earthly blessing 
is to be preserved only by active and vigorous exertion. 
Health, knowledge, usefulness, reputation, power, and 
wealth, must generally be earned throughout an inces- 
sant course of uoswerving self-denial, or they can sel- 
dom be permanently enjoyed ; and his own mind seemed 
in a continual state of energetic exercise. He possessed 
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invincible courage, resolution, and perseverance, which 
were never allowed to be dormant, for indolence was, in 
his estimation, next to actual sin, the greatest of all ene- 
mies to human happiness. Whether in reading, in con- 
versing, or in solitary meditation, Dr. Murray held it a 
sacred duty to redeem the time, by keeping his intellect 
at the full stretch of its powers; and even his sleep was 
not the slumber of indolence, but the deep repose of a 
mind and frame exhausted by active labour and intense 
application. His personal exertions, however, were 
limited to Gaelfield parish, for Dr. Murray never itinerat- 
ed throughout the country at the expense of charitable 
institutions for which a subscription was to be collected. 

Dr. Murray registered no wondering exclamation at 
the crowds who attended his preaching ; the multitude 
of converts who were made by one so unworthy as him- 
self; the extraordinary usefulness of books which he 
had written without a hope of their ever being read ; the 
meckness with which he had borne the “ malignity, base- 
ness, and outrageous violence” of clergymen whose 
opinions differed from his own; and the surprising re- 
spect and veneration with which he was occasionally 
treated. 

To Matilda it soon appeared as if every step which 
carried her away from Barnard Castle served to lighten 
her of a care or a vexation, and her spirits rose with the 
buoyancy of former days whenever she lost sight of its 
gloomy magnificence, and found shelter in the cheerful 
parlour of Miss Murray, where she was sure that her 
society would be prized and that her welcome would be 
cordial and sincere ; for there never existed a heart more 
open and more perfectly unsophisticated than that of 
her newly acquired friend, who treated her with almost 
motherly kindness from the first hour of their acquaint- 
ance. Miss Murray appeared some years older than her 
brother; but increasing age had not yet diminished her 
activity in doing good, nor the cheerfulness of her dis- 
position, while she stcadily pursued the even tenor of 
her course, knowing nothing of the politics, the fashions, 
or the ways of a present world. She was far from clever, 
and it was a frequent evidence of Dr. Murray’s Christian 
kindness to observe the patient attention with which he 
listened to all she said; the forbearance he exercised in 
enduring her very flagrant mistakes, and the unwearied 
pains he took to enlighten her understanding with those 
profound doctrines of our holy faith which were ever 
nearest to his own heart. 

Miss Murray had, from the very first, deliberately and 
cheerfully made up her mind to incur the odium of re- 
maining an old maid ; for though her manners, which 
were simple and pleasing, attracted an unusual portion 
of good will in society, her appearance was unprepos- 
sessing, and she anticipated no probability of exciting a 
permanent interest in any one to whom her happiness 
could have been safely confided. 

The conclusions of her own good sense had been 
hastened, however, by a family circumstance, so tragical 
in itself, that the lesson of experience and caution which 
it gave seemed to have been burnt into her mind with 
indelible characters. She had once possessed an elder 
sister, in whom her heart delighted, and who was adorned 
with every attractive quality in which she felt conscious 
of being herself deficient. Returning home one day, 
after an absence of several weeks, she flew, as was her 
custom, to Jane’s room, and entered it unnoticed. There 
she was startled and shocked to observe her usually gay 
and animated companion immovably seated in the corner 
of a distant sofa, with pallid cheek and quivering lip, 
while her eyes were fastened on a visiting card in her 
hand, which she seemed unable to cease contemplating. 
It might have appeared to a mere observer as if, in that 
small object, there could be little to raise intense emotion, 
for it contained no more than the words—* Mr. Andrew 
Falconar, P. P. C.;” yet these few solitary letters were 
the source of deep and heart-breaking sorrow. They 
spoke of years which had been passed in deceitful hope. 
They told of confidence misplaced, and they were a 
memorial of former pleasures, never more to be remem- 
bered without the anguish of blighted affection. Among 
many admirers Jane distinguished only one, whose in- 
cessant atlentions and devoted anxiety to please seemed 
to her young and confiding heart a sufficient proof of 
sincerity, though no explicit declaration of attachment 
had pledged his honour. His professional emoluments 
were scarcely sufficient for competence, and he depended 


tyranny and caprice sufficiently accounted, in Jane’s 
estimation, for delay. Meantime every hour and every 
day bore witness to Mr. Falconar’s assiduities—he was 
the companion of her walks—her escort at every party 
—he listened with intense interest to her conversation— 
turned over the leaves of music when she played, and 
sent her bouquets of flowers from his garden—whatever 
she read he read himself—and when she visited their 
mutual friends in the country, he followed her there 
with undiminished attention. Many years had thus 
passed away—the whole lifetime of her youth—and not 
a doubt ever occurred to Jane’s mind of his attachment ; 
when, on the previous week, he carelessly and accidentally 
mentioned to her brother that in a few days he was to be 
married. The card which he left that morning remained 
for hours in her hand. It was all that now remained to 
her of one who had occupied so long a period of her 
thoughts and affections. Could she have read there all 
that she desired to know, Jane would have asked whether 
any sentiment of shame, remorse, or regret, visited his 
heart when he left it. Could she have ascertained 
whether he ever loved her as she had so much reason to 
believe, she might have been soothed by the assurance ; 
or if, on the contrary, her existence had been wasted for 
one who desired only selfish gratification, then she might 
have been supported by indignation ; but what had led 
him to prefer another she never now could know, for, 
without warning or explanation, the stroke had come 
silently and suddenly as death itself. 

Jane Murray had what is called spirit. She speedily 
roused herself up to meet the occasion; called on Mr, 
Falconar’s mother when the wedding was over, congratu.- 
lated his sisters, talked of the event with her usual vi- 
vacity in every company, and apparently smiled and 
laughed as she had done before; but the Inverness Jour. 
nal, which “ advertised” the “ marriage in high life” of 
Mr. Andrew Falconar, contained, not many months after- 
wards, an announcement which few would have supposed 
to bear any connection with so brilliant an event—the 
death of Jane Murray. From this time her deeply afflict. 
ed sister, being anxious at once to establish her own mind 
in a state of peaceful tranquillity, gratefully acknowledged 
the advantage of having a brother remaining to whom 
all her confidence and affection might be devoted, and 
carefully extinguished from her ‘mind, at the early age 
when this occurred, all that anxiety and uncertainty 
which must ever attend on those who long continue to 
contemplate the probability of changing their situation 
in the world. Miss Murray considered that the game of 
life was played for a higher stake by those who married, 
than by those who did not, as the capability of happiness, 
or of misery, is unspeakably increased by entering on 
such near and sacred ties; but she looked upon it as 
almost impossible to preserve, in that situation, the calm 
tone of fecling which is peculiar to a single life, and 
which is so favourable to the cultivation of piety, though 
it requires a more than common share of good sense and 
good feeling to render it either happy or respected. The 
longer Matilda knew Miss Murray, the more she esteemed 
her amiable qualities, though the deficiency of her mental 
powers became perceptible in proportion as their inter. 
course increased ; and occasionally the contrast forced 
itself upon her thoughts between Eleanor, who was all 
talent without good feeling, and Miss Murray, who 
abounded in good feeling without a glimmering of talent. 
In the world’s estimation, how infinitely superior was 
Eleanor Fitz-Patrick, but the gentle unsophisticated dis- 
position of Miss Murray, far outweighed more brilliant 
gifls. 

« Matilda! I must really take a lionising peep of your 
Miss Murray, for she seems to be quite a phenix !”’ said 
Eleanor, one morning at breakfast, after her cousin had 
been describing, with an eloquence peculiarly her own, 
the good which was done in Gaelfield by Dr. Muriay and 
his sister. “It is always desirable to see peifection in 
men, women, or animals,” 

«TI do not promise you that on the present occasion,” 
replied Matilda; “I neither think any of my friends per- 
fect, nor wish others to believe them so. Even Dr. Mur- 
ray, much as we must admire him, is merely human, 
after all, and would be the first to acknowledge that his 
sins and infirmities are numerous every day. By him 
an hour every day is devoted to receiving any of his 
parishioners who wish to claim advice or assistance; and 
his invitation is without limit, whether to the evil or the 








for wealth on the whim of a rich and aged aunt, whose 


good ; for his sympathy extends to all without exception. 
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He keeps a register of every family under his care, 
with an account of their numbers, their habits, their 
wants, and their religious state, so that each indi- 
vidual in the humblest hovel is personally known to 
him; and I often, in my own mind, compare Dr. 
Murray to a monarch benevolently reigning in the 
hearts and in the homes of his people.” 

« We shall certainly attend. one of his levees,” 
interrupted Eleanor, laughingly directing Miss Mara- 
bout’s attention to Matilda’s countenance, which 
sparkled with animation. “I have always thought 
that nature or fortune will make a great mistake if 
you are not hereafter a parson’s wife. You would 
mend and make the family linen, prepare medicines, 
and cheap broth for the poor; and if the good man 
was not particularly bright, you could even compose 
his sermons. Dr. Murray is unluckily rather too 
old, or he would have suited admirably. By the 
way, he was tutor to Sir Alfred Douglas’s father, 
which is an additional inducement to render his ac- 
qnaintance desirable, though I scarcely know why 
that should signify either.”” Eleanor coloured, and 
rapidly continued her sentence. ‘ N’importe! we 
cannot live another day without visiting Gaelfield,— 
can we, Miss Marabout?’’ 

‘‘ Certainly not,”’ replied her companion in a very 
indifferent tone. 

‘Well, then! to please Miss Marabout, who 
seems really bent upon going, I shall drive her there 
in the pony carriage after luncheon, and meet you, 
Matilda; for, of course, some charity appointment 
will cause you to precede us by an hour or two in 
the village, where your face is better known already 
than the Saracen’s Head. Poor Miss Murray! it is 
a wonder that we did not go sooner to enjoy the 
diversion of drawing her out, as she will be quite a 
study forme. I nearly died of laughing once at an 
anecdote of your friend’s simplicity, for it was so 
perfectly ridiculous. Lord de Mainbury was out 
with the hounds, and after a capital run, they were 
completely at fault, when he suddenly observed Miss 
Murray tying up a Portugal laurel in the garden. 
‘ Was it this way that the fox passed?’ he eagerly 
inquired. ‘Yes!’ she replied, ‘near that slap in 
the wall to your right hand.’—* How long since?’ 
inquired Lord de Mainbury, impatiently reining in 
his horse. ‘ Just fifteen years ago next November!’ 
replied she, deliberately. ‘I remember it perfectly, 
for he carried off our turkey-cock.’ It is alleged 
that Lord de Mainbury’s rage at her stupidity ex- 
ceeded all bounds, and that he gets into a fury yet 
whenever the story is mentioned.” 


—_—- 
CHAPTER VIII. 


A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 
WorpsworTs. 


Or all the different aspects which insolent pride 
can assume, there is none half so oppressive to the 
object of it as voluble condescension, which was the 
form in which Eleanor occasionally delighted to 
assert her own importance among those whom she 
considered her inferiors. She entered the room at 
Gaelfield with an air of overpowering patronage, and 
with atorrent of words which completely bewildered 
Miss Murray’s small portion of wit or understanding 
while she ran on with a stream of apologies for not 
having called sooner and been a more sociable neigh- 
bour. Something of what she said appeared to be 
serious and polite, but the rest was so entirely jocu- 
lar, that her simple hostess, who could scarcely dis- 
criminate between the one and the other, stole an 
oceasional look at Matilda, with an anxious inquiring 
expression which seemed to ask, “Is your cousin 
laughing at me or not?” 

“ Miss Fitz-Patrick complimented her on all the 
good that was done in the parish, which seemed 
really to have gratified wnd surprised her; but she 
elicited some jests at the same time upon Matilda 
having been appointed “assistant and successor.” 
She admired the garden in extravagant terms, though 
there was scarcely a leaf remaining in it, and pro- 
fessed to think her own not nearly in such good or- 


der, while six gardeners were employed continually 
to dress it. She fell into raptures with Miss Mur- 
ray’s ancient Bible, and begged it might be left to 
her in a legacy. She examined some Scripture 
prints which were suspended on the wall, and after 
making several ridiculous blunders in guessing the 
subjects they represented, she turned to inspect Miss 
Murray’s bonnet, and professed an intention to order 
one immediately on the same pattern. A sly look 
which she stole towards Miss Marabout in saying 
this, betrayed to Matilda how little any degree of 
simplicity or goodness could serve as a shield from 
her cousin’s satirical propensities, who now proceed- 
ed to a critical dissertation on Miss Murray’s knit- 
ting. ‘* You must positively show me all the mys- 
teries of this business, for I intend to reach a great 
old age, and knitting will be a valuable resource ; 
but it requires more genius than one would suppose 
to accomplish it in perfection, for they tell me that 
any one who can turn the heel of a stocking is fit to 
govern a kingdom. Mine must be worked without | 
heels, and people may draw them on the best way 
they can. I am convinced that no lady is ever tho- | 
roughly domestic who does not excel in some sort of 
work; and half our gadding about now, is because 
we are all so intellectual, and would sooner think of 
lifting Cleopatra’s needles than our own. What a 
delightful airy little sitting-room this is! I protest 
the bright yellow curtains, and the profusion c* gilt | 
frames, lighted up with that blazing fire and glowing 
sunshine, look altogether so gay, that it would be 
impossible for you ever to feel melancholy here. 
Such a collection of prints and pictures reminds me | 
of the Louvre!—have you a catalogue!—I must 

come and spend an hour or two some day in study- | 
ing them all. As for this pea-green carpet with | 
white flowers, you must excuse me, Miss Murray, I 
cannot help laughing, it is so like a dish of eggs and 

spinach, but nothing can look better. I guess you | 
never see a room any where so much to your taste | 
as this? It certainly is quite perfect in its way.” | 

‘* Very true,” answered Miss Murray, with a look 
of placid contentment; ‘nothing could improve it | 
now, since we got home the new book-cases.”’ 

‘*‘ They are very handsome indeed! I would give 
a fortune to transport this room by steam, or any | 
how, to Barnard Castle.”’ 

‘It would be cheap at whatever price, if we could | 
purchase such feelings as are often experienced | 
within these walls,” observed Matilda. ‘ ‘They are | 
such as poets might fail to describe, and Christians | 
only can know.” 

“Ah! here is a stray number of the Penny Maga- | 
zine!’ exclaimed Eleanor, in pretended rapture; | 
‘how very entertaining it seems! Could you spare | 
it for a single day, Miss Murray? Now don’t be | 
afraid to trust me, for it shall be honestly returned— 
I am a careful creature when you put me upon ho- 
nour.” 

Eleanor seemed really enchanted with her own 
powers of velubility, and ran on for some time with- 
out the possibility of interruption, while Miss Mur- 
ray listened and smiled in a state of helpless sur- 
prise. She had never been so perplexed in her life | 
how to reply, but she was spared the difficulty of | 
doing so, as not a crevice occurred for some time 
into which she could insert one single word, until | 
her lively guest at length paused for a moment to 
take breath, and then Miss Murray instantly mane 
menced the usual routine of what she called conver- | 
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| 











sation. 
| hope Sir Richard is pretty well this morning ?” 
was the opening question, in her usual placid, gentle 
manner. 
“He had a cold on Thursday fortnight, but I for- | 
et whether it was better or worse to-day. Now, | 
iss Murray, you are just the sort of person who | 


Barbara Neville?’ continued Miss Murray; “I had 
the pleasure of knowing her formerly.” 

“That must have been a pleasure indeed! She 
was unluckily bit by one of Lady Susan Danvers’ 
lap-dogs before leaving Edinburgh, and whether she 
died of hydrophobia afterwards or not we never 
heard ; but I recommended that the piece should be 
kept to see if it feamed. Have I any more relations 
to be inquired for?” added Eleanor in a whisper to 
Miss Marabout. 

“Are Sir Francis and Lady Howard continuing 
quite well?” pursued Miss Murray, with indefati- 
gable perseverance. . 

“‘ Not quite!” replied the heiress, concealing a 
laugh. ‘My aunt has a slight attack of nervous- 
ness, and Sir Francis is extremely ill of—of rheu- 
matism in his elbow, or gout in his little finger; it is 
not certain which.” 

‘* You must have made a mistake, Eleanor,’’ said 
Matilda, gravely ; ‘‘ my father writes to me continu- 
ally in the most perfect health and spirits. He has 
not missed going to*cover a single morning this 
season, and often wishes there were ten hunting 
days in the week.” 

‘* What a keen sportsman he must be!” observed 
Miss Murray. ‘But those who like hunting are 
very fond of it.”’ 

‘So they are!’’ exclaimed Eleanor, rising ; *‘ and 
those who like me are very fond of me, too; so I 
hope Miss Murray is of the number, for I am quite 
delighted with you—I like you amazingly. Our 
visit has been really a treat, and I am quite sorry 
that we must tear ourselves away now, though I 
shall often return for a comfortable chat, and tell you 
how all my friends are.” ; 

“Stop a moment!—you are not going!” cried 
Miss Murray, whose hospitable feelings were all on 
fire at the prospect of any one escaping from her 
house without tasting refreshment; “let me bring 
you some ginger wine.” 

“Not for worlds!—I beg you will not think of 
it!” said Eleanor, turning with a clandestine grimace 
of disgust to Miss Marabout; ‘*f—I am forbid by 
the doctors to taste wine—we all belong to the Tem- 
perance Society.” 

‘‘Ah! young people never like to give trouble,” 
said Miss Murray, diving into the depths of an enor- 
mous pocket, from whence she produced her large 
bunch of keys, and hastening to a small dark cup- 
board, she drew forth a plate, filled with hard, massy 
gingerbread nuts, which looked like fragments of 
brick, and having placed beside them a decanter 
half-filled with wine, she hurried out of the room to 
send her maid up with glasses, and her departure 
was speedily followed by the distant explosion of a 
cork. 

‘*No wonder you steal down here continually, 
Matilda, when there are such luxuries going,” said 
Eleanor, contemptuously examining the gingerbread 
nuts. ‘One would require a fresh relay of teeth 
every day to enjoy these properly. ‘They were cer- 
tainly baked last Thursday fortnight, when papa 
caught the cold I bestowed on him to-day—it is a 
pleasure to get my laugh out! You need not look 
grave, Matilda, for Miss Murray is really the best of 
human beings. But did ever any mortal try to pass 
off such truisms for gocd sense as your friend does? 
She would tell me that ‘sober servants are better 
than drunken ones!’ that ‘ nothing is so rural as the 
country !’ and that ‘it is more agreeable to have too 
much money than too little!’ How is it possible to 
endure such prosing ?” 

“«T can dispense with a great deal, where there is 
kind feeling to compensate for all deficiencies,” re- 





plied Matilda. “ Wit and originality are good 


things in their way, but not deserving of the prece- 


dence they often get in our estimation, and it is al- 


could furnish me with an infallible cure,—shall it be | ways a safe plan to be easily satisfied. I have gene- 
a gallon of gruel or a bushel of lozenges ?”’ rally tried to lower my standard of what is indispen- 
Like overy one else, the good old lady was of| sable for enjoyment or comfort, because if we 
course provided with a receipt, which she instantly | encourage fastidiousness in conversation, in reading, 
prescribed, to Eleanor’s secret diversion, who pro-| in music, or even in eating, we shall so much the 
fessed unbounded faith in the mixture of acids, | seldomer be satisfied. You would starve, where I 
sweets, and bitters, which were urgently recom-| would be in the midst of plenty; and at this moment 
mended. I could make a very tolerable luncheon on these 








** Do you continue to have good accounts of Miss | ancient-looking gingerbread nuts.” 
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- How delicious they are!” exclaimed Eleanor, slyly 
taking one up as Miss Murray re-entered the room, and 


pretending to eat, while she hastily concealed it in her 
bag; “ Pray give me the receipt for making these—I 
never saw any thing like them before, so they must be 
home-made. We shall cause quite a famine in the 
house,” continued she, unwillingly accepting Miss Mur- 
ray’s repeated offer of more, and dropping them privately 
into her reticule; “you will think me a greater eater 
than Dando, the oyster stealer, of whom honourable 
mention is so frequently made in the Morning Post.”’ 

“TI never read newspapers, for fear of seeing something 
in them that is not true.” 

«“ What a prudent plan!—You are quite right, for 
truth lies at the bottom of a well, and is least of all to 
be found in newspapers. Good-b’ye for the present; but 
we are like a pair of scissors, parted to meet again, as I 
shall long to return here and to taste your gingerbread 
nuts another time.” 

“ Perhaps you will allow me to send a few to Barnard 
Castle this evening, and also a pair of the stockings you 
admired so much, of my own knitting ?” 

“Ten thousand thanks! that is precisely what I 
wished; so pray do!” exclaimed Eleanor, in a tone of 
rapiurous gratitude; then turning to Miss Marabout, 
when they were beyond the possibility of being over- 


heard, she added, “Only fancy! my foot would look 
like an elephant’s! and the gingerbread nuts! who could 
have believed that good worthy Miss Murray was gifted 
with so much less than common sense? but her presents 


and her truisms are both inimitable. ‘ Tbe French are 
mostly born in France! Those who spend all their 
money can’t expect to grow rich; and health is a great 
blessing !’” 

« Eleanor! she has done her utmost to entertain and 
to oblige you; but nothing makes me value Miss Mur- 
ray’s kindness more than to know, as I do, that if we 
were friendiess outcasts, without any one on earth to 
care for us, her kind offices would be as ready, and her 
feclings as cordial as they are now.” 

‘Well! well! you are right, and I, of course, am 
wrong, so a truce to lecturing! Surely we are out of the 
Agsigrove trammels now !” 

« Eleanor!” said Matilda, in a tone of indignant sur- 
prise; but she could add no more, for words seemed in- 
adequate to express what she felt at so irreverent an 
allusion to Lady Olivia’s memory ; and the cousins pro- 
ceeded home in unbroken silence, together. 

From this time it became a favourite amusement with 
Eleanor to visit at Gaelfield, where she delighted to flat- 
ter and frighten the single-hearted Miss Murray, who 
tried to believe the intention was kind, though she could 
seldom follow the volubility of her visiter, and never on 
any occasion knew for certain whether she spoke in jest 
er in earnest; whether the heiress had been sincerely 
charmed, as she professed to be, with her society, or 
whether she was turning her into ridicule, and making 
a burlesque, as she actually did, of the whole conversa- 
tion. In talking to Eleanor, Miss Murray felt the sort 
of apprehensive interest with which a schoolboy ventures 
on ice which is not warranted to be safe, and which, 
though it affords amusement for the time, may plunge 
him suddenly and helplessly beneath its shining surface. 
The overpowering profession of deference with which it 
was Miss Fitz-Patrick’s whim to treat her plain and un- 
sophisticated hostess, put Miss Murray completely to the 
blush; and the easy familiarity with which she occa- 
sionally domesticated herself in the little parlour, caused 
the good old lady to blame herself on account of the 
constraint and distrust she unavoidably felt whenever 
her lively visiter entered. With Matilda, Miss Murray 
felt confident that she might have gone to the palace of 
truth, and not heard a single transformation in all that 
she said ; but a lurking smile in Eleanor’s eye, and the 
tone of gay superiority she assumed, even when her 
words were full of humility, betrayed to her very unsus- 
picious companion the total want of sincerity and good 
faith which pervaded all she said. Dr. Murray’s pre- 
sence acted for a time occasionally as some restraint upon 
her exuberant self-importance, for his address had all the 
dignity of high intellect, and his look was so penetrating, 
that he evidently saw through all her vanity and frivolity 
of character. Neither Miss Murray nor her brother 
knew any thing relating to Eleanor’s disposition from 
Matilda’s report, for she considered the confidence of 
domestic life so sacred, that not even a sigh or a dis- 
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paraging shake of the head ever betrayed how fallacious 
she knew their hopes to be, when, in arranging plans 
for improving the parish, they occasionally reckoned upon 
assistance and encouragement from Barnard Castle. 

Dr. Murray at length, one day, shortly stated some 
projects which it was thought might be advantageous to 
her indigent tenantry, and seemed confidently to antici- 
pate the pleasure which it must give Miss Fitz-Patrick 
to be the means of benefiting them; but though she 
heard him with that respectful interest which his man- 
ner invariably excited, Eleanor now, for the first time 
in her life, seemed to recollect that she had guardians, 
and thought it necessary to consult them, though with a 
professed intention to entreat their co-operation in the 
“ wise and judicious suggestions” which Dr. Murray was 
good enough to make. When a subject of conversation 
became particularly inconvenient, Miss Fitz-Patrick gene- 
rally endeavoured to change it, by pouring out a perfect 
hail-storm of words, which prevented any one from edg- 
ing in a single sentence without being guilty of absolute 
rudeness; she, therefore, on the present occasion, did so, 
while her auditor listened in grave astonishment to the 
consequential tone in which she ran on with a medley 
of subjects and ideas, as miscellaneous and piquant as 
the casters of a cruet. 

“Dr. Murray! you must certainly have swallowed a 
concordance some day, for I never before heard so many 
texts quoted in support of an argument; and you make 
me quite ashamed of having so long remained like a 
Limerick merchant, ‘ busy doing nothing.’ With re- 
spect to our church accommodation, I wish it could be 
made elastic, like a patent portmanteau. I perfectly agree 
in all you are going to say! Both Scripture and com- 
mon humanity make it necessary to be considerate for 
others, and at the same time more mischief may be per- 
petrated by attempting injudicious charity than by doing 
nothing at all, so it is fortunate for me that I have such 
an experienced philanthropist to consult. Pray visit us 
often, for we shall always feel it an honour. ‘T'o use 
expressions common in the General Assembly, never 
‘moderate your cails’ at Barnard Castle, where they 
shall all be ‘ harmonious,’ and if ever you wish to ‘ hold 
a diet, \et that be at six o’clock, when I only hope your 
dinner will be as hearty as your welcome. We have 
been threatening Miss Murray to drep in, and take pot- 
luck with her soon. She may supply the fot, and I shall 
Your sister is not very encouraging 
upon the subject; and I em really quite shocked at her 
want of hospitality, for we are all very plain people in 
every sense. I wish papa was the same, for my spirits 
always sink as the dinner hour approaches, he is so sure 
to find fault, though there are three courses every day, 
dressed by a man-cook, who was skilful enough to satisfy 
the French ambassador. At the same time, whoever 
wishes to gain a point with him should come at feeding- 
time, for he would rather give away an estate than be 
interrupted. You have probably heard that an Ogre 
once married into our family in Ireland, so we have all 
been great eaters ever since. A shoulder of mutton is 
scarcely a mouthful to papa, and Monsieur Martigny 
drove the whole poultry-yard into a chicken-pie when 
we came here for breakfast one morning. There never 
was any thing like the consumption of provisions in our 
house at present, for I have three and twenty servants, 
which you will allow to be a tolerable establishment, 
and’”— 

« A very numerous circle indeed!” interrupted Dr. 
Murray, apparently determined to be heard. “ With so 
many immortal souls, for whose eternal interest you, as 
their head, must be in some degree answerable, I trust 
that the good old custom of assembling together daily 
for family prayers is not discontinued ?” 

« Why !—all in good time! Iam not sure that papa 
would consent,” replied Eleanor, who had suddenly be- 
come very considerate of Sir Richard’s inclinations. 
“Did you ever ask him?’ enquired Dr. Murray, 
anxiously. 

« No!” stammered Eleanor, somewhat confused. 
“There are many impediments, but—in short, you 
know Rome was not built in a day, but we shall, per- 
haps, come to be all you wish at last. I am not one 
who can profess a great deal more than I feel,” added 
she, fixing a malicious look on Matilda. “ Whatever J 
do, or whatever J am, shall be without affectation or 
hypocrisy ; for it would be well if every one were known 





wheat, Dr. Murray, merely by mixing with them; and 
those who are nearly canonised in this world will find it 
not so easy to stand the scrutiny of another. We may 
speak well, and live but indifferently here, without being 
known, but that will not do hereafter; and I would not 
for worlds appear more religious than I really am. Some 
people can talk by the hour in a serious way, but it all 
evaporates in words; and though they can speak vo- 
lumes about the virtuousness of virtue, and use all the 
mere jargon of religion, they forget to live according to 
its precepts.” 

Eleanor had recently adopted a plan, in Matilda’s 
presence, of inveighing against any particular fault 
which occurred to her fancy at the moment, until every 
one in the room must imagine that her cousin was ad- 
dicted to the practice, though it invariably proved to be 
something of which she felt totally incapable. On seve. 
ra! occasions already she had harangued on the contempti- 
bleness of exaggeration, ill-temper, pride, hypocrisy, and 
even flattery, pointing the whole so evidently at Matilda, 
that no stranger could doubt she was guilty of those 
errors; while, at the same time, the expressions were so 
thoroughly guarded, that her cousin might neither openly 
take the accusation to herself, nor in any way disprove 
it. The colour mounted to Matilda’s forehead from 
astonishment and confusion at these implied accusations, 
which being totally vague and unfounded, no pretext 
occurred for noticing ; while even the excellent Dr. Mur 
ray looked at her with momentary distrust, though that 
feeling was instantly dispelled when, with an eye accus- 
tomed to discriminate, he marked the ingenuous surprise 
that ‘animated her countenance, exhibiting abundant 
evidence that her conscience was at peace though her 
feelings were obviously hurt. 

“As for acting up to our standard in religion, no 
Christian can ever entirely succeed, for it ought to be 
nothing short of perfection,” said Dr. Murray. “ We 
must toil up a steep ascent, seeking the grace of Heaven 
to help us, while Alps on Alps arise; and none may 
ever pause to say that his own attainments are sufficient. 
There is one respect, however, Miss Fitz-Patrick, in 
which I have occasionally traced a great attainment in 
Christian forbearance,” added Dr. Murray, kindly turn- 
ing towards Matilda—«If, when ye do well and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God.” 

Few people in the world really and conscientiously 
desire to scatter as much happiness around them as pos- 
sible, and few would afford a very large proportion of it 
to friends and neighbours, even if that could be done 
without diminishing their own share of enjoyment. It 
was singular that, as Eleanor’s self-importance increased, 
so did her malicious and even envious feelings towards 
her cousin, whom it was her continual study to wound 
a coups d’epingles ; and had it not been for the most 
peremptory letter from Lady Howard, desiring her daugh- 
ter on no account to think of leaving Barnard Castle 
before Christmas, Matilda would have felt it a duty to- 
wards herself to take the earliest opportunity of return- 
ing home. Her affection could not be entirely alienated 
from Eleanor by any circumstances; but, with every 
imaginable palliation, her cousin’s conduct seemed inex- 
cusable, and she often exercised a painful degree of 
Christian meekness in not angrily reseniing the wilful 
slights that were shown her, of which she sometimes 
thought it right openly to testify her consciousness ; 
yet occasionally it was impossible to help smiling at the 
arrogance and self-sufficiency of the heiress’ tone, for 
Matilda had a keen sense of the ridiculous, which was 
only restrained upon principle and right feeling. A 
favourite subject of miscellaneous declamation with Miss 
Fitz-Patrick was, on the necessity for every person being 
“kept in his place,” because on many occasions she felt 
irritated and piqued, when Matilda met with the same 
respect on her own account that she herself did, with 
all the adventitious aids of fortune and property. 

“ There is no such word now as subordination,” she 
often remarked. “In families, in politics, in religion, 
that is quite at an end, and all ranks and ages seem on 
a level. Children are asked their opinions as soon as 
they can speak, consulted about their own education, 
and allowed to decide upon the relative advantages of 
schools and professions as if they really had the power 
of comparing them. They are taken about to visit in 
country houses, too, in such numbers, that I shall have 
a nursery of about nine here during Christmas, each of 
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people. In politics, constituents dictate to their repre- 
sentatives ; and in religion, the members of a congrega- 
tion actually lecture their pastors, I wonder what it 
will all come to at last! For my own part, I have a 
certain station to keep up, and it becomes a duty to my- 
self and my contemporaries, to preserve the dignity of 
it. In all situations, I consider those who hold them as 
being answerable to their successors for handing them 
down unimpaired ; and the proprietor of an extensive 
property, like mine, cannot yield an atom of the patron. 
age and influence it confers, without injuring every other 
inheritor of estates. Iam no politician, Matilda; but 
you may depend upon it that half the democracy in this 
country arises from great men not submitting to the tram- 
mels of greatness as they used to do. Every pleasure 
on earth has to he paid for by some drawback, and it 
must have been a bore to the grandees of long ago that 
they never stirred without carriages and six, surrounded 
with a retinue of servants; but to vulgar eyes how im- 
posing that must have been, and now, what obvious 
difference is visible between gentlemen of various ranks 
embarking in a steain boat, except that, perhaps, one 
may be followed by two carpet bags, and be attended by 
aservant? All are dressed in blue coats, and all very 
sea-sick ; but even a master of the ceremonies could 
scarcely distinguish between a duke and his tailor—a 
field-marshal or the senior subaltern of a marching regi- 
ment; so that traveling is like death itself now, for it 
levels all distinctions. Noblemen formerly used to dine 
out in a blaze of orders and ribands, but now their stars 
are turned into comets, which only appear once in a cen- 
tury; and since hoops have been abolished at court, it 
must seem quite an every-day event to go there. I am 
certain that it was a great blow to the church of England 
when the bishops left off their wigs; and if the judges 
part with theirs it would perfectly ruin the assizes. Every 
thing should be done to keep up the distinction of ranks ; 
and now, Matilda, the moral of all I have sad, including 
digressions ; is to show you that, when the various visit- 
ers who assemble here next week are all collected, I shall 
pay them deference proportioned to their real importance, 
trusting that neither Charlotte Clifford nor you will feel 
hurt or offended at being mere pawns on the board, since 
I must play my part according to rule and etijuette, 
rather than inclination.” 

This pompous exordium was evidently meant to pre- 
pare Matilda for very defective attention during the 
ensuing festivities; and not being anxious to encounter 
more of Eleanor’s caprice than could possibly be avoided, 
she took the opportunity of announcing that Dr. and 
Miss Murray had invited her to spend some days with 
them at Gaelfield, in consequence of which she proposed 
going there and remaining until Christmas day, when 
they had both consented, on Eleanor’s urgent entreaty, to 
pass a week at Barnard Castle, and would accompany 
her back, 

« Can you be serious in proposing to miss ‘ the gather- 
ing of the clans?’ ” exclaimed Eleanor, with ill-disguised 
pleasure. “Then, as Tilburina says to her lover— 


‘ And must we part? 
Well, if we must—we must—and in that case 
The less is said the better.’ 


There is no accounting for tastes, Matilda, but your 
choice on the present occasion certainly seems outrage- 
ously odd. I shall either come for you, however, on 
Tuesday morning, or send the carriage, which is a great 
stretch of politeness on my part, as | intend making a 
tule never to lend it, unless when I go a drive myself.” 

It may generally be observed, that when people talk 
of « making a rule,” they invariably lay down some 
“rule,” in which no one’s comfort is studied but their 
own, 

During the few days which Matilda spent at Gaelfield 
she felt more happy and at home than it had ever been 
possible for her to do at Barnard Castle. Days flitted 
rapidly by, while each as it closed left some agreeable 
recollection behind of useful occupation, or mental im- 
provement, for her time was passed in a manner which 
might have been considered as the fleeting representation 
of that pure and happy state where “ charity never fail- 
eth,” and where prayer and praise shall for ever accom- 
pany active obedience. Dr. Murray delighted to exercise 
his richly illuminated mind in the familiar discussion of 
important truths, scattering information and entertain- 
ment almost insensibly around. His extensive knowledge 


of the world, his deep insight into human nature, and 
his profound attainments in classical literature and his- 
torical lure, were all subservient to that single aim ; and 
Matilda listened with unwearied interest and admiration 
to the sanctified use in conversation of such varied and 
remarkable talents. Sometimes a considerable degree of 
vivacity enlivened what he said, but yet there was a 
gravity of character, and a subdued tone of feeling, even 
in his laughter, which testified the continual prevalence 
of seriousness and reflection suited to his profession, and 
to the sacred duties it involved, which were incessantly 
present to his thoughts. 

Miss Murray’s constant occupation was to replenish 
a wardrobe of necessaries for the poor, which she fre- 
quently distributed with unsparing liberality, though 
sometimes clandestinely, as her brother’s opinion was 
strongly expressed against any such indiscriminate chari- 
ties as might, by possibility, paralyse exertion; and he 
often good humouredly foretold that she would bring the 
whole parish on their hands to be fed and clothed, since 
the donations she bestowed were most frequently a pre- 
mium on indolence and improvidence. “It has been 
remarked,” said he one day, after detecting some of his 
sister’s favourite protegées in a neighbouring alehouse, 
“that in this mercantile country, whatever you cause a 
demand for there will be an immediate supply ; and if 
a demand is raised for beggars, they will instantly abound. 
I wish Dr. Chalmers’ work on Civic Economy could be 
rained down in thousands on the world, to show what 
true philanthropy means, for no science is more difficult 
than that of doing real good. One would be apt to 
imagine, my dear sister, that if a kind well-meaning 
person, like yourself, had a large income to spend on 
charity, great benefits must inevitably result; but that 
is not found to be a necessary inference, and the more 
difficulty we discover iu serving the poor, the more should 
we turn to the great source of all wisdom, saying, ‘ who 
will show us any good?’ Above all, never furnish 
crutches to those who can be made to walk without them, 
for our prosperity depends on every individual doing as 
much as possible for himself. All Scotland is swarming 
now with hospitals, and I only hope that no shopkeeper 
who makes a fortune in Gaelfield, will ever wish to im- 
mortalise himself by building one here. Except to shel- 
ter idiots and incurables, the maimed or the blind, nothing 
can be more pernicious, for they are mere hot-beds of 
indolence, vice, and discontent to young people; and if 
aged persons be the objects for which they are built, it is 
generally but a cruel kindness, because those who would 
otherwise have been carefully and affectionately attended 
at home are thrust aside upow public charity, where out- 
ward comfort can never compensate for the solitude of 
the heart.” 

“Indeed I have often thought,” said Matilda, “ that 
some of these poor old creatures, when conveyed from their 
little quiet chimney corner to the large and lofty rooms 
in a hospital, must feel as strange and comfortless as the 
oyster did in the lobster’s shell. How different from the 
cheerful, contented poverty of poor old Janet whom we 
saw to-day! I often think, Dr. Murray, how much 
pleasure you must have in visiting the poor of this 
neighbourhood.” 

«“ Ah, Miss Howard, but I have not many such cases 
of sincere piety and really picturesque contentment as 
that good old woman, and her exemplary daughter. 
There are many anxieties and disappointments in the 
daily course of my superintendence here—for you know 
a clergyman’s life must not be expected to consist in a 
smooth current of easy duties. Luther has truly re- 
marked, that it is prayer, and sorrow, and temptation, 
which make a minister of the gospel, and daily experi- 
ence proves it to be the case.” 

“TI am aware of that now,” replied Matilda, “ and 
the labour is so much greater than I had_anticipated, 
that you will scarcely find it possible to carry on all you 
do without being soon entirely exhausted. Yet I still 
think, as I have always done, that a country clergyman’s 
situation must be the happiest on earth, and my visit 
here serves to confirm the opinion.” 

“Its pleasures are great indeed, but its sorrows are 
also peculiar,” replied Dr. Murray, impressively. “ My 
own career was begun with all the sanguine expectations 
of youth, when in every plan of usefulness or improve- 
ment I expected unqualified good.” 

Matilda saw once, with astonishment, how patiently 
Dr. Murray bore the frustration of plans and hopes from 








which he had confidently anticipated much success, aud 
she admired the cheerfulness with which he instantly 
devised new projects of usefulness and benevolence. 
In the expenditure of an income which seemed ample 
in his own eyes, nothing was grudged but what he spent 
upon himself ; and worldly ambition or personal luxury 
were so entirely unknown to him, that his only desire 
for wealth was to bestow it liberally, while whatever he 
gave was with a feeling that he had spared from his 
abundance. It was not how little might be necessary 
on any occasion, but how much could be done, that he 
endeavoured to discover, and the single desire to fulfil 
his vocation was inseparable from every action. Fame, 
wealth, honour, and all that awakens the selfish ambi- 
tion of worldly men, seemed like dust in the balance, 
compared with the one engrossing object of his own 
pursuit, while, “ forgetting the things that are behind, 
and reaching forward to those that are before, he pressed 
forward to obtain the prize of his high calling.” 

Every thing in life comes to a speedy termination, 
and so did Matilda’s visit to Gaelfield, when, on the day 
appointed, Eleanor’s chariot and four swept up to the 
little white gate leading through Dr. Murray’s garden, 
and a peremptory message was delivered, that Miss Fitz- 
Patrick could not wait a moment, as the horses were 
impatient, and she hoped to see Miss Murray at dinner, 
which prevented ber from thinking it necessary to alight; 
therefore, with a hasty glance of regret round the sunny 
litle parlour, and bidding a hurried adieu to her friends, 
Matilda proceeded to seat herself in the carriage. 

«“ Now confess that you are delighted to make an es- 
cape from that stuffy sitting-room, and poor Miss Mur- 
Tay’s perpetual truisms,” exclaimed Eleanor, taking her 
cousin’s band with some cordiality. “ She is the most 
flimsy weak-tea sort of person I ever saw, and wearies 


me to death with unalterable good humour. ‘I'he very 
sound of her knitting pins would drive me distracted, as 
well as the twadile that she calls conversation and mis- 
takes for good sense. Black is not so black, nor white 
so very white with her, Shall I ever forget being acci- 
dentally present one day when your friend attempted a 


consolatory address to old Janet on the recent death of 
her busband! Along with many religious reflections, she 
produced a perfect flock of little apborisms which almost 
made me smile, if the occasion had not been so serious. 
“Tt is better to lose a good hasband than to be afflicted 
with a bad one. What can’t be cured must be endured. 
It is not so bad as if it had been worse. Every one has 
his own burden,—and, None of us can expect constant 
happiness.’ She chattered on in this way till i was in 
a high fever of impatience; but if you will believe me, 
Janet dried up her tears, and professed to feel very much 
comforted.” 

“I dare say she did! The finest oration imaginable in 
well turned periods, delivered without that appearance 
of sympathy, would not have had half the eflect of Miss 
Murray’s genuine unaffected kindness.” 

** Very true,” said Eleanor, seriously, “I must tease 
you no more about the good old lady who reverses 
Charles the Second, as she never says a wise thing, and 
probably never does a foolish one. But now, let me de- 
scribe what an irreparable loss you have sustained by be- 
coming an absentee during the last few days. Our party 
is diverting beyond measure. Colonel Pendarvis, Lord 
de Mainbury, and all the hunting set are here. Perhaps 
we may see some of them pass, for the hounds are in 
this direction, which was the real inducement that 
brought me to Gaelfield to-day. Ab! there they are, in 
full cry, coming down Glowrowrum Hil!, and approach- 
ing us! How very fortunate ! many people have hunted 
a whole season, and not seen more of the fox than we 
shall do now.” 

In Eleanor’s eagerness she completely forgot that her 
young unmanageable leaders were under the charge of a 
little postilion, whose chief recommendation had been 
his very diminutive size, while in strength he was evi- 
dently defective also. When the dogs dashed past in full 
career, followed by a troop of sportsmen, the noise they 
made, and the distant notes of the hantsman’s bugle, 
startled her horses, and in a moment they became fright- 
fully infuriated, Every effort to check them was vain ; 
for they kicked and piunged with terrifying violence, 
while the boy, who had evidently lost his presence of 
mind, lashed and swore with reckless desperation. Elea- 
nor in a voice of alarm, peremptorily desired him to stop, 
but she might as easily have tried to make a ship stand 
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still in a storm. She then hastily opened the carriage 
door, with an evident intention to spring out, but Ma- 
tilda, who saw the imminent danger of doing so, forcibly 
prevented it, though she trembled to see that the car- 
riage, which was now at full speed, approached towards 
a deep and rugged precipice, where she had just time to 
observe the sharp tarn, over which they would probably 
be instantly precipitated. At this moment a horseman 
suddenly galloped across the fields, sprung over a wall, 
dismounted in less than a second, and seized the horses’ 
heads with such a powerful grasp, that they were instant- 
ly checked, though the shock when they stopped was so 
sudden, that the postilion, who had already been nearly 
dismounted, fell to the ground. Not a moment could be 
lost, for the horses nearly kicked over the traces, and 
struggled so violently, it seemed next to impossible they 
should be longer controlled, when the gentleman, with a 
single bound, sprung into the vacant saddle, and after a 
desperate encounter of skill and strength, he at length 
succeeded, by an exertion of masterly horsemanship, in 
subduing their spirit. At Eleanor’s almost frantic en- 
treaty, the traces were immediately cut, and the leaders 
set loose, when their deliverer proceeded with perfect 
nonchalance to mount his own hunter; and Matilda, for 
the first time, recognised Mr. Grant, who rode up to the 
carriage window, laughingly complimenting Miss Fitz- 
Patrick on the high spirit and fine action of her horses, 
while she in return observed that his riding had never 
been so much admired before, as nothing could equal it 
except Ducrow on the high-mettled racer. 

Matilda had been perfectly cool and collected in the 
time of danger, but now, when all was at an end, she 
became so overpowered with agitation and thankfulness 
that it was impossible for her to speak, while, on the 
contrary, all trace of Eleanor’s terror vanished in the 
moment of safety ; her escape seemed a matter of course, 
and she was at once restored to all her wonted vivacity 
of look and manner, She and the lively equestrian had 
been living in the same house for several days past, yet 
there were so many jests between them, and so many 
old stories alluded to, that Miss Fitz-Patrick evidently 
forgot her cousin being in the carriage, and that she had 
not seen Mr. Grant for a length of time, though they 
were formerly intimate. Matilda had so few acquaint- 
ances that she retained a vivid recollection of all those 
she knew, and very naturally expected that her first 
meeting with Mr. Grant would be as important an event 
to him as it appeared to her, which turned out by no 
means to be the case. Having accidentally caught a dis- 
tant glimpse of her in the farthest corner of the chariot, 
he merely gave an animated bow, as if they had been in 
the habit of meeting every day, saying, in a tone of 
good-humoured cordiality, “Ah, Miss Howard! how 
are you!” Eleanor then continued the sentence he had 
interrupted, and Matilda felt herself at once reduced to 
insignificance, while a long and lively dialogue ensued, 
which seemed quite interminable, as her cousin and Mr, 
Grant frequently took leave, but always resumed it with 
some humorous and unexpected rejoinder, 

During this time Matilda found leisure to exercise her 
usual penetration, and to observe with surprise and in- 
terest that there was an obvious change in the manner 
of Mr. Grant towards Eleanor. He had evidently placed 
himself at once on the familiar terms of an old friend, 
but no longer attempted the character of a lover. There 
were no traces now of that intense interest with which 
he formerly watched every varying expression in her 
beautiful features, nor of the agitated anxiety with which 
he once had listened to the development of her thoughts 
and feelings. His voice, which was always peculiarly 
harmonious, had long since assumed an accent of deeper 
tenderness towards Eleanor than Matilda could have im- 
agined any voice to express, but that tone was wanting 
now. He jested with the same liveliness as before, yet 
it was in a vein of unembarrassed familiarity with which 
he might have addressed his sister; and had Matilda 
judged of Mr. Grant’s mind only by what she witnessed 
that morning, she might have believed, as the world did 
in general, that he was nothing more than an agreeable 
rattle, possessing a greater command of nonsense than 
any man living, who threw care to the winds, “ and if 
the winds reject it, to the waves.” She knew Mr. Grant 
better, however, than to suppose him deficient in feeling, 
though Matilda began to think that he might be capable 
of conquering it, and she anticipated much interest in 
observing a character which she always considered pe- 


culiar, but of which she had recently heard much to en- 
hance her curiosity, and to increase her esteem. 

“J cut all the buttons off my coat, after Sir Colin’s 
last story, to prevent his ever holding me by them again,” 
said Mr. Grant, in reply to a remark of Eleanor’s.— 
“ Scatter-brain would be invaluable if he were only half 
as long-winded !—So my cousin, Lady Susan, is expect- 
ed this morning!—you probably thought it right on 
Christmas day to deck the saloon with evergreens 2?” 

«“ Among which, without meaning to be personal, I 
include Yew—so pray come back soon to witness the 
debut of Lady Susan and her dogs at Barnard Castle.” 

“T would gallop round the world in half an hour to 
obey you,” said Mr. Grant, with a parting bow full of 
grace and animation, while the wind as he rode off blew 
his hair in rich waves over his forehead, and heightened 
the colour on his sparkling countenance. 

«“ Poor Mr. Grant preserves his spirit wonderfully, all 
things considered ; but it is often quite melancholy to 
think how many people I must sooner or later make 
miserable for life,” said Eleanor, gazing after his receding 
figure as he flew across the fields, clearing every fence 
that stood in his way. “I dare say at this moment he 
is wishing it were as easy to surmount all his difficulties 
as it is to get over those hedges and ditches; but I must 
not relent, and have made it tolerably plain that his at- 
tentions are only welcome as those of an old friend. 
Miss Marabout is vehemently in favour of my encourag- 
ing Lord Alderby in preference, because she says the 
richest admirer is the most likely to be disinterested.” 

“ Very suitable advice from a governess; but I am 
not at all sure of its being founded on fact. One large 
fortune often sets out in search of another, and I rather 
admire the quakers’ plan, who make wealthy girls marry 
the poorest lovers, and rich men are obliged to choose 
portionless wives; by which arrangement my intended 
ought to have ten thousand pounds a year, and .Mr. 
Eleanor less than nothing.” 

«“ Excuse me there! I admire bread and butter-love- 
marriages excessively in other people, but it is the very 
last thing on earth I ever could fancy for myself. I take 
pains every day to show Mr. Grant my opinion on this 
subject, for, as Mrs. Malaprop says, ‘I cannot afford to 
lavish myself upon a person not worth sixpence, and 
shall be obliged to illiterate him from my memory.’ 
How I wish his uncle Sir Evan Grant’s intentions were 
known, or that he possessed Lord Alderby’s coronet and 
property.” 

«“ You remind me of a child asking for the moon, 
Eleanor! It was a fable long ago, which seems still to 
be realised, that Love and Ambition had once a deadly 
quarrel, and have always since been on opposite sides in 
matrimony. You will probably need to relinquish one 
or other of these requisites, and you are the only judge 
of which is most essential to happiness. As for the 
misery you are so afraid of occasioning, I am told it is 
as impossible to break a good modern heart now, as a 
plate of iron-stone china.” 

“ Sir Alfred Douglas arrives before dinner to-day, and 
perhaps, after all, I may promote him, vice Lord Alder- 
by and Mr. Grant cashiered. He is reported to have be- 
come more reserved than ever, but it will divert me to 
tame him, and I shall not dislike his singularity if he re- 
laxes only tome. Mr. Grant is over-anxious to please, 
which takes away the zest of uncertainty in trying to 
fascinate him.” 

“Tam not sure that he is quite such a captive knight 
as formerly, and indeed his motto very probably is, ‘ gui 
me neglige me perd ;’* for, judging by his manner this 
morning, I should say that he really seems to feel what 
you wish him to do, no more than the kindness and re- 
gard of an old friend.” 

Eleanor looked startled and astonished at these words, 
for she entertained the highest opinion of her cousin’s 
penetration, and was aware of her perfect candour in 
always saying precisely what she thought; while Ma- 
tilda felt confirmed, from this moment, in suspecting that, 
though Eleanor’s vanity delighted in conquests of supe- 
rior calibre, yet her secret affections had long since been 
bestowed on Mr. Grant. The extraordinary vivacity of 
his manner had a fascination not very common in per- 
sons of such gay and eccentric conversation, on account 
of the high tone of feeling in his character, which be- 
came obvious even to Eleanor, for it was not always in his 
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power to conceal the sensibility of his nature, and to 
make it harmonise with that reckless indifference which 
he usually affected towards every thing but the caprice 
of the present hour. 

“Mr. Grant must be in a strange state of suspense,” 
observed Eleanor, absently. “It has been Jong conjec- 
tured, and seems now confirmed, that Sir Evan is not 
really married to the person who has resided at Clanpi- 
broch Castle for twenty years past. She lives there yet 
in that state of wretched uncertainty respecting her 
children’s station in life which the Scotish law unfortu- 
nately allows. Her son may either be a beggerly out- 
cast, without a house to shelter him, without food, with- 
out a profession, without education, without even a 
name ; or he may be raised in a moment to the rank of 
his father, and succeed at once to those immense estates. 
All this depends on the whim of that tyrannical man, 
Sir Evan, and upon the slavish submission with which 
the unfortunate woman endures his conduct to herself 
and to her family. It is a pitiable situation for any one 
with human feelings thus to witness, in silence, the de- 
gradation of those whom she loves with a mother’s ten- 
derness, while she dare not, for their sakes, on any 
provocation, relieve herself from the yoke of perpetual 
bondage.” 

“It seems indeed the most miserable state that one 
can well conceive, and if a single sentiment of remorse 
were ever, under present circumstanees, to visit her heart, 
what a fearful struggle of conscience might ensue while 
she hesitated whether to plunge her children into irre- 
trievable ruin in this world, or to continue in that course 
of sin which would destroy her own hopes of happiness 
in another. I cannot but wonder that a law which has 
originally facilitated the ruin of many, and kept them 
afterwards in a state of such prolonged endurance, has 
never yet claimed attention from the legislature, and been 
at once repealed.” 

“ Yes ! especially for the sake of nephews and cousins, 
who must often be many years in agonising suspense, to 
know whether they may squander every shilling without 
reserve, and borrow to an unlimited extent on the 
strength of their prospects ; or whether, when the old 
gentleman at last expires, and they fly out in a state of 
inconsolable grief to bury him and to take possession of 
the estate, a whole battalion of sons may not unexpect- 
edly march in as heirs of entail, on the strength of some 
verbal acknowledgment from the deceased. It is really 
intolerable, because Mr. Grant, with the Clanpibroch 
property, might have made a very presentable paragraph 
in the Morning Post, and T need not have been ashamed 
to see myself announced as a ‘ marriage in high life’ 
with Sir Thomas of that ilk.” 

“ Would you marry for an advertisement in the news- 
papers, Eleanor? I think we are both above doing that; 
but I really admire Mr. Grant’s independent spirit in de- 
clining to visit at Clanpibroch Castle while his uncle 
continues to live so disreputably.” 

“ On the contrary, I think he plays his cards extreme- 
ly ill, for they say he has not the shadow of a chance 
now; and that when any of his letters are, by mistake, 
directed to Clanpibroch Castle, Sir Evan returns them to 
the post-office, and writes on the back with his own 
hand, ‘ not known here !” 

“ Miss Murray related to me yesterday some particu- 
lars of their final quarrel, which showed an admirable 
instance of generous independence. Sir Evan always 
used to treat Mr. Grant as his possible heir till lately, 
when, by an act of extreme benevolence, he was led to 
incur the old gentleman’s utmost rancour. Sir Evan’s 
eldest daughter, a very beautifal girl of eighteen, had be- 
come attached to young Cameron of Heatherbrae, who 
would, you know, be a most eligible match for her un- 
der present circumstances, though, for an acknowledged 
daughter of the family, he might not be suitable. Her 
father harshly forbade the marriage, without any ade- 
quate reason for doing so; and when the poor girl per- 
severed in importuning him on the subject, he became 
so violently irritated, that, in a moment of uncontrollable 
anger, he turned her out of his house. The unfortunate 
mother dared not interfere, or she and all her family 
might have been obliged to follow ; so her daughter de- 
parted utterly homeless and forlorn. Jt was impossible 
to anticipate what she could do, but Mr. Grant heard the 
whole circumstances, and instantly hastened to her re- 
lief. He placed her under safe guardianship with a re- 
spectable family, commissioned Miss Murray to supply 
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F her with necessaries, and after having vainly endeavour- 
ed to mediate for Sir Evan’s consent and forgiveness, he 
promised to be present at the wedding himself next 
month. Since then, the old gentleman has been heard 
to make vows of summary vengeance, which can be ex- 
ecuted any day by acknowledging his three sons, and 
cutting out your friend, Mr. Grant.” 

« Foolish man!” exclaimed Eleanor, in a tone between 
jest and earnest. “ He might have done the same thing 

‘in some sneaking clandestine way that never would have 





reached Clanpibroch Castle ; but Mr. Grant always acts 

| upon impulse, without a grain of discretion. He might 

probably be heir to Lady Susan Danvers, if he would 
only call ber young and handsome, instead of teasing 
her with practical jokes, and hinting continually about 

‘ Ocean’s many-wrinkled smile,’ and Marshal Blue-hair’s 
jopan blacking for the hair and eyebrows. She is very 
harsh to some pretty young niece whose cause he es- 
pouses, and that is his reason for tormenting her. There 
is nothing half so frightful as a decayed beauty who 
will not grow old; and it used to be remarked of Lady 

Susan Danvers and her late sister, that the one was too 

_ beautiful to be good, and the other too good to be beau- 
tiful 2. I wonder if that is ever said of ws, Matilda ?” 

_ «I shall be perfectly satisfied with the part you pro- 
bably assign to me,” replied her cousin, with a smile of 
so much archness and good-humour that a transient doubt 
crossed Eleanor’s mind whether her own claim to admi- 
ration could be superior, and a bitter feeling of jealousy 
towards Matilda, which was seldom dormant in the 
heiress’ mind, now took entire possession of her thoughts. 
It seemed strange that there could be any one for a self- 
satisfied person like Eleanor to envy ; but it was the case 
from her childhood, and Miss Marabout had early nursed 
that feeling, which grew stronger and more irritable 
every day. Of all the rankling pains which a human 
heart can experience, that of envy is, next to remorse, 
the most painful. It has not the dignity of anger, it re- 
ceives not the sympathy which grief excites, and it must 
not be acknowledged even to ourselves, for the meanest 
of mankind might despise himself for feeling it, and the 
proudest is degraded by a conviction that there lives an- 
other in whom any thing appears superior to himself. 

Matilda continued to talk with vivacity and humour 
during the continuance of their drive, though she could 
not but observe with surprise the peevish consequential 
expression which her cousin’s countenance gradually as- 
sumed ; for little did she imagine that Eleanor already 
looked upon her as a rival for admiration among the 
guests now assembled at Barnard Castle, and that her 
mind was occupied in planning every expedient by which 
her companion might be kept in the back ground, and 
mortified into silence and obscurity during the following 
week. While Matilda’s heart, therefore, glowed with 
every amiable and affectionate emotion towards her cou- 
sin, and while her spirits were buoyant with anticipated 
pleasure, it was fortunate for her own happiness that she 
could not, on the present occasion, see “ that hideous 
sight, a naked human heart.” 





—— 


CHAPTER IX. 
—— Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

“Ah! Lady Susan Danvers is arrived !” cried Elea- 
kor, as the carriage slowly turned round a broad sheet 
of gravel which expanded before the house; “ there she 
ls, as gay and fine as a perfumer’s wig-block, staring out 
of the window. How Mr. Grant made me laugh yes- 
terday with an account of her travels abroad, when she 
refused to marry ever so many ex-kings, counts, and 
cardinals! Poor Lady Susan is so frequently invited to 
second-rate Edinburgh parties, on account of her rank 
being ornamental, that he means to suggest a plan for 
her being let out by the job, and turning an honest 
penny by it. {n ordinary dress she is worth so much— 
in diamonds and feathers double the price; but when 

she keeps her father’s coroneted carriage waiting at the 
door, she deserves any money.” 

“ [tis said that, in Mrs. Glass’s Receipt Book, or Hints 
on Etiquette, I forget which, you may find a prescription 
for assembling the most agreeable dinner-party imagina- 
ble. Get a lawyer to talk, a beauty to excite interest, a 
traveller to tell stories, and a peer to give it éclat; but, 
Y your account, Lady Susan might serve in nearly all 
these capacities at once.” 











“So she does! For instance, Lady Montague, our 
opposite neighbour, gives only three dinners in a season, 
which take place on three days running; so my great 
amusement is to watch her party arriving. The first 
day, a coronet is emblazoned on every pannel; the se- 
cond day, gentlemen’s carriages arrive with only sup- 
porters; and the third day, nothing is to be seen but 
hackney-coaches full of poor relations ; but I was amused 
to observe, that Lady Susan is always present at the 
whole of them, first to be pleased herself at the great 
party, and then that she may give dignity to the inferior 
ones.’ 

A perfect uproar of joy took place between Eleanor 
and her newly arrived visiter when they met, and the 
barking of lap-dogs was scarcely louder or more vocife- 
rous than the clamour of their voices while compliments, 
enquiries, reproaches, and protestations of regard were 
exchanged in rapid and enimated succession. A slight 
bow of recognition was all that Lady Susan bestowed 
upon Miss Howard, followed by that deliberate stare of 
a cold examining eye, which is, above all inflictions, the 
most formidable in society to a person of sensitive feel- 
ings ; therefore, being anxious to escape from notice 
which was so little conciliatory, Matilda gracefully re- 
turned the acknowledgment, and quietly seated herself 
by the fire. 

“ How very thin you are become, Lady Susan!” ex- 
claimed Eleanor, with well-assumed consternation, for 
she knew that her friend lived in perpetual vexation be- 
cause her embonpoint was beyond what suited with any 
pretensions to young ladyism. “ You must be fed up 
in the Highlands for the credit of our mountain air, and 
not leave Barnard Castle till you can scarcely get out at 
the door.” 

“ Bien obligée ! but you shall positively not make a 
prize ox of me. I am, as you say, in very good train- 
ing at present. Not quite reduced enough yet, but very 
little more would satisfy me.” 

“ Why, Lady Susan ! what more would you have! I 
declare you must be in a rapid consumption already !” 
replied Eleanor, undauntedly fixing her satirical eye on 
the broad expanse of her visiter’s well-rounded figure. 
“T once died of laughing at the theatre, when a skele- 
ton was brought on the stage by Harlequin, who fed it 
up till the figure gradually became corpulent, and fat- 
tened into a London alderman ; but we must try a simi- 
lar experiment here without delay, or you will vanish 
altogether; so, ladies! come to luncheon, and if you 
cannot eat with an appetite, you may at least eal with a 
knife and fork.” 

On their return to the drawing-room, Matilda felt as 
if she had become suddenly invisible during a long con- 
versation wiich ensied between Lady Susan Danvers 
and Eleanor, neither of whom seemed to contemplate 
the probability of her assisting the dialogue. It was 
chiefly carried on sotte voce, though such parts as she 
overheard amused and interested her so much, that, to 
prevent the appearance of being sullen or irritable, she 
took out some drawing materials, and resigned herself to 
silence, while the others sat down in that nothing-par- 
ticular-to-do sort of way in which most ladies at country 
houses pass a large proportion of their time. 

«“ Now, Miss Fitz-Patrick, pray tell me who I am to 
meet this morning ?” asked Lady Susan, with an air of 
expectation. “ The house, you tell me, is fuller than 
it can hold, so there are probably twenty odd people at 
least.” 

« All our old set are here. Lady Montague, with 
Adelaide and Mary, who are dull and silent as usual ; 
they can do nothing, you know, but look pretty ;—Mrs. 
Clifford and her three indisposable daughters, who have 
set up for being ‘an attached family,’ which is the sort 
of thing I have no patience for, one sister taking you 
aside to praise the other in confidence. Colonel Pen- 
darvis of the Blues arrived yesterday, and Sir Colin 
Fletcher, larger than life.” 

“ Ah, poor Sir Colin! I was introduced to him seve- 
ral years ago, and we have never exchanged a syllable 
since, but he has the trouble of bowing to me alinost 
every day when we pass in the street. I owe him a hat 
for the number of times he has taken his off to me; and 
if I go to ten parties in a night, he is the first person I 
meet at them all. It was impossible to know when one 
might begin to give up the acquaintance, in case of look- 
ing as if I had taken something amiss, which could not 
well be, seeing we had no intercourse; but now I shall 





either improve our intimacy or get up a quarrel, to save 
the trouble of nodding my head like a Chinese mandarin 
every day.” 

“Sir Colin gives papa a great deal of additional ex- 
ercise in Edinburgh, for my father invariably rounds the 
corner of the nearest street on catching a distant glimpse 
of his portly figure. Major Foley of the !0th came 
here this morning also. He is stil] the Beau Fribble of 
an old comedy in his dress and conversation, with such 
a look of conscious beauty that I can scarcely resist 
laughing. His face would do best under a bonnet, and 
his curls are so elaborately studied, that every hair seems 
to be on special duty ; yet, in my opinion, your cousin 
Mr. Grant’s head looks ten times better, which always 
seems to have been dressed by accident. Apropos! I 
am happy to tell you that he is airived.” 

“Tom Grant!” exclaimed Lady Susan, in a tone of 
alarm and vexation. “I shall leave the house to-mor- 
row! What could possess him te come here at this sea- 
son? If I have an aversion in the world, it is for him. 
The most troublesome, mischievous, and satirical of hu- 
man beings, whom it is impossible to keep at a dis- 
tance.” 

“T never heard of any one before who wished to do 
so! Mr. Grant is universally popular in society; and fF 
am certain, if Jadies returned a member to parliament, 
he would be unanimously elected. But,” continued 
Eleanor, seeing that Lady Susan’s observant eyes were 
fixed on her with a penetrating stare, “ if you have any 
infallible prescription for repulsing forward people, pray 
furnish me with it instantly. I am inflicted at present 
with a guest in this house whom no power on earth can 
possibly affront or dislodge. He was an unwelcome 
visiter here last summer, merely tolerated as an old 
friend of Sir Philip’s, but nothing could convince him 
that we were not delighted at his arrival, and inconso- 
lable when he departed. He kept repeatedly promising 
to return, though no one ever asked him, and here he is 
arrived again with a thuusand apologies for not coming 
sooner, and a promise to make up for that by remaining 
as long as possible. He is more at home than myself, 
and more unwelcome than a rat in a hole; but I fear 
that the gamekeeper, who is engaged to keep down ver- 
min, will scarcely rid me of Mr. Armstrong.” 

«“ Sinbad’s old man of the sea was nothing to this! 
Could you not have the door of his room locked some 
night, and forget to let him out 7” 

“TI would have tried it, certainly, but you know papa 
is so good natured, he hates making enemies, and Mr. 
Armstrong adopts a strange way of hinting as if we 
owed him obligations. He has a very mean sheep-steal- 
ing look, and probably wants to impose some absurd 
story upon us; but it cannot be endured much longer, 
for there never was any one so tiresome. He sits from 
morning till night in that Spanish chair by the fire, 
whistling a tune and tattooing on the table; perfectly 
well dressed, with clean gloves, and so forth, but not a 
thing todo. He neither shoots, nor fishes, nor reads, 
but is for ever in the way, always expecting tv be spoken 
to and entertained. Why he comes, or when he goes 
away, no one can possibly guess.” 

“Is he a man of fortune and family ?” asked Lady 
Susan, who was never known to omit these two impor- 
tant enquiries respecting any gentleman ender discus- 
sion. 

«“ Oh dear, no! Mr. Armstrong is one of the most re- 
markable men living in these respects! He began the 
world with no visible means of existence and no con- 
nections, yet he has lived well and frequented the best 
company all his life. Not a conjecture can be formed 
what are his resources, except that people allege he lives 
by a curious sort of jobbing ; and Mr. Grant assures me 
that Sir Philip was actually sold by him to the picture- 
dealers abroad. Mr. Armsirong had mastered the whole 
jargon of the trade, and he showed off so much fastidi- 
ous criticism, that my grand uncle became fully im- 
pressed with his unimpeachable judgment; half the 
trash in my lumber :oom is of his selection; and your 
cousin tells me there is not a bad picture to be got now 
at Florence, because Sir Philip bought them all up. Mr. 
Armstrong’s father was a law agent in Edinburgh, who 
allowed his son to travel for three years in Italy, after 
which it was expected that the hopeful youth would 
settle to the same profession; but, when he returned 
from abroad, with his head running on operas and paint- 
ings, no consideration could confine his soaring spirit to 
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the desk. Accordingly his second brother, who had been 
more judiciously trained for business, sat down upon the 
vacant stool and became a pettifogging scribe, who did 
all sorts of odd jobs for Sir Philip, and often managed 
what he called ‘ waf cases.’ He died suddenly, about 
a month after my uncle, but without leaving any fortune, 
and his dilettante brother succeeded to little more than 
papers and parchments.” 

« But here comes my ci-devant governess, whom it is 
very diverting to tease, by pretending that Mr. Arm- 
strong remains here on her account. To say the truth, 
she rather likes the joke, for you know, Lady Susan, that 
when ladies come to be of no particular age, they are 
pleased with the smallest remnant of an admirer, and 
after thirty we get rather into the afternoon of life. Ah, 
Miss Marabout! I was talking of you, and Lady Susan 
is shocked to hear what an example of cruelty is set be- 
fore me in respect to my lovers. Poor Mr. Armstrong! 
he seemed inconsolable at breakfast this morning, and 
could not eat above three muffins. I observed him look 
exceedingly sentimental when he asked you to sweeten 
his tea, and there was something very forbidding in yoar 
way of offering him the toast. By the way, there were 
some tender messages left for you when he walked out 
to-day, whistling as usual the air, as far as I could follow 
it, of «Oh no! we never mention her.’ ” 

Miss Marabout attempted to execute a blush and a 
simper on the most approved boarding-school pattern, 
while she looked so exquisitely conscious, that Eleanor, 
who watched her countenance with keen enjoyment, 
gave Lady Susan a look expressive of satirical humour, 
very similar to that with which she often clandestinely 
imparted to her governess some jest against otbers which 
they mutually shared. Matilda’s attention was in the 
mean time diverted from the scene before her by a per- 
petual annoyance from Lady Susan’s three little Blen- 
heim spaniels, which were constantly fighting or playing 
under the table where she sat, causing such a vibration 
as occasionally threatened the total overthrow of her 
drawing materials, till at length one of them began bark- 
ing so violently that further conversation became utterly 
impossible. 

“ Excuse me, Miss Howard,” said Lady Susan, af- 
fectedly, “ my darling Tiny cannot bear to be looked 
at.” 

«* What a modest dog!” exclaimed Matilda, unable to 
help laughing; “ but she is certainly a great beauty !” 

«“ Yes!” said Eleanor, “ Tiny bas quite the air of a 
dog of fashion, and such a friendly way of putting her 
paw upon my arm, as if she really could speak, and had 
something confidential to say.” 

“ Dear little creatures! they are very attracting! Po- 
sitively, Tiny becomes sv melancholy during my absence, 
that Denteile and I take it by turns now to remain at 
home from church on alternate Sundays, that she may 
not be dull.” 


A long conversation ensued between the two friends 
on the good qualities of their respective pets, while in- 
numerable anecdotes were told of their sagacity and 
affection. Dogs, long since deceased, were remembered 
and deplored with melancholy regret, and the infirmities 
and distempers of others still living were described and 
lamented, with expressions of interest and pity which 
might have been applied to their dearest friends in simi- 
Jar circumstances. The medica! treatment of their com- 
plaints was anxiously considered, the variety of their 
tastes discussed, and many unpleasant endurances they 
each boasted of having put up with from the canine race, 
which would have caused a fellow-creature to be banish- 
ed with disgust from their sitting-rooms. In short, it 
appeared as if the two ladies had formed a conspiracy to 
render dogs at least equal to mankind, if not superior. 
Before the endless subject seemed more than begun, the 
door suddenly opened, and a head appeared, exhibiting 
an expression of laughing animation which Murillo 
might have vainly attempted to copy. 

“T must pay my devoirs to Lady Susan! How is my 
pretty cousin Mary? Have you forgiven me our last 
rencontre '” cried Mr. Grant, not advancing a step. *“ No 
answer? then I must decamp, for the most agreeable 
personage in the world is a certain lady in good humour, 
who is the very reverse otherwise.” 

* Come in,” replied Lady Susan; “ you are not one 
that it is prudent to quarrel with, so we must endeavour 
to endure you.” 
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forward yet! We are over head and ears in mud—a 
famous run—fifteen miles straight across the country, 
and killed near Dewkesbury lane.” 

“ Do advance, and tell me all about it,” said Eleanor, 
impatiently. ‘ What are you afraid of ?” 

« A charge from the whole troop of housemaids, com- 
manded by old Mrs. Gordon,” answered Mr. Grant, ap- 
proaching on tiptoe: “if she knew of my being here in 
this plight, her good opinion of me would be forfeited 
for ever; and I have it upon authority that she was 
heard to pronounce my panegyric as a very safe person 
in the house, never elevating my feet on the sofas, nor 
passing any one of her innumerable mats without doing 
homage.” 

“T like to see poor Mrs. Gordon’s esprit dn corps,” 
said Matilda. “ She makes as great a cominotion about 
the mark of a footstep on the staircase as ever Robinson 
Crusoe did when he traced one on the sand.” 

“TI met with a curious specimen of professional en- 
thusiasm from my maid when we last came from Lon- 
don in the steamboat,” said Lady Susan. “ We had a 
perfect storm—the sea running mountains high—the 
sails no larger than pocket-handkerchiefs—two men lash- 
ed to the helm—” 

« Yes,” interrupted Mr. Grant ; “and the ladies quite 
fatigued working at the pumps.” 

“ Quite sublime, and extremely terrifying, I assure 
you, when my maid rushed into the cabin, staggering 
with the motion, and scarcely able to stand, while she 
grasped in her hand a new cap, which she enireated me 
to put on instantly. Almost bewildered at her earnest- 
ness, I asked why she wished it. ‘ Oh, my lady !’ was 
her reply, ‘ we are all going to the bottom, and I wish 
you to be a decent corpse.” 

“ That reminds me of our last meeting, lady Susan ! 
It really turned out a better joke than could have been 
anticipated !” said Mr. Grant, with a laugh of exquisite 
enjoyment. “ You were a little short-sighted that day.” 

«“ Now, Mr. Grant! I see you are dying to be asked 
for the story, so pray give it us without delay,” cried 
Eleanor, eagerly. 

«“ With all the pleasure in life, if I can only get leave. 
Your last head-dress, lady Susan! The scold was enough 
to ‘ faire les cheveux dresser a la téte.’” 

“ This is evidently a narrative founded on fiction,” 
said Matilda, pitying the alarm and irritation which were 
visible in the lady’s countenance. ‘ We shall, perhaps, 
read it in the next number or Hood’s Comic Annual, 
illustrated by Cruikshanks.” 

“ Thank you for the hint, Miss Howard !” exclaimed 
Mr. Grant. “I protest it would do admirably! In the 
first page I shall be represented storming with indigna- 
tion at Gianetti, the hairdresser’s, because no one had 
appeared in the shop to supply my wants. Then my 
good cousin is seen slowly ascending the steps, I in- 
stantly dart round to the opposite side of the counter, 
throw off my hat, tie on a stray apron which happened 
to be there, and prepare to obey orders; but instead of 
being asked, in dulcet tones, for a bottle of Smith’s laven- 
der water, or of Rowland’s Kalydor, which were all that 
in the innocence of my heart I ever dreamed of any 
young lady wanting at a perfumer’s, there burst out upon 
me such a discovery, and, though it was not intended 
for me, such a scold!” 

“ You deserved it, and ten times more! J never heard 
of any thing so atrocious!” exclaimed Eleanor, in pre- 
tended indignation. “Mr. Grant, you are so fond of 
odd tricks, that no one ever knows when you are in the 
room, whether their heads are their own or not.” 

“ The hair on their heads, you mean,” whispered Mr. 
Grant, aside, while his cousin was angrily endeavouring 
to seem occupied with her dogs. “ Lady Susan, you 
know Iam your best friend, and nothing promotes a 
good understanding among relations half so much as 
when they have a joke between them.” 

“If a joke is a good one, J enjoy it beyond any thing, 
but there appears to me very little humour in this!” 

“T see a great deal of good-humour in it,” replied Mr. 
Grant, looking slyly at Lady Susan’s irritated counte- 
nance. “ The unfortunate friseur make a hairbreadth 
’scape, and I was terrified out of my few remaining 
senses. 


‘This put Mr, Frog in a terrible fright, 
He took up his hat, and he wished them good night.’ 








« «For better and for worse 1’ But I dare not come | Now, pray forgive me, Lady Susan, for it makes me 


wretched when we quarrel, considering all the obliga. 
tions I owe you.” 
« Obligations !’’ exclaimed Lady Susan, in a tone of 
perplexity ; “« what may they be?” 

“ Have you really forgotten your kindness to me 
when I was a little boy? Don’t you remember all the 
sugar-plums you gave me, and that whip with a red 
handle, and a whistle at the end of it?” 

“T recollect nothing of the kind! You have a most 
fertile imagination, Mr. Grant! but if we may judge of 
the boy from the man, you certainly deserved the whip, 
whether you ever got it or not.” 

Mr. Grant put his hand to his face, with a contortion 
of pain, as if he really had suffered the lash, and retreat. 
ed towards a window. 

“ Ah! here are Dr. and Miss Murray arriving! how 
glad I shall be to meet them both ! It does my eyes good 
to see such excellent people, and he is the only clever 
man I ever liked. One cannot expect above once in a 
century to see such a person !” 

If Eleanor had been formerly disposed to venerate 
this truly good man, she felt still more impressed with a 
sense of his excellence, from the sincerity and warmth 
with which Mr. Grant expressed himself, and her beau- 
tiful countenance glowed with animation as she hastened 
forward tu meet her guests. 

“«So you have ventured to see me at last, Dr. Murray! 
We thought you never were coming back ; and if there 
had been no other way of prevailing on you to return, I 
meant to personate a rheumatic old woman, and send, 
in her name, an ill-spelled letter, requesting an interview, 
knowing how seldom you pay visits, except in charity. 
Miss Murtay,I stopped at your gate this morning, and 
admired prodigiously all the improvements which are 
going on there. You are doing a vast deal to embellish 
the house and gardens.” 

“I see many great changes going on here, too.” 

“ Ah! in my small way,” replied Eleanor. 

“Small!!!” exclaimed her simple-hearted visiter, in 
amazement. 

“Yes, Miss Fitz-Patrick! you are right,” said Dr. 
Murray, who perfectly understood the pride which was 
veiled under an affected humility. “In scenes of such 
natural splendour and magnitude as these, ‘ what is 
man ?’ We are but insects scratching on the beautiful 
face of nature.” 

«Or like the fly on the coach-wheel, saying, ‘ what a 
dust I raise !’” added Mr. Grant. 

«A modern author gives the same idea in very strik- 
ing language,” said Dr. Murray, “* Take some quiet 
sober moment cf life,’ he says, ‘and add together the 
two ideas of pride and of man; add them, if you can, 
without a smile. Behold him a creature of a span high, 
strutting in infinite space, and darting disdain from his 
eyes, in all the grandeur of littleness. Perched on a 
little speck of the universe, he is rolled along the Hea- 
vens through a road of worlds, while systems and crea- 
tions are flaming above and beneath; he is an atom of 
atoms. Yet will this miserable creature revel in his 
greatness, and mock at his fellow, sprung from that same 
dust to which they both shall soon return.’” 

“Very striking indeed !” observed Eleanor, turning 
heedlessly to Mr. Grant. “It is curious that we never 
apply any remark to ourselves, for all the time Dr, Mur- 
ray has been speaking I could not but wish that the 
most high and mighty Sir Alfred Douglas had benefited 
by such a lecture on humility. I am told that, at parties 
abroad, he sometimes drew up to his full height, and 
looked as if he meant to kick the universe from under 
his feet.” 

“ Wait till you know him as well as I do Miss Fitz 
Patrick, and then you may believe all those ridiculous 
stories if you can” — 

«“ hope the state-room is ordered to be in readiness,” 
said Lady Susan, wishing to tease Mr. Grant, who hed 
a perfect enthusiasm for Sir Alfred. “It used to be 
alleged that he complained of catching cold while air- 
ing all the beat beds in every house, because, somehow 
or other, no one ever thought of placing him, in any ¢x- 
cept their principal rooms.” 

“I beg his pardon then; but no such hardships are 
prepared for him here.” 

“ How well I know the sort of lodgings which are 
reserved for stray gentlemen in some country-houses,” 
observed Mr. 4irant, laughing. “If there be a cracked 
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basin or a darned towel on the establishment, the house- 
keeper is heard to say, ‘ That may do for the bachelors’ 
rooms!’ and wherever theré exists an apartment with 
its only window in the ceiling, or a mirror that distorts 
your face like a paralytic stroke, it falls to our share. 
At Clanpibroch Castle, the doors are all in a row, and so 
exactly alike, that I hung my visiting-card on the handle 
at last, to prevent the intrusion, by mistake, of hall-a- 

dozen single gentlemen successively, who all lodged on 
; the same floor, and used to catch me arranging my last 
head-dress, Lady Susan.” 

A lively dialogue ensued between Eleanor and Mr. 
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- Grant, during which Matilda enjoyed some interesting 
conversation with Dr. Murray; but Miss Fitz-Patrick at 
length remembered, that it was her intention to fascinate 
her newly arrived guests completely; so, breaking 
through her cousin’s interview without ceremony, she 

} called them to accompany her in the usual routine of a 

' tour round the cabinets, conservatories, china, books, 

‘and pictures. Dr. Murray followed, with the same 

feeling of good-humoured indulgence which would have 

led him to testify an interest in the toys of some pleas- 
ing wayward child whom he wished to conciliate, but 
yet in his remarks there appeared that perfect judg- 
ment and good taste which characterised all he ever said. 

« You have never been here since my ancestors were 
all hung, Dr. Murray,” observed Eleanor, smiling defi- 
ance to Matilda, who gravely shook her head, and 
resumed her drawing, for the heiress had actually executed 
ber threat by giving them new names. “ Poor Sir Philip 
used to boast that his family never had a beginning and 
never would have an end; but that only reminds one 
now of the old epitaph— 


¢ Here lies the Laird of Lundie. 
Sic transit gloria mundi!’ ” 


eaten Se 


« How very unfortunate it was,” remarked Miss Mur- 
ray, “ that he left ne family.” 

«Excuse me there! J am far from agreeing with 
you,” said Eleanor, much diverted. “This is Lord— 
Lord Dumbartonshire, who was killed at Culloden. 
The name seems to be written in gilt letters below the 
leftarm. My great grandfather, you know.” 

“ His uniform does not belong to a Scotish regiment.” 
observed Dr. Murray, fixing his thoughtful eyes on her 
countenance; “there must surely be some mistake. 
That inscription, too, is quite modern.” 

“ As for the dress, artists long ago never thought of 
attending to that; they carried about figures ready 
painted, and added the head of any one who sat. A 
lady with shoulders up to her ears, and her waist like 
an alderman’s wife, might choose the form of a sylph, 
and my great grandfather probably preferred the uniform 
of the guards to his own.” 

“Tadmire truth and accuracy in every thing,” said 
Dr. Murray, passing on to inspect the succeeding pic- 
tures, 

“They are vastly genteel,” said Miss Murray, in a 
complaisant tone. ‘ This is Queen Mary, I suppose, or 
Cleopatra ” 

No! that is Lord Ben-Nevis’s second wife! I can- 
not recollect her name.” 

“ Lady Ben-Nevis, I suppose,” replied Miss Murray. 
“Now, who could have told you that,” cried Mr. 
Grant, unable to help laughing at her simplicity. « But, 
Miss Fitz-Patrick, there is some blunder here, for Lord 
Ben-Nevis was only married once.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken—he lost two wives at 
east,” 

“He may have lost as many as you please, but I am 
certain he never married above one.” 

“You genealogists are all so obstinate! This picture 
must have been done for somebody, and it is as likely 
tohave been a Lady Ben-Nevis as any one else. That 
sold Lady Betty, who was the greatest beauty of her 
‘me, but the picture formerly served es a target for Sir 
Philip to shoot at’ when he was a boy, so one eye and 
the nose were gone; but when we were in Edinburgh 
last I sat to M:Innes, and had my own substituted, 
which looks just as well, so now you will allow she is 
tandsomer than ever. Lady Betty made what was then 
thought a mesalliance in marrying Lord de Mainbury’s 
grandfather,” 

“Had he really a grandfather?” asked Mr. Grant, in- 
credulously, 

“Bo it is reported! and I have heard that when Mr. 





de Mainbury married my great aunt, he desired a coach- 
maker to send pattern coats of arms, that he might 
choose what looked best.” 

« Two salmon 1ampant for supporters, of course, as all 
his wealth is derived trom fisheries. ‘Three sprats gules, 
and for the crest a cod’s head and shoulders.” 

‘‘ How I hate people to be satirical!” said Eleanor, 
laughing. « Here is a picture I wish to have the public 
opinion upon. Lady Susan, we all know what a con- 
noisseur you are considered, ever since that week you 
spent at Rome ; tell me then if this is a tolerable daub 
or not?” 

The lady in question seemed pleased at this reference, 
and, rolling up a sheet of paper in the form of a teles- 
cope, she gazed through it with all the air of an acknow- 
ledged critic. 

“ There are some good bits of colour here, but the 
outline is defective, and not sufficient distance pre- 
served. These tints are scarcely forcible enough, too ; 
but that is a very clever mountain in the background, 
and this light is well brought out. Altogether, it wants 
breadth.” 

“I see plenty of breadth,” interrupted Eleanor, slyly 
directing her eye towards Lady Susan’s own figure; 
“but there is rather a deficiency, I should say, of 
depth.” 

“Do you advise Miss Fitz-Patrick to sit for her like- 
ness to the artist who painted this, for I know she has 
thoughts of doing it?” asked Mr. Grant, looking so arch 
that Matilda felt sure he was devising mischief. « ‘The 
young man is now in this house, touching up some of 
those portraits, and we think him a promising genius, 
seeing his imitation of the antique so excellent.” 

“ Tolerable !” replied Lady Susan, in a very dubious 
tone, “ but his painting wants relief! the composition is 
not correct. ‘There is no poetry here! as for genius, the 
less we say about thut the better. Pray, Miss Fitz- 
Patrick, never think of trusting your countenance to such | 
a mere plasterer.” 

“ Lady Susan, you are ruined for ever,” cried Mr. 
Grant in an ecstasy of delight—* Why, that is Van- 
dyke’s famous picture of the Sleeping Nymph! Did 
you never hear that Sir Philip paid £1000 for it? Oh 
Lady Susan! unfortunate Lady Susan !” 

“ Dr. Murray! you are admiring nature instead of art 
now. Is that view not magnificent?” said Eleanor, fol- 
lowing him to a distant window. “Each of these pros- 
pects is different, and appears like a landscape hand- 
somely framed. I have opened that plantation west- 
wards, that we may see the sun setting every night 
behind that hill of Benachscrocholet. Now, do observe 
how completely I have mastered the Gaelic pronuncia- 
tion! You will see me become quite a Highland chief! 
but I cannot yet get seasoned tv your northern blasts. 
They kill one outright, and make me appear like a per- 
fect heathen, for I can so seldom venture to church, All 
those country kirks are so damp that Miss Marabout and 
I catch cold every time we venture there. When the 
weather reforms so shall I.” 

“ Miss Fitz-Patrick!” said Dr. Murray, with mild 
but impressive earnestness. ‘“ Pardon me if I estimate 
my professional privileges too highly ; but believing as I 
do that a sacred duty is imposed on me towards yourself, 
and seeing that hitherto no opportunity has been allowed 
me of discharging it, I venture to say a few words, 
trusting that they may be received as they are intended, 
in all sincerity and kindness. You are now in the morn- 
ing of such a bright and prosperous existence, that amidst 
the splendours of a scene like this, it is less to be won- 
dered at, if you are so ready to confess indifference 
towards those ordinances which remind us of another 
and a better state. We are now contemplating the 
portiaits of those who long since lived, and felt, and 
acted in these very chambers, and who culled those dis- 
tant hills their own, Each of them has been summoned 
away, carrying no possession along with him but the 
tiches which he may have wisely laid up for himself. 
They were stewards here, not proprietors, and they are 
gone to give an account of their stewardship, You are 
appointed for a time to the same office; but in a few 
short years, while yet those glorious scenes of nature 
continue to proclaim their Maker’s hand, and to shine as 
brightly as before, these walls will resound with the 
mirth of other voices, and you and I shall each be with- 
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| ter whom I serve to be an object of His peculiar bounty; 
| and in placing you thus conspicuously, as a city set on a 

| hill, and in gifting you with ail that might add personal 
to family influence, He will expect of the ten talents 
committed to your care a very faithful and a very awful 
reckoning.” 

Dr. Murray continued to address Eleanor for some 
time with all that could touch her feelings, on the duties 
and responsibilities of a present life, and finished with a 
solenin appeal to the fears and the hopes for eternity, 
which stand in awful contrast before the Christian mind. 
“ Consider, my young friend,” said he in conclusion, 
“that we perish not like blossoms that flutter and dis- 
appear in the autumn breeze ; but that ours is a destiny 
more permanent, and if we will, more glorious than 
that of the perpetual stars in the firmament above ; do 
not then think it a trifling consideration which may be 
lightly set aside, whether vou are preparing to spend 
those eternal ages in hopeless repentance, or in a degree 
of felicity which eye hath not seen, and the heart of man 
has never been able to conceive.” 

Eleanor’s colour rose while Dr. Murray addressed her 
in tones of impressive interest. Her look became down- 
cast, her eyes filled with tears, the proud, consequential 
aspect of her countenance gradually subsided into an 
expression of softness, and she silently gave bim her 
hand. 

“Can you, Miss Fitz-Patrick, amongst a multitude of 
flatterers, suffer one faithful, uncompromising friend?” 
continued he, earnestly. “I feel myself the appointed 
guardian of each individual in this widely-extended 
parish; and it would be well if I might occasionally 
speak the words of truth and soberness to her whose 
influence and example will have such weight among the 
objects of my continual solicitude and prayers.” 

“T once had such a friend as you describe,” replied 
Eleanor, in a tone of unusual sensibility. «I still need 
one, Dr. Murray, and though the blessing was not suf- 
ficiently valued formerly, let us hope that now I may 
prove deserving of it.” 

Eleanor believed herself sincere in saying this, and 
to a certain extent she was. Deeply impressed by the 
glowing eloquence of his manner, and conscious of Dr. 
Murray’s exalted character, she had long desired the 
esteem of one whose regard was indeed an honour, since 
it could be acquired by nothing but personal worth. 
While he laid before her the utter insignificance of all 
earthly distinctions, she felt for the moment as if they 
had vanished from her affections, and as if she might 
yet learn to view them in due subservience to the will 
and to the service of her Maker. A deep conviction 
rushed into her mind of the inability which she had 
recently felt to devive happiness or peace from the fullest 
indulgence of every vain and extravagant inclination; 
and the contrast forced itself upon her thoughts between 
Matilda’s serenity and cheerfulness in every changing 
scene, while her own bosom was agitated with torturing 
emotions of envy and worldly ambition. ‘The ennui 
and weariness which she had suffered in the absence of 
any object sufficiently important to occupy her whole 
desires, now recurred to her recollection with irresistible 
conviction; and while Dr. Murray pursued his subject 
with rising energy, it seemed to Eleanor’s mind as if 
she were gradually awakening from a stormy dieam, 
and that peace, like moonlight on the face of the waters, 
had again revisited her bosom. But the world does not 
thus easily lose hold of its votary. Many a struggle 
takes place before it has been sufficiently weighed in the 
balance to be found wanting. Many a tear of penitence 
is shed before we feel that repentance which shall never 
need to be repented of. It was thus with Eleanor. She 
seemed to have gazed for a moment through the teles- 
cope of faith, and with startling vividness to have brought 
eternity close to her eye, but in a moment she looked 
around and all was forgotten. 


—— 
CHAPTER X. 
Ere triflers half their wish ob ain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain. 
Goups MITH 

“Miss Fitz-Patrick !"’ cried Lady Susan Danvers, 
in a tone of girlish vivacity, “do come this way, and 
look at the sportsmen galloping heme across the park, 








drawn for ever, and called to our solemn reckoning. 





You have been selected, Miss Fitz-Patrick, by the Mas- | 





They resemble a field of scarlet poppies in a breeze of 
wind !” 
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“Strike me poetical !—what brilliant simile was 
that!” exclaimed Mr. Grant, taking out his pocket- 
book and pencil ; “I must make a memorandum of it 
for my next publication—puppies did you say ?” 

“Well, Miss Fitz-Patrick, Sir Richard gave me a 
capital mount! the horse as quiet as an old cow,” said 
Mr. Armstrong, entering with the other gentlemen, and 
putting himself first. “Here I am, returned on your 
hands like a bad shilling !” 

“So I think!” ‘replied Eleanor, dryly. 
endeavour to pass you as soon as possible.” 

“T suppose your subscription to the hounds was paid 
in advance to-day, Mr. Armstrong ?”’ asked Mr. Grant, 
gravely. “We generally expect it to be so from 
strangers.” 

“ Subscription !—what do you mean, sir ?” 

“ You don’t say that the master of the hounds let 
you join without first settling with him!” replied Mr. 
Grant, assuming an air of well-feigned astonishment. 
« Any one going out for a day is considered the same as 
a whole season. You are free of the pack now, but I can 
tell you there is no getting off without tabling the money 
—fifty guineas.” 

“But a stranger, who is leaving the county in a few 
days,” interposed Eleauor, “ could scarcely be asked to 
give such a sum. I shall speak to papa myself, Mr. 
Armstrong, and tell him that, as you go so very soon” — 

«“ Ah! the sooner the better, if you wish to evade the 
subscription,” added Mr. Grant. «It will be sent for, 
probably, I should think, on Saturday next.” 

«“T shall neither leave the place, nor pay any such 
exaction,” said Mr. Armstrong, stubbornly seating him- 
self on the Spanish chair. “No trifle of that kind 
would make me disappoint my friends when I have once 
promised to stay with them; and all the hounds in 
Britain will not drive me out of this snug corner, while 
I continue to be as welcome and as comfortable as I am 
now.” 

“ Ah, Major Foley!” cried Eleanor, turning away 
with a grimace of chagrin; “how do you do?” 

«“ How do J do !—always well when I am near Miss 
Fitz-Patrick.” 

«“ Colonel Pendarvis! you were reported among the 
killed and wounded in a desperate leap over my new 
enclosure at Wolfdean this morning. Did you know, 
that Major Foley was the original Snob mentioned in 
the Quarterly Review 1—it is an undeniable likeness, so 
he cannot disown it.” 

«I never disown any thing !” replied the major. « If 
you were to allege that Lord Byron's Corsair was 
meant for me, or the Stout Gentleman, I should be 
equally ready to personate either character that pleases 

ou.” 

. « Not the Stout Gentlemen! we have him already ;— 
and here he comes; I know the creaking of his boots at 
any distance,” said Eleanor, darting her satirical eye 
at Lord Alderby, who entered a moment afterwards. 
«¢ What an admirable horse yours is, my lord, for a light 
weight!—he seems very spirited too. Ihave read in 
the Morning Post, these many years past, an advertise- 
ment for a horse to carry ‘a heavy, timid gentleman.’ 
Can any body tell me who he is, or if there is more 
than one?” 

«I’ve seen thousands at Melton!” said Major Foley, 
«the moment a man gets heavy he becomes timid. I 
ride exactly ten stone eight myself.” 

“In that case, it is less a compliment to you than to 
Alderby or Fletcher, when Miss Fitz Patrick remarks, 
as she often does, that you are all worth your weight in 
gold,” said Mr. Grant. 

«“T wish we all had it!” cried Colonel Pendarvis. «I 
am sure any one might read half-pay engraved on my 
forehead, but none of you will take half-price for my 
hunters. Foley, it is too bad of you asking such a price 
for Flare-up, when every body knows I am a soldier of 
fortune, meaning a soldier of no fortune at all, and that 
I positively cannot afford it. You should be more con- 
siderate towards a brother officer.” 

« Colonel! I perceive you want to out-general me in 
our negotiation; but it won’t do !” 

« Are you parting with Flare-up, Major Foley?” said 
Eleanor, reproachfully. “I remember being so sorry 
last year, when Sir Francis let you have his beautiful 
chestnut, and to-day Lady Susan was remarking that 
you looked almost handsome upon her.” 

“ Pendarvis! the bargain is off! she would be cheap 


“ We must 





at a thousand pounds if Miss Fitz-Patrick admires her. 
I flatter myself we did make a pretty good appearance 
on the field this morning !” 

“Then you do flatter yourself prodigiously,’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Grant. “ Apropos of bargains, Pendarvis, 
let me tell you how famously ] once did Sir Colin out 
of a good mount,—he can’t overhear. us, does he? It is 
the only good story Fletcher never attempts to tell. We 
were out with the Galewood hounds, and I was on that 
slow, stumbling bay of mine that you must remember— 
‘Dapper’ we called him, on account of his clumsy pro- 
portions. Latterly it was his custom, the instant he 
was spurred, to drop down on his knees, Well! 
Fletcher was riding past on Firefly, when I stopped him 
and remarked what an extraordinary instinct my hunter 
had, for he pointed at game like a dog! Sir Colin was 
of course incredulous at first, but as T had privately ob- 
served a covey of partridges near, I turned accidentally 
that way, and when we came near them applied my 
spurs. Down dropped Dapper, and up rose the par- 
tridges, so the thing no longer admitted of a doubt. ‘The 
old gentleman was instantly frantic to buy the horse on 
any terms; so I agreed to an immense price, without, of 
course, intending to exact it, but one condition was, that 
we should immediately exchange steeds. This he was 
delighted to de, being impatient to try the powers of his 
recent acquisition. Soon after we reached a stream— 
Dapper attempted to drink, and Sir Colin spurred him 
on—so0, as usual, he fell on his knees in the water, while 
I galloped off in triumph, exclaiming, ‘ Holloa! Fletcher! 
that’s a salmon ?’” 

“Lord de Mainbury,” said Eleanor, ‘how many 
foxes were put out of their misery to-day ?” 

“Only one! we set off the second time with a fine 
burst over the hill of Benachray, skirted Glenalpine for 
several miles, and lost scent at Boghill; so the hounds 
did ‘not find again all day.” 

“They had no nose owing to the damp ground,” 
added Mr. Grant. “ It was all that the huntsmen could 
do to prevent them going in full cry through Gaelfield, 
after the little brown spaniel which followed Lady Susan’s 
carriage.” 

‘Surely they would not have attacked her ?” cried 
she, in accents of horror and alarm. “ Poor dear Tiny ! 
impossible !” 

“ Depend upon it they would have discussed her in 
the twinkling of a bed-post,” answered Mr. Grant; 
“hounds will attack any thing ! Did you never hear 
that a pack in Ireland once devoured an old woman ?” 

«“ They could only be Irish hounds to commit such a 
blunder!” said Eleanor, laughing. 

“How very sad,” observed Miss Murray. “ People 
should not hunt if such things are likely to happen.” 

“I hope the whole pack was hanged!” exclaimed 
Lady Susan, indignantly. 

“Riders included? we should have all deserved it 
if ‘ Dear Tiny’ had suffered to-day,” replied Mr. Grant, 
watching his cousin’s angry countenance. ‘She had a 
narrow escape.” 

“I don’t believe a word of it!—you are in jest! 
Now do not play upon my feelings, but tell me truly, 
was dearest Tiny in real danger ?” 

“Imminent, I assure you! Hounds are known to 
kill dogs sometimes, and cats often. I have observed an 
old woman, spectacles on nose, knitting at her cottage 
door, with poor pus purring by her side—quite a pas- 
toral scene—and the hounds have made a meal of her 
before we could cry ‘ Tally-ho.’” 

“Of the old woman?” exclaimed Miss Murray, in 
accents of consternation. 

«To be sure!” interposed Eleanor, preventing Mr. 
Grant from setting her right. “ Nothing was left but 
the knitting-pins and spectacles, which I have seen 
frequently. Are they, by good chance, in your pocket, 
Mr. Grant ?” 

“ De Mainbury! I remember well what an escape 
you once made at Beverley,” said Sir Richard. « Having 
outstripped the whole field, and come in for the death, 
you dismounted to secure the brush, and’ were exercising 
your whip in fine style, when suddenly the hounds left 
the fox, and turned upon you! A minute more would 
have done the business! When I came up with the 
huntsman, two or three were already at your throat, 
and once down there could have been no escape. I 
never desire to see any one in such a predicament 
again !” 





——— 

‘¢ That reminds me of a story which was told many 
years ago,” began Sir Colin Fletcher, in a slow metho. 
dical tone, which gained little attention from the lively 
circle around. “It seemed, you understand, as far as 
I could ascertain, to be very authentic ; at least the cir. 
cumstances were never satisfactorily contradicted; and 
though I have told them frequently in many companies, 
there is seldom any one to be met with who has not heard 
the incidents already, which proves how universally they 
must be credited. Many of the party here may know 
the particulars, yet” — 

“ Pendarvis!” said Mr. Grant, breaking through Sir 
Colin’s endless preface. “What could induce you to 
let that fat farmer ride ahead of you all day! His 
horse’s heels must have Javed the mud into your very 
face, I see him now, in my mind’s eye, riding on the 
horse’s neck, and pommeling his flanks with a monstrous 
pair of spurs. Did any one ever see such a moving 
mountain !” 

“If a house had stood in his way, he would have 
knocked it over,” added the colonel. “I believe he had 
fifteen falls to-day.” 

“As for Foley,” continued Mr. Grant, “he goes to 
cover in review order, and the first splash on his boots 
sends him home.”, 

“You call yourself a sportsman, Grant!” retorted 
the major; “but I appeal to Sir Richard whether this 
was the proper order of precedence, as I saw it to-day: 
The fox first, our friend here following, and the hounds 
last !” 

“Foley! name your place and hour!” said Mr, 
Grant, joining in the laugh. “But here comes Sir 
Alfred Douglas, Bart., of Douglas Priory—M. P. that 
shall be. The most distant roll of his chariot-wheels has 
something so aristocratic in the sound that I cannot be 
mistaken.” X 

“I remember once being told that Pope Clement, or 
Innocent the Fifteenth, issued a bull, setting forth that 
the American Indians were to be considered human 
beings,” said Eleanor; “ but from all I hear, it would be 
desirable if his holiness were alive now, to remind Sir 
ae that there are others of the same species as hin- 
self. 

‘s Has he really become so proud?” asked Miss Mur 
ray. “It seems but yesterday when I remember hin 
such a sweet, clever little boy.” 

“Fancy Douglas! a sweet little boy, with a rattle 
and red shoes! That could never have been possible! 
He must have been born old,” said Mr. Grant; “but 
never believe any thing you hear of Sir Alfred, Miss 
Murray, and only half what you see, for there is no man 
on earth less understood.” 

‘“‘T can only say that he is the finest speaker in pub- 
lic, and the scantiest talker in private, that I know. He 
and I never hit it together at all,” observed Major Foley, 
arranging his favourite curl at the looking-glass, «No. 
thing could be finer, or more unexpected certainly, than 
that burst of eloquence when he was presented to his 
constituents, It seemed amazing, too, how frankly he 
declared his sentiments, though not very prudent. Cor 
sidering the divided state of the voters, I could have 
managed to humbug them better, with a very little am 
biguity and circumlocution, which was all wanting fn the 
speech of yesterday.” 

“ For a ready answer I would back Sir Alfred against 
the ficld any where,” observed Sir Richard. “ He is 
sharp and short, like a carving-knife.” 

The gentlemen now gathered in a group at the wit 
dow, and entered on an elaborate criticism of the baro 
net’s four posthorses ; for no quadruped that ever entered 


a stable is above or below the attention of sportsmen & 


who can trace a look of decayed grandeur in many # 
old, broken-down back, and who find entestainment it 
discussing the points of an ancient veteran with scarcely 
a leg to stand on. 

Meantime Eleanor stole a glance into the mirror— 
the three Miss Cliffords each instinctively altered the 
position of their bonnets—the Miss Montagues closed 
scrap-book with which they had been occupied—Mis 
Murray put on her spectacles—Lady Susan called al 
the dogs cround her, and an air of general expectation 
prevailed throughout the room, while Matilda slove 
remained externally still; yet her colour rose to the 
most vivid carnation, and she bent more intently ove 
her drawing, while past emotions rushed into her m¢ 
mory with such fresh remembrance, that it seemed but 
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yesterday since she had believéd herself an object of pre- 
ference to Sir Alfred. A pang shot through her mind 
when she anticipated that now, probably, like Mr. Grant, 


| he would meet her as a comparative stranger; and so 


much had been said of his pride and reserve, that she 


' neither expected, nor very much desired, a renewal of 


their former intimacy, besides that she had now learned 
not to hope for better memories in her old friends than 
the habits of society rendered probable. 

When the door was thrown open, Sir Richard has- 
tened forward, with animated cordiality, to welcome his 
distinguished guest. “Ha! my good friend! I rejoice 
to see you here,” cried he, seizing Sir Alfred’s hand, who 
patiently resigned it to be shaken. “Any news from 

wn?” 

The baronet replied in a low, confidential voice, and 
after making a distant bow to Eleanor, and the other 
ladies, he continued in deep conversation with Sir 
Richard for a considerable time, while Matilda quietly 
took the opportunity to make her remarks upon the 
change which a year had made upon his person. Sir 
Alfred’s dress seemed remarkable for nothing but sim- 
plicity. His appearance was dignified, but the expres- 
sion of his countenance perfectly frank and open. His 
eyes, large, dark, and intelligent, had an expression in 
them of deep and serious thought, which harmonised 
well with the strongly marked character of his forehead, 
and his clear, olive complexion, had become darkened 
by the summer’s sun of Italy since Matilda last saw him. 
No studied attitudes, nor affected grimaces, betrayed any 
vanity or littleness of mind, but he acted and spoke with 
a degree of calm self-possession which nothing could 
disturb, while his mind became evidently absorbed in 
whatever subject occupied his attention at the moment. 
Matilda looked next at Sir Richard, and was amu:ed to 
observe the contrast, for such a rapid variety of expres- 
sions flitted across his features during the progress of 
their interview, that she even fancied it might be possible 
to fill up the conversation, when alternate surprise, in- 
credulity, pleasure, and regret, all appeared successively 
on her uncle’s countenance. The subject evidently was 
political, and Sir Richard seemed, from the broken sen- 
tences which Matilda overheard, to be eagerly urging on 
Sir Alfred the necessity for still greater energy in can- 
“Active opponents,”— 
“Unfair advantages,’— Crush them at once,’—“ Pro- 
mises of no avail,”—* Public duty,” &c. &c. &c. Sir 
Alfred’s short, decided answers, though they often made 
Sir Richard laugh, seldom appeared to be satisfactory, 
for he invariably returned to the charge with growing 
animation. “Interests of our party at hazard,”— 
“Pledged to do your utmost,”—*« Country at stake.” 

“Sir Richard, what a gentleman can do I shall; he 
that would do more is none! Of course public business 
cannot go on without dinners; but my do-er, as you 
call him in Scotland, had carte blanche to give as many 
at the King’s Arms as he chose. I hope, therefore, that 
my free and independent constituents have enjoyed 
abundance of the usual fare on these occasions—soiled 
tablecloths, steel forks, and cold lobsters. ‘They shall 
hear my sentiments on all occasions without disguise or 
evasion, clearly and fully stated, because there is nothing 
in them to conceal, but I shall not on any account stand 
up, like a school-boy before .his tutors, to be cate- 
chised.”” 

“ Well, I am thankful to have got over much of my 


| life in better times than you will ever see again,” ob- 


served Sir Richard, who was a very mournful politician, 
though cheerful on every other subject. “The change 
is great! but you young men must conform to the spirit 
of the age. The people require to be propitiated”— 

“Trust me on that score! They are like the bear, 
that showed his teeth when the traveller. seemed afraid, 
but when a stick was held up he began to dance. We 
who are accustomed to command, ensure compliance more 
certainly by preserving vur tone of authority than by 
relinquishing it.” 

“Sir Richard became outrageous at this reply, and 
Matilda heard a prodigious accession of energy in her 
uncle’s tone,— Anarchy ‘in the country !—immediate 
revolution !—rally round the constitution !”— 

“Keep all that for the hustings next Friday, Sir 
Richard ; we shall want a little oratory there, and you 
are wasting a great deal of good alarm on me, which 
would do admirably for the mob. Depend upon it, no 
man loses in the estimation of even the lowest rabble by 





keeping up the dignity of that station which he is born 
to fill. It is scarcely worth while to be so anxious about 
any thing in this world as you wish me to be respecting 
my election; but depend upon it I shall do my utmost, 
and moreover get up a speech upon any pattern you 
choose to bespeak for the occasion—either neat and ap- 
propriate, or eloquent and impassioned.” 

« But is there any truth in that report you told me 
from Downing street ?” 

« T never deal in mere reports,” answered Sir Alfred, 
strolling towards the fire. ‘A man who circulates false 
news should be put to death.” 

« That would cause an alarming mortality here,’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Grant. “How could you furnish conver- 
sation, Douglas? for we must talk.” 

“Je n’en vois pas la necessité,’* replied Sir Alfred. 

“Tn fact, a false report often suits my purpose fully 
better than a true one,” said Mr. Grant, “ because I have 
first the advantage of telling it, and then follows the 
pleasure of contradicting it.” 

«What shocking profligacy!” interrupted Eleanor. 
“ No wonder Miss Murray stares like an astonished cas- 
sowary! I am glad the doctor is not within ear shot! 
We are continually hearing marriages announced which 
are to take place immediately, and the next day they are 
gone off upon settlements; but who ever. guessed that 
they were of your counterfeit coinage !” 

‘“* Many of them are much better arranged than the 
matches people make for themselves! I wish no one 
would ever marry till they have consulted me, for I 
never saw a happy couple yet without thinking that one 
of the parties might have done better.” 

“1 am positively resolved against a sportsman,” said 
Eleanor, «for it must be tiresome remaining a discon- 
solate widow at home all winter, except during a hard 
frost. Members of parliament also shall be blackballed 
on my list, because they annually abscond from their 
fainilies during the greater part of the year.” 

“I shall endeavour to lose my election,’ 
Alfred, dryly. 

“Tt would be much better if you did,” replied Elea- 
nor, laughing. “I have so often, during my long expe- 
rience, been disappointed when gentlemen who had a 
prodigious reputation for cleverness got into parliament, 
and were expected to be great orators; I generally 
watch for their maiden speeches, expecting a biaze of 
eloquence, and seldom see more than this, ‘an honoura- 
ble member, whose name we could not learn,—Sir Alfred 
Douglas, we believe,—said a few words, which were in- 
audible under the gallery.’ ” 

Matilda stole a look from her drawing at Sir Alfred, 
and a brilliant smile illaminated her countenance, while 
she watched to discover how he bore her cousin’s raillery. 
It was instantly evident that he had not been previously 
aware she was present, and that her appearance at Bar- 
nard Castle was no less interesting than unexpected, for 
he started when her eye caught his, made a few hasty 
steps forward, and actually coloured with astonishment 
and pleasure. . The next moment, however, he suddenly 
checked. himself back again, made a distant bow of recog- 
nition, and retreated to his former station by the fire, 
though his eyes yet rested on the countenance of Matilda 
Howard ,with a sort-of fascination which he seemed 
vainly endeavouring to resist. A natural smile dimpled 
her cheek, and played on her lips for a moment, render- 
ing her modest countenance more than usually lovely ; 
for there was always a peculiar beauty in Matilda’s 
smile. Eleanor’s indicated nothing but hilarity, while 
hers was full of sensibility, which was not diminished 
on the present occasion by the emotion with which she 
perceived that her appearance was not a matter of so 
much indifference to Sir Alfred as she previously anti- 
cipated. 

Matilda had not believed it was possible for any event 
in life to cause him so much agitation as he testified at 
that moment, and her own was not less, The flashing 
glance of his eye reminded her of former times, and 
raised a transient belief that he was unchanged, and 
that she had not been mistaken in his former sentiments. 
Even his sudden retreat did not. entirely alter her opi- 
nion, for Matilkla knew that Sir Alfred always exercised 
his own mind in perpetual subjection, and entertained a 
paramount desire to conceal his feelings from ordinary 
observation. Strangers might have imagined that if any 


” said Sir 


* I see no necessity for that. 





person suddenly dropped down dead at his feet he would 
have remained as cold and self-possessed as before ;. but 
there were a few people in the world, and Matilda had 
formerly been one, of them, from whom: he sought no 
concealment, and to whom he revealed the inmost depths 
of a mind which glowed with feeling and sensibility. 
She had often blamed herself for wasting time on the 
remembrance of one whose absence was in itself a mark 
of indifference; and general report bad led her to 
believe him so entirely changed, that with all the 
strength of a well-exercised and well-principled mind, 
Matilda had resolutely crushed out.of ber heart every 
thought that could endanger her peace. She had ceased 
to think of him except as an interesting acquaintance, 
in whose conversation there had been a degree of intel- 
lectual fire and vigour never equaled by any one since ; 
and she now resolved not hastily to. believe what her 
heart and her hopes suggested. 

“You see Sir Alfred is very constant!” whispered 
Eleanor to her cousin, when a noise of talking prevented 
the possibility of her being heard. 

“ How!” exclaimed Matilda, starting. 

“ Did you not observe! when I threatened never to 
marry a member of parliament, he immediately wished 
to lose his election. Nothing could be more decided.” 

«© What a salutary lesson for me, to distrust my own 
impressions,” thought Matilda, as the remembrance arose 
to her mind, of the tears Miss Murray hud often shed in 
describing her long lost sister’s tragical end...“ I must 
avoid such a fate; and that can best be done by continu- 
ing to doubt ; for no girl’s affections are ever irretriev- 
ably given to another, unti! she previously believes hesself 
to be loved. It is our nature to return tenfold what is 
bestowed, but no more to be first in attachment than for 
the moon to give light, before the sun has shone upon 
it. Many a time have I sympathised over the withering 
disappointments of others, who confided their sorrows 
to me, but now I must be the faithful guardian of my 
own happiness, and allow no vain fancies to cheat me of 
my tranquillity.” 

Nothing gives us so low an estimate of our own at- 
tractions as being in the society of those we most desire 
to please. Matilda’s mind, however, became calm in 
proportion as she succeeded in convincing herself that 
Sir Alfred’s had been an almost boyish fancy, when she 
was scarcely yet grown up, but that now he had probably 
seen many superior to herself, and could not long con- 
tinue to feel the interest in her which fora moment he 
betrayed; and being resolved at least to think on the 
subject no more, she again endeavoured to fix her atten- 
tion on the gay absurdities of Mr. Grant, who had a sort 
of Jaisser aller in his conversation, which rendered him 
infinitely diverting. 

“ How very handsome your poodle looks to-day, Miss 
Fitz-Patrick! Is it true that you have Blanco bathed 
every morning in eau de Cologne? His coat is really 
as smooth and white as floss silk! What an acquisition 
he would be at those taverns in London where a dog is 
made to walk round the table during dinner, that the 
company may all wipe their knives and forks on his 
back !” 

“Mr. Grant,” replied Eleanor, in a remonstrating 
voice, “I generally make a point of trying to believe 
what you tell me.” 

“ Well! so you ought !—I appeal to Sir Alfred if that 
is not the case. Douglis! You have seen it done fifty 
times ?” 

“ Not above twenty !” replied the baronet, ironically, 
“and I always contrived to have the advantage over 
every body else, because J doubled up the tail !” 

«“ Now, of all the obligations in life there is none 
equal to being. thoroughly backed out in a story. Sir 
Alfred, you may tell any thing you please for a month 
to come with impunity, as I shall vouch for it, even if 
there is a tongue thrust into every other cheek in the 
room.” 

“Very. generous, indeed! but I greatly fear your 
credit. might be easily overdrawn; and indeed I thought 
it was a little shaken yesterday with yourjaccount of Sir 
Evan’s scanty housekeeping, and the starving mice run- 
ning about with tears in their eyes.” 

“ But did I tell you of my honoured uncle’s favourite 
egg soup ?—an egg is boiled every day for himself, and 
the water distributed to the family. If a bottle of wine 
be ever drawn in the house, too, he has it labeled + poi- 
son,’ to prevent any one but himself from venturing to 
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taste it. No wonder his daughter Mary was glad to 
marry any body, poor girl.” 

“ A propos, have no new marriages come out lately ?” 
enquired Lady Susan Danvers; “they are few and far 
between at present.” 

“T refer you to Mr. Grant for the last assortment of 
gossip,” replied Eleanor ; “ he telegraphs Edinburgh for 
all the events that have or ought to have occurred there, 
and has a perpetual supply of the newest matches on 
hand.” : 

«“ Every one quite certain,” added he, in a tone of de- 
cision. “The only thing to be regretted is, that I am 
not on the list myself.” 

This was said with his usual careless off-hand tone, 
in which Matilda traced nothing but total indifference ; 
yet Eleanor instantly coloured, giving a little conscious 
laugh, and a coquettish toss of her head, which would 
have been infinitely amusing to any one less truly in- 
terested in all her feelings than her cousin, who regret- 
ted to observe Miss Fitz-Patrick so blindly unaware of 
the change which had evidently arisen in her former 
lover. 

“I am told,” said Miss Charlotte Clifford, « that 
there are nine and thirty marriages on the tapis at pre- 
sent.” 

“Suppose we make the fortieth!” exclaimed Mr. 
Grant, eagerly. 

«“ Now, Charlotte, what do you say ?” cried Eleanor, 
laughing ; “this is rather a public declaration, certainly.” 

“I generally propose to every young lady during her 
first season, if I am sure of being refused, because then 
she can boast with truth of having rejected somebody.” 

«But that happens to Charlotte every day! We 
know of at least a dozen last winter, and [ only wonder 
what would be good enough—peers, officers, authors, 
travellers !—she must be waiting for a lord of session !” 


Lady Susan now drew her chair forward, and as- 
sumed an aspect of the deepest attention, while Mr. 
Grant, with a degree of gravity and importance suited 
to the occasion, drew out from his pocket a numerous 
collection of old letters. “ Are we quite among friends?” 
said he, carefully turning over several papers. “ The 
strictest secrecy must be observed. Douglas, pray step 
aside, because you are such a gossip, that my news will 
be repeated all over the country by to-morrow.” 

«I don’t care who marries, provided nobody marries 
me!” replied Sir Alfred, looking accidentally towards 
Eleanor. 

“I publish the banns of matrimony, then, between 
Miss Brown and Mr. Smith—that is positive, having 
been declared last week !’ 

« Who are they 1” asked Lady Susan, anxiously. 

«« How should I know? very excellent people, I dare 
say, and extremely suitable !” 

«There was a Miss Brown, or White, or Grey, or 
some such colour, that I remember once rather admiring 
and bringing into fashion at Cheltenham,” said Colonel 
Pendarvis; “but it was nearly two years ago, so she 
must be quite passée now.” 

«For my part I hate new beauties!” observed Mr. 
Grant, with an arch look at his cousin. “TI never tho- 
roughly admire any face till I have been accustomed to 
it for eight or ten years.” 

«« Pshaw, Mr. Grant ! now tell us of somebody whose 
mame at least we know,” continued she, impatiently, 
«What does it signify to me whether such people as 
these marry or not ?” 

« But, Lady Susan, if those in whom you are inter- 
ested will not marry, how can I help it? Let me see— 
the list is only begun! A brother of the Queen of Na- 
ples, to the Grand Duke of Baden’s half sister—that is 
important! we are getting into bigh life now! Lady 
Susan Dan—oh! pardon me !—hem—not yet announced 
—hem—splendid alliance—hem—long attachment—um 
—magnificent settlements and jewels—” 

«“ Ah, Mr. Grant! this is not fair! you are become a 
fortune-teller rather than a newsmonger,” interrupted 
Eleanor. “There are others of the present company 
who might enlarge your list,” added she, looking slyly 
from Miss Marabout, simpering on an opposite seat, to 
Mr. Armstrong, who was humming the tune of “ Meet 
me by moonlight !” 

«TI should like to know,” said Matilda, « how long 
this world would last in the hands of a thorough gossip; 
‘because every person must marry immediately, and die 





not very long afterwards, to furnish them with entertain- 
ment.” 

At length a dressing-bell rang, and the whole party 
were dispersing to prepare for dinner, when Matilda 
hastily stooped down to collect some of her drawing 
materials, which had been scattered on the floor by Lady 
Susan’s dogs. Supposing her to be gone, Colonel Pen- 
darvis eagerly asked, in accents of admiration, who she 
was; and before Matilda could emerge from conceal- 
ment, to effect an escape, Eleanor drew a sketch which 
evidently pointed out to her own admirers in what light 
she wished them to consider the original. 

«A cousin of mine! quite a saint, and very blue! 
You have heard of my aunt, Lady Howard, who is a 
perfect Polyglott of languages ?—speaks Latin fluently 
—could tell if there be a dot too many in Dr. Porson’s 
essays, and asks gentlemen whether they prefer the plays 
of Euripides or Sophocles. Her daughter is exactly 
such another—teaches Sunday schools, and is quite in 
the good line. If you ask her to dance a quadrille, she 
will answer with a text; and only last week I saw her 
mooning at the window so long in the evening that she 
is evidently trying to count whether the stars are an odd 
or an even number.” 


Colonel Pendarvis shrunk into the farthest corner of 
the sofa, and put up a screen, as if he were seeking pro- 
tection from such a terrific being as Matilda heard her- 
self described. Lord Alderby turned up his eyes with 
contempt. Major Foley shrugged his shoulders with 
horror, and Sir Alfred calmly fixed his penetrating eyes 
on the heiress’ laughing triumphant countenance. 

“I deny the whole indictment, Eleanor!” said Ma- 
tilda, rising, when she found it impossible any longer to 
avoid being produced, though the necessity for coming 
so unexpectedly forward covered her with confusion.— 
Her bright eyes sparkled with animation, her transparent 
complexion glowed with more than its usual brilliancy, 
and an expression of modest sensibility added a charm 
to her countenance which nothing could have excelled. 
Hastily gliding out of the room, she merely whispered 
to Eleanor, in a tone of gentle reproach, “ Defend me 
from a candid friend! You deserve to be prosecuted for 
a libel!” 

So completely had the heiress’ suitors understood 
their cue, from what Eleanor said of her cousin, that 
not one in the number ventured to express the admira- 
tion which could not but be felt by them all, at her 
graceful appearance, except Mr. Grant, who exclaimed, 
with his usual independence of thinking and speaking, 

“ Look to your laurels, Miss Fitz-Patrick! I always 
maintained there was no one fit to draw in a curricle 
with you, except Miss Howard, and I think so still. 
Now, gentlemen, let me rise to explain, on the present 
occasion, that I like to see the game of life played with 
fairness, and as her portrait was rather highly coloured 
some minutes ago, I must bear my testimony to having 
formerly talked to Miss Howard often without being one 
bit the wiser. We never discussed ‘that great Roman 
emperor, Pliny the Second,’ nor did we quote either 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Gunpowder, or Professor 
Tiptoe’s Essay on Greek Participles. She was always 
very lovely and interesting, but so improved of late that 
I scarcely recognised her in the morning, and now my 
eyes are really quite dazzled by that beautiful appari- 
tion. 

“So it appears, for you have been completely blinded,” 
replied Eleanor, with an angry laugh. “For my own 
part, to say the truth, I never could see much to admire 
in Matilda.” 

“ A goud-humoured expression, for instance ?” said 
Mr. Grant, watching the heiress, who was visibly irri- 
tated. 

‘ If that be all, you might as well admire Miss Mur- 
ray.’ 

So I do! beyond measure! A country clergyman 
once observed in his sermon, when I was present, that 
‘a good temper was an invaluable blessing, worth five 
hundred a year ; and to those who can afford to pay for 
such a luxury, I really think it must be. Miss Murray 
seems rich in good qualities, and ditto, I am convinced, 
is Mies Howard.” 

«“ What an excellent plan it would be, if people’s ac- 
complishments and good qualities could be sold by auc- 
tion when they are of no farther use !—Matilda, according 


to your way of appraising her, might acquire a tolerable. 





income, whereas now she has none at all, and I could 
afford to part with several of mine.” 

‘ In fact people are apt to do so very often when they 
grow rich, and to part with some that I could not dis. 
pense with at any price. But,” added Mr. Grant, re. 
suming his usual tone of heedless vivacity, “ the grapeg 
are sour when I talk of wealth, being so poor myself that 
it would make me bankrupt any day, if I went twice in 
succession to the theatre.” 

“Tt is an infallible sign of people being rich when 
they talk of poverty,” said Eleanor; “ those who suffer 
in earnest, try to conceal their necessities. I suspect 
you must have succeeded to some large addition of for. 
tune lately, Mr. Grant ?” 

“ A legacy of six and eight pence; and I am trying 
to live upon the interest,” replied he, strolling towards 
the door, and singing, 


“‘ How happy’s the soldier that lives on his pay, 
And spends half a crown upon sixpence a day.” 


“ Pray, Grant!” cried Colonel Pendarvis, following, 
“if Sir Evan makes his exit from public life, leaving 
you ten thousand pounds a year, what shall you do?” 

« Spend twenty thousand pounds a year, of course!” 

When Matilda had succeeded in effecting her very 
rapid retreat from the drawing-room, she was astonished 
to observe Mr. Armstrong following. « Miss Howard,” 
said he, with a bitter smile, « you are not much mor 
obliged to Miss Fitz-Patrick for her attention and hospi. 
talities than myself. If you only say the word, we shall 
soon take the gilt off the gingerbread—you guess what 
I mean—but remember that Sir Robert Walpole said, 
‘every man has his price.” 

Matilda looked at her unexpected companion with 
surprise, and with a transient apprehension that he might 
be slightly deranged ; but nothing appeared on his coun 
tenance, except 2 prying expression in the very promi- 
nent eyes with which he seemed endeavouring to read 
her thoughts. Mr. Armstrong,”’ said she, “ you sug. 
gest ideas to me which [ have no wish to entertain ; and, 
in speaking of Miss Fitz-Patrick, remember in whos 
house we are.” 

“ Perhaps I know that rather Setter than you do, Miss 
Howard. If you want to open that riddle, apply the 
proper key. The oracles long ago never spoke for no 
thing. Consider what I say, and perhaps you may here 
after think more wisely of it than now. ‘ Better to flatter 
a fool than to fight him.’” 

After saying these words, Mr. Armstrong walkel 
away singing the old Jacobite tune, “Geordie sits in 
Charlie’s chair,’ words he had a constant habit of hum 
ming to himself, whenever Eleanor became particularly 
repulsive in her manner to him, which was certainly nol 
seldom. 


—<=—— 


CHAPTER XI. 
The graceful tear that’s shed for others’ woe. 


Matilda did not often retire to the privacy of her own 
room, without devoting some portion of time to the se 
rious consideration of all that had passed within ani 
around ber. She usually enlivened the natural cheer- 
fulness of her own mind by a remembrance of what had 
pleased her taste or amused her fancy, but, above all, she 
carefully recalled every thing that might enlighten her 
understanding or improve her heart; and on the present 
occasion, when sh¢ stirred the fire, and sat down in soli- 
tude to ruminate over the days which had elapsed sine 
she last occupied that apartment, a variety of thoughts 
and emotions crowded into her mind. Mr. Armstrong's 
language and conduct had, during their earliest acquaint. 
ance, excited her distrust, as she saw that, from personal 
pique on his own part, he wished in some way to make 
her a tool for his revenge. She greatly doubted whether 
his power was equal to his inclination in working the 
mischief he threatened against Eleanor; and though she 
perfectly understood his insinuations on the subject, no 
possible way occurred to her imagination which could 
give them the slightest probability. Not a thought could 
be wasted for one moment on the idea of purchasing his 
secret, if he had one; and being more than half con 
vinced that his hints were about as unfounded as the 
promised discoveries of the celebrated Mr. Ady, she dit 
missed them all at once from her recollection. 

Matilda’s next reflections were directed, with a smile 
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of irresistible derision, to the remembrance of her own 
surprise and mortification at discovering the entire obli- 
vion to which Mr. Grant seemed to have consigned their 


‘ot din, former intimacy; and she readily acknowledged that it 
is. F 


ought to have been anticipated in one whose acquaint- 
ance was so universal, who formed intimacies every day, 
and might forget them as easily, and whose notions of 
friendship perhaps resembled those of B*****], when 
he once remarked, that if he lost a friend he had only to 
walk down St. James’ street and take another. 

There remained but one subject which Matilda’s young 


| and inexperienced mind was unwilling to approach, even 


in the silence and solitude of her secret retirement, and 


| which she postponed to the very last, because it filled 
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a smile 


her with confusion and perplexity. To a well regulated 
disposition like hers, the earliest dawn of a sentiment 
till hen unknown, and of which the depth and the in- 


| fluence had been as yet unfelt, must ever excite a salu- 


tary apprehension that the heart may lose that harmony 
and cheerfulness which have hitherto been its most pre- 
cious ornaments; and therefore Matilda, with all the 
powers of reason and reflection, long struggled against 
the conviction which formerly forced itself upon her 
mind, that she was an object of peculiar interest to Sir 
Alfred Douglas. In the secure foundation, and the sim- 
ple structure of her happiness, love had seemed like a 
rich decoration, which embellished the existence of others, 
but which could never be meant for her; and feelings 


| which might hereafter be the blessing or the misery of 


belief in his attachment. 


her whole earthly existence, must be cautiously enter- 
tained, lest her future life should be deservedly embitter- 
ed by remorse, as well as by disappointment. Delicacy 
and prudence prohibited her from thinking of any man 
asa lover, until he gave ample reason to believe that the 
sentiment originated with himself; but though her af- 
fections were not to be won unsought, there had been 
much in the manner of Sir Alfrod once to warrant her 
Attentions, which in an ordi- 
dinary person might have been scarcely remarkable, be- 


- came conspicuous from him, on account of his singular 
| reserve to other ladies; and he possessed a peculiar tact, 
| by which his most trifling actions acquired meaning and 
| expression, as if they intimated that he cared not to be 
' understood or regarded by any one but herself. His 
| voice had always, latterly, assumed a different tone, in 


speaking to her, from,that with which he addressed an- 


| other; his manner then testified that sensibility which 
| he concealed from every one else, and his conversation 


had been frequently filled -with a recollection of her 
favourite expressions and opinions, which seemed to be 
treasured up in his mind with a degree of interest and 
pleasure such as he appeared ashamed himself to ac- 


| knowledge. .'There was nothing in ali this which pledged 
| his honour, and Matilda might have succeeded in per- 


suading herself, as she resolutely attempted to do, that 


' he merely preferred her society on account of the tran- 


sient amusement it afforded him; but Sir Francis How- 


| ard by no means inclined to take that view of the subject. 


' He constantly rallied his daughter about the crest of the 


Bloody Heart and the return of the Black Douglas, thus 
keeping up recollections which her own good sense 
would, if possible, have banished entirely, for hers was 
not a mind which could long be contented to dwell in 


| the fool’s paradise of imaginary happiness. 


Matilda had been frequently warned, that it is custom- 


| ary, in the present day, among many gentlemen, along 
» with the most marked attention, to make such enigma- 
» tical speeches to young ladies as may either mean a pro- 





fession of attachment or a declaration of indifference, 
according as they are understood. She had. sometimes 
even laughed at instances which were related to her of 
the ingenuity with which this can be done, but yet she 
became aware, that in all cases of unhappy self-decep- 
tion, however justified by circumstances, the lady must 
bear the blame as well as the sorrow. Many of her 
own friends had been fatally deceived into a permanent 
loss of happiness by putting the construction which 
seemed to be intended upon such treacherous expressions 
and equivocal conduct; but though Matilda did not 
imagine Sir Alfred Douglas to be capable of the vanity 
and selfishness which must prevail over honour and con- 


‘science in all who would seek an attachment which they 
‘Meant not to return, she felt fully impressed with the 


probability, from his so suddenly retiring, after the first 
impulse of surprise at perceiving her, that whatever his 
Preference might once have been, it was now, perhaps, 





extinguished and forgotten, while she acquitted herself 
from having been misled entirely by vanity, as Sir Fran- 
cis had made the same mistake with herself, if indeed it 
was one. Matilda could not but at this moment reflect 
upon an incident which deeply impressed her own mind 
two years before with a consciousness of the danger 
there may be in implicitly trusting to any such accidental 
attentions as are met with frequently in society. Walk- 
ing one day along Queen street with her friend, Miss 
Adelaide Montague, who was then not much older than 
herself, they accidentally saw Colonel Pendarvis riding 
past on horseback; but immediately on observing them, 
he reined in his beautiful steed, and rode up. It was 
Adelaide’s first winter, during which she had been a 


reigning beauty of the season, and the colonel’s assidui- | 


ties were so conspicuous and incessant, that every tea- 
table in Edinburgh settled, without delay, exactly how 
much a year he had, or expected to have, as well as the 
day when his marriage was certainly to take place. On 
the morning which Matilda now remembered, Adelaide’s 
eyes sparkled with animation at this unexpected ren- 
contre, and the handsome colonel spoke in a tone full of 
vivacity and pleasure. 

“ Miss Montague ! quite delighted to see you! What 
a charming day! I am in perfect despair! Our march- 
ing orders are come for to-merrow, and I go with 
the first detachment. We are all breaking our hearts, 
I assure you. But one consolation is, that the head- 
quarters are to be at Brighton! Any thing rather than 
Ireland. A propos, you will be diverted to hear that our 
spare major is fairly caught by your friend, Miss Went- 
worth. I’m afraid it’s a lost case. Good morning! My 
best regards to Lady Montague and your sister.” 

When Adelaide had acted over all the surprise and 
indifference which were suitable to the occasion, she 
took a smiling farewell of the lively colonel, and hasten- 
ed on. Matilda felt her companion’s arm weigh more 
heavily upon hers as they proceeded, while the few re- 
marks she made remained unanswered, till at last she 
stole one single glance at Adelaide’s face, and saw the 
consuming anguish which was painted there. Miss 
Montague silently and rapidly pressed her hand, when 
they reached home, and vanished into her mother’s 
house ; but Matilda never afterwards forgot that expres- 
sion of mute despondency, and when, in society, she 
heard the frequently repeated “ wonder” how very soon 
Adelaide Montague’s looks had “gone off,” and the 
constantly reiterated witticism, declaring that she now 
only deserved the last syllable of her name, “ aide,” 
that scene recurred to her thoughts, and she could neither 
wonder nor smile; though from that hour it became 
forcibly impressed on her mind how many might have 
fallen the unsuspected victims of a too ready belief in 
the apparent preference which may now be shown, in 
accordance with the usages of society, but the real fal- 
lacy of which she felt that it was well for herself to 
know. It had interested Matilda much that moming 
accidentally to witness the first meeting which took place 
between them afterwards. Colonel Pendarvis, with a 
polite and graceful bow, expressing his fear that Miss 
Montague might not do him the honour to recollect that 
he formerly enjoyed the pleasure of knowing her, and 
Adelaide’s equally well-bred reply, that she perfectly re- 
membered long ago having been introduced to him, yet 
Matilda could not but observe also the bitter smile which 
followed his retreat, when he bowed himself off; and 
earnestly did she now desire and pray that such feelings 
as those of her friend were at that moment, might never 
be her own. 

Her ruminations now painfully turned towards Elea- 
nor, in whom every blossom of good seenied to be en- 
tirely withered beneath a blazing sunshine of prosperity. 
It was with an emotion of pity rather than of displea- 
sure, that she remembered the language respecting her- 
self which had been so recently overheard; yet with 
still greater earnestness than before, did Matilda wish to 
hasten from Barnard Castle, and she determined on 
speedily writing to her mother, more urgently, if pos- 
sible, than she had already done, entreating to be recall- 
ed, and reiterating her request that Sir Francis would 
come for her without delay, though she very much sus- 
pected that her former messages to him on the same sub- 
ject had never been delivered; and she was aware that 
he felt much occupied with the prospect of her brother 
returning from England for the Christmas holidays, 
while Sir Richard and Eleanor were also Jooking forward 








‘to the arrival of the two young Fitz-Patricks from Ox- 
ford, neither of whom had ever yet seen their sister’s 
splendid inberitance. 

Amidst the anxieties and perplexities thus crowding 
into Matilda’s mind, she dwelt with pleasing recollection 
on the days passed at Gaelfield. They seemed like a 
verdant spot in the arid desert around, when she thought 
of the sympathy and kindness, the cheerfulness and 
peace which had awaited her there, undisturbed by any 
apprehension of petty insults from her capricious cousin, 
or by uncertainty with respect to the sentiments of those 
around, or the conduct she ought herself to adopt.— 
Deeply had she lamented the necessity for leaving a re- 
treat of so much heartfelt serenity and real enjoyment, 
to enter on the present scene of tumultuous amusement 
and artificial pleasure; and though there appeared little 
as yet to excite any grave disapprobation, even in the 
most censorious, there was a want of that reality in the 
feelings and the conversation which would have excited 
her confidence and regard. 

It was not a life of “ cloistered indolence” which Ma- 
tilda would have preferred, because few young people 
enjoyed society more than herself, but she desired only 
to see it established more upon the pringiple of kind 
feeling and considerate recollection for othegs, Though 
there appeared now more of temptation to levity and for- 
getfulness among the gay scenes en which she seemed 
about to enter, than she ever experienced before, Matilda 
reflected that they were not her own voluntary choice, 
and that therefore she could confidently ask to be shield- 
ed amidst its dangers, and even venture to hope that her 
mind would be strengthened by the difficulties she might 
yet have to conquer. 

Eleanor informed her guests that the dressing-bell! 
rung only to intimate that there would be dinner in the 
course of that evening, though she professed to be so 
liberal in her hours, that it was impossible to say when ; 
yet Matilda now discovered that little time remained to 
prepare for the very late period at which it was her 
cousin’s whim to dine, and she roused herself to com- 
mence the duties of her tvilet. Nanny soon afterwards 
entered the room, and began hastily arranging, or rather 
disarranging the dressing-table, while, to Matilda’s sur- 
prise, she rapidly opened and closed a succession of boxes 
and drawers without any apparent object, and yet with 
a degree of nervous excitement and te, ee could 
not but be obvious. It had been recently seported by 
old Mrs. Gordon, the housekeeper, that Martha, being at 
last fully persuaded of her sister’s indifference to Wil- 
liam Grey, had consented to accept of his frequently re- 
peated offer, and that their wedding was to take place 
without delay. This might in some measure account 
for a degree of incoherence and confusion in Nanny’s 
manner, which had lately become perceptible, though 
she mentioned her sister’s engagement some days before 
without any apparent surprise or em - Persuaded 
as Matilda had always been, that the poor girl was al- 
most unconsciously attached to William, she pitied with 
her whole heart the misguided folly by which Nanny 
had estranged and finally lost his affections. But though 
in speaking on the subject to Matilda, she once confessed 
that her conduct towards her former lover had been fool- 
ish, and that it now occasioned regret, there seemed be- 
sides at that time to be some unacknowledged anxiety 
and distress on her mind, totally unconnected with 
Martha and William, of which Miss Howard knew noa- 
thing, and which she appeared unable or unwilling to 
mention. During the drive from Gaelfield that day, Ma- 
tilda now remembered that Eleanor accidentally dropped 
some insinuations against Nanny, and accused her of 
dishonesty ;, but thinking it was merely her usual way 
of haranguing against servants, as if they were all con- 
victed thieves, or that it resulted from their peculiar good 
fortune if they were not, she paid very slight attention 
to her cousin’s words at the time. Often had Matilda 
warned the poor girl of her imprudence in many 1e- 
spécts; but now she thought only of her distress; yet 
as Nanny averted her countenance, and evidently shun- 
ned observation, Matilda proceeded to dress without ime 
mediately showing any consciousness of her preseace, 
or of her singular proceedings in the room. Miss How- 
ard possessed that feeling, so inseparable from sensitive 
minds, that affliction must not be hastily intruded upon; 
while no disparity of circumstances made her feel en- 
titled to forget that delicacy, and even that respect, with 
which, while endeavouring to draw out the confidence 
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of others, we must cautiously approach their sorrows. 
She heard with commiseration and surprise a deep sob 
of agony, which Nanny vainly attempted to choke back, 
and she felt shocked to observe the tremulousness of her 
hands, when’ there was occasidn for assistance; but de- 
sirous to ascertain the extent of her distress before she 
spoke, Matilda placed ‘herself in such a position, that 
Nanny’s countenance became unconsciously reflected in 
the opposite mirror. Never was Matilda more startled 
and astonished than to perceive the alteration which a 
short time had produced on the youthful countenance 
which she now saw distorted with suffering. The 
colour had entirely fled from Nanny’s cheek, her very 
lips had grown livid, and every feature of her face seem- 
ed convalsed with weeping, so that it would scarcely 
have been possible to recognise her. With an irresistible 
impulse of surprise and sympathy, Matilda tarned hastily 
round, and taking the poor girl’s hand, she earnestly en- 
quired what could have happened to cause such over- 
powering distress. A smothered hysterical sob was all 
her reply, and the unfortunate sufferer seemed too much 
exhausted even to weep. There was always a magnetic 
power in the tears of others to draw forth those of Ma- 
tilda, and her own eyes overflowed at the sight of such 
intense suffeting, while she led Nanny towards a sofa, 
and placed*httself upon it. Unmindful of Miss How- 
ard’s desire that she should do likewise, the unfortunate 
girl seated herself on the ground at Matilda’s feet, and 
covering ‘her face with her hands, she wept aloud. 

« Nanny !” said Matilda, vainly trying to raise her, 
«tell me what has happened !—say, if I can console 
you t—rise and sit here—let me know every thing that 
has occurred. I pity you from my very heart already, 
but perhaps we may be able also to assist you. Let me 
advise you, if I can; or at least let us pray together that 
you may find better comfort than any earthly friend can 
bring—” 

«“ Oh, Miss Howard! I could not have lived till this 
hour if it were not for the hope that you would feel for 
me,” cried Nanny, wringing her hands, with a look of 
frightful agitation. “My heart must have burst, if you 
had not asked me to speak—oh! promise that you will 
not believe me guilty. You knew me from my happiest 
days, before I ever entered this house—do not cast me 
off at the first breath of suspicion. Say only once that 
you will rémain my friend, and I may still preserve my 
senses.” Nifiny paused with a wild hysterical laugh, 
and looked ‘anxiously and eagerly into Matilda’s coun- 
tenance, while the colour rushed for a moment over her 
face, and as instantly retreated, leaving her, if possible, 
paler than before. 

« Trust me, Nanny,” said Matilda, in a soothing tone, 
for she was alarmed at the sight of such extraordinary 
agitation, “I could not credit any stories against you ; 
it would be a sorrowful hour for me if Idid? Can I 
forget that yowyyere Lady Olivia’s favourite pupil—that 
your mother ifsiructed you at home—that you were al- 
ways a diligent and grateful girl! Oh no! you may have 
acted thoughilessly, but I could make myself responsible 
without a moment’s hesitation, that you have done no- 
thing really criminal.” 

Nanny clasped Miss Howard’s hand in hers, and 
buried her face on the sofa, unable to speak, while Ma- 
tilda silently waited till she had sufficiently recovered 
the command of her voice, when, after some vain at- 
tempts to articulate, she became at last able in broken 
sentences to make herself understood. 

«I am heart-broken, but not guilty,” said she, in 
feeble accents. “They may destroy my good name, but 
they could not make me forget my duty. I can look 
you in the face, Miss Howard, with as much innocence 
now as ever I did in my happiest days: but to-morrow 
I am to leave this house disgraced and miserable. All 
that was precious in life is gone—my character has been 
blasted by those who wished to humble me. I have found 
no pity, and no help. Never shall I forget the lessons 
of my childhvod, and they have preserved me now. I 
knew you would not believe their cruel stories—you are 
the only person in this house who will not. Oh! when 
my mother hears it all—when Martha is told the worst 
— it will break their hearts !—yet they must know it is 
false. And William, too! what does he think ?—but 


that is no matter now !” 

At these 14’t words Nanny clasped her hands over her 
face, while large hot tears slowly coursed each other 
down her cheeks, and she became silent, 


« Nanny, it cannot be so hopeless, surely? I believe 
you to be innocent of this calumny, whatever it is,” 
cried Matilda, warmly, for she saw that this assurance 
alone seemed to have any power in composing her agi- 
tated companion. “Tell me all, and depend upon it 
justice shall be done. Miss Fitz-Patrick must be inform- 
ed of the circumstances without delay, and she will do 
what is right on the occasion.” 

“« No, no!” replied Nanny, despondingly. ‘ Her ears 
are already poisoned against me, This has not been the 
business of a day, and those who contrived my ruin have 
completed it; they convinced both Sir Richard and my 
young lady that I was always worthless and dishonest. 
Various trinkets have lately been missing in this house, 
especially from Sir Richard's cabinet and Miss Fitz- 
Patrick’s jewel box. Some of these were yesterday found 
concealed in a flower stand, and I am accused of having 
secreted them there. It was even said that William, 
who came every morning to water the plants, had taken 
that opportunity to carry them off, and many of the most 
valuable are still missing. The bitterest stroke of all 
has been that Js good name should be injured through 
me, and his place taken from him. We met to-day, 
Miss Howard,—he came to comfort me—to say that. he 
had gotten employment at Sir Evan’s,—to know if he 
could be of any service,—to propose that he should 
break it all to my mother,—but the sight of him, after 
what has happened, was worse than death. Martha will 
make him happy, and she deserves his affection. I never 
did, and least of all now.” 

“I shall speak to Miss Fitz-Patrick this very evening. 
You must not suffer an hour longer than can be helped; 
remain in my room till dinner is over, and depend upon 
it I shall bring you comfort; there must be some cruel 
mistake, and my cousin will rectify it at once.” 

Nanny closed her eyes and mournfully shook her head. 
“ You are as kind as I expected, Miss Howard! very 
kind! words cannot say what I feel,—but no one can 
help me, for the web is stronger than you think. Pauline 
has often been in the habit of wearing my young mis- 
tress’ shawls ; she went out last night in one of them,— 
her conduct became improper, and she was in very bad 
company. Stories were repeated to Miss Fitz-Patrick of 
what passed on that occasion ; and Pauline has contrived 
to persuade every one that it was I, and not herself, who 
appeared at that hour. I remained alone in my room all 
the evening, suffering great distress of mind on other 
accounts, but that was nothing to what has befallen me 
since. I had lately avoided being seen, so no one can 
testify that I was really at home. I had found out my 
folly in many ways, and repented of it, but nothing can 
clear me now. I am bowed down to the very dust with 
shame and sorrow. My mother’s gray hairs will be dis- 
honoured,—my sister’s name is disgraced, and I dare 
not even ask to be laid beside my father in the grave.— 
Oh, what shall I do, Miss Howard? The whole world 
is in darkness now! Will no gleam of light ever shine 
on me again ?” 

Matilda felt a nameless apprehension steal over her 
thoughts as she saw the wild tumult of Nanny’s mind, 
the increasing incoherence of her manner, and the burn- 
ing hectic which glowed on her cheek, and which lighted 
up her eye with unnatural brightness. The gong had 
sounded for dinner long before she left off endeavouring 
to bring peace and composure to the broken spirit beside 
her. Matilda’s words of comfort fell like flakes of snow 
on a burning desert, so soft and so refreshing was all 
that she said to the suffering mind that it was her desire 
to cheer ; and she did not leave Nanny without obtain- 
ing a promise, given. with some degree of serenity, that 
she would retire to bed, after seeking for peace and sup- 
port were alone it can never fail to be sufficient, 


—<——— 
CHAPTER XII. 


Sedentary weavers of. long tales 
Give me the fidgets, and my patience fails. 
Cowper. 
When Matilda entered the drawing-room, the whole 
gay party had assembled, forming a brilliant contrast to 
the scene she so recently left. Lively groups were scat- 
tered about the room, all apparently animated by the 
highest spirits; and she looked around to ascertain if 
there was any individual with whom she felt sufficiently 





acquainted to place herself ; but all were already engaged, 





or else comparative strangers, and Eleanor was so sur 


rounded by her satellites as to be quite unapproachable; 


therefore, feeling very much like some person who had 


dropped from the clouds and belonged to nobody, Matilda 


quietly glided into a chair, as near her cousin as possible, 
and began examining a volume of prints, to diminish 
the awkwardness of sitting alone and unnoticed. Mean. 
time she stole an intelligent glance around, to observe 


what was passing, and felt ascompletely au fait in read. § 


ing the plot of all that was going on, and as far removed 
from taking an active part in it, as if she had been seated 
in a side-box at the opera. Lady Montague and Mrs, 
Clifford appeared to be in deep and consequential con. 
ference, probably comparing the relative prices of their 
milliners’ bills, or else each praising her own daughter 
in a confidential tone to the other, and boasting of the 
brilliant talents and prospects of their respective song, 
Sir Richard occupied the whole fire, which appeared large 
enough to have roasted an ox, but he contrived to spread 
himself entirely over it, holding by the button Dr. Mor. 
ray, to whom he was eagerly demonstrating on the sub. 
ject of politics. Mr. Grant had placed himself beside 
Miss Murray, and seemed for once to be talking gravely 
and in earnest, with a degree of respectful deference 
towards his aged companion, which in Matilda’s estima. 
tion did him h . El continued to be hemmed 
in by a cordon of beaux, each of whom seemed to rival 
all the others in the brilliancy of his own sallies, and in 
the readiness of his laughter at hers. Not far off wasa 
contrast to this noisy coterie, Sir Alfred Douglas had 
retired to a distant corner of the room, externally in a 
state of suspended animation, though an unconscious 
knitting of his brow seemed to indicate that his mind at 
the moment was not so inactive as his body. His eyes 
were half closed, and overshadowed by the dark clusters 
of his hair; his head was thrown back ; his arms folded, 
and his legs stretched out to their fullest extent, so that 
Matilda could have laughed to see how impregnably he 
had fortified himself against the possibility of being in- 
vaded by any one. Before long, however, she had reason 
to suspect that her estimate of fashionable intrepidity 
was too low, for Miss Charlotte Clifford evidently in- 
tended, by a daring enterprise, to carry the outworks; 
and she was amused to observe, when Sir Alfred first 
became aware of that voung lady’s approach, a momentary 
smile that glittered only in his eyes, and the sly humour 
with which he observed the proceedings of his uner- 
pected assailant. 

«¢ What an enchanting day this was, Sir Alfred ?” said 
she, dropping accidentally into a neighbouring chair. 

“ Indeed ! I am glad it pleased you.” 

“‘ Of course it did! we had a west wind and sunshine 
all day.” . 

“Had we! Now, who noticed all that? You never 
could have observed so much yourself ?” 

“T am half dead, Sir Alfred, this morning, with the 
fatigue of riding to Gae!field.” 

“T can’t help it!” 

“ Was that a new britschka you came in this morm- 
ing? What a variety of equipages, I am told, you sport! 
Pray tell me how many 2” 

“T shall have them counted some day, and let you 
know.” 

“ Do you mean to hunt at Melton this year?” 

“No! Do you?” 

«“ Pshaw, Sir Alfred! what nonsense you talk !” 

“ Merely for the sake of contrast, that I may be #& 
different as possible from you.” 

“ Now that is quite polite and proper! I shall re 
peat what you have said to every person in the house, 
because civil speeches are not supposed to be your forte. 
How agreeable it always makes people when they go 
the continent!” 

' « You have never been there I believe ?” 

“No! but I have a cousin-german at Paris. By the 
way, one’s cousins-German should all come from Vienns 
or Dresden.” 

“Your geography is all astray, Miss Clifford! Did 
you never hear that Dresden is in China? I am sure 
you might know better, when we dine every day off 
Dresden China.” 

«So we do! How very strange that I—apropos 
you will be delighted to hear that Mr. Grant, who cat 
prove uny two people that he pleases to be related, was 
showing us this morning that you are actually a Scotish 
cousin of Eleanor’s,” 
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«How glad she must be! Miss Fitz-Patrick has 
something now to boast of,” 

« Yes! she will probably inscribe on her tombstone, 
‘Here lies the cousin of Sir Alfred Douglas.’ Talking 
of that, did you admire Pére la Chaise?” 

“Tam not very apt to admire,” answered he, turning 
a laughing eye towards Miss Charlotte herself; «* all 
seen,’ as Lord Byron says, ‘ but nought admired.’ ” 

Matilda had been listening to the whole of this dia- 
Jogue with infinite diversion, and suddenly looked up, 
while her countenance sparkled ‘with so much archness 
and vivacity, that it caught-even Efeanor’s notice; but 
she hastily dropped her eyes on the album again, when 
she unexpectedly perceived that Sir Alfred Pouglas was 
intently observing her, 

« What have you got there so very amusing, Ma- 
tilda?” exclaimed the heiress, in a tone of curiosity. 
i Did ever any one behold such a student? Dr. John- 
son was.a‘joke to you! but dinner waits, and we posi- 
tively cannot allow of that book being brought to table, 
which would be done, I dare say, if you durst.” 

_ IT know of several excellent boarding-schools for 
young ladies where that is actually insisted on,” observed 
Lady, Montague. “My daughter, Maria, at Elysium 
House, was always obliged to learn her Italian exercise 


while she breakfasted, and her Euclid during the inter- 


vals of dinner, The girls walked. out in. pairs, one 
guiding her companion along the path, while the other 


read aloud from the best. works on science and natural 


history; besides which, the French governess repeated 
verses to them all the time they dressed. Nothing could 
be more admirable than the whole system, and I only 
lamented. being obliged to take my daughter away, be- 


cause of that long unaccountable illness she had, which 


has never entirely left her. It is, I must say, a great 
)mortification to me that, with so many accomplishments, 
she can scarcely leave her sofa, and that, with a perfect 


_knowledge of every language i in Europe, she has hardly 


strength to speak even iu English.” 

“The Manchester cotten weavers, with their sixteen 
hours of labour a day, are nothing to this,” cried Mr. 
«“ When F get into parliament, my 
first exploit shall be to present a petition from the dis- 
tressed young ladies of Great Buitain, praying to be re- 


lieved from excessive taxation on their health, their 


spirits, their time, and their understandings.” 
After a long procession had moved to the dining-room, 


.and every preliminary arrangement was happily settled, 


so that no lady should be too near the door, or too far 


from the ir or‘above or below her proper place—and 


after Lord de Mainbury had been ealled up, and Mr. 


‘Armstrong received a hint to go down, order seemed to 


be in some degree rising out of confusion, and Matilda 


found herself seated next to Sir Colin Fletcher. Oppo- 


site, was Sir Alfred Douglas, but as no attempt had 
been made on his:part to approach her,-she at once de- 


‘termined on encouraging the conviction of his indiffer- 


ence, and on preserving her own by the consciousness 


of his, 


“No one will venture into this chair between us,” 


observed Eleanor, who never. took the head of her own 


table, and placed herself now within one of her cousin. 


“Your learned. reputation has caused quite a panic 


among the gentlemen! only think, we have been laugh- 
ing for an hour at the terror poor Colonel Pendarvis 
is in !” 

Matilda was surprised at the audacity with which 
the heiress alluded to her own mi ions, but 
though it did cost her an effort, she’ resolved to pre- 





.Serve her good humour, and tried to change the subject 


immediately. 

“Eleanor! if we enjoyed the privilege, which ladies 
had formerly in France, ‘of choosing what gentleman 
shall sit next to them at dinner, I wonder if we could 


agree whom to summon now'?” 


“Mr, Grant, of course,” sa‘d that gentleman, insert- 
ing himself into the empty space. “ Are not your ut- 
Most wishes anticipated !” 

Both ladies smiled a gracious assent, but Matilda soon 
experienced what she had previously anticipated, that it 


‘Would be hopeless to attempt appropriating the smallest 
fragment of her. lively neighbour's attention, which 


Eleanor claimed and entirely monopolised, while an ani- 


mated dialogue instantly commenced, and continued 


almost without interruption till dinner was over.. Having 


| of nought,” for all that passed: was literally “much ado 


listened. with great animation. to what )followed, though 
she was allowed no jopportunity of putting in » single 
remark. Mr. Grant’s conversation with her cousin seemed 
a complete contradiction to the proverb, <“ nought comes 


about nothing,” and yet so entertaining, on account of 
the light spirits and gay expression of the speakers, that 
it was impossible not to be exceedingly amused. They 
did not talk absolute nonsense, though approaching to 
the very verge—no opinions were revealed——no senti- 
ments expressed—no facts*stated—no questions asked. 
The conversation had no visible object and no: useful 
tendency, yet it never flagged for.a moment ; but glancing 
at every thing, and skimming the surface, it seemed to 
glide along with such abundance of sail, and neither 
rudder -nor ballast, that Matilda wondered every moment 
it was not stranded altogether, while they carried it on 
without effort, and almost without thought. 

«“ Now, Mr. Grant, there is a laugh in your eye that 
tells me you are. going to be satirical !is it a droll re- 
mark or a dry observation ?” 

“ Let me try the droll. remark—hem !—what shall 1 
say !—-hem !—what a delightful day this was!” 

“So Ihave been told a hundred and fifty times al- 
ready? If that be meant for a sample of your powers, 
I shall turn to Lord Alderby on my other side. You 
shall be allowed five minates to strike out something 
new !” 

“I do not require two seconds! Some people are 
obliged to search their minds for ideas, but mine. rush 
out like a pack of hounds from the kennel every time 
my mouth opens. The only difficulty is to keep them 
back.” 

“ Then pray be very original and amusing without a 
moment’s delay.” 

“Tn your company that is not difficult.” 

“ How ! do you think me so easily pleased 1” 

« Quite the contrary !—my meaning is, that I need 
only take example from yourself.” 

« Now, that isthe only tolerable thing you have said 
fora century! I perceive, Mr. Grant, that your wit is 
a mere annual, which flourishes, but once in a season. 
You probably live at the rate of an idea a year! Be 
sure to set down that last good saying in your common- 
place book for future use.” 

«« Perkaps I never write one.” 

“Tmpossible! every human being does! Did you 
never hear Mrs. Ramsbottom’s advice, that we should all 
‘keep a dairy for the cream of what we see.’ Why, 
even my maid Pauline, who has not three ideas, keeps 
her journal !” 

«What a literary gem it must be! I could form a 
tolerably correct guess of the subjects recorded therein 
—a list of her true lovers, followed by a catalogue of 

‘how many gowns Miss Fitz-Patrick ought to have left 
off wearing.” 

«“ Now, that is a severe bit at my old black velvet! 
How I detest mourning !—all my cousins and relations 
may depend on being regretted, if they oblige me to wear 
black. People shoujd mourn in white, like the Chinese. 
One thing I have fully made up my mind about : if ever 
Tam in a widow’s bonnet, to wear some pink bows under 
it, for that is the most odious; dress. altogether that has 
ever been invented !”” 

« So it is!. How fortunate for me, that I shall never 
live to behold my widow in full costume !” 

«‘ Not unless you are buried alive! But tell me what 
you think the most becoming of all dresses ? a” 

« Black velvet.” 

“ That is a proper amende to my respectable old gown. 
But now, seriously, Mr. Grant; and) upon your veracity, 
what do you.think ?” 

“ I/never was half so serious upon any subject before, 
as in declaring that every lady might be:a beauty in my 
estimation, if she would wear black velvet and diamonds. 
I give you no credit whatever for looking well in them. 
Lady Susan herself would be quite young and handsome 
in such an equipment; but show me the beauty who 
would be tolerable in a quaker’s cap.” 

“ I shall wear one to-morrow.” 

“ But then, perhaps, I may give out that your cap is 
set at me.” 

“ No one would. believe it! . However, for your com- 
fort, Miss Murray certainly intends to do so. She-has 
been watching us all dinner-time—what a dear old dot 








‘RO more amusing employment for her attention, Matilda 
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she is!” 


“Truly excellent, indeed,” replied Mr. Grant, with 
sudden gravity. “1 do not know her equal in the world. 
Miss Murray, will you do me the honour to take wine? 
How I wish we were all like her !” 

“ What a dull, respectable world it would be! why, 
the wery art.of laughing would be lost, and that is the 
anly faculty we possess which animals do not.” 

rs have discovered now, that laughter is 
rng the expense of others, and therefore it must 
be a very unamiable propensity. I never have a good 
opinion of people who indulge in it much.” 

“Then take the consequences, Mr. Grant, for I shall 
not do more than smile at your next bon mot, if it be 
“ever so good,” 

“That would be exceedingly ungrateful, for I have 
laughed heartily at many of yours, when they were nono 
of the best. But, Miss Fitz-Patrick, you are not properly 
sensible of half your obligations to me.” 

“Indeed! what may they be? You remind me of 
Mr. Armstrong, who frequently hints that I owe him 
unuiterable gratitude for something or other, which is 
never explained. Now, pray come to particulars.” 

“It was only yesterday that I wore out an entire set 
of intellects in trying to understand some of the worst 
puns you perpetrated.” 

“Did I ever degrade myself to punning ?—impossi- 
ble !—your bill is protested.” 

«“ Well, then, I danced last. year with two plain elderly 
misses at your own ball, to make: it go off well.” 

« Ah, that seems worth mentioning !—it is a tolerable 
cheval de bataille, so \et it stand. I begin to blame 
myself for not having sufficiently appreciated. your 
merits.” 

“ Besides, I spoiled a good ear for music this morning 
by listening to your attempts on the flageolet.” 

“ You are running up a perfect national debt against 
me! How flagrantly ungrateful I have been! If Mr. 
Armstrong ever makes ovt as good a case for himself, I 
shall be covered with confusion.” 

“Stop a moment; you have not heard thé half yet! 
I lamed Scatterbrain yesterday, in trying to meke you 
admire my riding—I forced a laugh when you criticised 
my singing—I lost a night’s rest in trying to recollect 
the name of that novel you wanted—I risked my life in 
going to the grecn-house for the sprig of myrtle you 
have on”— 

“ Not so fast, Mr. Grant! I sent you a box of jujube 
lozenges this motning, so your cold must be cured. It 
is never.the sign of a generous mind to make the most 
of people’s obligations. The new definition of gratitude 
is only for favours that are coming, so I ‘owe you none 
at present. We must explain this to Mr. Armstrong 
also, if ever I vouchsafe a word to him again.” 

“ Miss Eleanor Fitz-Patrick! will you take wine ?” 
said the unconscious object of her animadversions. 

“TI wish I had fifty names, that he might give me 
them all!” said she, laughing affectedly, and pretending 
not.to hear; but on Mr, Armstrong repeating his pro- 
posal, Sir Richard called her attention to it, and she was 
obliged to accede. “Only a single drop, if you please, 
Mr. Grant!) I would refuse, if I durst, but papa is ob- 
serving me, so we must drop the business in this way. 
Now, watch my bow, for it will be a model of repulsive- 
ness. Ah! quite a failure! he seems as pleased as pos- 
sible, so my countenance is destitute of expression.” 

« What a remarkable talent Mr. Armstrong has ac- 
quired for introducing into conve) sation the titles of all 
his great acquaintances,” remarked Mr. Grant. “It 
was very diverting to hear him yesterday endeavouring 
to out-peerage Lady Mentaguc, who goes already by the 
name of Lady M‘Quality, on account of her adulation 
for rank. J.am credibly informed tbat she puts on slight 
mourning for every Scotish peer who dies, because they 
were all her distant cousins, which assertion most people 
are too polite, or too indifferent, very closely to investi- 
gate, therefore she passes for being most highly, as well 
as very extensively connected.” 

“ My uncle, Sir Francis, calls her the peerless Lady 
Montague. For my own part, I never learned the game 
of ‘Catch Honours;’ but I fancy the conversation in 
that corner of the table must greatly resemble it. Mr. 
Armstrong first brings out Lady Ben-Nevis—then Lady 
Montague trumps her with the Dowager Marchioness of 
Dumbartonshire, and Mr. Armstrong tables the. Dachess 
of Cairngorum, and takes the trick !” 

“ How different that sort-of vanity is from the real 
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dignity of my friend Douglas, who never imagines he 
could borrow importance from any circumstance, or from 
any person. If he were made @ peer to-morrow, or if 
he lost his all in this world, it would leave him un- 
changed. I should like to see the acquaintances, the 
equipages, the houses, or the estates that he would think 
worth boasting of! But few men have such a well- 
balanced mind. I am not sure if I could even say as 
much for myself! Did you ever hear that when the late 
Lord de Mainbury got a title, he and his son, in order 
to fit themselves for London society, began with exer- 
cising each other in the peerage! and I am told it was 
very hard work before they both got it up thoroughly. 
‘ What is the family name of Lord Inchkeith? How 
many daughters has the present Duchess of Cairngorum ! 
Who is heir presumptive to Viscount Broadstairs ? 
What title does the Marquis of Glencoe’s. eldest son 
take 1” 

“Mr. Grant! you are growing satirical !” 

“T can’t help that, as Douglas always says—but you 
know, Miss Fitz-Patrick, two of a trade never agree.” 

« I despise your insinuations ! every body says that I 
err on the side of good nature. Even Miss Murray is 
much more satirical than I am; but, as the shuttlecock 
said to the battledore, ‘you like a hit at your friends.’ I 
begin to be afraid that you will take me off next.” 

“ Pray let it be in a chaise and four, then!” replied 
Mr. Grant, with a tone of careless jocularity which might 
have shown to the most superficial observer how little he 
expected or desired such a dénowement. It was evident, 
however, that Eleanor by no means understuod his mean- 
ing in this light, for she coloured deeply, and nearly 
pulled her bouquet to fragments, while he rattled on 
with other subjects, totally unsuspicious of the impres- 
sion which had been produced by these few accidental 
words. 

Tired at length of merely listening and smiling, Ma- 
(ilda now wished to vary her amusement, seeing she 
was no more expected to take a share in the dialogue 
“between Eleanor and Mr. Grant, than if it had been a 
debate in the house of commons, and desiring, if possi- 
ble, to have some conversation herself. The first person 
on whom her eye rested, in glancing round the table was 
Dr. Murray, flanked on one side by Lady Susan, who 
had turned her back upon him in the eagerness with 
which she spoke to Colonel Pendarvis, and on the other 
side, also dos-a-ados, by Lady Montague, who seemed 
engrossed with Mr. Armstrong in a conversation which 
appeared to be as dull as a court guide, or a visiting 
book. 

“ How very strange!” thought she; “the brightest 
talents, the profoundest learning, the truest phbilan- 
thropy, and the most extensive knowledge of science, of 
nature, and of revelation, are all at a discount here. No 
one near Dr. Murray would willingly listen to the glow- 
ing eloquence with which that voice can speak—to the 
clear light he can throw upon our condition and pros- 
pects—to the plans of usefulness, of kindness, and of 
mercy with which that heart is teeming. Yet there is 
no look of angry superiority, while he listens to the de- 
velopment of minds so inferior to his own. He does 
vot wrap himself up in a self-satisfied elevation of in- 
tellect, but would evidently conform in a great degree to 
the humour of those around, if they gave him oppor- 
tunity. I remember Dr. Murray saying lately, that he 

- never was in company with any one from whom he did 
not learn something. I wonder if he would say so still!” 
Matilda’s eye next caught the placid, smiling counte- 
nance of his sister, who had been for some time attempt- 
ing to understand the conversation of Eleanor and Mr. 
Grant. ‘Though the effort was evidently vain, she seemed 
pleased nevertheless to observe so much vivacity, and 
looked from one to the other, testifying the same sy mpa- 
thetic interest with which she might have watched the 
playful gambols of two lively children. Miss Murray 
being eminently endowed with a heart that thinketh no 
evil, seldom suspected any, unless something was forced 
upon her notice which appeared flagrantly wrong, and, 
therefore, amidst the ebullition of frolicsome spirits before 
her, she still hoped there might succeed hours of ‘serious 
thought and salutary meditation. There are those in 


the world who believe every man in the wrong till he is 

proved to be right; but this rule was reversed by Miss 

Murray. Others hear with astonishment and increduli- 

ty any favourable comment on the faith or practice of 

those about whom they know little, or perhaps nothing ; 
2 





but no traits of excellence in her acquaintances ever 
took Miss Murray by surprise. There is a vulgar old 
proverb which says, ‘set a thief to catch a thief,’ which 
is never more glaringly exemplified than in the case of 
those who suspect that others are hypocrites; for a true 
Christian, being himself incapable of deceit, will be slow 
to imagine it in his neighbour. Miss Murray always 
suspected some lurking good, where the world saw only 
evil. She felt skeptical about nothing but the faults of 
her associates and < shifted her trumpet’ when they could 
no longer be defended. There had always been some 
perplexity in her mind with respect to Eleanor, which 
daily intercourse only increased. She felt occasionally 
a dim suspicion of being herself an object of ridicule ; 
and she had lately lamented the heiress’ gay indifference 
to the privations and sufferings of others ; but still Miss 
Murray looked upon her with partial indulgence, as a 
child of prosperity, in whom better feelings might yet 
be developed, while she frequently added her prayers to 
her hopes, that present scenes, with all their dazzling 
brightness, might not permanently blind her young 
friend to the all-important future. 

When Matilda’s eye met that of Miss Murray, the 
good old lady nodded and smiled to her with such an 
expression of beaming benevolence and of natural sim- 
plicity, that her heart at the moment might have been 
compared to some modest wild flower amidst a collection 
of exotics, so artificial were the manners and feelings of 
those around her, amongst whom any traits of nature, 
or any expressions of serious recollection, would have 
been considered an outrage on good breeding, and an 
infringement on social comfort. 

About this time Eleanor, with that laudable ambition, 
which she often testified, to raise her dogs on a level 
with herself, sent for a second supply of soup, which 
she gave to Blanco; while Lady Susan, not to be out. 
done, soon afterwards minced down carefully, for Tiny, 
a slice of turkey which Sir Richard sent for her own 
consumption. ‘The dogs being hungry, “licked the 
platter clean,” and a footman, in haste, put Tiny’s plate 
on the sideboard, from whence Martin, without becoming 
aware of any previous destination, transferred it to Lord 
Alderby. Matilda, being the only person who observed 
this oversight, made a hasty signal for the objectionable 
plate to be changed ; but she coloured with confusion to 
observe the astonishment of his lordship at her unac- 
countable interference, which it was impossible to ex- 
plain, and she could not but think afterwards that those 
ladies who blame a Roman emperor for promoting his 
horse above human nature, should lock at home. 

Nothing is half so rapid as thought, and much of this 
passed through Matilda’s mind in the course of five 
minutes, when at length she observed Sir Richard’s eye 
fixed upon her. It was his frequent remark, that vacant 
chairs are better at a dinner table than silent guests, 
so she now determined to make an essay of her conver- 
sational powers on Sir Colin. Seeing that he was 
occupied in anxiously investigating the bill of fare, she 
ventured some leading remark upon it, by way of com- 
mencing a dialogue, but she unconsciously addressed 
one of those public talkers who disdain to waste their 
tediousness upon solitary individuals. Merely giving a 
hasty constrained reply, he continued eagerly watching 
for the first opening into which his word and his story 
might be inserted, amongst a knot of joyous bon vivants 
who gathered round Sir Richard near the head of his 
table. 

Matilda was now consigned to irretrievable silence, 
and she could not resist smiling to observe ‘that Sir Al- 
fred acted the same part from choice which she did from 
necessity, as he had succeeded at last in reducing Miss 
Charlotte Clifford, his persevering tormentor, to a state 
of quiescence. She now endeavoured to cover her de- 
feat by a spirited attempt at engaging Sir Richard in 
conversation, though he was so engrossed with his public 
duties, as host, that her success became laughably de- 
ficient. Of all the forlorn hopes that any one can volun- 
teer upon, none is more desperate than that of monopo. 
lising much attention from a hospitable country gentleman 
presiding at his own table, of which Matilda now saw an 
amusing exemplitication. ‘ 

“This was a charming day!” said Miss Charlotte, 
who seemed never to tire of praising it. 

* Lady Susan Danvers! will you take wine 1—port 
or sherry? Sir Colin calls this vin chéri, it is so excel. 
lent! Were you speaking to me, Miss Clifford 1” 





“This was a” — 

“ Douglas! try that salmon; it was in the river three 
hours ago! Alderby! send Lady Montague a paté, 
Pardon me, Miss Clifford ; I am all attention !” 

«“ This was a char”— 

«“ Dr. Murray! as Matthews says, ‘ you are not a 
soup-or-fishial man,’ I perceive! A disciple of Jeph. 
son’s, evidently, Well! it is what we must all come to, 
sooner or later. I would rather not live at all than live 
on a rule-of-three diet. De Mainbury! try that vol. 
au-vent. Mace on a Leamington prescription, you may 
depend upon it. Were you remarking any thing, Miss 
Clifford ?” 

“IT merely said” — 

“Fletcher! that Madeira has been forty years in bot. 
tle! Excuse me, Miss Clifford !” 

« My observation was very insignificant; merely 
that”— 

« Lady Montague! pray call for a screen! you don’t 
stand fire well !” 

Matilda’s countenance had been gradually kindling 
with animation as she watched the fate of Miss Char. 
lotte’s valuable remark, which was destined never to 
struggle into existence at all. She now hastily averted 
her eyes, to conceal a smile which irresistibly forced 
itself on her countenance, and, in turning another way, 
she unexpectedly received a look from Sir Alfred, so full 
of archness and humour, that she was completely taken 
by surprise. Often, on former occasions, the same ex- 
pression had glittered in his eye beneath an external 
aspect of gravity, as if he wished her alone to perceive 
it, and now she felt almost as if a renewal had taken 
place of their intimacy, and that possibly he might still 
be unchanged from what she once thought him. * Time 
might have altered me also,” thought she, “and a whole 
year may have changed all that he used to prefer. I 
have always thought that when people meet after a long 
absence, they are scarcely the same individuals who be. 
came originally attached, for years transform our senti- 
ments, our opinions, and our spirits, as much as our 
appearance. If Sir Alfred ever thought as I once had 
some reason to believe, he may still perhaps find me the 
same.” Matilda observed, however, that he did not ask 
her to take wine, nor in any way follow up their inter- 
course, so she again resolutely dismissed the subject from 
her thoughts. 

Sir Richard Fitz-Patrick had now attained the para- 
dise of hospitality, applauding his own cellar, as if his 
very existence depended on its being appreciated, and 
listening with good humovred delight to a chgrus of ap. 
probation which followed the drawing of every cork. 

“This hock might do for the Antiquarian Society! 
I dare not mention its age!” said he, in a tone of exol- 
tation. “ Without vanity, I may assert that it excels 
any thing we tasted at Clanpibroch Castle last week.” 

“ T’'ll answer for that !” exclaimed Mr. Grant. 

“Does your uncle not keep a well filled cellar!” 
asked Colonel Pendarvis. 

“I know of none except the salt cellar. Sir Evan 
never gave me any thing formerly but Cape Madeira 
and gooseberry champagne. I never can conceive where 
such things are bought! One day, however, I remon- 
strated seriously, and told him my terms, that I never 
dined out under a bottle of claret.” 

«By the way, Grant, could you give me leave to 
shoot over the Clanpibroch property next season ?” asked 
Colonel Pendarvis. “Your uncle preserves -so rigidly 
that they tell me he has a keeper for every bird; but as 
I mean to Scotlandise again in August, and shall visit 
this neighbourhood, it would be desirable in good time 
to secure the privilege.” 

“You shall have it then! but only on condition of 
adopting the plan that I shall suggest—othberwise, there 
is not a chance.” 

“ Well, let me hear it! What would I not gladly 
undertake for a shot over such capital moors!” 

“ That being the case, you must shoot Sir Evan first, 
and afterwards J can give you leave.” 

“ How very obliging, Grant! Pray accept all the 
thanks you merit for so friendly an offer, and take a glass 
of Burgundy with me, It turned out rather stronger 
than my pericranium yesterday; but no matter. If ! 
get such another mal de téte again, some person must 
be hired to take my head off, and wear it for me till 
morning.” 

Martin !” cried Sir Richard, turning angrily towards 
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the butler, “you have omitted to cool this champagne ! 
‘It might have been iced with the vegetables, they ure all 
so cold.” 

“ Talking of sham pain,” began Sir Colin, loudly— 
.“the best pun in the world, except one of my own, 
which you shall hear afterwards, about cure us a’; but 
next to that, the cleverest bon mot I remember was one 
of Sir Jonathan Fowler’s, which you shall hear, about 
champagne” — 

‘Mean time join me in a glass of it, Fletcher!” in- 
terrupted Sir Richard. “I got a supply from the conti- 
nent this month, and wish to have the public opinion. 
What I had last turned all at once into vinegar.” 

“This is inimitable! and to show you how much I 
think of it,” said Mr. Grant, “if somebody would pre- 
sent me with a pipe of the same, I would actually accept 
the offer.” 

“That wine is so mild, you might drink it in tum- 
blers;” continued the hospitable host. 

« Then, Sir Richard, we should very soon be tumdlers 
ourselves,”’ 

“ Seriously,” replied the baronet, with an air of con- 
scious merit, “I scarcely believe any one could possibly 
find its equal.” 

“ Rather flat,” replied Lord Alderby, with a dissenting 
shake of the head, 

“ This is a flat contradiction, at any rate !” 

“ Why, Fitz-Patrick,” exclaimed Lord de Mainbury, 
“ your wit sparkles like your champagne!” 

“Yes,” pursued Sir Colin, “and the story which I 
was about to relate, and which you may all perhaps now 
be at leisure to hear” — 

«“ Pendarvis! try that hock !—it was in bottle long 
before your father was born.” 

“T shall respect it accordingly, Sir Richard.” 

« No one venerates a good old age more than I do,” 
said Mr. Grant, turning to Lady Susan, and asking her 
to join him in a glass of wine; “ it certainly wears well.” 

“T am steady to the champagne,” said Lord Alderby. 

“Then you'll not be steady long!” observed Mr. 
Grant. 

« As I was saying,” resumed Sir Colin, looking round 
in desperation for a listener, “ about the sham”— 

“Fletcher!” interrupted Sir Richard, “ we are trying 
a new cook to-day, and I wish you would eat down one 
side of the table, to let me know your candid opinion of 
his skill. It isintolerable to see any one wasting a good 
appetite on roast mutton.” 

Sir Colin, it was hoped, had now been effectually 
silenced, as the whole party were aware that he enter- 
tained no higher ambition than to be reckoned skilful 
in the science of gastronomy. No geologist could have 
understood the strata of a mountain more perfectly than 
he did. that of a fricandeau, and his knowledge of che- 
mical analysis was profoundly practical among sauces 
and seasonings. | Unfortunately, however, like all super- 
ficial philosophers, he was more addicted to lecture than 
to study, and therefore Sir Richard’s quietus did not long 
remain effectual, for he soon broke silence, in a tone all 
the more consequential, for having been thus publicly 
appealed to as a high authority. 

“ Fitz-Patrick ! I have dined at Windsor—I have lived 
at Crockford’s—and I keep a first-rate French cook my. 
self, therefore my verdict may be supposed to carry.some 
weight with it. You will be glad to hear that this ia a 
very clever fricassee.” 

“ Keep your own counsel, then, Fletcher! No good 
politician praises any dish till he has dined on it, and I 
generally make a grimace of disapprobation when most 
pleased, on purpose to cause a diversion in my own fa- 
vour. Let us. all try something different to-day, as it 
really hurts Monsieur Martigny’s feelings extremely 
when any dish goes down untouched, so that I shall 
make it a duty. to partake of whatever no one else has 
ventured to attack.” 

“ How very different from me,” cried Colonel Pen- 
darvis, laughing. “My old aunt, Grace, who grows 
every day richer and shabbier, became so saving many 
years ago, that, during my juvenile visits at Yorkton 
Abbey, it used to be as much as my head was worth, if 
I presumed to be the first who opened a tart, or invaded 
any fortress of pastry whatever. Since then, I have 
stormed the breach at Bergen-op-Zoom, but never did I 
suffer more real apprehension than in once attacking 
such a castle of whipped-cream and almond biscuits as 


Spain, her whispering to me during dinner, ‘You may 
take the blanc-mange, but the jelly will keep !’” 

“Really,” said Mr. Grant, “those rich old aunts and 
uncles, who exceed the age of fifty or sixty unmarried, 
should all retire on a pension, or be put to death in the 
easiest way that can be devised.” 

Meantime Sir Colin’s lecture still continued, while, 
with a bill of fare in one hand and his fork in the other, 
he prosecuted his investigations. “A cook should re- 
ceive every encouragement, and be accustomed to con- 
sider himself us the most important functionary in the 
house, or he cannot be expected to take proper pains. I 
have a tray of tea-cups, filled with different kinds of 
soup, brought to my room every morning to be tasted, 
in order to judge which would be preferable for dinner, 
and my chef declares [ am the only master he ever served 
who is really worthy of him.” 

«“ No doubt!’ said Mr. Grant. “ You ought also to 
try a plan which was adopted by the French epicures 
long ago, Sir Colin, to encourage exertion : they dropped 
half a crown into the sauce of any dish which pleased 
their palates, and thus the artist was crowned with ap- 
probation.” 

“I protest, here are woodcocks again!” exclaimed 
Sir Richard, in a discontented tone. “ Why, Eleanor, 
if you go on in this way much longer, we shall have 
bills growing.” 

“And that would make you Jill-ious,” added Sir 
Colin, falling into such immoderate fits of laughter at 
his own wil, that he continued speechless for some mi- 
nutes. “That saying of mine reminds me of the most 
amusing story imaginable. I have laughed at it for 
hours alone.” 

Matilda looked breathless with expectation—universal 
attention was excited—and Sir Colin became at last 
happy in having obtained “ possession of the house,” 
which he endeavoured to keep as long as possible. 

“TI heard the incident from Lord Ben-Nevis—who 
had it from Sir Jonathan Fowler—or rather, I believe, it 
was Lady Fowler who told it to the general’s brother.” 

By this time the attention of most people relaxed, and 
many began gradually to talk aside, while, as the circle 
of Sir Colin’s audience perceptibly diminished, he felt 
obliged to lower his voice accordingly, until Matilda 
remained the only person whose ear he could command. 
The bright look of intelligence with which she had 
watched his promising commencement, gradually faded 
into an air of constraint, and in proportion as the narra- 
tor's tediousness increased, so much the more difficult 
did she find it to force her thoughts away from more 
attractive sounds of mirth and repartee which were ex- 
ploding in all directions around; yet, even on such 
trifling occasions, Matilda had a prevailing sense of duty, 
which taught her not to seek entertainment at the ex- 
pense of mortifying another. T'o spare Sir Colin any 
such degree of chagrin as the continuance of her solitary 
attention could do, after his more distinguished auditors 
had forsaken their allegiance, she resolutely chained her 
ears to his narrative, while, in a dull, monotonous voice, 
the baronet wound his way through a labyrinth in which 
he soon got entangled and nearly lost. Matilda could 
not but privately think that her present annoyance might 
do admirably in a new edition of the Miseries of Human 
Life. At last she was called on for a complaisant laugh, 
as a chorus to the loud peal in which Sir Colin indulged 
when his story reached an end, and immediately after- 
wards he turned away to watch whether a larger circle 
of auditors could, on a future opportunity, be attracted. 

When Matilda’s eyes were released, she found the 
whole party in joyous anticipation of a proposed excur- 
sion on the ice next morning, since, to the utter dis- 
comfiture of the sportsmen, it was reported that a hard 
frost had set in for some hours, and that snow several 
inches in depth was already on the ground. 

“ In Scotland,” said Colonel Pendarvis, “ people should 
all hunt with a pair of skates in their pockets, in order 
to secure some amusement for the day, in so changeable 
a climate.” 

“Tt never snows in England,” observed Mr. Grant, 
dryly; “and the Serpentine is to be frozen by Leslie’s 
machinery, in future, about Christmas, that you may 
practise skating.” 

“ We shall have a delightful exploit on Loch Deveril 
to-morrow !” exclaimed Eleanor, in an ecstasy, “ Un- 
luckily, it is too cold for gipsying under a tree and broil- 








this! Shall I ever forget one day, after my return from 


ing chops in the open air; but we may order a picnic 


at the fishing lodge, and skate about all day, with a 
tumbler of hot negus in one hand and a biscuit in the 
other. I could live for ever on the ice !” 

“So could I, with the party you propose,” added 
Lord Alderby, bowing and shivering. 

“Js skating one of your accomplishments ? I thought, 
my lord, your favourite aquatic amusement had been, as 
Dr. Johnson describes fishing, with a fly at one end and 
a fool at the other !” 

“ There is a rod for you, Alderby !” said Mr. Grant. 

«Let me tell you, Miss Fitz-Patrick,” added his lord- 
ship, “ that no one knows what perfect happiness is until 
he has hooked a ten pound salmon, and played it on the 
line for an hour. Pray try the experiment.” 

“Thank you! but I have other game quite as divert- 
ing, Lord Alderby ; and sometimes I do fish in very 
shallow streams for compliments.” 

“Your only difficulty is, probably, to avoid being 
deluged with them ?” 

“There! Miss Fitz-Patrick !” cried Mr. Grant. “If 
you were angling, that was ‘a glorious nibble!’ ” 

“TI remember a laughable story of Dr, Johnson,” 
began Sir Colin, glancing anxiously round the table for 
an audience, but every eye became carefully averted, and 
even Matilda looked inexorably away for some time, but 
was at last obliged, being next to him, to become com- 
passionate, and endure the endless detail of a well- 
known narrative, which she could have told twice as 
well in half the time. 

“Any one who saw me to-day for the first time, 
would imagine that I am dumb,” thought she, when 
the story was ended, for Sir Colin did not wait to hear 
her make a single remark, before he relapsed into a state 
of watchful vigilance over the jovial party whose atten- 
tion it was so much his desire to entrap. 

“This ice is the merest snow-ball I ever tasted, 
Eleanor!” said Sir Richard, in a criticising tone. 
“ Could monsieur not have thrown in a glass of Fron- 
tignac, or even a bit of brown bread, to flavour it. Send 
me the preserved ginger, that I may add a relish of 
something.” 

“ Douglas!” cried Colonel Pendarvis, “I calculate 
the wine has stood with you nearly one minute and a 
half. Your mind seems to have been absent so long 
to-day, that I wish we may ever be able to bring it 
back !” 

“ The mouton qui réve is the worst sort of mutton I 
know at a dinner-table, and should be roasted without 
mercy,” added Sir Richard. “As for circulating the 
bottles, I have a plan for forcing every body to recollect 
that duty. They shall be made not to stand alone.” 

“Then,” replied Sir Alfred, “before long, none of 
your company will be able to stand alone either.” 

«“ When .you are come to shat, we ladies ought to 
withdraw,” said Eleanor, rising. 

«Stop one single moment, and you shall hear a most 
diverting circumstance,” cried Sir Colin, eagerly address- 
ing Miss Fitz-Patrick ; “ it can be related in very few 
words” — 

This threat seemed only to accelerate their flight, but 
as the ladies were moving away, Sir Colin said to Ma- 
tilda, in a promissory tone— 

“You need not suffer for this precipitation, Miss 
Howard, because I shall teil it all to you in the drawing- 
room, where there wiil be more leisure to enjoy the 
details than if I had hurried them over now.” 

The smile which glittered on Matilda’s countenance 
at this formidable threat was mistaken by Sir Colin for 
one of pleasure ; but, in hastening away from table, she 
again caught the animated eye of Sir Alfred, whose 
archness and vivacity of expression seemed like a mo- 
mentary gleam of lightning, revealing a glimpse of that 
mind which it appeared to be in general his pleasure to 
envelope in impenetrable obscurity, and she again felt 
surprised at the peculiarity of his conduct, in not placing 
their intimacy on former terms, or else appearing more 
entirely to forget it. 

“ Matilda! you have shown a real talent for silence 
to-day,” said Eleanor, satirically. «I think all you have 
said during the last four hours might be printed in a 
duodecimo page.” 

«“ Probably it might! I am like an echo, only able to 
speak when I am spoken to.” 

« Now I evidently perceive your intention is to set 
up for the reputation of modest merit, which is one of 
the most troublesome characters in society, and one of 
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the most easy to support that can be conceived, though, 
let me warn you, Matilda, that generally the vainest peo- 
ple affect it. Who has not been tormented, at some 
time or other, with that pride which apes humility 
among second-rate ladies, though you ought to be above 


it? I have had visiters of that kind here who lived in a 


continual expectation of being overlooked and under- 
valued—-who remain silent, unless particularly addressed, 
because they cannot presume to expect the honour of 
being listened to—who sit in an obscure corner of the 
room, unless called forward to the most conspicuous— 
who would pass their best friend in the street, because 
they would not be supposed to feel certain whether the 
said ‘ best friend’ meant to notice them at all—whom 
no constancy of regard can teach to confide in the good- 
will of those who are above them in rank, and who re- 
quire more anxious attention than any peeress of the 
party, on account of the obscurity which they seem to 
court, and in which, nevertheless, they would feel 
equally surprised and indignant to be left for a single 
hour.” 

“I am trying to trace the connection between all you 
say, Eleanor, aud my silence at dinner, for unless I had 
done like the French preacher, who took up his hat in 
the pulpit and held an argument with it, you can scarcely 
suggest any way in which a conversation could have 
been supported.” 

“Ah! your modest merit wears a different fancy 
dress. When others commit themselves in conversation, 
you have the pleasure of silently thinking that you would 
never have been so caught; when others are preferred, 
then modest merit whispers that if it were not for an 
interesting sensitiveness of disposition you might easily 
eclipse all competitors; and if you condescend at any 
time to give out a remark, or to exhibit any little accom- 
plishment, then comes modest merit, expecting the 
greatest empreseement of attention, because it is so easily 
discouraged, and so seldom comes forward ;: therefore, in 
fact you, Matilda, can pass off that simple plea of modest 
merit as a sort of paper currency for every virtue, while, 
on the contrary, poor Charlotte Clifford and I frankly 
display all the rubbish of our minds, without a wish to 
pass for being more than mere every day mortals. I 
would not for worlds seem better than I am conscious of 
deserving ; but if we were all turned inside out, Matilda, 
some people might appear in a very different light from 
what they do.” 

“That would be rather an unpleasant experiment 
certainly; but as you acknowledge its being my turn to 
speak now, pray listen to me for a few moments.” 


Matilda then related to Eleanor, in terms of the 
warmest feeling, all that she heard from Nanny that 
evening with respect to the unfortunate misrepresenta- 
tions which had taken place in the house, and entreated 
that they might be thoroughly cleared up, if possible, 


-without delay; but Miss Fitz-Patrick’s ruling passion 


had become a love of power, and one of the ways in 
which it appeared, was, that she never chose to act or 
think in the way that other people expected. If her 
cousin had endeavoured to produce a strong feeling 
against Nanny, and a perfect conviction of her guilt, it 
would then probably have been treated as a trifle, and 
listened to with ridicule and incredality ; but perceiving 
that Matilda's feelings were strongly excited, and that 
she entertained no doubt of producing a similar emotion 
by the simple narrative of all she had seen, Eleanor, to 
show the independence of her own judgment, spoke of 
Nanny’s sufferings in a tone between pity and contempt. 

« Poor creature ! she is the vainest and silliest mortal 
in the world! It has been already a most intolerable 
bore to have a pensive, romantic abigail ; but I was only 
too indulgent on the present occasion, for now she has 
turned out worse than you have the least idea of. Both 
Pauline and Mrs. Gordon have a very bad opinion of her. 
At the same time it is quite unnecessary to look so 
shocked and alarmed, for justice shall be done to all 
parties, therefore pray do not invariably expect that 
whatever I do shall be wrong.” 

« You mistake me, Eleanor, as you always do, now,” 
replied Matilda, « but I must persevere a few moments 
longer in importuning you about Nanny. She is one of 
the last remnants of Ashgrove, and we have both known 


her from a child. Do, dear Eleanor, let there be no 
delay in trying to exculpate her. 


Every hour is a life- 


time while she remains under these false imputations, 


4 





and nothing could possibly persuade me thet they are 
true.’ 

“You always had a prejudice against Pauline, Ma- 
tilda, It.is strange that we never, on any occasion, or 
even by accident, like the same people; but Mrs. Gor- 
don’s opinion ought to have some weight with you, and 
she gives a very different account of Nanny for being 
extremely light-headed. Indeed, any one may see that 
in her whole dress and manner. I quite regret having 
ever had any thing to do with her!” 

«“ You may often find occasion to say so, Eleanor, if 
this business is neglected, for that poor girl is breaking 
her heart about it. Oh! think seriously for your own 
sake, for hers, and for the sake of our beloved aunt, who 
taught Nanny to value her good name as she does, and 
let immediate investigations be made, before she is con- 
signed to irretrievable ruin !”” 

“ Matilda! I know my duty in this house, perhaps, 
as well as you do, and have no wish to take a course of 
lectures upon it from any one, I wonder that phreno- 
logists have not discovered a large organ of interfering- 
ness in some heads that I know of; but pray endeavour 
to practise a few of the Christian virtues you so often 
recommend, and then I may listen with more deference.” 

“She did not see Nanny’s distress, as I did; she has 
not heard the eloquence of real suffering,” thought Ma- 
tilda. «« Let me pardon a few hasty words to myself, and 
persevere, whatever be the difficulty, in trying to rescue 
this poor girl from her present misery.” 

Miss Howard hastened to her own room, where 
Nanny had been desired to wait for her, but she was sur- 
prised to find it not only vacant, but in the strangest dis- 
order, while every door and window stood open to its 
widest extent, her flowers were all scattered on the 
floor, her wardrobe unclosed, and her drawers in evident 
confusion. Hiastily rectifying in some degree what 
was amiss, she, meanwhile, repeatedly rung the bell, but 
in vain; and at length, with a vague feeling of appre- 
hension, she snatched up her candle, and proceeded in 
search of Nanny to the housekeeper’s room. There, no 
one had seen or heard any thing of her for several hours, 
and Pauline, giving a contemptuous toss of the head, 
remarked, that if Miss Howard would send to enquire 
in the butler’s hall, or the steward’s soom, she might 
probably be found, while old Mrs. Gordon shook her 
head, with a look of stern severity, and dryly observed, 
that, indeed, Nanny little merited Miss Howard’s care, 

“ Mrs. Gordon,” replied Matilda, anxiously, «I have 
known that poor girl since the time when we both were 
children, She was then the most innocent, guileless 
creature on earth, and if there be any thing greatly 
wrong now, it is very recent. Let us try, then, to re- 
claim her. She is in a state of extreme distress, and 
deserves, even at the worst, our pity. Bekind to Nanny, 
for my sake, if not for her own, and rest assured I shall 
take it as a mark of personal attention to myself if you 
will treat her with consideration while she so greatly 
needs it.” 

«‘ Indeed, Miss Howard, she takes no advice from me! 
I never stop telling her how foolishly she has acted, and 
if Nanny loses her character it is no fault of mine.” 

“ Perhaps it may be unnecessary. to give counsel now, 
Mrs. Gordon, for Nanny’s present sufferings ate the 
strongest admonition in favour of future prudence. But 
do not pronounce her guiliy of crime till she is proved 
to be so, and let her not be treated as a criminal while 
any -hope remains that she is innocent.” 

“I fancy the less we say about that the better, Miss 
Howard, for it will soon be shown that she is little 
worthy of so much kind interest.” 

“If none of us ever got more than we deserve, Mrs. 
Gordon, how miserable we should all be! let us then 
imitate that mercy which we hope hereafter to receive, 
and be slow to take up an evil report. Where will it 
be possible to find that poor girl, for the state in which I 
left her was truly pitiable ?” 

« She has found employment, no doubt, Miss Howard, 
for Nanny knows how to take good care of herself,” 
said Mrs; Gordon, maliciously looking towards Pauline. 
“She is not at all fit to wait on a young lady like you, 
ma’am.” 

Matilda turned away, with vexation and regret, to 
pursue her search for Nanny, wherever there was a pro- 
bability of success, but in vain; till at length, despairing 
for the present, and greatly perplexed how to account 
for her absence, she became apprehensive of remaining 





longer alone, knowing that Eleanor would not be spar- 
ing of animadversions; so she slowly returned to the 
drawing-room. 

All was liveliness and vivacity there. Sir Richard 
and his party had joined the circle some minutes before, 
in a blaze of spirits and good-humour, while Eleanor 
might be seen fluttering about the room, like a butterfly 
on a sultry day, her movements were so full of anima- 
tion, and her dress so voyante and gay. Matilda’s cos- 
tume was chiefly regulated according to the rules of that 
standard work on the subject, “ Mrs. Theresa Tidy’s 
Eighteen Maxims of Neatness and Order”—being pre- 
cisely adapted to her rank, and to the very liberal income 
which Sir Francis allowed. Though no part of her 
happiness consisted in dress or show, she had been 
taught to consider it a duty towards others, as well as 
towards herself, that there should be nothing in it, of 
which any friend could disapprove. If she had been to 
pass a whole day in her room alone, still a due care 
would have been bestowed on personal propriety, and yet 
nothing she ever wore was extravagant or inconsistent, 
Her dress fitted well, was carefully put on, and showed 
to advantage the perfect symmetry of a graceful figure, 
while the massy folds of her smooth shining hair testified 
to great attention having been given to it; but from the 
time when Matilda left her toilet, she thought no more 
of dress than of the air.she breathed. Eleanor’s costume, 
on the contrary, was as capricious as her character. At 
one time she glittered in jewels like an eastern sultana ; 
and diamonds sparkled as glow-worms amidst her dark 
waving tresses,—but on her next appearance she might 
in all probability be attired like a school-girl, in her 
white muslin robe @ U’enfant, with her hair simply 
braided, and unconscious of ornament. In the same 
spirit, she was muffled up one day in the utmost affecta- 
tion of prudery, and the very next opportunity she ven- 
tured to the extremest verge of decency. Whatever 
Eleanor did, or whatever she did not, became always a 
subject of importance, in her own estimation, and 
whether the remark might be, “I always wear blue,” or, 
“T never wear pink,” it was given out asa matter of con- 
sequence which she piqued herself upon, The round 
white arm of Matilda was almost entirely shrouded from 
view, and never willingly displayed; but Eleanor’s, 
bared almost to the shoulder, seemed only covered by the 
profusion of bracelets which adorned it; and her beau- 
tifully formed foot and ankle were flourished on every 
stool in the drawing-room, while Matilda’s, of equal sym- 
metry, was never seen, except by accident. Who has 
not observed the brilliant silks which are obtruded on 
the notice of every passenger at a shop window, till 
they become so wearisome to the sight, that any thing 
less beautiful is more attractive? and thus it was with 
respect to the young heiress’ appearance, in consequence 
of that vulgar-minded ostentation with which she ex- 
hibited herself, while the modest reserve of Matilda ren- 
dered her an object of watchful interest to many of whose 
notice she was unconscious, 

“So you have taken a siesta till the gentlemen ap- 
peared !” whispered Eleanor when she entered the room. 
“I suppose you are annoyed because I would not fly 
instantly to be judge and jury at your bidding, upon 
this fracas between my two abigails!—Well! with all 
my faults, [ have rather more equanimity of temper than 
to sit in angry retirement during a whole evening for 
such trifles; and more might have been expected from 
one who makes such professions of religion as you do.” 

Matilda’s colour rose to its brightest vermilion at this 
unexpected address, and with a look of indignant sur- 
prise, almost amounting to incredulity, she was about to 
reply, when Eleanor, conscious that she stood on unte- 
nable ground, hastened away, leaving her cousin to rumi- 
nate with vexation and astonishment on the distorted 
aspect which her cousin was sometimes able, and always 
willing to throw upon all she did or said, while a feeling 
of unconquerable impatience took possession of her mind 
at being unwillingly detained where she was so evidently 
unwelcome, No distressed damsel in an enchanted 
castle could have seen less chance of immediate escape, 
for Sir Richard’s outrageous hospitality, and her mother's 
positive determination, were more than a match for the 
readiness with which Eleanor and Sir Francis would have 
facilitated her wishes; and she could only wonder in 
silence what might be Lady Howard's object in forcing 
her to enter a scene of so much perplexity and annoy- 
ance. 
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Meantime, a project having originated with Major 
Foley and the Miss Cliffords to get up some quadrilles 
on the carpet, an animated discusson took place respect- 
ing the capabilities of the room for dancing; and Elea- 
nor, having, as she hoped, obviated every difficulty, was 
soon in a state of almost childish glee. r eyes glis- 
tened with anticipated pleasure, while she sung some 
bars of a favourite galope, and executed a few light and 
graceful steps towards a retired part of the room, where 
Sir Alfred Douglas was deeply engaged in conversation 
with Dr. Murray. 

«What a delightful quadrille we shall have!” cried 
she, eagerly. 

«Shall we!” replied the young baronet, looking 
rather incredulous. “I hope you have prepared a tight 
rope for me, as I never dance on any thing else.” 

« Now, Sir Alfred ! how teasing you are! we cannot 
possibly make out the second set without you.” 

“Try that gentleman in the Spanish chair. He has 
a disengaged look.” 

“Mr. Armstrong! I never speak to' him !—and 
besides, he seems planted in that seat. I do believe he 
is like the Chinese ladies, whose feet sometimes take 
root in the floor. But now, Sir Alfred, do bestir your- 
self without delay, or I shall be obliged to give you up 
as a mauvais sujet.” 

“I heartily wish you would,—but since you must 
know the worst, I am as immovable here as a rock.” 

«Then you must be blown up with gunpowder ; and, 
indéed, Sir Alfred, if you continue to be so untractable, 
I shall order the floor to be made red-hot, and then you 
know even a bear would dance.” 

«“ Yes! and with a much better grace than I should,” 
replied Sir Alfred, resuming his discussion with Dr. 
Murray, in which they both seemed to be profoundly in- 
terested. 

A fatal impediment now arose to the projected amuse- 
ment, as all the young ladies were ready to dance, but 
none of them seemed inclined to perform the music. One 
was “so nervous,” another couid do nothing without her 
own books, and a third had “ made a rule’’ never to play 
for dancing. Mr. Grant, jestingly offered to whistle a 
quadrille ; and Eleanor professed her intention to order, 
without delay, a hand-organ containing the suitable 
number of tunes. Still the evil seemed without any 
immediate remedy, when Matilda accidentally became 
aware of the deficiency, and being glad of an opportunity 
to do something which could not be misrepresented, she 
hasted forward with an offer of her assistance. 

“Oh! you are the best of human beings!” cried 
Eleanor, eagerly looking round for her partner. “ Dear 
Matilda! how very kind you are!” 

Miss Howard fixed her large speaking eyes on her 
cousin, and they became suddenly brightened with a 
tear, for her feelings had been excited previously by 
reflection on past scenes; and she was now reminded of 
the time when such words as these had been spoken 
frequently and sincerely, while she felt how truly they 
would have been deserved, at any sacrifice, if the hope 
and the confidence could have been restored with which 
she had once looked upon their friendship as that which 
nothing could alter. 

“« After all, it is a chance if you would have had a 
partner, and it is better to cover your retreat at the 
piano, as most of the gentlemen seem provided already,” 
continued Eleanor, who had herself been the person to 
arrange this, “ Perhaps, indeed, Sit Colin, who is 
dancing to cure the liver complaint, might have exhibited 
with you some of the ninety-nine steps which he boasts 
of knowing—or Mr. Armstrong could possibly be stirred 
up with a pole as the quadrupeds are in a menagerie.” 

“Thank you, Eleanor! two more elderly and respec- 
table partners could scarcely have been selected. Per- 
haps Sir Richard also might have forgot his gout, in a 
fit of generous compassion,” replied Matilda, taking her 
place at the piano, where she performed her self-appoint- 
ed task with mechanical precision, while her thoughts 
irresistibly turned upon Nanny, of whose absence she 
could not but think with surprise, and whom she was 
anxious to form some plan for assisting. It occurred to 
her, at length, how thankfully Miss Murray would em- 
brace any opportunity of doing a kind action, and as 
there could be no hope of retaining the pour girl longer 
at Barnard Castle, she resolved on requesting that Nanny 
might be received for a time at Gaelfield, to prevent the 


appearance of her character having been entirely for- | 





feited. Impatient to put this plan in execution, she 
turned hastily around, whenever the quadrille was con- 
cluded, intending to open the negotiation, when, to her 
infinite surprise, the quadrille party had formed them- 
selves into a country dance, and she saw Colonel Pen- 
darvis clapping his hands for the music to commence. 
No sooner did the country dance conclude than a waltz 
was Called for, and to that succeeded a galope, so that 
Matilda thought the whole party must have been bit by 
a tarantula, and yet she scarcely knew how to refuse per- 
forming for those who seemed so entirely dependent on 
her exertions. Certainly there were no very obvious 
symptoms of gratitude on their part, as she neither saw. 
nor heard any of the dancers, except now and then, 
when gentlemen came hastily up to her with a message 
from their partners to request that she would play faster 
or slower, according as taste or caprice happened to dic- 
tate; but it seemed to be considered a matter of course 
that, as music was the indispensable accompaniment of 
dancing, it signified little how that might be obtained, so 
long as it continued to be necessary. 

After Dr. Murray had left the room, which he did 
early, Sir Alfred placed himself near the piano-forte, 
where it might be imagined he was listening to the 
music, as no other ostensible object appeared in his sit- 
ting beside Matilda. Not a word passed upon either 
side, and at length Eleanor came up to him, exclaiming, 
in a remonstrating voice— : 

“ Sir Alfred, you really ought to do a little popularity 
amongst us, since you are canvassing the neighbourhood. 
A dance now would be excellent practice for the elec- 
tion-ball, where every fat farmer’s cherry-cheeked daugh- 
ter will expect a quadrille.” 

“T would rather, at this moment, relinquish my seat 
in parliament than my seat here.” 

“T wonder what your valet thinks, Sir Alfred, when 
you return from parties, night after night, without 
having worn out any shoes with dancing! He must 
fancy that you have been dreadfully at a loss for part- 
ners !”” 

“So I am! and therefore I never presume to ask 
one!” 

«But did I not hear Charlotte Clifford say, some 
minutes ago, when Sir Colin asked her to dance, that 
she was very much afraid a previous engagement to you 
would interfere ?” 

«“ Let Miss Clifford plead any engagement she pleases, 
provided I am never asked to fulfil it. Nothing on 
this side of Circassia would tempt me from my quiet 
corner.” 

“T wish we had the enchanted horn which forced 
people to dance while it was played upon, and then you 
should not be allowed to sit down for a year. Charlotte 
would be delighted to perform also for as long a time; 
and you have no idea how charmingly she galopes—one 
might suppose she was blown along the floor by a gale 
of wind.” 

«“ How. enchanting! If your friend is really such a 
superlative performer, perhaps she will favour us with a 
specimen now. Pray ask her to exhibit a few steps 
here !” 

« Well, Sir Alfred! since you are inexorable to Char- 
lotte, perhaps I might be prevailed on to dance with you 
myself.” 

“It is very plain why you propose that, Miss Fitz- 
Patrick, because all the world would immediately ex- 
claim, ‘ there is the handsomest couple in the world! but 
I cannot countenance such inordinate vanity.” 

“Tt is more a matter of curiosity, to ascertain how I 
should feel in dancing, for once, with an unwilling part- 
ner.” 

“You would be as much uplifted by the honour as 
Abon Hassan during his one day of being a caliph; but, 
seriously, Miss Fitz-Patrick, I have got what is called in 
this country a sitting-down cold, and I was, besides, given 
over by the doctors yesterday with a sprained ankle. Pray 
let me settle here quietly—for life.” 

Eleanor gave a conscious look, and a blush, at these 
inadvertent words of Sir Alfred, to which Matilda per- 
ceived that’ she attributed as much meaning as they 
could carry, while she jestingly replied— 

“Then I must make away with myself, since you give 
me no‘hope, for I am like time and tide, which wait for 
nobody ; and once lost can never be recalled—Going ! 
going! gone!” 


Sir Alfred looked much relieved at the departure of 





his lively’ persecutor, and re-established himself in his 
retreat near the piano, where Matilda observed the in- 
ward diversion with which he seemed to watch some 
daring maneuvres of Mrs. Clifford to provide her daugh- 


ters with partners for a quadrille which was about to be’ 


formed, and before long she had so far succeeded, that 
Miss Charlotte alone remained disposable. 

“ Mr. Grant ! will yox be so obliging as to help meon 
with this scarf!” said Mrs. Clifford, stopping that gen- 
tleman when he was about to glide past. “ ‘I'he room is 
so cold that my teeth are chattering in time to the music! 
How I envy you young people who can keep yourselves 
warm with dancing! Do you mean to join the next 
quadrille ?” 

“Yes! and if there are twenty more I am engaged 
for them all,” replied he, hurrying past, with his laugh- 
ing eyes fixed on Lady Susan, whom as usual he had 
been teasing. Mrs. Clifford now moved a little way on, 
till she caught a glimpse of Colonel Pendarvis; but 
when she had manceuvred herself within two yards of 
him, he suddenly claimed Miss Fitz-Patrick as his part- 
ner, and walked off, while the baffled lady turned round 
and looked for a moment at Sir Alfred, but evidently 
considering it a forlorn hope to attack him, she reserved: 
her powers for what seemed possible. Ah! Major 
Foley ! have you not secured a partner yet !—allow me 
to’— Beli 

“ Miss Clifford, you are quite right not to dance any 
more,” interrupted he, hurrying off. “I am tired my- 
self of beating the carpet all night; but really to see 
dancing like yours to such disadvantage quite shocks 
me.” 

“Can any one tell me where Miss Fitz-Patrick is ?’” 
asked Lord Alderby, who had been for some time wan- 
dering about with his glass at his eye. “She sent me 
for a camellia to the conservatory, and promised to wait 
here and be my partner, if I returned in time.” 

“ Miss Fitz-Patrick went off the instant you left her, 
with Colonel Pendarvis; but my daughter Charlotte is 
disengaged.” 

“Insufferably hot rooms!” continued Lord Alderby, 
with perfect nonchalance; “I must positively look out 
for a more endurable atmosphere.” 

‘ Miss Clifford,” said Matilda, who felt for the awk- 
wardness of that young lady’s situation, “ here is a vacant 
chair which looks inviting, beside me, and perhaps you 
would add a note or two of accompaniment in the treble 
to enliven my playing.” 

“Thank you! but if no better partner occurs to-night, 
I would rather dance with a chair than sit on one. No- 
thing is half so dull as looking on at the enjoyments of 
other people! But here comes my usual pis aller, Sir 
Colin—I wish it may never be my lot to marry him, as 
a last resource, for he is always so convenient.” 

“ You might do worse, and you could scarcely do bet- 
ter,” said Mrs. Clifford, in a jocular tone. “ Young 
ladies have many more offers of a partner to dance, than 
of a partner for life, so they may afford to be much more 
fastidious in the one than in the other.” 

“ Pray, Sir Colin, where is your friend, Sir Jonathan 
Fowler, at present?” asked Miss Charlotte, arresting 
his steps. 

“TI cannot be quite certain whether he is at this mo- 
ment in Rome or in Naples !” replied the baronet, look- 
ing rather surprised at so unexpected a question ; “ but 
I am searching for Miss Fitz-Patrick, to tell her such a 
capital anecdote” — 

“Stop one single moment then!” cried Miss Char- 
lotte, as he was hastening past; “I would not for worlds 
miss seeing the effect of your story on Eleanor '—how 
she will laugh !—do take me with you to enjoy it also.” 

Sir Colin looked delighted to have his vanity so flat- 
tered ; but when the young lady took his arm, with an 
air of discontented resignation, she stole a satirical smile 

at her mother, and affected to suppress a yawn already, 
as she disappeared in the crowd. 

At last Matilda heard a sudden commotion behind— 
hopes’of release seemed unexpectedly to dawn upon her 
—supper was announced ; and scarcely had she time to 
look around, before every one had rushed like a torrent 
to the dining-room, leaving her apparently alone at the 
piano-forte, where she could compare herself to nothing 
but an upas-tree in the desert, so completely did she 
at that‘iioment feel like an alien from society. An un- 
accountable spell seemed over her, and though partly 
suspecting that it was by the maneuvres and desciip- 
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tions of Eleanor, that she had become such a,mute in 
the drama, still that only served to aggravate her vexa- 
tion, and to make her long the more anxiously for home, 
where she would again be restored to proper considera- 
tion and respect, A moment served for these thoughts, 
and Matilda rose to hasten towards her own room, when 
she was suddenly addressed by a well-known voice, which 
arrested her steps, and caused the colour to rise on her 
cheek with surprise. She turned instantly round, and 
saw Sir Alfred Douglas approaching, while he evinced 
in his manner a degree of agitation, and even of embar- 
rassment, not less than her own. 

« Miss Howard,” said he, vainly trying to conquer a 
certain tremulousness of voice, “I have been anxious 
for an opportunity to express my astonishment and plea- 
sure at finding you here! We once agreed formerly— 
and nothing you ever said escapes my recollection —that 
all great emotions shun observation. Mine certainly do, 
and you might judge of their extent to-day, if you could 
only know the effort which it caused me to control 
them.” 

“ You succeeded so well, Sir Alfred, that I scarcely 
felt conscious till now of your having been interested at 
all on the occasion. I am truly glad, on the score of 
our former intimacy, that we do not really meet now as 
strangers.” ul 

«TI trusted that you had known me better, Miss How- 
ard—that you had long understood me—that you never 
would measure my feelings by the degree in which they 
are exhibited before the world !—strangers, did you say! 
—why cannot I tell you at this moment all the injury 
you do me by such a supposition, and how unwillingly 
I would live to see that hour? But I must trust to your 
forbearance at present, and ask you to believe, that during 
the long period of my absence it has been my—my first 
wish to return, and claim the place I once hoped to have 
in—in your recollection. Time alone can show how 
far I may merit its continuance, but we must begin where 
we left off, with at least being friends. More, [- would 
say, if I were at liberty to do so, but the day will come 
when—. In short Miss Howard, you well know how 
reserved I am to the world, but to you I would be 
perfectly open, and if ever I seem otherwise, ascribe it 
to any thing rather than indifference.” 


Matilda’s colour fled and returned, in rapid succesion, 
during these few hurried words from Sir Alfred.. She 
bent her head to conccal the emotion which his manner 
could not fail to excite, and the long dark fringes of her 
eyelids dropped on her check, while he anxiously watch- 
ed for the sound of that voice which was so interesting 
to him, and so exquisitely harmonious that all who heard 
it once must have wished to hear it again, but he waited 
in vain, for sho could not reply, and a pause of some 
moments ensued. 

This was by no means the first time that a similar 
warmth of feeling had been testified in the manner and 
expressions of Sir Alfred, and she could not but remem- 
ber now the deep interest with which his former lan- 
guage once inspired her. Whenever they were alone, 
he had then always relaxed from the ‘rozen stateliness 
and reserve of his general manner, and betrayed all that 
energy and enthusiasm of character which were pecu- 
liarly his own; but such an immediate relapse into 
formality took place, when there appeared a chance of 
being observed, that she often, on subsequent reflection, 
felt painfully perplexed to account for his conduct, and 
had even occasionally doubted his sincerity ; yet it was 
impossible for her to do so now, when his ardent lan- 
guage was seconded by an expression of reality. ijn his 
countenance which could not be misinterpreted. 

Matilda had been frequently told by Lady: Howard, 
that men of great conceit and little principle are in the 
practice of endeavouring to make a first impression on 
young and unsophisticated hearts, knowing that neither 
time nor circumstances can ever afterwards obliterate 
those earliest remembrances; but no one could suspect 
Sir Alfred of vanity, seeing the wide ficld he might.have 
had for its exercise ; and that, with every thing to ren- 
der his attentions acceptable, he seemed careless of show- 
ing any, except to one only, who would have been as 
unwilling, as she was unable to suspect him of deceit. 
Yet Matilda felt incapable of speaking, from an appre- 
hension of betraying more agitation than the occasion 
warranted, for it might appear by that means as if. she 
attached too much importance to language which was 





evidently guarded, and seemed meant to be ambiguous; 


she therefore remained in perplexed and agitated silence. 

“IT have been abrupt and precipitate, Miss Howard,” 
continued Sir Alfred; “but such an accidental oppor- 
tunity as the present might not occur again. I was 
impatient to assure you that no change of scene has 
made me forget the hours we passed together formerly, 
and that I anticipated nothing on my return with so 
much ardour as the renewal of our intimacy. You know 
me to be a man of few words, yet those few may be im- 
plicitly relied on. But for an impediment which cannot 
at present be explained, my first object on reaching this 
country would have been to”— 

A sound of voices was heard ascending the staircase, 
and at this moment Mr. Grant, with his usual joyous 
hilarity, entered the room, and walked up at once to the 
piano-forte. 

“Miss Howard!’ he exclaimed, in accents of asto- 
nishment, on observing how visibly she was agitated ; 
but instantly afterwards, with a degree of delicacy and 
tact which could scarcely have been anticipated, he added 
in the same tone of surprise—* is it possible that you have 
had no supper ?, I see you are a more incorrigible student 
than was represented by Miss Fitz-Patrick, for you would 
rather sit here reading a music-book, than not read at 
all. She tells me that you think the dullest book in the 
world better than the best conversation ; but Douglas 
and I must undeceive you on that point, by doing the 
agreeable for once in out lives.” 

Mr. Grant could not resist a sly glance at Sir Alfred, 
who had been examining a print, to conceal his counte- 
nance, but now looked up with much of his usual calm- 
ness and self-possession. 

“T have not the same happy confidence in my powers 
that vou feel in yours, Grant. One who so continually 
exercises them for the benefit of every person indiscri- 
minately, ought to be in good practice; whereas I so 
seldom care to please, that I scarcely deserve success, 
even where it is of most importance.” 

Mr. Grant looked with momentary surprise from Sir 
Alfred to Matilda; but it was only instantaneous, for 
he immediately reassumed an appearance of total uncon- 
sciousness, saying in his usual tone of heedless vivacity, 
“ Miss Howard, I have not yet-heard a single Latin 
quotation, nor a syllable about the Greek participles! 
Pray, if we by chanve fell into conversation, how long 
might I depend upon its continuing in plain English ?” 

“ You may have bail for the rest of my life,” replied 
she, trying to recover herself. “ My own language is 
good enough for any thing I have to say ; but Eleanor’s 
sketch of me was so formidable this morning, that it is to 
be hoped no one will ever find it bear. any resemblance. 
I might have said on that occasion, as a Spanish officer 
did, who saw himself for the first time in uniform,— 
« With such an aspect, I have even a terror of myself.’ ” 

“ Miss Fitz-Patrick’s pictures are all mere daubs, load- 
ed with colour, but not in correct drawing,” observed Sir 
Alfred. “On most occasions I prefer my own judgment 
to other people’s descriptions.” 

“If every one did the same [ should not perhaps be 
so completely under the ban of Eleanor’s coterie at pre- 
sent; but she amused herself with giving a most ludicrous 
representation, which makes the boldest people afraid of 
me; and really, of all solitudes in the world, there is 
nove, you know, so great as being alone in a crowd.” 

“IT like it above every thing,” said Sir Alfred; «but 
you should imitate Miss Charlotte Clifford, whose en- 
terprising attempts at conversation, I observed you 
watching to-day; and certainly, Miss Howard, any 
one might have been envious of her success, especially 
considering that you were placed at dinner, where on 
neither side had you the smallest chance of being lis- 
tened to.” 

«“ That cannot be levelled at me of course,” observed 
Mr. Grant. “ The fact is, that I require a great deal of 
drawing out, and Miss Fitz-Patrick, by way of doing so, 
talks incessantly herself, so that I really had not time so 
much as to give a cough all dinner-time.” 

« Apropos, Grant! I always intended to ask your re- 
ceipt for making young ladies conversable,. because I 
never saw you introduced to one yet without her being 
instantly in a state of animated volubility.” 

« Keep my secret, then, and you shall hear it. When- 
ever I am lazy about talking, and. can imagine nothing 
else to say, I ask my. new acquaintance if she knows 


‘Captain Campbell?’ Immediately half-a-dozen geutle- 





men of that name start up to her recollection, and she is 
eager to know which of them I mean, Of course, they 
must all be described, and before their histories. are com- 
pleted, the quadrille terminates, and it is time for us to 
separate.” 

“That might do for a ball, but it will scarcely get you 
through the three courses of a dinner party.” 

“ Ah! That requires more arrangement. Begin with 
finding the room insufferably hot, or intensely cold ; 
complain of being oppressed with innumerable dinner 
engagements, and remark how much you hate crowded 
parties; fall into raptures with the Jast concert, but dis- 
parage most of the performers; find out a likeness for 
the prima donna, and compare the German and Italian 
schools, remarking, of course, that Rossini borrows from 
himself, and how unlucky it was that Weber died before 
he wrote more; then start fair with the last novel, and 
your business is done.” 

A lively dialogue ensued, which continued to be kept 
up with characteristic humour and animation on all 
sides, till at length it took a yet more interesting turn ; 
and in the interchange of sentiments and opinions which 
ensued, Matilda was pleased to ‘see trails of good sense 
and of right feeling in Mr. Grant for which she had 
scarcely been prepared, from the general care-for-nobody 
tone of his conversation. She could be surprised at no 
degree of talent or feeling evinced by Sir Alfred, know- 
ing that the exhibition of both, in their highest degree, 
was only checked by his habitual reserve, which he 
seemed for the present to have laid aside; and Matilda 
herself, while she was. delighted with the observations of 
others, insensibly’ revealed ihe hidden depths of her own 
mind, with which few-would not have been captivated 
when it was thoroughly known, for the naiveté of youth 
was united to a degree of candour and originality in ex- 
pressing her thoughts, which attracted instant confidence 
and regard, 

At length a rush of voices in the ante-room preceded 
the entrance of Eleanor, leaning on Lord Alderby’s arm, 
and followed by a numerous train of satellites; but be- 
fore they appeared, Sir Alfred quietly resumed his for- 
mer position on the sofa, apparently in a state of entire 
abstraction, while Mr. Grant continued his sentence to 
Miss Howard, without expressing any surprise at this 
sudden desertion. 

“ Matilda! I am quite petrified to find you here!” 
cried Eleanor, who was generally petrified or thunder- 
struck at least three times a day. Haven’t you had any 
supper? We left some jelly below, and the drumstick of 
a turkéy—a ding-dong, as Mrs, Ramsbottom calls it; so 
pray go down, and cee what you could fancy.” 

Miss Howard professed an utter distate for suppers, 
and gladly seized the earliest oppurtunity of quietly 
stealing to her own room, where, her heart fluttering 
with emotion, and her countenance glowing with happi- 
ness, which she scarcely dared confess even to herself, 
she hastily cast herself on a seat near the window, and 
began an agitated review of all that had been said by 
Sir Alfied.. It was impossible not to become convinced 
of his sincerity now, and she felt that his had been the 
tacit declaration of a preference to which the corifidence 
of her whole heart might be given. ‘That some impedi- 
ment prevented a more full explanation, seemed to have 
been implied; but she knew Sir Alfred to be gifted with 
an almost chivalrous sense of honour which could not 
be too implicitly relied on, and she gave her mind up to 
the belief that he had long been, and still continued to 
be, attached to herself. Often before, as the guardian of 
her own happiness, she had called in the warning voice 
of prudence to remind her how many made shipwreck 
of their happiness by too ready a credulity on these sub- 
jects; but nowshe felt that not only was it justifiable to 
credit all Sir Alfred said, but that it would be unjustifi- 
able any longer to doubt his professions ; and, before she 
turned her mind upon the more serious thoughts and 
duties of the evening, Matilda endeavoured to compose 
herself by a pleasing remembrance of many past scenes, 
which, till now, she had frequently endeavoured to for- 

et. 
. —— 
CHAPTER. XIII. 


The broad unfeeling mirth that folly wears, 
Less pleases farthan virtue's very tears. 
GoLpsMITH#. 
The silver crescent of a cloudless moon shone in s0- 
lemn brightness over the distant hills, and lighted up the 
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gaunt bare skeletons of many ancient trees, throwing 
their shadows upon the grass beneath, while the deep 
blue sky was studded with countless stars, which were 
reflected in the dark gloomy bosom of the silent waters, 
when Matilda looked abroad to admire the mysterious 
tranquillity of nature, before she prepared for consigning 
herself to repose. Who can gaze long or often on the 
majestic grandeur of the starry heavens, and not be lost 
in contemplation of its more than earthly glory, while 
the heart soars above those abject cares and personal 
feelings which belong to a present life, and is filled with 
the prospect of an eternal destiny? Matilda’s mind ex- 
panded in the thoughts of futurity, and she anticipated 
that time when the remembrance of every worldly emo- 
tion would seem, in her own estimation, like the mo- 
mentary ripple occasioned by a summer breeze on the 
fathomless ocean. A pleasing calm diffused itself over 
her meditations, and she was about to leave the window, 
and begin preparing to retire for the night, when she be- 
came suddenly startled to observe the dim shadow of a 
human figure, pacing rapidly up and down near the 
margin of the river, with vehement gesticulations, and 
almost maniacal energy of manner. Occasionally the 
person, who seemed to be a female, disappeared for some 
moments beneath the dark shadows of the forest, but 
again she emerged, and at length stooping down, where 
a large bundle was laid on the grass, she untied it, and 
drew out a quantity of shawls and ribands which she 
proceeded to hang in fantastic draperies on herself.— 
After arranging and altering their positions in every ca- 
pricious form, she heaped them all on with frantic haste, 
and began gazing at a reflection of her own figure in the 
moonlit surface of the river, as it swept rapidly past be- 
neath the window. Matilda stood transfixed to the spot, 
and a thrill of apprehension ran through her frame, for 
it suddenly flashed upon her mind that this could be no 
other than Nanny, whose eccentric gestures and strange 
appearance caused so much terror and surprise. Still she 
wished to doubt, and knew not what to think or do. No 
one in:the house could possibly be called, and Matilda 
remembered, not without fear, that a door which com- 
municated with the terrace, led by a back staircase to 
the large lumber-room opposite her own, and that in all 
probability the poor girl had gone out in that way, by 
which she might at any time return. While these alarm- 
ing thoughts darted into her mind, a voice suddenly rose 
on the midnight air, in tones of wild and high excite- 
ment. Matilda listened in breathless agitation, for she 
traced the broken snatches of hymns and tunes which 
had once been familiar companions of her own child- 
hood; a moment afterwards, however, they died away 
in low and melancholy cadences, till the voice became 
utterly inaudible. Touched by remembering former 
times, and deeply affected by the discovery of Nanny’s- 
situation, Matilda banished at once every personal feel- 
ing, and nerving her resolution to the utmost, she instantly 
threw up a window, and called aloud to the poor girl, 
who stood immediately beneath the castle wall. A faint 
echo alone replied ; and though she waved her handker- 
chief, and tried by every device to attract attention, it 
was all in vain; Nanny stood motionless, and apparent- 
ly unconscious, till suddenly she raised a wild hysterical 
shriek, and Matilda heard for the first time that fearful 
laugh of insanity which none who have once known it, 
can ever afterwards forget. Her courage now appeared 
entirely to have failed, she leaned against the window 
for support, and it seemed as if her heart had ceased to 
beat. The first suggestion of fear was to make fast her 
own door; but even terror could not make Matilda en- 
tirely selfish, and knowing that it would be vain to ring 
her bell, she anxiously thought how assistance could be 
most immediately obtained for securing the poor girl’s 
safety, She looked again, and saw Nanny wildly stretch 
her arms towards the river, and rush down to its very 
margin. There she threw off her bonnet, and fell on 
her knees, while her long dark hair floated on her shoul- 
ders, and she clasped her hands above her head with a 
look of mortal agony, and of desperate resolution. Ma- 
tilda snatched up her candle and instantly few down 
stairs. Contrary to her usual timidity of disposition, she 
formed an immediate resolution, not by the loss of one 
single moment, to spare her own feelings in a case like 
the present, where life or death seemed at hazard ; and 
Without an instant’s pause, she rapidly glided into the 
drawing-room, where Sir Richard and the other gentle- 
men were on the point of dispersing. Matilda’s steps 





faltered, and her colour rose when she saw their evident 
astonishment at her unexpected presence. But personal 
considerations at such a time are nothing to a generous 
mind, and, advancing straight to her uncle, she grasped 
his arm, and related what had occurred in a few words. 

Mr. Grant comprehended the whole at once, and rush- 
ed out, followed by Sir Alfred and the other gentlemen, 
while Matilda remained behind, knowing that her pre- 
sence could now be of no use; but she told Sir Richard 
that, if Nanny were brought to the housekeeper’s room, 
every thing should be prepared for her there. She then 
aroused Mrs. Gordon and several of the maids from their 
slumbers, and caused a fire to be rekindled in the grate ; 
but when all was ready, and nothing more could be done, 
Matilda became alarmed at hearing no tidings from the 
gentlemen, and her heart sunk with apprehension. Every 
breath of wind seemed like the sound of their footsteps, 
and every moment that passed served to increase her 
fears. At length, more than half an hour had elapsed, 
when the door flew open, and Mr. Grant entered, bear- 
ing in his arms the apparently lifeless form of Nanny, 
which he hastily placed on a sofa near the fire, . Matilda 
felt that her hair and her clothes were streaming with 
wet, and it became evident that she had been rescued 
from a watery grave, but scarcely one word of explana- 
tion was given relating to the circumstances. Mr. Grant, 
indeed, began a hasty narrative, apparently descriptive of 
great danger and exertion, which were not his own; but 
Sir Alfred, who stood near, gave him a look command- 
ing silence, and, with a shrug and a grimace of humour- 
ous submission, he obeyed. 

With silent heartfelt thankfulness for the safety of 
every one, and a tear of pity for the unfortunate Nanny, 
Matilda proceeded to use every means to promote reco- 
very ; and having at last succeeded in restoring apparent 
cousciousness, she calmly requested the gentlemen to 
withdraw, that the poor girl's dress might be changed for 
what was warm and dry. Against being left without 
protection, however, Mrs. Gordon loudly, and almost an- 
grily, remonstrated, saying she would as soon be in the 
presence of a ghost as of a mad woman. “ Bodies with- 
out spirits, or spirits without bodies, I don’t know which 
is worst, Miss Howard! but I cannot possibly remain in 
the room with only you and me and this poor daft crea- 
ture. Her head is just turned with vanity, and I always 
thought she would come to no good.” 

“There is nothing the matter witi me, but that I 
wish to put an end to myself!” shrieked Nanny, start- 
ing up with a sudden desperation, which caused Mrs. 
Gordon to retreat in terror. “I wish to put an end to 
myself,” repeated she, deliberately, while her large di- 
lated eyes were fastened on Matilda with an expression 
which appalled for the moment, and blanched her cheek 
with awe and apprehension. “ Why am I here! Let 
me go! I heard a voice that called me! I hear it now! 
Let me go! Iam wanted! I tell you there is nothing 
the matter, but I want to get away from myself! Oh! 
I have such horrid, horrid dreams !” 

“‘ Nanny!’ said Matilda, making a powerful effort to 
conquer her own fears, and addressing the maniac in 
tones of touching softness; “ my poor Nanny!” con- 
tinued she, laying her hand on the unfortunate girl’s 
arm, and fixing her eye intently on hers, with an ex- 
pression of kindness, though it was difficult to fasten a 
steady gaze on the eyeballs, glaring like living coals, 
which were bent on herself, with an unnatural stare, — 
* Do you remember Ashgrove, Nanny! Do you ever 
think of Lady Olivia and the Sunday school? She was 
very kind to you, Nanny, and she always said you would 
do well.” 

« T want to go where she is! I would have done it, 
but they will not let me,” whispered Nanny, iti a low 
busky voice, while a frightful wintry smile came over 
her rigid features. “Say nothing about it—I’ll do that 
yet! I'll put an end to myself—there’s nothing else the 
matter !” 

«“ But, Nanny, it is impossible to follow Lady Olivia, 
unless you bear sorrow patiently, as she did. We wish 
to be kind to you—no one shall believe any of those 
foolish stories. I have contradicted them all.” 

At these words, Mrs. Gordon angrily drew up, with a 
look of injured merit, being one of those individuals 
who never for one moment forget their own personal 
feelings even while witnessing the utmost extreme of 
human misery ; and she considered it an impeachment 
of her credit, in the government of Sir Richard’s house- 





hold, that any person should doubt of Nanny’s guilt, 
when she had so decidedly condemned her. 

“ None of us are fit for a better world before we are 
called to it, Nanny. You know the apple is not ripe 
till it falls from the tree, and you must stay your time, 
while the sun shines, or while the rain falls, because all 
is needful to prepare us. Do you remember this hymn, 
Nanny? Many times you said the words long ago— 


‘Grace alone can cure our ills, 
Sweeten life with all its cares.’ ” 


“ Yes!” said Nanny, while her eyes gradually soft- 
ened into a look of recollection— 


“ ¢ Though you oft have heard in vain, 
Former years in folly spent, 

Grace invites you yet again, 

Once more calls you to repent.” ’ 


The unnatural fire which had glared in the unfortu- 
nate girl’s eyes became suddenly quenched in tears, 
while large big drops slowly coursed each other down 
her cheeks, and at length, clasping her hands over her 
face, she burst into a passionate fit of weeping, which 
lasted for a length of time with frightful vehemence. 

“ You may leave us now in perfect safety,” whispered 
Matilda, turning calmly to Sir Alfred and Mr. Grant, 
who lingered near the door, and seemed still unwilling 
to depart. “TI can manage perfectly now—more of the 
servants are come, and she will probably soon be com- 
posed when they have placed her in bed.” 

Mr. Grant looked at Matilda with a degree of grave 
and serious interest very different from his usual man- 
ner, and answered, in a tone of respectful kindness,— 
“ May we feel sure, Miss Howard, that your own powers 
are not overtasked?—with so much sympathy as you 
evidently feel, this is a very trying scene. We must be 
allowed to remain until medical aid arrives, which Sir 
Richard has sent without delay to summon.” 

The proposal of staying was warmly seconded by Sir 
Alfred, and not many minutes afterwards Dr. Mackenzio 
arrived. Having bled his patient copiously, and pre- 
scribed a composing draught, he desired that the room 
might be left quiet. The whole party then dispersed, 
and Matilda appeared as if she were retiring also, but 
having contrived to elude observation, she glided noise- 
lessly back, and gently placed herself by the bedside of 
Nanny, making signs to the housemaid, who was also 
in attendance, that she might be seated. Morning dawn- 
ed, and the gray twilight dimly diffused itself over the 
landscape, before Matilda’s prayers and watchings were 
ended; but at length, seeing that Nanny’s eyes were 
closed in sleep, though her slumber was agitated and 
disturbed, she stole out of the room, and sought for that 
repose which her own frame so greatly needed. 

Nothing could be more irritating to the jealous spirit 
of Eleanor, than next morning to observe with what in- 
terest and empressement Matilda was received on her 
entrance to breakfast, by all those who had witnessed 
her generous exertions and heartfelt benevolence during 
the previous night; and nothing could have exhibited 
more evidently her own good sense and discretion, than 
the calm self-possession with which she endeavoured to 
pass over all her own share in what had happened, by 
changing the subject of discussion entirely, though her 
quiet unobtrusive attempts to do so, did not at once suc- 
ceed. Each gentleman, as he came in, renewed her em- 
barrassment, by expressing the most anxious solicitude 
lest she might have suffered from her exertions; while 
she with that instinctive sympathy which enabled her to 
read the thoughts of every one, felt perfectly conscious 
of her cousin’s annoyance, and tried to save her feelings 
by retiring as much from notice as possible. Eleanor 
heard a distorted account of the whole scene which took 
place during the previous evening from Pauline, corro- 
borated by Mrs. Gordon. Sir Richard's valet also gave 
a similar statement to his master, by which a prejudice 
had been fixed in the minds of both, and they were fully 
persuaded that Nanny had been equally criminal and 
indiscreet ; in consequence of which orders were given 
for her immediate removal to Gowan Bank. Miss Fitz- 
Patrick thought she had done a great act of liberality by 
ordering that Dr. Mackenzie should attend the invalid, 
and spare no expense in the remedies he prescribed ; but 
having done this, she felt entitled to dismiss the subject 
from her thoughts, and considered it an injury in any 
one to recall what was so disagreeable, 
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Eleanor, during the commencement of breakfast, was 
for once grave and silent. This might have been attri- 
buted to sorrow and self-reproach for the sufferings of 
her protégée, had there not been a shade of anger on her 
countenance, and of irritability in’ her tone of voice, 
which evinced any thing rather than amiable feelings. 
Matilda resolutely closed her eyes to this, until forced at 
last to see it, for the colour rushed unbidden into her 
countenance, when she heard Eleanor say, in an audible 
whisper, to Miss Marabout, « All got up for effect !—so 
fond of a scene !—some people like on any terms to be 
conspicuous.” 

« Absurd !” replied the ci-devant governess ; “ what 
have people in Nanny’s line of life to do with fine feel- 
ings? Miss Howard has encouraged it all; and that 
sort of thing is as much out of its place in the poor 
creature’s mind as if she wore a Brussels lace dress. It 
is evidently done to gain some purpose, and I am glad 
she is to be sent home immediately. For my own part 
I have long suspected the girl was a little insane, and 
would net for worlds live an hour in the house with any 
person convicted of being mad.” 

«“ There is more than one person in this house who 
seems to me a little mad, Miss Howard !” said Mr. Arm- 
strong, in an under tone. “ Have you not thought bet- 
ter of all I said to you? It is a good move on a chess- 
board to take the castle, and I could pawn my credit on 
the enterprise succeeding, if your own wilfulness does 
not check-mate the whole affair. Would it be worth 
while to know how the knave was once played to ad- 
vantage already, and how you could give a Rowland for 
an Oliver ?” 

“TY already mentioned, Mr. Armstrong, that, if you 
can produce a fair and open statement of any thing in 
which my interests are concerned, it will give me plea- 
sure to hear it fully explained ; but nothing underhand can 
possibly receive countenance from. me, nor shall I allow 
myself to be made the depository of malicious innuen- 
does against my uncie or my cousin on any occasion 
whatever, and especially here.” 


Meantime Sir Alfred buried himself behind a widely 
extended sheet of «the Times,” and seemed utterly in- 
sensible of ali that was passing around ; while Mr. Grant 
leaned familiarly over the back of his chair, and made a 
running commentary on the news of the day, which af- 
terwards diverged into discussions of an approaching 
ballot at the club. 

« Above all things, avoid electing any busy, legislating 
men,” observed Sir Alfred. “There should always be 
a second ballot at the end of the year, to ascertain if new 
members may be permitted to remain.” 

«“ Admirable! I shall suggest that when our next 
meeting takes place. How it would thin the ranks, 
Poor Sir Colin, among all those he belongs to, would not 
survive to tell his next story at one of them. I am as- 
sured that in London he belongs to three or four.” 

“ Quite a knave of clubs! 1 shall take my name out 
of White’s or the Traveller’s, if they ever admit him.” 

«To myself and others, who are on committee at the 
Albion, nothing is half so troublesome to manage as a 
country gentleman, who has been accustomed to rule his 
wife, his children, and his tenantry. People who go into 
society, and mingle with strangers, become ten times 
more tranquil about trifles; but a man who lives con- 
stantly at home is in a perpetual storm about the merest 
bagatelles. From being accustomed to domineer with+ 
out resistance, every fault he finds with our management 
is pronounced disgraceful, atrocious, or unheard of, at 
the very least; while he puts himself in a perfect up- 
roar to know if such a thing was ever done before in 
any community—most likely something that every body 
does every day, and which I have prubably done fifty 
times myself.” 

« Ah, yes! people who live always on their own pro- 
perty get such an overgrown opinion of its importance, 
that they become like the mouse in a chest, who could 
not believe that there was any thing larger or greater in 
the whole world. Society is a perfect Procrustes’ bed 


for reducing these imaginary giants to their proper level; 
and it does them an infinite deal of good to be several 
times black-balled at a club before admission.” 

“ How it spoils gentlemen when they begin to inter- 
meddle with news!” said Eleanor, looking with an air 
of pique at the two friends, particularly Mr. Grant, 
whose altered manner towards herself appeared now, for 





the first time, to strike her. Politics destroy conversa- 
tion, and clubs ruin all the comfort of domestic life.” 

«I beg leave to differ from the last speaker!” cried 
Mr. Grant, breaking off from his studies. “ Now, Miss 
Fitz-Patrick! argument is ‘better than assertion; so 
maintain your position, and try if it be possible to con- 
vince me.” 

“Can you deny that a thorough club-monger is 
scaicely ever at home ? so how can he be domestic? He 
bustles off early in the day, to spell over all the provin- 
cial papers, till it is time to get anxious about the Lon- 
don post. When that arrives, he greedily seizes one 
newspaper, and keeps his eye fixed upon some person, 
from whom he hopes to secure another. After these are 
concluded, he must have his pool at billiards, and proba- 
bly ends the evening by playing a rubber at whist with 
two friends and a dummy.” 

«“ Ah! you are describing tome miserable old bachelor 
with no attractions to take him home.” 

« As for that, a man who has married upon nothing, 
which means, you know, in London, about twelve hun- 
dred a year, may, for the merest trifle, enjoy at his club 
the most splendid sitting-rooms, gilded like a lord mayor’s 
coach, and lighted up like Aladdin’s palace, while his 
dinner is prepared by a French cook, and served up in 
a degree of laxury and splendour fit for an emperor.— 
Only fancy such a man going occasionally home to a 
dusky parlour, in the twilight of one pair of candles— 
his wife and his dinner both ill-dressed—a perpetual talk 
of economy ringing in his ears—and probably a noisy 
tumult of troublesome children, throwing his room and 
his brains into disorder. Now, if he knew no better, the 
poor man might learn to call that social happiness and 
fireside peace; but having a club for his refuge, he falls 
into a paroxysm of disgust, and exit.” 

« What an entire want of sentiment is ascribed to us, 
Miss Fitz-Patrick ! Do you suppose we are insensible to 
the felicities of domestic ccnfidence—the sweet inter- 
change of mutual atfection,—the—the—in short, let us 
read the last chapter of any novel we can lay our hands 
on, which will express exactly what I mean.” 

« Ah! but you never see any hero of a novel who is 
described as being both a domestic married man and a 
member of White’s. All stories end with the happy 
couple going off like a sky-rocket in a brilliant flame of 
love and happiness ; but if we could only see the result, 
nothing comes back but the stick. I have already super- 
intended the rise and fall of several very romantic love- 
matches, and invariably, if the gentleman was a profess- 
ed frequenter of clubs, he relapsed almost immediately 
into bachelor habits. Mutual indifference is the conse- 
quence; and positively many martied people, without 
any actual quarrel, have, nevertheless, so little inter- 
course, that I am confident, if some kind fairy offered to 
give each separately all the comforts they now enjoy, on 
condition of their never meeting again, it would be a 
mutual relief.” 

“Ab! Miss Fitz-Patrick! to a man of my exquisite 
sensibility, what an incredible picture that appears ! 
Such is my idea of domestic happiness, that since no 
lady can be prevailed on to accept me, I have actually 
ordered a frame of worsted work to be placed in my 
sitting-room ; and my parrot is taught to cry out in an 
angry voice, whenever I enter the room—* Where have 
you been all day, Tom?’ merely to keep me in mind of 
the felicity which may one day be mine with my future 
better half.” 

«You can scarcely suffer disappointment, if that be 
all,” replied Eleanor, laughing and colouring. “TI hope, 
Sir Alfred, your standard of perfection in ladies is as 
moderate ?” 

“ Mine is so high that I have never but once seen any 
one reach it.” 

Observing the emphasis with which Sir Alfred spoke, 
Eleanor evidently appiied it to herself, and dropped her 
eyes with a look of gratified consciousness ; but had she 
happened to notice his intended application of the words! 
He merely darted one momentary glance towards the in- 
teresting countenance of Matilda, who was tying up her 
bouquet, and. resumed his newspaper. 

« You. complain, Miss Fitz-Patrick, of gentlemen be- 
ing too much absent from their own houses,” continued 
Mr. Grant ; “ but if I were a young lady, nothing would 
be half so formidable to me as the prospect of ever hav- 
ing what is called ‘an attentive husband !’ A man with 
nothing to do,—always at home,—always in the way, 


and perpetually expecting to be amused ;—who asks in 
the morning when you mean to walk, and cannot be got 
rid of on any terms,—equally ready to shop, or visit, or 
stroll in the country, and to whon, in short, no plan for 
the day can be proposed so odious as to make you sure 
to get rid of his society.” 

“IT may certainly answer for it already, that there are 
some gentlemen who can on no terms be got quit of! 
Mr. Armstrong ! I’Il trouble you to ring the bell !—peo. 
ple who stay in your house, like a wasp upon a window- 
pane, buzzing about the table at meals, and keeping one 
in perpetual hot water. Mr. Armstrong, will you fill the 
tea-pot ? It breaks my arm to reach so far.” 

«“ Those wasps you speak of are very dangerous some- 
times, and can sting severely,” said Mr. Arinstrong, in a 
slow tone of suppressed rage. “I would advise you, 
Miss Fitz-Patsick, to beware of irritating them.” 

“Ah! Lord Alderby! good morning! I guess you 
sat up all night, in order to be down in such excellent 
time! Pray, give us a new idea upon the weather.” 

“ T always prophesy rain every morning in this coun- 
try, and am sure to be right before evening.” 

“ They tell me that this day is cold,—tine,—freezing, 
—likely to thaw,—likely to snow,—and likely to hold 
up !—how does all this promise for my skating party ?” 

“ Eleanor ! your tea will be fit to skate upon, if we 
don’t get it soon !” exclaimed Sir Richard, impatiently, 
“1 never saw any woman yet who could make it tolera- 
bly.” ‘ 

“ Papa, if there is an accomplishment on earth that I 
excel in, it is this!—but the most deserving people are 
generally traduced by an ungrateful public !” 

“I have some good news to give you!” added the 
baronet, glancing rather dubiously at a remarkably ill- 
folded, awkward-looking letter, which he handed to his 
daughter. “Captain M‘Tartan, R. N., has appointed 
himself to this station for three weeks, if guite conve- 
nient.” 

“Captain M‘Tartan!” cried Eleanor, faintly; «I 
thought he had sailed to Africa, or the West Indies, or 
somewhere of that kind, which would have rid us of him 
entirely! I had even been considering how a black vel- 
vet trimming would do on my bonnet! but Scotish cou- 
sins hu.ve been a proverbial bore ail over the world ever 
since I entered it, and will probably continue so as long 
as we remain.” 

«“T consider that remark as intended to be personal, 

Miss Fitz- Patrick,” said Sir Alfred, looking off his news- 
paper. 
“Oh! you are enough to exculpate the whole race! 
But did you ever see Captain M‘Tartan? Such a man! 
—he is my beau idéal of vulgarity! His face is not 
merely weatherbeaten, but it looks as if he had been in 
a storm all his life!—I can’t be in the room with him, 
he is so ugly.” 

“ But, my dear girl, you have not seen him for ages,” 
cried Sir Richard. “ He went to the Mediterranean and 
to Petersburgh when you were a perfect child, and no 
one here has been in company with him since.” 

« People do not improve with years, and I never for- 
get any body. In that respect, my memory is like the 
royal family’s, and my abhorrence of Captain M‘Tortan 
began before I was ten. He fastened my eyclids toge- 
ther with sticking-plaster in the school-room, when I fell 
usleep over my lessons, and persuaded me that I had be- 
come suddenly blind. His whole wit consisted in those 
sort of silly practical jokes, and mauwvaises plaisanteries, 
which I detest when they are played upon myself.” 

« Let me tell you, Eleanor, that Donald M-Tartan is 
one of the most distinguished officers in our service,” 
said Sir Richard, rather angrily. «You may he very 
proud of the connection, for he showed prodigious spirit 
at Algiers and Navarino. It is said that he has already 
received nine and twenty wounds in battle.” 

* Then I must take care not to wound his feelings, or 
that would be the thirtieth.” 

« And much the most difficult to bear!” added Lord 
Alderby, with a very asthmatic attempt at a sigh. 

“ He always speaks nautical language, too, as officers 
are represented doing in naval novels, thuugh never 
heard in real life,” added Eleanor. « It is like dining at 
the United’ Service Club to hear him talk! He ‘ heaves 
to’ when he comes up to one; ‘casts anchor’ when he 
sits down; and ‘ fires a broadside’ of words whenever 
he opens his’ mouth. But his worst crime is yet to 
come! Having been intimate in our house when I was 
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—_— 
s child, he still calls me in this letter Eleanor! Nothing 
can be a surer test of vulgarity than that familiar way 
of naming to others our acquaintances, or even our near 
connections, in their absence, I already know one or 

| wo misses, professing to understand good manners, who 
talk of gentlemen with whom they are intimate as 

‘Jack, ‘ Dick,’ or ‘ Tom.’” j 

«To be sure,” said Mr. Grant. “ We have a right to 

be as intimate as we please with those who are not pre- 
sent to contradict us. I always speak of ‘ my friend, 

Cairngorum,’ and ‘that excellent fellow, Dumbarton- 

shire,” though certainly, if they entered the room, at this 

moment, I am not sure if either of them could recollect 
me, seeing we only met once.” 

« People of a certain calibre are not entitled to know 
whether I have a Christian name or not!” continued 
Eleanor, looking at Mr. Armstrong. « Captain M‘Tar- 
tan is in all respects exactly like a great overgrown 
schoolboy. I would rather go about with no face at all, 
than exhibit such a physiognomy as he does, and his 
laugh seems to ring in my ears already, it is so out- 
rageous. Well! inevitable evils must be endured, and 
there is no perfect happiness in this world, as Matilda 
would say.” lef 

«You make me quite vain, Eleanor, by attributing 
such extraordinary originality to my remarks!” replied 
she, smiling. “All that has been said raises my curiosity 
o see your visiter, because it is interesting to be in com- 
pany with remarkable people, and he certainly has a 
most distinguished reputation for courage.” 

“The M‘Tartans are an exceedingly old family,” 
added Mr. Grant. “ ‘Their whole clan was massacred 
several times during the ancient wars, and they got a 

peerage from Prince Charles.” 

« You will observe, Eleanor,” added Sir Richard, 
«that he brings a foreign friend with him, which is a 
favour I could have excused, for you: have unfortunately 
always been only too partial to that sort of cattle.” 

“Does he, indeed!” exclaimed the. young heiress, 
eagerly referring to her letter. ‘“ That is really gilding 
the pill. A Russian, too!—Count Constantine Eca- 
trinoslav! I have seen that name often in the Morning 
Post! This is too good news to be true! Can any body 
tell me what he is like ?” 

“ Probably,” replied Sir Richard, provoked at her em- 
pressement, “a little, dark, squinting man, covered with 
snuff.” 

« Above all things, preserve me from a squint !” cried 

laly Susan Danvers, affectedly. “It makes one quite 

nervous when any person in company has that deform- 
it io 

‘* Do I hear you objecting to a squint, Lady Susan ?” 
asked Mr. Grant, looking earnestly in her face, with well 
feigned astonishment. “I certainly could not have ex- 
pected that !”” 

« What can you mean, Mr. Grant! You don’t intend 
to insinuate that J have one ?” 

“Were you never sensible of it before? What a 
heedless mortal I am!—how could I commit such a 
blunder! But, Lady Susan, many people are thought to 
look rather the better of a slight cast, and, for my own 
part, I admire it excessively. With you it merely seems 
as if one eye was attracted by excessive brilliancy in the 
other !”” 

“Mr. Grant! you talk the most insufferable nonsense! 
My dog Tiny squints as much as I do!” 

“How very uofortunate that the subject came under 
discussion at all! You know, Lady Susan, it is consi- 
dered ducky for a man to squint, bat in the case of a 
lady—-why !—-No one can become sensible of any obli- 
quity in their own vision, because, when. you look in the 
glass, each eye is directed straight to its own image, but 
When you turn away, Lady Susan—I appeal to Miss 
Fitz-Patrick !” 

_ “Oh, dont ask me! I hate to tell disagreeable truths,” 
Interrapted Eleanor, enjoying beyond measure her friend’s 
indignant surprise.“ But candidly, now, Lady Susan, 
id you never observe two gentlemen start up simulta- 

neously, when you asked one of them to ring the bell ? 

have been puzzled once or twice myself to ascertain 
whether you were speaking to Miss Marabout or me.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Grant, leaving the breakfast- 
table, and singing, as he went away,— 
























“T here’s a look that is rather uncommon, 
In the fash of that very bright eye.” 


‘Fletcher !” do these words remind you,” asked Sir 
Richard, “ of a ridiculous circumstance which occurred 
io us when we met at dinner last Thursday—” 

% Wednesday, you mean,” interrupted Sir Colin ; “ or 
I believe, on reflection, it was Friday, or Saturday—yes! 
it must have been Friday, for I recollect a trifling event 
which—” 

« Well,” continued Sir Richard, impatiently, «let it 
be Friday, or Saturday—no matter which—we were all 
sitting at the Duke of Cairngorum’s—” 

“ Excuse me !—lIt was the day I went to Clanpibroch 
Castle,” interposed Sir Colin, hastily. “« You know the 
duke arrived that morning for the funeral of poor Lady 
Anne M‘Intosh—” 

« At Clanpibroch Castle, then, and a gentleman hap- 
pened to say—” 

“I beg your pardon! it was a lady ; she wore a gold 
turban, and—” 

« Ah !—man, woman, or child—one of them observed 
to Sir Colin—” 

«“ No, no !—I first said to her—”’ 

“ Well, let it be so! ‘Pray, madam—’ ” 

“ But,” interrupted Sir Colin, emphatically, “did you 
explain that I sat next to her ?” 

“You matter-of-fact idiot!” muttered Sir Richard, 
between his teeth, “ Pray, Fletcher, tell the story your- 
self,.since it appears that [ am incompetent.” 

This was precisely what Sir Colin had been aiming 
at, and he recommenced it, telling every extraneous par- 
ticular of the anecdote that could be edged in, and pro- 
longing his narrative till breakfast was ended and most 
of the company had strolled away ; but Miss Howard 
complaisantly sat out the whole of Sir Colin’s tedious- 
ness, while, in the mean time, Mr. Grant affected to fall 
asleep, and nodded in his chair, having previously whis- 
pered a request to be called when it was over. 

Matilda proceeded, as always had been her custom at 
this hour, to the music-room, which she was then sure 
of finding empty, and played several of her favourite 
songs. She excelled without a thought of exhibiting, 
and had, with the most exquisite taste, a mellow, flexible 
voice, which was a perfect tenor, and the varied tones of 
which, whether in music or conversation, expressed the 
deepest sensibility. Matilda had begun the touching air 
of « Bendemere Stream,” and while her thoughts revert- 
ed to Ashgrove, her notes swelled into richer harmony, 
and then died away, like the softest vibrations of a 
guitar. Before the prelude was finished, she bad heard 
some one enter, but supposing it to be a servant come to 
replenish the fire, she did not look round, until, to ber 
surprise, some low and scarcely audible notes of accom- 
paniment were unexpectedly thrown in, and she per- 
ceived Sir Alfred standing near, and apparently listening 
with entranced attention. Matilda’s ready tact prevent- 
ed her from exhibiting any of the astonishment she felt, 
but, with a heightened colour, and some trepidation, she 
continued the air, while Sir Alfred gradually let out his 
voice more fully, and displayed much judgment, taste, 
and science, united to a manly, harmonious voice, of 
which the articulation was as distinct as if he had been 
sdeaking. Scarcely was the song concluded, and before 
Matilda had, with modest embarrassment, expressed all 
her pleasure at receiving such unexpected assistance, 
when the door flew open, and Eleanor, followed by a 
detachment of friends, burst into the room, full of mirth 
and animation. 

«“ We heard music, but could not imagine who it 
was !"’ she exclaimed. “Sir Alfred! no one ever hinted 
that you were an amateur, or I should have teased you 
for ever till we got a song!” 

« That is the very reason you never heard it,” said he, 
turning away. “I know nota note of music, and sing 
merely by ear, or by accident. It is the merest whim in 
the world when I attempt any thing of the kind !” 

«“ How very odd that no body ever minds Matilda!” 

cried Eleanor. “ T'o be sure, she is no critic, and I shall 
not be a very severe one, Pray, Sir Alfred, do indulge 
us with a cadence or two !—any thing that strikes you 
as being suitable.” 
Sir Alfred shook his head, and strolled out of the 
room, singing a verse of the “ Charming woman,” and 
Miss Fitz-Patrick, ever ready to fancy a compliment im- 
plied, was perfectly satisfied that the title of the song 
alone applied to herself; and taking instant: possession 
of the piano, she began to play a brilliant new piece by 
Czerny, which had: recently come from London. 








“ That is very nice music?’ said Miss Murtay, com.: 
plaisantly. «My favourite piece is ‘The Battle of 
Prague.’ Can you play it, Miss Fita-Patrick ?” 

A smile dimpled in the cheek of Matilda, and a con- 
temptuous frown lowered on the brow of Eleanor at 
this instance of antediluvian taste, while Miss Momay, 
perceiving she had made a blunder, turned, with an 
anxious whisper, to ask Mr. Grant if he could explain 
why Eleanor seemed so irritated. 

“I can’t conceive! By the way,” added he, seeing 
Miss Marray still looked perplexed and uneasy, “ was 
not Sir Colin Fletcher wounded at the battle of Prague, 


or he ran away, I forget which? but you know, alb- 


things considered, it woukd be awkward to perform that 
piece before him. You are very sly and satirical, Miss 
Murray,” added he, with an admonitory shake of the 
head. 

“ Tam!” exclaimed she, with consternation and sur- 
prise. “ You cannot surely be serious ?’’ 

« Now, Miss Murray, I shall prove it at ones. Do 
you not always pretend to mistake my friend Foley's 
name, and call him, without the smallest compunetion, 
Major Folly ? and did I not yesterday see you hastily 
rise, and offer Lady Susan the arm-chair, to show, of 
course, that you consider her a little advancing in years, 
and she angrily sat down on a music-stool, by way of 
being juvenile? Oh, Miss Murray! Miss Murray! 3 
am quite afraid of you myself, seeing nobody is spared !’” 

The gentlemen proceeded soom afterwards, as usual, 
to lounge away an hour at the stables, in discussing, for 
the fortieth time, the comparative merits of their hunters, 
when Lord Alderby seized an opportunity to drop a few 
paces behind the rest with Mr. Grant, to whom he made 
some accidental remarks, and immediately afterwards 
observed, with a look of penetrating curiosity at his 
companion, though affecting to be solely occupied in 
lighting his cigar,— 

“ My good fellow! I mean to back you against the 
field yet for winning the heiress!’ 


“ Alderby !” replied Mr. Grant, carelessly, « how dare 


you presume to mention Miss Fitz-Patrick’s name with 
such a mouthful of smoke! It isa most unlover-like 
piece of disrespect, and would be resented accordingly 
if she knew it! Lobserve you never think, nor speak 
of her but as ‘the heiress ;’ yet even a comparative 
stranger, as you are, might see that her richest gifts are 
not. in her estates. I estimate her sinsply as Eleanor 
Fitz-Patrick, whom from her earliest childhood I have 
known—whom IJ still admire—and whom once I Joved.” 

“ Once !—you mean once for ali then, I suppose 1” 
answered Lord Alderby, laughing, while be closely 
watched Mr. Grant’s countenance. “ Oan I forget how 
you raved long ago about dark hair and hazel eyes, and 
an undying attachment! We were all wearied of Elea- 
nor Fitz-Patsick’s name before she came out. Every 
picture you saw abroad was like her-——no beauty that I 
pointed out could be compared to her. You carved her ' 
name upon trees and tomb-stones—called a dog after 
her—and sung nothing but * Nora Criena’ for ever, so ° 
that my very ears used to ring with it. That was all 
absurd enough at the time, but it is likely to turn out 
well now, since it gives you the start of us,” 

“ Alderby, you mistake me!” replied Mr. Grant, with 
unusual seriousness. “ ‘The revival of these stories only ’ 
serves to show more strongly what a contrast there is’ 
between past and present feelings—how great, no one ’ 
but myself can ever know; but that is past. You, and 
otbers whom I could namie, are brought to the feet of * 
Eleanor Fitz-Patrick by the very circumstance. which * 
places a gulf between us, and I shall never attempt to 
pass it.” 

“That sounds amazingly fine—quit chivalrous !” 
answered Lord Alderby, incredulously. _ “ But, Grant, 
we all know what human nature is. Your estates lie 
contiguous—they ought to be united; your stad requires 
to be enlarged” — 

« Alderby ! whenever you judge of me by yourself, 
you cannot fail 0 be mistaken,” said Mr. Grant, resum- 
ing his wonted tone of careless vivacity. “I am jealous 
of my indepeadence, and shall never marry any woman 
whose fortuse is superior to my own. It would put me 
frantic to bear any wife of mine talking in the way heir- 
esses do, about ‘my’ carriage, ‘my’ house, and * my’ 
establishment. I could not stand that—no, not even’ 
from Miss Fitz-Patrick! Seriously, however, there are | 





some things changed in her already, which will make ® 
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me envy less than I should have once done the man who 
gains her. I wish to set this subject quite at rest be- 
tween us now, and therefore let me say that such an 
attachment as mine was requires to be preserved by 
entire approbation.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, if you are become so fastidi- 
ous, why not retire from the field, leaving it open to us ? 
I aever could understand such Platonic friendship, which 
cannot exist upon doth sides, you may depend upon it! 
Why are you carrying on such a vehement flirtation at 
this very hour with Miss Fitz-Patrick, that not another 
soul in the house can speak to her! Am I expected to 
believe that it is not on your own account ?” 

«“ Most potent, grave, and REVEREND SENIOR! you 
may believe this, that, if there be truth in man, neither 
Miss Fitz-Patrick nor I entertain ‘ any intentions,’ as 
the usual phrase is. We have always enjoyed a little 
lively persiflage together, but there is no deeper seuti- 
ment on either side now.” 

«I am not so sure of that,” muttered Lord Alderby, in 
an under tone. 

«« When any one appears, whom I think deserving of 
Miss Fitz-Patrick, you shall then see me retire, and act 
the part of a brother to her,” continued Mr. Grant, in a 
tone of feeling and sincerity. «I know. myself to be 
capable of it, and J shall. Eleanor Fitz-Patrick’s hap- 
piness can never be indifferent to me, and though I seek 
not to be intrusted with the care of it now, I fervently 
desire to see it committed to one who deserves her. Ex- 
cuse me, Alderby, but your motives are not satisfactory, 
if there were not other objections. Douglas might merit 
her, and ! should gladly have resigned Miss Fitz-Patrick 
to the man whom, above all others on earth, I respect 
and like; but he is evidently occupied with a different 
object. In short, till some one starts up, who can love 
Miss Fitz-Patrick as I did, and who possesses the rank 
and fortune which I want, you may expect to see me 
act as her guardian.” 

«“ A very competent one, truly !” said Lord Alderby, 
evidently piqued; “quite a dog in the manger. I had 
no idea you were bitten with sentimentality !” 

“T have a tinge of what you would call romance in 
my disposition naturally, though every endeavour has 
been used of late to extinguish it, and, let me hope, 
with some success.” 

“ Douglas!” said Lord Alderby, turning to Sir Al- 
fred, who was lounging behind, “we were wondering 
that you are not more diligent in canvassing for the 
good graces of the heiress.” 

‘«T have more than enough of canvassing on my 
hands already, and one election will satisfy me. Some 
people might like to be deafened with wit, and stunned 
with accomplishments; but a fireside upon my plan 
would not suit so very brilliant a young lady as Miss 
Fitz-Patrick.” 

“She is the grand prize in the lottery of life,” per- 
sisted Lord Alderby, “ and, unlike most girls of fortune, 
she is neither red-haired nor deformed, but curiously 
beautiful !”” 

«* So she may be, but I never admire professed beauties, 
with thet sort of ‘look-at-me,’ sir,” replied Sie Alfred, 
taking the arm of Mr. Grant, and walking away. “ Life 
is not a mere party of pleasure, or it might signify little 
whom we passed it. with; but you know my opinions, 
Grant, already, and that they govern my actions in 
every event of life. How much more shall they do 
so while forming that solemn engagement in which it 
may almost be said, that the happiness of both worlds is 
at stake.” 


= 
CHAPTER XIV, 


Oh, [ would walk 

A weary journey—(o the furthest veige 
Of the big world, to see that good man’s:form, 
Why, in thz blaze of wisdom and of art, 
Preserves a lowly mind, and to bis God, _. 
Feeling the sense of his own littleness, 
Is as a child in meek simplicity. 
‘ Kurxe Waite. 

Matilda having understood that the unfortunate Nan- 
ny was at once removed from Barnard Castle, snd car- 
ried without warning or preparation into the presence 
of her aged mother, felt anxiously desirous to ascertain 
how the good old woman had borne so sudden a shock, 
and she determined to lose no time in making her en- 





quiries at Gowanbank, with a hope of ascertaining some 
way in which the sorrows of that once cheerful cottage 
could be mitigated. Having stated the case fully to Dr. 
and Miss Murray, they instantly proposed, as she ex- 
pected and wished, to accompany her there, without 
delay, expressing an anxious hope that it might be pos- 
sible to give assistance as well as comfort to both mother 
and daughter, in a case of difficulty and distress which 
so greatly needed consolation. 

Nothing could be a nearer approach to perfect happi- 
ness than the feelings of Matilda, as she proceeded along 
the beautiful green path which led towards her destina- 
tion. The glowing benevolence of her own mind, which 
expanded with every emotion of charity and kindness, 
the overflowing good humour of Miss Murray, and the 
pleasing tone of intellectual elevation with which Dr. 
Murray conversed upon every subject which was most 
interesting, all combined with the bright sunshine and 
the varying landscape, to give her: a feeling of unqaali- 
fied delight; while present gratification led her to con- 
trast it all with the artificial manners, the exaggerated 
expressions, the petty treachery, and the carelessness of 
each other’s real thoughts and feelings which pervaded 
the party she had recently left. It was impossible to 
associate an hour with Dr. Murray and not fecl the head 
and heart improved by his deep knowledge of human 
nature and of divine things. The more exahed might 
be the subject of contemplation, the more did his mind 
rise to explore it, for difficulties were to him like the 
breeze against the breast of the eagle, which only makes 
it soar the higher. Few subjects within the compass of 
human investigation remained in doubt or in darkness 
when he had thoroughly discussed them. His case was 
always clearly stated, and he brought to bear upon it, 
with readiness and precision, the whole mass of his ex- 
tensive reading, while many things of which Matilda 
had desired an explanation, were given with such perfect 
clearness, and in such a portable compass, that they could 
never be afterwards forgotten or confused. Dr. Murray’s 
knowledge seemed only estimated by himself according 
as it could aid him to make wise the simple. In illus- 
trating the analogies of nature and of grace, in showing 
how we may discover the same Almighty power and 
wisdom in the least and in the greatest of God’s crea- 
tures, and in proving how his works and his word reflect 
upon each other a mutual light, Dr. Murray spoke with 
the mild authority of profound intellect, without pedan- 
try, without affectation, without a thought but of recall- 
ing to his own heart, end impressing on his companions, 
all that might direct their affections towards the omnipo- 
tent and bountiful Creator. 

“It seems strange,” said Dr. Murray, in answer to 
a remark of his sister, “that there really are persons 
who can live amidst the great and marvellous works of 
creation, without asking themselves who created this 
stupendous theatie, and for what purpose we are brought 
to act a part in it,” 

«It was once remarked,” said Matilda, “ that the idea 
of a schoolboy, who has learned to know that the earth 
is round, must be very inferior in sublimity to that of a 
wandering Arab, who believes in an unlimited world, 
and an unmeasurable sea. YetI think, Dr. Murray, you 
must have many pleasing emotions in your own mind, 
to prove how much more elevated is the devotion of a cul- 
tivated intellect, amidst the wonders of creation, than 
the simple admiration and gratitude of an. uninstructed 
heart. The poet says, ‘an undevout astronomer is mad ;’ 
and you know better than I can imagine, how the thoughts 
are expanded by a knowledge of that stupendous crea- 
tion, where ‘ worlds on worlds conpose one universe.’ ” 

“It is only where the head acts instead of the heart, 
and where men observe the heavens without preparing 
to go there, that I would deprecate learning ; for a study 
of truth in every department of science or knowledge 
will but serve to exhibit its consistency and connection 
with the great fountain of all truth; and the higher the 
intellect of man is raised, the more glurious will be his 
conceptions of Almighty power, till, like Job, he learns 
to say, ‘the more I consider, the more I fear God.’” 

Dr. Murray’s eye kindled with animation, and he 
looked above and around him with an expression so full 
of devotion and reverence, that it almost seemed as if he 
saw the visible presence of Him who shall be known in 
his works, and whose power may be traced in the light 
that shines on our path, and in the very air that we 
breathe. . Yes!” added he, “there are hours of holy 





meditation, which appear like a foretaste of the joy that 
shall hereafter be revealed ; but there are seasons, too 
of sorrow and humiliation, to remind us that the tem. 
pest-tossed vessel is yet at sea, and the haven only in 
sight.” 

“TI have often thought,” said Matilda, “how very 
different must be the anticipation of heaven formed by 
various individuals, according to their habits and capa. 
cities of thinking. We each hope at some time to be 
admitted there, and few have passed through many years 
without attempting in some degree to conceive that state 
to which all are hastening. Bishop Hall remarks, that 
an impenitent sinner would feel as much out of his ele. 
ment in heaven as a toad in a king’s palace; yet every 
one expects to go there, and probably most minds form 
an idea of what might be anticipated in that state of 
perfect happiness. A labourer, worn out with the toils 
of his daily task, will meditate most on the promise of 
eternal rest, where there shall be no more labour, nor 
sorrow ; while the man of science could scarcely imagine 
any gratification apart from mental exertion, and will 
joyfully anticipate the time when ‘increase of know. 
ledge’ shall no longer be ‘increase of sorrow.’ And 
those who are now delighting in the pleasures of bene. 
volence, or in the intercourse of friendship, must be de. 
sirous to believe, that in a state of unclouded joy, such 
blessed feelings of the heart will not be absent.” 

There are thoughts too solemn for utterance, and there 
are emotions too profound for the ear of another. [t 
became evident that his mind was delivered up to the 
boundless contemplation of futurity, and that his heart 
bore testimony to the language of his lips when he spoke 
of its incomparable importance, and of the grateful de 
light with which a Christian can forget every interme: 
diate care of an earthly existence, and satisfy himself 
with the confident hope of a sinless and tearless eternity, 
When they approached within sight of Gowanbank, 
however, he seemed at once to call his mind back from 
the pleasures of meditation to the business and duty of 
the present hour. 

“Mine has been a life of unusual peace,” said he, 
“with none of those nearer ties which produce the 
keenest emotions of joy and of sorrow. Those few real 
afflictions which have fallen to my lot are so tempered 
by consolation that they scarcely deserve the name; but 
I have seen enough, in my sympathy for others, and in 
such worldly grief as Providence, in his wisdom, has 
ordained for myself, to prove that it is, indeed, better to 
visit the house of mourning than the house of feasting, 
and I trust that in administering comfort here we shall 
still find cause to say so.” 

Matilda could not but think how differently Dr. Mur. 
ray's society would be appreciated in the house which 
they were now about to enter, from what she had seen 
it previously at Barnard Castle. 

Old Janet met Matilda at the door, and made a faint 
endeavour to assume her usual smile of hospitable wel- 
come, but the words she would have spoken died on her 
lips; and turning hastily away, with a faltering step she 
preceded them into the cottage, where Martha sat, with 
her sister’s hand in her own, and her eyes despondingly 
bent on the ground. ' 

If ever there lived a heart which vibrated to every 
tone of human suffering, it was that of Dr. Murray, who 
only showed he had inwardly felt what grief is, by the 
deep experience with which he could talk to others of 
its consolations. Yet, accustomed as he had long been 
to scenes and sights of wo, he paused, in silent pity and 
astonishment, when they entered and beheld the desolat 
ing effects of mental agony. There is a fable of Niobe 
having been turned into stone by extreme angaish, which 
seems true to nature, whenever we behold the cons 
quences of sudden calamity. Tears characterise a gentle 
feeling, but the blanched cheek, the sunk eye, and the 
parched lip of Nanny, mournfully testified that grief 
like an ice-bolt, had entered into her heart, and paralysed 
her senses. She crouched on a low seat, motionless 4 
death, her hair dishevelled over her face, and her eyé 
fixed on vacancy, without the slightest evidence of ob- 
serving what passed around. It appeared, indeed, thst 
“her beauty had consum-d away,” and as Matilda looked 
at her, with speechless emotion, it seemed as if years 
must have passed-since she had beheld that haggard 
countenance in all the bloom of youth. 

After many vain efforts to attract her notice, Nanay 
at length looked op, with a strange ghastly smile, 
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Matilda, until, after some moments, a dawn of recollec- 
tion seemed struggling into ber mind, and beckoning her 
forward, she whispered in a low bewildered tone, point- 
ing to old Janet— F 

«Speak to her ! > Tell her it was untrue! We'll not 
Jet Martha know that I cared about him! Who put all 
those things in the flower-stand? Oh! don’t say it was 

” 

«Nanny !” said Dr. Murray, in a tone of mild au- 
thority, which attracted her instant attention, “ there is 
a day coming when the secrets of all hearts shall be laid 
open Those who are unfairly accused will then: be ac- 
quitted, and any one who has told a falsehood against 
his neighbour shall be known and punished. I believe, 
when that hour comes, that your mother, your sister, 
and all of. us who believe you to be innocent, will then 
rejoice in hearing the real truth. But there are many 
unfounded stories, and many evil reports in this world, 
and we must not break our hearts if they rise up against 
ourselves. You should be comforted when unjustly ac- 
used, by feeling in your own heart that it actually is 
untrue, and that you were never really tempted to do 
what is said. Every sorrow in life is light and easy to 
ndure.in comparison of remorse: but a wounded spirit 
ho can bear? We must value our good name and 
haracter in the world more than any mere earthly bless- 
jing; but still even that may be taken from us by the 

isdom of Him who knows what is good for every one. 
Let us then be ready to suffet, though it were worse than 
Jeath itself, not considering the loss as an accident, nor 

s the fruit of malice, but as the merciful correction of a 
father, who knows what is best. It would be better, 
ertainly, to weep for a short season and live for ever, 
than to rejoice in that mirth which is as the crackling 
of thorns under a pot, and ends in quick destruction. 
By the loss of friends, and the treachery of enemies, or 
in any way that may be surest, oh! who would not de- 
ire. on whatever terms, to be fitted for that country 
where no enemy ever entered, and from which no 
tiend shall ever go away !” 

Dr. Murray continued his address, from time to time, 
in the soothing accents of kindness and pity, while 
Nanny seemed to listen ; but it was difficult to say how 
far her, mind followed his meaning, for she appeared 
tanned and stupified, without the power to express 
motion, or to reflect on any thing but the weight of her 
own sorrow. Old Janet watched her.countenance with 
intense. anxiety, till at length she shook her head de- 
pondingly, and turned away, while tears started into 
Martha’s eyes ; but when Dr. Murray at length proposed 
bat they should unite in prayer, Nanny looked around 
ith sudden recollection, and then slowly, with an air of 
eep solemnity and devotion, sunk upon the ground, and 
buried her face on her mother’s knee, while she clasped 
her hands together with convulsive energy. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


I'll introduce you: gentlemen! my friend. 
CRABBE. 


' “Eleanor!” cried Sir Richard, entering next day, 
when the whole party were gathered merrily round a 
blazing fire, and fixing a look of sly humour on his 
aughter, “I have charming news for you! My good 
dtiend and kinsman, M:Tartan, has met. with an acci- 
dent on the road; and whether it be a spring broken, or 
a fractured limb, is, I am aware, all one to you, since. it 
mnust inevitably postpone his arrival here. But,” added 
the baronet, drawing a long breath, and trying to assume 
fone appearance.of gravity, “he has very stupidly for- 
warded this foreign count of his, who may probably 
aivein an hour. It will be an unspeakable bore, be- 
cause my French is not in good repair now, and he speaks 
no English.” ; 
5 “Delightful!” exclaimed Eleanor. «You know, papa, 
how I dote upon foreigners, so make him over entirely. to 
my care. It wanted but this to make me completely 
happy !—how enchanting it will be to have him for a 
Partner this evening !” 

“Ihave no objection, provided you don’t take him.as 
a Partner for life!” replied her father, with a;look of .ir- 
"epressible glee, which seemed quite unaccountable. to 
atilda, “These foreigners are all so handsonie and so 
insinuating that they invariably carry off our heiresses 





now; and if I had foreseen that you were to become the 


Jaird here, your honour should never have been aii we 
to learn one syllable of French !” 

“ Oh! how barbarous, papa !—I wou'd rather relin- 
quish my mother tongue ; and if the count speaks only 
Italian, that would be irresistible.” 

“I always feared this,” continued Sir Richard, trying 
to look very serious; “‘ we Englishmen have no chance 
in a drawing-room, when foreigners, with nine syllables 
to their names, like Count Constantine Ecatrinoslav, 
arise and shine in our hemisphere. I must ring for Mar- 
tin directly, to give him a lesson of pronunciation, that 
he may announce our visiter properly. It will take 
some hours’ practice at least to make him perfect; and 
Monsieur le Comte will arrive immediately, for, as Shak- 
speare says, 


‘ By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes !’” 


«“ What is he like?” asked Mujor Foley, turning to- 
wards the mirror, and pulling up his neckcloth. «You 
have seen him, I suppose ?” 

“ Why, no. I never was in company with Count 
Constantine ; but his description is set down here with 
a degree of accuracy that might have done for a pass- 
port. Tall, dark hair, florid complexion, gray cyes, and 
so forth.” 

“ Has he mustachios?” exclaimed Mr. Grant, clasp- 
ing his hands, and assuming a look of agonising sus- 
pense. 

“ Prodigious !” replied Sir Richard, laughing. 

“Then we are all undone!” continued Mr. Grant, 
giving a glance of condolence to the other gentlemen, 
and sinking back on the sofa, in an attitude of despair. 

“Tam the last man on earth to be at all illiberal,” 
said Lord Alderby, in a pompous tone; “but at the 
same time I hate all foreigners, and consider them most 
dangerous people in society.” 

“T wish the count had stayed in Siberia, for it freezes 
my very blood to think of him!” added Mr. Grant, 
laughing. ‘ Remember, Miss Fitz-Patrick, if he cuts 
me out of my seat next to you at dinner to-day, [ shall 
be seen wandering round the table, with tears frozen in 
icicles from my eye-lashes, according to the fashion of 
his country.” 

“A very melting sight, indeed,” replied Eleanor. 

“ My hair would grow gray in a night with distress 
of mind !” continued Mr. Grant. 

“Ah! that happens to every person now, once in 
their lives!—we never hear of any one becoming gray 
in the regular course of nature, but always some roman- 
tic history of its coming on in a few hours.” 

“T dare say this count that shall be nameless, because 
it really fatigues me to pronounce his endless designa- 
tion; probably travels with a bear inside the carriage,” 
added Mr. Grant; “a monkey on the dicky; smokes 
cigars all along the road; and brings a hamper of the 
best train oil with him to favour M. Martigny’s sauces.” 

“ Eleanor has such a passion for every thing foreign,” 
observed Sir Richard, “that I doubt if she will even 
object to that.” 

«‘ Not at all!”’ persisted she eagerly. ‘ My penchant 
for foreigners is incurable, they are all so agreeable. It 
is the only rule I know without a single exception.” 

« He will play the piano forte for you on Sundays,” 
continued Sir Richard, slyly watching the effect of all 
he said ; “and the count performs charmingly on—on 
the Russian horn.” 

« There must be surely some mistake here!” said Sir 
Alfred, who bad been listening for some time past to the 
conversation with an air of perplexity and surprise. “I 
once met Count Constantine Ecatrinoslav abroal; and 
though he had not the honour of being introduced to 
me, yet I have a dim recollection” — 

“ Very dim indeed, I dare say,” cried Sir Richard, 
with a degree of drusquerie and eagerness which asto- 
nished Matilda not less than it evidently did Sir Alfred, 
“He is amazingly altered of late, I am told, and that 
reminds me that I wish to consult you about the—the 
-—-the new kennel I am building, so let us waste no 
more time in foreign affairs. By the way, we have not 
discussed the state of your canvass this morning yet,” 
added Sir Richard, hastily beckoning Sir Alfred aside, 
who rather unwillingly followed.- The two gentlemen 
continued in close conference. for: some time, while Ma- 
tilda observed that the former seemed to be explaining 
somethiny which infinitely diverted himself, while the 





handsome and expressive countenance of his companion 
indicated a vain attempt at good-humoured remonstrance; 
which ended in his giving a smile of unwilling acquies- 
cence, and silently resuming his place amidst the joyous 
party round the fire. 

Eleanor’s impatient curiosity to see her foreign visiter 
was not destined to be of long duration, for Sir Richard 
entered the drawing-room about an hour afterwards, rub- 
bing his hands with glee, and announcing that Count 
Constantine’s carriage had come in sight. “It is ex- 
tremely like the one you arrived in lately, Sir Alfred,” 
added he, “ but only much handsomer.” 

“ He copies me, I have no doubt,” replied the baronet, 
dryly. “There are a number of people who do, which 
is very inconvenient. The t I get a new equipage, 
or even a new waistcoat, every body starts one in imita- 
tion.” 

“* Pray, come to the window and look at him,” con- 
tinued Sir Richard, eagerly. 

“ You had better bring him to look at me,” answered 
Sir Alfred, rising as he spoke, and strolling up to his 
laughing host, who continued whispering and talking, 
until the door flew open, and Count Ecatrinoslav was 
duly announced. 

Sir Richard hastened forward with surprising cordi- 
ality, and Eleanor thought it the strongest proof she bad 
ever witnessed of her father’s unbounded hospitality, that, 
forgetting all his prejudice against foreigners, he wel- 
comed their illustrious visiter with a truly English shake 
of the hand, expressive of the warmest cordiality. Not 
a word passed on either side, but he instantly led the 
count all round, introducing him with great ceremony 
and respect to each individual of the assembled circle, 
while the newly arrived stranger followed up these pre- 
sentations by performing a profusion of bows. At every 








trepet’” ~ his name, be struck his heels together and’ 
cle: purs, while his hat was clasped to his heart, 
a! .aved to the very ground. Sir Alfred vouch- 


f ive only a very slight inclination of the head in 

eply, when Mr, Grant’s turn came, he completely 
excelle Count Constantine in the mumber and pro- 
founducss of his salutations, till Matilda could scarcely 
refrain from laughing outright, to observe how rapidly 
the two gentlemen flitted from right to left, and from left 
to right before each other. 

Eleanor’s eyes followed Count Constantine round the 
room with an expression of delighted approbation, because 
nothing could be more outrageously foreign than his 
whole dress and appearance. His face was let out 
through a parenthesis of enormous whiskers, while mus- 
tachios and patches were scattered over every part of his 
countenance where they could be supposed possible. A 
great coat, completely lined with splendid sables and 
covered with frogs and tassels, was what he wore, with 
boots that seemed almost to raise him on tiptoe, the heels 
seemed so elevated, and several scraps of ribband which 
were visible on his inner coat, appeared to indicate the 
existence of correspoading medals and orders, when be 
chose to make a display; After Eleanor had concluded 
the ceremony of receiving him, with al} her natwral grace, 
and more than her natura) dignity, she turned to Mr. 
Grant, whispering in an under tone, “tbe count Woks 
quite like a hero!” 

“ Rather mock-heroic! He is the very mode} of what 
would be admired among nursery maids and beanting- 
school misses. Those Russians always wear ribands of 
more various colours than any tailors pattern book, but 
your visiter must have distinguished himself in every 
battle that ever was fought, and acquired all the medals 
and orders that were ever invented. Shall I pierce my 
last shilling to-day, and hang it on a blue ribbon to my 
button-hole, in order to keep him in countenance ?” 

Eleanor now resolved to lose no time in making an 
entire monopoly of the interesting foreigner, and entered 
immediately upon a diseussion of all the subjects which 
appeared most suitable, speaking at random, in French, 
with such rapidity and fluency, that scarcely an interval 
was allowed for the count to give more than a bow and 
a shrug of reply.. Upon her favourite principle of adap- 
tation, she chose every topic in the most distant degree 
connected with Russia. ‘Tbe Emperor Paul, St. Peters- 
burgh, Countess Dashkoff, bear’s grease, sledges, palaces 
of ice, Marshal Blucher, Elizabeth of Siberia, the state 
of Poland; and a panorama of the burning of Moscow, 
which she asked her guest if he had seen in London. 

Patting his hand suddenly to-his forehead, the count’ 
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turned away, and Matilda could not but think, for one 
moment, that the convulsive workings of his features 
looked almost like laughter, till Sir Richard stepped 
hastily forward, and whispered to his daughter in a tone 
of indignant remonstrance, “ My dear Eleanor, how can 
you be so cruelly thoughtless !—ladies never have any 
reflection! The count lost on that occasion a splendid 
palace, plate, jewels, pictures, books” — 

«An old Russian-leather writing-case,’ added Mr. 
Grant, in an under tone, “and several very valuable 
pairs of Russia ducks, which have never since been re- 
placed.” 

«“ How exquisitely agreeable he is,” exclaimed Elea- 
nor, affectedly, when Count Constantine soon after sent 
for his foreign servant, and left the room to see his bag- 
gage arranged. 

“Tam not sensitle that our friend has spoken above 
one or two monosyllables,” replied Sir Richard ; “ but 
that shows, my dear girl, the power of prejudice.” 

« Not at all! I never saw a more romantic-looking 
man—such an air distingu¢—svuch perfect self-posses- 
sion—so much grace in his address” — 

“I would rather not be asked my opinion of him,” 
said Mr. Grant. «“ [t may be prejudice, fiom the descrip- 
tion we had of the personage who introduced Count 
Ecatrinoslav here ; but there certainly appears something 
very M‘Tartanish about him. I know a thorough-bred 
foreigner by instinct, and this is evidently some valet de 
place, who bas murdered his master, and stolen his let- 
ters of recommendation.” 

“How very malicious! when we all know that you 
are dying to be like him.” 

«“ The last man on earth that any one could wish to 
resemble, except in his power of pleasing you.” 

«All envy and distractinn! I must positively leave 
the room, Mr. Grant, if you become so very censorious. 
In fact the world is getting extremely ill-natured of late, 
and will soon be unfit for me to live in.” 

«“ And if you were to depart, I am sure it would be fit 
for nobody else,” added Lord Alderby. 

“ Eleanor, can you be serious in thinking so much of 
the count?” asked Sir Richard, stooping over a newspa- 
per, so as to hide his face. “My old protegé, Donald 
M:Tartan, used to be fully better looking, were you only 
to see him with the same eyes.” 

«Tf I became blind, there might then be no visible 
difference; but, papa, your favouritism of Captain 
M‘Tartan was an old grievance ages ago, and I am sorry 
to see it reviving.” 

“If my good cousin had been handsome and agreea- 
ble, like this new importation from Petersburgh, would 
you have received him as graciously ?” 

“ Quite! I have actually no preference for foreigners, 
when our own people can learn to be equally agreeable,” 
replied she, in a tone of lively persifage. ‘Let me an- 
nounce, however, papa, to complete your horror, that 
this count bids fair to become a special favourite of 
mine.” 

«It is only to be hoped that thg partiality is mutual,” 
said Sir Richard, dryly. 

«“ Undoubtedly, as all Miss Fitz-Patrick’s partialities 
must be,” observed Lord Alderby, with a sigh that might 
have driven a man-of-war from its anchorage. 

“Surely the count has lost his way,” continued she, 
anxiously. “Mr. Armstrong’s baggage had to be moved 
up another flight of stairs. I really am sorry not to 
have a better room at my disposal, for, though it might 
do very well for Captain M‘Tartan, yet” — 

« Eleanor, you have excecded my hopes,” exclaimed 
Sir Richard, slapping his hand on the table, and rising, 
with an explosion of laughter, which he seemed totally 
unable to control, while the whole party looked on in 
silent amazement. As soon as he could command his 
voice, however, he added, “I knew that it was impos- 
sible to expect a tolerable reception for my friend the 
captain, so we planned together a little agreeable coup 
de thédtre, which has outdone my utmost expectations. 
Count Ecatrinoslav was unexpectedly detained for seve- 
ral days by an invitation to Windsor, but meantime 
allow me to introduce my cousin, Count Constantine 
M:Tartan! I did not intend to betray our secret for a 
month, but this opportunity becomes irresistible.” 


Sir Richard hurried, in an ecstasy of delight, to the 
entrance-hall, and produced the ci-devant foreigner, who 
looked precisely as he did before, but with a laugh in 


his eye, which showed Eleanor at once how completely 
she had been imposed upon. 

Matilda felt alarmed to anticipate what her cousin 
might say or do, for anger flashed in her countenance, 
and she was evidently irritated in the highest degree ; 
but before the sentence which rose to her lips could be 
uttered, she suddenly caught the culm observant eye of 
Sir Alfred fixed upon her. and instantly became silent ; 
while Miss Howard, to fill up the pause, observed, in a 
soothing tone— 

«“ We have been all completely taken in, Eleanor. 
Sir Richard can claim little credit for imposing on me, 
but it really must be allowed that the joke was excel- 
lently got up when it deceived you.” 

“TI know,” began Sir Colin, “a very curious circum- 
stance of the kind which occurred to myself” — 

“So do I!’ interrupted Eleanor, instantaneously 
recovering her temper, and giving way to a hearty fit of 
laughter. «Papa! for this once I forgive you, and 
shall, moreover, generously add my congratulation on 
your success. Captain M‘Tartan! so you are as fond of 
masquerading as ever! Now, observe! when you have 
been translated into English, I hereby retract all that 
was said after you entered this house, either in favour of 
the count, or in disparagement of yourself. At the 
same time, allow me to request that you will remain at 
Barnard Castle till your spirits have recovered the loss 
of your palace at Moscow, and of all the plate, pictures, 
jewels, and writing-cases. How could I be such a dupe! 
but that was not the case eithé#'for J guessed it all the 
time !” 

When Matilda had dressed for dinner, and was about 
to re-enter the drawing-room, she heard a new voice, 
and a ringing laugh of such uproarious vulgarity, that 
it puzzled her for a moment to conjecture who could 
perpetrate sounds so out of keeping with the harmonious 
tone of the party in general ; but immediately afterwards 
she perceived Captain M‘Tartan, who had hitherto ap- 
peared only in dumbshow, standing upon the hearth-rug, 
in a perfect blaze of spirits, and. addressing every one 
familiarly, whether he knew them or not. 

“ You’ve been in India, I suppose, Sir Colin? One 
may guess it by a little tinge of the pagoda in your 
complexion ; but six weeks at Cheltenham is infallible 
for the liver.” 

Sir Colin’s feeble attempts to deny this imaginary 
trip to the east, and the consequent aspersion on his 
liver, were drowned iu the stentorian voice of his new 
acquaintance. 

“ T’ve seen officers come home that you might have 
coined their faces into gold ; and it was quite a benevo- 
lent pleasure to watch every day at the Wells how they 
gradually cleared up. Fine Indian-looking city Chel- 
tenham is; by the way, you would suppose every nabob 
had brought his own bungalow from Calcutta and set it 
up there, with verandahs and balconies complete—the 
walls, too, such a delicate colour, they seem to be built 
of cream-cheese. Apropos, Fitz-Patrick, the yellow- 
fever broke out on board of us at Jamaica, and nearly 
sent me off to a foreign station—officers were dropping 
like nine-pins. Since then, we never saw a sight of 
land—forgot my geography entirely, but I’ve at least 
remembered my way here. You must teach me, Elea- 
nor, to know a cow from a camel, and a man froma 
monkey.” 

“I see very little difference myself sometimes! but 
among all other oblivions, I perceive Captain M‘Tartan 
has not yet taken the trouble to forget my Christian 
name.” 

«“ Ah for that matter, I know your name and date 
pretty correctly, Eleanor!—we’ll not’ say how much 
twice nine makes, for I can keep a secret as well as an- 
other. Ladies never like their ages to be published, 
Lady Susan Danvers, so I ask no questions, that we 
may hear no untruths. Did I ever see any girl rise 
above twenty! and old ladies stick at nine-and-forty for 
ten or a dozen years always! For my own part, as the 
Irish lady said, «I’m just the age of other people.’ So 
my old acquaintance Sir Alfred is here—he’s not a bad 
fellow Douglas! I really feel a regard for him—a little 
brusque or so occasionally, but has some very good 
points, when you know how to manage him—rather too 
shy, perhaps, Ab, my good friend! speak of any one, 
and he starts up directly. How goes all at Douglas 
Priory?” said Captain M:Tartan, advancing with ex- 





tended hand to the baronet, who entered at that moment, 


and assuming that patronising air of encouragemey 
which is always exhibited towards those who have 
reputation of shyness. 

« Did you wish to see the Courier replied Sir Alfre 
holding out some newspapers which were in his hay 
and making a distant bow. 

Captain M:Tartan shrank back, provoked, but nq 
abashed. 

“Tell me, Eleanor, how shall we amuse ourselyy 
this season? I am your man for any thing. A tableq, 
of all work, or whatever pleases you; but come why 
may, for better or for worse, I have hung up my hat hen 
for three weeks at least !”° 

“I wish you would change places with it.” 

“No! no! I’m not come to that yet! You will nevy 
make a victim of me! We’ve known each other tm 
long, Eleanor, so there can never be much love lost h. 
tween ue, though let me tell you that a certain gent 
man, not many miles off, was immensely admired by th 
Russian ladies.” 

“« Every person is supposed to be admired who learg 
home,” answered Eleanor. “ When any young lai 
goes to England, we are invariably assured by all her 
relations that she has been considered the greateg 
beauty in London. If she gets as far off as Rone, 
there are no bounds to what may be said ;—we are the 
genetally told she is taken for Raphael’s Madonna, ani 
mobbed wherever she appears. But when you talk of 
what people admire in Russia, I should imagine thy 
Medusa might pass there for one of the Grace, 
Apropos of those frozen regions, 1 hope we shall enjoy 
an arctic climate for my skating party to-morrow, when 
there must be no clouds either on the sky or the earth” 
Next morning a bright, joyous, laughing sunshine, 
and a clear, hard frost, fulfilled Eleanor’s most sanguine 
hopes, and for once a party of pleasure assembled, 
unanimously declaring that the weather was beyond 
criticism. Loch Deveril glittered, like a broad expanse 
of mirror, in one resplendent field, and the whole su. 
rounding country was clad in a winding sheet of snor, 
when the cavalcade of britschskas, phaetons, pony-cw. 
riages, and riders, drew up along its margin, and the 
whole cortége alighted in a tumult of joyous excitemert, 

Sir Alfred wrapped himeelf in a large cloak of sabe 
fur, and leaned against the trunk of a tree, while sevenl 
other gentlemen impatiently launched themselves on the 
ice. There is something characteristic in every actin 
of a man’s life, whether it be his manner of sitting, 
standing, walking, dancing, entering a room, or evn 
skating, and Eleanor felt amused for some time with 
watching and criticising the different conceptiors of thit 
art which were exhibited by various performers. 

Captain M‘Tartan displayed tremendous powers of 
velocity, which contrasted well with the graceful evol- 
tions of Mr. Grant, whose light and® buoyant figute' 
skimmed along as if he scarcely touched the ice, while 
Lord Alderby appeared, by his weight, to shake the 
whole surface of the lake. 

“This is already marked down as one of the white 
days in my life!” cried Eleanor. “Ah! there goes 
Sir Colin! slow, deliberate, and vacillating, like one of 
his own stories. Mr. Grant’s manceuvres remind one 
the maze at Hampton Court, where so many coublings 
and windings have been contrived that we are alwsys 
moving, but never advancing. I see he is waiting fo 
us. Captain M‘Tartan looks like a Dutch hulk in fil 
sail! Now, Sir Alfred, what shall you and I do?” 

“One vowel at a time, if you please, Miss Fitr 
Patrick, for that is all that either U or I ever profess 0 
take care of.” 

“You must be the Scandinavian bear escaped from 
the Zoological Gardens, Sir Alfred, for that was pr 
cisely the answer he once made me on a similar occasi00. 
Any one else in this world would have had his 
turned for ever, if I had so much as hinted that his & 
cort might be acceptable.” 

“We are both spoiled by adultation, Miss FitzPr 
trick.”’ ; 

« Will nobody take down your vanity! Positively, Sit 
Alfred, you grow more intolerable every day !” 

“ Do I 1—that is the very thing I desire!” 

«“ Now, tell me, seriously, if one may venture to # 
—are you supposed to have complete possession of yout 
senses t” 

“I know only one or two people who have !” 





“Mine would very soon be distracted with listening 
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ee ‘ 
jo such incredibilities, so good b’ye, Sit Alfred! I shall 
never see you again! It is scarcely worth while to be 
a‘lady in waiting’ for any one, while there stands a 
Jord in waiting not far off.” She pointed to Lord Al- 
derby, and slipping on her skates, proceeded to join some 
more active members of the party, who were already at 
some distance, in gay and lively emulation of each 
other's achievements. 

«As Ophelia says, ‘What a noble mind is there 
gerthrown !’” observed Sir Alfred, watching Eleanor’s 
departure, and addressing Matilda. «Your cousin 
slways seems to me like a piano-forte, all treble, with no 
full, deep tones in her character at all.” 

«Perhaps you might think otherwise, Sir Alfred, if 
Eleanor were in circutnstances to call them forth. At 
the time of her poor mother’s death she suffered deeply, 
and no one would have thought her deficient in feeling 
then; but amidst such scenes of festivity as she has 
lately enjoyed, there is little opportunity to judge of 
the heart, or to know whether people have any heart at 
all.” 

«Your zealous defence of Miss Fitz-Patrick, for in- 
stance, is no evidence whether judgment or feeling is 
the strongest,” replied Sir Alfred, smiling at Matilda’s 
warmth. “But could a mind of any sensibility be 
satisied with mere amusement, in which every serious 
reflection, and every kind impulse, is for the present laid 
side! Could you 2?” asked he, at once resuming a tone 
of confidential intimacy. ‘No, Miss Howard! I read 
the answer in your countenance, for we are both con- 
vinced that there is a sphere of thought, of feeling, and 
ofenjoyment, which the world knows not of, and which, 
nevertheless, no one can be bappy without having tried, 
ina way that your brilliant cousin has never yet done. 
Nothing amuses me more than her air when she enters 
the room, which looks as much as to say, ‘ Here is Miss 


Fitz-Patrick, of Barnard Castle, who can neither think, 


my,nor do a single thing that should not be watched 
and admired.’ One might fancy, from her look some- 
times, that she expected to be received with three rounds 


of applause.” 
“Sir Alfred!” replied Matilda archly, “if we were 


4o judge of every one from appearance, I have heard 


something very like that said of somebody else.” 


. “Edare say you have! The truth is, Miss Howard, 


forI wish to conceal nothing from you, that my reserve 
seems unconquerable, except towards the very few whom 
Ittust entirely ; and I care for no familiar intercourse 
‘wih any one whose sentiments are not in some degree 
timilar to my own. As most pleasures appear to be 
greater when clandestine, so, in my deepest emotions, it 
dien gives them a profounder zest to think that they 
ie known only by those friends who have my most 
cred confidence. I shall never be slow to acknowledge 
opinions and principles, where it seems right to do so, 
for they are my highest honour; but in proportion to my 
reverence for holy things, is my apprehension of hearing 
them hackneyed in ordinary conversation, as a subject 
for mawkish sentiment or idle gossip.” 

“I quite agree with you, Sir Alfred, in disliking a 
superficial interchange of unfelt truths, and all that 
mete jargon which people sometimes talk in society 
‘now; but yet it appears to me a matter of duty openly 
acknowledge such convictions as are inwardly felt that 
‘we may not seem ashamed of them.” 

“I certainly do encourage rather a morbid sensibility 
inthat ‘respect, but the moment any man publicly de- 
dares his attachment to serious religion he becomes 
‘litble to a thousand deceptions. All those who have 
my object to gain by pleasing him, adapt their conver- 
ution to his supposed inclinations, so that in the form- 
ing of friendships, and of all nearer ties, he is apt to be 
misled and disappointed. 

“By allowing yourself to become so fastidious, may 
not many opportunities he lost, Sir Alfred, of usefulness 
to others, and gratification to yourself? I have often 
felt agreeably surprised in talking to friends, on finding 
that the subject excited more interest, and that their 


‘sentiments were really more serious, than might have 
‘been anticipated, 





With réspect to El » she had 
carly advantages, of which, I trust and believe, we-shall 
Yet see the fruits.” 


“No one can be otherwise than amused by her viva- 


tity; but Miss Fitz-Patrick’s entire want of sympathy 


‘tnd kindness towards one who deserves both in their 
‘bighest degree has perhaps prejudiced me too. strongly. 





For all that gives worth or interest to the female charac- 
ter, Flong since looked elsewhere, and found more than 
my “most sanguine wishes could desire, without having 
been ever on any single occasion deceived or disappoint- 
ed. I am naturally gifted with a keen perception of 
character and motives, which, in a world like this, is sel- 
dom an agreeable instinct to possess. With me it seems 
like an additional sense, the clear light in which I can 
read thoughts and intentions carefully veiled from ordi- 
nary observation ; and it is only when in company with 
Miss Howard, and a very few others, that I have never 
felt cause to regret this habitual penetration.” 

Scarcely had Sir Alfred done speaking, when a loud 
and piercing shriek, which seemed to rend the very skies, 
arose on the ice, and was repeated again and again, while 
Matilda, with clasped hands and straining eyes, gazed 
in the direction from whence it came, vainly seeking to 
ascertain any cause for so much terror and alarm; but a 
moment afterwards her uimost fears were exceeded. 

In gay emulation of each other’s skill, the party of 
skaters had careered about Loch Deveril for a consi- 
derable time, wheeling backwards and forwards, cutting 
spread-eagles, and trying races in proof of their pre- 
eminent grace and velocity. At length Eleanor, unthink- 
ingly, started with her utmost speed towards a point 
which none of the party had ventured to approach be- 
cause of a rapid stream which fell from the neighbouring 
hills, and was known to flow across the ice, rendering it 
at all times extremely unsafe. A loud cry of apprehen- 
sion from her companions was uttered in vain, for Miss 
Fitz-Patrick seemed determined to out-dare them all; 
and, delighted with the notice she excited, as well as 
ignorant of her danger, she seemed in the act of lightly 
skimming along the surface, and gracefully kissing her 
hands to the group of alarmed spectators behind, in 
laughing defiance of their warnings, when, in a moment, 
she disappeared. 

The instant Matilda became conscious of what had 
happened, she uttered a cry of grief and despair while 
rushing forward to the margin of the lake, and hastily 
proceeded onwards, almost unconscious of what she did, 
when her arm was firmly grasped, and her progress 
arrested by Sir Alfred Douglas. 

“ She is lost!—let me go !—let me try to save her,” 
gasped Matilda, in breathless agitation; “I must help 
her, or perish with her!—oh! Sir Alfred do not stop 
me, as you value the life of the person dearest to you on 
earth.” 

“That is my reason for detaining you,” replied he, 
in a tone of such emotion that even her present terror 
and distress could not make Matilda entirely insensible 
of it. “Promise me that you will remain here, what- 
ever happens, and I shall instantly go in your place.” 

Scarcely had Matilda given the required assurance 
before Sir Alfred darted off, and proceeded on the ice at 
a rate which seemed more like the flight of a bird than 
any mere human effort of velocity, while she remained 
fixed to the spot, with straining eyes and beating heart, 
watching his progress, and uttering many an inward 
prayer for Eleanor, herself, and him. 

No sooner did it become obvious into what very im- 
minent danger Miss Fitz-Patrick’s fool-hardiness had 
betrayed her, than, with the most eager recklessness of 
danger, she was instantly pursued by one, whose courage 
and presence of mind were equal to every emergency, 
while his very life seemed never worth a thought when 
an opportunity occurred of risking it with spirit, or of 
losing it with honour. Captain M‘Tartan appeared to 


? 


to place Miss Fitz-Patrick in bed, when Eleanor ‘sud- 
denly roused herself, to make a decided protest against 
any such arrangement. No persuasions on the part-ot 
Miss Marabout could induce her to take any precautions, 
except changing her dress for one which was purchased 
from the fisherman’s daughter ; and thus equipped, she 
soon rejoined the party, with all her usual animation of 
manner, and with more than her usual beauty, in con- 
sequence of recent agitation having heightened her colour, 
and given additional lustre to her eyes. 

When Matilda saw her cousin once more restored to 
life and safety, she forgot fur a moment every thing but 
the joy with which her heart was filled, and clasping 
Eleanor in her arms, with an exclamation of thankful- 
ness, she burst into tears. 

“ My good cousin!” said Miss Fitz-Patrick, in a tone 
of more kindness than usual, “ you are a perfect Niobe, 
and will dissolve away altogether some day, if we do 
not look after you! My danger must have been greatly 
exaggerated, ‘and, besides, every one is immortal till his 
hour is come. Depend upon it, I am not born to be 
drowned in Loch Deveril, so you should never anticipate 
the worst, but remember there is no evil so bad as that 
which never happened. I recollect nothing of the acci- 
dent now, except a strange sensation from baving nothing 
to stand on.” 

*“ As for Miss Howard’s alarm, that could never be 
compared with mine!” said Miss Marabout; “ but it is 
not my way to say much. Every one must see how 
pale I look! My heart still beats like a clock, and my 
eyes are perfectly dim with the fright! Really oor obli- 
gations to Captain M‘Tartan are incalculable, and if he 
were only in the room”— 

“Don’t speak of him!” interrupted Eleanor, impa- 
tiently. “If 1 was destined to meet with an adventure, 
would nobody be the bero of it but Captain M‘Tartan !” 

“ You must end in being married to him at last,” said 
Lady Susan Danvers, in an oracular voice. “ When- 
ever any gentlemen saves a lady’s life, that is the certain 
dénouement, however unlikely at the time.” 

“ Yes! every impediment will, of course, give way,” 
added Miss Charlotte, enjoying Eleanor’s: visible irrita- 
tion. “ How delightful it was long ago, when no young 
lady seems ever to have embarked in a boat, mounted on 
horseback, or stayed at home, without being rescued from 
imminent danger, as you were to-day, by some hero like 
Captain M-Tartan, who married ber three volames after- 
wards !” 

“I am trying to calculate,” said Eleanor, gravely, 
“ whether it would have been most advantageous to the 
world, that Captain M‘Tartan and I should have been 
both saved or both drowned—whether he would not 
have been as great a riddance to you all as I am an ac- 
quisition.” 

«“ He has dune more for you,” said Lady Susan, book- 
ing maliciously at Mr. Grant, “than many people who 
make finer speeches.” 

“ Poor Foley! we must not be too severe upon him,” 
teplied her cousin, turning away the sarcasm from ‘hin- 
self. “I was sure you thought the major too compli- 
mentary this morning, when he discovered such a family 
likeness between us, but I really forgave him at last, 
knowing how completely it is his foible, wishing to pet 
ladies on good terms with themselves.” 

At this moment Captain M‘Tartan entered from an 
inner room, where he had been engaged in performing a 
hasty toilet, having contrived with extreme difficulty to 
squeeze on the Sunday clothes of a young man, who 
J on a moderate computation to be about half his 





outstrip the wind, he flew forward with such incompara- 
ble fleetness ; and all the anxiety with which he was 
followed by Mr.’ Grant could not afford the smallest 
chance of his being anticipated or overtaken. Instantly 
plunging into the gulf where Eleanor vanished, he 
seemed scarcely to have left his native element, and 
grasping her with a powerful arm, he buffeted his way 
up the course of a torrent, which had broken through 
the ice, and a moment afterwards placed Miss Fitz-Patrick, 
safe, though nearly insensible, on the shore, amidst loud 
acclamations from the surrounding spectators, who in- 
stantly crowded to the spot, 

Miss Marabout was at once sufficiently recovered 
from her recent fright to wish for a little bustle and 
importance on an occasion when. she felt entitled to 
assume the lead. She caused Eleanor to be instantly 
conveyed to the fishing-lodge, where, after banishing 
Matilda and every one else from the room, she prepared 





size. The coat appeared in imminent danger of burst- 
ing, and the sleeves were so short and so tight, that bis 
elbows could not be bent, and his wrists remained totally 
uncovered, A pair of white trowsers, which were meant 
to be long and wide, scarcely reached below the knees, 
his face and hands looked purple with cold, and his hair 
stood on end, as if frozen in an upright position. Bowing 
rather uncouthly to the ladies, he would have hastened 
past, when Miss Marabout, who was on ail occasions 
very attentive to middle-aged beaux, hastily intercepted 
his steps, and began an oration which was meant to be 
long and eloquent. 

« Captain M‘Tarton, let me take the first opportunity 
to express our admiration and gratitude”— 

« Pshaw !—nonsense, Miss Marabout!—I hate pala- 
ver,” interrupted he, trying to hurry on, but she skilfully 
intercepted him, and procecded,— 
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“ We really do consider ourselves under the deepest 
obligations, and Miss Fitz-Patrick feels most grateful as 
well as myself. A pretty story it would have been, Cap- 
tain M‘Tartan, if the heiress of these wide domains had 
been drowned in sight of us all, without any one afford- 
ing her the least assistance, which would have been the 
case, but for your gallantry and heroism.” 

“ One would think we were at a public dinner, Miss 
Marabout,” replied Captain M‘Tartan, impatiently mea- 
suring the distance between himself and the door, with 
evident intentions to make a spring at it. 

“Indeed, many people have had public dinners given 
them for less,” persisted she. 

“It would take a man several bottles of claret to stand 
such a broadside as this,” muttered the captain, angrily 
attempting to escape, but still in vain, for though Miss 
Marabout could not well take him by the button, she 
contrived to make it almost equally impossible that he 
should elude her vigilance. 

“I only speak what Miss Fitz-Patrick thinks, and 
she would have expressed her own sentiments on the 
occasion, but, unfortunately, you will perceive, she is still 
rather hysterical.” 

The truth was, that Eleanor had been for some time 
convulsively endeavouring to restrain a burst of laughter 
with which she nearly greeted the entrance of her heroic 
deliverer, and she dared not yet venture on a second 
glance at his strange-looking figure. 

“ This is too much for the shilling gallery,” whispered 
she to Mr. Grant, seeing a servant enter to announce 
the carriage, who was obliged to turn away unable to 
speak, when his eye caught the grotesque costume before 
him. 

“There is a great difference between empty profes. 
sions and spirited actions,” continued Miss Marabout, 
warming into eloquence ; “and it will be seen that Miss 
Fitz-Patrick can appreciate the true value of both.” 

“Hem ! if the coat fits put it on!” said Mr. Grant, 
good-humouredly coming up to the relief of Captain 
M:Tartan, whom he perceived to be really annoyed at 
his detention ; “ Stultz of course,” continued he, slip- 
ping his arms into the captain’s and walking him away. 
“ My good fellow, as we say in Persia, may your shadow 
never be less !” 

“ Captain M‘Tartan,” said Sir Alfred, offering him 
bis hand with the warmest cordiality, “You must par- 
don a little malice and envy from us all. Fortune has 
favoured you already with so many opportunities of gain- 
ing distinction, that your laurels might have been spared 
this morning to those of us who needed them more.” 

The grasp of a vice could scarcely have been more 
powerfal than that with which Captain M‘Tartan seized 
the extended hand, but Sir Alfred returned his friendly 
greeting with scarcely less empressement, while Eleanor 
was restored to instant gravity by the surprise of observing 
what passed. 

“To be well shaken when taken,” said Mr. Grant, 
offering his hand also, and contriving to give Eleanor a 
hint to do likewise, in consequence of which she felt, bon 
gré mal gré, obliged to come forward. Lady Susan, 
perceiving how the tide set, next advanced, followed by 
Miss Charlotte and the whole party, who crowded round 
the Captain with such « chorus of congratulation and 
praise, that his stock of patience became completely ex- 
hausted. “Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, breaking 
through the thick array, and escaping out at the door, 
«T wish you would observe a rule made in the Laird of 
Macfarlane’s family long ago, that not above nine of 
them were to speak at once!” 

“T could tell you a much better story than that”— 
began Sir Colin, in a slow methodical voice, which in- 
etantly cleared the cottage of its inmates, and drove them 
all for refuge into the various carriages which were wait- 
ing to convey them home. 

“Matilda,” whispered Eleanor, taking her cousin’s 
arm, in atone of friendly confidence, “ there certainly 
is something of the sublime and beautiful about Sir 
Alfred very different from other men, and you will 
allow that we can feel very little doubt now of his pre- 
ference.” 

“ For whom?” asked her cousin, starting and colour- 
ing. 

“ Nonsense, Matilda!—you must have observed it. 
Miss Marabout tells me his efforts to reach the place 
where I fell into Loch Deveril were perfectly superhu- 
man, and his speech to Captain M‘Tartan was made with 





prodigious feeling. All this is quite unlike his usual 
indifference about every one else, and makes the affair 
perfectly plain to me. Besides, it is unprecedented his 
remaining so much in the saloon as he has done lately, 
for Mr. Grant told me that his friend used to have an 
utter contempt for any mere drawing-room man. In- 
deed, he asked me, with a particular look this morning, 
if I had never yet guessed what caused the great change 
in Sir Alfred’s habits, and would certainly have men- 
tioned something interesting at the moment, but he gave 
a cautionary glance towards you, as much as to say that 
we might be overheard.” 

“ Eleanor,” replied Matilda, trying to steady her voice, 
while a very inconvenient blush stole into her cheek, 
“there is some mistake—I am almost certain—that is to 
say—I think it right to mention” — 

“ You don’t mean to profess any doubt!” exclaimed 
her cousin, with a laugh of angry surprise. «“ But I see 
how it is—you may talk of vanity, Matilda, but I know 
some young ladies who never can think enough of any 
trifling attentions which are shown to themselves. Girls 
who are unaccustomed to much notice become so con- 
scious of any little civility, that their colour flits like an 
aurora borealis or a shot silk whenever they are spoken 
to. I have had some little experience now in these 
matters, Matilda, and let me tell you, that when a gentle- 
man has any serious intentions, his external devoirs are 
all paid to some aunt, or cousin, or grandmother; even 
the lap-dog and piping bull-finches come in for a share; 
but it is to be hoped none of the parties will ever make 
the mistake of supposing they are preferred.” 

“Eleanor! there are limits to what I can feel justi- 
fied in submitting to from you,” said Matilda, with 
gentle firmness. “ You put old friendship and my sense 
of our present relative position to a very trying test; 
but it would be neglecting my duty either towards my- 
self or you, not to explain the strong reasons I have for 
believing” — 

«“ Pshaw, Matilda! I shall never laugh at Charlotte 
Clifford again, for all young ladies are alike. I did 
think you had been above those sort of missy-ish confi- 
dences ; and to say the truth, I am tired to death of them. 
Sir Alfred scarcely ever speaks to you; but if he ever 
makes a formal declaration let me know,—meantime I 
believe nothing that I am told on the subjects, and only 
half what I see.” 

Matilda could not resist a smile when she perceived 
how clear-sighted Eleanor was respecting the self-decep- 
tion of her friends, while she so blindly flattered herself; 
but anxious yet to put Miss Fitz-Patrick on her guard, 
she took her cousin’s hand before they parted, saying, 
with a look of frankness and affection, — 

“You may say some hasty words in a moment of 
anger, Eleanor, but it is impossible seriously to doubt the 
integrity of my intentions, or the warmth of my friend- 
ship; so, without being over-anxious about your good 
opinion at present, let me only hint that I have reason 
to believe Sir Alfred is not yet attached to you; that, 
moreover, I seriously think you prefer Mr. Grant, who 
would suit you better; and that while you are amused 
with attracting attention from the one, merely because 
he piques your vanity, the other will be lost for ever, if 
he is not so already, and I scarcely know any one whom 
you would have equal cause to regret. Now, Eleanor, 
after all that has passed, I know what you will think of 
me for venturing this opinion, but I am resolved at Icast 
to deserve your confidence.” 

Matilda sprung into the carriage, where Lady Mon- 
tague and Miss Marabout waited for her, and felt unable 
to speak for some time from agitation on account of the 
effort it had cost her to persevere in being candid with 
Eleanor. At the time when she had thus openly given 
an opinion of Sir Alfred’s sentiments, she considered how 
painfully difficult it was, fully to understand them her- 
self, and how gratefully she would have listened to any 
friend who could have acted towards her as she wished 
to do towards Eleanor. Matilda knew but little of the 
world and its ways; she placed entire reliance on Sir 


Alfred’e honour and integrity, but still he had said no- |}. 


thing which a brother might not have done; and the 
more she felt inclined to think of him, the stricter seemed 
that vigilance with which she ought to watch over her 
own peace of mind. His eye had been the first to re- 
mark Eleanor’s, want of kindness towards herself, his 
voice had been the first to speak of sympathy in a sor- 
row which had so long distressed her, and it would have 





| 
been a pleasing indulgence to let hope and imaginatig 
picture a secret attachment on the part of Sir Alfred 
which for some inconceivable reason he could not 
once declare, Almost every young man has a tyran; 
cal uncle, or father, or aunt, whose wealth and capri 
might be supposed to afford plausible impediments ; 
any decided eclaircissement—but Sir Alfred entertaing 
no expectations from any one: be was, according to ij, 
modern phrase, “ his own father,” and quite independey 
of any one’s opinion, so Matilda determined to SUppo%y 
nothing meant unless distinctly expressed. It was noy 
that she felt the benefit of having been early practised jy 
commanding her own thoughts. No romantic visio, 
of imaginary happiness were allowed to flit through he 
mind; no exaggerated recollection of past profession, 
nor any fancied meaning given to words or actio, 
which she could not entirely forget; but after calmly 
and dispassionately considering all that had passed, shy 
became able to satisfy her heart with the reflection thy 
her happiness had been long since implicitly consign 
to the care of Him who ordered all things well. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


When I was'yet a child, no childish play 
Tome was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be gen’ral good ; myself I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 
All righteous things. . 
Mittoy, 

When Matilda re-entered the drawing-room befn 
dinner, she perceived Dr. Murray and Sir Alfred engage 
in deep and earnest conversation, in which they had bob 
the appearance of being profoundly interested, while sh 
observed with pleasure her venerable friend’s rising ai 
mation of manner in proportion as he felt himself unde. 
stood and appreciated by the young baronet, who dé 
lighted to take every opportunity of drawing him asik 
to a private conference. 

Matilda had not the slightest intention of joining 
them, but before she was seated Sir Alfred rose ani 
placed a chair, apparently anxious that she should px. 
take in the same pleasure which he enjoyed so mud 
himself, while, to his no small surprise, Eleanor aceon. 
panied her cousin as a volunteer in the little coterk, 
Miss Fitz-Patrick had such a happy confidence in be 
self, that she felt, on all occasions, sure of being a 
acquisition ; and whenever she saw people intently co- 
versing, her first impulse was to become one of th 
party, though generally rather with an intention to lel 
than to follow. On the present occasion, however, se 
listened with unusual deference to the conclusion of Ds 
Mourray’s discussion respecting the subjects for meditt 
tion which are most to be cultivated by the Christia 
mind; and though what he said had not been at fit 
intended for so many listeners, he continued without 
showing any apparent consciousness of their augmeniel 
numbers. In describing the wide field of thought, aul 
the refreshing streams of pleasure which are thus openel 
for the heart of man to rejoice in, his own extraordinay 
powers of reflection, and his impassioned eloquence 
expression, became strikingly obvious, and had thet 
usual impressive effect upon all who heard him. Eva 
Eleanor experienced the influence of a heart and under 
standing so truly elevated; but wherever the feeling 
ought to be touched, hers were seldom exactly tuned 
to concert pitch; and as she always spoke out the fis 
thought that occurred, without a doubt of its being righ, 
she could not fail to betray the nature of her own i 
flections. Pleased with all he said, and judging fon 
herself that praise must be always acceptable, she ” 
claimed, in a tone of real admiration, “ Dr. Marta: 
how completely you must feel lost in this little county 
parish !” 

“Lost! did you say, Miss Fitz-Patrick 1” asked be, 
with a look of surprise and perplexity. “In whi! 
respect ?” Bie 

“ Why, there is no opportunity here of distinguishing 
yourself—no public meetings—no platforms to m# 
speeches on !—and you ought to have the largest chu 
in the kingdom instead of the least.” ; 

«Little as you think it, the responsibility is mo” 
than sufficient, Miss Fitz-Patrick ; and could I alter the 
extent of this parish at all, my first wish would be 
diminish it; but the bounds of our habitation are‘ 
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inted for us; therefore my only desire is to have 
strength given me in proportion to what is a sacred duty 
towards the four thousand persons for whose welfare I 
am in a great degree answerable.” 

« But your learning and talents are thrown away upon 

ople who cannot possibly appreciate them.” 

« My parishioners estimate me precisely as I wish,” 
replied Dr. Murray, with a benevolent smile, seeing that 
for once he must talk of the person who was generally 
Jeast in his thoughts or conversation—himself. “TI trust 
we all experience that there is no happiness in life equal 
to that of promoting the happiness of others; and in 
watching over that of so many, my greatest ambition is 
to be regarded as the friend and counsellor of each in- 
dividual. I would not have one of them imagine me 
above sympathising in their cares and sorrows, and even 
in their ignorance, for it has often occurred to me that 
much of the dissent throughout this kingdom is occa- 
sioned by the wide disparity in rank and intellect be- 
tween the established clergy and their parishioners. It 
must seem to these poor people as if we could never 
have suffered like themselves, and could scarcely enter 
into their ideas, which might account for their being 
enticed by the ministrations of those who do not intimi- 
date them by a show of superiority. Nothing pleases 
me more, Miss Fitz-Patrick, than to perceive the perfect 
readiness with which my people come to me, and the 
entire confidence with which they ask my opinion in 
every emergency. Poor Donald M‘Intyre consulted me 
yesterday about the price of his cart-horse, and I was 
quite flattered to observe the interest he expected me to 
take in his purchase.” 

« But then, Dr. Murray, what pleasure can there be 
in composing your sermons so beautifully, and delivering 
them with such eloquence as I know you do ?” 

“Miss Fitz-Patrick, never poison your friends with 
praise—it is dangerous diet for any one to live upon; 
but if there be a single individual to whom the mere 
composition and delivery ‘are of importance, then no 
pains should be spared to improve both. We must be 
+all things to all men, lest by any means we may win 
some” Yet give me a congregation who listen pro- 
foundly, and disperse to their houses in silence, impressed 
with the awful truths which I come to promulgate, 
rather than one who could be moved to a tempest of 
emotion, and then follow it up, as people of education 
too often do, with a critical disquisition on the style, on 
the train of argument, and on every thing except the 
eflect intended to be produced on their own life and 
conduct.” : 

“ That reminds me,” said Matilda, “of the panegyric 
which Louis XIV. pronounced on Massillon, for I am 
sure you would prefer it, Dr. Murray, to any other praise: 
‘many preachers make me think a great deal of them, 
but this one teaches me to think little of myself’ ” 

“So, Dr. Murray, being myself a member of the 
parish,” observed Eleanor, “I am glad, for the sake of 
Gaelfield, that you have no ambition for a higher 
sphere,” 

“It would scarcely be possible for me to enter on a 
‘happier one. Miss Fitz-Patrick, those who were young 
when I first came here, have grown old under my care. 
Thave rejoiced in the blessed progress of the just, and 
mourned over the sins of the profligate. Many parents 
and many children I have buried, and I married most of 
those who are now smiling in prosperity around me. It 
has been my duty to soothe the sorrows of all, and to 
know, in every separate house, the hopes and fears, the 
temptations and afflictions of my people. Could any 
thing ever unite me as closely to another congregation ? 
These are, in every sense, my own family, and no pro- 
motion could compensate for dividing me from all that 
has hitherto engrossed and interested me in existence. 
It is strange—it is deeply. impressive, to be a spectator 
of life so long as I have been. To look back upon the 
lapse of years, and remember it like the flitting pageant- 
ty of a theatre. The bloom of youth has now faded on 
many a healthful cheek—the spring of hope has dried 
up in many a sanguine heart; the smiling infant, the 
cherished bride, and the aged patriarch, have each and 
all been torn from their weeping families, while I am 
yet left to declare, that there bas been but one anchor of 
hope, both sure and steadfast. ‘They have passed away, 
as it were, in a mournful procession, and I wait till my 
summons comes, to follow. Then, when dust returns to 
dust, my desire is, to be laid in the grave beside mins 








own people, and beneath the shadow of those walls 
where we have so often assembled together.” 

There was silence for a moment, as no one could re- 
ply, and Dr. Murray seemed anxious to proceed, though 
unable at once to do so; but having considered for some 
time, he added, in a tone of great feeling: 

“ Miss Fitz-Patrick! I have laid open my mind the 
more clearly at present, from an anxious desire to speak 
once again on the subject which we discussed yesterday, 
that by revealing the deep interest I take in all my 
people, you may appreciate the extent of my solicitude 
respecting one who suffers so severely. I might tell you 
that many sorrowful scenes have already fallen to my 
share—that I have seen the laugh of frolicsome youth 
suddenly change to the cry uf despairing anguish—that 
I have seen hearts alienated for ever, which once were 
linked by the strongest ties of earthly affection; and 
that, stranger and sadder than either, I have watched 
over the bright intellect of man becoming gradually 
darkened beneath the infirmities of age, while the senses 
and the affections were sunk into a living grave; but 
never, oh ! never before, did I see all these united in one 
overpowering calamity, and a mind, yet in the vigour of 
youth, struggling against the undeserved imputations of 
guilt, and against the inroads of insanity.” 

“ Dr. Murray !” replied Eleanor, starting and colour- 
ing, “it was impossible to hear all you told me yester- 
day without being deeply affected, and I lost not an hour 
in sending my housekeeper, Mrs. Gordon, to Gowanbank. 
She says Nanny has greatly recovered since your visit, 
and is urgent for her sister’s marriage to take place with- 
out delay. She talks of the wedding incessantly, and 
her eyes were perfectly lighted up when she spoke of it 
to Martha; but she has merely requested that William 
Grey shall never enter the house till he becomes her 
brother. The cold Nanny caught, with being out sv 
late and so improperly in the evenings, brought on a 
slight feverishness and delirium, which Mrs. Gordon 
assures me is perfectly cured, and I have desired no ex- 
pense to be spared in making her comfortable at home. 
We shall send again, in a few days, to enquire if she 
continues well.” 

« No messenger will be necessary to-morrow, as I shall 
call there myself, on our way home, to tell Nanny of the 
promise you made me yesterday, Miss Fitz-Patrick. It 
will be the poor girl’s best consolation to feel assured 
that this whole businesseshall be thoroughly sifted. Her 
character must not be left at the mercy of vague sus- 
picion any longer ; and for my own part, I have a perfect 
confidence in the result of your investigation.” 

Eleanor looked exceedingly annoyed at this unex- 
pected appeal to her memory, respecting a promise which 
had been given in haste, and repented of at leisure. She 
foresaw a world of trouble which it would involve to 
disturb the harmony of her household at present, and it 
had appeared such an easy way of temporising with the 
whole affair, to get rid of Nanny, and let the blame rest 
with her, that she fully persuaded herself of the justice, 
as well as the convenience of this measure; and now, 
with a peevish exclamation about the “plague of ser- 
vants,” she turned hastily from the observant look with 
which Dr. Murray regarded her, for it was evident that, 
upon this subject, he had resolved to be persevering and 
decided. 

“ Well, Dr. Murray,” said Eieanor, adopting her usual 
plan of altering disagreeable topics, “if this country 
were the Happy Valley of Rasselas, I should still feel in 
your place the same misery that he did, about the impos. 
sibility of ever getting away, for I begin to dislike it al- 
ready, with respect to Barnard Castle.” 

“ There is much truth in the French proverb,” said 
Sir Alfred, «+ La feélicité est dans le gout, et non pas 
dans les choses, ou les places.’ ”’* 

“ True, indeed,” replied Dr. Murray. “ My neigh- 
bour at Clanpibroch Castle is poor and discontented on 
an almost boundless income—and old Janet used to think 
herself rich and happy with scarcely enough to purchase 
the necessaries of life. Many a lesson I have received 
in that cottage, of cheerful self-denial, for truly our best 
school of practical divinity is often found in the homes 
of the pious poor.” 

«“ You must frequently wish for a larger income, in 
order to relieve their wants?” said Eleanor. “It might 
extend your sphere of usefulness,” 


* Happiness is in the taste, not in things or places. 





“TI have quite a sufficient one for all professional pur- 
poses. We have long been happy on little, and might 
be miserable on a great deal; therefore, neither for my 
people nor myself do I desire an increase. Their habits 
are simple, and their wants are few.” 

“I do wonder, then, how people manage to keep down 
their necessities,” said Eleanor, with a consequen:ial 
look round her splendid rooms. “ Mine seem to increase 
every day.” 

“You should never let them grow,” said Mr. Grant, 
joining the circle. “No man is poor unless he thinks 
himself so, and I live upon a straw a day without ever 
feeling the want of more. You would admire, Miss 
Fitz-Patrick, the superlative dignity with which I can 
pay off my last guinea, looking as if thousands more 
were ready to follow.” 

“ But with respect to Dr.-Murray, he must reslly give 
us a chapter like Dr. Johnson’s, ‘On the wants of a man 
who wants nothing ;’ for he is the first person I ever met 
with who had not some good presentable reason for wish- 
ing to be rich.” 

“Unfortunately, you must perceive, Miss Fitz- Patrick, 
that our friend here has no expensive taste to serve as an 
outlet for this imaginary large income. Dr. Murray feels 
but little ambition to collect china or pictures—he dis- 
likes a carriage, has no penchant for a French cook, nor 
the slightest desire to set up his yacht. Besides which, 
if all bis friends are like me, they would rather dine with 
him on a plain joint and a bottle of sherry, than with 
any other person on champagne and turtle. Therefore, 
having settled to your satisfaction the impossibility of 
his spending, I believe he would still more dislike to 
hoard, which reminds me of a plan I once invented for 
enriching the government, to be proposed by some able 
legislator like Sir Alfred. Whenever it can be legally 
proved that any man has, during ten years, not lived up 
to his fortune, let the surplus be confiscated on behalf 
of those good people who positively cannot live within 
theirs; and any thing that is over, to go for the relief of 
taxation.” 

“ Very good,” said Eleanor; “ your uncle might be 
kept very cheaply at the public expense, with the old 
gig, the old horse, the old butler, and the old gray coat, 
as usual, and what would he lose? I estimate every 
person’s wealth by what he spends; and an avaricious 
man, whatever money may be in his name at a bank, is 
born a beggar, and dies a beggar !” 

“ T consider every one more or less insane in propor. 
tion as he hoards or does not hoard,” observed Mr. Grant, 
laughing; “ yet to those who thoroughly enjoy the plea- 
sure of saving, it is a perpetual amusement. The richest 
of us cannot be always giving or spending money, but 
the miser finds incessantly recurring pleasure in every 
pin he picks up, or in every scrap of paper he saves; 
but certainly those of modern times enjoy less happiness 
than their predecessors, because a banker’s book cannot 
be half so interesting an object of contemplation as the 
chests of gold and the bright guineas which they are 
represented as perpetually counting in old pictures.” 

“Sir Alfred,” said Eleanor, soon after, when Dr. 
Murray was called away by Sir Richard, “I see you 
understand canvassing better than one would suppose, 
by your paying attention to our parish clergyman. He 
has unbounded influence over all the farmers and pec- 
ple about the district, if you only persuade him to 
exert it.” 

«Can you possibly imagine, Miss Fitz-Patrick, that 
I am biassed by self-interest in associating with Dr. Mur- 
ray!” replied Sir Alfred, in momentary astonishment. 
“ No, believe me, that is an honour which I appreciate 
for its own sake. We never touch upon politics to- 
gether, and, except where they are immediately con- 
nected with his own profession, he generally avoids the 
subject entirely.” 

“ Apropos, Douglas,” said Mr. Grant. “TI have been 
doing a bit of popularity for you to-day. Our old ad- 
versary, Jones, the farmer at Bannockfield, has lost a 
quantity of cattle lately, so I rode over, and asked, at a 
vermture, for his brown cow. By good fortune there 
were a dozen of that colour, one of which had been com- 
plaining, so he was prodigiously pleased at the attention, 
We went all over the stock, and I praised his pigs, 
poultry, and children, most zealously, besides talking 
big about the landed interest. His parting looks pro- 
mised me a vote, and, if you will believe me, Miss 
Howard, nothing could exceed old Jones’s disappoint- 
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ment when he discovered that I was not the candidate 
myself!” 

«I dare say that, for in his place I would certainly 
have capitulated.” 

«“ Now, Sir Alfred’s conception of canvassing is such 
a contrast to mine; He rides up to the door of every 
farmer or shopkeeper, with his well mounted groom 
behind, and sends for the voters, Out they come, hat 
in hand, and he strokes his horse’s head, tells them his 
opinions have teen fully stated, and asks for their votes 
in the sort of commanding tone with which I would 
order a pair of boots, or a few tons of hay. It takes 


amazingly, for he looks as if no one had ever refused 


him any thing, and that it was quite impossible they 
should.” 

«‘ There are occasions when I could be diffident enough 
—perhaps more so than you, Grant; but that is only 
where there is much to be asked,” said Sir Alfred, fixing 
his eyes for a moment on Matilda, with a look of anxious 
interest, which brought the ready colour to her cheek. 
The tone in which these few words were said, appeared 
so full of sensibility, that Eleanor felt bow much mean- 
ing was attached to them; but supposing that, of course, 
they must be meant for herself, she turned away with a 


conscious smile, satisfied that nothing could be more 


undoubted than his devoted attachment. 
“ Sir Alfred,” said Miss Charlotte, joining the party, 


‘I am positively assured you were so exclusive on the 


continent that you would not make a single acquaint- 
ance, and cut all those who knew you already.” 

‘¢On the contrary, I behaved particularly well !—an- 
swered almost every body who spoke to me, and en- 
deavoured to endure them. But, Miss Clifford, pray 
write my travels, and depend upon it I shall vouch for 
whatever you like to assert.” 

“Tt is a great advantage to begin the world as you 
have done, by establishing a reputation for being ‘odd,’ 
as one must never be surprised or offended at any thing 
you say or ao,” continued Miss Charlotte. «I often 
tell people the strangest stories about you, Sir Alfred, 
but they invariably reply, with a laugh, ‘ That is so like 
him!” 

« On the same plan, every lady at the head of a coun- 


try mansion,” said Mr. Grant, “ should set up for having 
«a way’ of her own, and then whatever habit she adopts 


is above all criticism. If any visiter complains of re- 
maining a whole day in the house without her noticing 
him, as Mr. Armstrong did yesterday, the ready answer 
of every one is—‘ Ah! that is her way!’ If another 
remarks that she kept dinner waiting an hour, those 
who are more intimate reply, with a look of contemptu- 
ous superiority, ‘ I perceive you don’t know “ her way !””’ 
and if she sits a whole evening in a remote corner of the 
room with one friend, to the exclusion of all the others, 
still nebody could be so unreasonable as to take offence, 
if it is‘her way.’ So, the moment any lady establishes 
a way, she is at perfect liberty to be as capricious as she 
likes, though, till then, I do not know a greater slave to 
the whims of others than one who is determined to make 
her country-house agreeable.” 

“ Well, then! here is Martin to announce dinner, 
and it is ‘ my way’ not to wait till Lord Alderby comes 
to hand me ia,” said Eleanor, looking at Sir Alfred, who 
felt obliged to take the hint, and with an almost imper- 
ceptible glance towards Matilda, who could not but 
observe it, he offered his arm to Miss Fitz-Patrick, and 
silently conducted her to the dining-room. The young 


‘baronet had often maintained an opinion that it was 


much more tolerable to live with those who talk too little, 
than with those who talk too much, and he never. felt 
more perfectly confirmed in any assertion than on the 
present occasion. Eleanor’s spirits were excited beyond 
even their usual pitch; and being resolved to complete 
at once her supposed conquest, she spoke incessantly, 
and made Sir Alfred’s eyes, ears, and whole attention, 
perfect prisoners, so chat he could scarcely snatch a mo- 
mentary interval to eat, and sent the greater proportion 
of his dinner away untasted. It would have been more 
tolerable to him if the dinner bell had continued ringing 
in his ears during as long a time; but there being no 
escape, he composedly resigned himself to his fate, and 


“assumed an external aspect of deference and attention, 


to conceal the want of real interest in what she said. 
Upon this Eleanor became more than ever confident 
that he must be charmed with her vivacity; and little 


“guessing how different was the style of conversation he 





preferred, she rattled on with immeasurable rapidity, 
regretting only that Matilda seldom looked her way, or 
she could not have been otherwise than convinced how 
fallacious had been her own opinion of Sir Alfred’s in- 
difference. : 

Meantime Miss. Marabout began entertaining Dr. 
Murray at another end of the table with a most sublime 
and terrific edition of Eleanor’s adventure that morning 
on the ice. Her account might have sufficed to bring 
Captain M‘Tartan a medal from the Humane Society, 
she enlarged upon it in such glowing terms ; and being 
seldom much listened to by any one, her eloquence rose 
as she proceeded, and seemed likely to become endless. 
The object of this panegyric, who sat near, was evidently 
annoyed almost beyond endurance; he writhed about in 
his chair, coloured, talked of other subjects, and ut length, 
perceiving that it would never terminate, as she appeared 
evidently to think praise must be secretly gratifying to 
him, Captain M-Tartan exclaimed, in an irritated voice : 

“ Miss Marabout! I would rather go into the pillory 
at once than be held up in this ridiculous way !—one 
would imagine I had leaped into the whirlpool of Corry- 
vrekan !” 

“Come! my good friend! take a glass of wine with 
Eleanor!” said Sir Richard. “I fancy you both had 
water enough for to-day.” 

“ Why, really, my cousin’s white poodle might do all 
I did; and Blanco would have answered the purpose 
better than I in one respect, that I fancy she is very 
much preferred !” 

“I remember hearing a remarkable instance of saga- 
city in a Newfoundland dog,” began Sir Coiin, eagerly. 

‘Fletcher! a glass of Madeira?” interrupted Sir 
Richard. 

«“ With pleasure !—in a Newfoundland dog, and”— 

“Sir Colin! send Miss Clifford a slice of turkey,” 
interposed Mr. Grant. 

“Take my advice, old gentleman! and when you 
want to spin a yarn in this house, clap on all steam, or 
else wait till after dinner,” said Captain. M‘Tartan, good 
humouredly. 

“ The dog was given to my friend, Sir Jonathan Fow- 
ler, by Captain Hargrave,” persisted the baronet, “one 
of these Leicestershire Hargraves, a captain in the 33d 
infantry, who distinguished himself in Spain. Poor fel- 
low ! he lost both his legs there” — 

“ The dog :” exclaimed Mr,Grant. 

“No! Sir Jonathan Fowler,” replied Colonel Pen- 
darvis. ; 

“You are all wrong! it was Captain Hargrave of 
the 33d.” 

“ Rather awkward for a captain in the feet to lose 
both his legs !”’ added Major Foley. 

“ Pray,” asked Miss Murray, * how do oficers travel 
in an infantry regiment? Do they take post-chaises ?” 

“ Always in hackney-coaches,’ replied Mr. Grant. 
“ But I am told every regiment is to have its own omni- 
bus now.” 

“In fact,” pursued Sir Colin, “ the courage and saga- 
city of those animals might often put men to the blush, 
and” — 

“ Very trae!” interrupted Miss Marabout, “and had 
it not been for Captain M‘Tartan’s admirable boldness 
and presence of ’— 

“ Miss Marabout!” interrupted he, “if you mention 
this affair in my hearing again, I shall instantly leave 
the room.” ; 

“ M‘Tartan! will you take wine?” said Sir Alfred, 
in a tone of friendly regard with which he seldom ad- 
dressed any one; and if the gallant captain had been 
knighted on the spot, he could scarcely have looked 
more. surprised and pleased than at this unexpected 
attention. 

“ As I was saying,” continued Sir Colin, deliberately, 
“ about this dog of Sir Jonathan’s”— 

“ Fletcher, I am told you make it a rule never to tell 
any story twice the same, because that would show such 
a want of imagination,” said Mr. Grant. “TI like the 
plan amazingly, for it is so much more entertaining than 
those dull prosing people who have every thing stereo- 
typed on their brain, and never can bring out a new 
edition. Now! last time you told that story the dog 
was a poodle !—yes, decidedly, a black poodle!” 

“ People with luxuriant imaginations should really try 
to curb them,” added Eleanor. “One must keep to 
fact, Sir Colin, for there. is nothing of so much conse- 





quence as to be quite correct in the minutest details, | 
like even to know whether you sat on a person’s right 
hand or his left,” 

No inducement could bring either of his accusers ty 
hear Sir Colin’s indignant protestations of rigid accy, 
racy—the laugh was universal, and, in despair of receiy. 
ing common justice, he turned angrily to Matilda, why 
compassionately lent her eyes for half an hour, though 
her ears were more amusingly entertained in listening 
to the lively sallies that were passing all round the table, 
Sir Colin’s voice sounded like a bee buzzing at her ear, 
until his final titter recalled her attention in time to take 
@ part in the laughing chorus with which he alway, 
wished to conclude. 


When the gentlemen re-entered the drawing-room a 
a late hour that evening, Mr. Grant stole round bebin{ 
a large sofa where most of the young ladies were ep, 
gaged in an animated discussion, and leaning over th 
back of it, with a coffee cup in his hand, he fixed his 
laughing eyes on Eleanor and Miss Charlotte, who ha 
both been talking at once, but paused suddenly on ob. 
serving him near, 

“Mr. Grant,” said Eleanor, slyly, “listeners never 
hear good of themselves. If you could adopt invisibility, 
and know all we are saying, it would make you hold up 
your three hands with astonishment !” 

“Then it is as I guessed, and you were talking of 
me. I was certain the subject must be more than con. 
monly interesting. Few nerves can stand the reception 
we meet with on coming up stairs after dinner. Tho 
ladies all pause, and look disconcerted at our entrance, 
which really puts a shy, diffident man, like me, quite out 
of countenance.” 

“« Every person living professes to be shy !” exclaimed 
Miss Charlotte ; “but I certainly had an idea that you 
were thoroughly bronzed, Mr. Grant.” 

“ How little you know me, Miss Clifford! I really 
am the shiest man in existence, and often wonder that 
young ladies never have the charity to pay me more at 
tention. You should try to draw me out, and give me 
confidence. I have one small merit which obscures 
many greater ones, and that is modest merit.” 

“ Matilda made precisely that remark on you five 
minutes ago,” said Eleanor, archly. “ My cousin is 4l- 
ways rather censorious, and she was wondering you ever 
went into society, seeing how dull and silent it made 
you; but she thinks Sir Alfred's chatty pleasant man. 
ners must render him the life of every tea-table.” 

“You have my free permission to” believe this, if it 
be possible, Mr. Grant,” added Matilda; “ my cousin 
seems to have mistaken her own opinion for mine.” 

*“ You would never do for the heroine of a nove, 
being so ready with an answer,” cried Eleanor, laugh 
ing. ‘Now a thoroughbred heroine ought to appear 
continually speechless with emotion. Another deficien 
cy, let me take this opportunity of remarking—when 
ever a gentleman attempted being civil to the young 
lady formerly, she was all on fire to repress his hopes 
and to punish his presumption; but, on the contrary, 
my good cousin is really forgetting her duty towards 
poor Sir Colin. He has twice handed you a cup of tea 
to-night, so it is full time at least to look repulsive; this 
morning you got up a smile at his favourite bon mot 
about Sir Jonathan Fowler calling his fallen postilion 4 
postiliof”; and you are the only young lady he knows 
who can laugh at his stories, and not at himself.” 

“ You are maliciously bent on making mischief be 
tween Sir Colin and me, Eleanor, but I shall not be 
your dupe, having resolved to avoid all missy-ish airs of 
that kind. You may have the most perfect reliance on 
his indifference, and I find great advantage from the at 
tention he shows me.” 

“ Well! well; we shall all see what you will bring 
on yet. Mr. Grant, only imagine what a proposal it 
would be; two sheets of foolscap, with six or sevél 
postscripts at least.” ’ 

“Imagine!” exclaimed Mr. Grant, with animation, 
“if it be supposed possible for him to have so much pre- 
sumption, I could write down every word he would say; 
beginning with” — 

« Hush! not now!” exclaimed Eleanor, with sudden 
eagerness; and Matilda looked round, expecting, from 
her cousin’s manner, to perceive Sir Colin withing 
shot: but she saw only Sir Alfred sitting near, and the 
old baronet himself, at a great distance, haranguing 
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Lady Susan, who had assumed a look of animated 
attention. 

« How I do like to see young people happy,” said Mr. 
Grant, following the direction of Matilda’s eyes. “ Their 
united ages are exactly a hundred and sixty.” 

« Now hear me, Matilda!” continued Eleanor, grave- 
ly. “I know the world, and you do not, so it is quite 
presumptuous to set up your judgment in opposition to 
mine. Depend upon it, Sir Colin is not a man to trifle 
with. I once knew an old gentleman, nearly his age, 
who died of an apoplexy from disappointment ; and poor 
General Anderson has had the gout ever since Adelaide 
Montague refused him. If you hear a story out once 
again, observe, I shall not be answerable for the conse- 
quences. Go now, like a good girl, and give us some 
music, after which you—you might dance us a few of 
your steps.” 

Matilda plainly perceived that Eleanor wished to mo- 
nopolise the conversation of Mr. Grant, so she strolled 
to a distant table for her work. Scarcely had she drawn 
out a needle, however, before, to her infinite annoyance, 
Sir Colin approached, and was instantly plunged into 
the labyrinth of his most interminable narrative, from 
which nothing short of rudeness could have disentangled 
her. A transient smile passed over the features of Sir 
Alfred, when he caught Matilda’s eye wandering round 
the room for a pretext to escape, while she also saw her 
cousin and Mr. Grant watching her with the most un- 
disguised diversion. It seemed evident that they were 
talking of her; and the subject became productive of 
extreme amusement, which was testified by frequent 
laughter. Nevertheless, Eleanor found intervals to cast 
many satirical glances and reproachful looks at Matilda, 
shrugging her shoulders, and turning up her eyes to in- 
timate what an unpardonable flirt they both considered 
her. Miss Howard felt a shrinking apprehension of 
ridicule ; but having resolved on all occasions, whether 
trifling or important, not to be biassed by it, but to act, 
as she believed at the moment to be right, without in- 
dulging too much her own natural sensitiveness, she 
determined now to remain stationary, though annoyed 
by her cousin’s bantering looks, and inwardly intent on 
escaping from the thraldom of Sir Colin’s anxcdotage at 
the first opportunity when politeness and good feeling 
rendered it possible. At length Eleanor hastily rose, 
and gravely shaking her head at her cousin, she walked 
towards the library, followed by Mr. Grant. No sooner 
had they departed, than Sir Alfred approached the place 
where she sat, and made an immediate diversion in Ma- 
tilda’s favour, by asking Sir Colin for his friend Sir 
Jonathan Fowler, and assuming an attitude of attention 
to the very elaborate reply which followed, while she 
gladly hastened towards the piano-forte. It was now 
that Mise Howard, for the first time, fully estimated the 
prolixity of Sir Colin’s style, when she observed Sir 
Alfred enduring it on her account, and that his eye 
became fixed un a vacant chair near herself, which he 
seemed evidently anxious to seize tho first opportunity 
of occupying. It was obvious with what impatience he 
bore Sir Colin’s tediousness; but at length, having 
hastily terminated the interview, by making a short con- 
cluding remark, in his own peculiar style, Sir Alfred 
proceeded a step towards the seat he had so long been 
preparing to take. Matilda coloured, and smiled as he 
approached ; and nothing seemed likely to impede the 
pleasure of the evening, when suddenly, and most unex- 
pectedly, the empty place became occupied by the very 
last person in the room whom she expected to see there. 

Mr. Armstrong had been for some time humming to 
himself the aire in J Purituni, while sitting near Elea- 
nor, in the library, when all at once he started up, after 
something she said to Mr. Grant, and hurried in obvious 
irritation to the drawing-room. It was evident from the 
glitter of Miss Fitz-Patrick’s eye, that her wit had been 
leveled at him, and that she had put in what was con- 
sidered a successful stroke, for the excited and furious 
expression of Mr. Armstrong’s dark sallow countenance 
showed how it had told, Placing himself beside Ma- 
tilda, he remained for some moments silent, but his com- 
pressed lip and flashing eye spoke of the storm that raged 
Within, To the disappointment of seeing Sir Alfred 
withdraw and join Dr. Murray instead of herself, Me- 
tilda had the additional grievance of being placed beside 
the only person against whom she ever entertained an 
unconquerable aversion ; and there was a sternness and 





malignity in his eyes which, united with his meanness 
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in remaining under a roof where he appeared so ob- 
viously unwelcome, made her gentle nature recoil from 
his approach. 

“ Pray, Miss Howard!” said he, abruptly, “did you 
ever hear of an Irishman who sawed off the branch of a 
tree on which he was sitting himself? Your cousin 
may some morning encounter such another fall as he 
had, and be equally surprised.” 

‘‘ Indeed !” replied Matilda, seeing she was expected 
to speak. “TI should be sorry for that !” 

“ Perhaps you may have cause to rejoice, and I shall 
be the first to light a bonfire on that occasion. If you 
were told all Miss Marabout repeats of your cousin’s ob- 
servations on us both, you would know better what to 
think upon this subject.” 

‘“‘T am shocked to hear of Miss Marabout’s treachery ! 
but, Mr. Armstrong, no man need expect to be discussed 
in his absence as he would be if present; and we must 
make allowances for very lively spirits. I could not trust 
the misrepresentations of any person who openly violates 
the mutual confidence on which ail society depends, and 
I am sorry that the friend my cousin so entirely relies 
on, should be unworthy of her kindness.” 

“There are secrets, Miss Howard, in the best regu- 
lated families; and if you could find them aii out, I 
know one which would be worth a trifle. Pay your 
best respects to me, and if I choose to do all that could 
be done—but I say nothing.” 

“So it appears!” replied Matilda, laughing good 
humouredly. “Do what is just and right, Mr. Arm- 
strong, but never expect that I shall pay attention to 
any one from sinister motives.” 

«“ What is just /”’ exclaimed he, twisting his features 
into a tremendous contortion, expressive of mysterious 
caution. “ You may be rather surprised, Miss Howard, 
to hear what strict justice might involve. How should 
you like te have £12,000 a year—answer me that? 
What would you say if, with a single whisper, I could 
bring Lord Alderby and all Miss Fitz-Patrick’s admirers 
to your feet, instead of hers?” 

“ Why! neither she nor I could desire it !” 

“You know the old proverb, Miss Howard, ‘ point 
d@ argent, point de Suisse.’ It would be a friendly thing 
to drop a hint of that to Miss Fitz-Patrick. Perhaps, if 
I am not better treated, her lovers may be put to the 
test,” added Mr. Armstrong, with a look of malignity 
towards the next room where Eleanor sat laughing with 
Mr. Grant, but his voice became nearly drowned by a 
brilliant prelude with which Matilda began an air of 
Rossini’s, in order to terminate a conversation which 
she considered unpleasant and incomprehensible. 

“ Miss Howard,” said he, with increasing irritability, 
“your music may be good, but your cards are very ill 
played.” 

“ How can I do otherwise, without knowing what the 
cards are!” replied she, pausing in the midst of a ca- 
dence, and turning her bright ingenuous countenance 
full upon him. “Seriously, Mr. Armstrong, you perplex 
and annoy me with hints and innuendoes which it is im- 
possible to understand, and which direct my thoughts 
towards apparent impossibilities; therefore, let there be 
an end of such discussions, and, believe me, I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the present state of affairs, which 
are all more wisely ordered than either you or I could 
have done. If any alteration ever comes, it shall not be 
of my seeking.” 

“Then allow me to say but one word at parting,” 
answered Mr. Armstrong, with a look of intense cunning, 
“and take time to consider what you would give, Miss 
Howard, to have the mystery cleared up. I could make 
you mistress of Barnard Castle, to-morrow, with a snap 
of my fingers,” and, suiting the action to the word, he 
suddenly started up, and hurried out of the room. 

Matilda was bewildered and amazed at his strange 
language and extraordinary manner, though the more 
she considered, the less she thought it possible that such 
power could be in his hands as he seemed to intimate, 
nor did she feel that it could have added to her happi- 
ness, if the revolution had been produced which he 
threatened. Miss Howard saw the evil effects of ex- 
treme prosperity on her cousin, and she would have 
feared it for herself. She observed, also, in no very in- 
viting colours, the unnatural position which any young 
lady must hold in society, who is very richly endowed ; 
and she perceived Eleanor often so encumbered with the 
adventitious importance of her situation, besides being 





viewed by every acquaintance so differently from what 
she would have been without it, that Matilda sometimes 
remembered the fable of the peacock which asked Jupi- 
ter for a splendid tail, and afterwards found himself so 
unable to fly, and so beset by other birds of inferior 
plumage, that he would gladly at last have dispensed 
with his brilliant appendage to be placed on an equality 
with the rest. 

Matilda bad been completely abstracted for some mo- 
ments, till she perceived that the ladies were about to 
withdraw, and was surprised to observe that Mr. Grant 
and Eleanor were still apparently engaged in a secret 
conference, which ended by his rapidly glancing round 
the room, and clandestinely slipping a letter into tho 
heiress’ hand, who received it with a smile of animated 
pleasure, but at the same time with an equally apparent 
desire of concealment, for when she suddenly looked 
round, and caught her cousin’s eye, the colour mounted 
to her cheeks with perplexity and annuyance, while she 
hastily secreted the document in her reticule. 

What it could be, Miss Howard had scarcely time to 
conjecture, before her cousin hastily beckoned her to fol- 
low, saying she had something particular to communi- 
cate. Matilda had been seated for some time afterwards 
beside the dressing-room fire, before Eleanor seemed con- 
scious of her presence, for she continued nearly ten 
minutes in an anteroom with Pauline, giving some very 
lengthened directions and explanations, which were con- 
cluded with the most earnest injunctions on her abigail 
to be speedy. When all was over, and Miss Fitz-Patrick 
at last sat down, her cousin had too much good breeding 
to testify any impatient curiosity respecting the object of 
her being summoned, but made a trifling remark, in hopes 
that the business would soon be opened on which they 
had met; but whatever that might be, it seemed for the 
moment entirely to have escaped her friend’s memory, 
who caught hold of any subject which might be suggest- 
ed, and pursued it eagerly, as if that alone had any in- 
terest. At length it seemed necessary to recall her 
cousin’s attention to whatever she had been so anxious 
to communicate, therefore Matilda determined to lead the 
way. 

“ You wished to speak to me this evening, I think, 
Eleanor ?” 

“ Oh, yes !—to be sure I did !—what was I going to 
say 1—Now, help me, Matilda, for you can always guess 
what I would be at.” 

“Perhaps it was about that letter which I saw Mr. 
Grant give you ?” 

« A letter!—Oh, no!—that was only a—a copy of a 
new song. Have you seen the—‘ The charming wo- 
man?” 

«© We both had the words of that song some time ago; 
but I shall intrude on your confidence no farther, seeing 
you do not wish it at present; only, dear Eleanor, be- 
ware for your own sake, as well as Mr. Grant’s, how you 
encourage his intimacy without a definite decision as to 
what influence it may have on the happiness of either. 
He suffered all the sorrow of unrequited affection once ; 
so it would be your turn next.” This was said in a 
jocular tone by Matilda; and yet there appeared mure of 
sincerity in her remark than Eleanor liked, and a pause 
of some moments ensued. ‘“ Perhaps,” Added she, co- 
louring and hesitating, “« you meant to allow me one 
more opportunity of pleading for poor Nanny; and at 
all events I must risk your anger for this once, to pre- 
serve us both from all danger of future self-reproach.” 

With all the eloquence of nature and feeling, Matilda 
now represented Nanny’s situation, and entreated Elea- 
nor to judge for herself, and not to be biassed by the 
misrepresentations of any one, so as to deny her an op- 
portunity of being speedily reinstated in the good opinion 
of all around, by a strenuous investigation of the whole 
business. It was too late now to restore the poor girl’s 
happiness to what it might have been, for she understood 
that by Nanny’s own desire, her former lover was to be 
married the very next day to Martha, according to their 
previous engagement; but at least her reputation was 
still within the reach of justification, and ought if pos- 
sible to be cleared. Where there is a total vacuum, the 
largest bell is rung in vain, and Matilda’s efforts ealled 
forth no answering look from Miss Fitz-Patrick, who 
seemed entirely pre-occupied with some other subject, 
while an unconquerable smile played about her mouth, 
and lurked in the corner of her eye. 

“ Well, I shall think of all this, Matilda; but now 
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good night, for you must be tired of talking so much, 
and of listening to Sir Colin also—could you not give 
him the same hint that Gil Blas did to the Archbishop 
of Grenada about his homilies? Don’t you talk of flirt- 
ing, for I never went on in my life as you did this even- 
ing! after having been fairly warned too, so take the 
consequences! Be careful not to lose your way through 
the passages, for all the lamps must be out; and Pauline 
once spent an entire night on the staircase, in conse- 
quence of having been benighted there. Poor creature! 
she is terrified at every turn after dusk, expecting to en- 
counter one of our Highland ghosts in full kilt.” 


—>— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Grace, that with a tenderness and sense combin’d 
To form that harmony of soul and face, 
Where beauty shines the mirror of the mind. 
Mason. 


Matilda took leave, and rapidly proceeded towards her 
own apartment. As she traversed the large gloomy en- 
trance hall, silence reigned throughout its wide extent ; 
and at every door a draught of air threatened to blow 
out the light she carried, which flared up in her eyes, 
when she ventured to quicken her pace. At last a sud- 
den gust of wind extinguished her taper, and Matilda 
was left in total darkness. Perfectly acquainted with the 
way, however, she groped along, feeling entire confi- 
dence, and had begun slowly ascending a steep winding 
staircase which led through the turret exclusively to her 
own apartment, when suddenly she became startled and 
astonished to hear the distinct sound of footsteps coming 
downwards, Matilda paused and listened. No one slept 
near, nor could there be a possible cause conjectured 
why any person should be in that direction; yet the 
noise of steps descending was distinctly audible, accom- 
panied by the sound of rustling silk. Scarcely a single 
individual is entirely free from superstition ; and though 
Matilda’s well-poised mind and enlightened understand- 
ing had never before yielded to supernatural fear, yet the 
sudden remembrance thrilled through her frame of Elea- 
nor’s stories connected with. this ancient staircase, in 
which it had been stated that during more than two 
hundred years there had been the report of sounds such 
as these being unaccountably heard on the spot where 
she stood. For one moment a cold shudder passed 
through her frame; but hastily dismissing these appre- 
hensions, she regained her self-command, and nerved her 
resolution by the thought that she must act for herself, 
as no one could possibly be summoned to her assistance. 
Matilda now called out as loudly as she could, to know 
if any one was there; and as her voice became feeble 
from terror, she repeated her words again. The sound 
echoed upwards in harsh hollow tones, when instantly 
afterwards a noise of whispering seemed audible above, 
a light gleamed there for an instant, and the rush of foot- 
steps followed in an opposite direction, after which all 
was still. 

Matilda stood transfixed to the spot with amazement 
and fear, her heart ceased to beat, her limbs quivered, 
and she remained motionless, as if she had been turned 
into stone, while listening with intense attention to catch 
the smallest sound. Her hearing seemed to be sharp- 
ened by apprehension, but she waited in vain. Resolved 
at length to brave the worst, she summoned a degree of 
desperate resolution, and proceeded as rapidly as the 
darkness would permit towards her own room, where 
she intended to obtain a light. In passing the dreary 
lumber room opposite to her own, she again saw a mo- 
mentary gleam in the distance,—a slight rustling noise 
called her attention to a white figure flirting out of sight 
in the gloumiest recesses, and instantly afterwards a loud 
crash took place which startled and bewildered her, so 
that, unable to hazard another glance around, she rushed 
into her own room, and with fluttering heart and un- 
steady hand bolted the door. Matilda could not bat re- 
mark that it was wide open as she entered, though the 
housemaids invariably closed it, and that her fire bore 
traces of having been recently and violently stirred, 
though not a servant on the establishment would have 
ventured up that staircase after dask ; she therefore still 
trembled with nervous apprehension to find herself thus 
alone, and so completely unprotected. All the theories 
of apparitions which she had ever read or could remem- 
ber, failed to compose her agitated nerves. She trembled 
at every crack which the old wainscot gave in her room, 
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the rattling of the window-frame startled her, and a 
mouse in the wall would have almost made her faint.— 
“ What poor weak creatures we are!” thought Matilda, 
trying to imagine some plausible explanation of all she 
had seen, and to compose her mind for the solemn du- 
ties of the evening. “ But yesterday I should have been 
the first to laugh at such a story as this, yet no human 
being can foresee how he will feel or act under any cir- 
cumstances, until he is actually placed in them.” Im- 
patient for the first peep of daylight, she opened the 
curtains, and looked out upon the pale cold moon; the 
deep shadows cut upon the grass, the glittering stream 
rolling beneath her window, the massy clouds careering 
along the sky, and the bright stars shining in perpetual 
beauty. ‘There is something which speaks peace to the 
heart amidst a scene of such majestic stillness ; and Ma- 
tilda now began in some degree to forget her alarm.— 
The agitation which she had witnessed in Nanny’s state 
of mind during the previous night, forced itself on her 
thoughts, accompanied by a feeling of melancholy at re- 
membering the callousness with which Eleanor had 
treated those distressing circumstances which followed, 
though she was consoled by the hope, that her cousin’s 
judgment had been in some degree perverted by the mis- 
representation of Pauline and Mrs. Gordon. The re- 
membrance next succeeded, of all that Mr. Armstrong 
had said, or rather, according to his own phraseology, 
what he had not said; but the whole was so indefinite 
and unpleasant, that nothing remained on which she 
could have any desire to rest her meditations, except 
those pleasing words of Scripture, which are consoling 
in every period of similar perplexity—* He shall choose 
our inheritance for us.” But Matilda found it more 
difficult to banish from her mind the increasing uncer- 
tainty she felt respecting Sir Alfred’s conduct. It was 
impossible to have any hesitation in believing that she 
was an object of peculiar interest to him; he always be- 
trayed a consciousness of her presence; while the most 
trifling remark she uttered evidently acquired importance 
in his eyes when she made it, for at whatever distance 
he might be off, it always seemed to reach him, and to 
arrest his attention in preference to every one else. His 
favourite position in the room was near her, and she 
could not but be aware how anxiously he had desired an 
opportunity of speaking to her unobserved during the 
evening. Yet when Matilda reflected that Eleanor was 
equally confident of Sir Alfred’s regard, she felt how 
prudent and desirable it must be, under whatever cir- 
cumstances, to maintain an uncertainty of that which 
was not yet declared. Nothing cures people so surely 
of their faults as to see the very same errors exaggerated 
in the conduct or feelings of vihers, for we then become 
conscious of their danger and deformity. Miss Howard, 
therefore, being unable to avoid the conviction of her 
cousin’s vain and unwarrantable expectations, found it 
easier to diminish her own. Had she been addicted to 
amusing self-deceptions, Matilda might even have begun 
to flatter herself that the gay and lively Mr. Grant was 
becoming conscious of her charms, as there had been 
much in his manner to her of late, which tended to that 
conclusion. From the moment when he observed her 
soothing kindness to the wretched Nanny, and her un- 
affected indifference to the interest which she herself 
excited on that occasion, he adopted a new tone towards 
Matilda, full of respectful deference, while his attentions 
were frequent though unobtrusive; and the conversa- 
tion which he addressed to her became often so superior 
to his general character and style, that during dinner 
that day she had been surprised and flattered at the 
change. Eleanor might often have remarked, if vanity 

did not lay observation to sleep, how different seemed 

the manner of gentlemen in general towards her cousin 

from what it was towards herself. A gay tone of easy 

familiarity they all assumed in suiting themselves to her, 

and it appeared often no better than the lively persiflage 

with which they were willing to amuse a wayward child, 

whom they perfectly understood, and whom it was their 

interest to humour and indulge in every capricious whim ; 

but when Matilda entered unobtrusively into the room, 

a look of interest became obvious in the manner which 

they adopted towards her, and of pleasure in observing 

one who seemed so unconscious of attracting notice, and 

so indifferent to admiration. People are usually most 

desirous to acquire that of which they are uncertain, 

and while all felt secure of amusing Eleanor, many had 





richness of mind, united with her graceful turn of ex. 
pression, her fertility of thought, and her tone of sengj. 
bility, gave a charm to her society quite unrivaled. With 
Eleanor many gay effusions of wit and vivacity sparkled 
under the influence of excitement, but when once her 
spirits flagged, the game of conversation “ was up,”— 
But Matilda, on the contrary, had a quiet under current 
of knowledge and observation, which varied the occa. 
sional vivacity of her ideas; and Mr. Grant had been 
heard to declare, after sitting next her for nearly an hour, 
in apparently serious discussion, that “he did not know 
her equal at ‘ a two-handed crack.’” 

Unable yet to feel sufficiently composed for retiring 
to rest, and finding it unusually difficult to banish from 
her thoughts those subjects which perplexed while they 
interested her, Matilda rose to procure a book, and wag 
surprised, in passing the toilet table, to observe a letter 
laid conspicuously on the dressing-box. Snatching it 
hastily up, she examined the hand-writing, which wag 
unknown, and the direction, which was certainly for her. 
self. Matilda then turned it over, to inspect the large 
and consequential looking seal; but she became startled 
to observe that it bore the impression of a tortoise carry. 
ing the globe, which, being somewhat of a herald, she 
at once recognised as the crest of Sir Colin Fletcher, 
Two monkeys, with long tails, for supporters, had often 
been a subject of wit among the baronct’s friends, and 
the motto “ Je Fuis,” was always quoted as particularly 
inappropriate. Eleanor’s warning now flashed into Ma- 
tilda’s memory—she had lately heard proposals spoken 
of as an every day occurrence, without apprehending 
any danger of meeting with one herself; but, ignorant 
of the way in which these events took place, she felt a 
pang of self-reproach for having acted entirely on her 
own judgment, and for having allowed herself to believe 
that her cousin’s prophecies were merely in jest, when 
they ought at least to have produced some caution. Sir 
Colin’s advanced age had prevented Matilda from ever 
imagining the possibility of his marrying, but Eleanor 
had recently assured her, that no multiplicity of years 
could be any security. Colouring with vexation, as 
these recollections crowded into her mind, Matilda's 
trepidation increased when she broke the seal and read 
as follows— 


“ Dear madam,—Many letters begin with the use of 
@ possessive pronoun, which is wanting here, seeing that 
I am not yet entitled to use it towards you ; but the very 
great encouragement with which I have lately been 
honoured, entitles me to believe that before long I shall 
have acquired the privilege of doing so. My friend, Sir 
Jonathan Fowler, who is one of the cleverest people to 
be met with in society, and tells a story better than any 
man I know—with a single exception—for no rule is 
without one—indeed, I believe the present company is 
always excepted, and I trust in this instance will be ac- 
cepted too, which is a bon-mot of which you may not 
discover the merit till my letter is finished. My friend, 
Sir Jonathan, I say, who had a story for every occasion, 
or who made an occasion for every story, as few people 
had a better art of introducing them, or told one better 
when he set about it—I have actually seen him enter 
tain a circle from breakfast time till dinner, without stop- 
ping to take breath, when he could find an audience, 
which is not easy in these talkative times, as people have 
all got into an unpleasant habit of holding forth: inces- 
santly themselves, especially young ladies, which I par- 
ticularly disapprove of, being still of the old exploded 
opinion, that they should be seen and not heard. Even 
my own narratives are not listened to as they used to bo 
in former days, which is perfectably unaccountable, since 
I now relate them with much more accuracy than for- 
merly, when many essential preliminaries were careless- 
ly slurred over—as Mr. Grant does, who tells a story 
worse than any man I know—he has such a trick of 
dashing out the point at once, and setting people in 8 
roar of laughter, without keeping them a moment in 
suspense. I really wonder that Mr. Grant receives 80 
much attention in company, when others, greatly his su- 
periors, scarcely obtain common civility. This very 
circumstance, however, has made me desirous to securé 
the constant society of one who has penetration and 
taste to understand good conversation, and discretion 
also to abstain from monopolising too large a share of it 
herself, which is an undoubted proof of the soundest 





become anxious to please Matilda, whose remarkable 


good sense, Therefore, to make a long story short—# 
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practice by no means to be recommended in general— 
let me ask a plain question, though, by the way, we are 
losing sight of my friend Sir Jonathan’s story, which, 
nevertheless, you can have ample leisure to enjoy here- 
after, as we shall probably be much together, and I pre- 
fer telling a story to writing it, because of the pleasure 
it affords me to watch your increasing anxiety during 
the progress, and the animated satisfaction with which 
you at last reach the conclusion. Few people are more 
competent to appreciate your fascinations than myself, 
having always kept the best cook that France could pro- 
duce, and entertained personages of the highest rank 
and distinction at my table, besides having traveled in 
Sweden, Spain, America, and the Orkneys; yet I never 
saw any young lady more highly gifted, and with whom 
I would prefer to spend the rest of my life. Hoping 
and believing that this good opinion is reciprocal, and 
that you are desirous, like myself, of an agreeable com- 
penion during our joint lives, I shall willingly take you 
for better or for worse; and should no answer reach me 
before breakfast to-morrow, I shall consider the whole 
affair to be favourably arranged, which will save you the 
trouble of a reply, and enable me to write, without de- 
lay, to Sir Francis, as well as to announce the joyful 
event instantly to our mutual friends here. Meantime, I 
am always, and entirely yours, “Coxin Fietcaer.” 


Matilda read over this strange farrago of nonsense 
several times, with renewed astonishment and confusion. 
Her mind had been agitated and bewildered by the pre- 
vious events of that evening, so that she now felt per- 
fectly incompetent to fix her thoughts with deliberation 
on any thing; but Sir Colin’s style of writing was so 
complete a specimen of his conversation, that on each 
revisal of his letter she felt as if he were speaking to 
her, and could not resist laughing, in the midst of all 
all her annoyance, at the perfect certainty with which 
he evidently anticipated an acceptance. The first idea 
of its being possible for Sir Colin to marry, had been 
broached in her presence some days before by Miss Char- 
lotte Clifford, who never received the most accidental 
notice from any gentleman without at once coming to a 
conclusion as to his suitableness for herself; and she 
had remarked, in allusion to Sir Colin, that it would be 
much more tolerable to marry a really old man than one 
who was merely middle eged ; after which she had pro- 
ceeded to deliver an elaborate panegyric on his house, 
which she had once seen, on his pictures, his furniture, 
his china, cutlery and damask, ending the whole by ob- 
serving—* And as for the man himself, he really is pass- 
able enough.” It had been then very evident that Miss 
Charlotte would have required no long time to deliberate 
before accepting an offer which so greatly shocked and 
annoyed Matilda, whose most prominent desire at the 
moment was that neither Eleanor nor Mr. Grant should 
ever know it had taken place. Alarmed at the threat 
which was contained in Sir Colin’s concluding para- 
graph, that the whole affair should be divulged without 
delay, she instantly sat down to compose a polite and 
peremptory refusal. Matilda began with expressing her 
conviction that if he had a little longer delayed the de- 
claration of. his sentiments, Sir Colin must have disco- 
vered that the qualities he had supposed her to possess, 
which might render her a suitable companion, were en- 
tirely the result of his own imagination; which convic- 
tion which have prevented his feeling any regret on 
being assured that no citcumstance could ever render it 
possible for her to accept his addresses. With many 
expressions of regret that her own inconsiderate con- 
duct should have unintentionally appeared like an en- 
couragement of his preference, and with sincere good 
wishes for his future happiness, though she was not her- 
self capable of contributing to it, Matilda then hastily 
concluded, and folded up her important despatch. 

Daylight had dawned before this “ heavy task” was 
done; and, happy that her adventures for the night ap- 
peared at last to be terminated, she felt so utterly ex- 
hausted by the complicated feelings which had successively 
assailed her, that she instantly retired and fell into a 
broken and agitated slumber. 

The first sound which awoke Matilda next morning 
was the gong giving notice that it wanted but half an 
hour to breakfast; and being accustomed to employ 
more than double that time in her morning duties, she 
hastily arose, and hurried through her toilet, having first 
Tung for a housemaid, to whom she entrusted the care 





of instantly conveying her letter to Sir Colin’s valet, 
adding the most urgent instructions for its being deliver- 
ed without delay. Matilda hastened down with all pos- 
sible despatch to breakfast, where the whole party was 
already assembled in its usual state of joyous excite- 
ment. No place remained vacant, except a chsir between 
Sir Alfred Douglas and Sir Colin, of which she reluc- 
tantly took possession, feeling the more unwilling to 
place herself there, because it was precisely opposite to 
Eleanor and Mr. Grant, whose satirical eyes were in- 
stantly fixed on her, with looks of sparkling animation 
and humour, after which they exchanged a momentary 
glance of intelligence.as Matilda took her seat, and broke 
off a conference in which they had been previously en- 
gaged, and which was so suddenly terminated on her 
entrance, that she could not but feel a vague apprehen- 
sion of having been its object. 

“The late Miss Howard!” said Eleanor, reproach- 
fully. “Has any thing ea:traordinary occurred to de- 
tain you so long? We are afraid you had eloped this 
morning; and Sir Colin, too, has only this minute ap- 
peared.” 

Matilda’s countenance instantly assumed its deepest 
hue of pink, and she tried to avoid further notice by 
making no reply. 

“You were probably writing letters,” observed Mr. 
Grant. “ That is a favourite excuse with ladies.” 

“T envy your correspondent, Miss Howard,” said 
Major Foley. 

“ Ah! perhaps, poor fellow, he may be more deserv- 
ing of pity,” sighed Mr. Grant, sentimentally. 

“ You should not leap at conclusions!” cried Elea- 
nor, with marked emphasis. “ But I really wonder that 
Mr. Grant is ever listened to, when others, greatly his 
superiors, can scarcely obtain the slightest attention.” 

Matilda started when she recognised these well-known 
words, and again her colour rose to crimson; but she 
remained silent while suffering from a feeling of embar- 
rassment greater than she had ever known before. A 
pause ensued, which appeared endless, while she was 
conscious that Eleanor’s laughing eyes were maliciously 
bent on her with a look which she dated not venture to 
encounter. ‘The case seemed desperate, for an alaming 
conjecture flashed into her mind that Sir Colin’s letter, 
and her own, had been seen in some way by her cousin, 
and she wondered he did not already feel conscious of 
these allusions to them; but, on the contrary, Matilda 
saw, with increasing surprise, that her self-satisfied ad- 
mirer was composedly stizring his tea, and scarcely at- 
tending to what passed. 

« You scem all to be spell-bound, like the seven sleep- 
ers!” exclaimed Eleanor, delighted with the sensation 
she had occasioned. “ ‘The first who speaks dies! Ma- 
tilda, do you know the game of ‘ What is my thought 
like?” Pray favour us with yours !” 

Before Miss Howard could reply, she was surprised 
to find a new direction given to the conversation by Sir 
Alfred, who rarely addressed any except the person 
next him, and that generally in an under tone, but who 
now broke forth in a voice which attracted general no- 
tice. 

“There is a purpose of marriage between Henry 
Douglas, commonly called Marquis of Dumbartonshire, 
and Lady Emilia Arundell! If any one here present 
knows any just cause or impediment—” 

“ Nonsense!” interrupted Eleanor, eagerly. “ You 
must be quizzing, Sir Alfred! I never saw you indulge 
us with a bit of gossip before !” 

«That cuts you out of a very good thing, Douglas!” 
said Mr. Grant, laughing. “ While your most noble 
cousin was cruising in his yacht, many a sleepless night 
you must have enjoyed, thinking how easily a single 
blast in the Bay of Biscay might make you a marquis ! 
I should have rehearsed my maiden speech for the house 
of lords pretty frequently before now in your place.” 

«“ T know it cannot be true,” said Lady Susan; “ be- 
cause Lady Emilia told me, last time we talked of him, 
that he louked like a monkey just escaped from his 
chains ; and when I said that most people thought him 
rather fascinating, she replied that he might do then 
for most people but not for her. It is certainly some 
mistake !” 

«If his own hand and seal can give authenticity to 
the report, my intelligence is credible, but signatures are 
sometimes taken great liberties with, Miss Fitz-Patrick. 
My cousin was quite as decided in his denial of the mar- 








riage to me ten days ago; but not from any apprehen- 
sion of an impediment on the lady’s part, as Dumbarton- 
shire often declared that he would be accepted by any 
girl in London, if he merely wrote her a note.” 

‘* How I admire modest merit! But let me tell you, 
Sir Alfred, there are instances recently on record, where 
gentlemen equally confident of success have been told 
that ‘no circumstances can ever render it possible for 
their addresses to be acceptable !’ ” 

Matilda stole an alarmed look towards Sir Colin, 
hoping to bespeak Eleanor’s forbearance on his account, 
if not on her own; but she was astonished to perceive 
him insinuating his butter-toast into his mouth with per- 
fect nonchalance. “ How well he carries it off!” thought 
she. ‘“ What would I not give for the same enviable 
command of countenance !” 

“T am much entertained,” continued Eleanor, in a 
tone of pique, “at I.ord Dumbartonshire’s assurance ! 
I know nothing of London yet, but his note would have 
been protested in Scotland often; I can answer for 
that !” 

« Gentlemen must speak in this confident tone to each 
other,” observed Major Foley, bowing ; « but it is a mere 
flourish of trumpets to cover their retreat, as we all know 
that, nine times out of ten, they are refused.” 

“ Yes, of course,” added Eleanor, laughing. “I have 
always fancied, Sir Alfred, that you were born to sing 
through life the gay old song— 


+I care for no body, 
And no body cares for me.’ ” 


«That remains to be proved,” replied he, in a lew 
tone, which seemed only meant to reach Matilda, who 
instinctively coloured when he fooked at her; but Elea- 
nor’s ready ear at the same time caught the tone of 
manly feeling in which these few words were spoken, 
and she dropped her eyes with an air of gratified vanity. 

“ Douglas!’ cried Mr. Grant, “ positively, this morn- 
ing I begin not to despair of seeing you, some rainy day, 
what I have always ardently wished, ‘ desperately and 
hopelessly in love !’” 

“Thank you! there is no saying what we may all 
come to at last; for I think,” said Sir Alfred, still con- 
templating his letters, “‘ some bridegroom has gone mad, 
and bit all my acquaintances.” 

“‘ Pray indulge us with your budget !” exclaimed Miss 
Charlotte, eagerly. “My whole crop of London cor- 
respondents has failed this year, like Sir Richard’s turnip 
field, and [ am most wretchedly in the dark about what 
goes on in the matrimonial world. 

“ You should apply to the clerk of St. George’s, Han- 
over Square,” answered Sir Alfred. ‘ He is better in- 
formed than most people on these subjects.” 

« Present company Excepted!” interrupted Eleanor, 
with an intelligent eye on Matilda. “ And I trust they 
may be accepted also, which is a bon-mot of which you 
cannot yet perceive the merit.” 

«“ That puts me in mind of a case in point,” began Sir 
Colin, deliberately. « My friend—” 

“ Sir Jonathan Fowler!” interrupted Mr. Grant. « He 
is one of the cleverest men on earth! Did you meet 
him, Fletcher, during your residence in Sweden, or the 
Orkneys ?” 

“1 never visited either of these places, and am much 
too comfortable at home to think of traveling now,” 

«“ Or of changing your situation in any way ?” 

«“ Why, there’s no saying !” answered Sir Colin, with 
an encouraging nod to Matilda. «“ Marriage is a lottery, 
and—” 

“You and I have always drawn blanks as vet, 
Fletcher!” added Mr. Grant, in a condoling voice. “ We 
have: both been very ill used by the ladies.” 

“ Speak for yourself,” replied Sir Colin, indignantly. 
“T never yet put it in any lady’s power to refuse me, so 
I most not complain of their cruelty.” 

« What an inexorable bachelor you are, Fletcher !” 
exclaimed Sir Richard, laughing. 

Matilda’s eyes were gradually opened, during the pro- 
gress of this dialogue, and she plainly perceived that 
Eleanor had taken advantage of her being so completely 
unsophisticated in society to impose upon her credulity 
with a counterfeit letter, From the moment that an idea 
of such a thing being possible dawned upon her mind, 
the whole became so obvious that she wondered at her 
own stupidity in not detecting the imposture at once; 
but she had never before heard of such a trick being 
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played, and the borrowing of any person’s seal and sig- 
ature was rather beyond the limits of what she would 
have considered a legitimate hoax. But still she could 
not help being amused at the ingenuity with which it 
had been done; and feeling almost as if she deserved to 
suffer for not having detected the conspiracy. During 
an éclat de rire, occasioned by a lively sally of Mr. 
Grant’s, Sir Alfred said to her, in an under tone, “ Miss 
Howard, you will easily believe that I had no share in 
this legerdemain of your cousin’s, but it will be an in- 
cessant annoyance till the jest is worn threadbare, unless 
you brave it out boldly.” 

Matilda gave Sir Alfred a grateful smile for his timely 
hint; and as the opposite party still leveled all their 
strokes of humour at her, she resolved to show him that 
it was not thrown away. 

«“ Mr. Grant,” said she, in her usual animated tone, 
“ you should have got my epistle franked last night, in- 
stead of ruining me in postage! Unluckily this morn- 
ing I omitted to put the answer under your cover; but 
fortunately it seems to have reached the proper destina- 
tion; and, though. < private and confidential,’ was not 
marked on the outside—you must have perceived that 
it ought to have been. I therefore appeal from Mr. Grant 
in a laughing mood to Mr. Grant in a serious one, whe- 
ther it would be quite right to make my blunder more 
public, or to let it reach the person who is chiefly injured 
by this inadvertence of mine.” 

The gentleman thus addressed held up his plate, in 
imitation of a fan, assuming at the same time a comical 
expressionjof dismay, while his accomplices covered their 
faces with their handkerchiefs, and burst into a peal of 
laughter. 

“ Well, in my whole life I never saw people so easily 
amused,” observed Sir Colin, with a bewildered look ; 
« that seems to me a very sensible remark of Miss How- 
ard’s. I have known very unpleasant blunders made 
about letters often, and could relate several remarkable 
instances of the kind. You may laugh, Grant, being 
not much a man of letters yourself, but—” 

“ ©apital, Sir Colin !—capital !” echoed the whole 
party, glad of an excuse to indulge their irresistible in- 
clination to laugh, and feeling confident that he would 
be surprised at no excess of risibility after a jest of his 
own. 

«I envy you that brilliant sally, Fletcher!” said Mr. 
Grant, recovering his gravity; “it is new and original! 
Pray, allow me the use of it for a week or two—I shall 
sport the man of letters on the hustings to-murrow, and 
establish my reputation as a wit on the spot.” 

“ The story I was about to relate,” continued the baro- 
net, in his usual persevering tone, “ is very remarkable, 
and not at all generally known—” 

« Ah, Sir Colin !” interrupted Eleanor, “ we all con- 
sider you a perfect Arabian Knight. Every body allows 
you to be the greatest story-teller living.” 

« I shall trace its origin,” continued he, “to show how 
authentic the particulars are; but they must only be 
mentioned among friends, so let me beg these circum- 
stances may go no farther.” 

« We are all quite upon honour,” replied Mr. Grant, 
gravely, “and if you will believe me, Fletcher, I never 
do by any chance repeat a story of yours. At the same 
time, it does appear unlucky that no one has ever yet 
acted Boswell to your Johnson. What an incredible 
loss it would be to the world if we finally lost all record 
of the innumerable ‘ laughable circumstances, remarkable 
incidents, and authentic facts,’ with which the lumber- 
room of your memory is stored.” 

« Very true; and it seems astonishing to me how au- 
thors contrive to get so much leisure,” replied the baro- 
net, in a tone of superiority ; “ for my own part, I have 
sometimes intended to write such a book as Boswell’s 
Jobnson, but the only difficulty is to find time.” 

« Fancy! ‘The Diary and Recollections of Sir Colin 
Fletcher !’’ said Eleanor, laughing. 

« Edited by his disconsolate widow !” added Mr. Grant, 
with a sly look at Matilda, “That is the fashion now, 
Sir Colin. You must marry, and then we shall have 
the gratification of knowing, that a month after your 
decease, Lady Fletcher will be seated at her writing- 
desk, in deep mourning, correcting the press, with a pen 
in one hand, and a pocket handkerchief in the other.” 

« What a remarkably good hand you write, Matilda,” 
observed Eleanor, looking archly at her cousin, as they 
rose to leave the breakfast room. “1 took a copy of 
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your letter this morning, that it may be ready for the 
next baronet who presumes, like Sir Colin.” 

“ Notice, to all whom it may concern,” said Sir Rich- 
ard, “ what is all this nonsense you are talking to-day, 
Eleanor ?” 

“ Only that your niece has refused a certain gentle- 
man, with the most barbarous cruelty! I wonder how 
you could be so hard-hearted, Matilda, for it really is 
not in my nature, and if Sir Colin had only proposed to 
me—” 

“ Eleanor, this subject does not admit of discussion. 
My foolish credulity has brought his name into circum- 
stances where he never would have placed it bimself, 
and let me entreat that the mistake may now be forgot- 
ten. You have had quite as good a laugh as the joke 
deserves, and you owe me a little forbearance, after all 
my sufferings last night. A proposal and an apparition, 
both in one afternoon, form an accumulation of horrors 
more than any ordinary brain could have stood, and I 
really do not promise to survive such another night.” 

« An apparition !” exclaimed Eleanor, with breathIcss 
eagerness, “ what can you mean! tell me all about it 
instantly! I know nothing of this. Sir Alfred, pray 
close the shutters, that we may enjoy it in perfection.” 

Matilda now gave an animated and amusing sketch of 
her midnight progress from Miss Fitz-Patrick’s room to 
her own, embellished with a retrospect of the traditions 
with which Eleanor had prepared her mind to be super- 
stitious ; and she ended by candidly acknowledging the 
nervous fears which had at last so nearly got the better 
of her. 

“ And after all,”’ said Eleanor, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment, “ it was only Pauline, who stupidly lost her way, 
after depositing the letter. She had been charged, on 
pain of death, not to let you see her. How provoking! 
that a commencement which might have done honour to 
Mrs. Radcliffe, ends in so paltry a manner. By the way, 
I am surprised that it never occurred to me till this in- 
stant, that we might attempt a ghost upon you, Matilda. 
It might be admirably got up in the old lumber room.” 


“ Pray never try so dangerous an experiment on any 
one, Eleanor. The result has sometimes been worse than 
death, and entailed endless regret on those who attempt- 
ed it. Icould not be answerable for my own nerves, 
because there is a degree of latent superstition in every 
mind, which may be excited by circumstances.” 

“I make no rash promises,” answered Eleanor, with 
a mischievous laugh. 

“ Miss Fitz-Patrick,” said Sir Alfred, “if I thought 
that we were liable to such terrifying visitations as have 
been described, nothing should induce me to remain here 
after dusk ; and I must obtain a solemn assurance that 
no one more supernatural than yourself shall be exhi- 
bited while I remain, or we must take advantage of what 
little daylight is remaining to hasten homewards. I am 
particularly afraid of ghosts.” 

There was a humorous expression in the dark eyes of 
Sir Alfred when he made this assertion, which showed 
Matilda that what he said was on her account, and she 
felt gratified at the unobtrusive attention with which he 
seemed constantly on the watch to assist her in the 
many little embarrassments which she frequently en- 
countered. 

“If I abstain from an apparition, then, Sir Atfred,” 
asked Eleanor, “ will you escort us this morning to the 
Fairy Bridge? It is well worth seeing, on account of its 
extraordinary beauty, being the highest single ‘arch in 
Scotland.” 

“ Indeed !” replied Sir Alfred, sitting down to write a 
letter. “I shall try to recollect the loftiest arch I ever 
saw, and add a foot or two.” 

«“ But you have not heard the most important part of 
my story,” continued Eleanor; “Thomas the Rhymer 
once prophesied that any gentleman who ventures to 
throw himself over, shall find below the richest and 
most beautiful young lady in the world, glittering with 
jewels.” 

«¢ What temptation could there be to take such a leap, 
while you remain at the top?” replied he, continuing to 
write; “unless we go over hand in hand, I could have 
no security for the prophecy being fulfilled.” Eleanor 
gave a triumphant glance at Matilda, as if to ask whe- 
ther a doubt could remain on her mind of Sir Alfred’s 
partiality. . 





“ Now, Sir Alfred! do bestir yourself, and come while 


the morning is so bright. We shall offer you a carte 
blanche as to terms—a cigar, and the privilege of total 
silence—my footman to carry a camp-stool, and I intend 
to hand you over the stiles myself.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Sir Alfred, continuing to Write; 
“Tam like the Frenchman who said, when he reached 
the summit of a misty hill, ‘ Aimez-vouz les beautés de 
la nature? pour moi, je lee abhorre !’* As far as the eye 
can reach, from this window, I am ready to admire any 
thing you please ; but unless this ottoman could be me. 
tamorphosed into a palanquin, I do not mean to leave it, 
till the world is better aired. Pray take my good wishes 
along with you, however.” 

« As much as to say, what a happy riddance you alj 
are!” said Eleanor, retreating towards the door. 

“ Not all,” replied Sir Alfred, looking for a moment 
at Matilda, but Eleanor heard only the tone of sensibj. 
lity in which this ambiguous sentence was uttered; and 
turning to her cousin, as they crossed the staircase to. 
gether, she said, « Now, Matilda, can you doubt his sen- 
timents any longer? Did you observe what Sir Alfred 
said about leaping over the bridge !—That was very 
decided.” 

“But, Eleanor, his rallying tone evidently showed 
that it was merely in jest!—I shall never again volun. 
teer my opinion upon this subject; but when you ask it 
now, let me assure you of my candid and conscientious 
belief that his sentiments are entirely misunderstood.” 

“ There are none so blind as those who will not see! 
You were always very obstinate, Matilda, but I shall 
convince you some day, and that will be one of my 
greatest pleasures, when Sir Alfred declares himself, 
How delightfully odd and eccentric he is !—but I cannot 
make up my mind whether he would suit me or not.” 

«“ Then try, if possible, to think that he would not!” 
said Matilda, earnestly. ‘My dear Eleanor, I appeal to 
your own knowledge of me whether I would deceive you, 
or prefer my interest to yours, if both were at stake ; but 
it would be unlike our former friendship not to tell you 
fairly my real opinion, that in appearing to prefer Sir 
Alfred to Mr. Grant, you are mistaking your happiness, 
as well as your real feelings.” 


—<e- 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


What spirits were theirs, what wit, and what whim, 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb— 
Now wrangling and grumbling, to keep up the ball— 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all! 
Go.psMiTH. 

During their walk to the Fairy Glen, Eleanor con 

trived that her cousin should again fall a victim to the 
prosing propensities of Sir Colin, while she proceeded at 
some distance herself, with a numerous train of attend 
ants. Matilda had little notice to spare for any one, as 
her thoughts were pleasingly engrossed with tracing the 
almost imperceptible attentions by which Sir Alfred 
contrived to testify how continually she occupied his 
mind. It filled her with surprise, at the same time, to 
consider how greatly he seemed embarrassed after any 
unusual exhibition of his feelings towards herself, and 
how instantly he became reserved when there was a 
chance of his being remarked. “ What can it all 
mean?” was the question which forced itself upon her 
thoughts in a thousand different shapes, as she proceed: 
ed along the path in deep, though agreeable medita- 
tion. 
Meantime, Sir Colin’s voice flowed on in an uninter- 
rupted stream, while, @ propos to an accidental remark 
on the extreme coldness of the day, he gave Matilda an 
elaborate description of all the great-coats he had used 
during many successive winters; and by the time they 
were nearly worn out, the subject happily diverged into 
a dissertation on coughs and colds, when the baronet 
treated her to an account of a violent rheumatism which 
he had very nearly caught, about twenty years before, 
owing to a window having been left open at night, 
though he fortunately discovered the mistake in time to 
have it closed before retiring to bed. 

Sir Colin was charmed with the silent interest which 
Matilda manifested in the dangers he had passed. Her 
large bright eyes were intently fixed on him, and he was 
not aware that their usual intelligent expression was 
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wanting, for whenever he appealed to her, and asked 
whether what he related was not “ wonderful, fortunate, 
or remarkable,” she almost unconsciously echoed his 
words, with a preliminary adjective, giving additional 
emphasis to his expression. Matilda had on no previous 
occasion thus completely lost the command of her atten- 
tion, but Sir Colin was filled with admiration of her 
good sense. He had never before met with so judicious 
a young lady! so conversable! so companionable! so 
easily amused, and so highly intelligent ! «« How superior 
to her cousin!” thought he, “ whose flippant manner 
spoils conversation entirely! If Miss Howard continues 
to play her cards as well, there is no saying what may 
be the consequence ! She knows what she is about !” 

But Matilda was very far from “knowing what she 
was about.” The varied scenery of her extensive walk 
was, for the first time, unmarked by her eye, the impe- 
diments in her path were now mechanically surmounted, 
and the incessant hum of Sir Colin’s voice became only 
obvious to her senses when he paused for a reply, while 
she rapidly traced over her whole intercourse with Sir 
Alfred—the peculiar interest he had testified on their 
first meeting at Barnard Castle—the deep attention he 
paid to all she sail—the assistance and protection he 
was constantly on the alert to afford her in Eleanor’s 
society, and the ambiguous expressions, either of love or 
of friendship, which he had long taken every. opportunity 
of addressing to her. There was lately even a tone of 
diffidence in his manner of speaking to her, far different 
from his aspect of cold indifference to others, which 
rendered the contrast only stronger ; and as this change 
occurred to the remembrance of Matilda, her colour 
became brighter, and she walked with a more elastic 
step than before. ‘“ But Eleanor has observed nothing 
of all this!” thought she, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling; “and who is so observant as she is, if there 
had been any truth in all I have fancied! No! I will 
not plunge myself into the dark abyss of disappointed 
affection and unavailing regret, by allowing vanity, even 
for this one hour, to deceive me. The customs of society 
warrant all the attention Sir Alfred has yet shown me, 
and I must not imitate Eleanor in misconstruing his 
meaning.” 

Matilda’s reveries were interrupted by the party in 
advance suddenly coming to a dead pause, and she was 
instantly restored to the consciousness of Sir Colin’s 
presence by hearing him conclude his long oration with 
aremark which was intended to be quite new and ori- 
ginal. 

“So you see, Miss Howard, nothing can be more dan- 
gerous than a draught of air.” 

“ What is it that gives a cold, cures a cold, and pays 
the doctor?” asked Mr. Grant, wheeling suddenly 
round. “ Do you give it up, Fletcher 1—a draft !” 

“ As for curing a cold,” began Sir Colin, deliberately, 


| “there’s nothing equal to”— 


“Leaping over a three pair of stairs’ window! That 
is what I always recommend to my friends, for it saves 
such a fortune in lozenges.” 

“Now, good peuple ! here is the cottage of old Janet, 


_ Which I brought you to admire,” cried Eleanor, round- 
_ ingan engle in the glen, and displaying, with evident 
exultation, a scene which nature and art seemed to rival 
_ each other in embellishing. 


The sunbeams played gaily 
through the inmost depths of a lovely valley, and 


_ Streamed along the bright edges of every tree and 
| bramble, which glittered with the silver whiteness of a 


clear hard frost. The distant mountains were covered 
with patches of snow, varied by the dark face of many 
arough gigantic precipice. The river danced merrily 
along over a bed of granite, and after rushing and tum- 


| bling through massy blocks of stone, it suddenly shot 
' Over the highest pinnacle of the rock, and fell in one 
' Yastarch of foam into the dark and fathomless basin 


beneath, 2 
Contrasted with the bolder features of this gorgeous 


landscape stood Gowanbank, a lovely rustic cottage, 


which seemed formed to become the abode of peace and 
contentment. It crowned a sloping bank, which rose 
Tom the margin of the stream; a little white paling 
surrounded the garden, which was fancifully planted 
with groups of evergreens, the varnished and sombre 
leaves of which were tipped with golden light, and 
edged with fringes of snow. Every bough, and every 
rock, was hung with wreaths of sparkling icicles, which 
Were illuminated by a thousand prismatic hues, rivaling 





the tints of a rainbow: and the deep, overhanging roof 
of the cottage had so sheltered the southern wall, that it 
still bloomed with the scarlet blossoms of the pyrus 
japonica. 

«“ Now for a sonnet, or a fugitive piece of some kind, 
Mr. Grant!” said Eleanor; “you ought to be an 
eloquent improvisatore, having resided so much in 
Italy.” 

‘sIndeed, Miss Fitz-Patrick, I possess the finest 
poetical vein in the world! It has but one little defect, 
that the moment feelings should be put into words, the 
whole evaporates! I have a thousand times seized a 
sheet of paper, feeling precisely like Byron or Moore, 
but invariably, after writing a large emphatic Oa! at 
the top of a page, I have been obliged to desist.” 

“ How very unlucky! for I was planning what a 
good amusement it would be, if our latge party were to 
set about writing a Christmas Annual. You must each 
send a contribution, and I shall sit for the frontispiece 
myself. Sir Colin’s story must be limited to twenty 
pages; Mr. Grant may throw in a few comic sketches ; 
and Major Foley shall court the muses.” 

“T can be at no loss for a subject,” said he, with a 
gratified bow. 

“ That is precisely what I intended you to say! Cap- 
tain M‘Tartan must toss up some good shipwrecks for 
us, and be sure to invent a splendid storm.” 

“If a leaf of my log-book can be of any service, you 
are welcome ; but otherwise, I never speak of the shop 
upon shore, and would rather wave the subject. Be- 
sides, I may perhaps publish a volume myself, to be 
called ‘ Dulse and Tangle, or Yarns at Sea,’ dedicated 
to the first lord of the admiralty, whoever that may be.” 

“Colonel Pendarvis! we shall accept any of your 
adventures which have not already enlivened the United 
Service Journal. By the way, I must make an excep- 
tion of your trip to Calcutta, because nothing new can 
ever be said about India. My receipt for a book upon 
that subject would describe them all. Begin with a 
tiger-hunt, then follows a suttee ; a visit to a rajah, two 
or three serpents, plenty of currie, and an escape from an 
alligator.” 

“One might quite as generally characterise all de- 
scriptions of savage countries, which are invariable repe- 
titions of the same thing,” said Mr. Grant. «“ Whether 
the subject be New Zealand, Polynesia, Greenland, the 
South Pole, or the North, you may bind them up in 
alternate pages without being found out. Describe the 
universal outcry for glass beads and knives, the filthi- 
ness of the natives, their thievish propensities, their 
wonder at first seeing a ship, some detestable particulars 
of the food they eat, and a great deal about the author’s 
gentlemanlike horror at observing them use their fingers, 
as if these poor creatures ought to starve until they 
had silver forks,—and the whole is wound up with a 
tremendous picture of cruelty, depravity, vice, and super- 
stition.” 

“There is but one use in reading such representa- 
tions,” said Matilda, colouring, for she felt it an effort to 
say any thing out of keeping with the general tone of 
the conversation. “They render us more anxious to 
encourage those who visit distant lands, and encounter 
all that misery, in order to substitute knowledge for 
ignorance, virtue for vice, and the light of Christian 
hope for the darkness of vain superstition. It is a noble 
endeavour, and should be nobly encouraged.” 

“Now for a subscription book!” cried Eleanor, sa- 
tirically. «I like the new fashion of penny collectors 
best. ‘This is not the first time, I assure you all, that 
my cousin has been reduced to beggary ; for she attacked 
me two days ago to assist in making out a trousseau for 
the daughter of that old woman who lives at Gowanbank, 
and who was married, I believe, this morning. Her sis- 
ter Nanny may supply Martha with ornaments, for I 
am sure she has taken plenty of mine!” 

“You are not sure, Eleanor,” whispered Matilda, in- 
dignantly. «No one can be sure; and till it is proved 
we have no right to say so. ‘They are in great distress,” 
added she, with emotion. 

“Ah! that is her best apology,” said the heiress; 
“ she was very pretty and very poor; so it was, as Mrs, 
Gordon said, a great temptation.” 

“I did not allude to her poverty, Eleanor! she is 
poor, but I could be answerable for Nanny’s honesty, as 
well as for her mother’s; and they yet hope to see these 
calumnies refuted. With respect to pecuniary difficul- 





ties, they have nothing now to complain of, for old 
Janet told Dr. Murray that a gentleman from Barnard 
Castle, who accidentally heard their story, called yester- 
day on horseback, and after remaining there some time, 
left a very liberal donation, which will enable Martha 
and William to begin the world in some comfort.” 

“*Now! who could that be !—from Barnard Castle, 
did you say? A charitable incognito! how very 
romantic !—Mr. Grant, do not assume that look of amia- 
ble consciousness, for I never even suspected you !— 
Colonel Pendarvis? no!—Major Foley ? impossible !— 
Ah, Sir Colin! you are precisely the sort of person to 
do good by stealth, and ¢ blush to find it fame.’ ” 

“T have not gone near a cottage for seven years, 
except to light my cigar, Miss Fitz-Patrick! but there 
was a curious incident that occurred to me in the village 
of Nettleton, which may enliven us while we stand 
here”— 

“Stop, Sir Colin! we must investigate Matilda’s 
story before you gain a hearing. One at a time, gentle- 
men, if you please, as the countryman said to a quack 
doctor, when he and his donkey both brayed at once.” 

“ Miss Fitz-Patrick ! you have rather spoiled that cir- 
cumstance ; it was’ — 

“How dare you say so, Sir Colin!—Tell me that I 
have improved or invented a story, and still hope to be 
forgiven ; but to hint that I can possibly spoil one is an 
unpardonable affront. 1 shall not listen to a word you 
say for three weeks, so now consider yourself in Coven- 
try.” 

“ Eleanor,” whispered Matilda, slipping her arm into 
Miss Fitz-Patrick’s, and drawing her aside—* dear Elea- 
nor! your laughter at this moment goes to my very 
heart ; for it would be difficult to conceive the state of 
heart-breaking grief in which that poor old woman has 
lately been weeping beside her once cheerful fireside. 
Give the subject a moment’s serious thought. I cannot 
be so near without stealing over for an instant to enquire 
about Janet. There is a confused report that something 
very distressing occurred at their wedding to-day, but I 
cannot understand what it was, for the ceremony was to 
take place at Dr. Murray’s, where neither Nanny nor 
her mother intended to be present, and the young couple 
went immediately afterwards to the village of Clanpi- 
broch. I shall never be missed by the party here; but 
let me take a kind and compassionate message from you, 
Eleanor, to cheer their hearts, for they greatly need it. 
May I say that your judgment of Nanny shall be sus- 
pended till a fair, candid, and open investigation is made 
into her conduct? for that is what Dr. Murray promises 
to bring about without delay, and to which he says you 
consented.” 

“Did I? The less done in that way the better for 
Nanny, I suspect! but she has completely hood-winked 
that good excellent man, by her plausible stories; and 
we must really get him to hear the truth from Mrs, Gor- 
don and Pauline.” 

‘¢Eleanor !’’ said Matilda, taking her hand, while the 
tears gathered in her eyes,“ you were not always so 
reckless ‘of other people’s misery as nuw! I remember 
the time when we wept together, because Nanny was 
thought to be dying, and our dear aunt Olivia could 
scarcely console us. It would have been better for that 
poor girl to have been cut off then, if her future years 
are to be darkened by disgrace and misery.” 

Matilda spoke with ali the eloquence of intense feel- 
ing; and she had touched the right cord at last. Few 
people whose hearts are recently hardened by worldly 
prosperity can recall the tender emotions of their own 
childhood without sentiments of regret, and without 
having their benumbed feelings softened for a moment 
by observing the contrast of former and present character. 

“ Matilda, you are right! I begin to fear that my 
conduct has been rash and hasty in this business. Poor 
Nanny! every thing most precious in life to her is at 
stake. She certainly was a good, excellent creature 
long ago. I dare not think of it all at present though, 
I see it now, as I ought to have done from the first. She 
may possibly be innocent, and then indeed I have beon 
criminally careless. Ah! Matilda, you are always the 
same, and if our dear aunt could look back, she would 
see you unchanged, but oh what would she think of 
me 2” Eleanor walked rapidly on for a few steps, and 
seemed scarcely able to refrain from bursting into tears, 
“These thoughts sometimes shoot across my mind, 
Matilda, but I dare not let them remain. Do what you 
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like for poor Nanny ; take all the responsibility from me | present, and with characteristic activity, gathered the 


if you can. Bring her back to Barnard Castle when you 
like, and tell her we shall thoroughly and heartily inves- 


the whole affair. Miserable as it would make me 


tigate 
in one respect to find her innocent, I shall most truly 
rejoice at it, and do all that money can do—which is not 


a little—to make up for what she has suffered.” 

“Thank you, dear Eleanor,—a thousand thanks,” 
answered Matilda, accompanying her cousin, who hastily 
rejoined the party, as if afraid to trust herself longer on 
the subject, which had evidently affected her more than 
she wished to acknowledge. A moment afterwards she 
was talking in her usual tone of careless vivacity. 

«“ Mr. Grant, I see you are trying to imitate the Irish 
beggar we met last night; but, as papa’s valet said, when 
he saw the eclipse of the sun, ‘ it is quite a failure, sir :” 
even with all my love of giving alms, you would never 
beguile me of a eingle sous.” 

« Allow me to differ from the last speaker! I could 
bet any sum on being able te maintain myself for a 
month, with no other resource than the credulity of a 
benevolent public. What do you say, Miss Howard ?” 

« Your tone is much too whining and professional. 
I have an instinctive perception of impostors, and could 
almost pledge myself to detect one any where. The 
Irishman, for instance, whom you describe, seems to be 
half knave and half fool, but I should certainly not like 
to meet such a fortune-hunter on the road when I was 
alone, for if ever be got any thing from me it would be 
fear rather than charity that extorted i” 

‘Ah! Matilda is easily moved, and not a bit wiser 
than other people,” said Eleanor, laughing ; “ you would 
have parted with half-a-crown, as I did yesterday, if you 
had seen poor Paddy—though I am certain it went 
straight to the alehouse, or assisted to buy lemons for 
bis fillet of veal.” 

«If [ had thought se, neither force nor fraud should 
have got a shilling out of me,” replied Matilda, smiling, 
while she gradually slackened ber pace, and dropped be- 
hind the other pedestrians, At length having caught a 
favourable opportunity, she left them entirely, and has- 


teed over a rustic bridge which led to the cottage. 


—_— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
The bursting heart, the tearless eye, 
The cold and torpid frame 
lhe smother'd groan, the broken sigh, 
I iit 


grief she dare not name. 


When Matilda swon? open a little white gate, which 


through the garden to Gowanbank, and saw the 


led 


whole landscape brilliantly lighted up with a sheet of 
sunshine, she remembered ber first visits there in autumn, | 


when the placid old woman always met her with a | tongue seemed to be chained when she gazed on the in- 


smiling welcome at the deor, and Martha used to sus- 
pend her labours, with many expressions of pleasure and 
gratitude for the kindness she showed them in coming. 
Often formerly had Matilda lingered on that threshold, 
to breathe the fragrant air, as it wafted the perfume of 
various flowers which then profusely decorated the little 
enclosure ; but the wind had passed over them, and they 
were gone as though they had never been, while thus it 
was also with the peace and cheerfulness which once 
reigned within those walls. 

Sad as were Matilda’s anticipations of the scene which 
awaited her in the cottage, she was far from being pre- 
pared for the sight of such utter desolation as that which 
caught her eye whenshe entered. Old Janet was alone, 
seated upon a low stool, with her face buried in her 
hands, and bowed down almost to her knees, the very 
image of feebleness and misery. Her spinning-wheel, 
the busy hum of which had seldom before been silent, 
now stood idle and neglected ; the furniture, usually so 
clean and polished, looked dusty and disordered; the fire 
had nearly gone out, and ber breakfast, which seemed 
to have been long since prepared, lay untouched by her 
side. How impressive is the silence of extreme grief! 
Matilda stood for a moment immovable at the door with 
surprise at the sight of such unexpected distress, and 
then gently advancing to the old woman, she took her 
by the hand, which was cold as death. Janet feebly re- 
turned the pressure of Miss Howard’s fingers, and looked 
up with an expression of momentary wonder, showing 
a face so haggard, so shrunk, so cold and disconsolate, 
that Matilda started with astonishment; but seeing her 
pnable to speak, she postponed all enquiries for the 
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| administer refreshment to her exhausted frame. 








| her blessing. 
| to them both, and then rushed out of sight. 


| shuddered to think of Nanny’s probable fate. 








remaining embers of the fire together, and relighted 
them into a cheerful blaze. She then boiled the kettle 
afresh, and after preparing some tea, tried to rouse once 
more the old woman’s attention, by entreating her to 
take some. 

There is a magnetic power in the accents of real kind- 
ness which reaches to the inmost recesses of mental 
suffering, and the voice of pity and commiseration in 
which Matilda addressed old Janet spoke instant peace 
to her mind. She looked at first bewildered and faint, 
but gradually revived to a greater appearance of con- 
sciousness, while her sympathising visiter continued to 
Matilda 
could not but wonder to find old Janet so entirely de- 
serted ; but seeing her still unable to speak, she at length 
insisted on supporting her tottering frame to bed, which 
with some difficulty she succeeded in doing. Having 
now done every thing for her bodily comfort, Miss 
Howard ventured to begin a caution and tender enquiry 
into the cause of such unaccountable distress, 

« Janet, I fear you are very unwell to-day ?” 

« Almost in eternity,” replied the old woman, feebly, 
while she turned on Matilda a countenance as perfectly 
white and as rigid as if she had been already dead. 

“ You seem very poorly indeed, Janet; I never saw 
you unfit to work before; and why are none of the 
neighbours here—or Nanny 7” 

«“ They are all gone to look for Aer,” replied she, in a 
hoarse deep voice, and speaking with great eflort, for 
the old woman became frightfully agitated. “Oh, Miss 
Howard,” added she, covering her face with her hands, 
“have you not heard yet! My poor Nanny! we thought 
she had not known the hour of Matty’s wedding—that 
she did not wish to see it—but when all was over, and 
they came out of Dr. Murray’s house, she suddenly ap- 
peared. Her mind was gone, but yet she gave them 
She wished them happiness—she spoke 
No eye 
has seen her since. They tried to stop Nanny, but she 
fled as if a spectre had pursued, and none could speed 
like her. I saw her bonnet brought home from the river, 
but that sweet face, which was the pride of my heart, 
we never shall look upon again. Oh! why did she ever 
leave me !” 

A burst of grief choked the old woman’s utterance, 
and she sobbed aloud. Who can look upon the tears of 
helpless age and not weep also? Matilda’s whole heart 
was melted with pity for the afflicted mother, and she 
Even 
Eleenor had a place in her thoughts at this moment, 
when she reflected on all the remorse that might await 
her for causing so much wretchedness. Matilda’s 


’ 


tense agony of old Janet, and tried to think what might 
be said to console her. She longed to fly for Dr. Mur- 


| ray, whose words would have more experience and au- 
| thority than her own ; but yet she could not go, without 
| first using her best endeavours to soothe and alleviate 
| such heart-rending sorrow. 
| tone of admonition and superiority with which most peo- 
| ple in the height of prosperity can teach others how they 


She did not now take that 


onght to bear sudden calamity and anguish of spirit. 
She did not deal out sentences, nor attempt the slightest 


| exhibition of good sense—but Matilda had a heart to 
| feel, and she feit and knew what would be the effect 


of every word on the suffering mind she desired to com- 
fort. She did not forget that it was to an aged Chris- 
tian she spoke, whose afflictions might obscure the 
brightness of her hope for a moment; but who needed 
only to be reminded of the inheritance which awaited her, 


| rather than to be taught a due estimate of its unspeakable 


worth. 

“ This is a sorrowful hour indeed, Janet,” she said in 
a tone of heartfelt sympathy. “ You may well say, like 
Naomi, ‘ the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me,’ 
I trust, however, that instead of being like Rachael who 
refused to be comforted, you are spared to be an example 
of that power which can support us under the severest 
calamities. I weep myself, Janet, to think of vour af- 
fliction, and what must you feel. But think how short 
a time any of us have to mourn, and how soon you will 
be in the presence of that great Being in a better world, 
who has always been with you on earth.” 

«“ Yes, Miss Howard, death seems neither so strange 
nor so distant as it used to do, and oh! it will be wel- 








come now. I am in the dark strait, when grief has 


struck me to the heart, and resignation has scarcely yet 
been granted. Age and gray hairs, sickness and in- 
firmity, have all been gathering round me for years, and 
my heart was still supported and cheerful—but my child 
—my poor Nanny ; she has destroyed herself, and how 
can I ever know peace again! My sorrow is the only 
one that religion does not cure, because the more I think, 
the worse it seems, that she should have died in a way 
which religion forbids, Every step that approaches my 
door this day, seems to bring me the last awful tidings, 
or perhaps to be the sound of those who ure bearing in 
her lifeless body.” 

“We are not certain of the worst yet. She may 
possibly be saved. Let us cling to hope, and remember 
that Nanny was quite unconscious of what she did—her 
intellects have certainly been wandering for some time 
past.” 

“She was deeply tried, Miss Howard; she was dis- 
graced and desperate. Oh! it comforts me to hear you 
still speak of hope. No one would say this morning 
that they had any, She flew straight to the river, which 
is deep and rapid. IfI could but see Nanny once again 
— if I could but hear that she was cleared of all the evil 
that has been said—my eyes would close on every earthly 
concern in thankfulness and peace.” 

“We may trust, Janet, that her former companions 
who raised these stories, will now be shocked at the 
mischief they have done, and repent sufficiently to make 
them confess ber innocence. Miss Fitz-Patrick was 
already resolved to investigate the whole affair, and 
though justice is sometimes reserved for a better world, 
still I hope that even now your daughter’s character will 
be cleared.” 

“ You are right my good young ledy —either now or 
hereafter the truth will be known, and why should I be 
impatient! My days on earth will be few, and they 
must not be wasted in vain lamentation. That dear 
child is taken from me, probably to make life less desira- 
ble, when its close is so near—and death less a subject 
of regret. I have a great work to do, for I must pre- 
pare to suffer and to die, not as those who have no hope; 
and though nature feels, and my heart seems broken for 
Nanny, yet tbe Christian may believe, in such an hour 
of extremity, that this sorrow is the last which shall 
come throughout an endless eternity.” 

Matilda thought, from Janet’s altered appearance, 
that indeed she had not long to endure, whatever the 
result of her suspense might be; and having extended 
her visit to the utmost possible limit, she now prepared 
to withdraw, especially after having been relieved by the 
entrance of a neighbour, who had hastened back from 
his unsuccessful search. An expression of resignation 
and peace gradually stole over the old woman’s coun- 
tenance far different from the ghastly and haggard look 
which it had worn when she entered ; and Janet slowly 
and solemiily raised herself in the bed, and pronounced 
a devout blessing on her young and lovely visiter. 
«“ Now,” added she, “I shall endeavour patiently to await 
the time, when it shall be my turn, like the grass, to he 
cut down ; and though she, who was as the flower of the 
grass, is fallen before me, yet the word of the Lord en- 
dureth, and shall be my portion for ever. It comforts 
the heart of a poor, helpless being like me, Miss Howard, 
that there are rich and precious blessings which my 
prayers may bring down on one whom I have no other 
way to serve, and many and constant shall they be for 
you. Farewell, my kind young friend; you leave me 
as well as [ shall be on this side of eternity ; and proba- 
bly our next meeting will take place where uncertainty 
and sorrow will be for ever atan end. Grief and sick- 
ness are our best apprenticeship for death.” 

—— 


CHAPTER XX. 
Iam unable, yonder beggar cries, 
To stand or go. If he says true, he lies. 
Donne. 
A heavy fall of snow had come on while Matilda 
remained at Gowanbank, but the weather now cleared 
up into the very beau idéal of a winter day—bright, 
cold, and clear. The air was like ice, the pure, unsul- 
lied snow lay thickly over the buried fields, and a cloud- 
less sunshine threw the broad shadows of the overhang- 
ing branches along her path. 
She looked upon the glittering landscape around, and 
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experienced that rapturous pleasure of existence, which, 
independent of every other cause often exhilarates the 
spirits amidst such scenes of natural beauty, and gives a 
sensation of happiness which can scarcely be traced to 
its source. Every thing seemed new and delightful. 
The blue ethereal sky, in its matchless splendour, pro- 
claimed the glory of Him who has stretched the heavens 
as aspan. It would be as easy for our bodies to exist 
without the beating pulse within, as for our minds to 
live in a religious state without meditation ; and Matilda 
now reflected, in astonishment, how much her thoughts 
were lately occupied and almost engrossed, with the 
amusements and petty interests of the little circle in 
which she had recently mingled. Excepting Sir Alfred, 
and, she could not but add, with a smile of partial indul- 
gence, an exception also in favour of Mr. Grant, the 
visiters then at Barnard Castle seemed, in their conduct, to 
resemble a number of spoiled, and not very amiable child- 
ren, in their continual necessity for restless excitement, 
their exaggerated views of every little vexation which 
interrupted present gratification, their total regardlessness 
of each other’s real feelings, and their almost undisguised 
desire of pre-eminence and distinction. The Miss Clif- 
fords gloried in testifying openly an abhorrence of Cap- 
tain M‘Tartan and Mr. Armstrong, as if they had been 
themselves the highest caste of Brahmins thrown into 
contact with a couple of Pariahs from the desert; while 
Colonel Pendarvis and Major Foley lived in a perpetual 
horror of Miss Marabout and Miss Murray, whom they 
pricked their ears and shied at, as one of their own 
hunters would have done at a donkey on the road, and 
whom they classed together as a couple of undistin- 
guishable old maids, Lord de Mainbury at the same 
time, looked down on the major and the colonel, as 
mere soldiers of fortune who could scarcely keep a 
tolerable stud; and Lord Alderby despised Lord de 
Mainbury, as a man of yesterday, while he constantly 
whispered some old family tradition about his lordship’s 
grandfather having once been butler at Alderby Forest. 
Matilda wondered to think that all this was considered 
the highest refinement of good-breeding, and she could 
not but reflect how inferior the dancing-master and the 
school of fashion are to that school of the heart which 
taught how the feelings of the most insignificant are to 
be treated with respect, and how each should consider 
another better than himself; but religion is intended to 
eradicate entirely that selfishness, which it is the utmost 
effort of mere good manners to conceal, and which many 
who profess to be perfectly well-bred do not even attempt 
to hide. Matilda had often remarked that many people 
will treat such as are decidedly their inferiors with kind- 
ness and condescension, while the whole weight of their 
exclusiveness and repulsive hauteur is reserved for those 
who approach the nearest to themselves in rank and 
station, because then comes the struggle for that pre- 
eminence which they are anxious to assert; and even 
with some who affect to act on Christian principle, it 
becomes a salvo to their own consciences if they stoop 
gracefully to encourage those who are far removed from 
themselves, and, at the same time, rudely elbow off such 
as they come in immediate contact with. 

Her steps seemed as light as the falling snow, while 
Matilda advanced speedily homewards, and rapidly en- 
tered a long, narrow lane which led towards the approach. 
A few foot-marks in the centre pointed out the path, and 
showed that others had preceded her there during that 
morning, or else the air of profound solitude which per- 
vaded the whole scene might have made it appear as if 
there were not another being in the world but herself. 
The massy stems of the beech-trees, like a long colonnade 
of pillars, rose in majestic dignity on each side, throwing 
their long branches out till they met overhead, and were 
curiously interlaced in the distance, like a Gothic window 
of some ancient cathedral. The resplendent snow glit- 
tering like sunshine on marble, stretched as far as her 
eye could reach, and the dazzling beams of a setting sun 
reposed on the far distant mountains, and shed a glow 
of ruddy light over the horizon. The air was perfectly 
still, and not a sound could be heard but her own foot- 
step on the crisp, unyielding frost, until Matilda was 
suddenly startled from her agreeable meditations by the 
loud rough voice of a beggar, who emerged from behind 
a hedge, and, to her no small alarm, addressed her. His 
appearance, which seemed by no means prepossessing, 
answered completely to the description she had already 
heard from Eleanor. He was dressed in a long, loose 





great-coat, such as is usually worn by the country people 
in that neighbourhood; a large handkerchief, which 
covered his ears was tied over the rag of a hat with | 
which his head was adorned. His face seemed begrimmed | 
with snuff, and one of his eyes was fast closed up, which 
gave a strange, unnatural contortion to his whole features. 
He looked athletic, though evidently very lame, and his | 
accent was Irish. : 

“ Och! long life to your honour, and many of them, 
madam,” said he, coming up to her, in a tone of hu- | 
mour, which called an irresistible smile into Matilda’s | 
countenance. “Sure you'll be after giving something | 
to a poor distressed cratur, who has nine starving childer, | 
besides myself, and not a drop of comfort for any of us! | 
Give me a tinpenny, and, by your lave, you'll never be 
a farthing the poorer.” 

Matilda could not help being amused at the dégagé 
air with which he addressed her, and the look of Irish | 
humour which glittered in his only eye; but she hur. | 
ried on without answering, being a determined enemy | 





to imposture. 

“It’s you that have the face of charity and goodness, 
ma’am! sure you'll not belie such looks! winter would 
turn to summer at the sight of ye! Indeed, miss, we 
are in very indolent circumstances.” 

“T can give you nothing at present,” replied Matilda, 
trying to look very stern and decided. ‘Call at Bar- 
nard Castle to-morrow, and perhaps Sir Richard may 
have your case enquired into.” 

“ But a lady like yourself wouldn't be after walking | 
without a purse entirely! and you'll give something as | 
a token of respect. A poor boy such as I, wouldn’t be | 
after returning empty-handed as he came out; and | 
throth, it’s not an hour since I dreamed that one like 
yourself came by. Didn’t I see you, as plain as my 
staff, taking a shilling out to give me, and return the 
purse into your bag ?” 

“ You know,” answered Matilda, hurrying rapidly on, 
“ dreams go by contraries.”’ 

“ Then it’s the purse you'll give me, and the shilling 
you'll keep! och, but that bates the world. By the stick 
in my hand, I'd cut a throat any day for half as much!” 
cried the beggar in an ecstasy of gratitude; “ you're a 
lady every inch of you! ‘The purse, then, if you plase, 
ma’am, and thanks t’ ye!” 

He held out his hand with an air more like command 
than entreaty, and Matilda began less and less to like 
her persevering companion. « We must examine into 
your claims,” said she, hurriedly ; “ I ever give to peo- 
ple who beg on the high road.” 

“Och, honey! is it in your parlour that I must 
come? And for character, I'd refer you to Paddy 
O’Connar from Kilkenny. No!—he’s been in jail this | 
month past—the drink makes fools of us all. ‘Then | 
there’s Jerry Sullivan, but he’s gone beyond seas ; just | 
a trifle of money he lifted! We're all tarred with the 
same stick; but you'll hear the very best of me from 
myself, and who knows better? I’m mortal sober al- | 
ways? and haven’t tasted above three glasses to-day ; | 
but I'll drink your health this afternoon with the two | 
shillings you’re going to give me; and may you never | 
die while you live.” 

Matilda really wished it had been less against all 
principle and conscience to bestow something on the 
poor man, whose reckless audacity had a degree of 
humour along with it, which diverted her in spite of 
considerable alarm which she felt at their being so com- 
pletely alone. 

“Troth, ma’am,” added he in a piteous tone, “ you 
don’t know what I may be reduced to, if something is 
not given me soon.” 

«To what?” asked Matilda, rather relenting. 

“To work, ma’am! Bestow a trifle on me any how, 
for I wouldn’t wish to rob you.” 

There was something sinister in the villain’s eye when 
he said this, which greatly intimidated Matilda, who ex- 
pected the next instant that he would snatch away her 
bag, or perhaps even produce a pistol. She quickened 
her steps, but became more and more alarmed on dis- | 
covering that he walked faster also; and his lameness, 
which had been at first so conspicuous, became scarcely 
perceptible. If he had been walking for a wager, it | 
would have been impossible to keep up better with her 
accelerated pace. At length a sharp turn in the lane 
disclosed another long, straight path, of nearly half a | 
mile in extent, about the centre of which Matilda de- 


167 
scried the distant appearance of a gentleman. Instantly, 
with the speed of thought, she darted forward, and know- 
ing that few people could ever keep up with her rapidity, 
she flew on for protection towards the figure in advance. 
No sooner did the Irishman observe ber intention to take 
flight, than he siarted forward, evidently desirous to im- 
pede her progress, and when sbe quickly eluded his in- 
tention, he loudly vociferated for her to stop. ‘Terror 
now gave wings to Matilda’s feet, which scarcely touched 
the ground, so that long after the beggar had ceased his 
pursuit, she continued to fly, thinking she still heard the 
sound of his footsteps, and his loud calls on her to re- 
turn. She even fancied, for a moment, that her own 
name was reiterated in the distant air, and that a noise 
like laughter echoed behind, but all this only gave fresh 
impetus to her speed. The next moment, panting, 
breathless, and faint, Matilda overtook the person whose 
form at a distance had encouraged her to attempt an 
escape, and grasping his arm with convulsive energy, 
she could not articulate a word, but stood for some mo- 
ments gasping to recover herself. At length, having 
raised her head to look at this unintentional deliverer, 
she suddenly encountered the astonished gaze of Sir 
Alfred Douglas. If fear had already deprived Matilda 
of utterance, agitation now completely overpowered ber. 
The scene she had lately gone through at Gowanbank, 
the panic which had seized her about the Irishman, and 
the contusion of having intruded so unexpectedly on 
Sir Alfred, altogether combined to agitate her nerves so 
powerfully, that every attempt to articulate only ended 
in a convulsive quiver of the lips. She pointed back- 
wards on the path which had so lately been the scene of 
her flight, but not a trace was left of the miscreant who 
had alarmed her, and overcome wiih the shock, she leaned 
against a tree and burst into tears. 

After anxiously surveying the surrounding country, 
where nothing appeared visible but a wild waste of snow 
—and after pausing -ome moments in the evident hope 
of an explanation, which Matilda’s increasing agitation 
rendered every moment more improbable, Sir Alfred at 
length turned to her with a look of respectful interest, 
but at the same time he spoke with good humoured 
raillery, while still gazing all round, in obvious perplexity 
and surprise, 

“ Pray, Miss Howard, what planet have you dropped 
from? It is said that talking of friends always brings 
them into one’s presence ; but if thinking had the same 
effect, you would never be absent from me. I am con- 
cerned to observe how much you have been frightened ; 
tell me what I can do? Show me any tangible oe to 
exercise my valour on—I am ready to shed the last drop 
of my blood and so forth—but rub my eyes as I may, 
there is really nothing to be seen. It can scarcely be our 
old enemy the ghost, in such broad daylight! Above 
all things, do not treat me to a fainting fit, as I have no 
turn for nervous complaints, and could scarcely find a 
drop of water within three miles at least!” 

Matilda could not help smiling, and made a vain 
attempt to speak, but her voice died away in inarticu- 
late whispers. Sir Alfred now became seriously embar- 
rassed and distressed. He took her hand with a look 
of real sympathy, and anxiously watched Matilda’s 
countenance. 

“It is only a trifle,” said she, attempting to laugh, but 
still unable to finish her sentence. 

“Can any thing be a trifle that relates to you 2” re- 
plied he, in a tone which only increased her confusion ; 
but at length, by a powerful effort, she so far recovered 
as to begin some hurried explanation in broken sen- 
tences, of all that had occurred during the morning, 
when, having accidentally looked round, and giving a 
sudden exclamation of alarm, she pointed to a neigh- 
bouring hedge, over which the beggar’s head had for a 
moment become visible, though he instantly afterwards 
vanished, Sir Alfred did, however, catch a momentaty 
glimpse of him likewise, and rushing forward, he sprung 
over the fence, and seized the Irishman by the collar. 
Matilda’s first impulse would have been to resume her 
flight, but terror chained her to the spot, an agitated 
spectator of the scene. She felt amazed at the agility 
and strength of Sir Alfred, who usually appeared so 
inert; and temporary suspense terminated in the most 
animated sensation of pleasure, when she saw her un- 
expected champion wrest the miscreant’s stick out of his 
hand, and at once overpower him. 

“T]’ll bet ten to one you don’t do that again, Sir Al- 














fred!” exclaimed a voice that seemed familiar to Ma- 

« You took me at a complete disadvantage, 
more overcome with surprise than even by 

ur extraordinary prowess. Do indulge me with an- 
other round, Douglas, and let Miss Howard be bottle. 
holder !”’ 

“ Grant, your idea of a jest is rather different from 
mine!” replied Sir Alfred, with as little appearance of 
surprise as if he had known him all along. A distant 
laugh was immediately afterwards heard approaching, 


and Eleanor appeared rapidly advancing with the rest of 





tilda’s ears. 


for I was 


her party, and exclaiming in a tone of triumphant plea- 
sure, “ Well, this is really beyond my hopes! Matilda 
is such an easy dupe that there is no glory in imposing 
upon her! but you, Sir Alfred, who could have expected 


it; Mr. Grant, [ give you infinite credit for executing 
| udmpably. ‘The giant has turned into a 
It is the best joke, without exception, that 


my p im 
wind-mill. 
j cver Ww ! 

« Then you have been unfortunate, for I never knew 
a worse,” replied Sir Alfred, looking at the pale coun- 
tenance of Matilda, who was doing her utmost to get up 
| Some people will sacrifice more for a bad 
jest than I would ever do for a good one. Miss Howard, 
let me hope that you have not suffered materially from 
this amusing little jeu d'esprit "ded 

« Not at all!’ answered Matilda, ina tremulous voice, 
while her limbs shook so that she could scarcely stand. 
“I shall recover in a moment. How stupid of me not 
at once! J am quite well now.” 
‘Allow me to differ!” said Sir Alfred. “ You are 


a laugh. 


» see the whole 


still very nervous, and [ must insist on your taking my 
artim. ‘ : ; 

“ With great pleasure,” replied she, colouring and 
smiling 

«“] wish it had been my hand that you are so willing 
to accept,” added Sir Alfred, in an under tone; and 
when Matilda looked up for a moment, his eyes were 
fixed upon her with a look of penetrating interest. 
«« Miss Howard,” added he, in an altered voice, “ I trust 
you will believe me incapable of lightly alluding to a 
ubject which is of sacred importance to me, and in 
which my whole future happiness may yet be at stake. 
I know not what interest it may hereafter have for you, 
but it involves every earthly hope of my own existence. 
‘Time will enable me to explain the circumstances which 
have involved me for the present in a situation of em- 
barrassment, in which my conduct has been such as 
tight have been misconstrued by any one less candid 
and generous than yourself. I could not even dare to 


say so much as I[ have done, were it not for the fear that 


you may attribute that reserve to inclination, which is 
only the result of temporary necessity.” 

Matilda suddenly recollected at this moment what 
Miss Marabout had said respecting a promise of Sir 
Alired’s to his mother, on the subject of at least post- 
poning any declaration or engagement; and without 
pausing to analyse the emotions to which this remem- 
brance gave rise, she made a hurried and agitated reply. 
Sir Alfred then led the conversation into a new channel, 


involving an interesting discussion of various subjects, 
wherein that similarity and diversity of opinion was 


elicited between the parties which gives its highest zest 
to conversation, leading them on insensibly to the de- 
velopment of those sacred principles and engrossing in- 


terests in which both were so deeply versed. 
“Mr. Grant!” said Eleanor, looking sarcastically 
after Matilda, «my cousin has got up a perfect scene on 


this occasion! You should really assist in supporting 
her home!” 
‘No! no! I have performed my part to please you, 


but it went too far, When once I get into the spirit of 
any thing there is no stopping me. { once acted mad 
‘Tom en the summit of Dover Cliff, and if Douglas had 
not seized hold of me in time, would have fairly leaped 
over in the enthusiasm of the moment. But positively, 
Miss Fitz-Patrick, I am afraid of your cousin, she is so 
very fascinating. Such perfect naiveté and good hu- 
mour, with so much talent and principle, have altogether 
captivated me, and I would propose to her to-morrow, if 
you can give me a single peg to hang a hope upon.” 

“ Indeed!” said Eleanor, changing colour, and with a 
look of angry surprise. “It was scarcely necessary to 
tell me this! I thought you had known the world bet- 
ter, Mr. Grant, than to entertain one lady with a rbap- 
sody on the charms of another !” 
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«Ah! Miss Fitz-Patrick! we understand each other 
now, and you acted very fairly long since, by putting 
me on my guard in good time against presumption. 
You know very well that I went through all the agonies 
of death for you last year, and how hard a struggle it 
cost me to fly away on the wings of disappointment. 
As Don Whiskerandos says, however, ‘One can’t stay 
dying here for ever!’ and I should not have ventured 
te your enchanted castle at all if there had been the 
least apprehension of troubling you with a relapse. My 
present case is equally hopeless, unfortunate man that I 
am! for every one may see how completely Sir Alfred 
is devoted to Miss Howard, and there probably exists 
not a man living who presumes to imagine he could 
rival him.” 

“You are in jest, Mr. Grant!” exclaimed Eleanor, 
angrily, for every word he had said spoke daggers to her 
vanity. “Sir Alfred cares no more for my cousin than 
for Miss Marabout.” 

“ Pray convince me of that, for I shall be most will- 
ing to believe it. Indeed, Miss Fitz-Patrick, there are 
not two Matilda Howards in the world, or I might be 
happy; but as it is now, my friend Douglas deserves 
her, and you may depend upon it they understand each 
other.” 

Eleanor walked rapidly on, in evident agitation, and 
preserved an unbroken silence for some time, while Mr. 
Grant endeavoured to seem unconscious of it, and sung, 
in the most beautiful cadences of his melodious wice, 
the air of “ One struggle more !” suiting the tune to the 
words, for it gradually deepened into melancholy, till the 
sound at length died away entirely, and, for the first time 
in their lives, Eleanor and her ci-devant lover pursued 
their course without speaking. Mr.-Grant had long 
wished for an opportunity of communicating to Miss 
Fitz-Patrick his conjecture respecting Sir Alfred’s at- 
tachment, because, in his anxious solicitude for her hap- 
piness, he observed the increasing interest she took in 
his friend’s society, and could not but apprehend that it 
might be dangerous to her peace; for, greatly valuing, 
as he did, the high character and brilliant talents of Sir 
Alfred, he thought it impossible to over estimate the 
admiration and attachment which he ought to excite. 

Nothing could be a greater mistake, however, than 
the conjecture of Mr. Grant with respect to Eleanor’s 
real feelings. Her vanity would have become deeply 
woun ted, could she have been convinced that Sir Alfred 
viewed her with indifference; but te imagine for a mo- 
ment that he also preferred Matilda, was so revolting to 
her wishes, that she could not allow it to be possible, 
though the suggestion renewed in her mind that rank. 
ling feeling of jealousy which had long burnt fiercely 
within her breast, and occasioned actual misery to her- 
self, while it destroyed every emotion towards her cousin 
but dislike. Painful, nevertheless, and corroding as was 
the state of her mind on this subject, Mr. Grant little 
imagined how greatly he erred in attributing to disap- 
pointment, on account of his friend, the sudden paleness 
of Eleanor’s cheek, and the unnatural hectic which suc- 
ceeded it. No one could appreciate more highly than 
Mis§ Fitz-Patrick did the noble appearance and high 
reputation of Sir Alfred. That which gave its richest 
embellishment to both, his unswerving principle and his 
deep devotion of mind, she could neither know nor 
value—yet she saw him the object of universal respect 
and admiration ; she knew him to be gifted with every 
thing that gives grace or dignity to high station; and 
she had long considered it as a triumph which she must 
one day achieve to see Sir Alfred at her feet. To gain 
such a victory Eleanor never paused to consider how far 
her own happiness or his might be involved in the enter- 
prise; but her feelings were in reality no more than 
many young and enthusiastic minds must frequently 
experience in the presence of any one whose distin- 
guished conduct has gained him pre-eminence in the 
world. The sentiment of profound interest and admi- 
ration with which she regarded him might have been 
transferred, almost unaltered, to the first celebrated poet 
or applauded orator, or successful hero whom she acci- 
dentally met—it was even with a modification of the 
same feeling that she admired and endeavoured to please 
Dr. Murray, for vanity alone rendered her desirous to 
gain a supreme interest with one whom every other per- 
son was seeking to attract. But there was a deeper 
sentiment in the breast of Miss Fitz-Patrick, which had 
long been smothered, but which now made itself heard 





with a voice that could not be stilled. Never till this 
moment had she doubted the constancy and the fervency 
of Mr. Grant’s attachment, nor that the day would come 
when she should be called on to choose between him and 
his friend. If ever she became wearied and disgusted 
by the officious assiduities of her self-interested Jovers, 
who, she was conscious, were admirers more of her estate 
than of herself, she had Jong been accustomed to recur 
with her earliest feelings of regard to Mr. Grant’s un- 
alterable affection, for it was impossible to know him, 
and to doubt its entire disinterestedness. The frank and 
open hearted disposition of her former lover, his graceful 
manners and high tone of independence and good feel- 
ing, had long since made an indelible impression on her 
heart ; and there had been a degree of considerate kind- 
ness in his tone and manner of late, partaking more of 
the friend than of the lover, which she had attributed to 
diffidence, while it pleased and gratified her. Unaccus- 
tomed to restraint or to self-examination, Miss Fitz- 
Patrick went on recklessly following the bent of every 
wayward and fantastic caprice, but forgetful that the 
destiny of her whole future life might be involved in 
the impression which her conduct conveyed at a time 
when she was thus thinking only of instant gratification. 
While Eleanor felt surprised and shoéked to discover Mr. 
Grant’s estrangement, she could not but remember now 
a thousand instances in which her own careless indiffer- 
ence and heedless vivacity must have given him a full 
conviction that the alteration was mutual. Whatever 
Eleanor actually possessed she became indifferent to, and 
saw only its defects—but uncertainty always brought 
forth its real worth; and above all, her lover now ap- 
peared to the utmost advantage in her eyes when he was 
irretrievably lost; every evidence of his altered feelings 
enhanced beyond measure the merit and the value of her 
liberated captive ; and when he spoke of his former ad- 
miration in a careless tone, which showed how entirely 
it was considered asa “ tale of other times,” she no longer 
thought of his small property and uncertain inheritance, 
but she felt the inestimable value of his long tried attach- 
ment; and she for the first time became fully aware of 
the place he occupied in her affections. 

To conceal these thoughts from every one, and espe- 
cially from Mr. Grant, became now Eleanor’s first object ; 
and no one who observed her brilliant spirits during that 
evening and the following day, could have suspected the 
aching void which she felt within her heart, the loathing 
with which she viewed all that had hitherto dazzled or 
delighted her, and the melancholy depression which she 
vainly endeavoured to conquer, Life seemed to Eleanor 
for the time like a dreary farce, in which she must act 
her part with spirit, on account of the spectators, to 
whom her own private feelings were indifferent and un- 
known. Mr. Grant alone perceived the change, which 
he attributed entirely to the discovery of Sir Alfred’s 
previous attachment, though Eleanor still disbelieved 
that, and saw nothing in his conduct towards Matilda to 
disprove her own opinion. She had no conception of 
strong feeling which was not displayed; and in the 
silent interest with which Sir Alfred attended to all Ma- 
tilda said, and in the unobtrusive attentions which acci- 
dentally fell under her notice, she acknowledged™no ap- 
prehensions to herself of a deeper sentiment than the 
most ordinary civility. 

Mr. Grant redoubled his assiduities to Eleanor, with 
a friendly desire to divert her thoughts from Sir Alfred, 
whom he fancied that she observed with a degree of 
anxious interest, the motive for which he entirely mis- 
conceived. ‘There was more of gravity and feeling than 
usual towards her, on account of his consciousness that 
she was suffering—he blamed himself for not having 
sooner put Eleanor on her gaard; and never did his 
powers of entertainment and fascination come out with 
greater effect than on the first evening when Miss Fitz- 
Patrick became conscious that she had lost him for ever. 


—<— 


CHAPTER XXI. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

GoLpsMITRA. 
“ No moffins—and cold rolls for breakfast !—that is 

a sure indication of its being Sunday,” cried Eleanor, 
next morning, with a forced atterapt at vivacity, “TI 
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om always more hungry to-day than any other day ia 
the week, one has so little to do. If any body proposes 
going to church-this bleak snowy morning, I must order 
the carriage at twelve, and our pew may be recommend- 
ed as the best of all places for cultivating coughs, colds, 
rheumatisms, influenzas, and all the ills flesh is heir to. 
Lady Susan: No, by the way, this is your letter- 
writing day. I always know when to expect a line, if 
you are in my debt. Lady Montague! with that cold, 
it is out of the question. Young ladies! Charlotte Clif- 
ford! your weekly headach has come on, Well. then, 
the noes have it, and we may read prayers in the library, 
with Miss Marabout for chaplain.” 

Miss Fitz-Patrick cautiously shunned looking towards 
her cousin, who felt conscious of the intended omission. 
Her colour rose, but she carefully avoided appearing to 
notice the oversight, and continued calmly conversing 
with Mr. Grant, who had previously addressed her. 

“Stop, Miss Fitz-Patrick, we have not been polled 
yet,” said he, turning hasiily round; “ here is one vote, 
I am certain, on the opposite side.” 

“ Oh, no,” whispered Matilda, anxiously, for she al- 
ready anticipated the pleasure of stealing off and pro- 
ceeding alone to Gaelfield; «I have a conveyance of my 
own which takes me alwa's to church and back again. 
It is the safest and most wholesome diligence in the 
world, which Eleanor knows I[ constantly use from pre- 
ference, in all weathers, and on all occasions.” 

«“ You don’t mean to walk !—it would be impossible 
to get through the snow without stilts to-day.” 

« And yet many who are much more delicate than I 
am will make the effort. You have no idea, Mr. Grant, 
what frail old creatures will come tottering to church 
this morning—what numbers will rise from beds of sick- 
ness to go there, and what hundreds have learned from 
Dr. Marray to forget present inconvenience, while seek- 
ing to avoid future misery. If I had not a paramount 
interest of my own in frequenting church, I would even 
go to-day for the pleasure of sympathising with others 
in the joy it gives many to attend. Poor old Janet said 
yesterday that it was the only remaining happiness 
which she could feel it possible to enjoy in this world; 
and for my own part, I hope and believe it will survive 
all others.” 

“This is the first time, Miss Howard, that I ever 
thought you had a tolerable opinion of me,” replied Mr. 
Grant, in a vuice between jest and earnest ; “ you only 
speak seriously to those who are in some degree to be 
trusted, and in whom you can take an interest. I must 
have always appeared a mere Tom Fool in your eyes, 
for I deserved nothing better, and yet when we are to- 
gether I have occasionally feli— ; but it is no matter 
now,” added he, in a tone of agitation, and, turning 
suddenly round, he looked at Sir Alfred for a moment 
in silence. “No, I would make no change, if it had 
even been possible. I do not wish it. With all my 
faults, let me never be selfish.” 

“Grant, my good fellow, what were you soliloquising 
there for with such a tragical look?” said Sir Alfred, 
taking his arm as they left the breakfast-room ; «I hope 
it was the rehearsal of such an oration for the hustings 
as shall resound throughout the universe next Tuesday ?” 

“IT was thinking, Douglas, of a different election, in 
which your success is still more to be envied; but on 
both you shall have my warmest and most hearty con- 
gratulations,” 

“ Do not feel too sure of my requiring them on either 
occasion,” said Sir Alfred with emotion. “ You are 
aware, Grant, that I have no concealments from a friend 
like yourself, and that I am still bound to remain in un- 
certainty with respect to Miss Howard’s sentiments.” 

“Can you seriously mean to express any doubt of 
success?” asked Mr. Grant, in a tone of incredulity. 
“Tt is not like you, Douglas, to affect such a thing.” 

“If my acceptance were an affair that rested merely 
on the ordinary calculations of prudence and eligibility, 
I might be as confident as you expect; but where prin- 
ciple and inclination are alone likely to be consulted, you 
might feel, Grant, if you were as deeply attached as I 
am, what suspense and diffidence mean.” 

“Say what you will, I only wish my prospects were 
as happy and as securely founded as yours, Douglas; 
but it is enough to have a friend whose prosperity is as 
dear to me as my own. Many an hour of good counsel 
you have wasted on me, but the day has come when I 
begin to perceive its full value, and to think that my 
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time, talents, and opportunities such as they are, might 
be put out to better interest than they have ever brought 
me yet.” 

Sir Alfred clasped his friend’s hand in his own with 
emotion, while he looked earnestly and seriously in his 
countenance, “Grant! there was but one thing wanting 
to the perfect unity of our friendship. I always believed 
that this hour would arrive. Let us talk together alone, 
for [have much to say. Perhaps you will walk with 
me to church ?” 

“If it rained icebergs I will.” 

Matilda paused before entering the church, to admire, 
as she had often done before, a degree of neatness un- 
usual in country churchyards, which often gave her 
pleasure as she passed. Miss Murray had once described 
the disorder in which she originally found it, with long 
rank grass, and nettles wavirg in neglected luxuriance 
over the departed fathers of the congregation; a few 
wretched unwholesome sheep pasturing amidst the 
graves, while the broken and dilapidated wall admitted 
children and dogs from the village to play their noisy 
gambols amidst broken and ruinous tomb-stones, which 
it was a favourite amusement with the boys to deface. 
Dr. Murray often saw occasion to lament such irreve- 
rence for the dead in other places, but it was one of his 
earliest acts at Gaelfield to assert that respect which is 
duc from human beings towards each other, even in 
their last stage of humiliation and decay. He considered 
that the universal feeling, even among savage nations, 
of veneration for their deceased friends and parents, 
was one of the few natural impulses which is really 
respectable, and ought to be encouraged. He could ad- 
mire no enlightened wisdom that raised men above those 
little sympathies and tendernesses of nature, and with- 
out long delay he abolished the use of churchyard mut- 
ton in his parish—repaired the wall, mowed down the 
grass, re-erected many prostrate tomb-stones, and restored 
to the whole scene that air of silent and solemn dignity 
suited to the awful habitation of the dead. 

Matilda was seated in church for some time before the 
service began, and watched with agreeable interest the 
gathering of a very numerous congregation, whose coun- 
tenances wore an expression of salutary seriousness 
which harmonised with the reflections of her own mind, 
and made her conscious that the pleasure of sympathy 
is indeed a welcome auxiliary to that of devotion, while 
our prayers are mingled with those of others in the pub- 
lic worship of God. Her heart expanded with joy and 
peace when she considered herself placed there to enjoy 
the rich moral and intellectual feast, to which all who 
are willing may consider themselves invited guests; and 
Matilda could not but think what infinite wisdom there 
is in the appointment of a stated period, when the 
busiest, the most ignorant, the most careless, and the 
most diffident may, in a moment, without effort, without 
difficulty, without being ashamed, or even conspicuous, 
enjoy the advice and the entire concentrated knowledge 
and experience of such a man as Dr. Murray, whose 
whole existence was devoted to seeking out those truths 
which could be told them-in an hour; and Matilda re- 
flected with what despair men might have often dropped 
down on the threshold of religion, if their own unas- 
sisted efforts had been the only human means by which 
the powerful convictions of conscience must be followed 
up. Day by day Dr. Murray repeated over the simplest 
truths to his people. Like a mother teaching her child 
his simple hymn, which she rehearses again and again 
without making perceptible progress, till at length he is 
found to be thoroughly, though gradually versed in his 
lesson, so the venerable pastur constantly reverted to 
first principles. He varied his explanations also by a 
profusion of apt illustrations, by the mention of appro- 
priato incidents, by allusions to circumstances of general 
interest in the congregation, and by quoting largely from 
other theologians; at the same time, Dr. Murray never 
mentioned from the pulpit any names, however eminent, 
which are not recorded in holy Scripture, for he con- | 
sidered that no authority should be so honoured, from | 
the seat of ministerial instruction, except such as are 
divinely appointed. 

When the service was about to commence, Matilda | 
heard a step advancing along the gallery, which proved | 
to be that of Sir Alfred, who placed himself in an oppo. | 
site corner of the pew, and without giving even a tran- 
sient glance around, he opened the large Bible which 
lay before him. Mr. Grant followed, and, with charac- | 
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teristic rapidity threw himself into a seat, instinclively 
passed his fingers through his hair, looked at his watch, 
and then folding his arms, he fell into a profound, and 
evidently very serious meditation. 

Dr. Murray’s deep, meiodious voice broke the solemn 
silence which prevailed, and as he proceeded in the ser- 
vice, intense attention might be traced in every counte- 
nance. So absorbing was the interest with which 
Matilda listened, that she at once forgot there was 
another individual in the sacred edifice but herself and 
the preacher, while every word seemed to be directed 
immediately to her own conscience. The energy of Dr. 
Murray’s address, which seemed always skilfully aimed 
at the heart, consisted not in vehemence of gesticulation, 
or in rhetorical display, but there was an impressive 
dignity in his manner, and a power in the modulations 
of his richly toned voice, which enchained the most 
wandering mind, while his profound vein of thought, 
his forcible arguments, and his awful views of life, in all 
its hopes, its fears, and its responsibilities, evinced that a 
full conviction rested on his own mind of the tremendous 
importance attached tu those subjects on which he treated, 
and that, whether he described the terrors or the hopes 
of the gospel, his language was that of a heart filled 
with reverence towards God, and with love towards man, 
Dr. Murray made a rule to avoid prolixity in his sermons. 
Every thing he did was upon reflection and principle, 
rather than from impulse; and as his object was “ by 
any means to win some,” he considered that infirmities 
of age, restlessness in childhood, and languor from in- 
disposition, limited the power of attention in many ; 
while, even to the most devout of his people, ample 
leisure was desirable at home tg digest what they had 
heard, by meditation and prayer. Many unskilful attend- 
ants on the sick have imagined that if, by administering 
a small dose of medicine, they diminished the evil, an 
unlimited application would produce instant recovery ; 
but, as Baxter says, “it is safer to feed your flock like 
chickens than to cram them like turkeys.” Dr. Murray, 
therefore, was never heard to boast of having found it 
impossible to stop, because, on all occasions, he avoided 
vain repetitions, and never grudged the additional trouble 
which Paley complained that it cost Aim, to “ make his 
sermons short.” 

When the numerous congregation at Gaelfied silently 
dispersed, without having dissipated their serious im- 
pressions by any whispered gossiping, or irreverent criti- 
cisms of the sermon, Matilda rose also to depart, and 
found Sir Alfred, with his companion, waiting for her 
near the church door. 

« You evaded us in coming here, Miss Howard,” said 
Mr: Grant, reproachfully. “I could scarcely have over- 
taken such rapid movements at a gajlop; but there is no 
chance of escape now, unless by taking actual flight in 
the fashion of yesterday.” 

«No inducement shall make me do that again, Mr. 
Grant, because it is only an old friend with a new face 
that | would avoid,” replied Matilda, giving him one of 
her sweetest smiles. “ We have all enjoyed the plea- 
sure of hearing such important truths to-day, that it 
would be impossible to think on other subjects, and there 
could be no greater gratification to me than in discussing 
them as we go homewards.”’ 

“Tt would be difficult, indeed, I may add almost sinful, 
to estrange our thoughts from what has been said. The 
impression should last for ever,” replied Mr. Grant, 
beginning immediately afterwards a conversation which 
continued, with increasing interest, until the party at 
length reached that long, green lane, where Matilda met 
with her adventure on the preceding day. Sir Alfred 
then paused in the middle of a sentence, and looked at 
Mr. Grant. “Miss Howard,” added he, “we visited a 
friend of yours this morning, who is very desirous to 
see you soon. J] made a rash promise, perhaps over- 
estimating my own influence, in venturing to engage 
that you would accompany Mr, Grant and myself to see 
her now,” 

« A friend of mine? 
for Eleanor!” 

“T rather believe not,” replied Sir Alfred, smiling to 
Mr. Grant. “ We know of several, but the one in ques- 
tion was praising you with great eloquence to-day.” 

“Ah! then you need not add another word! It must 
have been good, excellent Miss Murray, who has a kind 
opinion of every one.” 

“ Still wrong! I should never have remembered the 


It must have been a mistake 
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panegyric of such an indiscriminate admirer. +They 
who dare not censure scarce can praise.’ Our friend 
to-day was one who experiences little cause to think 
well of the world in general, but she said much of you, 
and more than you would wish any one to believe.” 

“ Sir Alfred, you are infected with Eleanor’s genius 
for passing a jest upon me, but I am become very cun- 
ning and suspicious, particularly as friends and admirers 
of mine are not very abundant any where.” 

«« Not even in the village !” asked Sir Alfred, archly. | 
«“ Are you going to deny being on visiting terms at the | 
house of that unfortunate old woman whose daughter 
disappeared so strangely ?” 

“I guessed right, then, yesterday! It was you who 
acted so generously towards poor Janet!’ exclaimed 
Matilda, with a brilliant look of surprise and pleasure, 

«“ Your own experience testifies, Miss Howard, that 
there is no happiness on earth equal to that of promoting 
it in others, and therefore we cannot allow you to mo- 
nopolise a privilege which all ought to share. Let us, 
then, accompany you now, and though this is the first 
time we have gone to such scenes together, I trust it 
will not be the last.” 





——— 

CHAPTER XXII. 
Nor those blest hours on idle trifles waste, 
Which all who lavish shall lament at last. 
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«“ What untidy weather this is!” exclaimed Eleanor, 
next morning, after breakfast, while she flitted from | 
window to window in the library, as if she hoped at 
some one of them to discover more sunshine than tne | 
rest displayed ; but each Presented an unbroken winding 
sheet of snow, which looked as if it might defy a sum- | 
mer’s heat, while an incessant fall of large downy flakes 
were to be seen, lounging lazily down, as if they meant | 
to settle for weeks. Some of the largest were eagerly | 
pointed out by Lord Alderby and Colonel Pendarvis, | 
who traced their slow, dignified descent, and betted 
largely on the relative rapidity of their fall, while Major | 
Foley acted as umpire. | 

« Are you trying to discover, my lord, whether that | 
red spot on the sky means to pass for the sun or the | 
moon !” asked Eleanor, looking wearily out; “ or per- | 
haps watching to take a lesson how winter powders his | 
weg, in case of ever growing old, and feeling obliged to 
wear one?” | 

‘I was thinking rather of becoming young again, 
than of getting old, Miss Fitz-Patrick, for we are trying | 
a new pastime. One of my favourite amusements in | 
traveling, is something on the same plan. We have | 
generally a bet who shall see the greatest number of | 
living animals upen his own side of the carriage. A 
donkey counts four, a turkey-cock two, a peacock five, | 
and a cat looking in at a window is always game! Pen- | 
darvis and I once amused ourselves the whole way to | 
London with no other resource, when we were going up | 
to attend eur duties in parliament!” 

A transient expression of contempt passed over Elea- 
nor’s beautiful countenance, and with a look of uncon- 
The gentle- 


querable dejection she dropped into a seat. 
men instantly gathered round her in evident certainty 
of being entertained by her lively sallies and amusing 
caprices, but the youug heiress felt for once incapable of 
exertion. ‘To conceal the spiritless tone of her mind, | 
she immediately opened a large box, containing innume- | 
rable alphabets printed on little squares of ivory, and | 
spread them out on the table, desiring each individual to | 
select the letters which formed any word, and having | 
shaken them miscellaneously together, to exchange them | 
with some one else of the party, who must exhibit his | 
talent by the quickness with whioh he discovered what | 
was meant. Matilda watched Eleanor transposing and 
puzzling over the letters Episarp, which had been pre- 
sented to her with such a sentimental sigh by Major 
Foley, that it would not have been difficult to guess 
from bis countenance he intended to express despair. 
Sir Colin and Lord Alderby were in agonies of uncer- 
tainty over a handful of letters, which Miss Fitz-Patrick 
had laughingly reached them, while Sir Alfred continued 
perseveringly, though with a look of sly humour, to 
decline many importunate invitations to join in the 
amusement, 

« Amusement! that word must have a different mean- 
ing in the dictionary from what I had ever imagined.” 
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“ Do try, Sir Alfred! Ycu are afraid of being thought 
stupid, but we shall be very indulgent at first. It would 
entertain you beyond measure ; and I do enjoy a little 
diverting nonsense occasionally.” 

«| rather prefer diverting sense,” replied he, looking 
at Matilda for an instant, and then resuming his book. 

“ Here is a very easy word, and exactly characieristi 
of yourself! Now let us see a laudable curiosity to as- 
certain what that is.” 

“ Excuse me; I have really no genius for spelling; 
it is an accomplishment that never could be taught me. 
If you will believe it, Miss Fitz-Patrick, I always spell 
philosopher beginning with F, and capricious with a K,” 

«“ That is the more surprising, since the last word is 
so appropriate to yourself; but it would be unpardonable 
to lose this opportunity of improvement. I shall under- 
take to teach you unimpeachable spelling in six lessons,” 

“Indeed you have no conception how desperate the 
case is; I was always of opinion with Sir William Cur- 
tis, who hated the three R’s in education, Reading, 


| #iting, and Rithmetic.” 


« There are no symptoms of your antipathy to read- 
ing,” answered Eleanor, looking with an air of pique at 
Sir Alfred’s book. «I shall write a volume to-morrow, 
if you will promise to sit dozing and mooning over it all 
day, as you do often with that little volume, which seems 
to live in your pocket. I have the worst opinion of books 
bound in white parchment; they are all as old and dry 
as a Herculaneum manuscript. I only wish they were 
equally inaccessible.” 

“Then pray, Miss Fitz-Patrick, if you were conde- 
scending enough to undertake the regulation of my 
studies, what would be prescribed ?” 

«A very light diet at first, to clear your brain from 
the clouds of Greek and Latin, with which it is at pre- 
sent darkened. But a propos—that reminds me, Sir 
Alfred, what a very untoward pupil you were formerly. 
I recollect once, at Douglas Priory, making you posi- 
tively promise to read Lady Ashton’s new novel, ‘ The 
Marchioness,’ and being actually so obliging as to find 
it for you in the library, Afterwards, whenever we 
called on Lady Amelia, I used to discover the first vo- 
lume, with your mark still in it; and though I several 
times slipped it a few pages backwards to tease and 
puzzle you, I question whether the trick was ever even 
suspected.” 

« That accounts for its having appeared so insufferably 
tedious. ‘The very recollection of that book puts me to 
sleep. It was the only novel in fashionable life that I 
ever traveled through; and luckily for myself, I never 
knew originals for any one of the characters. It was 
full of false sentiment, bad morality, and ideas only fit 
for milliners’ apprentices.” 

« You forget, Sir Alfred, that I recommended the work 
as an especial favourite ; but there is no improving your 
taste.” 

« Very true; it is an absolute waste of time to attempt 
it. You may say, Miss Fitz-Patrick, as my old tutor 
used to do, that | must be allowed to ‘hang as I grow;’ 
but perhaps Miss Howard will exercise her spelling in- 
stead of me. It has been rumoured that her education, 
like mine, was deficient on that score. As Dogberry 
says, ‘reading and writing comes by nature.’ ” 

Matilda had been almost unconsciously standing be- 
side Eleanor, with an air of graceful negligence, while 
she listened to the preceding dialogue; but her cousin 
constantly shunned for the last three days having any 
intercourse with her which could be decently avoided, 
she therefore coloured and looked confused at being thus 
unexpectedly brought into prominent notice.” 

«“ Are you there, Matilda ?’’ said Eleanor, in a tone of 
marked indifference ; and, without adding another sylla- 
ble, she instantly busied herself with the alphabets, and 
pushed towards Lord de Mainbury a confused miscellany 
of letters which ought to constitute the word pIsINTER- 
esteD. His lordship instantly assumed an attitude of 
deep attention; but though he sat for nearly an hour, 
bestowing upon the subject his undivided observation, 
and such intense study as might have solved a problem 
in mathematics, or revealed what is the square of a circle, 
he never was able to ascertain the oracular word with 
which Miss Fitz-Patrick had favoured him. 

«I wish some fairy, as bright as yourself, would give 
these a touch of her wand !” said be, looking completely 
bewildered. “ But all their enchantments have been 
stolen away by one fair lady who shall be nameless.” 





Matilda thought she had never witnessed such an 
outlay of time bringing in so small a return of enter. 
tainment in proportion. She looked round to ascertain 
what resources might be adopted by others of the party, 
Lady Susan was rushing through the last new novel. 
The Miss Montagues were exhibiting their graceful 
figures in a game at battledore and shuttlecock in the 
entrance hall, where frequent exclamations of interest 
were made, evidently to attract notice, Miss Marabout 
was lounging in an attitude on the ottoman, near which 
she had drawn a large table, surrounded by a wreath of 
the newest annuals, while she tried, with all her might, 
to laugh at the one commonly called “ Comic!” Her 
seat commanded an excellent view of two splendid mir- 
rors, into which she stole hasty glances whenever a smile 
had been called up, because it gave her an opportunity 
of studying expression, and of seeing her teeth, which 
were still tolerable. Miss Charlotte Clifford, with an 
air of great importance, placed herself at the pianoforte, 
and opened her smal! miniature music-book, decorated 
with a gold lock, in which were four “treasures” of 
songs. The words seemed much as usual, and the air 
nothing particular, but still they were new—not another 
young lady in the world had a copy—and they could 
not be had! So terrified was she for their becoming 
common, that none of her friends might even be allowed 
to turn the leaves over when she sung, from an appre- 
hension that the words might be stolen, and Mr. Grant 
now made her adopt a redoubled degree of watchfulness. 
He had contrived, with great quickness, when she was 
performing the day before, to pick up a verse, from one 
which she particularly prized, and while Miss Clifford 
was arranging a music stool, he stood at the fire with 
his newspaper, carelessly humming the words, and sing- 
ing it in such an audible key as to attract her immediate 
notice. 

«« Where did you get ‘ Tears and Smiles,’ Mr. Grant?” 
exclaimed Miss Charlotte, in a voice of alarm. 

“IT really forget; it’s an old thing. Was it my groom 
who sung it? or the dairy-maid !—I can easily obtain a 
copy for you, however, or write something else quite as 
good. You know, Miss Clifford, it is a proverb, when 
any thing is totally worthless, that it might be sold for 
an old song.” 

Sir Richard strolled about the room, fretting and 
grumbling at the weather, while he prophesied that this 
heavy snow storm would stop the post for three weeks 
at least. After having exhausted every advertisement 
and paragraph in the Times and Morning Post, he 
turned to his daughter, saying, “ Eleanor, I once ob- 
served, in some of the uninhabited bedrooms, newspapers 
dangling in front of the grates, to keep off dust, but I 
beg you will have them all carefully collected for me 
now. In this remote corner it is necessary to husband 
our resources of information and amusement.” 

“ To the curious in newspapers! Well, papa, your 
idea is ingenious, and there are several well-lined trunks 
up stairs, which shall be added to your store.” 

« Life is a poor affair at best, but quite unbeareble in 
the country without a billiard table! We must order one 
immediately, Eleanor. All the green meadows in In- 
verness-shire are not equal to a smooth field of green 
baize, fenced in with mahogany.” 

« Ask Alderby to stoop in a horizontal position—his 
green coat is an acre in breadth, and with the pockets 
would do admirably,” whispered Mr. Grant to Eleanor. 
“ We can easily provide cues, and make Sir Richard 
happy at once, for his lordship would do any thing to 
oblige you.” 

“« My windows rattled all last night like an old post- 
chaise!” pursued the baronet, fretfully, «« and to-day, I 
would literally have to be dug out of the snow, if we 
ventured near the stable. The ministry may be changed 
and restored again before our post arrives, and parlia- 
ment dissolve sooner than the snow. Gentlemen, would 
any of you like to have the shutters closed, and a bowl 
of punch! I wish, Fletcher, that Harlequin’s wand 
could transform your inkstand into one—the sealing-wax 
might be metamorphosed into cigars also, and day into 
night.’ 

Matilda, seeing Sir Colin clear his throat for a long 
story, determined on stealing off to the solitary enjoy- 
ment of her own numerous occupations, and was amused 
as she left the room, to hear Lady Montague ask her 
daughters, in a tone of importance, whether they had 
any message for a numerous constellation of peeresses, 
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whom she announced her intention of writing to that 

day, while they returned the usual unsatistactory an- 
swer on such appeals being made, “ nothing but our 
kind remembrances.” It often astonished Miss Howard 
to observe a rational being, whose whole thoughts and 
actions were concentrated on one object so entirely as 
those of Lady Montague. In her intercouse with her 
own family, or with strangers, even with shopkeepers 
and servants, the desire never was absent for a single 
instant, to “keep up her own consequence!” To this 
every domestic pleasure, every exercise of her affections, 
and every amusement was made subservient. “ If I could 
but acquire the same singleness of purpose in seeking 
for higher attainments in holiness!”’ thought Matilda, 
with a feeling of self-reproach, as she drew in a chair at 
her own fireside, and thought over the whole scene she 
had quitted with sentiments of surprise at that listless 
ennui which most of the party had exhibited. “ How 
truly Dr. Murray observed, that nothing desirable can 
be obtained without vigorous exertion, for I perceive 
that even those who seek merely for amusement must 
fail, if they pursue it indolently. The effort is the actual 
pleasure on all occasions. If a sportsman could be sup- 
plied with as many brace of birds on the 12th of Au- 
gust as he chose to name, where would be his enjoy- 
ment! If an author saw his books ready made to his 
wish, what satisfaction would they give him? I can 
imagi:.e myself placed suddenly in possession of every 
earthly blessing that could be named, and if they be 
granted without limit and without difficulty, they could 
confer no happiness. Let the keenest collector of pic- 
tures be told that he shall receive them in cart loads 
whenever he desires it—let the greatest miser be told 
that any number of thousands he chooses to name shall 
be found ready at his bank—or even those who follow 
the nobler pursuit of fame, let it be supposed that every 
eye is fastened on them when they pass, and every ear 
listens entranced when they speak, still the certainty and 
the abundance of all these gifts would render them dis- 
gusting. We must have suspense, uncertainty, aud 
difficulty, as a zest to success; and, like Alexander the 
Great, who gave away every worldly possession for the 
pleasure of exertion, and the promises of hope, I think 
the Christian must feel that not only is hope the best 
part of every temporal object, but the worthlessness of 
all present possessions without it, is a strong emblem 
how little we should gain if the whole world were our 
own, without that hope which reaches beyond it, .and 
can never be fully realised here. 

Matilda resolutely detached her thoughts from any 
subject of immediate interest which would have naturally 
engrossed them; she felt how true it is, that “en son- 
geant gu’on doit oublier, on s’en souvient ;”* and being 
accustomed to exercise a despotic government over her 
own mind, she opened some of her favourite books, the 
gifts of Lady Olivia, and became so completely absorbed 
in the study, that it caused a start of surprise when the 
gong sounded some hours alterwards for luncheon.— 
When Matilda hastened into the drawing-room, Miss 
Clifford had reached her final cadence, Miss Marabout 
performed her parting smile over the Comic Annual— 
the Miss Montagues replaced the little ornamental purses 
which they were working into small mother-of-pearl 
work-boxes, and the whole party seemed reviving with 
the prospect of at last finding something to do. Sir Al- 
fred stood at the window, discussing with Sir Richard 
and Mr. Grant some arrangements for his election on the 
following day, when Eleanor, who thought herself pri- 
vileged to interrupt any conference, joined the trio, and 
exclaimed, looking out at the snow, which was now 
falling in almost a solid mass, and undulating in grace- 
ful wreaths along the park—« What a delightful day 
this is, Sir Alfred !” 

“ Charming, indeed !—suppose we try a walk ?” 

“ Agreed—I have the greatest mind to take you at 
your word.” 

“T shall certainly venture as far as the stables soon : 
80 if you choose to come I can’t help it.” 

“ How very pressing! It is impossible to resist such 
importunity ; therefore my Esquimaux boots and ermine 
pelisse shall be in requisition after luncheon.” 

“ Before, if you please. My horse always expects me 
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on any consideration.” 

« But luncheon has been already announced, and this 
is the only time of day when I ever feel hungry,” re- 
plied Eleanor, who, according to the etiquette of young 
ladies, professed always a ravenous appetite in the fore- 
noon, and an utter incapacity of eating at all other 
meals; “I should die of exhaustion in an hour without 
taking something to support nature.” 

“Then our engagement is broken off,” replied Sir 
Alfred, escaping towards the door; “I am not a good 
waiter.” 

« But, stop a moment. You ought to remain, for 
papa has ordered his favourite dish this morning—a pie 
of singed sheep’s head !” 

«Can you suppose, Miss Fitz-Patrick, that I would 
remain in the house with such a thing!” replied he, af- 
fecting a look of disgust, and accomplishing his retreat. 
Sir Alfred was soon after seen proceeding from the 
stables, where he scarcely stopped a moment, and walk. 
ing rapidly over a neighbouring eminence, clothed in a 
large Macintosh cloak, boots in which he might have 
waded dry shod through the Spey, and his hat already 
covered with a canopy of snow. 

«“ Now, where can he be going?” cried Eleanor; “ Sir 
Alfred must have mistaken his way, for that road leads 
only to Gowanbank, and one or two wretched little cot- 
tages. I shall certainly have my jest upon hie visiting 
acquaintances at Middenditch, and his leaving card for 
Mrs, Muckleritb.” 

«“ Well, Miss Howard,” said Mr. Armstrong, approach- 
ing Matilda with an appearance of easy and rather pa- 
tronising familiarity, “it would be bad policy to lose 
your ship for a pennyworth of tar. Have you thought 
better of what I dropped lately 1” 

«« Not more than could be helped,” replied she, dryly ; 
“I neither wish to consider nor to discuss a subject that 
is without remedy.” 

« But there is a remedy in my power, if you make it 
worth while to produce certain documents which might 
be forthcoming.” 

“Mr. Armstrong, if it is not worth while to act honour- 
ably for conscience sake, you shall have no inferior in- 
ducement from me. A man who could suppress papers 
which ought to have been produced, might also be capa- 
ble of counterfeiting them.” 

“ You'll repent of this, Miss Howard. I only wish 
that it were possible to be revenged on Miss Fitz- Patrick 
without serving you,” said he, angrily, leaving the room, 
where he had been entirely unnoticed all the morning 
either by Eleanor or any of her visiters. 

The day of Sir Alfred’s election was at length usher- 
ed in by such a continued snow storm, that the gentle- 
men had some difficulty in reaching the scene of action, 
and Eleanor was unwillingly obliged to relinquish her 
hopes of seeing the member chaired. As a dinner was 
to be given at the neighbouring town, from whence Sir 
Richard and his party were not expected home till late 
in the evening, the ladies dined early, and dispersed to 
their rooms, having agreed, by way of variety, to have 
good appetites, and to take a severe tea at ten o'clock, 
when their friends from the hustings promised to attend 
also. 

On Matilda coming down at the appointed hour, she 
was surprised to find a brilliantly illuminated room, de- 
corated with a profusion of blue ribands and flowers, 
while all the ladies were ornamented with the same 
colour. Some of them wore scarfs, and others had large 
conspicuous bows mingled with their hair, while each 
carried an artificial bouquet of blue convolvulus and for- 
get-me-nots, Eleanor was radiant with animation, pour- 
ing out the tea, and singing with great vivacity— 


He promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribands, 
To tie up my bonnie brown hair, 


“ Ah, Matilda!” said she, carelessly, « did I not tell 
you our intention of doing honour to Sir Alfred, by 
wearing his colours? But the omission scarcely signi- 
fiies, because you are sure at any rate to be in d/ue 
stockings.” 

«“ No, Eleanor,” replied Matilda, «I only wear that 
colour in my eyes, which you do not.” 

«T see what you mean,” cried the heiress, laughing ; 
“ Mr. Grant was talking a great deal of his nonsense to 
Sir Alfred this morning about his choosing blue in com- 
pliment to some fair lady, and, of course, you have since 
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disadvantage of the last.” 

Nothing could be more rapturous than the congratu- 
lations with which Sir Alfred and his friends were soon 
after received, when they entered the room, announcing 
complete success. ‘The carriage and four had driven up 
to the gate, covered with favours and surrounded by 
outriders, most of whom were constituents from the 
neighbourhood, who accompanied him to testify their 
respect, and who now dispersed. Mr. Grant instantly 
proceeded to give a picturesque and amusing description 
of the whole scene, commemorating all the jests cracked 
and the glasses broken with infinite humour, while he 
took eff most effectively the oratory of several spokes- 
men who had that day professed themselves, with every 
appearance of veracity, “ unaccustomed to public speak- 
ing.” Matilda forgot her own indignation at Eleanor’s 
malicious remarks and omissions, in the amusement with 
which she now listened to Mr. Grant’s lively sallies, who 
gave a diverting account of a deputation which he had 
headed to the opposite party, on which embassy Colonel 
Pendarvis mentioned that he had been forcibly detained 
to enliven a very dull circle. On his return to do duty 
for Sir Alfred, Sir Richard laughingly related that an 
unaccountable omission having been made in the list of 
toasts, where “ the Croupier” was entirely omitted, Mr. 
Grant got up, and after a long and appropriate pane- 
gyric, proposed his own health, which had been imme- 
diately drunk with enthusiasm. 

It was universally whispered that Sir Alfred made an 
appearance brilliant beyond example, but no one felt at 
liberty to venture the remark within bis own bearing, 
because every individual present knew his unaffected de- 
sire to shun observation, and that pre-eminent as his 
talents were when occasion offered for their exercise, yet 
he chose to wear them almost constantly under a domino 
in general society. Sir Alfred, however, entered into the 
humour of this evening with more liveliness than he had 
ever before displayed, and his dry sarcastic remarks and 
ready wit, form an enlivening accompaniment to the 
diverting nonsense of Mr. Grant, and the playful viva- 
city of Eleanor, who seemed inspired with an extraordi- 
nary degree of amusing repartee for the occasion. 

Though the eyes of Sir Alfred were lighted up with 
animation, yet Matilda could not but be conscious that 
they softened into a look of interest whenever he ad- 
dressed herself, and though his voice bad now assumed 
a new tone of vivacity, it became subdued into an ex- 
pression of sensibility when he spoke to her. The sen- 
sitive feelings of Matilda told her of an obvious ehange, 
and that, for the first time, Sir Alfred adopted the same 
manner before others which he had so long done when 
they were alone. He no longer seemed desirous to con- 
ceal the preference which had formerly been but hinted. 
His first eager look when he entered the drawing-room 
searched for Matilda, it was to her that he at onve ad- 
vanced with frankness and animation to claim her con- 
gratulations, and to her he now invariably turned with a 
desire to ascertain how she felt interested by all that 
passed, while he looked with evident admiration at the 
sparkling smile and dazzling colour which a secret con- 
sciousness of his own attention called into her counte- 
nance. 

Eleanor at length proposed music, and played, by way 
of commencement, the “ Blue Bells of Scotland,” while 
Matilda proceeded, as had been her usual custom lately, 
to the library with Sir Richard, where, with the door 
open to catch a distant sound of the piano, he liked her 
to read the Times and Standard, as she had long ago 
insisted on supplying the place of bis spectacles ocea- 
sionally, and he now preferred hearing her always to the 
use of his own not very available eyes. On this occa- 
sion, however, his niece had scarcely been seated, and 
begun a few preliminary remarks of her own, when Sir 
Richard looked restlessly round, and then started up, 
saying, with a good-humoured laugh and an air of ex- 
quisite enjoyment, 

“ Many thanks, my dear girl, for your obliging inten- 
tions, but we must be better employed to-night. I have 
promised to relinquish my seat this evening, and not to 
hear one word, because a friend of mine is impatient to 
obtain an audience himself.” 

Matilda scarcely looked round before Sir Richard had 
vanished, and Sir Alfred Douglas stood in his place. 
There was agitation and embarrassment in his manner, 
but yet the expression paramount in his countenance 
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seemed tobe pleasure, which might be traced in his | my heart shall be realised, —that you consent to double | her mind as she recalled. these words of Sir Alfred, | pes 


heightened colour aud animated smile, when he seated 
himself beside Matilda, whose cheek became pale and 
- alternately with surprise and agitation. 


all the joys of my future life, and to share in all its sor- 
rows, let the suspense of months be terminated now,— 


| let hope b2 changed into certainty, and promise that you | 


| compared what she had once been herself in principle 
| and feeling, contrasted with what she was now. 


| The early impressions uf childhood; so long extin- 


‘You have not honoured me by wearing the true | | will at least endeavour to love me,—that you will one | guished, were for an instant revived, while, breat hing a 


ese Miss Howard !—It is most appropriate to my own 
feelings at this moment, being the colour of hope, and 
also of the uncertain sky,” said Sir Alfred, looking ear- 
nestly at Matilda. « Must I consider you as an enemy !” 

« Oh, impossible !—that is to say, at least —I—I was 
not aware—no one told me it was customary —or—or 
ex pec ted—’”’ 

‘Miss Howard, I never read any novel yet which 
could have held together for a single volume, if the par- 
ties had only stated their grievances with ordinary can- 
dour, or if some trumpery secret had not been kept, 
which ought to have been told; allow me, therefore, to 
mention, that Miss Fitz-Patrick herself suggested the 
idea of sporting the b/ue cockade, or I should never have 
presumed to ask it, and she even permitted me the ho- 
nour of ordering from one of my principal constituents 
in the borough, his whole assortment of scarfs and 
ribands, which she assured me should be worn by all | 
who were friendly to my cause. ‘The natural inference, 
therefore, on this occasion might bave been very unfa- 
vourable to my hopes; but yet, Miss Howard, I did not 
allow myself to be discouraged. Was I wrong? Would 
you have refused to wear my colours had you known 
that the greatest pleasure I Jooked for on returning has 
been to see you in them ?” 

Matilda hastily drew off her glove, and, with a modest 
smile, pointed to the torquoise ring which she usually 
wore. 

«That emblem is, indeed, sufficient,”’ said Sir Alfred, 
suddenly jseizing the beautiful hand which she had un- 
covered, and carrying it to his lips. “ One small token 
of good will from Matilda Howard would be more dear 
to me than that of all the world besides. Do not with- 


draw this precious hand till you have promised to bestow | 


it upon me for ever.” 

« Matilda started in astonishment, and gently drew 
back, with involuntary confusion, at a declaration so in- 
stantaneous, but no reply was necessary, for Sir Alfred 
continued to speak with agitation and rapidity. “ No 
heart can conceive, Miss Howard, with what impatience 
this moment has been longed for, when I might at last 
divulge my whole feelings, and ask if they are returned. 
Sir Francis knew my secret long since, but I had been 
surprised into a promise that for one year these hopes 
should be hid from yourself. My fortune was ample, 
but the wealth of Croesus can scarcely satisfy a parent’s 
ambition. Mine saw only one external difference be- 
tween you and your cousin—she imagined it possible I 
might change! She did not know that there is nothing 
transient or capricious in my attachment, which principle 
and inclination have rooted with a depth and firmness 
never to be altered. Aware that this election must bring 
me into your cousin’s society here, my mother made it 
her last request that the contest should be finished be- 
fore my heart became known to you. Could [ refuse? 
She meant tt in kindness, yet who could conceive the 
difficulty it entailed on me! [did not even foresee it 
myself! The apprehension never entered my thoughts, 


that we might be in the same house,—that I should see | 


you continually, an object of admiration to others—that 
I should be obliged to veil my own heart, and pursue an 
equivocal line of conduct, and that with the perpetual 


fear of being mtsinterpreted, I should still be obliged to | 


keep silence. But such silence az mine cculd scarcely 
be mistaken for insensibility,” 
conscious smile. “1 can scarcely claim the merit of 
having preserved it—you must have understood me. 
You must have seen that from the very first day we met, 
my honour was pledged,—that time had not effaced the 
impression you once made on my heart, and that absence 
could not diminish it. Let me hope, since I was not 
then repulsed, you will listen to me favourably now. I 
do not ask you to speak. I see you cannot; but my de- 
sire is to be allowed an opportunity,—an ear/y opportu- 
nity to plead my own cause,—to explain myself more 
fully,—to teil you that my utmost endeavour in life 
would be to merit your affection,” 

Sir Alfred paused a single moment, and then added 
in a voice of persuasive eloguence—« Yet, Matilda, if 
you could but grant one word or look, to assure me that 
I have not loved in vain,—that every cherished hope of 


added Sir Alfred, with a | 


| day consent to become mine for ever.’ 
| Matilds looked up for a moment, ard words could not 
| express more tenderness and ingenuous modesty than 


| did her young and lovely countenance. With all her | 


| natural frankness she placed her hand in Sir Alfred’s, 
| and covered her eyes, overpowered with agitation, while 


| deep sigh of humiliation and regret, she retraced the 
past. Many a thought, which had slumbered unheeded 
in Eleanor’s mind for years, now forced itself into re- 
membrance, and wrung her heart in solitary anguish.— 
Religion actually appeared in a new light, when she 
saw it viewed and acknowledged as the first object in 





| she hung her averted head, and tears coursed each other | existence by a person of such distinguished considera- 
| down her cheeks. Sir Alfred clasped Matilda’s hand in tion as Sir Alfred, for it is singular what powerful effect 


| his own, and there was deep and solemn emotion min- 
| gled with the tenderness of his manner, for language 
| would have been feeble compared with the eloquence of 
| silence. He kept the hand which had now become his 
| own, while a pause of some moments ensued; and he 
| had the delicacy and consideration not even to look at 


| Matilda, while both knew that their feelings were mu- | 
forenoon, and a thousand other illustrious names, ce- 


| tually understood. A union of confidence and affection 
| was now established between them, more than that of | 





| is produced by personally meeting any one highly gifted, 


and yet under the influence of divine trath. Eleanor 


| always knew, like every one else, that the greatest as 


well as the best of men had been Christians—that Mil- 
ton, the first of poets, Newton, the chief of philosophers, 
Addison, the most elegant of moral writers, Johnson, the 
profoundest of scholars, Bacon, the most learned of 


rived their greatest eminence and their only happiness 


friendship or love, which time could never dissolve, and | from the profession of a deep and holy veneration for 


which death itself might suspend, but not finally termi- 
nate, 

« What are you two about here ?” exclaimed Eleanor, 
hastening unexpectedly into the library, while Matilda, 
| at the same moment darted off in an opposite direction. 


| 
| 





Christianity ; but it was new to her when she beheld 
one, who possessed every thing in life to render it at- 
tractive, and whom she had been accustomed to see the 


| object of universal admiration and respect, considering 


the whole as an idle dream, except inasmuch as he was 


“ Sir Alfred, | am come to secure your first frank as a | preparing to leave those fleeting objects, and to awake in 


ti, which my correspondent shall return immediate- 
ly, that it may be framed and hung up in the library, or 
form the commencement to a splendid collection of au- 
tographs.”’ 

« You shall have all the other nine, Miss Fitz-Patrick, 
| but my first frank is previously engaged to go on an em- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





while he endeavoured to conceal, by a rallying tone, his 
| own extreme emotion. “ Having claimed the kind con- 
gratulations of our friends this evening already, I cannot 
| deny myself the pleasure of saying, Miss Fitz-Patrick, 
| that, before long, it is my fervent hope and expectation | 
| to receive as many good wishes on an occasion of still 
| greater importance, in which the happiness of my life 
| has long been involved.” 

Eleanor gazed at Sir Alfred with surprise, and observ- 
|ing how much he seemed agitated, she coloured, and 
| looked down with an air of expectation, not entirely de- 
| void of embarrassment. 

| You must have been long since aware of my ardent 
| attachment,” continued Sir Alfred, hurriedly. «It has 
| been obvious to others less interested. Sir Richard men- 
tioned the subject to me this morning, when I was happy 
enough to obtain his concurrence.” 

« Rather premature,” said Eleanor, blushing. 

«“ My friend Grant also discovered my sentiments long 

since, and therefore [ cannot but wonder that they should 
have entirely escaped your notice, because it appeared 
as if every moment must have betrayed me to such 
penetration as Miss Fitz-Patrick’s. All necessity for | 
| concealment, however, is now at an end, and it is with | 
| pride and pleasure I announce that your cousin has this 
| moment pledged her affections to me. Need I say that 
| not a wish of my heart remains ungratified ?” 
For an instant Eleanor turned pale as death. Her 
| lips became compressed, her eyes fixed and dilated, her 
| whole countenance seemed to undergo a momentary con- 
| vulsion. She passed her hand over her face, and re- 
| mained silent. At length pride restored her presence of 
| mind, and making a strong effort of self-command, she 
| turned to Sir Alfred with her usual company smile, say- 
| ing, in a slow measured voice, “ I wish you both all the 
happiness that this world can give to any one, but that, 
I fear, is not much.” 

“ We expect more—far more,” replied he, with an 
expression in which joy seemed to be chastened for the 
moment by serious reflection ; “ who would not pity any 
man for gaining the whole world, if he could be satisfied 
| with that! No, Miss Fitz-Patrick, let us hope that you 
and I, and my own Matilda, have a better portion in 
view than any earthly blessing can supply.” 

Eleanor looked at Sir Alfred with surprise. She had 
sometimes before seen reason to suspect his religious 
principles to be dcep and influential, but her conjectures 
were carelessly considered, until now when fully con- 
firmed. After Eleanor that evening found shelter in the 
solitude of her own dressing-room, a pang shot through 





bassy of great importance,” replied Sir Alfred, rising, | 





| eternity. 


Miss Fitz-Patrick hastily tore out the camellias from 
amidst her clustering curls, and sat for hours before a 
Cressing-table, with her fingers passed through her hair, 
and her eyes and throbbing forehead pressed upon her 
hands, while her mind strayed in a wild wilderness of 
tumultuous emotions; but still, as she tried to collect 
her scattered faculties, the young heiress could not but 
recollect with what incredulity she once listened to the 
heartfelt opinion of Lady Olivia, that, even in this life 
people are happy, whatever their circumstances may be, 
exactly in proportion as their thoughts are devoted to 


| Heaven. Those affectionate admonitions of her first and 


kindest friend had long been overlooked; and while she 
thought with bitter regret of them, she also remembered 
her subsequent treatment of Matilda with keen self- 
reproach. Memory seemed to have become an enemy 
which would do nothing but upbraid her, while for a 
moment she became conscious that had such ingratitude 
and unkindness been foretold in former years, her ex- 
clamation would have been like that of Hazael, “Is thy 
servant a dog?” Her thoughts reached back into the 
long vista of past days, when nature, feeling, and prin- 
ciple all combined with the exercise of natural affection 
to render her happy, and to lead her on in a course of 
devotion and peace. Eleanor’s heart was smitten by the 
contrast, and a crushing sense of misery weighed down 
her spirit. The rich gifts of fortune appeared now in 
their native insignificance compared with those of na- 
ture; for friendship, affection, peace, contentment, and 
cheerfulness seemed all to have been sacrificed in a mere 
delirium of vanity, while she felt what a mirage of the 
desert had misled her. “Oh! that it were with me as 
in the days that are past!” thought she, bitterly ; “ but 
more easily might I gather the scattered leaves of this 
fallen flower, and restore them to life and beauty, than 
hope to become the same simple unsophisticated gir! I 
once was. Nature intended me for better things, and 
Providence blessed me with peculiar advantages, but all 
is madly thrown away, and I will not—for J dare not— 
reflect, or attempt to retrace my steps.” 


—>— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Hearts are not fliut, yet flint is rent, 
Hearts are not steel, yet steel is bent. 


Next morning, before breakfast, Matilda entered Elca- 
nor’s room, and, with all her usual tact and delicacy, an- 
nounced her own happy prospects, as if they had indeed 
been like sisters, and that it formed a subject of mutual 
interest and confidence between them, Not a trace 
seemed to remain in her memory that her cousin had 
mistaken the nature of Sir Alfred’s intentions, nor did 
she seem to entertain a suspicion that any thing could 
arise but sympathy and good wishes from the friend of 
her childhood. Miss Fitz-Patrick was melted and over- 
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come by her cousin’s considerate kindness; but pride 
still prevailed, and rather than show any emotion liable 
to be mistaken for regret or disappointment, she answer- 
ed, during the few moments that Matilda remained, with 
coldness and constraint, which rendered it a mutual relief 
when the interview was terminated. 

Miss Howard started with surprise to discover, during 
breakfast, how universally Sir Alfred bad announced the 
news of their engagement, for the usual reserve of his 
character had apparently vanished, while Sir Richard 
was evidently rehearsing all the sly allusions, hints, and 
innuendoes which abound on such occasions. It seemed 
on this day as if the whole party had changed charac- 
ters. Eleanor was pensive and silent, her spirits were 
evidently forced, and a slight nervous quiver of the lip 
gave evidence of internal agitation. Mr. Grant seemed 
also grave, and glanced occasionally at Eleanor’s coun- 
tenance with an expression almost amounting to pity, so 
fully had he been impressed with the idea that Miss 
Fitz-Patrick was secretly attached to his friend. There 
appeared a degree of empressement in his attentions 
now, beyond what he ever testified formerly, but yet 
Eleanor became thoroughly conscious that these cares 
were for her sake entirely, not for his own—that the 
cloud which agitated his spirits was one in which she 
had no share, and that, while anxiously desirous to pro- 
mote her happiness, his feelings were no longer depen- 
dent on her caprice. It seemed to Eleanor as if every 
thing in life had been transformed around her, and when, 
after breakfast, Sir Alfred led Matilda into the library, 
she hastily retreated to her own room, and in solitary 
retirement gave vent to every bitter emot.on which was 
at war within her breast, where not a single source of 
comfort presented itself, to which she might turn for re- 
lief, in brooding over past events and present circum- 
stances. It would have been difficuit for any one, and 
impossible for Eleanor, to analyse her complicated sen- 
sations; but there arose an intense and prevailing sense 
of wretchedness in her mind, while silently weeping 
such tears as are seldom shed but once. For a moment 
she ackuowledged that Matilda merited happiness, while 
she was herself unfit to be the chosen companion of one 
so singularly gifted as Sir Alfred, and Eleanor felt hum- 
bled by the contrast of her own mind and heart with her 
cousin’s. Yet, while conviction struggled for the mas- 
tery over envy and mortified pride, there rankled a feel- 
ing deeper than all, which pierced to the inmost recesses 
of her spirit, when the belief became inevitable that 
Mr. Grant also had learned to view ber with indifference. 
It always hitherto appeared certain to her imagination, 
that at some time or other there would be a necessity 
for choosing between Sir Alfred and her former lover, 
whom she fancied that no circumstances could alienate. 
Though grander features of character in the one had 
dazzled and almost captivated Eleanor for a time, yet in 
all the supposititious scenes with which she frequently 
beguiled an idle hour, it invariably happened that the 
preference was given to Mr, Grant. She generally caused 
him to suffer agonies of imaginary suspense, and made 
the concession of accepting him an obligation which 
could never be sufficiently appreciated ; but still an in- 
terview had been so frequently rehearsed, and arranged 
on her own pattern, that it seemed incredible to think it 
might not perhaps take place in actual reality. If any 
thing more trying than another could have been added 
to present mortification, it was the consciousness of Ma- 
tilda being preferred ; and in remembering her own un- 
generous conduct to her cousin, she thought of it all 
with shame and contrition, while the very possibility of 
making any acknowledgment or reparation seemed now 
out of the question. 

Eleanor’s mind was thus tortured by vain regrets and 
temporary remorse, when these painful ruminations were 
interrupted by the announcement that Dr. Murray had 
called, requesting to see her immediately, and alone.— 
Any thing seemed to promise relief from the wretched 
state of her present thoughts, and she desired that he 
should be ushered into her own boudoir, where they had 
occasionally met already on parish business. 

There appeared an unwonted expression of melancho- 
ly gravity in the eye of Dr. Murray as he entered Elea- 
nor’s presence, and his step was lingering and slow, as 
if unwilling to hasten the time when he must speak.— 
Having observed, after a friendly greeting on both sides, 
that Miss Fitz-Patrick seemed unusually languid and 
pale, he took her by the band with a look of benevolent 





interest, saying he feared she had sullered materially 
from her recent perilous adventure on the ice. 

«“ Oh, dear no! It was scarcely worth mentioning. I 
might be in danger for a few minutes, but with so many 
friends near, and such prompt assistance, there could be 
little cause for serious apprehension.” 

« Miss Fitz-Patrick!” replied he, still preserving a look 
of unwonted seriousness, “ the issues of life and of death 
are in the hands of Him by whose providential care you 
were then preserved. Had that alarming accident been 
foreseen, without its merciful conclusion also becoming 
known, think how fervent would bave been your prayers 
for that safety which now seems a matter of course. It 
is seldom that our thankfulness, after any interposition 
of this kind, bears a due proportion to the anxiety which 
we previously felt; but as the servant of Him to whom 
you owe every hour of existence, and the many bless- 
ings which render it precious, I should claim and expect 
to see the most heartfelt gratitude. There is much to 
make life enticing to you, Miss Fitz-Patrick, but there is 
yet more to make death alarming, when we consider how 
readily you acknowledge that the rich bounties of Pro- 
vidence have only served to estrange you from the Giver. 
I could have wished, I had almost believed that, when 
snatched, as it were, from the borders of the grave, you 
might have considered seriously that important purpose 
for which a new lease of life had been granted. Of 
that, however, let us speak hereafter ; but the business 
on which I come this morning calls for urgent haste. 
You are aware, Miss Fitz-Patrick, that the unfortunate 
young girl who was a short time in your service is now 
no more—” 

“ Dead ?” interrupted she, turning pale, and sinking 
into a seat, “ Surely, Dr. Murray, you cannot mean to 
say she is actually dead ?” 

The venerable clergyman mournfully shook his head, 
while Eleanor sat for a moment transfixed with amaze- 
ment, and then, burying her face on the arm of the sofa, 
she remained silent during several minutes. 

“ She is supposed to lave drowned herself some days 
ago,” added Dr. Murray, in a subdued voice, and with 
evident emotion. “ We may trust that the poor girl 
was not a responsible being at that time, for there is 
unquestionable evidence of her mind baving been in a 
state of frightful delirium, brought on by distress. It 
is deeply to be deplored that more caution was not used 
before her being abandoned to such extreme suffering ; 
and, on the part of Nanny’s aged mother, who seems 
now at the point of death, I come to you, Miss Fitz- 
Patrick, this morning. The only remaining wish of old 


Janet’s heart is, that her daughter’s character may be | 


cleared before she expires. ‘The poor woman clings to 
her belief of Nanny’s innocence, but she wishes to die 
in the knowledge of it. 
you will now investigate those accusations against her 
child, in the hope that I may return, before her eyes are 
closed for ever, with the consoling assurance that all is 
done that can be done to clear the memory of her de- 
parted daughter from infamy.” 

“Dr. Marray,” said Eleanor, rising, and speaking 
with great effort, “it appears to me this morning, as il, 
in the language of David, I might say, ‘ My sins bave 
found me out!’ Never till this moment did I duly reflect 
upon my conduct to that girl—but now—I see if as you 
see it. I dare not take time to consider that, nor any 
one of the thousand things which are crowding into my 
mind. ‘To you, Dr. Murray, who would not speak with 
confidence? I shall do so hereafter, when you will be 
benevolently interested for one who little deserves it from 
you, or from any person. Of all the tortures it would 
be possible to endure, I believe the greatest might be to 
read over my past life as it was, and to be told by my 
own heart and conscience what it ought to have been— 
to see the unnecessary perplexities 1 have plunged into 
—the friends I have alienated—the unknown miseries I 
have occasioned—and the opportunities of doing good 
that I have missed. I shall at least show one proof of 
readiness to make any reparation in my power to the 
unfortunate mother. Poor Nanny! she is beyond the 
reach of all that compunction and sorrow could suggest; 
but I shall accompany you to Gowanbank myself.— 
Meanwhile this is no time to speak, for I must act. Let 
us consult my father what immediate steps shall be 
taken,” 

Eleanor instantly rung the bell, and sent a message 
for Sir Richard ; but on being informed that he had gone 


Her last request then is, that | 
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out, she requested to see Mr. Grant, whom, as a justice 
of the peace, she at once resolved to consult. No sooner 
did he obey her summons, than with perfect candour, 
and no extenuation, she hastily recapitulated every cir- 
cumstance relating to Nanny, taking upon herself the 
whole blame, and ending by an earnest entreaty to both 
gentlemen, that whatever plan occurred for immediate 
investigation, might be instantly put in action. A hectic 
spot burned on Eleanor’s cheek, while the rest of her 
countenance remained pale as marble—there was the 
hurry and rapidity of nervous excitement in her man- 
ner,—her lips were strongly compressed to conceal emo- 
tion, and her eye spoke a language of grief and anxiety 
so unknown there before, that Mr. Grant felt surprised 
and affected to observe such a sudden change. 

Dr. Murray first suggested that Mrs. Gordon might be 
desired to assemble the servants, which was done with- 
out delay in the library, where they bad on a former 
occasion been summoned to family prayers, and there- 
| fore all attended without hesitation or uneasiness, Elea- 
| nor then hastened into the crawing-room, and passing by 
Miss Marabout in silence, she advanced to her cousin, 
who was standing at a window with Sir Alfred, and, 
unable to speak, she took Miss Howard by the hand and 
made a sign for her to follow. Matilda asked no ques- 
tion; she did not even express by a look the astonish- 
| ment which it was impossible not to feel at observing 
| Eleanor’s agitated manner, but assuming an external 
appearance of composure, she took her cousin affection- 
ately by the arm, and accompanied her in silence to the 
library, where they sat down together in an obscure 
| corner, while she looked round with wonder and appre- 

hension to ascertain the cause of Eleanor’s distress. 
Dr. Murray then approached to where the servants 
were placed, and passing his mild benevolent eye along 
| the line in which they stood, he fixed it with penetrat- 
| ing earnestness on Pauline, and a solemn pause ensued. 
| It now became evident to all, that they were assembled 
| on no ordinary occasion, while the increasing agitation 
| of Eleanor, and a look of grave and anxious interest on 
| the countenance of Mr. Grant, confirmed their conjec- 
tures, and caused a general impression of awe. 

“TI am come, my friends,” said Dr. Murray, “ with a 
message to you all from the chamber of death. A fel- 
| low-creature, now laid in the last agonies of expiring 
| nature, whom each of us has known, asks for one last 
glean of earthly comfort from you. Age and infirmity, 
| sickness and grief, are doing their worst upon her, and 
{| yet I would rather at this moment take her place than 








be the person who could willingly cause such affliction, 
and who would withhold consolation, All the sorrows 
| of life, and all the sufferings of death, are as nothing 


| compared with remorse ; and if repentance be delayed 
for a few hours, it may come tov late. That young and 
blooming girl who so lately stood amongst you is now 
no more. In desperation and sorrow she has hurried to 
| that awful tribunal where we shall speedily meet; and 
I would ask, whetber in that hour, when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be laid open, none of you will see cause 
to lament having occasioned the wretchedness which has 
ended thus fatally. If it be so, you must either repent 
| of it in this world, or repent throughout a hopeless eter- 
| nity. Nanny is beyond the reach either of malice or 
| kindness—our very prayers can no longer avail her— 
|and the place that once knew her shall know her no 
more. Yet the broken-hearted mother seeks for peace, 
and would find it, were she only assured that her child 
never became the guilty criminal which has been said— 
that she did not forget the principles of ber early days, 
and that before she lost her reason, sbe was incapable of 
flagrantly violating conscience. That her heart had been 
allured into vanity—that her mind was unstable, and 
that her last act is one which every Christian must shud- 
der to contemplate, the dying woman feels ready to ac- 
| knowledge; yet she cherishes a hope that you might 
| exculpate this poor girl’s memory from any more aggra- 
| vated crime. Is there one amongst you, then, who will 
say whether the most trifling circumstance can be men- 
tioned which might give peace to her expiring parent? 
If you are noved by the thought of a mother’s agony— 
if you are touched by the remembrance of her young 
and lovely daughter, brought at once to shame, insanity, 
and death—I solemnly adjure you to confess whether 
private malice, or personal guilt, induced you to blast 
the good name of this unfortunate girl, or whether you 





believe any one else to have done so falsely !” 
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——— 


Silence reigned throughout the room for some minutes, | Fitz-Patrick reach the cottage, than without losing a | assailed her mind, and having never been accustomed to 


while every eye instinctively turned on Pauline; but 


though she trembled and became pale at the mention of 


Nanny’s death, it seemed evident that nothing which 
had been said reached her feelings. Unable to look any 
person in the face, she stole a furtive glance around, and 
fixing her eyes on vacancy, preserved an impenetrable 
obduracy of appearance. 

“If confession were made now,” continued Dr. Mur- 
ray, “ we might deal leniently with those who gave such 
voluntary evidence of repentance—but when legal mea- 
sures are once resorted to, as they shail be, we owe it to 
public justice, that the law, in all its terrors, be fully en- 
forced. Many articles of value belonging to Miss Fitz- 
Patrick are still amissing. Mr. Grant is ready to give a 
warrant that the house shall be searched—and before a 
single individual leaves this room it must be done. Let 
me now appeal to each person separately, whether any 
thing can be remembered or confessed, to bring out the 
real truth.” 

Dr. Marray then began with Mrs. Gordon, and went 
regularly along the line, patiently and perseveringly ask- 
ing every individual what might be remembered which 
bore upon the subject in question, and whether, as far as 
her knowledge extended, she believed Nanny to have 
been guilty of stealing the articles in question or not. 

“ Pauline!” said he, solemnly, when her turn came, 
while his eye seemed to read her very thoughts, * you, 
who ought to know most on this subject, say nothing ! 
Tell me truly, and you shall never have reason to regret 
the confession, was Nanny falsely accused 1” 

With a strong effort Pauline looked up, but her eye 
fell beneath his penetrating gaze, her voice quivered in- 
audibly, and, in an instant more, she fainted. Measures 
were immediately taken for her restoration, while Dr. 
Murray proceeded with his enquiries. One of the house- 
maids had twice seen Pauline, late at night, near a 
flower-stand, where some of the missing ornaments were 
afterwards discovered ; while at that untimely hour she 
professed to have been sent by Miss Fitz-Patrick to cut 
the geraniums. Sir Richard’s valet, with many expres- 
sions of contrition for having maliciously concealed the 
circumstance so long, acknowledged that he had met 
her dressed in the shawl which Nanny was accused of 
wearing on that evening ; and another maid produced a 
skeleton key which had been found on the floor of the 
lady’s maid’s room, a short time previously, and it tallied 
exactly with that of Sir Richard’s cabinet. Still, on re- 
overing, Pauline strenuously denied all knowledge of 
the robbery, and even smiled when the threat was re- 
peated of having a strict search immediately instituted. 
Not a doubt could remain on the mind of any one pre- 
sent that she was guilty, but Matilda almost despaired of 
the truth being elicited at this time; and Eleanor covered 
her face with her hands in agonised conviction of her 
maid’s criminality, and yet completely at a loss how to 
proceed. Dr. Murray himself paused, in silent per- 
plexity, when Mr. Grant unexpectedly walked forward, 
assuming in his countenance an expression of tremen- 
dous import. 

“ Pauline!” he said, with grave severity, “I am a 
magistrate of this county. If immediate confession is 
not made where those jewels are concealed, I shall make 
you disgorge your ill-gotten gains, like a leech on a plate 
of salt.” 

This oration, so suited to the capacity of his audience, 
had an instant and powerful effect. The guilty woman 
rushed for protection to Mrs. Gordon, who sternly threw 
her off with angry reproaches, hoping she might be in- 
stantly consigned to justice. Alarmed and overcome, 
she then requested that some person would accompany 
her to an old tool-house in the garden, where, beneath 
several sacks of seeds, appeared @ small box, containing 
not only all the trinkets which were missing, but a 
quantity of money in silver. Pauline afterwards fully 
confessed the perfect innocence of Nanny, and her own 
criminality, declaring that her first irresistible induce- 
ment to steal, originated from Miss Fitz-Patrick’s care- 
lessness, who left money frequently loose in her dress- 
ing-box, or carried it in a reticule, to which any one 
could have constant access. 

No sooner was Eleanor convinced of Nanay’s inno- 
cence, than she insisted on accompanying Dr. Murray 
and Mr. Grant to Gowanbank. It seemed a relief to 
act rather than to think; and, leaning on Matilda, she 
walked there in silent meditation. No sooner did Miss 





moment, or in the slightest degree palliating her own 
conduct, she shortly and hurriedly related to Martha, 
and to the aged sufferer herself, all that had passed, ear- 
nestly and repeatedly assuring them that Nanny’s charac- 
ter seemed fully exculpated now in the. eyes of every 
one. Matilda felt alarmed to ubserve the convulsive 
workings of old Janet’s countenance while she listened, 
and the death-like hue of her cheek; but Eleanor, in- 
variably the creature of impulse, could not be stopped, 
until, having reached the conclusion of all that could be 
said, she sat down by the bedside and burst into tears. 

«“ Now, Janet,’ added she, in a faltering voice, 
“ Nanny can never grant me pardon in this world,—but 
will you?—I have caused her death,—I have hastened 
yours,—and embittered the remainder of my own days, 
—but still, as a Christian, forgive me,—pray for me,— 
ask that I may receive such mercy as I never showed, 
that my whole heart may be changed, until I abhor my- 
self, even more than I do now. Speak without delay, 
and give me the only consolation which a remembrance 
of this hour can ever afford.” 

The old woman feebly moved her hands, and a prayer 
trembled on her lips, which seemed to be one of thank- 
fulness and praise. 

« All is peace, now !” she said, in a voice of calm re- 
signation—* My sight has failed,—my strength is fast 
departing,—and my voice will soon be heard no more ; 
but I would speak comfort to you while breath remains. 
There are no distinctions now,—worldly honours, and 
worldly afflictions accompany us to the borders of eter- 
nity, but they leave us there. O think, Miss Fitz- 
Patrick, when this hour shall come, will all the enjoy- 
ments of life prepare you to meet it, as sorrow has pre- 
pared me !—T'hen do not regret that my cup of trial 
has been full,—nor that an event like this makes you 
pause to reflect. What are we all su busy and anxious 
about 1—This is the end of all !”"— 

Janet now raised herself on the bed, and held out her 
hand, apparently intending to give Eleanor her blessing, 
when a deep sob stopped her utterance, she shuddered, 
and suddenly her jaw stiffened, her eyes fixed, and in 
the very act of supplication she expired. 

When it became evident that all was over, Mr. Grant 
led Eleanor, overpowered by the shock, into another 
room, where, after some time, Dr. Murray followed, leav- 
ing Martha and William to pay the last duties. Ever 
ready to take any opportunity of impressing on his peo- 
ple how short a passage this life is to eternity, Dr. Mur- 
ray proposed, before leaving Gowanbank, that they 
should all unite in prayer; and seeing that Eleanor’s 
conscience needed not now to be awakened, he carefully 
avoided whatever might be peculiarly painful to her feel- 
ings. It was his rule in addressing the hearts of others, 
never so much as to remember what were their indivi- 
dual offences, but to set before all men alike the guilt 
and danger of every human soul, as well as the absolute 
necessity of repentance, faith, and sanctification. On 
this occasion his prayer and address were deeply affect- 
ing, so that Eleanor, unable to speak, took the arm of 
Mr. Grant, and left the cottage in melancholy silence. 
Observing when they reached home the setting sun shed- 
ding its refulgence on distant clouds, and hill tops, she 
paused, and for the first time addressed her companion. 

“ On such an evening as this, Mr. Grant, my mother 
died ; and it would have been well for myself and others 
if I had not survived! There was sorrow, then, but it 
was without a sting of self-reproach. She departed in 
the blessed hope of rising again, and pointed to that glo- 
rious sun as the daily memorial of our death and resur- 
rection. Many a day it has shone brightly on me since ; 
but you know, and have seen, what a change it has wit- 
nessed on me, and that, forgetful of every serious 
thought, I have lived for the present hour as if this were 
my eternal home. I could wish, even now, that my sun 
had set like that old woman’s, with the same certainty of 
rising again in glory.” 

During that evening, Matilda kept close beside Elea- 
nor, and vainly tried to engage her in conversation, for 
she answered absently and indifferently, though with 
none of the harshness or sarcasm of manner which had 
appeared there formerly. A cloud seemed to have come 
over all the party, most of whom were to disperse next 
morning, and Miss Fitz-Patrick rose at last, with undis- 
guised satisfaction, when she found it was time to retire. 
Unwilling to dwell on all the painful subjects which 





hold serious communion with herself, she dismissed her 
maid, and hurried to bed, eagerly seeking for that repose 
which might bring temporary oblivion from self-reproach ; 
but sleep was denied her agitated nerves. 

After having tossed in feverish restlessness for several 
hours, Miss Fitz-Patrick struck her repeater, for the 
twentieth time, and found that it was three o’clock.— 
The smouldering ashes were expiring in the grate, and 
a dim rushlight feebly sent its checkered shadows around 
—all was still and silent as the grave, when Eleanor’s 
attention became suddenly and fearfully attracted to. 
wards the door of a distant closet. It seemed to be 
slowly opening, and a tall female figure appeared there, 
Emerging from the obscurity, she noiselessly approached 
towards the fire, where, silently stooping over its dying 
embers, she extended her fingers above them, as if for 
warmth, while her hair fell in large disheveled masses 
upon her face and shoulders. Petrified with horror and 
amazement, Eleanor seemed neither to move nor breathe, 
but became stiffened with fear. Half raised on her el- 
bow, and transfixed to the spot, her eyes were fastened 
on the strange apparition with more than mortal appre- 
hension. It seemed to Eleanor’s alarmed imagination 
as if a lifetime elapsed while she gazed with awe at this 
mysterious and motionless figure. Unable to endure 
suspense any longer, she at length, by a powerful effort 
of resolution, stretched out her hand to the bell, and 
rung it with almost frantic violence. Instantly a fearful 
shriek arose, while the object of her terror sprung for- 
ward towards the bed, and, bursting into a wild hyste- 
rical laugh, she fell on her knees before Eleanor, who 
recognised, with astonishment and dismay, the haggard 
countenance of Nanny. 

When, in reply to a loud and repeated summons from 
Miss Fitz-Patrick’s bell, several servants rushed into the 
room, they found her stretched on the bed in a fainting 
fit, while, fixed and motionless as a corpse by her side, 
stood the unfortunate maniac, her hands clasped, her 
eyes glazed, and her features sharpened with suffering. 
How she had stolen into the house, or where she had 
subsisted during the period of her disappearance, could 
never be afterwards discovered, but her wasted figure and 
emaciated countenance bore melancholy testimony how 
greatly she endured. 


Nanny was instantly removed, and medical attendance 
summoned, while Matilda devoted herself to the care of 
her cousin, whose feverish pulse and agitated appearance 
were such as to cause extreme solicitude. Miss Fitz- 
Patrick lay for several hours with her eyes half closed, 
and every effort to soothe or restore her seemed vain.— 
She sighed often and deeply without speaking, and only 
once turned feebly to Matilda, and took her by the hand, 
whispering, in accents of emotion, “ Let us be thankful 
that at least she is not dead!” Miss Howard pressed her 
hand, and kissed her cheek, in token of sympathy, but 
she again relapsed into painful and evidently affecting 
rumination. 

On the following day, Miss Murray, who had heard 
of Nanny’s unexpected restoration, arrived at Barnard 
Castle, and obtained leave for her being immediately 
conveyed to Gaelfield, where, under careful superin- 
tendence, she entertained a sanguine hope of bringing 
her back to composure and recollection. Meantime, 
Eleanor requested to see Miss Murray, and a long con- 
versation ensued. Miss Fitz-Patrick then felt the influ- 
ence of a mind which, though feeble in itself, had been 
strengthened by divine teaching and by Christian con- 
sistency. She wondered to think that her aged com- 
panion could have ever appeared otherwise than venerable, 
and deserving of the highest respect. Her heart seemed 
to be melted with sorrow and remorse, which were ex- 
pressed with a degree of freedom and candour, that 
could not have been shown to any one less experienced 
or less indulgent, and Miss Fitz-Patrick found relief from 
having any frfend to whom her mind might be so unre- 
servedly opened. 

At length Eleanor suddenly announced an intention 
of rising to join her friends in the drawing-room, though 
every imaginable persuasion was used to prevent her. 
She seemed actuated by some powerful influence, and 
merely said, in answer to Matilda’s entreaties, “I shall 
exert for to-day—many of our visiters are to leave this 
house—and after that nothing will remain for me in this 
world that is worth a thought. I may then reap all the 
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misery that I have sown, and ci en you must allow it i 
deserved.” 

There was fever in Eleanor’s eye, and hectic on her 
cheek, when she appeared, and it seemed vain to attempt 
any disguise of the deep despondency which weighed on 
her spirits. She neither ate nor spoke during luncheon, 
while her visiters seemed at a loss how to act. Lady 
Montague and her daughters were now about to take 
their final departure, and Mrs. Clifford had an engage- 
ment to be absent for some days. Sit Richard, mean- 
time, stood at the fire in vehement altercation with Colo- 
nel Peudarvis, on discovering that his britchska had ar- 
rived at the door to carry off himself and Major Foley. 
Their leave of absence was within a week of being out, 
but still the hospitable baronet tried to drive a hard bar- 
gain, for that additional period, gradually letting down 
his demand on their time, like a Dutch auction, till he 
promised at last to be satisfied with one day more; but 
even that was denied him. Eleanor seemed scarcely 
conscious of what passed, but the gallant colonel had 
offered her, on the previous evening, to settle at Barnard 
Castle for life, and finding that the proposal was not 
duly appreciated by the heiress, he could not remain an- 
other hour. For a somewhat similar reason, Lord Al- 
derby also eluded Sir Richard’s vigilance, and, feeling 
exceedingly ill-treated, left Barnard Castle dusing the 
previous day, without assigning any reason, or even 
taking leave, which gave the baronet a shrewd suspicion 
of what had occurred, and extended that conjecture 
throughout the minds of all who observed his lordship’s 
sudden exit. 

Mr. Grant stood at a window alone, watching the 
process of packing Colonel Pendarvis's carriage, and 
humming the tune of “Go where glory waits thee,” 
when Eleanor rose from table, and joined him.- 

“ T understand,” she said, “ that you also-leave us to- 
day ! and my father mentions, Mr. Grant, that you have 
some idea of returning to the Continent !” 

« Yes, I intend exploring Greece once more, and get- 
ting up a little sublime melancholy there, after the pat- 
tern of Lord Byron. 


‘ Dejected, sad, and lone, and blighted, 
More than this I scarce can die !’” 


“Tt is well, Mr. Grant, when you can jest upon grief, 
for then it must be lighter than mine. I have lately 
caused such suffering as it makes me tremble to contem- 
plate, and whatever be my own share now, is deserved. 
I cannot, however, take leave of one who has so long 
continued my—my friend, without saying, that if ever 
we meet again, such a change will have taken place as 
all who knew me lately, and could yet continue to feel 
any interest in me, must have desired.” 

“Let me candidly acknowledge, Miss Fitz-Patrick, 
that in some respects I have thought you spoiled by 
prosperity, but when our cup is full it is very apt to in- 
toxicate the strongest head. I dare not even answer for 
my own, if Sir Evan were to give me a step. Concern- 
ing the alteration you threaten us with, why, long before 
my return you will probably, like all young ladies, have 
changed your situation for better or for worse; there- 
fore, as an old and very sincere friend, my fervent hope 
is, that whoever may be happy enough to obtain the 
preference, shall prove himself deserving of you—not 
on account of his rank, bis wealth, or his property, but 
for his disinterested attachment to yourself.” 

“No, Mr. Grant, that can never be now,” replied 
Eleanor, in a tone of deep emotion, which it was impos- 
sible to misunderstand. “I long since alienated the 
only person on earth who might have answered your de- 
scription, or who could have ever been truly preferred. 
While I live, no other shall supply that place.” 

Before Mr. Grant could answer, or look round, Elea- 
nor vanished, and, while he was yet retracing with sur- 
prise the few words she had said, and the undisguised 
agitation with which she had spoken, Sir Richard impa- 
tiently beckoned him to join in an excursion to the 
stable. There, for the fiftieth time, an elaborate discus- 
sion ensued upon martingales and patent bridles, fast 
trotting and leaping, spavins and broken knees, 

“Till tell you what it is, Grant!” cried the baronet, 
seeing his companion’s eye vacantly fixed for several 
minutes on a dead wall opposite, “ you are calculating 
the height of that fence, but Mad Tom could clear it 

Ivy! As for your own chestnut, Haram Scarum, 
would go over with his legs tied; and I’d lay a bet 





| that any bullock in my park could do the same. For a 


standing leap, we might back one of those clumsy ani- 
mals against the most thorough-bred hunter in your 
stud.” 

It is wonderful how ignorant people remain of what 
is really passing in the minds of their associates. Sir 
Richard concluded a long interview with Mr. Grant, and 
set out for his ride of some hours, perfectly satistied that 
his companion’s whole heart had been in their recent 
discussion, while the other slowly and thoughtfully re- 
turned towards Barnard Castle, to prepare for immediate 
departure. 

Meantime Eleanor re-entered the drawing-room, hav- 
ing, by a great effort, rallied her spirits sufficiently to bid 
adieu to her departing guests. She was conversing with 
Miss Charlotte Clifford on Mr. Grant’s entrance, and 
though the colour rushed into her face, and receded as 
instantly again when he approached, she resolutely con- 
quered all external agitation, and affected a tone of ex- 
traordinary vivacity. 

“ Really those incessant leave-takings are too much 
for human nature,” said she, forcing a laugh. “ Poor 
Sir Colin’s last farewell nearly overset me. His old 
story about Sir Evan telling his guests that visiters are 
like fish, good the first day, tolerable the second, and not 
to be endured the third; which served as the preface to 
an elaborate apology for having paid so long 4 visitation 


here, while I was evidently expected to answer, as of 


course I did, that he had been the life of the company !” 

“ Fletcher’s existence at home must be very strange,” 
observed Mr. Grant. “I never yet called at his house 
without being shown into the drawing-room, where he 
is to be found seated ona chair, with his back to the 
window, his arms folded, his legs crossed, and not a 
thing to see or todo. Not a book, nor an inkstand, nor 
a newspaper—neither dog, cat, nor bird, to enliven soli- 
tude.” 

“ His thoughts must be less intolerable to himself than 
those of some people I know,” replied Eleanor, mourn- 
fully , ** but, after all, such a life reminds one of a wild 
beast in a managerie, more than of a rational being, who 
has talents and affections to exercise. It is wonderful 
to what a level Soo sometimes degrade themselves, not 
merely to animal, but actually to vegetadle life.” 

“ Yet in society no one is more sociably inclined than 
Sir Colin, which causes one to wonder the more how 
he makes it out alone!” said Mr. Grant. “ Every thing 
that passes through his mind must be spoken to the first 
listener, for he has no power of mental reflection. If he 
has met an acquaintance, or mislaid a letter, or been an- 


noyed with his valet, or traced a figure in the clouds, or | 











a face in the fire, it must all be communicated at our | 


club to the nearest person. One of Sir Colin’s most un- 
bearable inflictions, however, remains to be noticed.— 
When any person, on whose good nature he can entire- 
ly depend, happens to be particularly busy, perhaps 
scribbling some troublesome letter of condolence or con- 
gratulation, or reading a book of more than ordinary in- 
terest, his great delight is, on these occasions, to plant 
himself close by, newspaper in hand, while he intrudes 
little paragraphs on their notice perpetually. I watched 
Miss Howard suffering under the infliction this morning, 
in passing through the library, and it might have made 
an owl die of laughing. She seemed writing agaiust 
time to catch the post—we all know that her letters are 
not of every-day interest, and she had evidently secured 
a swarm of franks from Sir Alfred, who was writing 
also. Sir Colin began with calling your cousin’s atten- 
tion to an alarming fire in a gas manufactory, where 
happily no lives were lost—then followed the particulars 
of an unfortunate climbing boy sticking in a chimney, 
and of an Irish murder, with all the usual circumstances, 
—he next proceeded to several advertising panegyrics 
upon new books, and was in full career through the 
prospectus of a Newcastle railway, when Martin paraded 
in with the post-bag for letters. 1 observed Miss Howard 
hurriedly seal the only cover she had time to fill, while 
Sir Alfred quietly stole away the remaining franks, alter- 
ed their dates for to-morrow, and silently replaced them. 
Nothing could be more brilliant than vour cousin’s smile 
of surprise, when she found the covers all transformed 
so unexpectedly.” 

It was a strong proof of Eleanor’s being greatly 
changed, that she neither seemed piqued nor displeased 
at the termination of Mr. Grant’s narrative, but spoke 
of Sir Alfred’s engagement to Matilda with an appear- 
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ance of such real satisfaction, that it became obvious how 
mistaken any conjecture must have been which supposed 
that she had been herself attached to him. Lady Mon- 
tague and Mrs. Clifford now successively bid her fare- 
well, but as the hour of Mr. Grant’s intended departure 
approached, Eleanor’s countenance became paler, while 
she still kept up the farce of remarkable vivacity.” 

“ Quite a small select party !” cried she, entering the 
library with Mr. Grant, to join Sir Alfred and Matilda. 
“ We are reduced now to a mere whist party !—If ever 
a dummy is wanted, I shall be sure of Mr. Armstrong, 
who seems as stationary by our fireside as the fender, 
and fully more inanimate. We hear often in Scotland 
of a self-contained house, but he is the only instance I 
know of a self-contained man! It is astonishing, that in 
the inventory of fixtures belonging to this house, he was 
omitted! I often wonder what brought Mr. Armstrong 
here, and still more, whether any thing will ever take 
him away !” 

‘© A chaise and pair shall this very night,” said the 
gentleman in question, emerging from the deep embra- 
sure of a window, in which he had been reading; “ but 
Miss Fitz-Patrick, it will be one of the darkest days in 
your life when I leave this house.” 

“ Then J shall have little reason to lament a want of 
sunshine,” replied Eleanor, sarcastically. “Mr. Arm- 
strong, you have been in the habit of using expressions 
towards me lately which are entirely unwarrantable— 
As the friend of Sir Philip, and as my father’s guest, I 
regret that you should have heard remarks which it 
would give me pleasure to recall, but not on account of 
any threat or insinuation of your own, because nothing 
you say or do can be of the slightest importance to me.” 

“ No !—indeed !”’ cried Mr. Armstrong, ironically ; 
and then changing his tone io one of intolerable anger, 
he added, grinding his clenched teeth together, “ per- 
haps, Miss Fitz-Patrick, I could alter your opinion upon 
that subject. Possibly you may not be a fixture here 
very long yourself.” 

Eleanor eyed him with a look of cold incredulity and 
contempt, then sitting down to the harp, she carelessly 
sung a few bars of Rode’s variations, apparently forget- 
ting the very existence of her infuriated guest. Mr. 
Armstrong looked at her for some moments with rising 
fury. Suddenly wheeling round, he then darted out of 
the room, and as quickly returned, carrying a large 
packet in his hand. 

“ There!” cried he, hurling it on the table with fright- 
ful vehemence, “ You will have it so, and you deserve 
it! My brother was your uncle’s agent, employed to 
draw up that will. He did so only two months before 
Sir Philip died, and it was written in order to cut you 
off, Miss Fitz-Patrick. Your satirical wit had not even 
spared him, and he found it out. That deed was dic- 
tated in a whirlwind of passion. Sir Philip forgot to 
insert those legacies to friends which he certainly in- 
tended, and which were recorded in his previous settle- 
ment. My brother produced only that will which was 
to benefit himself and me. On returning from the con- 
tinent, I was unwilling to stain his memory by revealing 
this. It seemed probable, also, that Miss Howard, who 
now succeeds to every thing, would have engaged to 
compensate my own losses in duing so, but she played her 
cards better. And now, Miss Fitz-Patrick !’’ added Mr. 
Armstrong, with a look of bitter vengeance, which seem- 
ed an ample repayment for the disgrace of his previous 
confession, “I know from Miss Marabout all you have 
said of me. She, too, abhors your satirical temper, and 
suffers from it. I told her that an ample revenge was 
in my power. Are you satisfied that it is so?—read 
that, and say whether I can do nothing of importance 
to you 2” 

« Silence, Mr. Armstrong!” said Sir Alfred, rising 
with an air of authority, while lightning flasbed in his 
eye. “This must not be !—you are in no state of mind 
to address Miss Fitz-Patrick !—leave the room instant- 
lee” 

Saying these words, he calmly proceeded towards the 
door with an air of commanding dignity, and throwing 
it open, made a signal for Mr. Armstrong to depart, 

“ Give me my papers, then,” cried the enraged man, 
rising, however, to obey a mandate which he saw it 
would be impossible to resist; “I must take back that 
packet !” 

“No!” replied Eleanor, with a look of stern resolu- 
tion, “these papers belong to me. Come what may 
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from them, justice shall be done, and it is not in your 
option now, Mr. Armstrong, either to bestow or to with- 
hold it. There are witnesses enough here to my having 
retained this packet; and, Mr. Grant, I consign it to you, 
requesting instantly, and without a moment's delay, to 
be apprised of its nature and contents.’ 


“Surely not now, Miss Fitz-Patrick? wait till Sir | 


Richard returns. Let your father’s agent communicate 
with this person, It is no fit business, apparently, for 
us to enter on.” 

«| never could endure suspense,” answered Eleanor, 
with a slight hysterical laugh, as Sir Alfred closed the 
door on Mr. Armstrong. “ When once resolved to un- 
dergo any thing, if it were the amputation of a limb, 
every moment seems an age till it is done.” 

«“ Miss Fitz-Patrick,” said Sir Alfred, preparing to 
leave the room, “let me advise you to postpone all in- | 
vestigation at present. Be not rash or imprudent; you 
have a parent and guardians to act for you, and in all | 
probability this may turn out to be some malicious fabri- 
cation to serve the purposes of immediate revenge.” 

« No, Sir Alfred, I fear it is not. On various occa- 
sions hints and innuendoes have been dropped by Mr. 
Armstrong, which lead me to suppose that he fully be- 
lieves his own statement. Neither my father nor I could 
understand his meaning, but now it has become plain | 
enough. Let me entreat you to remain.” 

“ Not if you intend to proceed without Sir Richard’s | 
presence. It is due to him, as your father and guardian, 
to be apprised of the circumstance before those seals are 
broken. I need scarcely remind your cousin, too, that 
as a party whose interests are apparently involved in 
this business, she would do better not hastily to enter 
upon it.” 


Miss Fitz-Patrick answered only with a gesture of | 


impatience, and eagerly tore the envelope asunder, while 
Sir Alfred withdrew, accompanied by Matilda, as she 


felt the propriety and delicacy of his suggestion, though | 


sympathy for Eleanor would have otherwise induced her 
to remain. 


«“ Mr. Grant,” said the heiress, unfolding an enormous | 


sheet of parchment, formally drawn up, and methodically 


sealed with several signatures crowded at the bottom of | 


every page, “ what am I to think of this ?” 
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vision of almost celestial beauty. I have contemplated 
your gradual progress with rising interest, though often, 
I will acknowledge, of late with feelings of regret. Who 
would not have lamented the destroying influence of 
flattery and indulgence on such talents and dispositions 
as have seldom been equaled? It is impossible to say, 
Miss Fitz-Patrick, when I first began to love you. It 
was my misfortune to do so then, with a degree of ar- 
dour and enthusiasm which made your very faults be- 
come dear to me. You know all. You know that 
though my attachment had never been declared, it was 
deep and strong as any earthly feeling has ever been.— 
Your sudden acquisition of wealth raised for the time a 
barrier between us, because, young and inexperienced 
| as you were, I would not take advantage of our previous 
intimacy to establish any claim upon your affection. 
What my sufferings were in departing, no heart need 
attempt to conceive, for that would be impossible !— 
where honour and principle are at stake, they must be 
preserved, though life itself be the sacrifice! I returned, 
Miss Fitz-Patrick, and found you, as might have been 
feared, the spoiled child of fortune, whom, as you then 
were, I could view with indifference. My spirit is proud 
and independent. I would not be obliged even to you. 
Miss Howard was ill trealed, and it appeared unques- 
tionable that the heart which could be so ungenecrous to 
such a friend might be equally so to a lover. It is im- 
possible for me to know whether, under any circum- 
| stances, I could have ever become acceptable to you. I 
| do not even ask the question now, for what has been 
said is premature; but were that change to happen 
which may render others indifferent, it might revive 
many feelings of former days. The chief source of your 
altered disposition will then be removed—the barrier 
which first divided us would fall—and then, Eleanor 
Fitz-Patrick, I would ask to hear my fate. As we are 
at present, I know it already.” 

He was about to withdraw, and had reached the door, 
| when Eleanor, in a scarcely audible voice, called him 
back. 

“ Mr. Grant!” she said, colouring deeply, and extend- 
ed her hand towards him, “I would rejoice in the loss 
of every earthly possession if it restored your aflection 


| to what it was.” 
} 


“Do not ask me, Miss Fitz-Patrick,” he replied, look- | _ “ Be mine, then, Eleanor !” said he, suddenly clasping 


ing away with an expression of grave regret. 

« It would have been well for me, Mr. Grant, and you | 
know it, if I had never succeeded to this property,” said 
Eleanor, mournfully. ‘ No one can ever imagine all | 
that it has cost me! my peace of mind, the affection of | 
those who loved me most, and every better disposition 
that I once possessed. Can you fear, then, to say that I 
must lose it? The wretched girl Nanny, who is now 
perhaps dying, scarcely felt more misery than I do, for | 
she was free from self-reproach—but when 1 look at her 
—when I see Matilda, and—and—think of others who 
have loved me, whom I might have made happy, and 
who are deservedly estranged, I do feel reckless of any 
future evil, and it almost appears as if I wished to see 


humiliation are heaped upon me, I may merit them less 
by bearing them aright, What can any external priva- 
tion be now, when I can say, from the agonising experi- 
ence of my own inward feelings, ‘a wounded spirit 
who can bear?’ You saw the old woman expire with 
words of forgiveness on her lips, but could I forgive my- 
self? You watched her daughter, delirious with grief 
and shame, and while my senses remain can I forget it? 
You observe every day, every hour, my generous cousin's 
considerate attention, but does not that only heap coals | 
of fire on my head? These are sorrows !—yet those | 
who strike the deepest can pever be told to any earthly | 
friend! Time, talents, opportunities lost !—all the im- 
pressions of my early days!—aM the better hopes that 
might have cheered me now! It seems strange, Mr. | 
Grant, why this should be said to you, but old friendship | 
may justify confidence, and my feelings could never be 
either concealed or controlled. If there were a pro- | 
testant nunnery in this country, my state of mind would | 
fit me to enter it now, and abjure the world for ever.” | 
“ Mies Fitz-Patrick!” said Mr. Grant, looking up, 
from a state of profound reflection, “I have beard your | 
sentiments with the deepest emotion, and let me trust | 
that, in return, you will listen to mine. We have known | 
each other from the time when, as a lovely and playful | 
child, you appeared to my youthful fancy like a bright | 





her in his arms; “and cume what may we shall be 
happy.” 

Meantime Matilda had proceeded with Sir Alfred to 
the enjoyment of a walk by the river side; and as no- 
thing increases the power of pleasing so much as a con- 
scivusness of success, her conversation never before 


| appeared so richly embellished with the rare fascination 
| of deep feeling, united to tight principle, while she spoke, 


without effort or disguise, every passing sentiment of her 
mind. 

“ Matilda!” said Sir Alfred, after many mutual aati- 
cipations of happiness, “ I have purchased lately a small 
addition to my property near Douglas Priory, to which 
it is my impatient desire that you shall accompany me 
soon. ‘Try if it be possible to guess where I thought 
you could be most easily induced to go ?” 

“Can you mean Ashgrove?” exclaimed Matilda, 
colouring with eagerness and animation. “ Oh! what 
happiness !” added she, observing the smile with which 
Sir Alfred betrayed that her conjecture was right. “My 
utmost wishes are indeed fulfilled, and that place will be 
doubly dear to me now, as a remembrance of your con- 
siderate attention,” 

“ Let us hope that I shall always be able to read your 
wishes, and to anticipate them as successfully. I know 
your love for Ashgrove so well, Matilda, that if I had 


| brought a bottle of water from the rivulet that dashes 


past the windows, or even picked the mud off my chariot 

wheels there, you would have preserved it as a relic.” 
“Yes! our earliest associations are always delightful ! 

I have traveled in many lovely scenes since the happy 


| days that I passed there, but at Ashgrove and Douglas 


Priory such remembrances are connected with every 
shrub, and every tree, that, in my thoughts, the sun is 
brighter, the air is purer, and the birds sing more sweetly 
amidst those woods than elsewhere. In the words of 
| your own favourite song— 


‘The last rays of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 


999 


“Tt pleases me to think, Matilda, that we shall visit 











together “~ —s home where all those amiable qualities 
were first implanted, which shall form the happiness of 
my future life. This world has much to give us now— 
it may have much to take away hereafter, but we shall 
not forget under any circumstances to prepare for a hap. 
pier state, where friendship and affection, founded like 
ours, shall at last become perfect in its nature, and un. 
ending in its duration.” 

“ The desire of my heart is, Sir Alfred, to be indeed 
all that you think me, and all that you can continue to 
love; but after having so long accustomed myself to 
banish you from my thoughts, how strange it seems that 
what was always so difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
is no longer necessary.” 

“ And yet, Matilda, with every pleasure of life there 
comes a duty ; and for my own part, I now feel that in 
the purest and holiest affections of our nature, there may 
be a danger of excess. It seems as if in every future 
hour even sorrow itself might be banished by your 
presence ; for I need scarcely say that my attachments 
diverge into few channels, and are all the deeper where 
they flow; but while mutual confidence and love are 
strengthened by the lapse of years, let it still be our care 
to live not only for each other, but for the best interests 
of all around us, and for the glory of Him to whom our 
whole hearts belong.” 


— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Yet every sorrow cuts a cord, 
And urges us to rise. 


“Sudden joys, like griefs, confound at first.” Thus 
it appeared in the experience of Matilda, while seated at 
the window of her own room, in agitated and pleasing 
meditation respecting the happy prospects which had 
suddenly brightened on her path; for still she had that 
feeling always attendant on great and unexpected events, 
that they can scarcely be real. It softens the blighting 
anguish of recent sorrow when our hearts refuse to credit 
what our senses have too surely announced—and it 
moderates the first intoxication of pleasure when the 
fulfilment of hope seems yet but a dream of fancy. It 
is long before even happiness itself can make us happy ; 
but for the first time Matilda now felt at liberty to think, 
to hope, and to feel as her heart directed, while the ex- 
pectation of present happiness was sanctified and en- 
hanced by many serious anticipations of duties and 
trials, in which she should no longer have to act or to 
suffer alone, and of the mutual confidence and sympathy 
with which she might hereafter hope to give and to 
receive encouragement in the difficult and dangerous 
struggle of Christian attainment. The remembrance of 
her probable succession scarcely crossed Matilda’s mind ; 
for nothing seemed worth a thought connected with 
worldly objects, but the consciousness of Sir Alfred’s 
attachment, and the recollection of all he had said during 
their recent interview, while he traced out the origin and 
progress of his affection, showing how justly he all along 
appreciated her motives of action, and how thoroughly 
his preference had been founded on principle, and con- 
firmed by perfect esteem, added to youthful enthusiasm. 

Matilda’s mind was yet agitated by emotions, unlike 
the glassy smoothness and tranquillity of its ordinary 
state, when her attention became slightly attracted by a 
gentle tap at the door. Before she could speak it was 
slowly opened, and Matilda, looking hastily round, be- 
held Eleanor standing near the threshold. Her cheek 
was pale, her eyes were downcast, her whole counte- 
nance convulsed, and while her lips quivered with a vain 
attempt to speak, it was evident that she had not voice 
to articulate the words which died away inaudibly on 
her lips. Matilda rushed forwerd and threw her arms 
round her cousin, embracing Eleanor with the most fer- 
vent and heartfelt expressions of affection and endear- 
ment, while tears fell thick and fast from the eyes of 
both. 

“ Matilda!” sobbed Eleanor, “I repulsed your affec- 
tion, and insulted your feelings, while you were in my 
power; and now, when it can never be repaired—-when 
it should have been your turn to retaliate, I come for 
pardon. Will you believe that my repentance is sincere ! 
Can you forget the past, and love me as formerly? I 
know your generous mind, and that you will neither say 
a word, nor think a thought, that could hurt my feelings. 
Oh, Matilda!” added she, burying her face on her 
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cousin’s shoulder, and weeping without control, “ say that 
you forgive me—that you do not suppose the discovery 
of this day causes my distress—that all your injuries 
are buried in oblivion—that, for the sake of our early 
attachment, and of the departed friend who blessed us 
both, you will believe my repentance, though late, to be 
sincere. Our situations are changed—let me learn from 
your kindness a continual lesson how I ought to have 
treated you—let me humbly endeavour to acquire the 
same spirit with which you bore every trial, and let our 
future lives teach me in what way I might have better 
deserved your friendship. 

Eleanor spoke with such rapidity and vehemence that 
all Matilda’s attempts at interruption were vain, but she 
still riveted her arms round her cousin, and wept like 
herself. 

« Dear—dear Eleanor,” said she, warmly, “if there 
are any trilles in our past intercourse, which either of 
us might wish to forget, we must think and speak of 
them no more.” 

“ You may forget—but I never shall!—oh no, Ma- 
tilda! let me remember them for ever! Any bitterness 
which may be mingled hereafter in my cup of sorrow, 
must be received with a humble remembrance that [ was 
tried by prosperity, and that it would have corrupted and 
destroyed me.” 

«“ Indeed, dear Eleanor, that is a dangerous test to us 
all! and while we mourn for the insignificant oversights 
which may occur in an earthly friendship, how deeply 
should we both lament to think of our Omnipotent bene- 
factor and friend, who has loaded us with so many bene- 
fits, and whom we are still so prone to forget. ‘Towards 
Him only, dearest Eleanor, you can never over estimate 
the penitence that we owe.” 

“True, Matilda! and all has been done as you wish. 


I made confession to God before another thought was | 


permitted to dwell in my mind, praying that be would 
grant me that true, deep, and influential repentance 
which shall never need to be repented of. Once already 
I experienced the deceitfulness of my own heart when 
my mother died; and a few tears of penitence seemed 
then an undoubted evidence of conversion—even yet, 
Matilda, can I hope that, though pierced to the heart 
with a consciousness of sin, better feelings will arise ! 
Alas! perhaps the weeds may be rooted out, and only a 
blank remain.” 

“ Eleanor! we were both often taught that every soul 
which shall be saved is twice created—first with the love 
of this world supremely governing our hearts, while it 
prodaces an aversion to every devout feeling—and after- 
wards the Holy Spirit changes all this into penitence, 
belief, and obedience. We might wonder sometimes at 
the wide devastation of sorrow in every house and in 
every heart, were it not evident that affliction is the most 
ordinary means by which grace is ordained to sanctify 
nature. While building upon any mere worldly foun- 
dation, we do ‘but build upon a wave; how thankful 
then should we be for any chastisement that shows its 
real instability !” 

“ Yes, Matilda! it is the privilege of established 
Christians to know for certain, that all the gifts bestowed 
upon them are a blessing sent from God; and all that 
are taken away are likewise an advantage, for they are 


given or withheld by infinite goodness, as well as infinite | 


wisdom. 


‘ Who sees not Providence supremely wise, 
Alike in what he gives, and what denies?” 


Now, Matilda, tell me, for the time is fitting, what was 
that message from our beloved aunt which you once so 
aflectionately importuned me to hear? She first taught 
us, that God’s mercies do not flow most on the shallow, 
sparkling channel of prosperity, and how truly it has 
been so with me! I did experience yesterday that pro- 
digious capability of wretchedness which lives within 
the corrupted heart of man, while seeking rest, and find- 
ing pone; but now the iron band which chained my 
better feelings, appears to have suddenly burst, the cloud 
has passed froin my eyes, and, by the shock of many 
events which have crowded on me, I seem at once re- 
stored, and in my right mind!” 

«“ Then, indeed, the prayer of Aunt Olivia is answered, 
and you are happy, Eleaner:!’’ said Matilda, again em- 
bracing her cousin. 


—<>_— 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife. 
The many their labours employ! 

Since all that is truly delightful in life, 

Is what all, if they please, may enjoy. 


“Matilda,” said Eleanor, taking her cousin by the 
hand, when their interview was nearly over, “I trust 
we shall both live to see the permanence of my present 
feelings and resolutions, though it is easy to feel a desire 
for holiness, and oh how difficult to attain it! During 
the next year I have resolved to live in retirement and 


while,” added she, losing the paleness of her cheek in a 
deep glow of carnation, “it is Mr. Grant’s intention to 
travel on the continent. He has been urgent with me 
to accompany him there, but my heart must not yet be 
trusted with happiness. You know, Matilda, how truly 
he was preferred to all ethers; and my father having 
consented, I shall soon exchange the gilded misery which 
lately cheated me of real peace, for a moderate fortune, 
and as much earthly happiness as can exist along with 
the remembrance, which shall remain for ever, of past 
follies, and of worse than these, ingratitude, selfishness, 
and sin.” 

When Matilda proceeded on her way to the saloon, 
before dinner, she was called by Sir Richard into his 
sitting-room, and her heart sunk with apprehension re- 
specting what he might say of the recent discovery by 
Mr. Armstrong; but he held out his hand to her with 
an expression of kindness, though of extreme gravity. 

“ My dear girl, this has been a surprise to us all! 
You need not be told that it is as great to me as to any 
one. I shall, of course, defend your cousin's claims 
with all the energy in my power; but if Sir Philip’s 
subsequent settlement be found good, then I shall yield 
without regret to one who is scarcely less dear to me 
than Eleanor herself. You deserve my affection, but 
prosperity tries us all, and no doubt your head will be- 
come as giddy on the pinnacle as your cousin’s. We 





prise.” 





put into the hands of counsel, all the ingenuity of man 


valid. 
in Scotland of “the law’s delay.” 
was not destined, like many, to grow old in seeking for 
her rights, and after lingering in weariness and suspense 
till she outlived the possibility of enjoying them, to re- 
ceive what is called justice, in being allowed to bequeath 


embellished her own existence. After a short period 





quished. 





they never were supposed possible. Mr. Grant had been 


Evan’s health, when one morning, about this time, he 
received letters sealed with black, to announce that a 
sudden fit of apoplexy carried him off one day while 
As he liad been struck speechless 


| sitting after dinner. 


meditation, while pursuing such a course of reading as | 
our adviser and friend, Dr. Murray, may suggest. Mean- | 





| 


must allow, entre nous, that she was rather spoiled. Be 
ready to start with us for Edinburgh to-morrow, and in | 
every sense, I think your father will mect with a sur- 


On the following week, Mr. Armstrong’s packet being | 


could not discover a doubt of Sir Philip’s last will being 
For once there seemed no occasion to complain | 


Matilda Howard | 


for others the possession of that which ought to have | 


of uncertainty, she received a visit from Sir Richard, to | 
announce, in terms of affection and kindness, that Elea- | 
nor’s claim was, by the concurrent advice of the solicitor- | 
general and many other legal advisers, finally relin- | 


Every event happens unexpectedly, and even those 
which we have daily considered for years, come when 


least anticipated, and cause the same astonishment as if 


thinking rather less than usual about the state of Sir | 


| at once, no opportunity occurred of acknowledging any | 


which he always proposed to execute at the last moment, 
thus intending to continue her dependence on bis bu- 
mours while he lived, and still to enjoy his cherished 
desire of vengeance on his nephew. Mr. Grant could 
scarcely be expected to drop a tear over his uncle’s me- 
mory, before he blotted him out for ever; but he hastened 
to pay Sir Evan’s remains all the decencies of respect, 
and to make a liberal provision for his numerous and 
| dependent family, each of whom were subsequently 
| established in a profession. 

Before setting out to attend the funeral, Mr. Grant 
requested an interview with Miss Fitz-Patrick, and 
pleaded his own cause with impassioned eloquence and 
genuine good feeling, till he at length extorted from her 


marriage to the mother of his children, a mancuvre | 





me 
id 











the promise he asked. Eleanor consented that the re- 
tirement and privacy to which she had devoted the fol- 
lowing year, should be found at Clanpibroch Castle, 
where he assured her that the counsels of Sir Alfred 
and the convictions of his own mind, prepared him to 
occupy his future life in seeking that great object of 
Christian hope which had now attained its supreme 
value in the eyes of both. 

Among the on-dits in society it is currently reported 
that Lady Susan Danvers once listened herself into the 
good graces of Sir Colin Fletcher with such persevering 
patience, that, though a single yawn would have ruined 
her prospects for ever, he actually, with much circum- 
locution, came at last to the point. The fair lady, having 
long had a ready-made attachment at the service of any 
very eligible match that offered, was found propitious on 
the present occasion, and lawyers and milliners are al- 
ready in the full activity of preparation. 

Captain M:Tartan was the only man at the Senior 
United Service Club who perceived much cause for asto- 
nishment, when he one cay found himself unexpected|; 
promoted to be an admiral, and honoured with a Guelphic 
riband, in consequence of his spirited conduct on board 
the “Champion 74,” of which particulars were given 
in his despatches, dated the 15th September. Sir Do- 
nald M:Tartan, having been little on shore, is firmly 
persuaded that every young lady has much the same 
characteristics—that they are all good tempered, lively, 
fond of music, dress, and gaiety—ready to marry the 
first man who asks them, and so smitten with epaulets, 
that they will admire one on nava}-blue shoulders when 
became an ad- 
miral, Miss Charlotte Clifford, who, to the certain know- 
ledge of her numerous confidantes, had already refused 


not to be seen upon scarlet. Since he 


or discouraged every other gentleman living, seemed in 
danger of finding it necessary to be in love with Sir 
Donald, when, to her great surprise, he announced an 
engagement to Miss Adelaide Montague. 

Major Foley, having been quartered in Ireland lately 
with his regiment, was filled with dismay one morning 
to find that his little, well-turned compliments, and 
trifling civilities, were carefully registered in the heart 
and in the head of a fair Hibernian, possessing, among 
; 


other irresistible recommendations, a squadron of bro- 


thers. Having been assured by them in strong terms 
of the pleasure with which they all anticipate a nearer 
connection, he has found it impossible to disappoint 
them, and the marriage will take place at ‘Tipperary 
without delay. 

Colonel Pendarvis succeeded lately to Yorktown Ab- 
bey, and the accumulated hoards of that avaricious old 
had f ly 


aunt, respecting whose peourious habits it ormerly 
to relate so many anecdotes; but, 


been his amusement 
with the estate, he seems to have onexpectedly inherit d 
all her saving propensities; and the very custums which 
he criticised in her have been, almost without exception, 
adopted by himself, while they are observed with ridicule 
and contempt by his younger brothers. 

Nanny Muckleraith is at last restored to perfect com- 
posure and peace of mind. 
the happy wife of William Grey, She has even learned 
to rejoice in their contentment; while she devotes her 
own time to the charge of a school lately established in 
the village of Clanpibroch, where in useful and active 
employment she finds a degree of happiness never ex- 
perienced before. ‘The only fault her scliolars find with 
their teacher is on account of her being extremely rigid 


She can bear to see Martha 


about discouraging all excesses in dress, and invariably 
confiscating the necklaces of glass beads and the gilt ear- 
rings in which the girls delight to adorn themselves, 

Dr. Murray, it is whispered, will probably be 
rator of the general assembly next year; and as no 
event of equal importance ever occurred before in the 
annals of his sister’s life, he has found occasion to exer- 
cise the most indulgent forbearance in suffering a multi- 
tude of pleasing anticipations and active preparatory 
measures, with which she is already persecuting his few 
hours of leisure. 

Mr. Armstrong is commissioned, by a friend who en- 
tertains the highest opinion of his taste and judgment, 
to choose some first rate pictures abroad, for which first 
rate prices will, of course, be exacted ; and he has lately 
been exhibiting one or two “ perfect gems” in London, 
which the Duke of Cairngorum and other connoisseurs 
pronounce to be chef-d’euvres, beyond all price. 

Miss Marabout and Miss Porson are both at present 


mode- 





(a 


; ° ay ” 
looking out for situations as “ finishing governesses, 


having each obtained the most satisfactory testimonials 
from a variety of distinguished families, to whom refer- 
ences can be given. Both profess to teach all the usual 


ranches of education, music, drawing, and languages, 
besides every kind of useless or useful knowledge, and 


ilso, as Miss Marabout expresses herself— 


” 
«‘ PRINCIPLES OF COURSE. 


From Black wood’s Magazine 
rai .. s O4 , ’ } ’ ‘ , 
Vili BOWER OF PEACE. 
NY DELTA. 
When hope’s i!lusions all have waned, 
Ay iience broods above the dead; 
Wher v's clouds have gloom’d, and rain’d 


Fy ft on man’s devoted head,— 


Phe time-taug'.t spirit loves to wend 
Back through the past its mazy way, 

And see the early larks ascend 

l » to the gates of day : 

itsprea 1 to childhood’s glance, 

Glow’d like a dream of bright tomance. 

"Twas in the depth of dazzling May, 


When bland the air, and blue the skies; 


When groves in blossom’d pri le were way, 
And flow’rets of innumerous dyes 
Gemm'd earth’s green carpet, that I stray’d, 


On a salubrious morning bright, 
Out to the champatg 
VW ith th 
Landscapes around my path unfurl’d, 

That made an Eden of this world. 


n, and survey’d, 


illings of delight, 


I listen’d to the blackbird’s song, 

That, from the covert of green trees, 
Came, like a hymn of beaven along, 

Borne on the bloom-enamour’d breeze: 
J jisten’d to the birds that trill’d, 

Lach in its turn, some witching note: 
With insect swarins the air was fill'd, 

Their wintry sleep forgot ; 


» i) Was 


the summer feeling there, 


God's love seem’d breathing every where. 
The water-lilies in the waves 

Rear’d up their crowns all freshly green, 
And, bursting forth as from their graves, 

K B-CUps ind daffodils were seen: 
The lambs were frisking in the mead ; 

Beneath the white-flower’d chestnut-tree 
T x reclined his stately head, 

And bent his placid knee: 

Fro: brakes the linnets ec roll’d | ud, 
While larks responded from the cloud. 
I stood upon a high green hill 


1k stump mine elbow laid, 
And, pondering, leant to gaze my fill 
O} glade and glen, in pomp array’d, 


laisied mound, 


Beneath me, on a « 
\ peaceful dwelling I espied, 
Crirt with its orchard branches round, 
And bearing on its side 
Rich cherry-trees, whose blossoms white 
Halt robb'd the windows of their light. 
Ihere dozed the mastiff on the green— 
His night-watch finish’d ; and, elate, 
Phe strutting turkey-cock was seen, 
Arching his fan-like tail in stat& 
There was an air of placid rest 
Around the spot so blandly spread, 
That sure the inmates must be blessed, 
Unto my soul I said ; 
, Or sorrow, cannot come, 


iv desolate so sweet a home! 


» Strife 


Par from the bum of crowds remote, 


Irom Jife’s parade and idle show, 
By ! be an enviable lot, 

Lite’s silent tenor here to know ; 
To banish every thought of sin, 
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To gaze with pure and blameless eyes ; 
To nurse those holy thoughts within 
Which fit us for the skies, 
And to regenerate hearts dispense 
The tranquil bliss of innocence. 


We make our sorrows; Nature knows 
Alone of happiness and peace ; 

Tis guilt that girds us with the throes, 
And hydra-pangs that never cease : 

Is it not so? And yet we blame 
Our fate for frailties all our own, 

Giving, with sighs, misfortune’s name 

To what is fault alone: 
Plunge we in sin’s black flood, yet dream 
To rise unsullied from such stream ? 


Vain thought! far better, then, to shun 

‘The turmoils of the rash and vain, 
And pray the Everlasting One 

T’o keep the heart from earthly stain ; 
Within some sylvan home like this, 

To hear the world’s far billows roll ; 
And feel, with deep contented bliss, 

They cannot shake the soul, 

Or dim the impress bright and grand, 
Stamp’d on it by the Maker’s hand. 


When round this bustling world we look, 

What treasures observation there ? 
Doth it not seem as man mistook 

This passing scene of toil and care 
For an eternity? As if 

This cloudland were his final home; 
And that he mocked the great belief 

Of something yet to come! 

Rears he not sumptuous palaces, 
As if his faith were built in these ? 


To Power he says—*I trust in thee !” 
As if terrestrial strength could turn 
The avenging shafts of destiny, 
And disappoint the funeral urn : 
To Pride—* Behold, I must, and can !” 
To Fame—* Thou art mine idol-god !” 
To Gold—*« Thou art my talisman 
And necromantic rod !” 
Down Time’s far stream he darts his eye, 
Nor dreams that he shall ever die. 


Oh, fool, fowl, fool !—and is it thus 
Thou feed’st of vanity the flame? 
The great, the good are swept from us, 
And only live in deed or name. 
From out the myriads of the past, 
Two only have been spared by death ; 
And deem’st though that a spell thou hast 
T'o deprecate his wrath? 
Or dost thou hope, in frenzied pride, 
By threats to turn /is scythe aside? 


Where are the warrior-men of old? 

Where are the realms on which they trod ? 
While conquest’s blood-red flag unroll’d, 

And man proclaim’d himself a god! 
Where are the sages, and their saws, 

Whence wisdom shone with dazzling beams? 
The legislators, and their laws, 

What are they now but dreams? 

The prophets, do they still forebode ?— 
Our fathers, where are they !—with God! 


Our fathers! We ourselves have seen 

The days when vigour arch’d each brow ; 
Our fathers !!—are they aught, I ween, 

But household recollections now ? 
Our fathers! !!—nay, the very boys, 

Who, with ourselves, were such at school, 
When, nectar-sweet, life’s cup of joys 

Felt almost over-full, 

Although one parish gave them birth, 
Their graves are scatter’d o’er the earth ! 


Alas! with care we sow the wind, 
To reap the whirlwind for our pains; 
On the dark day of need to find 
All proffer’d ransom Time disdains ;— 
All that was once our idle boast, 
Weigh’d in the balance, dust shall be; 
Death knocks—fiail man gives up the ghost— 





He dies—and where is he ! 
Vanish’d for ever and forgot, 
The place that knew him knows him not! 


Ho! wanderer, ho !—eschew the wrong, 
To reason turn, from efror cease ; 
And list the words of wisdom's tongue, 
The still small tongue that whispers peace: 
Withhold the heart from worldly strife— 
Do good—love mercy—evil fly ; 
And know that, from this dream call’d life, 
We wake but when we die ;— 
Unto the eager to be pure 
The path is straight—the palm is sure! 


For ne’er hath prodigal come round, 
Subdued in heart, and craving grace, 

Whate’er his faults, who hath not found 
Forgiveness in the Saviour’s face ; 

At contrite hearts He will not scoff— 
Whoever knocks an entrance wins: 

Then let us, at the cross, throw off 

The burden of our sins; 
And though their dye be black as night, 
His blood can make—has made them white ! 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
A DAY IN 'THE COUNTRY. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


What a great deal of pleasure is enjoyed every day by 








thousands of people who are nevertheless unaware that 
it is pleasure at all! It is a great mistake to think that 
that only is pleasure which costs much money or great 
pains-taking. Pleasure is an every day thing; it lies 
within ourselves, and round about us, if we would but 
stoop to gather it; for the truest happiness is made up 
of the simplest elements. For example, a stroll in the 
country, an unambitious evening spent with unpretend- 
ing people, cheap every-day things as these are, often 
furnish us with delicious recollections for years. Thank 
God, there is no man so humble, but if he have a com- 
mon share of intelligence, he may find pleasure even 
among furze-bushes. I will describe a day spent in the 
country, which is vivid in my own recollection, as a 
practical illustration of my assertion. 

We were in the country—not the country of many 
Londoners, who call a provincial town containing per- 
haps a hundred thousand inhabitants, country ; but real, 
unmanofacturing, unrailroad-traversed, corn-growing, 
cattle-feeding, cheese-and-butter-making country, ten 
miles at least from any town, and in the very heart of 
| a rural district. Our abode, too, to make it more com- 
| plete, was in a farm-house—not a large farming estab- 
| lishment either, where a thousand acres or more are in 

the hands of one man, who bears the style and title of 
| esquire, drives his curricle, and rides a hunting. No, 
| our farmer and his abode were of the old fashion—a jolly 
comfortable man was he, no whit above his calling, and 
| with a wife his counterpart inall things, whom he always 
designated as his “ missis.”’ ‘The farm-house itself was 
a clean-windowed, fresh-painted, well-conditioned abode, 
but where, it must be confessed, the hall-door was mostly 
| barred and bolted, and the clean, white, and smartly- 
fringed blinds of the best parlour only drawn up when 
guests were there, or on Sundays, when guests might 
| be expected. It was too busy a place—there was too 
| much milking and churning, cheese making and press- 
ing, for people to have much time to walk in and out of 
front doors, or to sit in best parlours with blinds up; 
yet, nevertheless, it was a cheerful place; and the ease 
and regularity with which even labourers’ work was 
done, insensibly filled the mind with agreeable ideas of 
industry and success, 

Nor was the garden of the farm-house a despicable 
one, with its neat gravel-walks snd well-mown grass 
plot, with its thrift-edged borders full of old-fashioned 
flowers, pinks, sweet-williams, lychnises,  hollyhocks, 
cabbage-roses, and white lilacs; and at the end of a 
long straight walk, which divided the garden into two 
egual parts, its deep and shady arbour, on each side of 
which grew a white rose tree, not bush, in full flower. 
A cool and pleasant place was this arbour, with its rude 
bench and paved floor, its soft, subdued light, its twit- 
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tering of birds, and the never-ceasing hum of bees and 
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insects, that found food or amusement among the leafy, 
lopped, and twisted branches of the stunted lime-trees 
that formed its sides and roof. A pleasant place this 
for the farmer’s fair daughter to be wooed in, or for the 
farmer to smoke a pipe or read his weekly paper in; 
only that farmers, good honest men, prefer a chimney 
corner, and an armed chair, to take their indulgences in; 
and the arbour, after all the pains that are taken with it, 
is a piece of state, a thing to be looked at and admired 
rather than used, unless, indeed, by occasional guests like 
ourselves, who sat in its quiet shade for hours, reading 
of Rosalind and the forest of Arden, and all the sweet 
and grotesque fantasies of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, till the formal arbour, and the farmer’s garden, 
became all one rich world of poetry. 

The house itself was a large and rather rambling one, 
with wainscoted rooms and great bow-windows, and 
lung stone-floored passages with a step up or a step 
down at every door to which they led. The best parlour 
was painted white and blue, and was carpeted with green 
and red. It was furnished with a profusion of tables, 
chairs, and commodious chintz-covered sofas, well 
cushioned, and large enough in all conscience for beds. 
There were prints and paintings, suspended by red 
riband, on the walls—the great Durham ox, the famous 
Leicestershire ram, and a Lord Somebody, a once popu- 
lar member for the county ; and portraits of the farmer 
and the farmer’s wife, done in oil by some provincial 
artist thirty years since—he in his blue coat, pink-striped 
waistcoat, and best frilled shirt; she in a lilac silk gown, 
short-waisted and tight-skirted, with a habit-shirt and 
lace cap, adorned with bows and puffings of green 
riband. Wonderful likenesses were these, as the artist 
had protested ; wonderful, as the loving pair had tried to 
persuade themselves, spite of the eyes that squinted, the 
brick-dust complexions, and the stiff hands of a ghostly 
whiteness: wonderful likenesses, of a truth, hung up in 
heavy gilt frames, defended from the flies by yellow 
gauze, and ornamented at the top with peacocks’ feathers. 
Nor must the “chimney furniter,’ as the good farmer 
called it, be forgotten—the Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy 
smiling properly in dainty china; the ewe and two 
lambs under a pink hawthorn tree, with a companion- 
pair of goats browsing ; a yellow rosebush, and, as a 
centre-piece, Sterne’s Maria, with her pipe, dog, and blue 
riband, 

Such was the best parlour; but then the best bed- 
room! Who knows not the fresh, clean luxury of the 
farmer’s best bed-room, knows not a good thing! First, 
then, is the clean green paper on the walls—green it 
must be, for country folk have a great penchant for 
green walls; perhaps they think they contrast well with 
ruddy complexions. Then the white and well-fringed 
dimity curtains; the old-fashioned bed, with the white 
hangings to match; the mahogany posts rubbed bright, 
and black as ebony ; the two feather-beds filled to the 
most elastic softness by the farmer’s wife, with the 
primest feathers of her primest geese, and the full com- 
plement of down pillows; then there are the delicately 
lavendered shee's, and the spotlessly white counterpane, 
ten to one, of some antique fabric! Through the half- 
closed curtains of such a bed one may lie at one’s ease, 
and see the old-fashioned heavy chairs, with their dimity- 
covered seats: the nice little well-appointed dressing- 
table, with its tall dressing-glass; the old walnut tree 
wardrobe, as bright as glass, yet guiltless of French 
polish; and the white-painted mantelpiece crammed 
with old china, shells, imitation cottages, and pasteboard 
spill-stands, out of which droop bundles of feathers and 
quaking grass, lavender and yellow everlastings. 

Such is the farmer’s best bed-room, and such, for the 
time being, was ours. The reader, I am persuaded, will 
believe that a sojourn in such a house, taking moreover 
into account abundance of good fare, and the most cor- 
dial welcome, at the beginning of a remarkably fine 
July, was no unpleasant thing. We came abroad for 
enjoyment, and enjoyment we found. If we had our 
own particular cares and anxieties—as who has not !— 
for that time at least we left them behind; and to show 
in how great measure pleasure is dependent on our- 
selves only, and how it is scattered, as it were, at our 
very feet, I will give one day as a specimen of several. 

At breakfast we began to consider how the day was 
to be spent. One of us had an ungratified desire for 
ten years to visit the little neighbouring village of 
Winston. Winston! every body had exclaimed fer ten 
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years, and what is to be seen at Winston? I[t was averred 
to be a place to which nobody ever went, from which 
nobody ever came; it was a world in itself; it was the 
very world’s end ; there was no road through it ; it was 
famous for nothing. On this present occasion the farmer 
argued that it had no market, and the farmer’s wife 
that it had no shop. What could be our inducement to 
go to Winston? «But it has a hall,” we suggested. 
“ Yes,” was the reply, “a hall known there as ‘ Wins- 
ton-oud-ha’,’ but it has not even the dignity of being in 
ruins, and the squire’s family has not been there for 
twenty years.” Well, it must be haunted, then, and at 
all events a ghost story was worth going five miles for. 
No, no; they did not believe there was even a ghost— 
the Winston people were hardly sharp enough to see 
ghosts. Thus at Winston there was nothing to be 
seen ; it was a place only to be described in negatives. 
A spirit of contradiction grew strong within us, and we 
determined to see the place in which nothing was to be 
seen. At all events, there was sunshine, the delicious 
air of a July day, and leafy trees and green fields, at 
Winston. The good farmer, hopeless in our pertinacity, 
quietly demurred to himself as to whether we should 
even find these things. ‘he pony, however, was sad- 
dled, and the two children mounted upon it, for we 
determined they should go with us; and in very pic- 
turesque style, like Joseph and Mary journeying on to 
Egypt, we set off. The last swords of the farmer, 
“You'd better take the road to Eaton-basset, the first 
turn to the right,” sounded in our ears as we turned into 
the highway; but we disregarded his monition, and 
took the little green lane to the left, that led us towards 
Winston. 

We went on for some time through this deep lane, 
and then by a bridle-road through farm-fields, where 
cows were grouped together as in pictures, presenting, 
as those animals always do in summer, the completest 
images of quadruped luxury which the country affords. 
You cannot see horses, not even a mare and her foal, 
without a sense of the labour to which they are doomed. 
A flock of sheep is beautiful, especially when lambs are 
amongst them; but sheep and lambs instinctively re- 
mind one of mint sauce and boiled turnips, and the pas- 
tures on which they feed have a dry, barien-looking 
herbage. Very different is it in the abounding richoess 
of a dairy-farm; their luxurious fare is a proverb—they 
live in clover—they rise up and they lie down in the 
very fatness of the land. When we see them, it is not 
to think of horse-radish and oyster-sauce, of mustard and 
shalots, but of rich cream and curds, of syllabubs and 
custards; the very creatures themselves, as they stroll 
leisurely along, or lie in the deep grass chewing their 
cuds, seem as if they blessed themselves that they had no 
burdens to bear, as if they themselves reveled in their 
own cream and butter. 

Leaving these abundant fields, we came to the sum- 
mit of the ridge that had hitherto bounded our prospect ; 
and here we found a silent spot—a little field of graves. 
A small chapel stood at one end of it, and a few weather- 
beaten tall elm-trees marked it out conspicuously to the 
country round. It was a singularly lonesome spot; a 
meeting-house and burial-ground, as we found, of the 
Society of Friends—one established in the very early 
times of the society, where George Fox and many of the 
“ancient worthies”’ of that singular people bad preached, 
and drawn together a little flock, as it were, in the wil- 
derness, and where their descendants still assembled for 
their silent worship, and to bury their dead. From this 
spot we looked into a small rich valley crowded with 
wood, and with here ard there an old-fashioned gray- 
stone farm-house, lying “ warm and low,” the picture of 
rural seclusion. In the centre of the valley, from the 
very bosom of woodiness, rose the low gray tower of the 
church of Winston, the village itself from that point 
being quite hidden. An exclamation of delighted sur- 
prise burst irom us, “ How beautiful, how quiet! The 
very place for the home of a rural poet !” 

Our path was again by a deep country lane, with high 
green banks, and overshadowed by full grown hedgerow 
timber, and adorned with a profusion of wild roses and 
honeysuckles. Jt was impossible to pass such a display 
of flowers without possessing ourselves of many, and, 
literally, in the words of Solomon, “ we garlanded our- 
selves with roses, and let no flower of the summer pass 
by us.” Lower and lower we descended by this wood- 
land path, and still the nearer we approached the vil- 








lage, the more secluded and apparently Jess trodden it 
appeared. It seemed true, what they told, that nobody 
came or went to Winston—tbat it was a world within 
itself, We thought of it in its deep retiredness, lyin 

thus, winter and summer, completely out of the track 
of busy life; and then we thought of noisy crowded 
towns, to which fifty roads point as to a centre, all astir 
with the activity of commerce or pleasure, and of the 
bustling, struggling, suffering, and impatient thousands 
who congregate together, and call themselves society. 
What a contrast ! ‘ 

We came at length to the level of the valley, and to 
within a field’s breadth of the church. A path wound 
through the field, a pleasant “ church-going road,” by 
the side of the little valley stream, whose margin was 
bordered by a thick luxuriant growth of water-plants, 
and presently brought us, by a short cut, to a gate, 
overshawdowed with lime-trees, in the churchyard wall. 
We tied the pony to the gate, and then entered, as is 
the wont of all tourists and rural perambulators what- 
soever, upon the domains of the.dead, to gain from their 
memorials some idea of the living. ‘The common run of 
epitaphs seemed to have found their way to Winston, 
whatever way they might have traveled. One particular 
in the inscriptions, however, we soon remarked—the 
extraordinary number of aged persons whose deaths 
they recorded; it seemed as if these out-of-the-world 
people were blessed with a primitive longevity. To the 
tenant of one grave, it was stated that “ Death had come 
asathief in the night;” yet it was recorded that he 
had attained the age of eighty-seven! Another, who was 
a musician, was said to have had “ his sublunary destiny 
cut short” at the age of ninety-three! A stone mason 
and his two wives, with all their numerous virtues, lay 
under one stone, and the youngest of the three was seven- 
ty-five! While we were remarking this singular fact of 
longevity, another struck us: there seemed to be but 
four o7 five names in the whole churchyard; evidently 
the people of Winston had all sprung from the few ori- 
ginal inhabitants, and they had married and intermarried 
among themselves. It was not without reason that 
Winston was said to be a world of itself. 

As there was a hall in the village of course there was 
a monument in the church. It was a rare piece of 
sculpture. A knight and his lady in the full court dress 
of Queen Elizabeth’s days, in kneeling attitudes, with 
upturned eyes and open prayer books in their hands, all 
coloured to the life, with red cheeks and lips, both knight 
and dame seeming in the full floridity of health and 
strength; probably a practical comment on the text in- 
scribed at their feet, “In the midst of life we are in death.’ 
Both these dignified persons’ ages, however, like those 
of their humble neighbours outside, seemed more aptly 
to illustrate another text inscribed also below, “ They 
were as sheaves of corn fully ripe,” for he was eighty- 
nine, and she seventy-nine!—Sir John Winston of 
Winston, and Dame Penelope his wife. The tomb was 
said to have been erected by “their dutiful and loving 
son, Sir Christopher, in memory of their many virtues, 
and his irreparable loss. Sir Christopher,” it said, 
“survived the building of this tomb only three years, 
and himself was interred therein.” Sir Christopher was 
the last of the Winstons. His only child, a daughter, 
married one Oliver Charteris, Esq., and in a branch of 
the same family the estate still continues. 

Having seen this tomb of the worshipful knight and 
his lady, and of the dutiful Sir Christopher, their loving 
son, we were next desirous of seeing the house of their 
living greatness.  Winston-oud-ha’,’ for so it was 
called, though we could find no new one from which it 
was thus to be distinguished, stood conspicuously in the 
village, and with one side adjoining the churchyard. It 
was an old brick building, extremely tall, with numerous 
gables and well-grouped massive chimneys. We passed 
between the pillars of its ancient gateway, for the gate 
itself had long been gone, and found a wilderness of rub- 
bish and rude erections in its courtyard. Cart-hovels 
were raised against the walls ; old ploughs, broken gates, 
and incapacitated wheels, together with useless timber 
and old straw, lay scattered about in the most desolate 
confusion. The flight of stone steps which led to the 
principal entrance was broken, and the large door was 
weather-beaten, and apparently kept together by such 
rude carpentry as the occupant himself could render. 
The whole of this front seemed disused, for the windows 
were fastened up in a great variety of ways. In its 








present estate, ., this evidently was the back of the house. 
As we saw not a single human being about, we made a 
complete circuit of the place, menaced on all sides by 
great and small. The inhabitants, as we were 
told by an old woman in an adjoining cottage, were all 
engaced in the harvest fields, and the house locked up. 
We on juired of its interior, but could gain no informa- 
all that appertained to Winston, it was told 
seen,” she 
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was nothing to be 
but, indeed, no- 


egatives. “ There 


1; “it was a great castous place ; 


\dy ever went into the big rooms; the steward had 
the keys, and nobody now-a-days went into them.” 
After this we walked through all! that remained of a once 
large garden, which was now scarcely more than a wil- 
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lerness of weeds, and then turned from “ Winston-oud- 


ha’ ” with somewhat dissatisfied minds. At Winston 
they told us truly that there was nothing to see, and 
they might have added also, nobody to see; for such 


was the fact on this day, the whole population having 
ings for the harvest field. 


Y 
nonentity of 


pparently deserted their dwel 


Very amused by having had the 
Winston so fully ve wandered again up the 
pleasant lane by which we had descended, and before 
long found that the full splendour of evening was cover- 
ing every little western hill with a flood of glorious light. 
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From the woody ridge, where the little chapel stood, we 
took another road, in order to diversify our return, and 
soon found ourselves in a mid region of beauty. We 
passed down woody dells, across little swift running, 


then suddenly came into a sunny 
hay makers 


shadowy streams, and 
island amid the wood, 
at work, “ 
and cheerfulness; a 
English 


field, like an where 


were busily and Sunny were they 


merrily 
all and warm,” seeming all health 
beautiful picture of what one loves to fancy the 
The whole field was a perfect bit of Arcadia, 


pe asant try. 
of old crab-trees, 


with its tall hawthorn hedge, its row 
ground of wood, and, beyond, distant peeps over 
1 sunny landscape. Bat the field itself was the finest 
| ire; there was a stout jovial dame, an English far- 
m , overlooking her men and maidens at their work. 
Groups of these were well arranged in every variety of 
and there were the wa- 
call to the team—the 
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team itself, and the busy people all about it. 
among thei all, the only person unemployed, walked 
this Arcadian woman, overlooking, with a gracious and 


satisfied mien, the labours of her numerous dependents. 


It might be seen in a moment that the season had been 
us, that the abundance of the fields was secured, 


propitt 
could af- 


in that gracious state when she 
ind that who had gone to her then 


that she was 
ford to be bountiful, ¢ 
had gone in a good time. 

A succession of like scenery brought us at length to 
the termination of our ramble. By this time the sun 
had set, the moon had come up, and the dews had fallen 
heavily. So closed a day of pleasure—a day of cheap 


pleasare—such as may rise upon any one who has but 


the heart to enjoy it. 


From the Kaleidoscope, a Liverpool publication 


Circumstantial Eyidence. 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a person was ar- 


raigned before Sir John Dyer, lord chief justice of the 


court of co 

der of a man who dwelt in the same parish with the 
prisoner. The first witness deposed, that on a certain 
day mentioned by the witness, in the morning, as he 
was going through a close which he particularly de- 
scribed, at some distance from the path he saw a person 
lying, seeming to be either dead or drunk; that he went 
and found him actually dead, two wounds appearing in 
his breast, and his shirt and clothes much stained with 
blood; that the wounds appeared to have been given by 
the puncture of a fork or some such instrument; and, 
looking about, he discovered a fork,* lying near the 
corpse, which he took up, and observed it to be marked 
with the initial letters of the prisoner’s name. - The wit- 
ness at the same time produced the fork in court, which 
the prisoner owned to be his. 

\ second witness deposed, that on the morning of the 


* Apparently a hay fork is meant. 
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| day on which the densdie’ was 8 killed, he had risen ‘early i declared he thought to be irresistible, and little inferior 


with an intention to go to a neighbouring market town; 


and as he was standing in his house, the door being open, | 
he saw the prisoner go by, dressed in a suit of clothes, | 
the colour and fashion of which he described; that he 
(the witness) was prevented from going to market, and 
afterwards the first witness brought notice to the town 
of the death and wounds of the deceased, and of the 
prisoner’s fork being found near the corpse; that upon 
this report the prisoner was apprehended and carried 
before a justice of the peace, who was then present in 
court; that he (the witness) followed the prisoner to the 
justice’s house, and attended his examination, during 
which he observed the change of raiment which the 
prisoner had made since the time he had seen him in the 
morning ; that at the time of the examination, the pri- 
soner was dressed in the same clothes which he had on 
at the trial; and that on the witness’s charging him with 
having changed his clothes, he gave several evasive an- 
swers, and would have denied it ; that upon his mention- 
ing this circumstance of the change of dress, the justice 
granted a warrant to search the prisoner’s house for the 
clothes described by the witness as having been put off 
since the morning; that after a diligent search the very 
clothes which the witness had described were discovered 
all bloody, concealed in a straw bed. He then produced | 
the bloody clothes in court, which the prisoner owned to 
be his, and to have been thrust into the straw bed, with 
an intention to conceal them on account of their being 


bloody. | 

The prisoner, called upon to make his defence, gave | 
the following narrative to the court as containing all he | 
knew concerning the manner and circumstance of the 
death of the deceased, nately, “ That he rented a close 
in the same parish with the deceased, and that the de- 
ceased rented another close adjoining to it; that the only | 
way to his close was through that of the deceased, and | 
on that day when the murder was committed, he rose 
early in the morning to go to work in his close, with a 


| fork in his hand, and passing through the ground of the 


| deceased, 


he observed a man at some distance from the 
path, lying as if dead, or drunk; that he went to sce 
what condition the person was in, and found him in tbe 
last extremity, with two wounds in his breast, from which 
a great deal of blood had issued; that in order to relieve 
him, he raised him up, and with great difficulty set him 
in his Jap; that he told the deceased he was greatly con- 
cerned at his unhappy fate, and the more so, as there 
seemed too much reason to apprehend he had been mur- 
dered ; that he entreated the deceased to discover if pos- 
sible the occasion of his misfortune, assuring him he 
would use his utmost endeavours to bring the murderer 
to justice; that the deceased seemed to be sensible of | 


what he said, and in the midst of his agonies attempted 


to speak, but being seized with a rattling in his throat, 
afler a hard struggle, he gave a dreadful groan, and 
vomiting a great dewl of blood, some of which fell on 
his (the prisoner’s) clothes, he expired in his arms; that 


| the shock he felt on account of this accident was not to 


be expressed ; and the rather as it was well known there 


| had been a difference between the deceased and himself, 
| on which account he might possibly be suspected of the 
| murder; that he therefore thought it advisable to leave 
| the deceased in the condition he was, and to take no 


farther notice of the matter; that in the confusion he 


| was in, when he left the place, he took away the fork of 


nmon pleas, upon an indictment for the mur- | 


the deceased, and left his own in the room of it, by the 
side of the corpse ; that, being obliged to go to his work, 


| he thought it best to shift his clothes; and that they 


| 


might not be seen, he confessed he had hid them in the 
place where they were found ; that it was true he had 
denied before the justice to have changed his clothes, 


| being conscious that it was an ugly circumstance that 





might be urged against him, and being unwilling to be 
brought into trouble, if he could help it. He concluded 
his story with a solemn declaration that he had related 
nothing but the truth, without adding or diminishing 
one tittle, as he should answer it to God Almighty.” 
Being called upon to produce his witnesses, the prisoner 
answered with a steady composed countenance and solemn | 
tone of voice, that he had no witness but God and his 
own conscience. 

The jadge then proceeded to deliver his charge to the | 
jury, in which he pathetically enlarged on the heinous- 
ness of the crime, and laid great stress on the force of 
the evidence, which, although circumstantial only, he 


to the most positive proof; that the prisoner had indeed 
contrived a very plausible story, but if such allegations 
were admitted in a case of this kind, no murderer would 
ever be brought to justice, such bloody deeds being gene- 
rally perpetrated in the dark, and with the greatest secre- 
cy ; that the present case was exempted, in his opinion, 
from all possibility of doubt, and that they ought not to 
hesitate one moment about finding the prisoner guilty. 

The foreman begged of his lordship, as it was a case 
of life and death, that the jury might be at liberty to 
withdraw ; and upon this motion an officer was sworn 
to keep the jury. The trial had come on in the morning, 
and the judge having sat till nine at night, expecting the 
return of the jury, at last sent an officer to enquire if 
they were agreed in their verdict, for bis lordship would 
wait no longer for them. Some answered that eleven of 
them had been of one mind from the first, but their fore- 
man was of a different opinion, and was unalterably 
fixed in it. ‘The messenger no sooner returned, but the 
complaining members, alarmed at the thoughts of being 
confined all night, and despairing of bringing their dis- 
senting brother over to their way of thinking, agreed to 
accede to his opinion, and having acquainted him with 
their resolution, they sent an officer to detain bis lordship 
a few minutes, and then went into court, and by their 
foreman brought in the prisoner not guilty. 

His lordship could not help expressing the greatest 
surprise and indignation at this unexpected verdict ; and, 
after giving the jury a severe admonition, he refused to 
record their verdict, and sent them back again with di- 
rections that they should be locked up all night without 
fire or candle. The whole blame was publicly laid upon 


| the foreman by the rest of the members, and they spent 


the night in loading him with reflections, and bewailing 
their fate in being associated with so hardened a wretch ; 
but he remained quite inflexible, constantly declaring he 
would suffer death rather than change his opinion. 

As soon as his lordship came into court the next morn- 
ing, he sent again to the jury, on which all the eleven 
members joined in requesting their foreman to go again 
into the court, assuring him they would adhere to their 
former verdict, whatever was the consequence; and on 
being reproached for their former inconstancy, they pro- 
mised never to desert or recriminate their foreman any 
more. Upon this they proceeded into court, and again 
brought in the prisoner not guilty. The judge, unable 
to conceal his rage at a verdict which appeared to him 
in the most iniquitous light, reproached them with the 
severest censures, and dismissed them with this cutting 
reflection, “ that the blood of the deceased lay at their 
door.” a 

The judge enquired both of the sheriff and the minis- 
ter of the parish into the character of the foreman, who 
each gave him an excellent character. ‘These accounts 
rather increased his Jordship’s perplexity ; he therefore 
desired a conference with the juryman. The juryman 
and his lordship having met, and having retired to a 
closet, the judge asked his reasons for acquitting the pri- 
soner. The juryman said, as he was under no compul- 
sion to avow his reasons, he expected his lordship would 
engage upon his honour to keep what he was about to 
unfold as secret as himself had done, which his lordship 
having promised to do, the juryman then proceeded to 
give him the following account:—The deceased being 
titheman of the parish where he (the juryman) lived, 
he had, on the morning of his decease, been in his (the 
juryman’s) grounds amongst his corn, and had done 
him much injustice, by taking more than his due, and 
acting otherwise in a most arbitrary manner; when he 
complained of this arbitrary treatment, he was not only 
abused with scurrilous language, but the deceased like- 
wise struck at him several times with his fork, and actu- 


| ally wounded him in two places, the sears of which 


wounds he then showed his lordship. The deceased 
seemed bent on mischief, and he (the juryman) having 
no weapon to defend himself, had no other way to pre- 
serve his own life but by closing in with the deceased, 


| and wrenching the fork out of his hands, which having 


effected, the deceased attempted to recover the fork, and 


/ in the seuffle received the two wounds which had occa- 


sioned his death. He said he was inexpressibly con- 
cerned at the accident, and especially when the prisoner 
was taken up on suspicion of the murder; that the 
former assizes being just over, he was unwilling to sur- 
render himself, because his farm and affairs would have 
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THE BLIGHTED ONE, 














been ruined by living in a jail so long; that he was sure 
to have been acquitted on his trial, for he had consulted 
the ablest lawyers on the case, who all agreed, that, as 
the deceased had been the aggressor, he would be only 
found guilty of manslaughter. [t was true he had suf- 
fered greatly in his own mind on the prisoner’s account ; 
but being well assured that imprisonment would be of 
less ill consequence to the prisoner than to himself, he 
had suffered the law to take its course. And in order to 
render the prisoner’s confinement as easy as possible, he 
had given him every kind of assistance, and had wholly 
supported his family ever since ; but to get him cleared 
of the charge against him, he could think of no other 
expedient than procuring himself to be summoned on 
the jury, and sit at the head of them, which with great 
labour and expense he had accomplished, having all along 
determined in his own breast rather to die himself than 
to suffer any harm to be done to the prisoner. 

His lordship expressed great satisfaction at this ac- 
count, and after thanking him for it, and making this 
farther stipulation, that, in case hi#lordship should hap- 
pen to survive him, he might then be at liberty to relate 
this story, that it might be delivered down to posterity, 
the conference broke up. The juryman lived fifteen 
years afterwards: the judge enquired after him every 
year, and happening to survive him, delivered the above 
relation. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


Che Bliqhted Once. 


A TRUE TALE. 

As I advance in life, I am sensible that the recollec- 
tions of my early days revive more strongly every hour, 
and those departed friends whose converse charmed, and 
whose powers of mind instructed, my youth, live again 
continually before me, and seem to cheer my solitary 
home. Sometimes the image of one favourite companion 
of my youthful hours predominates over the rest—and 
such a one has for some time past exclusively haunted 
my memory. 

This friend possessed the art of story-telling, or l'art 
de raconter,”’ as the French call it, in so superior a de- 
gree, that 1am now going to do what I ought to have 
done years ago, and indulge myself by putting down on 
paper the last of his true histories which I heard him 
relate, I believe my memory has retained it unimpaired, 
because the strong interest which it excited served to 
preserve it from decay, as gums preserve, unhurt by time, 
the bodies of the dead. 

Perhaps my readers will not be as pleased with the 
tale as I was when I heard it—if so, I only wish they 
had heard my old friend relate it himself. I wish they 
had seen his folded arms, his sometimes glistening eye, 
his occasional and graceful action, and, above all, had 
heard the varied inflections of his deep melodious voice, 
as he related to his attentive auditors the tale of Tue | 
Buiieuren One. 

He was a great traveller, and on his return from one 
of his summer excursions, I expressed my hopes that he 
had met with something worth relating. “I think I 
have,” he replied, with a benevolent smile; “but, like 
our friend Sancho, I must not be interrupted when I 
once begin, or I cannot go on. I must be sure you are 
not expecting any one else this evening.” We told him 
we expected no one, Immediately folding his arms, and 
leaning his head against the wainscot, he began his 
narrative. 

“ You know,” said he, “ that I always ride on the out- 
side of a stage coach from taste, as well as from econo- 
my—because I love to see as much of the landscape as 
I possibly can; and I try to sit next the coachman, be- 
cause he knows not only to whom the seats we pass on 
the road belong, but can sometimes tell one interesting 
anecdotes of the owners themselves—so I aim sure of 
being entertained on my journey if so placed, at least as 
long as the many glasses of spirits which my companion 
thinks it right to drink on the way, have not marred his 
powers of description.* 








* One of the greatest improvements of the present day 
is that in stage-coachmen, who are now patterns of so- 
briety, and have learned to know their worst enemies are 
glasses of spirits. 





| she has been every day for years; and now that J am a | 
| 


| the passengers were getting down, drew quite close to | 


i . ; eo Coxe , e . 7 . . 

is my boy ?” she cried to the driver, who had not as yet 
Observed her. Now, sir, that driver was a good sort of 
man enough, but he did not understand a parent’s feel- 


| « Well, I was so fortunate on my last journey from 
| London to C as to get my favourite seat, and it was 
next an unusually pleasing driver. I found he was a 
family man—had a wife he seemed fond of, and one | ings; and what do you think he replied? “ Your son! 
child, a little boy, whom he was afraid of losing ; and as} poor soul! he is not come indeed!” « But he will come 
he saw that I syiopathised in his feelings, he was th | to-morrow, then ; is there not a letter to say so?” + No, 
more disposed to gratify my curiosity. At length, after | mistress; your poor son will come no more! He fell off 
a very prosperous journey, we saw the abbey church of | the coach coming from Portsmouth to London, and was 
C in the distance, and we were not long in reaching | killed on the spot!” 
the inn. ««¢T, a little boy then, was present at this scene, and 
“When the coach was about to stop, my attention | never shall I forget the shriek with which she repeated 
was drawn towards an elderly woman, meanly but neatly | the word “ killed /” and then fell back as if it had struck 
clad, who was looking up to the coach with an expres- her to the heart! She wascarried home insensible, and 
sion of anxious impatience in her eye, which forcibly | we all hoped she would never recover. But it was 
interested me. ordered otherwise. She recovered to life the next day, 
| The coachman saw her also, and dashing away a | but not to reason; for the first words she uttered were, 
| tear, said, ‘ Ah! poor soul ! there she is again, and there | “I must get up and dress myself, or I shall not get to 
the coach in tima to meet Willie!’’ And, finding she 
was able to dress herself and walk as usual, her niece, 
who lived with her, she whom you saw to-day, let her 
go out, and she reached the coach as the horn blew. 
Ob! it was very affecting to see that poor bereaved crea- 
ture go up to the coachman and ask again if her son was 
come! The driver that day was a neighbour of hers, 
and, having heard the tale, he replied kindly and cleverly, 
«“ No, he is not come to-day, but perhaps he will come 
“ Yes, yes,” she replied with a smile that 
and away 







































































parent myself, and an anxious one too, I feel the more 
for her.” This speech increased my interest in the poor 
woman, who, now that the coach had really stopped, and 


the wheels, and looking up in the coachman’s face with | 
an expression which evidently unmanned him, said in a | 
hurried voice, ‘Is he come to-day?’ ‘No, dear soul!’ 

he replied, ‘but he will come to-morrow, you know!’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said she, ‘he will come to-morrow!’ She | 
then hurried down the street, followed by a respectable 

young woman, who shook ber head mournfully at the 

driver as she turned away. 

“Thad paid all demands upon me, and might have 
gone in search of a place to N , but I could not stir 
till I had an explanation of what seemed so interesting 
to a sentimental traveller like mysclf, and I asked the | 
coachman if I might speak a few words to him. ‘I sce 
what you want to ask,’ he replied; ‘and as soon as I | 
have done all my duty here, I will walk with you to the 
inn where the other coach starts from.’ 

«* T thought him a long time about bis duty, but at last 
he joined me, and we walked down the street together. 
‘You want to know all about that poor woman,’ said 
he. ‘Indeed I do,’ ‘It is a sad story, sir: she and her 
husband, respectable little trades-people, had one child, 
and a fine lad he was; but he was more fond of play 


to-morrow.” 
wrung the heart, “ he will come to-morrow,” 
she hurried. And, sir, she has come to that coach-office, 
and asked the same question, received and repeated the 
same answer, for, as I told you to-day, many, many 
years!* But surely, sir, she does not suffer much, 
does she?’ ‘I trust not,’ I replied ; ‘and this Aofe born 
of despair is, probably, the merciful ordering of Divine 
Providence for her relief.” * Ay, su I think,’ he replied ; 
‘but, heaven bless you, sir! here is your coach, and it 
is now setting off.’ ‘I hope we shal! meet again,’ I said, 
shaking him by the band, and off we diove. But it is 
late (added my friend), and I must defer the rest of my 
story, for it has a sequel, till to-morrow ;”’ and we un 
willingly let him depart. 

He came again early the next evening; we were 
alone, and he resumed his narration. 

«“ Well, I went on to N , and at the end of a week 








than work, and his father was asevere man. His mother | I returned to C——, and the three-horse diligence, by 
doted on him, poor soul! and he loved her dearly. But which I then traveled, went to the same inn as the Lon | 


don coach, and we reached it just as the horn of the 
latter was heard in the distance, and, waiting at her ac- 
customed place, was the poor bereaved mother. 

“ Again I heard the eager question, and the kindly 
spoken and well meant reply. I saw the hope renewed 
which was, I knew, to end again in at least temporary 
despair. And, impelled by a feeling which I could not 


not to be lengthy: when he was eighteen, poor Willie 
did something, I do not know what exactly, which put 
his father in a great rage, and in spite of his wife’s tears 
and prayers, he struck his son, and turned him out of 
doors. I have always heard the poor lad did not deserve 
it; certain it is that he was wrong in one thing: he 
told his father he saw him for the last time, for he would 
never come back to be struck again! And he enlisted | resist, I followed ber and her companion to their dwell- 
directly, and left C with the soldiers. ing. But I would not tap at the door till I had given 

“Ob! the agony of the poor father when he had | them time to settle themselves again, and, then I gently 
slept on his rage, and rose the next morning! The poor! knocked. The niece, a woman of a very benevolent 
mother had not slept at all, and they both went in search , countenance, opened it, and asked me to walk in, like 
of their now pardoned son. But he was gone! And/} one used to see callers, who came probably from the 
by a very affecting letter to his mother, they learned that Her aunt was sitting by the fire, 
he was ordered to the West Indies! and they were not 
rich enough to effect his discharge! So he sailed, and 
it broke his father’s heart. 

« «On his death-bed be left loving messages and his 
blessing to his poor boy, and said he died of a broken 
heart, from the recollection of his harshness to him. 

«¢ Well, time went on, and the poor widowed mother | 
might be said to live only for and in letters written by 
Willie; and every letter was full of love and piety. At 
last came a letter from him to say he had been at death’s 
door with a bad fever, and was so weak still after it, that 
the medical men had ordered him home, as his only 
chance of life. 

«¢QOh! I shall nurse him well again!’ the poor mo- 
ther said, all fear lost in the delight of having him re- 
stored to her; and when tle time came for the vessel’s 
being due in which he sailed, busy as a bee was she in | 
preparing for his coming. 

«At last he wrote to say he was landed, that he had 
almost recovered his health and strength in the voyage, 
and should be at C on such a day. ‘That morning 
the poor mother went to the coach-office long before the 
hour announced the approach of (he stage. It came, but 
she could not see her son on the outside; perhaps he| very sure that, as my friend was not given to deceive, 
was inside, and she ran eagerly forward to look in at the | my story is a ¢rue one, and very likely so is Dr, Uwin’s, 
window, but he was not there. “ Where ishe? Where | as the same cause might have the same effect. 





same motives as I did. 
and busy knitting, moving backwards and forwards with 
a see-saw motion of her body, which, I thought, was 
accelerated as she glanced her wild eyes over me. I 
bowed courteously, taking off my hat as I did so, for I 
felt myself in the ‘ venerable presence of misery,’ as 
Sterne cails it; but she scarcely bowed in return, and 
seemed evidently to forget I was present. I! therefore 
turned to ask questions of her niece, beginning by saying 
that I knew her poor aunt’s story. 

“ She readily answered me, and told me what an amia- 





* When I was first intending to write down this story, 
told me by my friend in my youth, I was much mortified 
to find myself forestalled by a similar anecdote, related 
in that unique and most amusing book, “The Doctor,’ 
vol. iii. pp. 66 and 67. That “great known unknown” 
says, the fact is related by Dr. Uwin in his Treatise on 
Disorders of the Brain. But he tells it of a lady, and 
says the lost object was her husband, and thut this lady, 
for fifty years, went to the spot where she expected to 
meet her husband, saying, like poor Miriam, “ He is not 
come yet, I will return to-motrow !” Though alike, it 
does not follow that the stories are the same ; but Il aim 
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ble lad Willie was; and had his father, as she said, been 
more kind to his little faults, he might have been alive 
and doing well. But he was not, and he drove Willie 
away. ‘Oh, sir,’ cried she, ‘what a scene of sorrow and 
remorse I saw, when they found the poor lad was gone 
Sorrow is bad enough, but remorse is far, 
to see. Well, it broke his poor father’s heart, 
ind as he forgave his son, I hope God forgave him!’ 
Here there was such a degree of increased movement in 
the poor sufferer, that I felt afraid she understood what 
saying, and begged the niece would speak lower. 


past recall! 


jar worse 


we were 
She told me that she had tried, in very bad weather, to 
keep her aunt from going to the coach, but thatit brought 
m such a fit of frenzy, that she dared not do it again; 
‘and I hope it will please the Almighty to take her,’ she 
‘when she grows too infirm to move.’ ‘* Does 
‘ Yes, sir, and all she does is against 


1 ] le 1, 
vays knit?’ 
stockings, comfortables—she is always 


he alw 


Willie comes; 

employed about him. See, sir—(opening a drawer)— 
ill the drawers are filled with her work, and the kind 
neighbours get them sold for her, as she does not miss 


them, and that helps to get her many little comforts.’ 
‘ Does she like to have money given her?’ ‘ Yes, and 
gets she says is for him.’ I then took out a piece 
—‘Give it to her yourself,’ said the niece ; and 


ill she 


ot mone, 


when I offered it, she snatched it eagerly and said, < ay, 
for him—yes, yes —looking up in my face with a sort of 
smile of wo—*he will come to-morrow!’ Then, start- 
ing up, she put it below a little black shade of her son 
which hung up over the chimney-piece, the frame of 
whi he had decorated with flowers, and all the bits of 
finery she could find. 

‘I felt so interested in ‘this stricken deer,’ that I 


wanted to multiply question on question, especially as I 
was so much attracted by the feeling and right minded- 
ness which all the niece’s answers showed, I thought 
I should weary her, but I allowed mnyself to ask one 
question more, and that was, where the young man had 
been buried ; and she was telling me all about the acci- 


dent, when it was evident that the poor aunt went back- 
wards and forwards in her chair in evident agitation, 
murmuring to herself, ‘ yes, yes, he will come to-mor- 
row, he'll come to-morrow!’ And fearing that I had 


done harm, I hastily withdrew, telling ber I trusted we 


should meet again. 

“ This circumstance convinced me still more of what 
I jiad before suspected, that maniacs, whom nothing can 
prevail upon to speak, and who seem to know nothing, 
understand all that is said, and therefore have their feel- 
ings often unnecessarily wounded, and I really felt like 
a criminal when [ left the poor woman’s house. 

‘From C I returned home.” “ And never told 
us this tale before!” cried 1; “how could you be so 
unkind! “T never bad an opportunity; but let me 
finish it now—I have not done yet. This summer I 





went north again, and always intending to get to C 
at last, | wished to arrive there just as the London coach 
but I was too late, and I saw my friend 
iver walking up the street, all his duties over for 


shoul ] come in: 


the 


the time. My first question was for his ailing boy. It 
was quite well, and he and his wife so happy and thank- 
ful, be said. ‘And the poor widow?’ *¢ You will be 
glad to hear,’ he replied, in a serious and solemn tone, 
‘that she is no more. She died a few days ago, and she 
is to be interred this evening!’ 

«For a moment I was disappointed, forI had reckoned 
on seeing her again, but the next minute I rejoiced in 
her release ; and having expressed my wish to go to the 
house, and attend the funeral, my friend encouraged me 
to do both, assuring me that her excellent niece would 
be gratified by it. Accordingly I went, and found two 


or three men and women in mourning, sitting with the 
the room below. The latter was affected at 
seeing me, and, as if divining my wishes, she said, 
‘Would you like to see her, sir? the lid is not yet 
and I followed her into the chamber of 
e makes a sweet corpse, sir!’ said she, un- 
‘She does indeed!’ ‘She 
looks like herself now, sir, for she was a very handsome 
woman before she knew sorrow! Dear me! when the 
last blow came upon the others, it seemed to wither her 
up at once like! Her dark hair was all gray in no time! 
it seemed as though a blight had come overher!’ « Ay, 
indeed, she was a blighted one !’ replied I; * but she is 
now where the weary are at rest.’ ‘No doubt,’ she an- 
swered, tears trickling down her cheeks as she spoke ; 


hhiece in 
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veiling the face of the dead. 
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‘and what a blessed thing it was, sir, that she knew her 


| Creator in the days of her youth, for she was prevented 


all preparation for her latter endinone moment!’ ‘ Did 
she recover her senses before she died?’ «In death I 
think she did; she was seized suddenly with fainting fits, 


and for two days went from one into another, but the | 


| third day she recovered from them entirely, and hearing 


the well-known horn, she started up in the bed, said she 
must rise and dress, or she should be too late at the 


| coach; and she made an effort to get up, but, with a 


| mournful look, fell back again. 


A change came over her 


| countenance, and, looking round at those nearest her bed, 


} 


she seemed to be seeking for some one whom she could 
not find ; and somehow we thought that the whole truth 
came over her mind in a moment; for she clasped her 
hands together, and looked up to heaven with such a 
pitiful face! Then saying with great effort, « Mercy ! 


| Lord Jesus!” she fell back with a sigh, and all was 


over !’ 
« And all was over, and there sux lay before us in the 


| solemn stillness of death, whom I had so lately seen in 


restless, and probably, at times, in indescribaéle suffer- 
ing! and IT gazed upon her pale and placid face with 
even pleasurable emotion. 

“«Sir,’ said the niece, ‘do you not think she is now 
reunited to her child? 
must theirs have been! Tell me, sir,do you not believe 
that we shall meet those we have loved in another world !’ 
‘“‘ I do indeed believe it,’ I replied, ‘and I trust she now 
knows the truth of this belief; however, be that as it 
may, she is where the tears are wiped away from all 
eyes.’ ‘Yes,’ she falteringly replied, ‘and she is joining, 
I trust, the song of the redeemed.’ 

“It was now time to close the coffin; so, having given 
a last look to the unconscious dead, I left the niece alone 
to gaze her last also, and ran out of the house. 

“It was a fine spring evening when my friend the 


| coachman, and myself, joined the funeral procession. 


There were many followers, for the story was known, 
and the afflicted woman, who had always been an object 


of general respect, had become one of general pity ; and 
| many strangers, like myself, had been induced to see her 


| carried to her last home. 

“Many of the graves in the churchyard to which we 
bore her were covered with primroses and violets—a new 
| sight to me. It was full of people, and even the idle 


| boys, who had often, no doubt, made a mock of her when 
| she was alive, and called her mad Miriam as she hurried 


along, seemed to be awed into silence by the solemn 
seriousness of the other spectators. The clergyman read 
| the beautiful service of the church of England with deep 
| feeling; and when all was over, and we had heard that 
indescribably affecting sound of the first dust thrown 


| upon the coffin, I turned away, but I fanciéd that all 


present withdrew, like myself, with relieved and rejoicing 
hearts, because a sufferer was at rest. 

« The next day I left C , and the coach in which 
I was, passed the churchyard in which poor Miriam lies, 
and I eagerly looked out for her grave. I had marked 
the spot exactly, and, as I expected, the hand of faithful 
affection had already covered with the fresh and blooming 
flowers of spring the grave of the Blighted One. 

« There, I have done; now tell me how you like my 
story ?” A. O. 








From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


LANDLORD AT HOME. 


THE 


| In the prosperous county of Wexford—my own dear 
| county—there is to be seen much that will rejoice the 
hearts of all who desire the improvement and happiness 
of Ireland. It has but little natural beauty to boast of. 
We have certainly one or two fine rivers, and, besides a 
number of hills, onE mountain—a genuine mountain— 
“the Mountain of Forth,” the great magician of my youth. 
ful imaginings. I remember when I used to climb the 
flowery ascent at the back of my home, turn my eyes 
towards that time-honoured mountain, and, with childish 
sagacity, foretell, by the clouds either hanging above or 
resting on its summit, whether or not the day would be 
fair. 

No sea to me ever looked so beautiful as that which 
bounds the county Wexford, particularly that portion of 











Ob! sir, what a joyful meeting | 





it which extends from the long thin tower of Hook to 
the capacious harbour, where the shifting sands are as 
variable as a lady’s humour. ‘The Saltee and Keerogue 
islands are set like emeralds in its crystal waters, which 
chafe and fret against the dark rocks that in winter frown 
to scorn the mariner’s craft, and send his treasures “ full 
fathom five” to mingle with the silver sands of their 
creeks and foaming bays. ‘The fine sea scenery is be- 
held to great advantage from the mountain I have men- 
tioned—that dark rocky mountain, behind whose crags, 
and in whose crevices, shelter scores of hardy mountain- 
eers; fine specimens of the animal creation, but rather 
fond of having their own way, and not inclined to render 
obedience to any code of laws that would at all interfere 
with “their own sweet will.” Still they are brave, ho- 
nest, and hospitable, and look quite as picturesque to my 
fancy on that noble mountain as brigands on the finest 
Italian crags that ever were painted. I remember once 
having achieved the highest peak of Forth, and I do not 
think I ever beheld a landscape that deligtted me so 
much as on that day. In the immediate valley to the 
right, the fertile barony of Bargy, as remarkable for its 
agricultural as its antiquarian riches, spreads its corn 
fields and verdant meadows, and innumerable castles in 
various stages of decay, showing that it must have been 
both valuable and debateable ground in the “ good old 


| times,” and giving the scene an air of feudal grandeur 








and magnificence that filled me with dreams of the past. 
The park, superb woods, and turrets of Johnstown Cas- 
tle, told their true and happy tale of present good, for the 


| flag streamed gaily from the highest tower, giving token 


that the landlord was—where a patriot ought to be—ar 
Home, dwelling on his own land—the fountain of bless- 
ings to his people. Many other abodes, of small extent 
in comparison to Johnstown, are also inhabited by the 
landlords of the soil, and to this I attribute the county’s 
prosperity and peace. The silver sea that bounded the 
land on the right was speckled with fishing boats: occa- 
sionally the broad sails of a stately merchant ship would 
float along like a sea-queen, and the soft, white, cloud- 
like streak of an arriving or departing steamer tell of 
that rapid commerce which the good folk of the barony 
know how to turn to advantage. I was enchanted with 
the scene, and expressed my admiration warmly ; when 
suddenly a bold, brown, ragged fellow, with the frame of 
a Hercules and the grace of an Apollo, came up to us, 
and, evidently delighting in my delight at the glorious 
expanse of land and water, flung off his coat at my feet, 
and said, “ The rock is damp and could, my lady ; ah, 
thin, stand upon that; sure it would be bad manners of 
the mountain to do ye any harm, and you so plased with 
the fine ould craythur.” 

I vowed in my heart of hearts never to say a word 
against the mountaineers, and all for the sake of Dan’nel 
Devereux, who, with many others, had built bis but of 
the mountain granite, and paid no rent for that or his 
mountain garden to any one; thanks to his gallantry, I 
would not, even if the law gave me the right, ask either 
Dan’nel or any of Dan’nel’s people for rent or tithe. I 
should very much like to transport certain of my friends 
to the peak of the mountain of Forth, where I lingered 
from noon till evening; and after admiring the glory of 
the sea, and the fertility of the land-view, descend with 
me into the valley, and there behold, on the estate of one 
particular LANDLORD AT HOME, as much peace, safety, 
and comfort, as are to be met with in any part of Eng- 
land. 

I hear dozens of persons exclaiming against Irish dirt! 
Irish mismanagement! Irish this and that! and I ex- 
claim against these things myself. I know they exist to 
a frightful degree, and to a frightful extent; but my 
heart beats high and proudly at the knowledge of what 
good and patient management can effect with the Irish 
peasant. I say patient tnanagement; without patience 
and temper no system of improvement will work well in 
Ireland. Paddy would worry the angels with his preju- 
dices, and unless you laugh with him, he is apt to be- 
come muleish ; but, get at his heart ; convince him by 
deeds, not words, that you seek his good, and he will 
show his gratitude by trying to please you. Here is my 
proof:—An estate unencumbered, bringing in to the pos- 
sessor several thousands a year, spen* by himself in the 
country, the money as it were returned to the tenant, 
with the rich interest of protection and kindness. ‘Three 
hundred labourers constantly employed on this estate. 
A school-house, beautiful to look at, and useful in its 
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THE LANDLORD AT HOME. 








construction, built and supported without any regard to 
expense, at the gate leading to the princely domain ; the 
master, a man qualified in every respect for his occupa- 
tion; no religious distinction made, and none thought 
of, either by the learned or the learner. Cottages built 
in the midst of flourishing gardens; roses and wood- 
bines clustering round their windows; the landlord dou- 
bling the amount of whatever prize his tenants may re- 
ceive from agricultural societies, as encouragements to 
good conduct. No wild pigs, no beggars, no dunghills, 
no fear, few whisky-shops, little quarreling, very little 
idleness; clean, healthy, well dressed children; the 
prettiest girls and “ neatest boys” in Ireland. You ask 
of the landlord and landlady’s religion: both are mem- 
bers of the church of England; some of their servants 
are catholics, some protestants. I never heard the sound 
of religious difference in their household, where I have 
spent some of the happiest days of my life; the catholic 
priest seconds all their plans for the improvement of the 
country, and by night and by day their house is open to 
relieve either sorrow or sickness; there are no traces of 
extravagance in their arrangements, though the park is 
full of deer, and the merry horn frequently calls forth 
the stag-hounds to the chase ; but little is spent in vain 
entertainment, though great is the outlay of actual be- 
nevolence ; every new improvement is tried at home 
before it is adapted to cottage use, and Paddy sees the 
good with his own eyes before he is called on to adopt 
it: this is especially necessary, for my countrymen love 
“ ould ways,” and I doubt much if my beneficent friends 
would be as honoured as they are, were it not that the} 
people know “that they are come of a good ould stocil 
—none of yer musharoon gentry.” ‘This is not an Irish | 
Utopia of my own creation ; it is, to use an Irish phrase, | 
“to the fore ;” 





any one skeptical as to the possibility of | 
Irish civilisation, may go to Wexford, and drive in half 
an hour to Johnstown Castle, where he can see what I 
have described ; and more—for the proprietors have in- 
troduced amongst the mechanics, as well as the agricul- 
turists, a hitherto unknown taste, by fitting up certain 
rooms in the castle with oak carvings, after the antique, 
which would do no discredit to our best artists in that 
way, and prove what can be done not only in the coun- 
try, but by the countrymen themselves, when there is a 
kind and liberal spirit to draw forth and foster their abili- 
ties. How trite is the observation that “ Rome was not 
built in a day!” Neither are the Irish to be won round 
to neatness, and order, and comfort, and “all that sort of 
thing,” in a day. 

A few years ago, a posse comitatus of the peasantry 
were sitting and lounging and idling away some fine 
hours of a sunny Sunday round the door of a public 
house near one of the entrances to the deer-park in the 
neighbourhood I have mentioned; there was Michael 
Gabbett the smith; Jeremiah Mackay, his wife and 
daughters ; Gerald Murphy, Phil Dwyer, and a certain 
Anty O’Toole, the belle and beauty not only of the 
parish of Rathaspeck, but of a much larger district. 
Some were sitting on the stone fence, others were shoul- 
dering the old piers, that, truth to tell, looked as if they 
could not bear a great deal of rough usage, though they 
had stood many a storm. Abel Connor, a handsome, 
fine-looking fellow, half mason, half farmer, was evi- 
dently bent on making himself agreeable to the pretty 
Anty, who, to do her justice, seldom flirted more than a 
very pretty cheerful-hearted girl might flirt in all pro- 
priety. She did not think there was a great deal of harm 
in teasing Aby, because Aby not only was handsome, 
but thought himself so—a piece of impertinence, which 
women are bound to punish as an encroachment on wo- 
man’s prerogative. ‘The truth was, he thought no girl 
in the county could or would refuse him—a delusion by 
no means confined to handsome men. Anty O’T'oole 
had a great deal of good practical sense, and a taste and 
desire, not beyond her means, but beyond, or what was 
called beyond, her station; this taste had grown upon 
her, and had originated in one or two causes; the prin- 
cipal one being, that she had resided a good deal in the 
houses of the resident gentry, and had learned to contrast 
the thoughtless and reckless extravagance of some, with 
the prudence and good conduct of others. 

“Til tell you what it is,” said Michael Gabbett, who 
was a regular whisky-shg orator—and, by the way, as 
the greater number of my readers do not know what a 
whisky-shop orator is, I will pause a moment in my tale 
to describe him. Be it remembered, that while beer 





stupifies its inordinate consumers, whisky renders them 
emaciated ; and, accordingly, our orator has a lean, yel- 
low, haggard look ; his lips are thin, his teeth discoloured ; 
and even when he declaims coolly, which is seldom the 
case, there is a tremor and twitching about his mouth, 
that speaks of habitual intoxication, though the fever 
may not then be in its strength. His eye at such times 
has nothing in it; it is not sober, but dull and bleared ; 
its natural fires have been long extinguished, and it is 
only after strong libations that those spirit-lamps blaze 
up, with a fierce and unearthly light, that renders the 
cadaverous aspect of his countenance still more fearful. 
His brows are shaggy and loose; his hair prematurely 
gray ; his beard unshaven, for his hand is so unsteady 
that it cannot perform the necessary task ; and as he has 
lost credit even with an Irish barber, he cannot always 
pay for the operation. His stockings sit loosely on his 
shrunk legs—for the grass is not yet green on the grave 
of his broken-hearted wife, and his little shoeless girl is 
unable to knit him new ones; his blue long-tailed coat 
hangs awkwardly from his shoulders, and one of the 
skirts bears the mark of having been nearly torn off; the 
tie of his faded neckerchief is never straight ; his waist- 
coat has been green, but now it is greasy ; and the but- 
tons are almost all departed ; the strings at his knees are 
either knotted or vanished, and his hat leans more to one 
side than the other; the binding is worn off the edge, 
and the band has been replaced by a piece of cord, in 
which his pipe is stuck jauntily, and, it may be, one or 
two speeches he has cut from a worn-out newspaper are 
also folded under it. When he reads, he sits on the 
table of the shebeen shop, while his auditors lounge (an 
Irish peasant seldom stands erect) or crouch around bim; 
his legs dangle from the table, though, sometimes, ani- 
mated by his energy, he makes them emulate the action 
of his arms; and what he reads now, having often read 
before, he interpolates with various passages of his own. 








After this, he declaims much too long upon subjects | 


which are forbidden in my pages, and which [ think it 
would be better were less thought of elsewhere. Such 
was Michael Gabbett—such was not Abel Connor; and 
when Anty O’Toole Jooked at the contrast, she vowed 


in her heart of hearts, that, if there was any chance of | 


Abel’s ever being such a man, wliy—she’d die before 
she’d marry. 

This particular evening Michael was not very tipsy ; 
he was only half so, and was sitting on the step of a 
style leading into the park. He had just put up a tat- 


tered newspaper, and commenced—“ I'll tell ye what it | 


is : there has been what is called a long minority on this 


estate, and there is a noble, a very great fortune intirely ; | 


but, ye see, the masther and the misthress have been to 


furrin parts; and though they stayed away a very little | 
while; yet it’s very sartin they are full of new improve- 


ments; there’s a fine flash-my-eye school-house building. 
I—don’t—like—that.” 

«¢ Why don’t you like it?” enquired the pretty Anty 
with dancing eyes; “ why don’t you like it, Michael ?” 

“I’ve my rasons, Miss Anty O”’T'vole; miss, I’ve my 
rasoms ; and, having my rasons, Miss Anty, I’m rason- 
able; and, being rasonable, Miss Anty, I don’t feel bound 
to talk rason to a woman who’s always unrasonable. 
That’s logic ; aint it, boys ?” 

“It’s a sin you warn’t a schoolmaster, instead of a 
smith,” said old Molly Mackay, for Michael had a great 
reputation amongst the old people for wisdorn. 

“It was, indeed, Mrs. Molly Mackay, ma’am, a grate 
pity and asin. I never took right to the smithy.” 

“That’s the reason ye’re so seldom in it, I suppose, 
Mister Gabbett,” said the saucy Anty. 

The lazy smith rolled his lack-lustre eyes on the bright 
girl. 

« Why do ye say that hard word, Miss Anty ?”’ 

“ Because it’s talked of through the country that you 
might have had a chance of the work of an iron gate for 
the mistress’ school, if you could be depended on; but 
you couldn’t,” 

“The country talks folly; I wouldn’t do the gates. 
I’m a pathriot and an honest man, and I’ve my rasons 
for—not—liking—the—school.” 

« And what’s in the reasons you have, sir, if a poor 





uninstructed girl like myself might make bould to ask, | 


Mr. Gabbett? What's in them! 


. . | 
Sure the children are 


to be educated, and have tickets given them, which, at | 


the end of the quarter, if they are well conducted, will 
gain them clothes; and learning is a fine thing. Why, 
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I am told that even if the boys have a talent for mathew- 
maticks, they are to be let learn them.” And Anty 
looked round triumphantly. ’ 

“ And who’s Matthew Mattlicks, to set up for a taich- 
er?” enquired Michael Gabbett, contemptuously. 

“It’s not a man, but a—a—learning,”’ answered Anty; 
“a learning of great advantage to such as can get round 
it. A thing to make people think: and, for any thing 
I know to the contrary, get them both in, and through, 
and out of, the college of Dublin.” 

“ Oh, ye get grate larning, ov coorse, at the big houses, 
miss ; but I wonder what Father Sinnott will say to it; 
Do you go to your duty, Miss Anastasia ?” ; 

“Thank ye for nothing, Misther Michael. Ye’re not 
my father confessor, any way ; and I hope I’m not con- 
tent with only Gorne to my duty; I try to do my duty. 
And as to Father Sinnott, he’s as glad of tho school as 
ourselves.” 

Michael Gabbett made a very peculiarly ugly face, 
accompanied by an expressive twist of his mouth, and 
comical blink of his eye, which always assisted his elo- 
quence, because every one laughed at it. But Anty did 
not laugh ; she grew angry. 

“ Father Sinnott is glad of it,” she said with dignity ; 
“and if you don’t believe me, here he comes himself: 
ask him.” 

As soon as the priest appeared, every one arose: Mi- 
chael Gabbett even stood up ; the little children needed no 
bidding, but courtesied to “ his reverence,” and drawing 
near their mothers, looked at him with silent respect. 

That good old priest is now in his grave, and [ am 
sorry for it; though I hear his successor is a kind man 
also. If so, Rathaspeck has been greatly favoured—a 
good priest and a good landlord; good clergymen, too ; 
a good school, and all manner of good examples. No 
wonder the people prosper! But to return to that good 
old man and his flock. After the usual interchange of 
prayers and blessings, Anty, courtesying and blushing, 
approached the priest. 

“ Well, Miss Anastasia, and when am I to say the 
words for you,eh! Bat it’s Abel that ought to make 
the bargain, Anty, not you. I wont bargain with you ; 
you'd be trying to come over the priest with your bright 
eyes and sweet smiles to get a bargain, you deluder!” 


The assembly laughed, and exclamations of “ Long life 
to him; what a hearty* man he is! God bless him; 
he’s a fine gay{ ould gentleman!” were heard among the 
crowd. 


“Tt isn’t that, yer reverence, at all,” blushed Anty still 
more deeply ; * only, if you please, I said that your reve- 
rence would be glad of the school ourlandlady’s building 
on a corner of the park, and Michael Gabbett said you 
would not.” 

«“ Without wanting to fight Abel Connor, on aceount 
of contradicting his sweetheart,’ answered the orator, 
“that’s not thrue, yer reverence ; I appeal to the people !” 

“If you did not say it, Michael, you made an ugly 
face,” said Anty, ‘and that was worse. You made a 
face at his reverence.” 

“Oh fie, Anty! Oh! oh! oh! Anty !” 
and about. 

«“ Never mind,” laughed the good natured priest, 
taking a huge pinch of snuff, one half of which settled 
itself in the folds of his ample waistcoat; “I appeal to 
all here if my friend Michael could make an uglier face 
than the one he’s forced to put up with working day and 
Sunday.” 

«« But the school, father, if you please, sir,” persisted 
Anty, like a cat or a woman, sticking to her point. 

“My good people, I’m sure the school, in the hands 
it’s in, will be a blessing to the country. ‘The gentry 
that’s doing it are of a good old stock.” 

“I beg yer reverence’s pardon, but an ould stock 
doesn’t like grafting,” said young Mackay, who was fol- 
lowing, at a humble distance, in the steps of the public- 
house orator. 

« Oh, then, look at his manners,” exclaimed the ready 
Anty, “to interrupt a priest!” 

« Where would he get manners,” answered [ather 
Sinnott, “or grace? I haven’t seen him at my foot for 
many a day; and I'll tell you what, my nate boy, you'd 
be the better for grafting, that you would; only, Peter, 
I’m afraid whet would be in the old stock would poison 
the graft.” This raised a laugh at Mackay’s expense, 


echoed around 


* Cheerful. { Happy. 








who shrunk behind the group; but Connor, who was 
exceedingly out of temper at something Anty had whis- 
pered him, exclaimed, “ Aint we to complain at not being 
allowed to till the ground our own way? I do think it’s 
cruel hard that we're obliged to pay for the land, and yet 
must farm it exactly in the way that the master or mis- 
tress j leases.” 

ws stall-fed, and supervisors appointed to see 
and do, in our own houses, reporting 


Aud ¢ 
what we uave, 
every thing at the exclaimed the orator. 

As to the land, Abel,” answered Father Sinnott, 
‘throw up the t it you have when you please ; you knew 
the conditions when you took it, and there’s scores will 
J don’t understand the house-feeding 
or the green crops, Michael, but you'll find them spoken 

fin Mister Martin Doyle’s books ; and as to the gentle. 


nen employed by the mistress to look at the cabins, you 


» castle !” 


e glad to get it, 


misery exists, it is relieved ; and where 


w that where 


industry and cleanliness are found, they are rewarded. 


I’m glad,’ added the priest, laughing, “ they have not 
visited me; no one would think there was a smith in 
the neighbourhood, and the priest’s gate wanting a latch; 
no one would think, Abel Connor, there was a mason 


nearer than Wexford, and the step to the priest’s door 

ted into marbles After these, and a 
iestly admonishings, mingled with excellent 
venerable man intimated to his sleek fat mare 


by the pigs.” 
te Ww ini rt } f 


udvice, the 


that she was to proceed, which she did at a pace some- 
th vetween a shuffle and a walk. 

Ant O'Toole knew that the priest’s words would 
make t r impression, and, wishing a kindly good even. 
ing to “the neighbours,” she set out by a short cut across 
the park on her way home. Abel Connor had walked 
a little way down the road with young Mackay, and the 
first intimation he received of her flight was from seeing 
her ossing the hill in the distance with a swiftness 


which emulated that of the fawn. Abel sprang over the 
out of hearing of the laughter of 
his companion He did not overtake the runaway until 


she was by the bank of one of those enchanting streams 


fence, and was soon 


where the water is so pure, the grass so soft and green, 
trees so luxuriant, that it might be imagined the 
chosen spot for the fairies’ revels that haunt the sylvan 


the 


spring 


It was bewildered in its extreme of loveliness ; 
ihe most beautiful spot in this most beautiful park—the 
most beautiful at all events, but one, towards which Anty 
wes hastening. 


‘Is it going up to the ould church of St. Kevin you 


ere. Anty? Well, it’s I that am glad of it, for I'll be 
the longer in yer company. Oh, you wild deer, to run 
me such a race!”’ said the hunting lover. 

“IT never asked you either to come or run,” replied 
Anty; ‘‘and, indeed, maybe you had better not come, 
for you will hear what will not please you. God be good 
to us! but the ancient ruins do look beautiful; and the 
shine and glitter of the setting sun, how bright it is, 


coming through the trees upon the ivy and the gray ould 
stones, and turning it all into fairy gold and silver, just 


the way youth, and hope, and all that, shines every thing 


It is 


to their own colour for a while, until it turns! 
doing it now; you see the colour is fading while I speak ; 
there—there—and now the ivy is green, and the stones 


are gray, and the brightness of the gold and silver is 


gone; and by-and-by the moon will rise, and then that 


will be like the ease, and silence, and quiet of the sleep- 
ing graves, 

«“ What's over ye, Anty ?” exclaimed Connor, seizing 
her hand ‘I never heard you talk this way before. 
Sure ye're not angry with me for the thrifle of temper 
I showed there. I did not mean it, only your 
people are all for improvements, and that like, and the 
Connors stick to the old ways.” 

“Tm not angry with you, Abel, but I’m sorry for you, 
that’s all. Il wonder a knowledgeable boy like you would 


t the l of yer hand* against improvements, and ye 
There isn’t a thing the master or 
proposes, that has not been tried and known to 
prosper in their own place; but that you should turn 
against me with a set of such poor craytburs, ignorant 
both of the laws of God and man! Qh, Abel, 1 did not 
from you, and you that know so much 


rood of it. 


seeing the 


mistress 


expect it 
better !” 
« Anty !” 


* Now don’t talk so fast, Aby ; you always have the 


* Anglice—set your face against. 
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talk to yourself; but it’s no use now, none in the wide | 
world. I’ve made up my mind—” 

« Darlin’, Anty—” 

«It’s no use, Abel; none in the world-—-I’ll never be 
tied to a boy that won’t be convinced ; nor I won’t be 
tied to a boy that consorts or comrades with Michael 
Gabbett, or any of those lounging people that we left 
there below. Leave me now, for I’m going to say a} 
prayer at my poor mother’s grave, and tell her I haven’t | 
forgot the promise I made her.” 

« And what was that, Anty 1?” 

«To see what a man was made of before I married | 
him. And now, once for all, Abel, let every thing be | 
over betwixt us, or make up yer mind to wait two years.” | 

“What!” 

«“ T'wo years, Abel—no less; by that time maybe I | 
might have some chance of seeing what you are made | 
of; by that time we shall know whether the changes | 
are improving or not; they’ve been going on some time 
already ; if we come together now, we'd do nothing but 
quarrel about them. Be easy, now; there’s no use in 
running into contention or poverty. I'll see what you 
are by that time, any way, and you'll see what I am; 
and as to living with a man, and not agreeing with him, | 
like Poll Shea and her husband, I’ll never do it—so that’s | 
enough. Ye're free of yer promise from this moment; 
as to me, I never gave you one.” 

Abel stormed and prayed, and I suppose swore; but 
Anty was determined, and the lovers parted, not exactly 
understanding whether or not they were lovers any 
longer. 

It was evident to all who wished the improvements in 
progress to prosper, that the peace, comfort, and pros- 
perity of the neighbourhood, were greatly increased by 
the fact of Michael Gabbett’s having been suffocated in 
a pool of stagnant water outside his own door. He had 
wound up an oration that very Sunday evening touching 
the advantages of old times and old customs, until, owing 
to the combined influences of strong whisky and weak 
reasoning, the company, at first admiring, became up- 
roarious, then very tipsy, and, finally, so really intoxicat- 
ed, that he, after blinking home in the moonlight that 
shone so peaceably on the ruined church, stumbled over 
some stones, and his face sank in the stagnant pool. It 
is worthy of record, as connected with this unfortunate 
man, that the last words he said when leaving his com- 
panions were, “ I'll have my own way, I'll have no new 
improvements; I’ll—never let—an improvement near 
me—or mine!” He had resisted all advice to remove 
the pool, that, like a treacherous and unworthy friend, 
destroyed him at the last. What rendered it still more 
remarkable was, that the typhous fever broke out amougst 
the poor parentless children of this bad man, and spread 
only in those cottages which had withstood all attempts 
at purification in the way of whit>washing and cleanli- 
ness. ‘I‘his was so practical an evidence of the effects 
of neglect and its consequent ruin, that the greatest mur- 
murs were silenced; and the excellent agent, who had 
ever gone hand in hand with his excellent friends in 
improvement, seized upon every little occurrence to work 
out -the great object of showing the peasants not only 
how they could be benefited, but how they could benefit 
Instead of shrinking from the “ inspection” 
of the state of their cottages, and its subsequent report, 
when rewards of merit were bestowed by the hands of 
their “ own”’ mistress, if the report was favourable, they 
learned gradually, some of them so gradually that it 
would try the patience of a saint, but still they did learn 
to look forward to these rewards with pride and pleasure, 
and to feel the approbation of “the landlord at home” a 
reward of almost as much value as the “ shining siller,” 
or sometimes “ gold,” which they received. Mrs. Mackay 
herself was heard to confess “ that it was a fine thing to 
see her bits of grandsons getting genteel learning and 
purty bits of clothes now and again out of the school, 
and to have the masther on the spot, without any pride 
in bim, to ask a favour of, which was sure to be granted, 
God bless him! And the misthress, so active, and kind, 
and good, only mighty fond of having every thing done 
regular; but, somehow, when things war done as she 
ordered, they turned out best.” This was a great deal 
from Mrs. Mackay, who was a professed grumbler. 

But still the way was by no means clear for our per- 
severingly domestic landlord. One morning the lady 
visited one of those pretty cottages, whose building she 
had herself planned, and whose flowers and culinary 





themselves. 





plants had been supplied from her own garden ; the cot- 
tage consisted of four rooms,* two below and two above, 
the floor of the lower rooms composed of strong lime 
cement. Now, it had occurred to the sapient occupier 
of the cottage, that he would rather thrash his corn in 
that room than in the shed ; and as the ceiling interfered 
with the action of the flail, and Paddy could not con- 
veniently remove it, why, according to ancient practice, 
he scratched a wise thought out of his “coolan,” and 
dug a deep hole in the floor; and in this hole was he 
thrashing away right merrily to the tune of “ the Rakes 
of Mallow,” when his fair young landlady entered ! 
This is only one of scores of similar little annoyances 
which landlords, bent on home Irish improvements, meet 
with—the Irish are so fond of making a thing serve any 
purpose but the one it was intended for; fond of giving 
their pigs, poultry, and cattle, abundance of air and ex- 
ercise at their neighbour’s expense ; an almost uncon- 
querable aversion to plant trees, though the landlord 
oflers to register them in the planter’s name, by which 
means they become bis property. Fortunately for the 
Johnstown peasantry, their bad habits are firmly resisted, 
but resisted with the most inconceivably good temper, 
which certainly is as a halo round the inhabitants of that 
fine old castle: the reward to such benevolent hearts, 
even now, is great. 

“ We know,” said an old farmer to me one day, “ that 
it’s for our good; for sure they’re in it themselves, to 
see and understand the difference.” 

To return to Abel Connor: he declared loudly and 
strongly his determination not to be put upon by any 
Woman; and for what t—just that he would not farm 


according to other people’s fancies, and liked a bit of 


fun : that was the worst any one could say of him. And 
this was certainly true: he made love to half a dozen 
girls at least, and all at the same time. ‘This was very 
shocking, at least so all the girls said, except the particu- 
lar one to whom he chanced to be making love at the time 
when it was declared “ shocking’? by the others; but, 
somehow, though he talked every fine Sunday evening 
as much nonsense to the fair sex as an Irishman can 
talk, and that truly is a great deal, still he made no di- 
rect offer of his hand and heart to any. Anty continued 
to improve and earn money—earn money and improve ; 
and many said they believed, after all, that Abel Connor 
would do more at the new farming than at his trade. 
Despite his gaiety and self-confidence, the death of the 
orator had made a great impression on bim, although the 
mortification occasioned by Anty’s conduct rendered him 
for a time susceptible of little else than what he called 
her injustice; but frequently the fact stared him in the 
face, that Michael Gabbett had scorned improvement, 
and lost his life in consequence of his attachment to the 
stagnant pool at his own door. Whenever he felt him- 
self inclined to grumble at the new change, the vision 
of the suffocated whisky-shop orator would rise before 
him, and, somehow or other, he had so sobered down 
before the expiration of eighteen months, that he felt 
half inclined to forsake all others, and return to bis first 
affection ; but pride prevented him. Anty’s good con- 
duct had recommended her to the favour of the lady of 
the castle; and though he longed most ardently for one 
of the pretty new houses he was assisting in building, 
and had saved enough to stock and plenish, being more- 
over convinced that plans which worked so well for 
others must work well for him, still he was obstinate. 
Now, I confess that my friend Anty was to the full as 
obstinate as her old lover; and so they went on, she 
peeping at him through the pearl edge of ber straw bon- 
net whenever she saw him at mass, and he peeping at 
her through the great trees of the park, or through the 
battlements of the new old castle that flank the beautiful 
lake; there and every where did Abel wander to see if 
Anty “would speak first;” his heart, poor fellow, had 
returned to its first affection; it was asserted that he 
flirted /ess than any other young tradesman or farmer in 
the neighbourhood, and very likely that was true, for ‘hey 
flirt a great deal; but still, though the two years were 
expired within a day or two, the “first word” had not 
been spoken. Abel was hardly called upon to give up 
idle acjuaintances, for the very id/e were no longer 





* My friends have, however, found that the peasants 
are more comfortable in two-rogmed cottages, with sheds, 
&c. at the back, than in four-roomed ones, which seem 
almost too much for them to attend to 
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tolerated by the peasants, who were now able to enjoy 
the sweets of industry, and certainly every thing that 
had been fairly tried had fairly succeeded. 

It was again a fine sunny Sunday evening; and a 
young woman, after decking a grave in the old paik 
churchyard with the sweet tribute of flowers, and having 
said the necessary number of prayers, was sitting upon 
the green mound, hex head rested against the gray grave- 
stone, and her tearful eyes were bent upon the simple 
inscription and rude cross engraved thereon. 

«I have tried him, that is, he has tried me, mother 
dear,” she said, holding that soothing though imaginary 
converse with the dead, which is so sweet a consolation 
to the living. “I have tried to see what he was made 
of, and sure he’s mighty like the rest of the boys, only 
may be better, and turned to your heart’s content to the 
improvements ; and sure I thought the heart would burst 


in my bosom when my mistress askedme only on ‘Thurs- 


day last if I had any thoughts of marrying; for if I had, } 


there was a new house ready for me.” 

« And what did you answer, Anty ?” enquired a voice 
seldom heard, but well remembered. 

* * * * 7 

Abel and Anty did not separate that night in anger; 
they knelt together, and exchanged promises, and walked 
lovingly by the mill-pond stream towards the domain. 

«1’d rather,” said the lover, as, afler much explana- 
tion and love-talk, they paused to look at the noble pile 
to which wings and towers in admirable taste have been 
added ; «‘I’d rather that castle was on the top of the 
Mountain of Forth, as an example to the country, than 
sunk down in a valley.” 

«“ Sure it is as well where it is; has as fine a moral 
influence—the people, I mean, that’s in it,’ answered 
Anty, who, with all ber goodness, if she had been “a 
lady,’ was fond enough of hard words to menit the dis- 
tinction of a “ blue stocking.” 

“Monat inriturnce!” repeated Abel; “I dare say 
that’s the right sort of thing; but I’d have the advan- 
tage of every sort of influeuce given to such people. 
The castle, I tell you, should be on the top of the moun- 
tain in its glory.” 

“The glory of their good deeds will go higher than 
that,” said Anty. 

« | know—to heaven !” replied the young man. “ But, 
for all that, I'd have him a lord on earth.” 

“ They'll be saints in heaven,” said the girl. 

“T tell you, Anty avourneen, I know nothing can 
make them holier nor happier, barring it was seeing the 
whole country as prosperous as their own estates ; but 
for the sake of the example, you know—the example, 
don’t you sce?” 

“The example—that converted you; it wasn’t love 
of me you know, Aby—there’s Judy—” 

“Now hush, Anty! By the powers, I'll go to the 
priest to-nigit to get the blessed words said at onst; I’ve 
passed my vocation, and—” 

“You ought to go the first six months over again; 
you behaved badly at first, Abel.” 

«“ Ah, whisht, cora machree! sure I knew the obsti- 
nacy was in you, and that you would not give in. Now, 
Anty, I see the good of every thing you used to say ; 
and if you'll only, in a humble way, take pattern of the 
mistress—” 

“Oh, Abel! but I'll try, in a humble way, as tie 
wren eaid, when she tried to fly after the eagle, if you 
will take pattern by the * Landlord at Home.’ ”’ 


Note.—It has been often and truly said, that the best 
feelinga are the most difficult to express, and I believe I 
must confess myself more at home with fiction than 
with facts: perhaps this is the reason why these stories 
have cost me more time and more axiety than all my 
others put together. Tue cause has kept my heart 
beating as long as the pen was in my hand. In this 
story I have failed the most; failed to express the deep 
and earnest sense I entertain of my friends’ virtues— 
failed to depict their usefulness—failed to do justice to 
their practical patriotism. I would, with Abel, that 








they enjoyed all earthly distinction, not because it would | 


gratify them—they are above such wants and wishes— 
but because of the example which, the more it is known, 
the more it will be imitated. In the story I refrained 
from mentioning their name, lest I should wound that 
sensitive delicacy which confines them almost too closely 
within their own domain ; but I saw only this morning 


MACLEAN ANI) CAMERON. 
that other travellers have named Mr. and Mrs, Grogan 
Morgan as examples of all that could be desired in /and- 
lords at home. I have often looked on the grim old por- 
trait of one of their ancestors, and could almost fancy 
the stern features smiled in approbation of their good 
deeds. 


scendant of the great Scotish reformer. A.M, H. 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
MACLEAN AND CAMERON, 
OR THE TWO MERCHANTS, 


It chanced, a number of years ago, that two young 
men, bearing respectively the name of Maclean and 
Cameron, commenced business at one and the same 
time, though without connection with one another, as 
grocers in the large county town of , bordering on 
the Highlands. ‘These youths came from the same rural 
district in the north; but they were of different grades 
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any thing in Ais shop which precluded access. He be- 
gan to think that the circumstance of their being a ste] 


}at the door might have an eflect, and he thought of 


Hamilton Knox Grogan Morgan is a lineal de- | 


taking another shop. While thus musing one day, 
countryman, after staring for a while at the sign, entered 
and delivered a note which contained an order for son 
goods from a respectable family in the neighbourhooe 


| With great alacrity the little bale was made up,a 


| directed in the best text hand of the overjoyed grocer 


in life, Maclean being the son of a smail landed proprietor, | 


and the other sprung from a small farmer on the said 
proprietor’s estate. They had both been sent to the 
county town some years before; the first to undergo a 
course of school education which might fit bim to con- 
duct a great commercial establishment, the second to be 
an apprentice in the shop of a merchant, with whom he 
was distantly connected. ‘The young men, though they 
had passed the years of their childhood in intimacy, bad 
latterly little intercourse; the son of the laird was 
ashamed to acknowledge before his companions any 
connection with the humble apprentice, whose coarse 
blue coat and cherried bonnet rendered him the jest of 
the lowland schoolboys; and the distant smile of recog- 
nition in a short time gave way to the vacant stare of 
indiflerence. 


In a few years, the commercial education of the one, | 


and the apprenticeship of the otber, had expired; and 
about the same time, the two candidates for the favour 
of the town opened their shops. Maclean commenced 
business in a flashy shop, with a new fashion of bow- 
windows, which set half the town a repairing of their 
fronts, and bow-windowing them. Our merchant sold 
his goods low, and thus attracted a great run at 
He had many good friends in the town, and his father’s 
influence in the country brought half a dozen carts to 
the son’s door on the market-day, in order to carry 
supplies to small dealers in the country. But Maclvan 
was too much uplifted by this success, which, after all, 
owing to the rate at which he sold, was more in ap 
pearance than in reality. He began to give claret din- 
ners and late suppers to all the young men about the 
town. This, with the help of a little card-playing, soon 
made an impression on his funds, and he fell in at the 
same time with flash travellers from the south, who took 
long-dated bills, and sold inferior goods. Maclean fell 
fairly into the hands of these men, and in a short time 
his goods got an ill name. Customer vanished after 
customer, and those who remained were persons who 
were dilatory in their payments, and who, baving run 
up a large account, were afraid of deserting him, His 
temper and habits were not improved by these first 
strokes of adversity ; he became peevish and reckless, 


first. 


and buried reflection in jovial meetings and card parties. | 


His fellow countryman and parishioner Cameron was 
in the meantime struggling, by means of the closest 
attention, and the most rigid economy, to secure a 
limited but independent living. He lodged in the back 
shop of his little establishment; his door was the first 
opened in the morning, and the last shut at night. He 
cooked his own victuals, swept out his shop, and took 
off and put on his shutters with his own bands. Every 
thing was orderly and clean; the floor was every day 


besprinkled with fresh saw-dust; the scales were scoured | 


into brightness; and the very corks of his bottles were 
driven in with a more than usval precision. But few 


footsteps for a long time marked the saw-dust of his 


floor; his ale was s 
and his heart began at last to give way. 
the shop, he would sit behind the little screen which hid 
his inner apartment, and watch with a big heart the 
entrance of some customer. He saw some hurry by 
with goods in their hands, others enter into the shops 
opposite ; and he questioned with himself if there was 


» long kept, that it became tartish, 


When out of | 


when the countryman, after several messages througm 
the town, returned, and said that be was but a new ser- 
vant, that the note was directed to Mr. Maclean, and 


With a 


sad heart Cameron undid the parcel to restore the goods 


that the goods of course could not be taken. 


to their respective places, and after twisting convulsively 
the useless cords which he had unlaced, he looked on 
the direction, and a few big 
paper. He rushed 


threw himself on bis humble bed, and wept himself into 


tears pattered on the thick 
brown into his little apartment, 
calmness. 

Immediately opposite to Cameron’s was the shop of 
a tobacconist, whose sole object for forty years had been 
the making of money ; and this he had effected to a very 
great extent, partly by excessive industry, and partly by 
the extensive sale of a particular mixture of snuff, whicls 
the real snuffers pronounced unrivaled. The public 
knew as little of this man as they did of the Highlander 
over his door; his mind and purse were eqvally impe- 
netrable ; and beyond the measured civility of thanking 
the meanest customer, they could not have known that 
he had the faculty of speech. He appeared a living 
mummy, in a a dingy 
apron, and with just that intelligence ia his leaden eye 


which might serve to distinguish a good from a bad 


But there is no buman being entirely destitute 


as seemed this dreary ol 


brown wig, fustian sleeves, and 


shilling. 
of sympathies; and apathetic 
man, there were some passages in his life which showed 


at the sluices of social feeling were sometimes raisec 
that the sluices of ial feeling met raised 


in his bosom. Nor was he that nnobservant being that 


his customers were at 
t 


hings that 


he was commonly believed to be; 
times startled with a 
could never have come, they imagined, within the reach 


remark on men and 


of his observation. The young grocer immediately op 
posite to him, he had frequently noted; and he had 
internally complimented bim on his persevering industry 
and complete separation from society. He had remarked 
also his want of success, and bad resolved in bis mind 
the resolution of taking his own small stock of groceries 


On the day of the 


from him. cer’s disappoint 


ment, he had beheld the seene which we have described; 


young gre 


and when he saw the young man rush into bis apart- 
ment, he made two or three hasty turns behind his coun- 





ter, and meditated a dart across the street, so long as the 
generous impression was uppermost A feeling of de 

cacy made him pause for a time; at |! calmly 
resolute with the intention of doing a friendly office, he 


laid aside his apron, and ventured across the street. The 
tobacconist’s passage across the street was ap event of 
as much importance to the neighbours, as the first cross- 
ing of the Atlantic by Columbus, for he had never been 
seen out of his shop, except on a Sunday when going to 
Great was the interest which was felt when he 


ascended the step of the Highland grocer, an In 


church. 
ne par- 
ticipated more intensely in the feeling of curiosity than 
the meridian club, which met it noon in a 


i | 
1iC-i 





generally ab 
the ostensib! 


yper which I 


neighbouring pu ouse, for purpose of 


reading a London news} id subscribed 
for, but, in reality, for diseu 
for which they Aid the ma 


for heads and tails. After giving directions to the dis- 





ssing seve wttles of porter, 


e, as it is called, or tossed up 


1 over a certain weekly supply of 
little 


consolate grocer to sen 


goods, he abruptly told him that if be wanted a 


assistance in the way of paying a bill, he might call 


over the way ; and without waiting to contemplate the 
amazed object of his charity, he was on his way back 
to his epitome of a shop, into which a grenadies suldier 


giment was at the time endeavouring 


detriment to his 


of a Highland re 
to thrust self without 


i 
feather. 


him Hat and 


The hopes of the young tradesman were rekindled 


by this visit, yet he felt there was something so cold 
land unapproachable in the manners of the tobacconist, 
that he could not think of soliciting him fer assistance 
But the fit was on the old man, and that same evening 
the two were sitting in the tobacconist’s parlour over a 


Queceeses 


bit of cheese and a bottle of porter, during the discus- 
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sion of which they had concerted to buy, on a pretty 
sure speculation, a considerable quantity of oil, which 
the old man shrewdly suspected was to rise. Next 
with the indiflerent look of a 


morning, the grocer had 
known dealer, purchased a goodly quantity of oil, and, 
among others, from bis old acquaintance Maclean, who 
was not a little astonished to find that the small dealer, 
as be deemed Cameron, was ready, for a reduction of 
An involuntary feel- 


price, to pay down ready money. 


ing of respect for his neglected friend began to steal | 


over him, and it occurred to him on a sudden that it 
was very odd that they should not have a meeting for 
auld langsyne. A night was fixed on, agreeable to both 
parties; but before parting, the merchant bad invited 
the grocer into his back-shop, where be initiated him 
into the mystery of removing a headache by the infu- 
sion of a glass of brandy into a tumbler of ginger-beer. 
Then, sitting on the top of a tea-box, he enquired with 
patronising anxiety about his prospects; talked of their 
being serviceable to each other; and enlarged, with much 
volubility and confidence of manner, on the necessity of 
being punctual and sober. “ For God’s sake, Cameron,” 
says he, “ beware of bad company, and”’—assuming a 
fearful gravity of manner, “ beware of forenoon drinking. 
I have not tasted spirits in the forenoon, till to-day, since 
Now mark me, I warn you.” 
and many warm squeezes of the hand, he hur- 


last new yeat’s day. 
W ith this, 
ried the grocer away to make room for a group of young 
men who had seated themselves in the front shop, and 





were casting longing eyes to the sanctum, where the | 


old friends were. 
staring from the satirical fraternity, and he deemed that 
he had weathered the straits; but, close behind the door, 
on a column of Gloucester cheeses, sat a more elderly 
person than the rest, who, on the stranger’s passing, 
slightly let his jaw fall, at the same time pushing, with 
the top of his cane, a very red and broad nose up to his 
eyebrows—movements which produced a shout of laugh- 


Cameron had to run the gauntlet of 


| drank off the strong infusion, 


ter which rang in the ears of the afllicted grocer, as be | 


left the region of wit and merchandise. A feeling of 
resentinent had nearly turned him round; but let them 
laugh that win, he thought, and his mind turned to his 
new speculation, And well bad he speculated, for in 
less than two days a great rise had taken place in oil; 
and while he reaped substantial profit, he at the same 
time obtained the reputation of a shrewd business man. 
A number 
goods so inopportunely, vented their disappointment in 
contempt for the low 
Maclean had nothing to say on 


expressions of cunning of the 


Hight und 


character, 


but he was mortified at the victory of his old 


of the gentlemen who had parted with their 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
lean felt this, and was but the more confirmed her in 
kindly course; and when, in the only dialogue which 
called forth serious conversation, Cameron came off with 
decided advantage, her eye visibly glowed at his triumph. 
From that glow it was Cameron’s fate never to recover ; 
and so much animation did it inspire into him, that his 
conversation assumed a boldness and freedom not at all 
agreeable to the patronising entertainer and his friends. 
But some of the latter dexterously commenced a con- 
versation of a light and skirmishing kind, where Cameron 
was placed at a sad disadvantage. Pained at this, Miss 
Maclean came to his relief, and engaged him in a con- 
versation on old times and scenes, which the pair carried 
on in fond and sympathising under tones, till the captain 
—the same gentleman who raised the laugh against 
Cameron in Maclean’s shop—annoyed at seeing two 
human beings apparently so happy, broke in on the 
dialogue with a request for a song. The young lady 
complied, and it was expected by the party that she 
would retire at its close. But on this occasion she chose 
to depart from her usual rule, in spite of some very ex- 
pressive looks from her brother, who saw that his friends 
were growing impatient to get their will wreaked on the 
butt of the evening. An opportunity of beginning the 
sport was afforded, by Cameron’s request fer another 
song from Miss Maclean, during the performance of 
which he stood beside her at the piano, turning over the 
music, and wholly absorbed in listening to what he 
thought the sweetest sounds that ever came from human 
lips. His abstraction enabled one of the party to convey 
into his tumbler a most potent infusion of spirits. When 
the song closed, the captain called for three successive 
bumpers, one to the health of Miss Maclean, a second 
to that of the entertainer, and a third to that of the 
stranger guest, Mr. Cameron. ‘These toasts were ac- 
cordingly given in rapid succession, and poor Cameron 
A replenishment was of 
course immediately called for. Miss Maclean now saw 
the propriety of retiring ; and the abrupt and cager haste 
of Cameron to do her honour by opening the door, 
showed the impression that had been made upon him in 
more ways than one, and called forth a number of nods 
and winks, all highly amusing to the company. 

It would be painful to describe minutely the progres- 
sive steps of Cameron’s degradation on this memorabie 
night. ‘The unsuspecting youth, already warmed beyond 
the bounds of prudence, was an easy prey to the expe- 
rienced jokers then and there assembled. ‘They led him 


through the stages of noisy contradictiveness and of 
| maudlin tenderness, and finally laid him helpless on the 


that score, 
dependent, and meditated a return of some kind in the 
way of acknowled yment. 

lo this he was the more incited by the jokes of his | 


acquaintances, who, as svon as they heard of the transac- 
tion, set themselves systematically to annoy and torment 
him. 


in veing put into execution. 
were sitting alone that afternoon in their parlour, the lat- 


The vengeance which he meditated was not long } 
While he and his s ster | 


ter mentioned incidentally how glad she was to hear that 


old Pinch had taken their former acquaintance Cameron 
into his favour. 
he took the opportunity of observing that he had asked 
Cameron to supper. The young lady was not displeased 
but she did not 


and a few friends.” 


so well what followed 
The sister of Maclean 


to bear this, 


ine 
) 
-—( 


ameron “ 
had been sent by his parents to overlook bis house-keep- 
ing, and to curb its growing expensiveness, which was 


but too well known at home. She was an amiable girl, 
and disliked her brother’s riotous companions, though 
she knew as little of their real worthlessness as she did 
of the true state of his affairs. But she had no control 
over him, and was content to spend ber lonely days in 
her window corner, plying her needle busily, and chew- 
her sweet and innocent fancies. Her 
1t too often disturbed by noisy reveling, 


ing the end of 


evenings were b 


but all she could do was to sigh, and to keep as much 
apart from the scene as f ssible. 

Sach was the young lady whom Cameron saw at his 
countryman’s supper-table on the night when the meet- 





ine al sd to took place. Remembering home and old 


tines, Miss Maclean was kind and attentive to Cameron. 


this the case, indeed, that the quizzical 
there 


bo much 

boon 
umbied — | ly disposed an P I 

assembied, were obviously disposed to sneer at her 


Miss Mac- 


Was 


companions of the entertainer who were 


courtesy to the somewhat awkward youth. 


The brother did not like the news, but | 





floor. Having brought him to this condition, they touched 
up his face scientifically with a burnt cork, put a pair of 
mustard epaulets on his shoulders, and then carried 
him through the streets on a deal board which fell in 
their way, to the door of Pinch the tobacconist, against 
which they placed him in a leaning posture. They then 
aroused Pinch by a thundering knock, and departed, 
thinking they bad thus given their victim a finishing 
stroke. But they knew not the character of the old man. 
He knew of the supper; and when poor Cameron fell 
at his feet on the opening of the door, Pinch at once saw 
through the whole iniquitous scheme. He called up his 
servant, and got his young friend put to bed, giving the 
woman orders to awake bim early in the morning. 
When morning did come, and Cameron was roused to 
consciousness, his feelings were inconceivably painful. 
On crossing to his little shop, every bottle and drawer 
seemed to upbraid him. But his greatest shock was 
caused by his first glance at his looking glass, where the 
yellow shoulder-knots and the dark mustachios were but 
too visibly reflected. Indignation mingled with his self- 
reproach, when he thought of being at Pinch’s, and of 
the reason why he was taken there. Cameron almost 
wished that the darkness of that winter morning could 
have continued for years. But his mind grew gradually 
calmer, and he bent himself resolutely to the endurance 
of the ridicule which he was sure would fall upon him. 
Nor was he wrong in his anticipations. On taking off 
his shutters—on which, by-the-by, some of Jast night’s 
friends, expecting him to sleep late, had written “ Not 
dead, but dead drunk”—Cameron saw knots of people 
already assembled at the doors of his rivals in trade, and 
all laughing immoderately. In truth, the whole town 
soon heard of the affair. But the issue was very dif- 
ferent from what had been expected by the practical 
jokers. All respectable people were indignant at the 








attempt to injure and ruin a harmless and industrious 
youth, and many was the customer whom this feeling 
brought to Cameron’s door. On the other hand, Mac- 
lean’s conduct was universally reprobated, and his trade 
received a serious blow in consequence. No one was 
ostensibly more indignant about the business than the 
captain, who had taken care not to join the procession to 
Pinch’s. He lectured on it next morning for hours to 
various little groups in the streets; went to Miss Mac- 
lean, and brought tears from her eyes by his malicious 
exaggerations; and finally was on his way to give his 
tormenting condolence to Cameron himself, when he 
was prevented, by seeing, at the grocer’s door, the car- 
riage of Colonel Macara, a person who had always treat- 
ed him dryly. It was the servant of this gentleman who 
had committed the mistake about the parcel, and the 
colonel’s punctilious notions of honour led him to call 
and make an apology for the mistake. He did more than 
this. After emptying Cameron’s “ sweetie” bottles for 
his children, the colonel gave an order for some whisky. 
The article proved to be particularly good. Orders from 
the colonel’s friends followed, and ere long a good family 
trade in this article had been established. Cameron's 
relations in the north took care that he should never 
want the means of continuing this traffic. 

His old schoolfellow, Maclean, was sinking rapidly in 
the meantime ; and to maintain the family honour, his 
father’s small property was bonded deeply. The com- 
forts of those at home were thus sadly impaired. The 
old Jaird gave up the game license, and his dogs were sent 
to a neighbouring farm. The girls, four or five in num- 
ber, restricted their usual dress expenses, and decked up 
old things instead of buying new. ‘The eldest girls be- 
gan to think of going out as governesses, and sat down 
to their pianos to practise their collection of tunes, which, 
as a gay acquaintance one day observed, not knowing the 
heart-stab inflicted by the words, were as old as the hills. 
All the household outlay was diminished as much as 
possible, and indeed necessity compelled this. ‘The old 
lady, however, stuck obstinately by one custom, which 
was that of giving a dram to every living being that came 
to the house. Perhaps the laird himself, deprived of his 
usual recreations, felt the change of things most severely. 
He could only sit moping by the fire, raminating sadly 
on the letters which post after post brought him from 
his son. The very payment of these letters became a 
heavy tax on the elder sister, who managed the money 
matters; and, on one occasion, she was compelled to 
apply to her youngest sister, who was innocently accu- 
mulating a small sum fora frock. Seeing tears in her 
sister’s eyes, the good-hearted child ran for her purse, 
and shook the whole on the floor. The old man chanced 
to behold the action, and, understanding it but too well, 
he kissed the child, and sobbed aloud. ‘That letter was 
an insolent craving one. 

The guilty author of all this domestic misery was still 
proceeding in his work of desolation. He had professed 
to Cameron his shame for the proceedings at his house, 
although he confidently maintained that he was not a 
participator in them. His contrition might have been 
thought real, had he not shortly after called on Cameron 
for an accommodation in the way of money, which the 
grocer after some hesitation granted. There is little 
difficulty in believing that the forgiveness of the insult, 
and the accommodation given, were owing as much to 
the influence of the sister, as to old friendship; and an 
occasional admittance to the society of Miss Maclean was 
a temptation too strong for the love-stricken economist. 
During the succeeding year, he had, by the powerful 
assistance of the tobacconist, and a steady adherence to 
business, risen into a wholesale merchant of extensive 
connection ; and he had just arrived at the resolution 
that his addresses to Miss Maclean might now be paid 
without much presumption, when he received one Mon- 
day morning an alarming announcement that Maclean 
had disappeared. All that his sister knew was, that he 
had left town on Saturday for the country, and that he 
was to return on the Sunday evening. ‘The bank took 
the alarm, the shop was examined, most of his goods 
had been converted into cash, and messengers were des- 
patched to the neighbouring sea-ports to secure the fugi- 
tive. But no trace of him could be obtained ; nor was 
it till years after, that he was heard of as playing the 
same reckless game beyond the Atlantic. 

In soothing the agitation of the sister on this occasiun, 
Cameron’s declaration of love came out; and how it was 
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ing he was on his way to the Highlands to visit the 
family of the laird. In the afternoon, while the eldest | 
daughter was standing at the dining-room window, con- 
templating, with an eye of vacancy, the waste of snow 
round the dreary mansion-house, the figure of a man and | 
horse in the avenue came on her eye. This was an event | 
in their wintry home; but when it resolved itself into 
the distant shape of a gentleman, the interest became | 
more intense. ‘The daughters clustered their heads to- 
gether; the old lady surmised that it was the laird of 
, that had the impudence at last to come and ask the 
eldest daughter; and the laird himself at last rose from | 





the fireside, and looked with curiosity, not unmixed with 
apprehension, at the approaching guest. While the | 
work of guessing was going on, and while the eldest sis- 
ters had set down in her mind that hare collops, a fowl, 
and a dumpling, might be calculated on for dinner, the 
stranger drew to the door, and dismounted. Cameron 
was ushered into the drawing-room, and there he was 
destined to remain until the process of dressing, which | 
was now going on with rapidity in different rooms, should | 
be completed. ‘The old gentleman might have received 
him; but, calculating on the excluding influence of the 
storm, he had not shaved for three days, and he was now 
vexedly strapping his razor, and demanding hot water in 
no very patient tone, as Jenny was plying from room to | 
room, among the misses and mistress, with a pin in her | 
mouth and a hair-brush in her band. A great many | 
orders and reproaches, given in intent whispers to Jenny, 
by the ladies, made her forget the laird and his hot 
water; this, at last, however, she found time to think of, 
but in the hurry of pouring it into the shaving-pan, a 
certain quantity fell on the house dog, whose howlings 
and prancings through the kitchen were altogether | 
hideous. “ Lord preserve us!” ejaculated the laird ; 
“ what’s that now?” and the tortured animal rushed into 
his bed-room, ploughing the carpet with his nose, the 
whole length of the room. Meantime, the poultry had 
been attacked by the kitchen servant in the back court, 
and one of the hens which was particularly aimed at, 
had, in desperation, taken wing, and come smash against | 
the back window of the drawing-room. ‘Tbe nerves of | 
all were in high excitement—their superstitions became 
roused—and it was only after an effort at mental com- 
posure, as her hand rested on the handle of the drawing- 
room door, that the elder sister ventured in. Another 
entered, and rushed back to announce that it was Duncan | 
Cameron’s son, who bad set up the shop in . The} 
old lady tossed her head with disdain, and the laird, who 
had cleared off the crop on his chin, on hearing this, 
resolved, in the present state of his razors, to leave his 
upper lip unshaved. The general impression among the | 
young ladies was, that he looked like a gentleman. The | 
old lady said he was merely good-looking, and the laird 
thought he was wellenough. But they all received him 
with kindness, and pressed him to stay to dinner, which 
he consented to do. 

It was believed that he had been at his father’s in the 
neighbourhood, and that he had thought it his duty to 
call, in gratitude for the attentions which had been shown | 
to him by their son and daughter. Ere evening, a still- 
ness and seriousness had come over the house; and the 
younger branches of the family sent anxious looks to the | 
drawing-room, where Cameron, with the laird, his wife, 
and eldest daughter, were in close divan. ‘The disas- 
trous state of theirson’s affairs was developed by Cameron 
with tact and cautiousness, and the prospect of relief 
from ruin which was offered to the old man by his gen- 
erous proposals, assuaged the anguish which he felt for | 
his son’s behaviour. By Cameron’s interference the 
property was preserved in the family, and the laird once 
more resumed bis rambles with his gun and dog. In the 
interval between this visit and the marriage which was 
now agreed on, the old lady had found out that the 
Camerons, who were coniparatively but a recent impor- 
tation from a distant part of the Highlands, were, though 
a decayed family, well connected; and she was every 
day more impressed with the idea, which was suggested 
by her daughters, that Cameron was uncommonly like 
their elder brother, the captain then in India, who was 
decidedly the genteelest-looking lad in the country when 
he left home. ‘Two months had not elapsed, when 
Cameron paid his second visit to the mansion-house ; 
but his coming on this occasien was not so unexpected. | 
In the chaise, which was driven up with as much 7 
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received, may be guessed from the fact, that next morn- | ing celerity as the state of the avenue would admit, sat | for they have no children, but a pair of people who, 


Cameron and his friend the tobacconist, who, on this! selfish in the extreme, are not selfish in unison—thev 
occasion, shone cut in a rather smartish wig and asnuff- | are both selfish, separately selfish, and carry their self- 


brown coat, in the character of bridesman. ‘The said 
accoutrements were only visible afterwards, on the occa- 
sion of three christenings, which took place within the 
space of the five succeeding years. About the expira- 
tion of that time, their owner disappeared, after bequeath- 
ing his wealth to the young couple, who are now in mid- 
dle life, and settled in affluence in the mansion-house of 
the old laird. 
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A STIR IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 


| —{two fierce dogs range about the stable 


ishvess to a pitch far beyond the belief of the most cre- 
dulous believer in human infirmities, 
They live in the country, in a very pretty house, with 
a very well arranged establishment ; they visit nobody— 
nobody visits them—the walls which surround 
kitchen garden are thickly set with broken glass—the 
palings of the shrubberies are studded with tenter-hooks 
] 


the 


yard, and steel 
traps and spring guns are set in the grounds every night. 
Against the gable end of the coach-house, which touches 
the road, a board is affixed, announcing that all persons 
begging will be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the 
law, together with a long list of rewards, offered by the 
parish for the apprehension of offenders of every de- 
scription, such as may be seen exhibited on the Surrey 
side of Richmond bridge, and in other parts adjacent, 


It is generally supposed that selfishness—one of the | and which, from the obliteration of certain words (the 


most odious attributes of our nature—is overcome and 
annihilated by matrimony. Old maids and old bachelors 


seem generally obnoxious to the imputation of this vice, | 


and their state of single unblessedness is constantly im- 


| puted to the circumstance of their self-love predominating 


effect of time and weather) reads thus, 


£100 reward, 
£100 reward, 
£50 reward. 


For setting fire to a dwelling house, 
For housebreaking, 
For sheep stealing, 


over their luve for others; not that the female portion of | and so on; thereoy holding out to the hasty or incau- 


the unmarried should labour under this stigma, inasmuch 
as they are, by custom and prejudice, prohibited from 
expressing their feelings towards the male portion, a pri- 
vation to which the male portion are not subjected with 
regard to them. 


The greatest hero of our time and country compares limited. 


the different individual details of a battle with those of 
a ball; every man recollects with whom he himself 
danced, but as to the rest of the mé/ée he can give no 
correct or accurate account, being too much occupied in 
his own personal service to spare any of his attention to 
the rest of the field. Many a time and oft have we seen, 
during the heat of action in the dansatory campaign, 
the longing eye and wistful countenance of the yet un- 
asked maiden directed towards every thing that looked 


tious reader a premium for the commission of erime, in- 
stead of a warning against its perpetration. 

The name of this isolated couple was Munns, derived 
originally, as the clergyman of the parish imagined, 
from monos—his intercourse with the family was very 
Mr. and Mrs. Munns were always ijl when 
there was a charity sermon preached, and as to any little 
parochial subscriptions which might be preposed, Mr. 
Munns declined interfering, observing that Providence 
had given the country an admirable law for the 
tenance of the poor; under the provisions of which, 
besides wholesome and regular diet, they were relieved 
from the worry of ever seeing or being pestered by theis 


Mmaili- 


relations or friends, and, by the salutary regulations of 
their respective residences, relieved from the trouble of 


like a disengaged and asking man, in hopes that her | taking any unnecessary exercise. 


turn might come ; and that, although plain and not very 


With regard to their servants, it is impossible to con- 


youthful, she might yet be afforded an opportunity of | vey an adequate idea of the manner in whieh they 


showing her dear young friends that she was not yet 
quite laid upon the shelf. 
body solicits her hand, and she returns home with her 
aunt, or mother, or chaperon, huddled up in the darkest 
corner of the carriage, vexed, dissatisfied, and dispirited, 


| but perfectly qualified, from the involuntary tranquillity 


of her position to furnish an irreproachably correct ac- 
count of the evening’s proceedings for any gazette in 
the world. 


treated them; believing, strange to say, not only that 


The night passes away—uno | they were exceedingly kind to them, but prodigiously 


popular with them. ‘The gardener’s d 
Till, was desperately in love with the footman, Nokes— 
Fanny was noticed by she for 
her an excellent workwoman needle 
Nokes was a favourite of his 


because he succeeded in worrying 


vughter, Fanny 
Mrs. Munns because ind 


with her ; and 
master—alter Ais way— 
The 


been 


every body else. 


marriage of the young couple was settled—had 


In life it is much the same—eyes are eloquent to be | settlhed—and agreed upon, but the moment Munns and 


sure, and much may be said by signal, or told by tele- 
graph; but as, with all its modern improvements, society 
has not yet ordained that ladies are to propose to gentle- 
men, they are doomed and destined to wait until they 
are asked ; and therefore is it, we repeat, that they should 
not be blamed for remaining single, nor should their 
singleness be taken as a proof of selfishness. While on 
the other hand, unless want of fortune or health, or any 
otier essential to matrimonial happiness can be pleaded 
in bar, the old bachelor who may “ ask and have,” does 
incur, with something like justice, the charge from which 
we feel it due to the single ladies of a certain or uncer- 
tain age to vindicate them. 

But sometimes—we trust rarely—selfishness exhibits 
itself in married life, and not matrimonially either; be- 


Mrs. Munns discovered that when they married, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nokes, and not only they, but Till peére, 
dener himself, meant to quit them, they declared that if 


the gar 


they married they should not bave a shilling of the hun- 
dred pounds which, to ensure her father’s services, Mr. 
Munns had promised Fanny. 

Flesh and blood could not bear this, and sundry indi- 
cations of revolt had manifested themselves in the esta- 
blishment, when a day full of incidents arrived—such as 
indeed might have tired the patience of Job; which day, 
and which incidents, be it ours to describe. F 

ft was on a fine Friday in June—al} this sort of thing 
happens on Fridays—that Mr. and Mrs. 
seated at breakfast, Mr. Munns observed that there were 


funns being 


Bell was rung—Nokes appeared 
! 


no eggs on the table. 


cause as one of the great operations of the mysteries of _—-why were there no eggs?—Nokes coukl! not tell— 


marriage is to make the husband and wife one, it neces- 
sarily follows—it sounds like a bull—that if one be 
selfish, they both sbould be selfish ; that is to say, jointly 
selfish in their double unity; and in so far as domestic 
felicity is concerned, the accordance of one half with 
the other half is most desirable as promotive of harmony 
and comfort. What has gone with the Siamese T'wins 


would ask. He did so, and the answer was, that some 
thing very bad was the matter in the poultry yard, and 
last three 


that eleven of the hens had died within the 
days. 
«“ Send for Biggins this instant,” said Munns, 
Biggins was the woman in charge of the department. 


«“ Well, Biggins,” soid Mr. 


Munns, when she made 


we cannot, at present, pretend to say ; but as they must} her appearance, her eyes red with crying, and her hands 


by this time be extremely respectable gentlemen as to 
age and standing in life, we can conceive nothing much 
more disagreeable to Mr. Chang wishing to sit down, | 
than Mr. Ching’s being exceedingly anxious to take a 
walk; nor any thing less likely to be delightful thao 
Mr. Ching’s choosing to sing a convivial song while 
Mr. Chang is suffering under a dreadful headache. And | 


and limbs trembling, * what’s all this about my bens? 


«“ T beg your pardon, sir,” said Biggins, « but—” 





th a= said the 
master, “eleven of my hens dead in three d 


« Pardon—what has pardon to do wi 
1ys—psha— 
you must go. 
« But, sir, will you hear the reason 
«“ Yes, Mr. M.,” said the lady, “‘ hear what she has to 


'” said Biggins. 


yet it falls to our lot to know a family—no, not a family, | say for herseif.” 
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«“T think, sir,” said Biggins, “they muat have eaten 
something that disagreed with them—some herb—” 

‘Oh, that’s it,” said Munns, “ and why the deuce 
didn’t you prevent their doing so—what else are you 
paid for 7” 

«J couldn't, sir,” said the woman, bursting into tears. 
“T couldn’t attend to them as I ought.” 

«“« Why not—eh ?” 

You know, sir,” said Biggins, “my poor husband 


and the two children have been very il! for the last fort- 
«“ Well, what of that?” 

‘I could not leave them entirely, sir,” said she. 
“Oh,” said Munns, “so because your husband and 


children are ill, I am to have no new-laid eggs for break- 


fast. 
«“ ] can get some in the village, sir,” said Biggins. 

A fortnight old, eh?” said Munns. « No, start off 
to the farmers, and any where, where they have got good 
laying hens, buy some, and take more care of them for 
t} { rt l’ye hear 

I don’t think, sir,” said Biggins, “I can leave the 
poor children long enough to do that, but—” 

“Oh well, well, then,” said Munns, “ go along—go 
along—if 2 can’t, we must get somebody who can.” 


Ihe poor woman cast a look at her mistress, hoping 
' 


to meet with a smile of consolation; but no, she turned 


scornfully, and away went Biggins. 


«“] tell you what, Mrs. Munns,” said Munns, “ it is 
ill very well for you, ma’am, who think of nobody but 
yourself, to keep this sick man and his children about 
the premises, I don’t like pulmonary complaints so near 
me—lI have heard they are catching.” 
‘So have I,” said the lady, “ but I take care never to 
nea a 
I'hey must go, Mrs. Muons,” said the gentleman. | 
So they shall, Mr. Munns,” said the lady. 


«“ Why, if the man dies here,” continued the gentle- 
man, ‘** we shall have to burn the bed and the furniture, 


and every thing he bas been using.” 


W hat, the new beds and bedsteads in the attics ?” 

vid 1e lady. 
l'o be sure,” said Munns. “I don’t know much of 
! ne, but I have read somewhere in a book, which, 
by the way, Il borrowed and never returned, that the 
isthma in men is like the glanders in horses, and you 


1ow when a horse dies of the glanders you burn all 
his harness and clothing, and fresh whitewash the sta- | 
blo.” 

Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Munns, “ but that will cost 
us something. Oh, they must go—go directly.” 

This humane and interesting dialogue was at this 
juncture interrupted by the arrival of the “ village law- 
yer,’ who rejoiced in the name of Driver, and who was 


received by the lady with one of her least disagreeable 
smiles, and the somewhat commonplace remark that they 
had not seen him for an age. 

‘No madam,” said Driver, “I have been very much 
engazed,”’ 

Ah,” said Munns, “ getting the title deeds ready 
for me—eh? I think I made a good bargain there, Mr. 
Driver—nothing like offering ready money to a man in 
distre ss. 


«“ Why, no, sir,” said Driver, “to tell you truth,” I 
have not been able to attend to them yet.” 
“ Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Munns, “ that is extremely 
odd—to mind any other business than ours; really, I—” 

«“ Why, madam,’ said Mr. Driver, “I trust that the 
melancholy circumstance which has occurred in our 
family may perhaps excuse it; we received news of my 
poor father—” 

«“ Excellent, obliging man,” said Munns, “I have a 
high regard for bim.” 8 


Alas, sir!’ said Mr. Driver, “he died suddenly the 
day before yesterday, at Tewkesbury.” 
“ Dear me,” said Mrs. Munns, “how people pop 
wpe 
of] 
« Ah,” said Munns, “that’s very sad—very sad—I 
ain afraid that will delay your doing my deeds for me.” 


«IT hope, sir,” said Driver, “in a day or two, to be 
able to get them done; either by myself—or— 
« Did your father die rich, Mr. Driver?” said Munns. 

“| believe so, sir,’ said Diiver, 
hen you will probably leave this neighbourhood ?” 
said Mrs. Munns. 
« Why, really, madam,” said Driver, “ I have hardly | 


” 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
had time to think of my future plans. An event of sach 
importance coming upon one so suddenly, opens a new 
view of the world.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Mrs. Manns, “only what I 
meant was, that if you did go, perhaps you would let us 
have the refusal of your poultry; I should like very 
much half a dozen of those remarkably fine hens which 
we saw one day at your house, for we have been very 
unfortunate in our farm-yard.” 

“ Oh dear, madam!” said Driver, staring with won- 
der at the fair lady’s presence of mind with regard to 
her own personal conveniences, at such a moment, 
“ pray don’t think of waiting for my departure—the mo- 
ment I return home I will give orders that six or eight 
of them shall be secured, if you will take the trouble of 
sending for them in the morning.” 

* A thousand thanks,” said the lady ; ‘depend upon 
it they shall be sent for the first thing.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Mr. Driver, « I bave intruded upon 
you with my melancholy news; but, besides affording a 
reason for my not baving finished Mr. Munns’s business, 
the communicating one’s sorrows to friends like you, 
affords a melancholy satisfaction.” 

«“T assure you I feel,’ said Mr. Munns, “ that I shall 
long and seriously regret his loss ;—he®vas a good man.”’ 

«“ He was, indeed !”’ said Driver. 

“ You must not over-fret yourself, Mr. Driver,” said 
Mrs. Munns; “ you will not be fit for business; and re- 
collect the deeds press—there may be a ‘slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip’—and what makes me more anxious is, 
that my jointure is to be increased upon the estate.” 


{ 











| 


| 


| 


«“[ will do all I can, ma’am,’’ said Driver; “ good | 


morning.” 
«Good morning,” said Munns, shaking him by the 


hand ; «I feel for you deeply—good morning.” 


“ Sodo I,” added Mrs. Munns; « good morning —now, 
mind, Mr. Driver, don’t forget the fowls.” 
And so, ringing the bell for some one to usher him 


out, in rushed Stephen, the page, from the next room, | 


and in his anxiety not to incur his mistress’s displea- 
sure, missed his footing, and came head over heels down 
the staircase; whereupon Stephen, the page, set up a 
cry most shrill and strong. 

«“ What the deuce is the matter now?” said Munns. 

«“ Hold your tongue, brat,” cried Mrs. Munns. 

«“ Yes, ma’am,” said the page, blubbering; “ but I’ve 
hart myself—I think I have broken my head.” 

«“ What do I care for that ?” said Mrs. Munns ; “ your 


| noise will make my head ache all day.” 


« Hold your tongue, sir,’ cried Munns; “ are we to 
be pestered because you are so awkward 1?” 

“T only ran as fast as I could, sir,” said the boy; 
and—” 

«T tell you what, sir,” said Munns, ‘“ my comfort is 
not to be disturbed by your noise:—if ever you tumble 
down stairs again, and hurt yourself in this way, U'll 
have you horsewhipped—so get along, and no more cry- 
ing.” 

This threat may scem outré and unnatural; but a 
fact is recorded as true, which fully justifies it. During 
the rebuilding of the church of St. Pavi, Covent Gar- 
den, after its destruction, by fire, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1795, a bricklayer’s labourer was working on the 


scaffold, in front of it, next the market, with his son, a 
boy of about fourteen, when the lad missed his footing, | 


and fell to the ground, miraculous to say, without any 
injury, except a bruise or two; whereupon his exemplary 
parent literally did what Mr. Munns only threatened to 
do to Stephen, the page, and flogged his child for his 
stupidity in tumbling. 

« Well,” said Munns, having terrified the page into a 
subdued sobbing, ending in silence, “ Driver must have 
been very old.” 

«« He was a great bore,” said Mrs. Munns. 

“Oh! horrid—except in business,” said Munns; 
“he was sharp enough there—he was very fond of us.” 

«“ Yes,” said Mrs. Munns; “ that is more than I ever 
was of him—and, to be sure, as he was to go, was not 
it a good thought of mine about the fowls !—hecause, 
if he had lived, I never should have thought of his son’s 
going—or—”’ 

“I have told you a thousand times,” said Munns, 
“one ought never to despair—good always comes out of 
evil,” 

« Not always,” said Mrs. Munns; “ what do you 
think of the headach I have got ?—all the consequence 


’ 


of that odious little wretch’s tumble and noise—I sha’n’t 


| close my eyes this night.” 


“Oh!” said Munns, « then I shall beg leave to sleep 


|on the couch in my own dressing-room—you will keep 
| ne awake with your moanings and groanings.” 


“ Suppose I should get worse,” said Mrs. Munns, 
“who is to attend to me ?” 

“ Your maid, whom you are so fond of,” said Munns, 

“She is of no great use,” replied the lady ; “she ex- 
pects to be confined every day.” 

“ That’s your fault, for allowing her to marrv,” said 
Munns. 

«“ Yes,” said Mrs, Munns. “I didn’t do it to please 
or gratify her—I couldn’t do without her.” 

“ She flatters you, and you are humbugged by her,” 
said Munns, 

«“ As you are by Till, your gardener,” said the lady. 

“I like my gardener,’ said Munns; “ he does all I 
bid him do—pesides, look at my garden !” 

«“ Well, then, if you come to that,” said Mrs. Munns, 
“ you have given leave to Fanny to marry that stupid, 
awkward fellow, Nokes.” 

«“ That’s not settled yet,” said Munns. 

“I certainly should not have consented to Sibly’s 
marriage,” said Mrs. Munns, “if I had any idea of 
her having the prospect of a family so soon :—however, I 
shall send her away to her friends to-morrow, and when 


| it is all over, she can come back.” 


At this moment Sibly, the interesting object of their 
deliberations, rushed into the room, pale and terrified. 

«“ What’s the matter, now ?”’ cried Mrs. Munns. 

«“ Oh! ma’am—Nokes !” said Sibly. 

«“ What ?” said Munns. 

« Nokes!” replied Sibly, in an agitated manner. 

«“ What of him ?” cried Munns. 

«““ His eye—oh ! his eye,” said Sibly. 

«“ What's the matter with his eye !”’ cried Munns, still 


| louder, 








«“ Why don’t you speak Sibly ?”’ said the lady. 

«“ His eye is out!—yes, ma’am, Mr. Nokes’s eye is 
out,” exclaimed the hysterical soudrette, and sank upon 
a chair, regardless of the presence in which she was 
standing. 

« Tell us—poor fellow!” said Munns: “his eye !— 
how was it ?” 

“ He was cleaning the large glass in the drawing- 
room,” said Sibly, faintly; “ when the frame somehow 
gave way, and the glass feil upon his head—and, oh, 
dear! oh, dear! his right eye is cut out.” 

“Ts the glass broken ?” screamed Munns. 

« Into a thousand bits, sir,” said Sibly. 

« What upon earth could induce the fellow to touch 
it!” said Munns. 

« The doctor was luckily in the house with Mr. Big- 
gins,” continued Sibly, “he has picked one piece of 
glass out of his eye, but there are two more bits in it. 
Oh! ma’am, such a sight, it has had such an effect upon 
me, I am sure I—shall be much the worse for it.” 

«“ Oh, dear, no! I hope not,” said her mistress. 

“I feel very bad, indeed, ma’am,” said Sibly. 

«“ Well, then, in that case, Sibly,” said Mrs. Munns, 
“if you really are so bad, we must get a post-chaise di- 
rectly, and send you off to Dumpsford, where you can 
get the stage coach, and gu to London.” 

« And I tell you what,” said Munns, “ Nokes can go 
with her; he won’t be fit to work for a month or two 
after this infernal stupidity of knocking bis eye out; s0 
they can both go together.” 

« But, madam,” said Sibly, “TI really—” 

« And I really tell you there is nothing else to be 
done; so see about getting your things packed up di- 
rectly,” said Mrs. Munns. Sibly gave her a look of 
piteous remonstrance, but it had no effect, and she re- 
tired. 

«“ Come, Mrs. Munns, “ said the master of this happy 
family ; “ let us endeavour to cool ourselves by a walk 
in the garden—I think my notion of sending away 
Nokes is not a bad one—that will get rid of his marriage 
with Fanny Till, and of her too—the glass, however, is 
a heavy loss.” 

« Ah!” said Mrs. Munns, “ all your misfortunes 
come of your over-kindness to the servants—I have no 
patience with you.” 

« like that,” said Munns; “ it is you who spoil them 
every day of vour life—come, take a walk.” 

«“T hate walking—cannot you walk by yourself?” 
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A STIR IN THE HOUSEHOLD, 





«“T hate walking by myself, but I suppose I must—” 

Saying which, they proceeded towards the gates of 
his favourite garden, where they encountered poor 
Fanny, crying bitterly. One fact being perhaps essen- 
tial for the reader to know and understand, namely, that 
although Nokes, the awkward, had broken the glass to 
pieces, he had not cut his eye out, or indeed in the 
slightest degree injured himself; the report being merely 
a ruse of Sibly’s to soothe the violence of her master’s 
rage at the loss of the mirror, by an admixture of pity 
for the fate of the man, 

« Well, Fanny, what do you want !” said Munns. 

« Please, sir,’ said she, “ Mr. Sibly tells me you are 
going to send away Nokes.” 

«Tam going to send away Nokes to get him cured,” 
said Munns. 

«He will get well quite as soon here, sir,” said 
Fanny. ® And then it won’t hinder our marriage.” 

« What, d’ye mean to have him still?” said Munns. 

«“ Yes, if you please, sir,” said Fan. 

«“ Why, he has got but one eye!” said Munns. 

«TI don’t mind that, sir,” said Fan, “if you don’t.” 

« Why, you'll have a parcel of one-eyed children !” 
said Munns. 

« They will be as well off as their father, then, sir,” 
said Fanny. 

« What! marry a Cyclops ?” 

“No; Joseph Nokes is his name, sir,” said Fanny. 

«“T cannot consent to such a thing,” said Munnes, re- 
solved to get rid of the affair, and the promise of the 
hundred pounds which he had made to the gardener. 
«Tt must not be.” 

“If you please, sir,” said Fanny, “as it is I who am 
to marry Mr. Nokes, and not you, I like him, sir, just as 
well with one of his eyes as with both.” 

« You are mad, child !” said Munns. 


“ Very well, sir,” said Fanny, “so Iam, and if you | 
please I will just step and tell my father that you mean | 


to break your word with us.” 

And away she went. 

« Well, Mr. Munns,” said Mrs. M., with a look which 
might have conveyed two or three meanings, “ things 
are come to a mighty agreeable pass—why the girl has 
the impudence to threaten you.” 

“ T am very sorry for it,” said Munns. 

“ What!” said the lady, bridling up in an unusually 
sharp manner. “Is it the young lady you are afraid of, 
or her father—your gardener ?” 

“No; of neither,” said Munns, “ but I am afraid he 
won't take care of my melons—I love melons—they are 
so cooling and refreshing—they do me good.” 

«“T detest them,” said Mrs. Munns ; “and so, for the 
sake of a few melons, you will let this marriage take 
place, after all we have said about it.” 

«I don’t know,” said Munns; “I must consider about 


it—but here comes some other plague, Hobbs, the coach- | 


man, with a face as long as my arm. Well, Hobbs,” 


added he, interrogating as the man approached him, “is | 


any thing the matter with the horses?” 

«“ Werry bad accident, indeed, sir,” said Hobbs; “ my 
little boy, Jem, sir, he took the osses down to the water, 
the big chestnut pops his foot right into a hole, comes 
down as nice as ninepence, and chucks my little Jem 
right over his head.” 


“Ts the horse hurt, sir?” said Munns, in an agony of | 


anxiety, 

« Not a farden the worse, sir,” said Hobbs ; “ but my 
poor little Jim has got his leg broke.” 

« And the horse not hurt ?” 

«“ Not a bit, sir.” 

«“ What a fool you must be,” added the master, “ to 
trust a little chap like that, on a big horse like Prancer.” 

“He has taken them down to water reg’larly afore, 
sir,” said Hobbs. 

«“ Well, now, sir, make haste,” said Munns; “ run to 
the farrier and fetch him directly to the stables—let him 
cast his eye over the horse, and see that nothing really 
has happened to him.” 

«“ There is nothing the matter with the oss, sir,’’ said 
Hobbs ; “and if you please, I want just to get Mr. Totts, 
the doctor, as lives down below, to ’tend to my poor 
Jim.” 

“There can be no necessity for that, Hobbs,” said 
Mrs. Munns, “ for Mr. Twister, our apothecary and sur- 
geon, is actually in the house.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Hobbs; “but I vally my poor 


,’ 


child, and I harn’t got no opinion of Dr. Twister, in the 
leg setting line. I never shall forget the job he made 
with Harry, as was helper, when Ae broke his leg.” 

“ Harry !” exclaimed Munns, with surprise, a little 
tinctured with anger; “ why, what do you mean, Hobbs? 
Harry—why he is settled in London—where I got him 
a capital place at a club, as porter—goes on fifty errands 
a day, and gets deucedly well paid too.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Hobbs, thinking of his poor child ; 
“ but he goes very lame.” 

«“ Lame!” said Munns; “ what the deuce bas that to 
do with it?—he goes—what does it signify to him cr 
any body belonging to him, whether he goes lame or 
not?” 


“Ah! sir,” 


said Hobbs, “if you had a child, sir—” 


“IT wouldn’t be imperent for the world, ma’am,” said 
Hobbs ; “ but if yow had a child, I am sure you wouldn’t 
like to see it lame through neglect.” 

“ You are vast'y delicate, coachman,” said Mrs. 
Munns; “I cannot discuss the point.” 

“ Well, now, do as I tell you,” said Munns. 

“ T shall run for Dr. Totts,” said the coachman. 

“ You will, first, sir, if you please, go for the farrier,” 
said Munns, “to look at the horse.” 

«“ There isn’t nothing whatsoever in the world, sir, the 
matter with the oss,” said Hobbs. 

“ Do as I tell you, sir,” said Munns. 

“ Hang it!” said Hobbs, as he proceeded to obey the 
peremptory orders of his selfish master, “ these people 
Jove their horses better than they do human beings.” 
However, away he went, resolved, after having found 
| the farrier, who was not wanted for Prancer, to find the 
| surgeon who was wanted for his poor boy’s leg. 

“ This is pleasant, Mrs. Munns,” said the master of 
| 
| 
| 





| the house. 

“ Extremely, my dear,” said the lady, emphasising 
the last word, so as to satisfy any body who heard her, 
that she held him remarkubly cheap. 

“ To be sure,” said Munns, “ we are blessed with a 
nice collection of servants. Now, as to dinner. Are 
| you so much alive to the affairs of the establishment, to 
know any thing of the cook, or the kitchen maid !—I 
suppose not—although you are, as you think, your own 
house-keeper, caring nothing for any thing, nor any body 
but yourself.” 
| Ido happen to know, Mr. Munns, 
| more than you, perhaps, think I know. 
has been out all the morning to please you.” 

“Me!” said Munns. 
| Yes,” said the lady, “ you would have trout for din- 
ner, and you know I hate them—they taste like mice— 
so do woodcocks—yet you will have them; and the wo- 
man cannot be at home and abroad too,” 
| Ring the bell, Mrs. Munns,” said Munns, “ let us 
hear this history,—I do like trout—and I do like wood- 
cocks, and I’ll have ’em when they are in season—and 
you like turbot and turkey-poults, and you have them 
| when they are in season—you like eating and drinking 
as well as I do—we differ in our tastes—I don’t care a 
farthing for that—I’ll have what J like.” 


” 


said the lady, 
The cook 


Stephen, the page, at this moment made his appear- 
ance with a bandeau of sticking-plaster over his fure- 
head; three of the sugarloaf buttons on the sinister side 
| of his tom-fool jacket (into which, gardener’s boy as he 
was, Mrs. Munns had caused him to be inserted) being 
absent without leave. 

“ Do you know, sir,”’ said Munns, “if the cook is in 
the house ?” 

Doubting, for a moment, whether he should venture 
upon a direct answer, he at last replied in the affirma- 
tive; * but—” 

« But what ?” said Mrs. Munns. 

“ She is gone to bed, ma’am,” said Stephen. 

“'To bed!” exclaimed Munns. “ What—eh?” 

“ She is very ill, sir,” said Stephen. 

“Til!” cried Munns; “but she can’t go to bed, ill or 
well, till she has dressed my dinner.” 

“ Susan, the kitchen-maid, is up, sir,” said Stephen. 

“ Susan be —” 

«“ Don’t put yourself in a passion, Mr. M.,”’ said the 
lady, “it will degrade me in the eyes of the servants— 
send Susan into the hall, I will speak to her.” 

« And so will J!” said Munns; “this won’t do—lI’ll 
—p’sha—who has a right to be ill with wages like my 





“ Don’t be impertinent, coachman,” said Mrs. Munns. 
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| cook’s !—it won’t do—we are really killing these people 
with kindness, Mrs, M.”’ 

The kitchen-maid, who, when the summons arrived, 
declared to Stephen, the page, that she was taken at 
what she called a “nonplush,” rinsed ber hands and 
face in a mixture of warm water and grease, which hap- 
pened to be in a wooden bowl near her, and was after- 
wards destined to form an auxiliary to the standing dirt 
of a second-rate kitchen called “ stock,” made her ap- 
pearance. 

«“ Well, Susan, where’s 
named,) said Mrs. Munns. 

‘«‘ She is gone to bed, ma’am, with a fever,” 


Twat?” (so was the cook 
said Su- 
san. 

“ A fever?” said Munns. 

“She is very hot, sir,” 
turns.” 

« Did she get the trout?” said Munns. 

« No, sir,” «“ She went every where 
after them; but neither nets nor night-lines, nor any 
thing was of use, and she has briled herself to death for 


“Ts it serious ?” 


said Susan, “and chilly by 
said the fair aide. 


nothing.” 

“T am afraid she will get an 
chest, or some severe disorder,” said Munns. 

«“ That will be a sad thing,” Mrs. Munns; 
rid, to have so much sickness in the house.” 

«’Tain’t that,” said Munns; 
dress my dinner!” 

«“T can do it, sir,”’ said Susan. 

“JT dare say you said the master, “but I 
shouldn't like to trust you. Your soup wouh! be salt 
and water—your joint burnt on the spit, and as to an 


inflammation in the 
said “ hor- 


‘‘who the deuce is to 


c in,” 


entrée you might as well try to jump over the moon as 


99 
make one. 


«“T don’t know, sir,” said Susan, courtesying, “but } 
have dressed all your dinners for the last six weeks, and 
you never found fault.” 

“« You!” said Munns; * what, doesn’t Twat do them 
herself 7” 

« No, sir,” said Susan, “she leaves it all to > and 


so may you, and I hope you will not be disappointed 


«“ Well,” said Munns, bat T'wat’s ill- 


ness is sudden; was it all 


we shall see 
owing to the heat, and the 
worry, and—” 


said met with a 


«“ Not altogether, sir,”’ Susan, “she 
horrid shock when she came home. ‘The two beautiful 
pigs which were killed for salting, and were hanging up 


quite safe in the outer larder when she went away, were 
A 


stolen while she was gone, and although it was known 


they were taken, sir, by those poor people whom yoa 
threatened to shoot yesterday for f | 


begging for vielouls, 
| 
| 


no body went afier them, and she is in such a taking.” 

“ My pigs stolen!” exclaimed Munns. “ What, out 
of my house ‘—this is too bad. ‘Twat bundles to-mor- 
row—no—no—this, added to ber doing nothing—wel? 
well—there, go along, do your best—take care, that’s afl 
—eh.” 


And away went Susan. 

« This is pleasant, ma’am,” said Munns to his wife. 
“Ph tell you what it ts: Mrs. Munns, go and 
talk to these people—you make yourself agreeable to 
them, that makes them familiar; then they take liberties 
—they care nothing for any body—pigs go—trout don’t 


** you, 


come, and the cook gets a fever and bundles to bed—- 
there’s a state of things—it can’t lust, ma’am.” 

«“ Don’t you talk to your gardener 7” said Mrs. Munns, 
he, “what of that? Horticul- 


melons—I 


«“ Gardener !”’ replied 
hope some day to 


ra cuc 


ture is a science—I love 


} 
umover.— 


get a gold what-d’ye-call-’em medal 
Look at my peaches—look at my cant ilu pe S——my aspa- 
ragus—my artichokes!” 

’ They would be all better if you d 
self about them. ‘Till only laughs at you,” 
Munns. 

« Why do you worry yourself, and worry your man- 
teau-makers, or, as they fancifully ca'l 
modistes, to alter your dresses, but to make them fit bet 


idn’t worry your- 


Mrs. 


said 


themsel ve a. 


ter?” said Munns. 

«“ Why, because they do not obey the instructions I 
have given them,” said Mrs. Manns. 

« Well, I don’t care what you do,” said Munns; “ but 
with regard to the robbery by these iniquitous rascals, 
who dare to be puor, and are villains enough to beg, be- 
cause they have nothing to eat or drink, the whole blame 
falls on that bungling, botching, slow-footed fool, Chizzle, 
the carpenter, who promised me six weeks ago to send 
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home a « ipital stout safe, with good bolts, lock and key, 
in which a man might have kept every thing snug to 
himself—my pigs would have been preserved, if I had 
had that, and pickled afterwards.” 

“There is a coarse proverb, Mr, M.,” said the lady, 


“which I will not repeat; but here, oddly enough, 1s 
the wife of this dilatory man, evidently wanting to say 
something.” 


Ah!” said Munns, “that’s it—we are so popular, 


every body will force his way in. Well, Mrs. Chizzle,” 
continued the patron of safe architecture, “ what do you 
want !—where is my safe ’—I have lost two pigs to-day 
for want of it, and I have no tidings of it.” 


“ Sir,” said Mrs, Chizzle, “ [am sure your kind heart 
will make every excuse for the delay ; my poor husband 
has been hard at work upon it, but being employed yes- 


terday in a granary, he fell from one of the open doors, 
and has hurt himself seriously. He is not able to work 
to-da ir, but if you will wait a short time—”’ } 


« Wait! what for?” said Manns. “Am I to lose my 


pigs because your husband chooses to leave my work to 
9°? 


» grubbing about in a gra 
« Why, sir,” said Mrs, Chizzle, a tall melancholy | 


looking woman, in a black silk bonnet, with edging to 


ary 


it, “my poor man wishes to please all his customers.” 

«“ And yet you see he won't take the trouble to please 
me,’ said Munns. 

“Indeed, sir, he will,’’ said Mrs. Chizzle, “if you 
will only let him get well of bis fall.” 

« Get well!” said Munns; « why did he get ill? If 
he had been down in his workshop, making my safe, he 
he could not have tumbled out of a granary. No, no, 


loss of my pigs is enough—I shall get my 


afe made by somebody else, direc tly hg 
‘Indeed, sir,” said the poor woman, “ it is all put to- 
gether—it will be a great loss to my husband.” 
« What is that to me?2—go along, go along,” said 
Munn 
« Pray, madam,” said the carpenter's wife, addressing 


Mrs. Munns, “do speak a word in our behalf.” 
“T shall do no such thing,” said Mrs. Munns. “I 


think the safe and the whole affair very absurd, and I 


always said so. But why didn’t your husband do as 
Mr. Munns wanted him ?—there, go away.” 

Ah! madam!” said the woman, “ this will be a sad 
blow to my poor man:--he has laid cut all his ready 


money to get wood for this, and—” 
« There, there,’ said Munns, “ we don’t want to hear 


your history. I wanted my safe—I haven't got it ;—I 


nted my pigs, and I have lost them.” 





The poor woman left the room literally in tears; for 


a grievance which may appear trifling to the rich and 
inconsiderate, becomes a serious calamity when it hap- 


pens in humbler life—she, however, like the rest of the 


4 


knew that further remonstrance was vain, 





led her weary way homewatds, to announce 
the misfostune that awaited Chizzle, consequent, in fact, | 
upon an accident, itself the result of his activity and 


But the scene was about to be changed—affairs were 
going to take a different turn; to the astonishment of 
the Munnses, their principal, in fact, their only tenant, 
who rented the farm which was attached to their pro- 
perty, made his appearance the minute after Mrs. Chizzle’s 
departure, his countenance expressive of any thing but 
awe and respect, and his manner rather indicative of 
authority, founded upon a knowledge of coming events. 

« Ah!” said Munns, “ good day, Mr. Brown.” 

“ Good day, sir,” said Brown—a fellow with shoul- 
ders a yard and a half across—his face glowing with | 
healthful bloom—a chest like Hercules—balustrade legs 

und an eye, which, if not formed to “threaten and 
command,” was one beaming with that noble honesty 
and manly feeling, which are the characteristics of the 
constitutional British farmer. 

«]T am come to tell ye something, squire.” | 

Munns liked being called squire, because he was not 
the real squire of the neighbourhood. 

“ What is it?” said Munns. 

« Why, Iam come to tell you that I cannot, for the 
life of me, make either head or tail of what has hap- 
pened to-day in your house.” 

«“ Nothing has happened here, Mr, Brown,” said Mrs. 
Munns, who hated high-lows, and detested farming. 

«“]T don’t know, ma’am,” said George Brown, “ what 
may have happened ; but this I know, thatone or two of 
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| your folks have been over to me to beg the lend of a 


large tilted wagon, with a shakedown of straw in the 
bottom of it.” 

“ What for?” said Munns. 

“ For a start this evening,” replied George Brown. 

«“ But who are to start this evening?” said Mrs. 
Munns. 

« Every one of your servants, ma’am,’ 
“every man Jack—women and ail.” 

« All my servants!” said Munns; “why, what on 
earth am I to do without them ?” 

« Ah!” said Brown, “ that’s a part of the affair they 
haven't taken into their consideration: all they know is, 
what you did with them. I can tell you that, as you 
have, as they say, turned them all oot, out they are de- 
termined to go—Sibly—Nokes—the cook—the kitchen 
maid—Biggins, her husband, and the two babies—the 


’ said Brown; 


| coachman, and his poor child—all off, in my blue-bodied, 


red-wheeled, three-horse omnibus. ‘They say you have 


| no feeling for any body but yourselves—no pity—no 


humanity: and so, as every body else in the place says 
the same, I suppose it is true.”’ 

“They say so in the neighbourhood!” said Mrs. 
Munns. 

“You are a very agreeable person, Mr. George 
Brown,” said Mr. Munns. 

“ T speak truth, sir,” said Brown; “and I speak it for 
self-preservation. Suppose your barns were set fire to, 


| where should I be with my stacks and ricks ?”’ 


“ Set fire to, Mr. Brown!” said Mrs. Munns. 
« Yes, ma’am, set fire to,” replied Brown. “I don’t 


mean to say it will happen—but this I know, that if | 








| tion to go—alter your manner towards them, treat them 
| like human beings, and fellow-creatures, though your 
inferiors—you'll see the change ; instead of hating you, 
they will respect you ; instead of fearing you, they will 
love you. Now, just try the experiment, I know it will 
be hard for you at first, but do try—if you don’t, by 
jingo they shall have the wagon yet.” “ 

*“ Upon my word, Brown, there is something in what 
you say,” said Munns. 

«“ Y-e-e-s—so there is,’ drawled out Mrs. Munns, in a 
tone of evident discontent. 

“ Well, then, follow my advice,” said Brown; “ in a 
month you will be as popular as you can wish to be, 
and the place will ring with your praises—so no wagon 
to-day, as [ll go and tell them.” 

Saying which, the “boor,” as Mrs. Munns called 
him, quitted the room, leaving the lady and gentleman 
somewhat astounded ; and, like St. Patrick, in some de- 
gree “ awake to a sense of their situation.” 

“ Really, Mr. Munns,” said the lady, when the heavy 
tread of the sturdy yeoman had become inaudible, « J 
do not understand what right that man has te come 
here and talk to us in this manner.” 

«“ Nor I,” said Munns, “and I detest him—but we 
must look to ourselves.” 

“Tt was all very well his refusing the wagon,” said 
the lady, “ but, to deliver a lecture on our conduct !” 

«*—Infernally impudent!” said Munns; “but we 
must put up with that, and follow his advice, for our 





they were on fire, the deuce a hand would stir to pat | 


them out.” 

“ Well,” said Munns, with a self-satisfied upholding 
of his head, accompanied by a kind of wonderment in 
his countenance, “ that seems very odd—I never do any 
harm to any body—I pay fur every thing I buy—never 
beat them down, and we lay out a great deal of money.” 

« Ah!” said George Brown, “ that’s not it, squire,— 
that won't do. I wish you had seen, to-day, how the 
people up street laughed, when they heard that the beg- 
gars you set the dogs at had stolen your pigs.” 

«“ They are horrid bores,” said Mrs. Munns, 

«“ Whether they are boars or not,” continued George, 
“T can't say; but this I know, that such was the case.” 

«“ But, Brown,” said Munns, whose eyes began to be 
a little opened to his position in the circle of which he 
hoped to be the centre, “ why is this!—why are we 
hated !—we hate nobody !” 

«“ Hate, sir!” said Brown; “that not hating isn’t 
enough for an English heart ;—it is because you don’t 
care fur others—it is the want of tenderness—of good 
feeling towards your fellow-creatures. Why, if I was 
without that feeling towards you, I don’t know where 
you or your lady would be to-morrow.” 

«“ What on earth do you mean, Mr. Brown?’ said 
Mrs. Munns, violently acted upon by the inherent self- 
love which so remarkably distinguished her character 
and that of her husband; “ are we in any danger ?” 

« A great deal, as I hear,” said Brown; “ there are 
plenty of people ready for mischief;—they know all 
your servants have been turned out—and, if the house 
isn’t burned, the chances are it will be robbed; and not 
a soul here wiil come to help you.” 

«Is it possible !” said Mrs. Munns. 

«“ What’s to be done?” said Mr. Munns, who was a 
most particularly distinguished coward, as domestic 
bullies invariably are. 

«“ Why, sir,” said Brown, * recall the servants you 
have ill treated, and attach them to you, not by severity, 
but kindness.” 

« Ah! Mr, Brown,” said Mrs. Munns, looking at the 


| fine countenance of the portly farmer; “ what a man 


you are!” 
« We don’t know half your value yet,” said Munns. 
“T believe you,” said Brown; “ people who think so 
much about themselves have no time to study others. 
See what I have done, I have refused them the wagon 


| to—they are all sick and Jame—there’s no other con- 


veyance—not a post-horse in the parish since the rail- 


| road has been finished, and the nearest station to that 


great convenience is five miles off; so here they must 
stay for the night. Change your manner towards them 
—they are good honest servants, every one; you need 
not tell them that you were aware of their determina- 





own sakes—not on account of the servants—we must 
seem to do all he bids us; get over to-night, and make 
proper arrangements for bundling them all off the mo- 
ment we think we can get a better set.” 

“ Ay,” said the lady, “ that may be wise.” 

«“ Well, then, Mrs. Munns,” said the terrified tyrant, 
“go you and find Sibly, and Nokes, and the coachman 
—coax his little boby—give Sibly a glass of wine, and I 
will go and talk with the poor dear cook, and tell her 
not to worry herself about the trout.” 

«“ Oh,” said Mrs. Munns, “ you needn’t go—here is 
your favourite, the gardener, with Nokes.” 

« And his eye out!” said Munns. 

And sure enough there they were, attended, too, by 
Fanny ; the very sight of whom—why, it is impossible 
to guess—induced the instant disappearance of her mis- 
tress. 

“ Well, sir,” said Till, the gardener, “ you see I am 
not like the rest—I was determined not to go, and leave 
you off-hand in a caddle, but to wait till you could spare 
ine.” 

“ Why do you leave me at all, Till?” said Munns. 

“ Because,” said Till, “ we three have a fancy to live 
together: myself, my daughter, and my son-in-law.” 

«“ Well,” said Muons, “and can’t you all live here 
together ?” 

“ No, sir,” said the gardener, * because you have or- 
dered Nokes away.” 

« To get himself cured only,” said Munns. 

“ He’ll be cured soon enough, sir,” said Till: “ only 
my poor girl has been crying fit to break her heart, be- 
cause you laughed at her for marrying bim, and called 
him a Slypops, or some such thing, when I know he 
will be no more blind than I am.” 

“ Blind or not blind,” said Munns, “if you like to 
stay, he shall marry your daughter to-morrow.” 

“I’m quite content,” said Till ; and so were the junior 
members of the party. 

«“ Now,” said Manns, “I have done what is just and 
right, and I shall have my melons well looked afier, and 
that’s a comfort after all.” 

These words seemed to afford a cue for the re-appear- 
ance of the lady of the house, whose countenance cer- 
tainly exhibited an expression not usually visible on it. 

«“ Well, Mr. Munns,” said the lady, “I am satisfied 
that George Brown is right—I have done what I never 
have done before—seen the doctor. The illness of poor 
Biggins and his children is nothing. ‘The coachman’s 
boy has only sprained his ankle. Sibly is to remain 
here, and dinner will be ready at six—and now every 
body seems pleased.” 

“I am, ma’am, for one,” said the gardener; “ my 
master has made us happy, miserable as we were half an 
hour ago.” 

«« What made you miserable ?” said Mrs. Munns. 

« Your having ordered Nokes away, ma’am,” said the 
gardener. 
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“ Away—yes, to be sure,” said the lady, « didn’t he | 
break my glass ?” 

« Accidents may happen, ma’am,” said the gardener ; 
« but all the looking-glasses in the world are not worth 
an eye.” 

«“ The doctor didn’t tell me about his eye,” said Mrs. | 
Munns. 

«I don’t think you asked after it, ma’am,” said the | 
gardener; “ but he will be well to-morrow.” 

« That I shall, ma‘am,” said Nokes, pulling off the 
handkerchief which covered one side of his face, “ for 
I am well to-day.” 

« Why, as I live,” said Munns, “ there is nothing the 
matter with his eye !” 

« T knew that, Mr. Munns,” said the lady, “ and that 
was the reason I ordered him off, because I hate to be 
imposed upon,” 

« No, ma’am, no,” said the gardener, “ it was Sibly’s 
contrivance, in order to excite your compassion, so tlat 
he might be forgiven the accident.” 

« Gardener, give me leave to tell you,” said the lady, 
“that you are mistaken ; an active mistress of a house 
is not to be deceived—she may seem to sleep, but her 
eyes are always open.” 

« Not so, mistress,” said the gardener, “ and the less 
servants are trusted, the more they trick ;—now, as for 
myself, what have I done since I have been here ?—I 
shall tell the truth—for now I am grateful for your kind- 
ness,—why, I have always listened to my master’s or- 
ders about the garden.” 

“ Exactly,” said Munns, “and so much the better.” 

“Yes; for what happened,” soid the gardener; | 
“ you'll excuse me, sir, 1 was always afraid of contra- 
dicting you, but I never did any one thing you told me 
to do.” 

“There, Mr. M.,” said the lady, “didn’t I tell you 
so?” 

“TI did well,” said the gardener; “ for if I had fol- 
lowed your instructions, you wouldn’t bave had a mor- 
sel of fruit, or a basket full of vegetables.” 

«“ What!” said Munns, “no melons ?—no canta- 
lupes?” 

« Not one, sir,” said the gardener. «“ The man that 
was here before me was afraid of you, and did every 
thing you told him; the consequence was, you had no- 
thing in your garden. He told me you would be obey- 
ed in every thing, and that I should Jose my place the 
first time I contradicted you, so that drove me to de- 
ceive you, and I heard your orders only to break them. 
This is my confession, sir, and if you are angry, why, 
we are ready to go, and give up your handsome offer to 
Fanny; but I think I see sunshine, and—” 

«“ Well,” said Mrs. Munns, “ what do you say to this, 
Mr. M.?” 

« Why, that Nokes shall mary Fan in the morning, 
and that they shall all stay with me. It is all part of 
the same system—thanks to George Brown, my eyes 
are opened. My own selfishness and waywardness have 
caused all the mancweuvring and deception in my house- 
hold, of which I have complained. I'll start fresh—take 
a new course—burn my steel traps—tie up the dogs— 
pull down my defiance to beggars, and, for the future, 
continue to recollect that there really is somebody else 
in the world besides Mr. Singleton Munns.” 





From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


RAMBLES 


Che South of FIreland. 


BY LADY CHATTERTON. 


This lady has given a charming and interesting ac- 
count of her journeyings through Erin’s isle, and fur- 
nished many a graphic picture of the country and its 
inhabitants. Of both we furnish some illustrations, and 
commence with the following sketch :-— 


“Here I am on a lovely bank of the I.ee, where the 
sun always seems to me to shine brighter than elsewhere, 
and the air feels sweeter and more balmy. The rough 
and chilly breath of winter is now softening into the gen- 





tleness of spring. 





fogs of London. In this mild climate the myrtles are 
now covered with blossom in the open air; and the 
hydrangias are unfolding their delica'e green leaves. 

«“ The window in which I am sitting looks on a lawn 
of that bright yet delicate green, so peculiar to this coun- 
try, that lovely tint, of which those who have not visited 
the divisia dal mondo ultima Irianda can form but a 
faint idea. Directly in front is a garden, where spring 
flowers of every hue meet the eye, and violets are breath- 
ing their delicious perfume, where the verdure of arbutus 
trees and brilliant gold leaf plants give a cheerful sum- 
mer air to the scene. Beyond flows the broad river, 
upon the glassy surface of which ships are gliding ; some 
with dark red sails, others whose gracefully sloping 
masts and large white sails show that they come from 
the shores of Portugal. Near the beach are boats, in 
in each of which a solitary figure lazily reclines, as if to 
enjoy the refreshing breeze and the bright sunshine. 
But no; these men are fishing. I see one man has just 
raised a small net attached to two long poles, the end of 
which droops gracefully into the water. This mode of 
fishing, I am told, is here termed ‘ Push-a-pike.’ Nearer 


. | 
are a group who are catching salmon; and I can hear | 
the merry laugh of these joyous fishermen as the jest is | 


bandied to and fro. On the other side of the river rise 
sluping lawns interspersed with villas; and beneath 
them, close to the water, is a road, on which coaches are 
passing, and some Cork belles, attended by officers in 
their gay uniforms, are cantering alone. The brown 
stems and leafless branches of the elms and horse-chest- 
nuts show indeed that the season is what we call winter ; 
but the whole scene is so smiling, vivid, and warm, that 
it feels like June. 

« Another window of this pleasant room commands a 
view over the river where it spreads into a magnificent 
lake. In the distance, and where the eye loses sight of 
the tall ships, is a range of dark blue hills, on which the 
everchanging lights produce an endless variety of pic- 
tures. Now towers, groves, and sunny fields appear in 
crowded and vivid distinctness ; and then all is gray and 
mysterious and shadowy again. 

«“ Some cows are quietly grazing on my favourite green 
lawn. A young girl, with milk-pail and stool, approaches 
one of them. No, not a young girl—I forget that I am 
in Ireland; and that I have been told that youthful 
creature, apparently not seveenteen, is married. How 
picturesque she looks, tripping along, her scarlet kerchief 
folded over her well-turned shoulders,—her bright green 
dress gathered up in graceful drapery, leaving her small 
feet visible beneath the short stuff petticoat! 

“ Her boyish-looking husband bounds across the lawn 
to meet her, from under those trees on the right. He 
holds the cow by the horns, while she seats herself and 
begins milking—gazing up into his face all the while 
with looks of fond and grateful affection. How interest- 
ing is her countenance! happiness and love, struggling 
with bashful coyness in those modest yet laughing eyes. 

“ Her task is done. The young man takes the stool 


| ables will show my grief. 


|} She was a good old 


from the hands of his pretty wife, with a look of intense | 


admiration, which tells, at a glance, that the same exali- 


ed and holy feeling breathes its refining influence over | 


this rustic pair, that we are apt to limit to the cultivated 
and well-born. 

«“ On one of the window-frames grows a Pyrus Japo- 
nica; its brilliant red flowers are in full bloom; and, 
mingled with the dark green leaves of the myrtles, form 
gorgeous and graceful festoons, through which the clear 
blue sky and changeful clouds are visible. It is delight- 
ful to watch the daily opening of the buds and delicate 
spring leaves. I have experienced few moments of 


greater enjoyment, than when in early morning I throw | 
open my bed-room window, and inhale the fragance of | 
the flowers; while, from a grove hard by, a thousand | 


birds are mingling their harmonious notes with the 


melody which breathes in all the awakening world | 


around, | 

“Tt is impossible to gaze on such a scene as I have 
endeavoured to depict, without feeling a wish to be in 
unison with all nature, and with it to pay our morning 
tribute of joy and gratitude to the Creator of so much 
loveliness. These indeed aie moments when the soul 
is impelled to prayer; when all those strivings, and cares, 
and longings, which trouble our erjoyments of this life, | 
are converted into earnest and hallowed aspirations after | 


| longer than in other European land. 
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« The beautiful scenery of this favoured spot is parti- | that world which is to come. At these precious moments 
| cularly striking, after having so lately left the gloomy 


our energies are directed into the right channel, the spirits 
become young and innocent as in early youth, before 
ambition or folly has kindled in the heart that burning 
torch which too often scorches up the sweet sources of 
inward joy, and produces a withering atmosphere around 
us, destroying the fresh glow of nature’s loveliness. At 
such a sweet morning hour as this, we become children 
in faith and hope; our affections are purified ; and 
though the heart forgets not, yet we cease to bewail the 
friends who are gone from this beautiful world: we 
long and pray that we may again meet them in a world 
still more beautiful. 

‘Just as I had written the above, an old tenant came 
from a wild, and, what is usually termed, uncivilised part 
of the country, near Bottle-hill—a name now familiar to 
the English reader as the locality of one of Crofton 
Croker’s Fairy Legends. The old man has certainly 
not often seen people in a higher rank of life than his 
own, and yet in our short interview he uttered some 
sentiments which would do honour to the most refined 
and cultivated persons; I wish I could remember al! he 
said. ‘The few following sentences are not so poetical 
as some others which he used; indeed, to understand 
their full effect, the speaker should have been seen: his 
old but not care-worn countenance, his long flowing locks, 
and the mind-illumined eye, added much to the meaning 
and interest of his words :— 

“« Welcome, young lady ! welcome to Ireland ; I hope 
you'll live and die there! 
years. 


I’m eighty-six—that’s my 
In the morning we walk on all fours; at twelve 
o'clock we stand upright; evening comes on—’twill soon 
be night. Our grave is ready dug for us, and when ’tis 
the will of Providence we go down intoit. So it is? 
Good-b’ye, young lady !—I’!l never see you again in this 
world, may be,’ : 

“He was going, but I called him back, to tell bim I 
should like to go and see his home; he was overjoyed 
at the prospect, and said— — 

“«T hope I'll see you at my place, I do; we'll make 
an acclamation for you. We'll have a bonfire to light 
up the country you'd like to look at. 
thousand times ! 
for you.’ 


Oh, welcome a 
You'll find a thousand welcomes ready 

“ Encouraged by this prospect, he lingered, and broke 
forth into lamentations upon our recent loss :— 

“«My poor old lady! I mourn for her within my 
heart :—it isn’t my clothes that mourn—’tisn’t my wear- 
My heart is black. I'm 
I thought 
I'd go into it before her;—she’s taken the lead o’ me. 


eighty-six, and long ago my grave was dug. 


age—past seventy-seven—but f 
never thought I’d ever lived to hear she was dead. I’)} 
be the next. I went to see the place where I'm to lie, 
that I might look whether ’twas long enough for me.’ 

“ Saturday.— We had a delightful drive to-day round 
by Cork to the Douglas river, and along its lovely t 
on the road which Passage and 
Every time I come to Ireland, the s« enery appears to be 
more beautiful. 


inK, 
leads to Monkstown, 
Probably the reason of this is, that our 
tastes for the beauties of nature always goes on increasing. 
With me it has become a passion, and I hope it is one 
of the very few that may be indulged in without danger; 
as I trust that it draws us nearer and nearer to the great 
Creator of all the beauty we admire so intensely. No, 
there can be nothing to fear from a passion like this, 
which purifies our taste, and exalts our being. 

“The only thing I miss in Ireland is 
rural scenery—lI mean, by rural, the neat honeysuckled 
cottages, with their trim little gardens and beehives. In- 
deed this kind of can, I believe, be found no 
where but in England. 
table into any other language, and seems formed expressly 
to describe English country life. Thongh a sister land, 
I fear it will be long before we find any thing rural in 
Ireland, fur the higher orders have very little taste for 
comfortable country life. But then the Green Isle bas 
much without this; and indeed, in traveling through it, 
there are so many amusing scenes and interesting places, 
that there is scarcely time to observe the deficiency I 
have spoken of, 
sion and change, both in nature and the works of man, 
which excite many interesting recollections, and afford 
constant food for thought. There are the strange super- 
stitions of the inhabitants, which have probably survived 
Every ruined 


my favourite 


scenery 


[he word ‘rural’ is untransla- 


There are continual signs of convul- 
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tower, and the mighty and mysterious works which are 
attributed to the Druids, have each its wild tale of won- 
der and interest. Then there are those puzzling Ogham 
inscriptions, the meaning of which has hitherto baffled 


enquiry. 

« ] often wonder why there should be so few celebrated 
characters in a country teeming with talent and genius, 
where every peasant accosts one in the language olf 
poetry, and with gestures of grace, ‘The very dress, or 
rather semi-dress, of the country people is picturesque ; 
the large blue cloak worn by the women is sure to be 
ield round their well-made figures in folds so easy and 
beautiful as to furnish excellent models for the artist and 
sculptor. ‘Their long beautiful hair is generally braided 
round their small heads, with a taste and simplicity truly 
classic; and there is an ease and grace in all their move- 
ments, which seem, I think, to denote a feeling of good 
taste and refinement far above the common level of their 
class, in other countries. In an intercourse with the 
common people, a day, an hour, cannot pass without 


being struck by some mark of talent, some display of an 
imagination at once glowing and enthusiastic, or some 
touch of tender and delicate feeling. How strange it is, 
that sucha peopl should be content to dwell in smoky 
hovels, when, if they chose to exert themselves and em- 


} 


ploy the energies which I think they possess, their con- 
dition might be improved! But they are generally happy ; 
hy wish to alter their state? They find addi- 
tional clothing an encumbrance How often have I 


,their Sunday dress gave them cold! and 





the first illness our old gate woman ever had, was occa- 
sioned by her wearing a pair of shoes and stockings! 
\ poor ta rily were In wh it we considered a most 
condition; at Christmas, by way of making 
ifurtable, we had given to each individual a nice 
of clothes: the conse juence was, they were all laid 
up with bad feverish colds! Since this, | have come to 
» wise determination of allowing people to be happy in 


way; and the more we see of the world, the 


d must we be, how totally independent of 
ery outward cause and circumstance is h ippiness .— 
tit springs entirely from the mind within, the Irish 
living and laughing proofs. As I said before, what 
pr me is, that a country where all are clever, 
irewd, and intelligent, should not have produced more 
ity. I'he only reason I can discover 


this is, that perhaps when talent is so common, it is 


but little valued; and a man who in another country 
ild be considered quite a prodigy, is here raised so 
little above the common standard, that he knows not his 
ywn worth, and therefore does not take any pains to 
1p r n | abilities 
* * . 7 


Tomy mind, Ireland is a country which, in spite of 
{ 


miserable and uncultivated state, inspires more s0- 
femn and poetical ideas than any of those through which 
I have traveled. Here the ever-changing clouds assume 
ris, where airy castles, oceans, mountains, and gro- 
tesyue shapes of auimals and men may be seen with a 


distinctness which I never observed elsewhere. 


e skies of [reland, like the faces of its people, are 





er beaming with smiles, or melting with tears. Moore 
cems to have observed this peculiarity of the Irish cli- 


inate, when he says— 


ine eyes 





‘Erin! the smile and the tear in t! 
1 ' el , 


' 7 
Blend like the rainbow that bangs in thy skies. 


Often the sun shines with dazzling brightness on | 
one mountain, giving a vivid and rainbow hue to its 

th and rock, while the adjoining beights frown in 

omy slernness, as if in anger at those dark clouds 
which deprive them of what the poet I have just alluded 
to terms ‘a sunburst.’ a 


very few trees are to be seen ; 





“In many wild regi , 
but the shrabs which grow in profusion amid the purple 
rocks, and which sometimes feather down to the shores 


of a mountain lake, are, with their ever-green and glis- 
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the trees are certainly more picturesque than in other | 
lands. I cannot describe why, or how, this is occasioned, 

but the branches are more gnarled, the trunk more gro- 

tesque, as if the trees grew io the same unrestrained and 

easy manner as the figures of the people. 

“1 know not if such be really the case; but I often | 
fancy I trace in different countries a certain tinge or 
colour and shape, which stamp with a peculiar character | 
both the inhabitants and every thing which surrounds 
them. 

“In England, how exactly in keeping with the cha- | 
racter of its sons are the firm and stately forests of elm, 
beech, and oak! They are grand, fine and majestic ; but 
they possess more uniformity than sublimity ; though 
their appearance is noble, all around them looks calm, 
neat, and comfortable. The solid country-houses, straight 
streets, small windows, avenues and hedge-rows, round- 
ed hills and peaceful valleys, respectively impart but one 
and the same impression—every thing looks more use- 
ful and sensible than beautiful: as if nature bad con- 
spired to give birth to that expressive word ‘ snug.’ 

“ When in Ireland I gaze on the ever-changing | 
colours and aspects of nature, I no longer am surprised 
that the inhabitants should teem with poetic ideas. | 
Riches and artificial refinement tend certainly to destroy 
the impression which the sight of nature produces on the 
mind. The Irish peasants only sleep within walls! 
they spend all their waking hours beneath the broad 
vault of heaven—their view bounded along by the ocean | 
or distant mountains—no employment save the cultiva- 
tion of their potato field—no object in life to divert their 
thoughts from the observation of sights, and sounds, and 
the meditative, indolent enjoyment of wild and magnifi- 
cent scenes. 

“fam particularly struck with the rich and vivid 
colouring of the scenery in Ireland ; when the sun shines 
after one of the frequent showers, the whole landscape 
resembles a highly finished and freshly varnished picture, 
not by any well-known master, for the composition, to 
speak technically, is totally different, though I think 
quite as fine, as any ideal imagery of Claude, Hobbina, 
or Poussin. The varieties of green are particularly | 
lovely, yet there is never too much; the eye is always | 
relieved by masses of rock of a dark purple or reddish | 
brown, which harmonise perfectly with the light green | 
tender moss or darker coloured grass. 

‘There is in the Irish people a sort of luxurious far 
niente enjoyment, which they must certainly derive from 
ancestors of a southern or eastern clime. This spirit of 
innate happiness breaks out through all their external | 
misery, and by a strange feeling of contentment they | 


| 


| create luxuries for themselves. I have often seen a girl 


tening leaves, so beautiful, that one can scarcely regret | 


the absence of a more majestic growth, In some places, 
however, trees may be found, and then they generally 
surround some romantic ruins, melancholy memorial of 
former days, which are frequently seen, often overbang- 
ing the rushing river side, or at the entrance of some 
mountain pass, ‘The appearance of trees thus combined 


recline against a beap of filth at a hovel door, in an at- 
titude as graceful, and a countenance beaming with as | 
much intellectual happiness, as if she had been reposing | 
on a Roman triclinium, 

“I wonder that those who like to see and study some- | 
thing very original and strange, do not visit Ireland. I 
should think few countries would afford so much scope | 
for inquiry, and none so much to please and surprise, if 
viewed with an unprejudiced eye. 

« Hitherto I have spoken but of the perfections of the 
Irish: I must now turn to the less pleasing side of the 
picture, and point out their faults. 

“Tt is the fashion to attribute to England all or most 
of Ireland’s sufferings; but I think that a dispassionate 
and accurate view of Ireland, if such can be obtained, | 
would prove that fashion is wrong. That some of its | 
misery originated in its imperfect conquest by England | 
is most certain; that this misery was increased by the | 
Union, is a question I have frequently heard discussed ; | 
but no woman ought to be a politician, for she is sure to | 


judge by the heart, not by the head. Therefore, with- | 


out entering upon often-debated ground, I will venture | 
to assert that, in my opinion, it forms, volcano-like, the | 
fire within itself, and thus, from the strange character of | 
its people, the principal miseries and misfortunes of Ire- | 
land arise. 

« What must strike a stranger most in a visit to this | 
country, if he happen to preserve his own senses, is the | 
utter deficiency of that useful quality, common sense, | 
in the inhabitants. As in quarreis between man and 
wife, there are generally faults.oa both sides—sv it is in | 
the dissensions between different classes in poor Ireland. | 


are so beautiful, that we cannot help regretting that they | There are faults every where. . The protestants, Roman 
but seldom occur; for, like the Irish clouds, the forms of | catholics, land owners, and peasants, high and low, rich 


and poor, are all more violent, more full of party spirit, 
in short, more angry, than in any other country. 

“It seems as if there were something in the atmo- 
sphere of Ireland which is unfavourable to the growth 
of common sense and moderation in its inhabitants ; 
and which is not without an influence even on those 
who go there with their brains fairly stocked with that 
most useful quality. Even strangers are sure to lose 
their sober-mindedness after a few months’ residence, 
and to become most violent partisans. This sort of in- 
fatuation, which, to use the words of an old writer, often 
makes ‘an Englishman more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves’—which comes over every resident among this 
strange people, creates that extreme difficulty of ascer- 
taining truth which has always been so wonderful.— 
Every one who comes among the Irish is immediately 
hooked into some party; and, unless he possess a most 
independent mind, and a sufficiency of self-confidence 
to enable him to see with his own eyes, he is sure to 
judge of every thing according to the ideas of that party 


| with which he happens to associate. ‘This is the origin 


of those strange and coatradictory reports which are in 
circulation as to the state of Ireland. 

Common sense, I repeat, is lamentably wanting ; and 
this occasions all other wants. Want of sense peeps 
through the open door and stuffed up window of every 
hovel. It is plainly stamped on every thing that is done 
or left undone. You may trace it in the dung-heap 
which obstructs the path to the cabin; in the smoke 
which finds an outlet through every opening but a chim- 
ney. You may see it in the warm cloaks which are 
worn in the hottest day in summer—in the manner a 
peasant girl carries her basket behind her back. This 
is generally done by folding her cloak, her only cloak, 
round it, and thus throwing the whole weight of the 
basket on this garment, of course to its no small detri- 
ment. ‘This same want of sense lurks, too, under the 
great heavy coat, which the men wear during violent 
exertion in hot weather. In short, it is obvious in a 
thousand ways. 

“ The cause of this remarkable want of sense will be 
more difficult to find out, than the effect it has on Ire- 
Jand. Perhaps the Irish are sprung from some wander- 
ing tribes ; perhaps—but a truce to speculation: let me 
confine myself to facts.” 


Intending to travel by land from Adrigoil Bay to 
Castletown, she says— 


«“ Except the pretty Glebe House, Adrigoil contains 
only a few scattered cabins, not one of which appeared 
big enough to shelter any animal larger than a pig.— 
Ten miles, ‘ only ten Irish miles,’ was stated to be the 
distance to Castletown; but rather than encounter my 
bitter enemy, the sea, in the dark, and in an open boat, 
I said I would walk. This was declared to be impossi 
ble. But, while we are all debating the subject, a wo- 
man came up and asked if we would come and rest our- 


| selves a little at the clergyman’s; she added, that he 


was unluckily from home, but that she knew he would 
be very happy to see any travellers at his house all the 
same, and nothing would make him so well pleased as 
to hear that they had been comfortable there. We 
smiled at her good-natured bull, and still more good- 
natured face, but told her we were pressed for time. 

« « And is the lady going up the mountain too?’ she 
enquired, with a face of alarm. 

« «QO no,’ said I, ‘ but I wish very much that I could 
get on to Castletown by land.’ 

« «And sure why can’t ye? isn’t it for the likes of 
you to do as is most plasin’ to ye ?” 

“ I soon discovered that the clergyman’s maid-servant 
was one of those sort of people whom it is delightful to 
meet with when we are in a dilemma—a person who 
never thinks any thing impossible, a character full of 
suggestions and comfortable expedients, and whose en- 
ergy is sure to help one in any emergency. 

“In less than half an hour a cart and horse appear- 
ed; where they came from I never could learn; they 
seemed to spring out of the rocks at the behest of this 
most comforting woman. A cart, mind, not a car, nor 
any thing half so convenient as the worst cart to be 
found in England, or on the continent either. ‘This 
primitive concern consisted of a few flat boards nailed 
together, laid on two long poles. Round this raft-like 
concern there were no rails, or ledge, to prevent my maid 
and myself, and our cloaks, from jolting off. On this 
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we lay, for to sit was almost impossible; and off we 
went, amid the laughter of the whole party. 

“ Variety is certainly pleasant, even when that variety 
is caused by the most dislocating of conveyances; and 
I enjoyed the journey extremely. In a totally new situa- 
tion one loses most of that feeling of self-identity with 
all the cares and anxieties of life, which often depress 
our feelings. I seemed to catch the same spirit of hap- 
piness with those people who jolt along to market on 
such a vehicle, and I gave myself up to pleasant thoughts. 
There were few habitations along the side of the road, 
but we met some of the wildest looking people I ever 
beheld—wild, I mean, in appearance, not manners—for 
I was particularly struck with tue civil respectful way in 
which they all bowed to us, even though we traveled on 
the commonest vehicle. Many stopped to speak to our 
driver; perhaps to enquire by what chance he was 
driving such an unusual load as two bonneted feinales. 
But their curiosity was not obtrusive; and though they 
were evidently surprised, they did not stare at us dis- 
agreeably. 

«“ The appearance of the dwellings of the peasantry 
was more truly wretched than any I have ever seen.— 
The people, particularly the children, were worse clothed. 
Some of the younger children, completely naked, were 
playing about before the miserable hovels. How strange 
that such rude habitations should send forth a people of 
such good and refined manners, ‘ who be,’ as our driver 
said, ‘the civilest spoken folks in all Ireland, and have 
more good will to each other than is to be found in any 
other country on the face of the wide world !’ 

«“ The amusing thoughts which my new position ex- 
cited, were only disturbed towards the end of our three 
hours’ drive, by the apprehension of finding a very bad 
inn, or, worse still, (as I should be alone all the even- 
ing,) no accommedation at all. My too active imagina- 
tion was busy with expedients ; though I had not much 
fear of finding a resting-place of some sort or other in 
a country where unkind looks or actions never meet the 
eye. Sol only pictured to myself some interesting cler- 
gyman and his good wife, or daughter, trying to make 
me comfortable; or an honest farmer, making the best 
of his humble dwelling, and turning every thing topsy- 
turvy for my accommodation. 

“ But then my entrance into Castletown on such a 
vehicle, covered with straw, in an old crumpled bonnet 
and worn-out cloak, would not look at all respectable ; 
and who would believe I was a ‘rale lady?’ These 
misgivings increased to such a degree, that as we drove 
jingling and creaking up to the inn door, my weary bones 
and exhausted mind did feel as if a very considerable 
portion of their future well-being depended on finding 
immediate accommodation and repose. I also inwardly 
hoped that the innkeeper might not look cross. The 
outside of the house appeared to promise well, but an 
old and ugly woman came to the door. 

«“ When the driver asked if there were rooms, she 
nodded her gray disheveled locks, and I thought her 
beautiful. She helped me off the cart, and I hobbled up 
stairs, tired and stiff; but, oh! the joy and surprise of 
finding a large, well-furnislied, and most comfortable sit- 
ting-room, with fresh flowers on the table, and beautiful 
geraniams in the windows! Every thing was new and 
clean, and doubly delightful, as all this was unexpected. 
After the old woman had showed me the nice bed-rooms, 
at the back of the house, looking out on the noble bay, 
I thought she was by no means so ugly, and I could 
have kissed her furrowed cheek. 

“ My quarters, however, really needed not the fatigue 
of such a journey as I had just accomplished, nor the 
fear of finding no resting-place, to make them appear 
most excellent. The inn, indeed, proved to be such a 
one as would be considered good even at an Englishing 
watering-place ; which is very surprising, as the town is 
at the extremity of a long peninsula which leads to no- 
thing, nor is there a road to or from it, except by Glen- 
garriff,”’ 


Her ladyship visited the Kingston caves in the county 
of Tipperary, and gives the following animated account 
of them— 


“A pretty drive along a good road, which has been 
cut in the steep side of the glen, brought us in another 
hour to the hill containing the caves, which have of late 
become such an object of attraction to strangers. Here 
we made such alterations in our dress as were said to be 
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requisite for our adventurous excursion into the myste- 
rious depths of the earth. Such of the gentlemen as 
were not provided with shooting jackets, put white shirts 
on over their coats, and leaving their hats under the care 
of various damsels on the outside, proceeded to enter 
the cave with pocket-handkerchiefs tied round their 
heads. We formed a most strange group; the dresses 
not being very becoming. The wild looking peasant 
girls, with their long flowing hair and showy-coloured 
attire, holding lighted candles to escort the ladies, were 
by far the most picturesque of the party. 

*“ The whole thing was managed by Gorman, a neigh- 
bouring farmer, who first discovered these caves. He 
stood at the door, and, with querulous and vehement 
gestures, scanned the party of peasants who were to en- 
ter, and scolded those who seemed disposed to follow 
without leave. When all was ready, the little door was 
opened, and disclosed the dismal darkness within. 

“IT do not know when I have been so impressed with 
a feeling of awe, as when clambering down the ladder, 
which leads by a steep and narrow passage to the caves. 
The passage is long and uneven, and in some places 
so small that we were obliged to crawl along: in others 
it suddenly opens, but as the lights carried by the guides 
are not sufliciently bright to show the extent, the space 
only adds to the deep gloom. 

“ The first large cave we entered is called the House 
of Commons; it is about a hundred and sixty feet long. 
Here Gorman wisely dispersed the men with the lights, 
making us all stand together in the centre; thus we 
were left comparatively in the dark, while the distant 
sides and summits of the cave were illuminated. Gor- 
man then shouted to the men in Irish; and their voices 
reverberating in the recesses of the cavern, sounded 
most wild and unearthly ; Indeed, I have always found, 
that the wild eagerness of the Irish gestures and tones 
inspires with a feeling of fear those who are not accus- 
tomed to them; it is almost impossible to imagine they 
are not quarreling. 

“In a few minutes we all collected together again, 
and proceeded up and down, and round and about, stum- 
bling and crawling along passages, narrow and wide, till 
we reached the cave called the House of Lords. This | 
is indeed grand and beautiful. It is, I believe, about two | 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and there are stalactites | 
in pillars and pendant drops of every size and form. | 
The largest pillar is called the Tower of Babel: near it 
is a strange mass of brilliant white fluted stalagmite, 
called the Turkish Tent; not far off is a large mass, | 
called, and indeed resembling, a gigantic bee-hive ; an- 
other, the Organ, along the white pipes of which the 
men passed a stick, when the sound produced was some- 
thing like that of pandean pipes. 

« At the further end of this cave are two fine stalac- | 
tite columns, called, Hercules’ Pillars, with another of | 
beautiful and somewhat Corinthian form, for which fifty | 
pounds have been offered. A fine mass at the side of | 
this, my guide said, was Madam Branch. 

«“ ¢ And who is Madam Branch?’ I enquired. 

“¢Q! yer honour,’ exclaimed a man near, ‘’tis mis- 
taking the girl is; ’tis not the name of a woman at all 
at all that’s on it, but the avalanche is what they call 
that, and they say ’tis a large lump of snow that falls 
down from the mountains in foreign parts, and smothers 
alive every mother’s son it comes next or nigh to.’ 

“In the same cave is Aladdin’s Lamp, a large stalac- 
tite suspended from the roof, something in the form of a | 
lamp, which is transparent; and when candles are placed | 
behind, it shines with a pink light, which has a beauti- | 
ful and magic effect. This, and an enormous mass of | 
flowing drapery-like looking stalactite, called the Queen’s 
Mantle, and a fine piece which projects on one side of | 
the cavern, called the Angel’s Head, and a pillar bearing 
the name of Lot’s Wife, are among the most beautiful | 
of the immense number of objects contained in these 
extraordinary caverns. 

When we arrived again at the House of Commons, 
being much fatigued with the scramblirg, climbing, and 
sliding walk, I remained at a place in the centre, called 
the “stone of rest,” while the others of the party pro- 
ceeded to mount to a higher tier of caves, which have | 
been named Lord Kingston’s Halls. Although my 
friends told me afterwards that these galleries were ex- 
tremely beautiful, I would not have missed, on any ac- 
count, the lonely hour I passed in the vast cave. 

« A pretty girl, one of Gorman’s daughters, remained 








with me, and her single candle, and bright wild counte- 
nance, were all I had to cheer the dark place, and remind 
me of the real world, and common things above. Soon 
I even forgot her presence, so absorbed was I in the 
strange and indescribable feelings which this wonderful 
place produced. 

“ There was something peculiarly awful in the dead, 
still darkness of the place. The solitude was so deep— 
all around was so totally unlike any thing I had before 
seen, that I almost felt as if I had been transported to 
some other planet, and condemned to eternal loneliness. 

“The numerous galleries, and the confusion of the 
whole scene, added very much to the awful feelings it 
inspired. ‘No wonder the peasants who come here 
should be superstitious,’ thought I: for the flickering 
light, as the girl moved, threw the shadows of rocks, 
stalactites, and fragments, into a thousand unearthly 
shapes. : 

“And now I started with real terror, as I beheld the 
gigantic black shadow of a human figure rise slowly 
against the remotest side of the dim cave. ‘ What is 
that? I exclaimed, turaing round in horror ty the girl, 
who was, with an arch expression on her pretty face, 
slowly moving the candle downwards behind me. 

“ « Faix, ’tis nothing at all but yer honour’s own sha- 
dow ye do be looking at there: and see, here’s mine.— 
Now I’Il come up on the other side,’ she continued, rais- 
ing the candle above her head, and then slowly lowering 
it, which caused the immense shadow cast by her figure 
to rise out of the distant depths in the most mysterious 
and awful manner. 

“Though I knew the cause, I could scarcely help 
trembling at the strange appearance: so, wishing to dis- 
pel my foolish fears, I entered into conversation with the 
girl. * Why is this called the place of rest?’ I enquired. 

“ The girl assumed a solemn air, and looked wistfully 
around as she whispered— I'll tell you all about it when 
we get safe out 0’ the cave.’ 

« « Why not now” said I. 

“ « Well, if it’s more plazing to yer honour, I'll tell ye 
now,’ she continued, evidently trying to subdue her su- 
perstitious fears. 

“ «Tt was my father, yer honour, that first exploded 
this cave.’ 

“ Exploded it!’ I exclaimed, ‘where did he explode 
it?” 

“¢ There, yer honour; there, hard by the very stone 
of rest where ye are sitting.’ : 

“T looked about in surprise, not exactly understand- 
ing at first that she meant explore. ‘ Yes,’ she continued, 
with a terrified glance around—*’twas as far as this ho 
and five other men along with him first came; and the 


| fairies—the good people | mane—blew their candles out 


—the Lord save us! Well, they gave themselves up for 
lost, and sat down on this stone in despair, and thought 
they’d never see the blessed light o’ day or o’ fire agin. 
They laid hold on this stone, and on each other. poor 
craythurs, that they might feel whether there was life or 
breath in them—for sure enough when they were first 
left in the black darkness ’twas dead entirely they 
thought they were. Ay, and worse than dead, too, for 
they thought ’twas to the cvil spirits they was given up, 
and under the fairies’ power, and they made sure they'd 
be turned into stone, and have their souls chained here 
for ever and ever in the dead darkness of death. 

* «No gloom or darkness was ever like this. Sure no 
cellar nor building of brick and mortar could ever shat 
out the light o’ God’s day like this—’twas the blackness 
of the fairy’s hell. And sure the four and twenty hours 
they passed here was Jike four and twenty winter nights, 
for all the thoughts that went and come in their hearts. 
But the Lord be praised that put it in the head of Jim 
Sullivan and Joe Riley to come down and look for them; 
and when the poor prisoners of darkness heard the sound 
of human footsteps, and saw the blessed light through 
yonder passage, they thought ’twas the holy St. Patrick 
himself that was coming to lead them up into heaven. 
But the Lord be praised, they got safe out on the earth, 
which my father said was better still. 

« « Well! they all swore they’d never put foot into the 
cave agin, but there was a great talk in the country about 
it, and gentlefolks came from foreign parts, and enquired 
and wanted to go and see the wonders that was within ; 
so my father thought and thought within bimself, and 
at last determined to try agin to explode the cave. Five 
of them came down, each holding a candle, and they 











1 he got to this stone he was took with such a trem- 
be sure what 


» never fe before; for there to 


but all the fairies coming round as fast as 


lightning to blow out the candles. 

A blessed thought came into his heart at thet very 
moment. Thinks my father, ‘ Sure the dirty water that’s 
in these pools is God’s element, as much as if it had 
been ssed by the priest.” With that he stoops down 
and dips in his finger and crossed himeelf, and says a 
cou; le of aves as quick as he could put "em off his 
tongue. Sure “twas well he did, for from that out the 


candle never once even flared—no, not even while he 
was passing this stone—the place of rest. It burnt as 
bright as bogwood on a Christmas night, and they all 
crossed themselves with the water o’ the pool, their five 
wing like red bonfires on St. John’s eve, and 

m all over the caves ull they ext loded every 


candles b! 


lighting th " 
bit of ‘em, and eame out safe—the Lord be praised !’ 
‘For the annexed view of the interior of Mitchels- 
town cave I am indebted to Miss Atchinson. It gives a 
xood idea of that part of the cavern which is called 


the House of Lords 


Che Irish are not a moralising people, and yet most 


very 


of their old legends and fairy tales contain a good moral. 
The girl who helped me through the difficulties of the 
caves, and in doing so nearly dislocated my arms, and 
was twice on the point of setting my petticoats on fire, 
eagerness to prevent me from tumbling down the 
byss—this said wild-looking, good-natured damsel 
ered in my ear, after we had emerged from its sha- 
I will give it, as 


in her 


wy depths, a legend of the cave. 
as I can remember, in her own words: 

In the good old times there lived on that mountain 
opposite A fine boy he was 
as ever ¢ 
rous a heart as ever gave food and lodgin’ to the poor. 
A power of riches he sure enough had—all got by the 
fine wool he cut from a flock of big green sheep that 
used to feed on the mountain. Every blessed summer 
he sheared them himself under the forest trees, and the 


never a finger would he let nigh or next ’em but his 





a man called Jerry Malone. 
lanced at wake or sung at weddin’, and as gene- 


own. 

‘Jerry Malone loved the dance and the song, and a 
merry heart had he. He thought of nothing in the wide 
world but divarting himself until he was twenty-one ; 
and then he thought that sure ‘twas high time for him 
o begin to think o’ changing his condition and taking a 
wife. He hadn’t to look far for one, for Mary Walsh, 
the prettiest girl in the place, lived only a mile off. 

«“ «Mary was mighty shy at first, as well became a 
dacent well behaved colleen like her; but at last, after a 
great deal of coorting and discoursing, she consinted to 
become Misthress Malone. Well, Jerry was the happy 
boy, sure enough, the night he got her to make him the 
promise. ‘Tis you that are in luck now, Jerry Malone,’ 
avs he to himself, an’ he going home; ‘an’ ’tis an ili- 
gant girl you’ve got, and long may you live to win and 
. An’ ’tis a fine wedding feast we'll have— 
round, an’ have such lash- 


wear her. 
we'll treat the whole country 
ines of mate and drink as will astonish the neighbours ; 
fit for a king’s daughter the wedding shall be, and I'll 
kill the ould big sheep for it—sure we'll hardly miss him 
out of the flock—that we won't.’ 

‘So the day before the weddin’ Jerry goes to the 
fold, and takes hold of the ould big sheep, intending to 


kill kim; but no sooner did the dumb baste see the knife 
in Jerry’s hand, than he knew ’twasn’t the shears, and 
he sets up a bleating—such a bleating as never Christian 


sheep made in the whole wide world before him; and 
all the others joined with bim till Jerry Malone was well 
nigh stunned, and the ould sheep slipped his head out of 
the young man’s hands as quiet and aisy as a lump of 
butter would slip down off a hot pratie. Well, the 
minute the sheep got out of his grip, down he runs as 
ewift as the stream of a waterfall, and all the flock tear- 
ing after him like mad, till they reached the entrance of 
the ould cave, that place you see there on the opposite 
hill, and then in they tumbled one after the other, as 
quick as praties into the pot. 

“« Poor Jerry Malone was frightened out of his siven 
sinses, as well he might, and ran off to call the neigh- 
bours as fast as he could Jay leg to the ground ; and they 
tuck lights and exploded all over the cave again and 
again, but never heard tale or tidings more of the sheep. 

**So Jerry Malone lost his flock and Jost his fortin, 
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| and what was worse than all, he lost his bride too, for 
her father would never consent to give his beautiful child, 
that was reared so tinder and dacent, to a spalpeen that 
had nothing. This was the worst stroke of all; and 
sure enough it went to poor Jerry’s heart entirely. He 
took on the more because he thought he had brought all 
| his misfortunes upon himself, for not being satisfied with 
I 
t 








sis fine flock, an’ for wanting to make mutton of them 
hat way. “I'would pity you to see him melting away 
day after day, till at last, poor craythur, he fairly died of 
| pining and a broken heart.’ ” 

Who keeps the Irish poor ? 
| ‘My morning at the window has convinced me of 
| what has been sometimes said in the newspapers, but 
| which until now I never had an opportunity of observ- 
| ing myself—that the Irish poor support each other.— 
This literally is the case. 
| « « How do you live?’ I enquired of a wretched look- 
|ing woman, sutrounded by a group of little ragged 
children, who represented herself as ‘a lone widow,’ 
| without any means of support. 

« « Why, thin, up and down among the neighbours, 
lady. ‘They’re very good to me, an’ one gives a bit, an’ 
another a sup, an’ ’tis lost I’d be entirely widout them.’ 

“ «Look at that old woman,’ said M—, pointing to 
| one who made her appearance with a sickly looking little 

child, who clung to her with great fondness while she 
| stroked his head, and looked affectionately down upon 
the little fellow. *'That poor woman has no friends, and 
is dependent on charity for her support. Her sons and 
daughters are dead, and yet in her helpless old age she 
took compassion on that deserted orphan, quite a stranger 
to her, and is trying to bring him up. Her kindness and 





| affection towards the little creature are really beautiful. | 


Many of her neighbours would willingly take her in, 
| and give her an asylum in their cabins, were she alone ; 
but she will not consent to part with her charge, and 
| suffers all privations for his sake. A few months since 
she came here suffering from a dreadful cold ; and when 
I asked her the cause, she confessed that it was owing 


measles.’ 
““« How wonderful!’ I exclaimed; ‘this is charity, 
indeed !’ 


stances of this kind: the charity of the poorest of the 
Irish poor to each other is such as may well bring us to 
shame. Yesterday I asked that pretty little girl you 
observed at the window, who it was had given her the 
petticoat she had on. ‘’T'was Marianne Rowan gave it 
to me,’ was the reply ; and when she said so, I could not 


whether poor Marianne, whom I must show to you some 
day, had another petticoat for herself.’ 
“ ¢ Potatoes,’ continued M., who saw my interest was 


peasantry, ‘ potatoes are the usual alms, 
rances you see at the back of the wandering mendicant, 
are nothing else than a bag of these, collected at differ- 
ent cabins. I have been sometimes in a miserable hovel, 
when a group of beggars has appeared at the door to ask 
for ‘something for God’s sake.’ In a corner was the 
scanty store of potatoes, which looked hardly sufficient 
| to supply the wants of a family for a single day. And 
yet to that little heap I have seen the poor woman of the 
house invariably turn at the appeal, and taking two or 
three of the best potatoes in it, give them to the beggar 
with a cheerful— Here, honest woman, you're kindly 
welcome to ’em, an’ I wish it was mvre I had to give 
ye.’ Lodging they never refuse; a thing that perhaps 
will appear more strange to your English ideas than 
what I have already told you; though, among the poor 
here, such cheap charity is thought very little of. I have 
known a woman and her sick daughter to be kept for 
mcnths in a cabin in the village of Clarina; and when 
I remarked to the owner one day, how kind it was in 
him to allow them to stay there, he said, in quite a sur- 
prised tone of voice, ‘Ah, thin, ’twould be a queer thing 
for any Christian to refuse a craythur that wanted it, a 
corner of the cabin, and a lock of straw to lie on. What 
harm would it do a body for them just to stretch under 
the same roof, poor, quiet craythurs !’” 








kindled by these touching traits of my favourite Irish | 
The protube- | 


to her having taken off her only gown in the severe 


weather, to cut up into clothes for the child after the | packets are to see passengers: I believed him when he 


} 





Diarp in America. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B. 


CHAPTER I. 


I like to begin at the beginning ; it’s a good old fashion, 
not sufficiently adhered to in these modern times. I re- 
collect a young gentleman who said he was thinking of 
going to America; on my asking him “ how he intended 
to go?”’ he replied, “I don’t exactly know; but I think 
I shall take the fast coach.” I wished him a safe pas- 
sage, and said, “I was afraid he would find it very dusty.” 
As I could not find the office to book myself by this 
young gentleman’s conveyance, I walked down to St. 
Katherine’s docks ; went on board a packet; was shown 
into a superb cabin, fitted up with bird’s-eye maple, ma- 
hogany, and looking-glasses, and communicating with 
certain small cabins, where there was a sleeping berth 
for each passenger, about as big as that allowed to a 
pointer in a dog-kennel. I thought that there was more 
finery than comfort; but it ended in my promising the 
captain to mect him at Portsmouth. He was to sail from 
London on the Ist of April, and I did not choose to sail 
on that day—it was ominous; so I embarked at Ports- 
mouth on the 3d. It is not my intention to give a de- 
scription of crossing the Atlantic; but as the reader may 
be disappointed if [ do not tell him how I got over, I 
shall first inform him that we were thirty-eight in the 
cabin, and 160 men, women, and children, literally 
stowed in bulk in the steerage, I shall describe what 
took place from the time I first went up the side at Spit- 
head, until the ship was under weigh, and then make a 
very short passage of it. 

At 9, 30, A. Mi—Embarked on board the good ship 
Quebec ; and a good ship she proved to be, repeatedly 
going nine and a half knots on a bowling, sails lifting. 
Captain H. quite delighted to see me—all captains of 


said so. 
At 9, 50.—Sheriff’s officer, as usual, came on board. 


| Observed several of the cabin passengers hasten down 


««Oh,’ said M—, ‘I could tell you a thousand in- | 


below, and one who requested the captain to stow him 
away. But it was not a pen-and-ink affair; it wasa 
case of burglary. The officer has found his man in the 


| steerage—the handcuffs are on his wrists, and they are 


but think of the widow’s mite, for I more than doubted | 


rowing him ashore. His wife and two children are on 
board; her lips quiver as she collects her baggage to 
foilow her husband, One half hour more, and he would 
have escaped from justice, and probably have led a better 


| life in a far country, where his crimes were unknown. 





By the by, Greenacre, the man who cut the woman up, 
was taken out of the ship as she went down the river : 
he had very nearly escaped. What cargoes of crime, 
folly, and recklessness, do we yearly ship off to America! 
America ought to be very much obliged to us. 

The women of the steerage are persuading the wife 
of the burglar not to go on shore; their arguments are 
strong, but not strong enough against the devoted love 
of a woman. “ Your husband is certain to be hung ; 
what’s the use of following him? Your passage is paid, 
and you will have no difficulty in supporting your child- 
ren in America.” But she rejects the advice 
down the side, and presses her children to her breast, as, 
overcome with the agony of ber feelings, she drops into 
the boat; and, now that she is away from the ship, you 
hear the sobs, which can no longer be controlled. 

10. A. M.—« All hands up anchor.” 

I was repeating to myself some of the stanzas of Mrs. 
Norton’s “ Here’s a health to the outward-bound,” when 
I cast my eyes forward I could not imagine what the sea- 
men were about; they appeared to be pumping, instead 
of heaving, at the windlass. I forced my way through 
the heterogeneous mixture of human beings, animals, 
and baggage, which crowded the decks, and discovered 
that they were working a patent windlass, by Dobbinson 
—a very ingenious and superior invention. The sea- 
men, as usual, lightened their labour with the song and 
chorus, forbidden by the etiquette of a man-of-war, The 
one they sung was peculiarly musical, although not re- 
fined; and the chorus of “Oh! Sally Brown,” was 
given with great emphasis by the whole crew between 
every line of the song, sung by an athletic young third 
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mate. I took my seat on the knight-heads—turned my 
face aft—looked and listened. 

«“ Heave away there, forward.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“¢Sally Brown—oh! my dear Sally.’” (Single 
voice.) 

««Oh! Sally Brown.’” (Chorus.) 

« «Sally Brown, of Buble al-ly.’” (Single voice.) 

«*Oh! Sal-ly Brown.’” (Chorus.) 

« Avast heaving there; send all aft.to clear the boat. 

«“ Ay, ay, sir. Where are we to stow these casks, 
Mr. Fisher ?” 

“Stow them! Heaven knows; get them in, at all 
events.” 

«Captain H.! Captain H.! there’s my piano still on 
deck; it will be quite spoiled—indeed it will.” 

« Don’t be alarmed, ma’am; as soon as we're under 
weigh we'll hoist the cow up, and get the piano down.” 
«“ What! under the cow?” 

«No, ma’am; but the cow’s over the hatchway.” 
« Now, then, my lads, forward to the windlass.” 
««T went to town to get some toddy,’” 

««¢Oh! Sally Brown.’ ” 

«+"T wasn’t fit for any body.’” 

«“¢Oh! Sally Brown.’ ” 

“ Out there and clear away the jib.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

« Mr. Fisher, how much cable is there out ?” 

«“ Plenty yet, sir. Heave away my lads.” 

« «Sally is a bright mulattar.’ ” 

«¢Oh! Sally Brown.’ ” 

“¢ Pretty girl, but can’t get at her.’” 
««Oh!—— ”— 

«“ Avast heaving; send the men aft to whip the ladies 

Now, miss, only sit down and don’t be afraid, and 
Whip away, my lads, hand- 
There, 





” 


in. 
you'll be in, in no time. 
somely; steady her with the guy; lower away. 
miss, now you are safely /anded.” 

“ LandedamI? I thought I was shipped.” 


“Very good, indeed—very good, miss; you'll make | 


an excellent sailor, I see.” 

“TI should make a better sailor's wife, I expect, Cap- 
tain H.” 

“Excellent ! 
cuse me. Forward now, my men; heave away 

«“¢ Seven years I courted Sally.’”’ 

«¢Oh! Sally Brown,’ ” 

“ ¢Seven more of shilley-shally.’” 

«“«Oh! Sally Brown.’” 

“ «She won’t wed 7 

“ Avast heaving. 
stretch along the topsail-sheets. 
these children will be killed. Whose child are you ?” 

«“T—don’t know.” 

“Go and find out, that’s a dear. Tet fall; sheet 
home ; belay starboard sheet; clap on the larboard ; belay 
all that. Now, then, Mr. Fisher.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Heave away, my lads.” 

“« She won’t wed a Yankee sailor.’ ” 

“¢Ob! Sally Brown.’ ” 

«“ «For she’s in love with the nigger tailor.’ ” 

“¢Oh! Sally Brown.’ ” 


” 





“ Heave away, my men; heave, and in sight. Hur- 
rah, my lads.” 

“¢Sally Brown—oh! my dear Sally !’” 

“¢Oh! Sally Brown.’ ” 

«Sally Brown of Buble alley.’ ” 

«¢Oh! Sally Brown.’ ” 

«“ «Sally has a cross old granny.’” 

“«¢Oh!—~ 

“ Heave and fall—jib-halyards—hoist away.” 

“Oh! dear—oh ! dear.” 

“The clumsy brute has half killed the girl! Don’t 


cry, my dear.” 

“ Pick up the child, Tom, and shove it out of the way.” 

«“ Where shall I put her ?” 

“Oh, any where just now; put her on the turkey- 
coop.” 

“ Starboard 

“T say, clap on, some of you he chaps, or else get out 
of the way.” 

« Sailor, mind my band-box.” 

“ Starboard !” 

“ Starboard it is; steady so.” 

Thus, with the trifling matter of maiming half a dozen 
children, upsetting two or three women, smashing the 
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” 


Allow me to hand you aft; you'll ex- | 


Up there, and loose the topsails; | 
Upon my soul, half | 


lids of a few trunks, and crushing some band-boxes as 
flat as a muffin, the good ship Quebec was at last fairly 
under weigh, and standing out for St. Helen’s. 

3 P. M.—Off St. Helen’s ; ship steady; little wind ; 
water smooth ; passengers sure they won’t be sick. 

3, 20.—Apologies from the captain for a cold dinner 
on this day. 

4 o’clock.-——Dinner over ; every body pulls out a num- 
ber of “ Pickwick ;” every body talks and reads Pick- 
wick; weather getting up squally; passengers not quite 
so sure they won’t be sea-sick. 

Who can tell what the morrow may bring forth? It 
brought forth a heavy sea, and the passengers were quite 
sure that they were sea-sick. Only six out of thirty- 
eight made their appearance at the breakfast-table ; and, 


for many days afterward, there were Pickwicks in plenty | 


strewed all over:the cabin, but passengers were very 
scarce. 

But we had more than sea-sickness to contend with— 
the influenza broke out and raged. Does not this prove 
that it is contagious, and not dependent on the atmo- 
sphere? It was hard, after having sniffled with it for 
six weeks on shore, that I should have another month of 
iton board. But whocan control destiny? The ship 
was like a hospital; an elderly woman was the first vic- 
tim—then a boy of twelve years of age. Fortunately, 
there were no more deaths. 

But I have said enough of the passage. On the 4th 
of May, in the year of our Lord 1837, I found myself 
walking up Broadway, among the free and enlightened 
citizens of New York. 


——< 
CHAPTER II. 


A visit, to make it agreeable to both parties, should be 
well-timed. My appearance at New York was very 
much like bursting into a friend’s house with a merry 
face when there is a death in it—with the sudden change 
from levity to condolence. “ Any other time most happy 
to see you. You find usina very unfortunate situation.” 

“ Indeed I’m very—very sorry.” 

T'wo hundred and sixty houses have already failed, 
and no one knows where it is to end. Suspicion, fear, 
and misfortune, have taken possession of the city. Had 
I not been aware of the cause, I should have imagined 
that the plague was raging, and I had the description of 
Defoe before me. 

Not a smile on one countenance among the crowd 





who pass and repass; hurried steps, care-worn faces, 
rapid exchanges of salutation, or hasty communication 
of anticipated ruin before the sun goes down. Here 


| two or three are gathered on one side, whispering and 





watching that they are not overheard ; there a solitary, 
with his arms folded and his hat slouched, brooding over 
departed affluence. Mechanics, thrown out of employ- 
ment, are pacing up and down with the air of famished 
wolves. ‘Tbe violent shock has been communicated, like 
that of electricity, through the country, to a distance of 
hundreds of miles. Canals, railroads, and all public 
works, have been discontinued, and the Irish emigrant 
leans against his shanty, with his spade idle in his band, 
and starves, as his thoughts wander back to his own 
Emerald Isle. 

The Americans delight in the hyperbole ; in fact they 
hardly have a metaphor without it. During this crash, 
when every day fifteen or twenty merchants’ names ap- 
peared in the newspapers as bankrupts, one party, not 


in a very good humour, was hastening down Broadway, | 


when he was run against by another whose temper was 
equally unamiable. This collision roused the choler of 
both. 

« What the devil do you mean, sir ?” cried one; “I’ve 


a great mind to knock you into the middle of next week.” | 


This occurring on a Saturday, the wrath of the other 
was checked by the recollection of how very favourable 
such a blow would be to his present circumstances. 

« Will you! by heavens, then pray do; it’s just the 
thing I want, for how else am I to get over next Monday 


and the acceptances I must take up, is more than I can 


tell.” 

All the banks have stopped payment in specie, and 
there is not a dollar to be had. I walked down Wall 
street, and had a convincing proof of the great demand 
for money, for somebody picked my pocket. 


The militia are under arms, as riots are expected. The 


| 
| 





banks in the country and other towns have followed the 
example of New York, and thus has General Jackson’s 
currency bill been repealed without the aid of congress. 
Affairs are now at the worst, and now that such is the 
case, the New Yorkers appear to recover their spirits. 
One of the newspapers humourously observes—* All 
Broadway is like unto a new made widow, and don't 
know whether to laugh or cry.” ‘There certainly is a 
very remarkable energy in the American disposition ; it 
they fall, they bound up again. Somebody has observed 
that the New York merchants are of that elastic 
that, when fit for nothing else, they might be converted 
into coach springs, and such really appears to be their 
character. 

Nobody refuses to take the paper of the New York 
banks, although they virtually have stopped payment— 
they never refuse any thing in New York—but nobody 
will give specie in change, and great distress is occasioned 
by this want of a circulating medium. Some of the 
shopkeepers told me that they had been obliged to tarn 
away a hundred dollars a day, and many a southron, 
who has come up with a large supply of southern notes, 


nature, 


has found himself a pauper, and has been indebted to a 
friend for a few dollars in specie to get home again. 
The radicals here, for there are radicals, it < 
a democracy— 
“In the lowest depth, a lower deep” 


} 


are very loud in their complaints. I was watching the 


swarming multitude in Wall street this morning, when 
one of these fellows was declaiming against the banks 
for stopping specie payments, and “robbing a poor man 
in such a willanons manner,’ when one of the mer- 
chants, who appeared to know his customer, said to him 


—‘ Well, as you say, it is hard for a poor fellow like you 
not to be able to get dollars for his notes; hand them 
out, and I'll give you specie for them myself!” The 
blackguard had not a cent in his pocket, and walked 
away looking very foolish. He a little 
chimney-sweeper at the Tower Hamlets election, asking 
—* Vot vos my hopinions about primaginitur !"—a very 
important point to him, certainly, he having no parents, 
and having been brought up by the parish. 

I was in a store when a thorough-bred democrat walked 
in: he talked loud, and voluntarily gave it as his opinion 
that all this distress was the very best thing that could 
would nm 


reminded me of 


have happened to the country, as America Ww 
keep all the specie and pay her English creditors with 
bankruptcies. There always ppears to me to be a great 
want of moral principle in all radicals; indeed, the level 
ing principles of radicalism are adverse to the sacred 
rights of meum et tuum. At Philadelphia the ultra 
democrats have held a large public meeting, at which one 
of the first resolutions brought forward and agreed to 
was—* That they did not owe one farthing to the Eng- 
lish people.” 

“They may say the times are bad,” said 
American to me, “ but I think that they are 
A twenty dollar note used to last me but a week, but 
now it is as good as Fortunatus’ purse, which was nevet 


a young 


excellent. 


show them 


empty. I eat my dinner at the hotel, and 

my twenty dollar note. ‘The landlord turns away from 
it, as if it were the head of Medusa, and begs that [ will 
pay another time. I buy every thing that J want, and I 


have only to offer my twenty dollar note in payment, 


and my credit is unbounded—that is, for any sum under 


twenty dollars. If they ever do give change again in 
New York it will make a very unfortunate change in my 
affairs.” 

A government circular, enforcing the act of congres 
which obliges all those who have to pay custom-house 
duties or postage, to do so in specie, has created great 
dissatisfaction, and added much to the distress and diffi- 


culty. At the (the 
refuse to take from their debtors the notes of the banks 


same time that they government 


upon the ground that they are no longer legal t 

they compel their creditors to take those ve notes 
having had a large quantity in their posses » at the 
time that the banks suspended specie payments—an act 


of despotism which the English government would not 
venture upon. 

Miss Martineau’s work is before me. How dangerous 
it is to prophesy. Speaking of the merchants of New 
York, and their recovering after the heavy losses they 
sustained by the calamitous fire of 1835, she says, that 
although eighteen millions of property were destroyed, 
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not one meré hant failed ; and she continues, “It seems 
now as if the commercial credit of New York could 
stand any shock short of an earthquake like that of Lis- 
bon.” That was the prophecy of 1836. Where is the 
commercial credit of New York now in 18377!!! 

The distress for change has produced a curious reme- 
dy. Every man is now his own banker. Go to the 
theatres and places of public amusement, and, instead of 
change, you receive an I, O, 1, from the treasury. At 
the hotels and oyster cellars it is the same thing. Call 
for a glass of brandy and water, and the change is fifleen 
tickets, each “ good for one glass of brandy and water.’ 
At an oyster shop, eat a plate of oysters, and you have 
in return seven tickets, good for one plate of oysters 
each. It is the same every where. The barbers give 
you tickets, good for so many shaves; and were there 
beggars in the streets, I presume they would give you 
tickets in change, good for so much philanthropy. Deal- 
ers, in general, give outtheir own bank notes, or as they 
are called here, shinplasters, which are good for one 
dollar, and from that down to two and a half cents, all 
of which are redeemable, and redeemable only upon a 
general return to cash payments. 

Hence arises another variety of exchange in Wall 
street. 

«“ Tom, do you want any oysters for lunch to-day ?” 

“Yes!” : 

“Then here’s a ticket, and give me two shaves in 
return.” 

The most prominent causes of this convulsion have 
already been laid before the English public; but there 
is one-—-that of speculating in land—which has not been 
sufficiently dwelt upon, nor bas the importance been 
given toit which it deserves; as, perhaps, next to the 
losses occasioned by the great fire, it led, more than any 
other species of over-speculation and over-trading, to the 
distress which has ensued. Not but that the event must 
have taken place in the natural course of things. Cash 
payments produce sure but small returns; but no com- 
merce can be carried on by this means on any extended 
scale. Credit, as long as it is good, is so much extra 
capital, in itself nominal and non-existent, but producing 
real returns. If any one will look back upon the com- 
mercial history of these last fifty years, he will perceive 
that the system of credit is always attended with a peti- 
odical blow up; in England, perhaps, once in twenty 
years; in America, once in from seven to ten. This 
arises from there being no safety valve—no check which 
can be put to it by mutual consent of all parties. One 
house extends its credit, and, for a time, its profits; an- 
other follows the example. The facility of credit in- 
duces those who obtain it to embark in other speculations, 
foreign to their business; for credit thus becomes extra 
capital which they do not know how to employ. Such 
has been the case in the present instance: but this is no 
reason for the credit system not being continued. These 
occasional explosions act as warnings, and, for the time, 
people are more cautious: they stop for a while to repair 
damages, and recover from their consternation ; and when 
they go ahead again, it is not quite so fast. The loss is 
severely felt, because people are not prepared to meet it; 
but if all the profits of the years of healthy credit were 
added up, and the balance-sheet struck between that and 
the loss at the explosion, the advautage gained by the 
credit system would still be found to be great. The ad- 
vancement of America depends wholly upon it. It is 
by credit alone that she has made such rapid strides, and 
it is by credit alone that she can continue to flourish, at 
the same time that she enriches those who trade with 
her. In this latter crisis there was more blame to be 
attached to the English houses, who forced their credit 
upon the Americans, than to the Americans, who, having 
such unlimited credit, thought that they might advan- 
tageously speculate with the capital of others, 

One of the most singular affections of the human 
mind is a proneness to excessive speculation ; and it may 
here be noticed that the disease (for such it may be 
termed) is peculiarly English and American. Men, in 
their race for gain, appear, like horses that have run 
away, to have been blinded by the rapidity of their own 
motion. It almost amounts to an epidemic, and is in- 
fectious—the wise and the foolish being equally liable to 
the disease. We had ample evidence of this in the 
bubble-manias which took place in England in the years 
1825 and 1826. A mania of this kind had infected the 
people of America for two or three years previous to the 
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crash: it was that of speculating in land; and to show 
the extent to which it had been carried on, we may take 
the following examples :— 

The city of New York, which is built upon a narrow 
island about ten miles in iength, at present covers about 


it was eagerly collected by these people, as more con- 
venient, and laid by, by the farmers’ wives, in the foot 
of an old worsted stocking, where the major part of it 
will remain. And thus has the famous gold currency 
bill been upset by the hoarding propensities of a parcel 


three miles of that distance, and has a population of | of old women.* 


| 

| three hundred thousand inhabitants. Building lots were 
marked out for the other seven miles ; and, by calcula- 
tion, these lots when built upon, would contain an addi- 
tional population of one million and three quarters. They 
| were first purchased at from one hundred to one hundred 
| and fifty dollars each, but, as the epidemic raged, they 
| rose to upwards of two thousand dollars. At Brooklyn, 
| on Long Island, opposite to New York, and-about half a 
mile distant from it, lots were marked out to the extent 
of fourteen miles, which would contain an extra popula- 
tion of one million, and these were as eagerly specu- 
lated in. 

At Staten Island, at the entrance into the Sound, an 
estate was purchased by some speculators for ten thou- 
sand dollars, was divided into lots and planned as a town 
to be called New Brighton; and had the whole of the 
lots been sold at the price which many were, previous to 
the crash, the original speculators would have realised 
three millions of dollars. But the infatuation was not 
confined to the precincts of New York: every where it 
existed. Government lands, which could only be paid 
for in specie, were eagerly sought after; plans of new 
towns were puffed up; drawings made in which every 
street was laid down and named; churches, theatres, 
hospitals, railroad communications, canals, steamboats in 
the offing, all appeared on paper as if in actual existence, 
when, in fact, the very site was as yet a forest, with not 
| a log hut within a mile of the pretended city. Lots in 
| these visionary cities were eagerly purchased, increased 
daily in value, and afforded a fine harvest to those who 
took advantage of the credulity of others. One man 
would buy a lot with extensive water privileges, and, 
upon going to examine it, would find those privileges 
| rather too extensive, the whvle lot being under water. 
| Even after the crisis, there was a man still going about 
who made a good livelihood by setting up his plan of a 
city, the lots of which he sold by public auction, on con- 
dition of one dollar being paid down to secure the pur- 
chase if approved of. ‘The mania had not yet subsided, 
and many paid down their dollar upon their purchase 
(of alot. ‘This was all he required. He went to the 
| next town, and sold the same lots over and over again. 
| To check this madness of speculation, was one reason 

why an act of congress was passed, obliging all purchas- 
ers of government lands to pay in specie. Nevertheless, 
government received nine or ten millions in specie afler 
| the bill passed. Now, when it is considered what a large 
| portion of the capital drawn from England was applied 
to these wild speculations—sums which, when they were 
| required, could not be realised, as, when the crisis oc- 
cutred, property thus purchased immediately fell to about 
| one tenth of what was paid for it—it will be clearly seen 
| that, from this unfortunate mania, a gfeat portion of the 
| present distress must have arisen. 
a The attempt of General Jackson and his successors, 
| to introduce a specie currency into a country which exists 
upon credit, was an act of folly, and has ended in com- 
plete failure.* A few weeks after he had issued from 
the mint a large coinage of gold, there was hardly an 
| eagle to been seen, and the metal might almost as well 
| have remained in the mine from whence it had been ex- 
| tracted. It was still in the country, but had all been 
absorbed by the agriculturists; and such will ever be 
the case in a widely extended agricultural country. The 
farmers, principally Dutch, live upon a portion of their 
produce, and sell the rest. Formerly they were content 
with bank bills or Mexican dollars, which they laid by 
for a rainy day, and they remained locked up for years 
before they were required. When the gold was issued, 


* One single proof may be given of the ruinous policy 
of the Jackson administration in temporising with the 
credit of the country. To check the export of bullion 
from our country, the bank of England had but one 
remedy, that of rendering money scarce : they contracted 
their issues, and it became so. ‘The consequence was, 
that the price of cotton fell forty dollars per bale. The 
crop of cotton amounted to 1,600,000 bales, which, at 
forty dollars per bale, was a loss to the southern planters 


—<—— 
CHAPTER Ili. 


Fifty years ago, New York was little more than a vil- 
lage ; now, it is a fine city with three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, I have never seen any city so admirably 
adapted for commerce. It is built upon a narrow island, 
between Long Island Sound and the Hudson river, Broad- 
way running up it like the vertebra of some huge ani- 
mal, and the other streets diverging from it at right 
angles, like the ribs; each street running to the river, 
and presenting to the view a forest of masts. 

There are some fine buildings in this city, but not 
many. Astor house, although of simple architecture, is, 
perhaps, the grandest mass; and next to that is the city 
hall, though in architecture very indifferent. In the large 
room of the latter are some interesting pictures and busts 
of the presidents, mayors of the city, and naval and 
military officers, who have received the thanks of con- 
gress and the freedom of the city. Some are very fair 
specimens of art: the most spirited is that of Commo. 
dore Perry, leaving his sinking vessel, in the combat on 
the lakes, to hoist his flag on board of another ship. 
Decatur’s portrait is also very fine. Pity that such a 
man should have been sacrificed in a foolish duel ! 

At the corner of many of the squares, or blocks of 
buildings, as they are termed here, is erected a very high 
mast, with a cap of liberty upon the top. The only idea 
we have of the cap of liberty is, the bonnet rouge of the 
French ; but the Americans will not copy the French, 
although they will the English ; so they have a cap of 
their own, which (begging their pardon), with its gaudy 
colours and gilding, looks more like a fvol’s cap than any 
thing else. 
| New York is not equal to London, nor Broadway to 

Regent street, although the Americans would compare 
them. Still, New York is very superior to most of our 
provincial towns, and to a man who can exist out of 
London, Broadway will do very well for a lounge—being 
| wide, three miles long, and the epper part composed of 
very handsome houses; besides which, it maay almost 
challenge Regent street for pretty faces, except on Sun- 
days.| Many of the shops, or stores, as they are here 
called, (for in this land of equality nobody keeps a shop,) 
have already been fitted up with large plate-glass fronts, 
similar to those in London, and but for the depression 
which has taken place, many more would have followed 
the example. 

Among the few discrepancies observable between this 
city and London, are the undertakers’ shops. In Eng- 
land they are all wooden windows below and escutcheons 
above ; planks and shavings within—in fact, mere work- 
shops. Here they are different: they have large glass 
fronts, like a millinery or cut-glass shop with us, and the 
shop runs back thirty or forty feet, its sides being filled 
with coffins standing on end, mahogany and French 
polished, ‘Therein you may select as you please, from 
the seven feet to receive the well-grown adult, to the tiny 
receptacle of what Burns calls, “ Wee unchristened babe.” 
I have, however, never heard of any one choosing their 
own coffin; they generally leave it to their relatives to 
perform that office. 

I may here remark, that the Americans are sensible 
enough not to throw away so much money in funerals as 
we do; still it appears strange to an Englishman to see 
the open hearse, containing the body, drawn by only one 











* A curious proof of this system of hoarding, which 
immediately took place upon the banks stopping pay- 
ment, was told me by a gentleman from Baltimore. He 
went into a store to purchase, as he often had done, a 
canvass shot-bag, and to his surprise was asked three 
times the former price for it. Upon his expostulating, 
the venders told him that the demand for them by the 
farmers and other people who brought their produce to 
market, and who used them to put their specie in, was 
so great, that they could hardly supply them. 

t On Sundays the coloured population take possession 








of 64,000,000 dollars. 


of Broadway. 
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horse, while the carriages which follow are drawn by 
two: to be sure, the carriages generally contain six in- 
dividuals, while the hearse is a sulky, and carries but one. 

The New York tradesmen do all they can, as the Eng- 
lish do, to attract the notice of the public by hand-bills, 
placards, advertisements, &c.; but in one point they have 
gone ahead of us. Placards, &c., may be read by those 
who look upward or straight forward, or to the right or 
to the left; but there are some people who walk with 
their eyes to the ground, and consequently see nothing. 
The New Yorkers have provided for this contingency, 
by having large marble tablets, like horizontal tomb- 
stones, let into the fag pavements of the trettoir in front 
of their shops, on which is engraven in duplicate, turn- 
ing both ways, their names and business; so, whether 
you walk up or down Broadway, if you cast your eyes 
downward so as not to see the placards above, you can- 
not help reading the inscriptions below. 

Every traveller who has visited this city has spoken 
of the numerous fires which take place in it, and the 
constant ranning, scampering, hallooing, and trumpeting 
of the firemen with their engines; but I do not observe 
that any one has attempted to investigate the causes 
which produce, generally speaking, three or four fires in 
the twenty-four hours. New York has certainly great 
capabilities, and every chance of improvement as a city ; 
for, about one house in twenty is burnt dowtrevery year, 
and is always rebuilt in a superior manner. But, as to 
the causes, I havo, after minute enquiry, discovered as 
follows. These fires are occasioned— 

Ist. By the notorious carelessness of black servants, 
and the custom of smoking cigars all the day long. 

2d. By the knavery of men without capital, who in- 
sure to double and treble the value of their stock, and 
realise an honest penny by setting fire to their stores. 
(This is one reason why you can seldom recover from a 
fire-office without litigation.) 

3d. From the hasty and unsubstantial way in which 
houses are built up, the rafters and beams often commu- 
nicating with the flues of the chimneys. 

4th. Conflagrations of houses not insured, effected by 
agents employed by the fre insurance companies, as a 
punishment to some, and a warning to others, who have 
neglected to take out policies. 

These were gravely stated to me as the causes of so 
many fires in New York. I cannot vouch for the truth 
of the last, although I feel bound to mention it. I hap- 
pen to be lodged opposite to two fire engine houses, so 
that I always know when thereisa fire. Indeed, so does 
every body ; for the church nearest to it tolls its bell, and 
this tolling is repeated by all the others; and as there 
are more than three hundred churches in New York, if a 
fire takes place no one can say that he is not aware of it. 

The duty of firemen is admirably performed by the 
young men of the city, who have privileges for a servi- 
tude of seven years; but they pay too dearly for their 
privileges, which are an exemption from militia and jury 
summons. Many of them are taken off by consump- 
tions, fevers, and severe catarrhs, engendered by the 
severe trials to which they are exposed: the sudden 
transitions from extreme heat to extreme cold in winter, 
being summoned up from a warm bed, when the ther- 
mometer is below zero—then exposed to the scorching 
flames—and afterward, (as I have frequently seen them 
myself,) with the water hanging in icicles upon their 
saturated clothes. To recruit themselves after their fa- 
tigue and exhaustion, they are compelled to drink, and 
thus it is no wonder that their constitutions are under- 
mined. It is, nevertheless, a favourite service, as the 
young men have an opportunity of showing courage and 
determination, which raises them high in the opinion of 
their brother citizens. 

I made a purchase at a store; an intelligent looking 
little boy brought it home for me. As he walked by my 
side, he amused me very much by putting the following 
questions :— 

“ Pray, captain, has Mr. Easy left the King of Eng- 
land’s service ?” 

“T think he has,” replied 1; “if you recollect, he 
married and went on shore.” 

“ Have you seen Mr. Japhet lately ?” was the next 
query. 

“ Not very lately,” replied I; “the last time 1 saw 
him was at the publisher’s.” 

The little fellow went away, perfectly satisfied that 
they were both alive and well. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The dogs are all tied up, and the musquitoes have broke 
loose—it is high time to leave New York, 

The American steamboats have been often described. 
When I first saw one of the largest sweep round the 
battery, with her two decks, the upper one screened with 
snow-white awnings—the gay dresses of the ladies—the 
variety of colours—it reminded me of a floating garden, 
and I fancied that Isola Bella, on the Lake of Como, 
had got under weigh, and made the first steam voyage to 
America. 

The Hudson is a noble stream, flowing rapidly through 
its bold and deep bed. Already it has many associations 
connected with it—a great many for the time which has 
elapsed since Henrick Hudson first explored it. Where 
is the race of red men who hunted on its banks, or fished 
and paddled their canoes in itsstream! They have dis- 
appeared from the earth, and scarce a vestige remains of 
them, except in history. No portion of this world was 
ever intended to remain for ages untenanted. Beasts of 
prey and noxious reptiles are permitted to exist in the 
wild and uninhabited regions until they are swept away 
by the broad stream of civilisation, which, as it pours 
along, drives them from hold to hold, until they finally 
disappear. So it is with the more savage nations: they 
are but tenants at will, and never were intended to re- 
roain longer than till the time when civilisation, with the 
gospel, arts, and sciences, in her train, should appear, 
and claim as her own that portion of the universe which 
they occupy. 

About thirty miles from New Y ork is Tarrytown, the 
abode of Washington Irving, who has here embosomed 
himself in his own region of romance; for Sleepy Hol- 
low lies behind his domicile. Nearly opposite to it, is 
the sight of a mournful reality—the spot where poor 
Major André was hung up as a spy. 

You pass the state prison, built on a spot which still 
retains its Indian name—Sing Sing—rather an odd name 
for a prison, where people are condemned to perpetual 
silence. It is a fine building of white marble, like a 
palace—very appropriate for that portion of the sovereign 
people, who may qualify themselves for a residence in it. 

I had a genuine Yankee story from one of the party 
on deck. I was enquiring if the Hudson was frozen up 
or not during the winter? This led to a conversation 
as to the severity of the winter, when one man, by way 
of proving how cold it was, said—* Why, I had a cow 
on my lot up the river, and last winter she got in among 
the ice, and was carried down three niles before we could 
get her out again. The consequence has been, that she 
has milked nothing but ice creams ever since.” 

When you have ascended about fifty miles, the bed of 
the river becomes contracted and deeper, and it pours its 
waters rapidly through the highlands on each side, baving 
at some distant time forced its passage through a chain 
of rocky mountains. It was quite dark long before we 
arrived at West Point, which I had embarked to visit. 
A storm hung over us, and as we passed through the 
broad masses piled up on each side of the river, at one 
moment illuminated by the lightning as it burst from the 
opaque clouds, and the next towering in sullen gloom, 
the effect was sublime. 

Here I am at West Point. 
> West Point is famous in the short history of this 
‘country. It is the key of the Hudson river. The traitor 
Arnold had agreed to deliver it up to the English, and it 
was on his return from arranging the terms with Arnold, 
that André was captured and hung. 

At present, a military college is established here, which 
turns out about forty officersevery year. Although they 
receive commissions in any regiment of the American 
army when there may be vacancies, they are all educated 
as engineers. The democrats have made several attempts 
to break up this establishment, as savouring too much of 
monarchy, but hitherto have been unsuccessful. It 
would be a pity if they did succeed, for such has been 
the demand lately for engineers to superintend railroads 
and canals, that a large portion of them have resigned 
their commissions, and found employment in the differ- 
ent states. This consideration alone is quite sufficient 
to warrant the keeping up of the college, for civil engi- 
neers are a sine gua non in a country like America, and 
they are always ready to serve should their military ser- 
vices be required. There was an inspection at the time 
I was there, and it certainly was highly creditable to the 
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students, as well as to those who superintend the various 
departments. 

When I awoke the next morning, I threw open the 
blinds of my windows, which looked out upon the river, 
and really was surprised and delighted. A more beau- 
tiful view I never gazed upon. The Rhine was fresh in 
my memory ; but, although the general features of the 
two rivers are not dissimilar, there is no one portion of 
the Rhine which can be compared to the Hudson at 
West Point. It was what you may imagine the Rhine 
to have been in the days of Cesar, when the lofty moun- 
tains through which it sweeps were not bared and naked 
as they now are, but clothed with forests, and rich in all 
the variety and beauty of undisturbed nature. 

There is a sweet little spot not far from the college, 
where a tomb has been erected in honour of Kosciusko— 
it is called Kosciusko’s Garden. I often sat there and 
talked over the events of the war of independence. Many 
anecdotes were narrated to me, some of them very origi- 
nal. I will mention one or two which have not escaped 
my memory. 

One of the officers who most distinguished himself in 
the struggle was a General Stark; and the following is 
the speech he is reported to have made to his men pre- 
vious to an engagement :— 

Now, my men, you see them ere Belgians ; every man 
of them bought by the King of England at 17s. 6d. a 
head, and I’ve a notion he paid too dear forthem. Now, 
my men, we either beats them this day, or Molly Stark’s 
a widow.” He did beat them, and in his despatch to 
head-quarters he wrote—“ We've bad a dreadful hot day 
of it, general, and I’ve lost my horse, saddle, and bridle, 
and all.” 

In those times, losing a saddle and éridle was as bad 
as losing a horse. 

At the same affair, the captain commanding the out- 
posts was very lame, and he thought proper thus to ad- 
dress his men :— 

“ Now, my lads, you see we’re only an outpost, and 
we are not expected to beat the whole army in face of 
us. The duty of an outpost, when the enemy comes on, 
is to go in, ¢reeing it, and keeping ourselves not exposed. 
Now, you have my orders; and asI ama /ittle lame, I'll 
go in first, and mind you do your duty and come in 
after me.” 

I passed several days at this beautiful spot, which is 
much visited by the Americans. Some future day, when 
America shall have become wealthy, and New York the 
abode of affluence and ease, what taste may not be 
lavished on the banks of this noble river! and what a 
lovely retreat will be West Point, if permitted to remain 
in all its present wildness and grandeur ! 

I re-embarked at midnight in the steamboat descending 
from Albany, and which is fitted out as a night boat. 
When I descended into the cabin, it presented a whim- 
sical sight: two rows of bed-places on each side of the 
immense cabin, running right fore and aft; three other 
rows in the centre, each of these five rows having three 
bed-places, one over the other. There were upwards of 
five hundred people, lying in every variety of posture, 
and exhibiting every state and degree of repose—from 
the loud uneasy snorer lying on his back, to the deep 
sleeper tranquil as death. I walked up and down 
through these long ranges of unconsciousness, thinking 
how much care was for the time forgotten. But as the 
air below was oppressive, and the moon was beautiful 
in the heavens, I went on deck, and watched the swift 
career of the vessel, which, with a favouring tide, was 
flying past the shores at the rate of twenty miles an hour 
—one or two people only, out of so many hundreds on 
board of her, silently watching over the great principle of 
locomotion. The moon sank down, and the sun rose 
and gilded the verdure of the banks and the spires of the 
city of New York, as I reveled in my own thoughts and 
enjoyed the luxury of being alone—a double luxury in 
America, where the people are gregarious, and would 
think themselves very ill-bred if they allowed you one 
moment for meditation or self-examination. 





—— 
CHAPTER V. 

Stepped on board of the Narraganset steam-vessel for 
Providence. Here is a fair specimen of American travel- 
ing :—From New York to Providence, by the Long Is- 
land Sound, is two hundred miles; and this is accom 



















































































ircumstances, in thirteen hours: 
; by railroad, in 
makes, from New York to Boston, 
an average speed of sixteen miles an hour, stoppages in- 


Provide e | Boston, forty mules 


ust confess, rather surprised, when in the 
lroad cars, to find that we were passing through a 

d, with tombstones on both sides of us. In 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, where the pilgrim 
fathers first landed—the two states that take pride to 
hemselves (and with justice) for superior morality and 
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strict exercise of religious observances—they look down 
upon the other states of the union, especially New York, 
ind t, “I thank thee, Lord, that I am not as that 


publican.’ Yet here, in Rhode [sland, are the sleepers 
of the railway laid over the sleep rs in death; here do 
they grind down the bones of their ancestors for the sake 
of gain, and consecrated earth is desecrated by the iron 


wheels, loaded with mammon-seeking mortals. And 
this in the purit snical state of Rhode Island! Would 

iy engineer have ventured to propose such a line in 
England! I think not. After all, it is but human nature. 
I have run over the world a long while, and have always 
observed that people are very religious so long as religion 
loes not interfere with their pockets; but, with gold in 
one hand and godliness in the other, the tangible is al- 
ways preferred to the immaterial. In America every 
sacrificed to time; for time is money. The 


thing 1s 

New Yorkers would have dashed right through the 
church itself; but then, they are publicans, and don’t 
pre » be vd. 


Boston is a fine city, and, as a commercial one, almost 


Is Weil SI ited as New York. It has, however, lost a 
la portion of its commerce, which the latter has gra- 
vrested from it, and it must eventually lose much 

mo I'he population of Boston is about eighty thou- 
and, and it has probably more people of leisure in it 

(that is, out of business and living on their own means) 
than even Philadelphia; taking into the estimate the 
differ:'nce between the populations. They are more 
learned and scientific here than at New York, though 


t 


not more so than at Philadelphia; but they are more 

‘lhe Mas- 
sachusetts people are very fond of comparing their coun- 
The scenery is not unlike; 


English than in any other city in America. 


try with that of England. 


but it is not like England in its high state of cultivation. 





Stone walls are bad substitutes for green hedges. Still, 
there are some lovely spots in the environs of Boston. 
Mount Auburn, laid out as a P la Chaise, is, in 
natural beauties, far superior to any other place of the 
kind. One would almost wish to be buried there; and 
the proprietors, anxious to have it peopled, offer, by their 
irrangements as to the price of places of interment, a 
handsome premium to those who will soonest die and be 
buried—which is certainly a consideration. 

Hresh Pond is also a very romantic spot. It is a lake 
fa t two lred acres, Whose water is so pure that 
the ice is transparent as glass. Its proprietor clears 
tnany thousand dollars a year by the sale of it. It is 
cut out in blocks of three feet square, and supplies most 
parts of America down to New Orleans ; and every win- 
ter latterly two or three ships have been loaded and sent 
to Calcutta, by which a very handsome profit has been 
ealised 

Since I have been here, I have made every enquiry 
relative to the sea-serpent which frequents this coast 
alone. ‘There are many hundreds of most 1 spectable 
people, who, on other points, would be considered as 
incapable of falsehvod, who declare they have seen the 
animals, and v h for their existence. It is rather sin- 
gular that in America there is but one copy of Bishop 
Pontopy n’s work on Norway, and in it the sea-ser- 
pent is described, and a rough wooll-cut of its appearance 
given. In all the American newspapers a drawing was 
siven of the animal as described by those who saw it, 
and it proved to be almost a /fauc-simile of the one de- 

bed by the bishop in his work. 

Now that we are on marine matters, I must notice the 
prodigious size of the lobsters off Boston coast: they 


could stow a dozen common English lobsters under their 

ts of mail. My very wuch respected friend, Sir Isaac 
Coffin, when he was here, once laid a wager that he 
would produce a lobster weighing thirty pounds, The 
bet was accepted, and the admiral despatched people to 
the proper quarter to procure one: but they were not 
then in season, and could not be had. ‘The admiral, not 
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| liking to Jose his money, brought up, instead of the lobs- 
| ter, the affidavits of certain people that they had often 
| seen lobsters of that size and weight. ‘The affidavits of 
the deponents he submitted to the other party, and pre- 
| tended that he had won the wager. The case was re- 
ferred to arbitration, and the admiral was cast with the 
following pithy reply, “ Depositions are not lobsters.” 

Massachusetts is certainly very English in its scenery, 
| and Boston essentially English as a city. The Bos- 
| tonians assert that they are more English than we are, 
| that is, that they have strictly adhered to the old English 
| customs and manners, as handed down to them previ- 
| ous to the revolution. That of sitting a very long while 

at their wine after dinner, is one which they certainly 
| adhere to, and which, J think, would be more honoured 
; in the breach than the observance; but their hospitality 
|is unbounded, and you do, as an Englishman, feel at 
| home with them. I agree with the Bostonians so far, 
| that they certainly appear to have made no change in 
their manners and customs for these last hundred years. 
| You meet here with frequent specimens of the Old Eng- 
| lish Gentleman, descendants of the best old English 
| families who settled here long before the revolution, and 
are now living on their incomes, with a town house and 
a country seat to retire to during the summer season. 
| The society of Boston is very delightful; it wins upon 
| you every day, and that is the greatest compliment that 
| can be paid {o it. 
| Perhaps of all the Americans the Bostonians are the 
| most sensitive to any illiberal remarks made upon the 
country, for they consider themselves, and pride them- 
selves, as being peculiarly English; while, on the con- 
| trary, the majority of the Americans deny that they are 
English. There certainly is less intermixture of foreign 
blood in this city than in any other in America. It will 
appear strange, but so wedded are they to old customs, 
even to John Bullism, that it is not more than seven or 
eight years that French wines have been put on the 
Boston tables, and become in general use in this city. 

It is a pity that this feeling towards England is not 
likely to continue; indeed, even at this moment it is 
gradually wearing away. Self-interest governs the 
world, At the declaration of the last war with England, 
it was the northern states which were so opposed to it, 
and the southern who were in favour of it; but now cir- 
| cumstances have changed; the northern states, since the 
| advance in prosperity and increase of produce in the 
| southern and western states, feel aware that it is only as 
| manufacturing states that they can hold their rank with 
| the others. ‘Their commerce has decreased since the 
| completion of the Erie and Ohio canals, and during the 
war they discovered the advantage that would accrue to 
them, as manufacturers, to supply the southern and 
western markets. The imports of English goods have 
nearly ruincd them. They now manufacture nothing 
but course articles, and as you travel through the eastern 
countries, you are surprised to witness splendid fabrics 
commenced, but, for want of encouragement, not finished. 
This has changed the interests of the opponent states. 
The southern are very anxious to remain at peace with 
England, that their produce may find a market ; while 
the northern, on the contrary, would readily consent to 
a war, that they might shut out the English manu- 
factures, and have the supply entirely in their own 
hands, ‘T’he eastern states (I particularly refer to Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island) offer a proof 
of what can be effected by economy, prudence, and indus- 
try. Except om the borders of the rivers, the lands are 
generally sterile, and the climate is severe, yet, perhaps, 
the population is more at its ease than in any other part 
| of the union; but the produce of the states is not suffi- 
cient for the increasing population, or rather what the 
population would have been had it not migrated every 
year to the west and south. They set a higher value 
upon good connections in these poor states than they do 
in others; and if a daughter is to be married, they will 
ask what family the suitor is of, and if it bears a good 
name, they are quite indifferent as to whether he has a 
cent or not. It is remarkable that if a man has three or 
four sons in these states, one will be a lawyer, another a 
medical man, another a clergyman, and one will remain 
at hoine to take the property ; and thus, out of the pro- 
ceeds of a farm, perhaps not containing more than fifty 
acres, all these young men shall be properly educated, 
and in turn sent forth to the west and south, where they 





sent to congress as senators and representatives. Indus- 
try and frugality are the only entailed estate bequeathed 


from father to son. Yet this state alone manufactures 
to the value of 86,282,616 dollars in the year. Asa 
general axiom it may fairly be asserted, that the more 
sterile the soil, the more virtuous, industrious, and frugal 
are the inhabitants; and it may be added, that such a 
country sends out more clever and intelligent men than 
one that is nominally more blessed by Providence. Tho 
fact is, without frugality and industry the eastern states 
could not exist; they become virtues of necessity, and 
are the basis of others; whilst, where there is abundance, 
vice springs up and idleness takes deep root. 

The pepulation of Massachusetts is by the last returns 
701,331 souls. I rather think the proportion of women 
to men is very great. 

An energetic and enterprising people are anxious for 
an investigation into cause and eflect, a search into 
which is, after all, nothing but curiosity well directed, 
and the most curious of all men is the philosopher, 
Curiosity, therefore, becomes a virtue or a small vice, ac- 
cording to the use made of it. ‘The Americans are exces- 
sively curious, especially the mob; they cannot bear 
any thing like a secret,—that’s unconstitutional. It may 
be remembered, that the catholic convent near Boston, 
which had existed many years, was attacked by the mob 
and pulled down. I was enquiring into the cause of 
this outrage in a country where all forms of religion are 
tolerated ; and an American gentleman told me, that 
although other reasons had been adduced for it, he fully 
believed, in his own mind, that the majority of the mob 
were influenced more by curiosity than any other feel- 
ing. The convent was sealed to them, and they were 
determined to know what was init. “ Why, sir,” con- 
tinued he, “I will lay a wager that if the authorities were 
to nail together a dozen planks, and fix them upon the 
common, with a caution to the public that they were not 
to go near or touch them, in twenty-four hours a mob 
would be raised to pull them down and ascertain what 
the planks contained.” I mention this conversation to 
show in what manner this American gentleman attempted 
to palliate ope of the grossest outrages ever committed 
by his countrymen. 


—p 
CHAPTER VI. 


Crossed over to New Jersey, and took the railroad, to 
view the falls of the Passaic river, about fifteen miles 
from New York. This water-power has given birth to 
Paterson, a town with ten thousand inhabitants, where 
a variety of manufactures is carried on. A more beau- 
tifully wild spot can hardly be conceived ; and to a Eu- 
ropean who has been accustomed to travel far in search 
of the picturesque, it appears singular that at so short a 
distance from a large city, he should at once find him- 
self in the midst of such a strange combination of nature 
and art. Independent of their beauty, they are, perhaps, 
the most singular falls that are known to exist. The 
whole country is of trap formation, and the black 
rocks rise up strictly vertical. The river, which at the 
falls is about one hundred and twenty yards wide, pours 
over a bed of rock between hills covered with chestnut, 
walnut, pine, and sycamore, all mingled together, and 
descending to the edge of the bank; their bright and 
various foliage forming a lovely contrast to the clear 
rushing water. ‘The bed of black rock over which the 
river runs, is, at the fall, suddenly split in two, vertically, 
and across the whole width of the river. The fissure is 
about seventy feet deep, and not more than twelve feet 
wide at any part. Down into this chasm pour the 
whole water of the river, escaping from it, at a right 
angle, into a deep basin, surrounded with perpendicular 
rocks from eighty to ninety feet high. You may there- 
fore stand on the opposite side of the chasm, looking up 
the river, within a few feet of the fall, and watch the 
roaring waters as they precipitate themselves below. In 
this position, with the swift, clear, but not deep waters 
before you, forcing their passage through the rocky bed, 
with the waving trees on each side, their branches fea- 
thering to the water’s edge, or dipping and rising in the 
stream, you might imagine yourself far removed from 
your fellow men, and you feel that in such a beauteous 
spot you could well turn anchorite, and commune with 
nature alone. But turn round with your back to the 








gain an honourable independence, and very often are 





fall—look below, and all is changed : art in full activity 
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—millions of reels whirling in their sockets—the bright 
polished cylinders incessantly turning, and never tiring. 
What formerly was the occupation of thousands of in- 
dustrious females, who sat with their distaff at the cot- 
tage door, is now effected in a hundredth part of the 
time, and in every variety, by those compressed machines 
which require but the attendance of one child to several 
hundreds. But machinery cannot perform every thing, 
and notwithstanding this reduction of labour, the 
romantic falls of the Passaic find employment for the 
industry of thousands. 

We walked up the banks of the river above the fall, 
and met with about twenty or thirty urchins who were 
bathing at the mouth of the cut, made for the supply of 
the water-power to the manufactories below. The river 
is the property of an individual, and is very valuable: 
he receives six hundred dollars per annum for one square 
foot of water-power ; ten years hence it will be rented at 
a much higher price. 

We amused ourselves by throwing small pieces of 
money into the water, where it was about a fathom deep, 
for the boys to dive after; they gained them too easily ; 
we went to another part in the cut, where it was much 
deeper, and threw in a dollar. ‘The boys stood naked 
on the rocks, like so many cormorants, waiting to dart 
upon their prey ; when the dollar had had time to sink 
to the bottom the word was given—they all dashed down 
like lightning and disappeared. About a minote elapsed 
ere there was any sign of their reappearance, when they 
came up, one by one, breathless and flushed (like racers 
who had pulled up.) and at last the victor appeared with 
the dollar between his teeth. We left the juvenile Sam 
Patches,* and returned to the town. 

There is no part of the world, perhaps, where you 
have more difficulty in obtaining permission to be alone, 
and indulge in a reverie, thanin America. The Ameri- 
cans are as gregarious as school-boys, and think it an 
incivility to leave you by yourself. Every thing is done 
in crowds, and among a crowd. They even prefer a 
double bed to a single one, and I have often had the 
offer to sleep with me made out of real kindness. You 
must go “east of sunrise” (or west of sunset) if you 
would have solitude. 

I never was in a more meditative humour, more 
anxious to be left to my own dreamings, than when I 
ascended the railroad car with my companion to return 
to Jersey city ; we were the only two in that division of 
the car, and my friend, who understood me, had the 
complaisance to go fast asleep. I made sure that, for 
ar hour or two, I could indulge in my own castle-build- 
ings, and allow my fleeting thoughts to pass over my 
brain, like the scud over the moon. At our first stoppage 
a third party stepped in and seated himself between us. 
He looked at my companion, who was fast asleep. He 
turned to me, and I turned away my head. Once more 
was I standing at the falls of the Passaic; once more 
were the waters rolling down before me, the trees grace- 
fully waving their boughs to the breeze, and the spray 
cooling my heated brain; my brain was, like the camera- 
obscura, filled with the pleasing images, which I waiched 
as they passed before me so vividly portrayed, all in life 
and motion, when I was interrupted by— 

“ I was born in the very heart of Cheshire, sir.” 

Confound the fellow! The river, falls, foliage, all 
vanished at once: and I found myself sitting in a rail- 
road car (which I had been unconscious of), with a 
heavy lump of humanity by my side. I wished one of 
the largest Cheshire cheeses down his throat. 

“Indeed !” replied I, not looking at the man. 

« Yes sir—in the very heart of Cheshire.” 

« Would you had stayed there!” thought I, turning 
away to the window without replying. 

« Will you oblige me with a pinch of your snuff, sir ? 
I left my box at New York.” 

I gave him the box, and, when he had helped himself, 
laid it down on the vacant seat opposite to him, that he 
might aot have to apply again, and fell back and shut 
my eyes, as a hint to him that I did not wish to enter 





* Sam Patch, an American peripatetic, who used to 
amuse himself and astonish his countrymen by leaping 
down the different falls in Ainerica. He leaped down a 
portion of the Niagara withoutinjury ; but one fine day, 
having taken a drop teo much, he took a leap too much. 
He went down the Gen. vee Fallyand since that time he 
has not been seen or heard of. 





but they were delusive. 

“ T have been eighteen years in this country, sir.” 

“ You appear to be quite Americanised !” thought I; 
but I made him no answer. 


into conversation. A pause ensued, and I had hopes; | many other indescribables. 


“TI went up to Peterson, sir,” continued he (now | 


turning round to me, and speaking in my ear,) “ think- 


ing that I could get to Philadelphia by that route,and | 


found that I had made a mistake; so I have come | 
| sary articles of potation on this auspicious day: no! the 


back. I am ¢old there are some pretty falls there, sir.” 


“Would you were beneath them!” thought I; but I | 


could not help laughing at the idea of a man going to 
Paterson, and returning without seeing the falls! By this 
time he had awakened his companion, who, being 
American himself, and finding that there was to be no 
more sleep, took him up, in the American fashion, and 
put to him successively the following questions, all of 
which were answered without hesitation :—* What is 
your name? where are you from! where are you going! 
what is your profession? how many dollars bave you 
made? have you a wife and children?” All these being 
duly responded to, he asked my companion who I might 
be, and was told that I was an operative artist, and cae 
of the first cotton spinners in the country. 

This communication procured for me considerable 
deference from our new acquaintance during the re- 
mainder of our journey. He observed in the ear of my 
companion, that he thought I knew a thing or two. In 
a country like America the utilitarian will always com- 
mand respect. 


—<—- — 
CHAPTER VIII. 


The 4th of July, the sixty-first anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence ! 

Pop—pop—bang—pop—pop— bang — bang—bang ! 
Mercy on us! how fortunate it is that anniversaries 
come only once a year, Well, the Americans may have 
great reason to be proud of this day, and of the deeds of 
their forefathers, but why do they get so confoundedly 
drunk? why, on this day of independence, should they 
become so dependent upon posts and rails for support ! 
—The day is at last over; my head aches, but there 
will be many more aching heads to-morrow morning ! 

What a combination of vowels and consonants have 
been put together! what stiings of tropes, metaphors, 
and allegories have been used on this day ! what varieties 
and graduations of eloquence! ‘here are at least fifty 
thousand cities, towns, villages, and hamlets, spread over 
the surface of America—in each the Declaration of 
Independence has been read; in all one, and in some 
two or three, orations have been delivered, with as much 
gunpowder in them as in the squibs and crackers. But 
let me describe what I actually saw. 

The commemoration commenced, if the day did not, 
on the evening of the 3d, by the municipal police going 
round and pasting up placards, informing the citizens of 
New York, that all persons letting off fireworks would 
be taken into custody, which notice was immediately fol- 
lowed up by the little boys proving their independence 
of the authorities, by letting off squibs, crackers, and 
bombs; and cannons, made out of shin bones, which 


flew in the face of every passenger, in the exact ratio | 


that the little boys flew in the face of the authorities. 
This continued the whole night, and thus was ushered 


in the great and glorious day, illumined by a bright and | 


glaring sun (as if bespoken on purpose by the mayor 
and corporation,) with the thermometer at 90 
shade. 
was the precipitate escape, from a city visited with the 
plague of gunpowder, of respectable or timorous people 
in coaches, carriages, wagons, and every variety of 
vehicle. “My kingdom for a horse!” was the general 
cry of all those who could not stand fire. In the mean- 
while, the whole atmosphere was filled with independence. 
Such was the quantity of American flags which were 
hoisted on board of the vessels, hung out of windows, or 
carried about by little boys, that you saw more stars at 
noon-day that ever could be counted on the brightest 
night. On each side of the whole length of Broadway, 
were ranged booths and stands, similar to those at an 
English fair, and on which were displayed small plates 
of oysters, with a fork stuck in the board opposite to 
each plate; clams sweltering in the hot sun; pine- 
apples, boiled hams, pics, puddings, barley-sugar, and 





in the | 
The first sight which met the eye after sunrise, | 
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But what was 
markable, Broadway being three miles long, 
booths lining each side of it, in every booth there was a 
roast pig, large or small, as the centre attraction. Six 


most re- 


the 


ana 


" 


miles of roast pig! and that in New York city alone ; 
and roast pig in every other city, town, hamlet, and vil- 
lage, in the union. What association can there be 
between roast pig and independence ? Let it not be sup- 
posed that there was any deficiency in the very neces- 


booths were loaded with porter, ale, cider, mead, brandy, 
wine, ginger-beer, pop, suda-water, whisky, rum, punch, 
gin slings, cocktails, mint juleps, besides many other 
compounds, to name which nothing but the luxuri- 
ance of American-English could invent a word. Cer- 
tainly the preparations in the refreshment way were most 
imposing, and gave you some idea of what had to be 
gone through with on this auspicious day. Martial 
music sounded from a dozen quarters al once; and as 
you turned your head, you tacked to the first bars of a 
march from one band, the concluding bars of Yankee 
Doodle from another. At last the troops of militia and 
volunteers, who had been gathering in the park and 
other squares, made their appearance, well dressed and 
well equipped, and, in honour of the day, marching as 
independently as they well could. I did not see them 
go through many maneeuvres, but there was one which 
they appeared to excel in, and that was grounding arms 
I found that the current went toward 


and eating pies. 
There the 


Castle Garden, and away I went with it. 
troops were all collected on the green, shaded by the 
trees, and the effect was very beautiful. The artillery 
and infantry were drawn up in a line pointing to the 
water. The officers in their regimental and 
long white feathers, generals and aides-de-camp, colonels, 
cominandants, majors, all galloping up and down in front 
of the line—white horses and long tails appearing the 
most fashionable and correct. ‘The crowds assembled 
were, as American crowds usually are, quiet and well 
behaved. I recognised many of my literary friends turned 
into generals, and flourishing their swords instead of 
their pens. ‘The scene was very animating; the ship- 
ping at the wharfs were loaded with star-spangled ban- 
ners ; steamers paddling in every direction, were covered 
with flags; the whole beautiful Sound was alive with 
boats and sailing vessels, all flaunting with pennants and 
streamers. It was, as Ducrow would call it, « A Grand 
Military and Aquatic Spectacle.” 

Then the troops marched up into town again, and so 
did I follow them as I used to do the reviews in Eng- 
All creation appeared to be 


dresses 


land, when a boy. inde- 
pendent on this day; some of the horses particularly 
so, for they would not keep “in no line not no how.” 
Some preferred going sideways like crabs, others went 
not go at all, others went a 


few parted company with 


backwards, some would 
great deal too fast, and not a 
their riders, whom they kicked off just to show their 
independence ; but let them go which way they would, 
And the 
women were in the same predicament: they might dance 
right, or dance left, it was only out of the fryipg-pan into 
the fire, for it was pop, pop; fiz, pop, bang; so 
that you literally trod upon gunpowder. 

When the troops marched up Bro idway, louder even 
than the music were to be heard of delight 
from the children at the crowded windows on each side 
“Ma! ma! there’s pa!” “Oh! there’s John.” 

« Look at uncle on his big horse.” 

The troops did not march in very good order, because, 
independently of their not knowing how, there was a 
great deal of independence to contend with. At one 
time an omnibus and four would drive in and cut off the 
general and his staff from his division ; at another, a cart 
would roll in and insist upon following close upon the 
band of music; so that it was a mixed procession— 
generals, omnibus and four, music, cart-loads of bricks, 
troops, omnibus and pair, artillery, hackney-coach, &c. 
&c. Notwithstanding all this, they at last arrived at 
the city hall, when those who were old enough heard the 
Declaration of Independence read for the sixty-first time; 
and then it was—* Begone, brave army, and don’t kick 


they could not avoid the squibs and crackers. 
bang ; 


the s 


ream 


up a row.” 

I was invited to dine with the mayor and corporation 
at the city hall. We sat down in the hall of justice, and 
certainly, great justice was done to the dinner, which (as 
the wife says to her husband afier a party, where tho 
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second course follows the first with unusual celerity) 
«went off remarkably well.” The crackers popped out- 
side, and the champaign popped in. The celerity of 
the Americans at a public dinner is very commendable ; 
they speak only now and then; and the toasts follow so 
fast, that you have just time to empty your glass, before 
you are requested to fill again. Thus the arranged 
toasts went off rapidly, and after them, any one might 
withdraw. I waited till the thirteenth toast, the last on 
the paper, to wit, the ladies of America; and, having 
previously, in a speech from the recorder, bolted Bunker's 
Hill and New Orleans, I thought I might as well bolt 
myself, as I wished to see the fireworks, which were to 
be very splendid. 

Unless you are an amateur, there is no occasion to go 
to the various places of public amusement where the fire- 
works are let off, for they are sent up every where in 
such quantities that you hardly know which way to 
turn your eyes. It is, however, advisable to go into 
some place of safety, for the little boys and the big boys 
have all got their supply of rockets, which they fire off 
in the streets—some running horizontally up the pave- 
ment, and sticking into the back of a passenger; and 
others mounting slantingdicularly and Paul-Prying into 
the bed-room windows on the third floor or attics, just to 
see how things are going on there. Took in any point 
of the compass, and you will see a shower of rockets in 
the sky: turn from New York to Jersey city, from Jer- 
sey city to Brooklyn, and shower is answered by shower 
on either side of the water. Hoboken repeats the signal: 
and thus it is carried on to the east, the west, the north, 
and the south, from Rhode Island to the Missouri, from 
the Canada frontier to jthe Gulf of Mexico. At the 
various gardens the combinations were very beautiful, 
and exceeded any thing that I had witnessed in London 
or Paris. What with sea-serpents, giant rockets scaling 
heaven, Bengal lights, Chinese fires, Italian suns, fairy 
bowers, crowns of Jupiter, exeranthemums, Tartar 
temples, Vesta’s diadems, magic circles, morning glories, 


stars of Columbia, and temples of liberty, all America 
was in a blaze; and, in addition to this mode of mani- 
festing its joy, all America was tipsy. 


There is something grand in the idea of a national 
intoxication. In this world, vices on a grand scale dilate 
into virtues; he who murders one man, is strung up 
with ignominy ; but he who murders twenty thousand 
has a statue to his memory, and is handed down to pos- 
terity asahero., A staggering individual is a laughable, 
and sometimes, a disgusting spectacle ; but the whole of 
a vast continent reeling, offering a holocaust of its brains 
for mercies vouchsafed, is an appropriate tribute of gra- 
titude for the rights of equality and the leveling spirit of 


their institutions. 


— 


CHAPTER IX. 
Once more flying up the noble Hudson. After you 
have passed West Point, the highlands, through which 
the river has forced its passage, gradually diminish, and, 


as the shore becomes level, so does the country become 
more fertile. 

We passed the manor of Albany, as it is called, being 
a Dutch grant of land, now in the possession of one per- 
son, a Mr. Van Renssalaer, and equal to many a Ger- 
man principality, being twenty miles by forty-eight miles 
equare. Mr. Van Renssalaer still retains the old title of 
patroon. It is generally supposed in England that, in 
America, all property must be divided between the child- 
ren at the decease of the parent. This is not the case. 
The entailing of estates was abolished by an act of con- 
gress in 1788, but a man may wil away his property 
entirely to his eldest son if he pleases. This is, how- 
ever, seldom done; public opinion is too strong against 
it, and the Americans fear public opinion beyond the 
grave. Indeed, were a man so to act, the other claimants 
would probably appeal to have the will set aside upon 
the grounds of lunacy, and the sympathy of an American 


jury would decree in their favour. 


As you ascend to Albany city, the banks of the river 
are very fertile and beautiful, and the river is spotted 
with many very picturesque little islands. ‘The country 
seats, which fringe the whole line of shore, are all built 
in the same, and very bad style. Every house or tene- 
ment, be it a palace or a cottage, has its porticoes and pil- 
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lars—a string of petty Parthenons, which tite you by 
their uniformity and pretence. 

I had intended to stop at Hudson, that I might pro- 
ceed from thence to New Lebanon, to visit the shaking 
quakers ; but, as I discovered that there was a community 
of them not five miles from Troy, I, to avoid a fatiguing 
journey, left Albany, and continued on to that city. 

Albany is one of the oldest Dutch settlements, and 
among its inhabitants are to be found many of the de- 
scendants of the Dutch aristocracy. Indeed, it may even 
now be considered as a Dutch city. It is the capital of 
the state of New York, with a population of nearly 
30,000. Its commerce is very extensive, as it is here 
that the Erie canal communications with the far west, 
as well ns the eastern states, debouche into the Hudson. 

We have here a singular proof, not only of the rapi- 
dity with which cities rise in America, but also how 
superior energy will overcome every disadvantage. Lit- 
tle more than twenty years ago, Albany stood by itself, 
a large and populous city without a rival, but its popu- 
lation was chiefly Dutch. The Yankees from the eastern 
states came down and settled themselves at Troy, not 
five miles distant, in opposition to them. It would be 
supposed that Albany could have crushed this city in its 
birth, but it could not, and Troy is now a beautiful city, 
with its mayor, its corporation, and a population of 
20,000 souls, and divides the commerce with Albany, 
from which most of the eastern trade has been ravished. 
The inhabitants of Albany are termed Albanians, those 
of Troy, Trojans! In one feature these cities are very 
similar, being both crowded with lumber and pretty girls. 

I went out to see the shakers at Niskayuna. So much 
has already been said about their tenets that I shall not 
repeat them, farther than to observe, that all their goods 
are in common, and that, although the sexes mix to- 
gether, they profess the vows of celibacy and chastity. 
Their lands are in excellent order, and they are said to 
be very rich.* 

We were admitted into a long room on the ground- 
floor, where the shakers were seated on forms, the men 
opposite to the women, and apart from each other. The 
men were in their waistcoats and shirt sleeves, twiddling 
their thumbs, and looking awfully puritanical. The 
women were attired in dresses of very light striped cot- 








ton, which hung about them like full dressing-gowns, 
and concealed all shape and proportions, A plain mob- 
cap on their heads, and a thick muslin handkerchief in 
many folds over their shoulders, completed their attire. 
They each held in their hands a pocket-handkerchief as 
large as a towel, and of almost the same substance. But 
the appearance of the women was melancholy and un- 
natural; I say unnatural, because it required to be 
accountedfor. They had all the advantages of exercise 
and labour in the open air, good food, and good clothing; 
they were not overworked, for they are not required to 
work more than they please; and yet there was some- 
thing so pallid, so unearthly in their complexions, that it 
gave you the idea that they had been taken up from their 
coffins a few hours after their decease: not a hue of 
health, not a vestige of colour in any cheek or lip ;—one 
cadaverous yellow tinge prevailed. And yet there were 
to be seen many faces very beautiful, as far as regarded 
outline, but they were the features of the beautiful in 
death. The men, on the contrary, were ruddy, strong, 
and vigorous. Why, then, this difference between the 
sexes, where they each performed the same duties, where 
none were taxed beyond their strength, and all were well 
fed and clothed ! 

After a silence of ten minutes, one of the men of the 
community, evidently a coarse and illiterate person, rose 
and addressed a few words to the spectators, requesting 
them not to laugh at what they saw, but to behave them- 
selves properly, &c., and then he sat down. 

One of the leaders then burst out into a hymn, to a 
jigging sort of tune, and all the others joined chorus. 
After the hymn was sung they all rose, put away the 





* I should be very sorry to take away the character of 
any community, but, as I was a little skeptical as to the 
possibility of the vow of chastity being observed under 
circumstances above alluded to, 1 made some enquiries, 
and having met with one who had seceded from the 
fraternity, I discovered that my opinion of human nature 
was correct, and the conduct of the shakers not alto- 
gether so. I must not enter into details, as they would 
be unfit for publication. 


forms on which they had been seated, and stood in lines, 
eight in a row, men and women separate, facing each 
other, and about ten feet apart—the ranks of men being 
flanked by the boys, and those of the women by the 
girls, They commenced their dancing by advancing in 
rows, just about as far as profane people do in L’été 
when they dance quadrilles, and then retreated the same 
distance, all keeping regular time, and turning back to 
back after every third advance. The movement was 
rather quick, and they danced to their own singing, of 
the following beautiful composition :— 


Law, law, de lawdel law, 
Law, law, de law, 

Law, law, de lawdel law, 
Lawdel, lawdel, law— 


keeping time also with the hands as well as feet, the for- 
mer raised up to the chest, and hanging down like the 
fore-paws of a danving bear. After a quarter of an hour 
they sat down again, and the women made use of their 
large towel pocket-handkerchiefs to wipe off the perspi- 
ration. Another hymn was sung, and then the same 
person addressed the spectators, requesting them not to 
laugh, and enquiring if any of them felt a wish to be 
saved—adding “ Not one of you, 1 don’t think.” He 
looked round at all of us with the most ineffable con- 
tempt, and then sat down, and they sang another hymn, 
the burden of which was— 


“ Our souls are saved, and we are free 
From vice and all in-i-quity.” 


which was a very comfortable delusion, at all events. 

They then rose again, put away the forms as before, 
and danced in another fashion. Instead of L’été, it was 
Grande Ronde. About ten men and women stood in 
two lines in the centre of the room, as a vocal band of 
music, while all the others, two and two, women first 
and men following, promenaded round, with a short 
quick step, to the tune chanted in the centre. As they 
went round and round, shaking their paws up and down 
before them, the scene was very absurd, and I could have 
laughed had I not felt disgusted at such a degradation of 
rational and immortal beings. This dance lasted a long 
while, until the music turned to croaking, and the per- 
spiration was abundant; they stopped at last, and then 
announced that their exercise was finished. I waited a 
little while after the main body had dispersed, to speak 
with one of the elders. “I will be with you directly,” 
replied he, walking hastily away; but be never came 
back. ° 

I never heard the principle upon which they dance. 
David danced before the ark; but it is to be presumed 
that David danced as well as he sung. At least he 
thought so; for when his wife Michael laughed at him, 
he made her conduct a ground of divorce. 

Every community which works in common, and is 
provided for in the mass, must become rich, especially 
when it has no children to maintain. It is like receiving 
a person’s labour in exchange for victuals and clothing 
only, and this is all I can perceive that can be said in 
favour of these people. Suffice it to say, I have a very 
bad opinion of them: and were I disposed to dilate on 
the subject, I should feel no inclination to treat them 
with the lenity shown to them by other travellers. 

From this mockery, I went to see what had a real 
tendency to make you feel religious—the Falls of the 
Mohawk, about three miles from Troy. Picturesque 
and beautiful as all falling water is, to describe it is ex- 
tremely difficult, unless, indeed by a forced simile; the 
flow of language is too tame for the flow of water; but 
if the reader can imagine a ledge of black rocks, about 
sixty or seventy feet high, and that over this ledge was 
poured simultaneously the milk of some millions of cows, 
he will then have some idea of the beauty of the cream- 
ing Falls of the Mohawk, imbedded as they are in their 
wild and luxuriant scenery. 

Close to the falls, I perceived a few small wooden 
shealings, appearing, under the majestic trees which over- 
shadowed them, more like dog-kennels than the habita- 
tions of men: they were tenanted by Irish emigrants, 
who had taken work at the new locks forming on the 
Erie canal. I went up to them. In a tenement about 
fourteen feet by ten, lived an Irishman, his wife, and 
family, and seven boys as he called them, young men 
from twenty to thirty years of age, who boarded with 





him. There was but one bed, on which slept the man, 
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his wife, and family. Above the bed were some planks 
extending half way the length of the shealing, and there 
slept the seven boys, without any mattrass, or even straw, 
to lie upon. I entered into conversation with them ; 
they complained bitterly of the times, saying that their 
pay was not 2s. 6d. of our money per day, and that they 
could not live upon it. This was true, but the dis- 
tress had been communicated to all parts, and they were 
fortunate in finding work at all, as mest of the public 
works had been discontinued. I mentioned to them that 
the price of labour in Ohio, Illinois, and the west, was 
said to be two dollars a day, and asked them, why they 
did not go there? They replied, that such was the price 
quoted, to induce people to go, but that they never could 
find it when they arrived ; that the clearing of new lands 
was attended with ague and fever; and that if once 
down with these diseases there was no one to help them 
to rise again. I looked for the pig, and there he was, 
sure enough, under the bed. 


—<—— 


CHAPTER X. 


Troy, like a modern academy, is classical, as well as 
commercial, having Mount Olympus on one side, and 
Mount Ida in its rear. The panorama from the summit 
of the latter is splendid. A few years back a portion of 
Mount Ida made a slip, and the avalanche destroyed 
several cottages and five or six individuals, The ava- 
Janche took place on a dark night and in a heavy snow 
storm. Two brick kilns were lighted at the time, and, 
as the mountain swept them away, the blaze of the dis- 
turbed fires called out the fire engines, otherwise more 
lives would have been lost. Houses, stables, and sheds, 
were all hurled away together. Horses, children, and 
women, rolled together in confusion. One child had a 
very strange escape. It had been forced out of its bed, 
and was found on the top of a huge mass of clay, weigh- 
ing forty or fifty tons; he was crying, and asking who 
had put him there. Had all the inhabitants of the cot- 
tages been within, at least forty must have perished ; but 
notwithstanding the severity of the weather, the day 
being Sunday, they had all gone to evening meeting, and 
thus, being good Christians, they were for once rewarded 
for it on this side of the grave. 

As I surveyed the busy scene below me, the gentle- 
man who accompanied me to the summit of the moun- 
tain, informed me that forty-three years ago his father 
was the first settler, and that then there was but his one 
hut in the place where now stood the splendid town. 

But signs of the times were manifest here also. Com- 
merce had stopped for the present, and a long line of 
canal boats were laid up for want of employment. 

I remained two hours perched upon the top of the 
mountain. I should not have stayed so long, perhaps, had 
they not brought me a basket of cherries, so that I could 
gratify more senses than one. I felt becomingly classi- 
cal whilst sitting on the precise birthplace of Jupiter, 
attended by Pomona, with Troy at my feet, and Mount 
Olympus in the distance; but I was obliged to descend 
to lumber ana gin-slings, and I set off for Albany, where 
Ihad an engagement, having been invited to attend at 
the examination of the young ladies at the seminary. 

Here again is a rivalry between Albany and Troy, 
each of them glorying in possessing the largest seminary 
for the education of young ladies, who are sent from 
every state of the union, to be finished off at one or the 
other of them, Here, and indeed in many other esta- 
blishments, the young ladies, upon quitting it, have di- 
plomas given to them, if they pass their examinations 
tatisfactorily. They are educated upon a system which 
would satisfy even Miss Martineau, and prepared to ex- 
ercise the rights of which she complains that women 
have been so unjustly deprived. Conceive three hun- 
dred modern Portias, who regularly take their degrees, 
and emerge from the portico of the seminary full of al- 
gebra, equality, and the theory of the constitution! The 
quantity and variety crammed into them is beyond all 
calculation. The examination takes place yearly, to 
prove to the parents that the preceptors have done their 
duty, and is in itself very innocent, as it only causes the 
young ladies to blush a little. 

This afternoon they were examined in algebra, and 
their performance was very creditable. Under a certain 
age girls are certainly much quicker than boys, and I 
presume would retain what they learned if it were not 
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| 


for their subsequent duties in making puddings and nurs- | 


|ing babies. Yet these are affairs which must be attended | 


to by one sex or the other, and of what use can algebra 
and other abstruse matters be to a woman in her present | 
state of domestic thraldom. 


subject on which they were examined ; by their replies, 
this appeared to be to them more abstruse than algebra ; 
but the fact is, women are born tories, and admit no 
other than petticoat government as legitimate. 

The next day we again repaired to the hall, and French 
was the language in which they were to be examined, 
and the examination afforded us much amusement. 

The young ladies sat down in rows on one side of the 
room. 
which was placed a large black board on which they 
worked with chalk the questions in algebra, &c.—a towel 
hanging to it, that they might wipe out and correct. The 
French preceptor, an old emigré count, sat down with 
the examiners before the board, the visiters (chiefly com- 
posed of anxious papas and mammas) being seated on 
benches behind them. As it happened, I had taken my 
seat close to the examining board, and at some little dis- 
tance from the other persons who were deputed, or in- 
vited to attend. I don’t know how I came there, [ believe 
I had come in too late; but there I was, within three 
feet of every young lady who came up to the board. 





” 


| tion you please,” said the old count. “ Mademoiseile, 
| you will have the goodness to step forward.” A ques- 
| tion was proposed in English, which the young lady had 
to write down in French. The very first went wrong : 
| I perceived it, and without looking at her, pronounced 
| the right word, so that she could hearit. She caught it, 


it. ‘This was carried on through the whole sentence, 
land then she retreated from the board that her work 
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moment to put them into any lucid order; of finding 
yourself, against your will, continually in society, ban- 
died from one person to the other, to make the same 
bows, extend the same hand to be grasped, and reply to 


| the same eternal questions ; until, like a man borne down 


The theory of the American constitution was the next | 


| 


by sleep after long vigils, and at each moment roused to 
reply, you either are not aware of what you do say, or 
are dead beat into an unmeaning smile. Since I have 
been in this country, I have suffered this to such a degree 


| as at last to become quite nervous on the subject; and I 


In the centre, towards the end, was an easel, on | 


|G. 


«“ Now, messieurs, have the kindness to ask any ques- | 


rubbed out the wrong word with the towel, and rectified | 


| might be examined. “ Very well, very well, indeed, miss, | 


c’est parfaitement bien ;” and the young lady sat down 
blushing. Thus were they all called up, and one after 
another prompted by me; and the old count was delight- 
ed at the success of his pupils. 

Now, what amused me in this was the little bit of 
human nature; the tact displayed by the sex, which ap- 
pears to be innate, and which never deserts them. Had 
I prompted a boy, he would most likely have turned his 
head round toward me, and thus have revealed what J 
was about; but not one of the whole class was guilty 
of such indiscretion. ‘They heard me, rubbed out, cor- 
rected, waited for the word when they did not know it, 
but never by any look or sign made it appear that there 
was any understanding between us. ‘Their eyes were 
constantly fixed on the board, and they appeared not to 
know that I was in the room. It was really beautiful. 
When the examination was over, I reccived a look from 
them all, half comic, half serious, which amply repaid 
me for my assistance. 


of the union, it was a fair criterion of American beauty, 
and it must be acknowledged that the American women 
are the prettiest in the whole world. 


—< > 
CHAPTER XI. 


Saratoga Springs.— Watering places all over the world 
are much alike: they must be well filled with company, 
and full of bustle, and then they answer the purpose for 
which they are intended—a general muster, under the 
banner of folly, to drive care and common sense out of 
the field. Like assembly rooms, unless lighted up and 
full of people, they look desolate and forlorn: so it was 
with Saratoga: a beautiful spot, beautiful hotels, and 
beautiful water; but all these beauties were thrown 
away, and the water ran away unheeded, because the 
place was empty. People’s pockets were empty, and 
Saratoga was to let. The consequence was, that I re- 


longer alone. 
The weariness-f solitude, as described by Alexander 
Selkirk and the anti-Zimmermanns, can surely not be 


your thoughts and ideas, rapidly accumulating, are in a 





| it, and I replied in the affirmative. 
| introducing his friend. 


' and as a matter of course his friend was introduces. 


| for the ocean prairies, or the wild forests. 


As young ladies are assembled here from every state | 


might reply in the words of the spirit summoned by 
Lochiel— 
«“ Now my weary lips I close, 
Leave, oh! leave me to repose.” 


It would be a strange account, had it been possible to 
keep one, of the number of introductions which I have 
had since I came into this country. Mr. A introduces 
Mr. B and C, Mr. B and C introduce Mr. D, E, F, and 
Messrs. D, E, F, and G, introduces Messrs. H, I, J, 
K, L, M, N, O, and so it goes on, ad infinitum, during 
the whole of the day ; and this to me who never could 
remember either a face or a name. 

At introduction it is invariably the custom to shake 
hands; and thus you go on shaking hands here, there, 


| and every where, and with every body ; for it is impos- 


sible to know who is who, in this land of equality. 

But one shake of the hand will not do; if twenty 
times during the same day you meet a person to whom 
you have been introduced, the hand is every where ex- 
tended with—* Well, captain, how do you find yourself 
by this time?” and, in their good will, when they seize 
your hand, they follow the apothecary’s advice—* When 
taken, to be well shaken.’ As for the constant query— 
“ How do you like our country ?’’—that is natural enough. 
I should ask the same of an American in England, but 
to reply to it is not the less tedious. It is all well meant, 
all kindness, but it really requires fortitude and patience 
to endure it. Every one throws in his voluntary tribute 
of compliments and good will, but the accumulated mass 
is too great for any one individual to bear. How I long 
Subsequently, 
I begged hard to be shut up for six months in the peni- 
tentiary at Philadelphia, but Sammy Wood said it was 
against the regulations. 
a-téte dinner, which was so agreeable that at the time I 
quite forgot I wished to be alone. 

When I left Saratoga, 1 found no one, as I thought, 
in the car, who knew me; and I determined, if possible, 
they should, im the Indian phrase, lose my trail. I ar- 
rived at Schenectady, and was put downthere. J amused 
myself until the train started for Utica, which was to be 
in a few hours, in walking about the engine house, and 
examining the locomotives; and having satisfied myself, 
set out for a solitary walk in the country. ‘There was 
no name on my luggage, and I had not given my name 
when I took my ticket for the railroad. “ At last,” said 
I to myself, “ Z am incog.” Ibhad walked out of the 


He comforted me with a téle- 


|} engine house, looked round the compass, and resolved 


in which direction I would bend my steps, when a young 


| man came up to me, and very politely taking off his hat, 


said, “I believe I have the pleasure of speaking to Cap. 
tain M.” Had he known my indignation when he men- 


tioned my name, poor fellow ! 


but there was no help for 
After apologising, 
he introduced himself, and then requested the liberty of 
* Well, if ever,” thought I; and 
“no never,’ followed afterward as a matter of course, 


Ik 


reminded me of old times, when, midshipmen at balls, 


| we used to introduce each other to ladies we had none 


mained a week there, and should have remained much | 
longer, had I not been warned, by repeated arrivals, that 


the visiters were increasing, and that I should be no | 
| fessor Nott, who governed by moral influence and pater. 


| 


| anthracite coal. 


equal to the misery of never being alone; of feeling that | fluence, stones, or anthracite cual. 


of us seen before in our lives. Well, there [| was, be- 
tween two overpoweling civilities, but they meant 
kindly, and I could not be angry. 

of Schenectady college: would I hike to see it? a beau- 
tiful location, not balf a mile off. 
if there was any thing to be seen there, as I did not like 
to take a hot walk for nothing, instead of the shady one 
I had proposed for myself. 
Nott”—I had of course heard of 


These were students 


I requested to know 


** Yes, there was Professor 
Professor Nott. Pro. 


nal sway, and who had wriiten so largely on stones and 
I had never before heard of moral in- 
Then there were 


more professors, and a cabinet of minerals—the last was 


state of chaos and confusion, and that you have not a | an inducement, and I went. 
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I saw Professor Nott, | 
for Professor Savage had the key. With Professor Nott 
I had rather a hot argument about anthracite coal, and 
then escaped before he The students 
walked back with me to the hotel, and, with many apolo- 
gies for leaving me, informed me that dinner was ready. 
I would not tax their politeness any longer, and they 


was cool again. 


departed. 

Schenectady college, like most of the buildings in 
America, was commenced on a grand scale, but has 
never been finished ; the two wings are finished, and the 
centre is lithographed, which looks very imposing in the 
plate. There is a peculiarity in this college: it is called 
the Botany Bay, from its receiving young men who have 
been expelled from other colleges, and who are kept in 
order by moral influence and paternal sway, the only 
means certainly by which wild young men are to be re- 
claimed. Seriously speaking, Professor Nott is a very 
clever man, and I suspect this college will turn out more 
clever men than any other in the'union. It differs from 


the other colleges in another point. It upholds no pecu- 


liar sect of religion, which alinost all the rest do. For 
i ance, Yale, William’s ‘Town, and Amherst colleges, 
are under presbyterian influence ; Washington, episcopal ; 
Cambridge, in Massachusetts, unitarian. 

‘here is one disadvantage generally attending rail- 
roads. ‘Travellers proceed more rapidly, but they lose 


all the beauty of the country. Railroads of course ran 
through the most level portions of the states ; and the 
levels, except they happen to be on the banks of a river, 
are invariably uninteresting. ‘The road from Schenec- 
tady to Utica is one of the exceptions to this rule: there 


is not perhaps a more beautiful variety of scenery to be 


found any where. You run the whole way through the 
lovely valley of the Mohawk, on the banks of the Mo- 
hawk river. It was really delightful, but the motion 


was so rapid that you lamented passing by so fast. ‘The 
Utica railroad is one of the best in America; the eighty 
miles are performed in four hours and a half, stoppages 


for taking in water, passengers, and refreshments, in- 
cluded The locomotive was of great power, and as it 
snorted along with a train of carriages of half a mile 
long in tow, it threw out such showers of fire, that we 


were constantly in danger of conflagration. The weather 
was too warm to admit of the windows being closed, and 
the ladies, assisted by the gentlemen, were constantly 
| irks which settled on their 


inployed in putting out the s; 

clothes—the first time I ever heard ladies ccmplain of 
having too many sparks about them. As the evening 
closed in we were actually whirled along through a stream 


} 


of fiery threads—a beautiful, although humble imitation 


» tall of a comet. 
I had not been recognised in the rail car, and I again 
red myself that I 
my arrival at Utica, to 
for a bed, the book 


was unknown. 


the hotel, and asking at the bar 
and I was re- 


was handed to me, 





I proceeded, on | 


} 
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steps found niyself below the falls. ‘The scene impressed 
you with awe—the waters roared through deep chasms, 
between two walls of rock, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, perpendicular on each side, and the width between 
the two varying from forty to fifty feet. The high rocks 
were of black carbonate of lime in perfectly horizontal 
strata, so equally divided that they appeared like solid 
masonry. For fifty or sixty feet above the rushing 
waters they were smooth and bare ; above that line vege- 
tation commenced with small bushes, until you arrived 
at their summits, which were crowned with splendid 
forest trees, some of them inclining over the chasm, as 
if they would peep into the abyss below and witness the 
wild tumult of the waters. 

From the narrowness of the pass, the height of the 
rocks, and the superadded towering of the trees above, 
but a small portion of the heavens was to be seen, and 
this was not blue, but of a misty murky gray. ‘The first 
sensation was that of dizziness and confusion, from the 
unusual absence of the sky above, and the dashing fran- 
tic speed of the angry boiling waters. The rocks on 
each side have been biasted so as to forma path by which 


| you may walk up to the first fall; but this path was at 


times very narrow, and you have to cling to the chain 
which is let into the rock. The heavy storms of the 
day before had swelled the torrent so that it rose nearly 
a foot above this path ; and before I had proceeded far, I 
found that the flood swept between my legs with a force 
which would have taken some people off their feet. The 
rapids below the falls are much grander than the falls 
themselves; there was one down in a chasm between 
two riven rocks which it was painful to look long upon, 
and watch with what a deep plunge—what irresistible 
force—the waters dashed down and then returned to their 
own surface, as if struggling and out of breath. As I 
stood over them in their wild career, listening to their 
roaring as if in anger, and watching the madness of their 
speed, I felt a sensation of awe—an inward acknowledg- 
ment of the tremendous power of nature; and, ufter a 
time, I departed with feelings of gladness to escape from 
thought, which became painful when so near to danger. 

I gained the lower falls, which now covered the whole 
width of the rock, which they seldom do except during 
the freshets. They were extraordinary from their va- 
riety. On the side where I stood, poured down a rapid 
column of water about one half of the width of the fall ; 


| on the other, it was running over a clear thin stream, as 


quested to write my name. Wherever you stop in Ame- 
rica, they generally produce a book and demand your 
name, not on account of any police regulations, but mere- 
ly because they will not allow secrets in America, and | 
because they choose to know who you may be. Of} 
course you may frustrate this esplonage by putting down 


naine you please; and I had the pen in my hand, 





gentle and amiable as water could be. That part of the 
fall reminded me of ladies’ hair in flowing ringlets, and 
the one nearest me of the lord chancellor Eldon, in all 
the pomposity and frowning dignity of his full-bottomed 
wig. And then I thought of the lion and the lamb, not 
lying down, but falling down together ; and then I thought 
that I was wet through, which was a fact; so I climbed 
up a ladder, and came to a wooden bridge above the fall, 
which conveyed me to the other side. The bridge passes 
over a staircase of little falls, sometimes diagonally, some- 
times at right angles with the sites, and is very pictur- 
esque. On the other side vou climb up a ladder of one 
hundred feet, and arrive at a little building with a portico, 
where travellers are refreshed. Here you have a view of 
all the upper falls, but these seem tame after witnessing 
the savage impetuosity of the rapids below. You ascend 
another ladder of one hundred feet, and you arrive at a 


| path pointed out to you by the broad chips of the wood- 


rod wa t king whether I should be Mr. Snooks | 
or Mr. Smith, when [ received a slap on the shoulder, 
accompanied with—* Well, captain, how are you by this 
time?” In despair I let the pen drop out of my hand, | 


and instead of my name I left on the book a large blot. 
It was an old acquaintance from Albany, and before I 
had been ten minutes in the 
least ten more. ‘The Americans are such locomotives 
themselves, that it is useless to attempt the incognito in 

| 


part except the west side of the Mississippi, or the 


any 
Once known at New York, and you 


Rocky Mountains. 
are kuown every where, for in every place you will meet 
with some one wh 

A tremendous 
prevented my leaving | 
The roa 


but democratic ; 


thunder-storm with torrents of rain, 


n 
tica for Trenton Falls until late 
is, ploughed up by the rain, 
level in 


in tie alternoonu. 
was no 


and we were jolted and shaken like peas in a rat- 


were any thing there 
them; 
tle, 

I rose the next morning at 
a heavy fog in the air, and you could not distinguish 
more than one hundred yards before you. I followed 
inted out to me the night before, through a 


silent from absolute suffering. 
pe 
There was 


until we were 
four o'clock. 


the path p 


ym you have met walking in Broadway. 


hotel, I was recognised by | 


man’s axe. Follow the chips and you will arrive four 
or five hundred feet above both the bridge and the level 
of the upper fall. This scene is splendid. The black 
perpendicular rocks on the other side; the succession of 
falls; the rapids roaring below; the forest trees rising to 


| the clouds and spreading with their majestic boughs; the 


vapour ascending from the falling waters; together with 
the occasional glimpses of the skies here and there—all 


| this induces you to wander with your eyes from one 


point of view to another, never tiring with its beauty, 
wildness, and vastness: and, if you do not exclaim with 
the Mussulman, God is great! you feel it through every 


| sense, and at every pulsation of the heart. 





The mountain was still above me, and I continued 
my ascent; but the chips now disappeared, and, like 
Tom Thumb, I lost my way. I attempted to retreat, but 
in vain; I was no longer amongst forest trees, but in a 
maze of young mountain asb, from which I could not 
extricate myself: so I stood still to think what I should 
do. I recollected that the usual course of proceeding on 





ut not the cabinet of minerals, | forest of majestic trees, and descending a long fligit of | such occasions, was cither to sit down and cry, or attempt 


| to get out of your scrape. ‘T'om Thumb did both; but 
| I had no time to indulge in the former luxury, sol pushed 
and pushed, till I pushed myself out of my scrape, and 
found myself in a more respectable part of the woods, 
I then stopped to take breath. I heard arustling behind 
me, and made sure it was a panther—it was a beautiful 
little palm squirrel, who came close to me, as if to say, 
“ Who are you?” I took off my hat and told him my 
name, when, very contemptuously, as I thought, he 
turned short round, cocked his tail over his back, and 
skipped away. ‘“ Free, but not enlightened,” thought I; 
‘ hasn’t a soul above nuts.” I also beat a retreat, and 
on my arrival at the hotel, found that, although I had no 
guides to pay, Nature had made a very considerable levy 
upon my wardrobe: my boots were bursting, my trou- 
sers torn to fragments, and my hat was spoiled; and, 
moreover, I sat shivering in the garments which remained. 
So I, in my turn, levied upon a cow that was milking, 
and having improved her juice very much by the addi- 
tion of some rum,I sat down under the portico, and 
smoked the cigar of meditation. 

The walls of the portico were, as usual, scribbled over 
by those who would obtain cheap celebrity. I always 
read these productions; they are pages of human life. 
The majority of the scribblers leave a name and nothing 
more: beyond that, some few of their productions are 
witty, some sententious, mostly gross. My thoughts, as 
I read over the rubbish, were happily expressed by the 
following distich which I came to :— 


Les Fenetres et les Muraiiles, 
Sont le papier des Canailles. 


A little farther on, I found the lie given to this remark 
by some philosophic Spaniard : 


Amigo, quienquiera que seas, piensa que si acqui 
Pones tu nombre, pronto el tiempo lo borrard 
Escribe lo pues en il libro de Dios, en donde 
Permanecer{ eternamente— 

Un Amigo. 


——s 
CHAPTER XII. 


Returning to Utica, I fell in with a horse bridled and 
saddled, that was taking his way home without his mas- 
ter, every now and then cropping the grass at the road- 
side, and then walking on in a most independent manner. 
His master had given him a certificate of leave, by chalk- 
ing in large letters on his saddle flaps on each side, “ Let 
him go.” ‘This was a very primitive proceeding ; but I 
am not quite sure that it could be ventured upon in York- 
shire, or in Virginia either, where they know a good 
horse, and are particularly careful of it. It is a fact, 
that wherever they breed horses they invariably learn to 
steal them. 

Set off for Oswego in a canal boat; it was called a 
packet-boat, because it did not carry merchandise, but was 
a very small affair, about fifty feet long by eight wide. 
The captain of her was, however, in his own opinion, 
no small affair; he puffed and swelled until he looked 
larger than his boat. This personage, as soon as we 
were under weigh, sat down in the narrow cabin, before 
a small table; sent for his writing desk, which was about 
the size of a street organ, and, like himself, no small 
affair ; ordered a bell toe be rung in our ears to summon 
the passengers ; and then taking down the names of four 
or five people, received the enormous sum of ten dollars 
passage money. He then locked his desk with a key 
large enough for a street door, ordered his steward to 
remove it, and went on deck to walk just three feet and 
return again. After all, there is nothing like being a 
captain. 

Although many of the boats are laid up, there is still 
considerable traffic on this canal. We passed Rome, a 
village of two thousand inhabitants, at which number it 
has for many years been nearly stationary. This branch 
of the canal is, of course, cut through the levels, and we 
passed through swamps and wild forests ; here and there 
come few acres were cleared, and a log house was erectcd, 
looking very solitary and forlorn, surrounded by the 
stumps of the trees which had been felled, and which 
now lay corded up on the banks of the canal, ready to 
be disposed of. Wild and dreary as the country is, the 
mass of forest is gradually receding, and occasionally 
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some solitary tree is left standing, throwing out its wide 
arms, and appearing as if in lamentation at its separation 
from its companions, with whom for centuries it had been 
in close fellowship. 

Extremes meet: as I looked down from the roof of | 
the boat upon the giants of the forest, which had for so 
many centuries reared their heads undisturbed, but now 
lay prostrate before civilisation, the same feelings were 
copjured up in my mind as when I have, in my wander- 
ings, surveyed such fragments of dismembered empires 
as the ruins of Carthage or of Rome. ‘There the reign 
of art was over, and nature had resumed her sway—here | 
pature was deposed. and about to resign her throne to 
the usurper art. By-the-by, the musquitoes of this dis- | 
trict have reaped some benefit from the cutting of the 
canal here. Before these impervious forest retreats were 
thus pierced, they could not have tasted human blood ; 
for ages it must have been unknown to them, even by 
tradition ; and if they taxed all other boats on the canal 
as they did ours, a canal share with them must be con- 
siderably above par, and highly profitable. 

At five o’clock we arrived at Syracuse. I do detest 
these old names vamped up. Why do not the Ameri- 
cans take the Indian names? ‘They need not be so very 
scrupulous about it; they have robbed the Indians of | 
every thing else. 

After you pass Syracuse, the country wears a more 
populous and inviting appearance. Salina is a village 
built upon a salt spring, which has the greatest flow of 
water yet known, and this salt spring is the cause of the 
improved appearance of the country; the banks of the 
canal, for three miles, are lined with buildings for the | 
boiling down of the salt water, which is supplied by a 
double row of wooden pipes. Boats are constantly em- 
ployed up and duwn the canal, transporting wood for the 
supply of the furnaces, It is calculated that two hun- 
dred thousand cords of wood are.required every year for 
the present produce ; and as they estimate upon an ave- 
rage about sixty cord of wood per acre in these parts, 
those salt works are the means of yearly clearing away | 
upwards of three thousand acres of land. ‘T'wo millions | 
of bushels of salt are boiled down every year: it is 
packed in barrels, and transported by the canals and | 
lakes to Canada, Michigan, Chicago, and the far west. 
When we reflect upon the number of people employed | 
in the manufactories, and in cutting wood, and making 
barrels, and engaged on the Jakes and canals in trans- 
porting the produce so many thousand miles, we must | 
admire the spring to industry which has been created 
by this little, but bounteous, spring presented by nature. 

The first sixty miles of this canal (I get on very slow 
with my description, but canal travelling is very slow,) 
which is through a flat swampy forest, is without a lock ; 
but after you pass Syracuse, you have to descend by 
locks to the Oswego river, and the same at every rapid 
of the river; in all, there is a fall of one hundred and 
sixty feet. Simple as locks are, I could not help revert- 
ing to the wild rapids at Trenton falls and reflecting upon 
how the ingenuity of man had so easily been able to 
overcome and control nature! The locks did not detain 
us long—they never lose time in America. When the 
boat had entered the lock, and the gate was closed upon 
her, the water was let off with a rapidity which con- 
siderably affected ber level, and her bows pointed down- | 
ward. I timed one lock with a fall of fifteen feet. From | 
the time the gate was closed behind us until the lower 
one was opened for our egress,°was exactly one minute 
and a quarter; and the boat sank down in the lock so 
rapidly as to give you the idea that she was scuttled and 
sinking. 

The country round the Oswego is fertile and beautiful, 
and the river, with its islands, falls, and rapids, very 
picturesque. At one P. M. we arrived at the town of | 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario; I was pleased with the jour- 
ney, although, what with ducking to bridges, bites from 
musquitoes, and the constant blowing of their unearthly 
horn with only one note, and which one must have been 
borrowed from the gamut of the infernal regions, I had 
had enough of it. 

For the first time since my arrival in the country, no 
one—that is to say, on board the canal boat—knew who 
I was. As we tracked above the Oswego river, I fell 
into conversation with a very agreeable person, who had 
joined us at Syracuse. We conversed the whole day, 
and I obtained much valuable information from him about 
the country : when we parted, he expressed a wish that 
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we should meet again. He gave me his name and ad- 
dress, and when I gave my card in return, he looked at 
it, and then said, “I am most happy to make your ac- 
quaintance, sir; but I will confess that had I known 
with whom I had been conversing, I should not have 
spoken so freely upon certain points connected with the 
government and institutions of this country.” This 
was American all over; they would conceal the truth, 
and then blame us because we do not find it out. I met 
him afterwards, but he never would enter into any de- 
tailed conversation with me. 


——— - 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Niagara Falls.—Perhaps the wisest, if not the best 
description of the falls of Niagara, is in the simple ejacu- 
lation of Mrs. Butler; for it is almost useless to attempt 
to describe when you feel that language fails ; but if the 
falis cannot be described, the ideas which are conjured 
up in the mind, when we contemplate this wonderful 
combination of grandeur and beauty, are often worth 
recording. The lines of Mrs. Sigourney, the American 
poetess, please me most :— 


Flow on for ever, in thy glorious robe 

Of terror and of beauty ; God hath set 

His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mantles around thy feet. And he doth give 
Thy voice of thunder power to speak of him 
Eternally—biddirg the lip of man 

Keep silence, and upon thy rocky altar pour 
Incense of awe-struck praise. 


When the Indian first looked upon the falls, he de- 
clared them to be the dwelling of the Great Spirit. 
savage could not imagine that the Great Spirit dwelt 
also in the leaf which he bruised in his hand; but here 
it appealed to his senses in thunder and awful! majesty, 
and he was compelled to acknowledge it. 

The effects which the contemplation of these glorious 
waters produce are of course very different, according to 
one’s temperament and disposition. As I stood on the 
brink above the falls, continuing for a considerable time 
to watch the great mass of water tumbling, dancing, ca- 
pering, and rushing wildly along, as if in a hurry to take 
the leap, and delighted at it, I could not help wishing 
that I too had been made of such stuff as would have 
enabled me to have joined it; with it to have rushed in- 


ie “he | 
| nocuously down the precipice; to have rolled uninjured | 


into the deep unfathomable gulf below, or to have gam- 
boled in the atmosphere of spray, which rose again in a 
dense cloud from its recesses. [or about half an hour 
more I continued to watch the rolling waters, and then I 
felt a slight dizziness and a creeping sensation come over 
me—that sensation arising from strong excitement, and 
the same, probably, that occasions the bird to fall into 
the jaws of the snake. This is a feeling which, if too 
long indulged in, becomes irresistible, and occasions a 





The | 


} and burytng thousands in a living tomb ; the fierce vomi 


craving desire to leap into the flood of rushing waters. | 


It increased upon me every minute ; and, retreating from 


the brink, I turned my eyes to the surrounding foliage, | 


until the effect of the excitement had passed away. I 
looked upon the waters a second time, and then my 
thoughts were directed into a very different channel. I 
wished myself a magician, that | might transport the 
falls to Italy, and pour their whole volume of water into 


the crater of Mount Vesuvius; witness the terrible con- | 


flict between the contending elements, and create the 
largest steam-boiler that ever entered into the imagina- 
tion of man. 

I have no doubt that the opinion that these falls have 
receded a distance of seven miles is correct; but what 
lime must have passed before even this tremendous power 
could have sawed away such a mass of solid rock! With- 
in the memory of man it has receded but a few feet— 
changed but little. How many thousand years must 
these waters have been flowing and falling, unvarying 
in their career, and throwing up their sheets of spray to 
heaven. 

It is impossible for either the eye or the mind to com- 
pass the whole mass of falling water; you cannot mea- 


and tl 


sure, cannot estimate its enormous volume ; tuls Is 
the reason, perhaps, why travellers often express them- 
selves disappointed by it. 
portion—one falling and heaving wave out of the mil- 


lions, as they turn over the edge of the rocks; watch, I 
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say, this fragment for a few minutes, its regular time- 
beating motion never varying or changing ; pursuing the 
laws ol nature witha regularity never ceasing and never 
tiring ; minute alter minute; bour after hour; day after 
day ; year alter year—until time recedes into crealion: 
then cast your eyes over the whole multitudinous mass 
which is, and has been, performing the same and coeval 
duty, and you feel its vastness! Still the majesty of the 
whole is far too great for the mind to compass—too stu- 
pendous for its limited powers of reception. 

Sunday.—I had intended to have passed the whole 
day at the falls; but an old gentleman, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made in the steamboat on Lake Ontario, 
asked me to go to church; and, as I felt he would be 
annoyed if I did not, I accompanied him to a presby- 
terian meeting not far from the falls, which sounded like 
distant thunder. 
favourite topic in America; and the minister rather 


The sermon was upon temperance—a 


quaintly observed, that “alcohol was not sealed by the 
hand of God.” It was astonishing to me that he did pot 
allude to the falls, point out that the seal of God was 


there, and show how feeble was the voice of man when 


compared to the thunder of the Almighty so close at 
band. But the fact was, he had been accustomed to 
preach every Sunday with the falls roaring in his ear, 


and (when the wind was in a certain quarter) with the 


\ 


spray damping the leaves of his sermon: he, f 


ser. therefore, 
did not feel as we did, and, no doubt, theught his sermon 
better than that from the God of 

Yes, it is through the elements that the . 


the elements. 
lmighty has 


ever deigned to commune with man, or to execute his 


supreme will, whether it bas been by the wild waters to 
destroy an impious race—by the fire hurled upon the 
doomed cities—by divided, that the chosen might 
pass through them—by the 


seus 
thunders on Sinai’s mount 
hire 


or the gushing rock—or by the rushing of mighty winds. 


when his Jaws were given to man—by the pillar o} 


And it js still through the elements that the Almighty 
speaks to map, to warn, to terrify, to chasten; to raise 
him up to wonder, to praise, and adore. ‘The forked and 
blinding lightning which, with the rapidity of thought, 
dissolves the union between the body and the soul; the 


pealing thunder, announcing that the bolt has sped; the 
fierce tornado, sweeping aWay every thing in its care¢ 
like a besom of wrath; the bowhnog storm; the moun- 


} 


tain waves ; the earth quaking, and yawning wide, in a 


second overthrowing the work and pride of centuries, 
t- 
s of liquid fire, and 
ugh these 
et what can inspire 


ing of the erater, pouring out tts flam 


changing fertility to the arid rock: # is thr 


that the De ity still spe iks 


fo man; \ 


more awe of him, more reverence, and more Jove, than 


the contemplation of thy falling waters, great Niagara ! 
—-— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Two gentlemen have Jeft their card rd will be 


happy to see me on my route; one lives ¢ 














other at Pekin. I recollect going t! 

Brooklyn to visit the commodore at the pavy yard; | 
| walked to where the omnibus started from, to see if one 
was going my way. ‘I'here were but two on the star 

one was bound to Babylon, the other to J 
Suffalo is one of the wonders of America. It is 
| hardly to be credited that such a be tiful caty could 
have risen up in the wilderness in so shoit a period. In 
the year 1814 it was burnt down, being then only a vil- 
| lage; only one house was left standing, and now it is a 
city with twenty-five thousand inhabitants. The Ame- 
ricans are very judicious in planning their pew towns; 
he streets are laid out so wide that there will never be 
any occasion to pull down to w iden and improve, as we 
|du in England. ‘The city of Buflalo is remarkably well 
built ; all ihe houses in the principal streets are jofty and 
substantial, and are eitber of brick o mite. The main 
street is wider and the stores handsomer, than the ma- 
jority of those in New York. It has five or six very 
fine churches, a handsome theatre, town-hall, and market, 
and three or four hotels, one of which i erlor to most 
others in America; and to these we must add a fine stone 
pier, with a light-house, a harbour full of shipping, and 
magnificent steamboats. It is almost incomprehensible, 


But fix your eye upon one | 


i 


that all this should have been accomplished since the 


And what has occasioned this sp inging up 


year 1814, 


| of a city in so short a time as tv remind you of Aladdin's 
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magic palace ’—the Erie canal, which here joins the 
Hudson river with the lake, passing through the centre 
of the most populous and fertile states. 

At present, however, the business of Buffalo, as well 
as of every other city, is nearly at a stand-still; the ma- 
chinery of America is under repair, until that repair is 
completed, the coantry will remain paralysed. America 
may just now be compared to one of her own steamboats, 
which, under too high pressure, has burst her boiler. 
Some of her passengers have (in a commercial point of 
view) been killed outright, others severely injured, and 
her progress has for a time been stopped: but she will 
soon be enabled to go ahead as fast as ever, and will then 
probably pay a little more attention to her safety-valve. 

I went out to the Indian reservation, granted to the 
remnant of the Seneca tribe of Indians, once a portion 
of the Mohawks, and all that now remains in the United 
States of the famed six nations. The chief of them (Red 
Jacket), lately dead, might be considered as the last of 


the Mohicans. I had some conversation with his daugh- 
ter, who was very busily employed in the ornamenting 
of a pair of moccasins, and then visited the tomb, or 


rather the spot, where her father was buried, without | 


name or record. ‘This omission has since been repaired, 
and a tablet is now raised over his grave. It is credita- 
ble to the profession that the “ poor player,” as Shak- 
speare hath it, should be the foremost to pay tribute to 
worth. Cook, the tragedian, was lying without a stone 
to mark his resting-place, when Kean came to America, 
found out the spot, and raised a handsome cenotaph to 
his memory ; and it is to Mr. Placide, one of the very 
best of American actors, that Red Jacket is indebted for 
the tablet which has been raised to rescue his narrow 
home from oblivion. 

Red Jacket was a great chief and a great man, but, 
like most of the Indians, he could not resist the tempta- 
tions of alcohol, and was during the latter part of his 


life very intemperate. When Red Jacket was sober he | 


was the proudest chief that ever walked, and never would 
communicate even with the highest of the American 
authorities but through his interpreter : but when intoxi- 
cated he would speak English and French fluently, and 
then the proud Indian warrior, the most eloquent of his 
race, the last chief of the six nations, would demean 
himself by begging for a sixpence to buy more rum. 

| must now revert to the singular causes by which, 
independent of others, such as locality, &c., Buffalo was 
so rapidly brought to a state of perfection—not like many 
other towns which, commencing with wooden houses, 
gradually superseded them by brick and stone. ‘The 
person who was the cause of this unusual rise was a Mr. 
Rathbun, who now lies incarcerated in a jail of his own 


building. It was he who built all the hotels, churches, 
and other public edifices; in fact, every structure worthy 
of observation in the whole town was projected, con- 


tracted for, and executed by Mr, Rathbun. His history 
is singular. Of quiet, unassuming manners, quaker in 
his dress, moderate in all his expenses, (except in chari- 
ty, wherein, assisted by an amiable wife, he was very 
liberal,) he concealed under this apparent simplicity and 
goodness, a mind capable of the vastest conceptions, 
united with the greatest powers of execution. He 
undertook contracts, and embarked in building specula- 
fions, to an amount almost incredible. Rathban under- 
took every thing, and every thing undertaken by Rath. 
bun was well done. Not only at Buffalo, but at Niagara 
and other places, he was engaged in raising vast build- 
ings, when the great crash occurred, and Rathbun, with 
others, was unable to meet his liabilities. Then, for the 
first time, it was discovered that for more than five vears 
he had been conniving at a system of forgery, to the 
amount of two millions of dollars: the forgery consisted 
in putting to his bills the names’ of responsible parties 
as endorsers, that they might be more current. It does 
not appear that he ever intended to defraud, for he took 
up all his notes as fast as they became due; and it was 
this extreme regularity on his part which prevented the 
Aiscovery of his fraud for so unusually long a period. 
It is surmised, that had not the general failure taken 
place, he would have eventually withdrawn all these 
forged bills from the market, and have paid all his credi- 
tors, reserving for himself a handsome fortune. It is a 
singular event in the annals of forgery, that this should 
Fave been carried on undiscovered for so unprecedented 
atime. Mr. Rathbun is to be tried as an accessory, as 
it waa his brother who forged the names. As soon as it 


was discovered, the latter made his escape, and he is said 


to have died miserably in a hovel on the confines of 


Texas. 
Embarked on board of the Sandusky, for Detroit. As 


| we were steering clear of the peer, a small brig of about | 


two hundred tons burthen was pointed out to me as hav- 
ing been the fag-ship of Commodore Barclay, in the 
om upon Lake Erie, The appearance of Buffalo 





from the lake is very imposing. Stopped at Dunkirk to 
put some emigrants on shore. As they were landing, I 
watched them carefully counting over their little property, 
from the iron tea-kettle to the heavy chest. It was their 
whole fortune, and invaluable to them; the nest egg by 
which, with industry, their children were to rise to afflu- 
ence. ‘They remained on the wharf as we shoved off, 
and no wonder that they seemed embarrassed and at a 
| loss. There was the baby in the cradle, the young child- 
ren holding fast to their mother’s skirt, while the elder 
had seated themselves on a log, and watched the de- 
parture of the steam vessel ;—the bedding, cooking uten- 
sils, &c., all lying in confusion, and all to be housed 
before night. Weary did they look, and weary indeed 
they were, and most joyful would they be when they at 
| last should gain their resting-place. It appears from the 
reports sent in, that upwards of 100,000 emigrants pass 
to the west every year by the route of the lakes, of which 
it is estimated that about 30,000 are from Europe, the 
remainder migrating from the eastern states of the 
union. 

I may keep a log now.—5 A. M. Light breezes and 
clear weather, land trending from south to S.S.W. Five 
sail in the offing. 

At 61an into Grand River. Within these last two 
years, three towns have sprung up here, containing be- 
tween them about three thousand inhabitants. 

How little are they aware, in Europe, of the vastness 
and extent of commerce carried on in these inland seas, 
whose coasts are now lined with flourishing towns and 
| cities, and whose waters are ploughed by magnificent 
steamboats, and hundreds of vessels laden with mer- 
chandise. Even the Americans themselves ate not fully 
aware of the rising importance of these lakes as con- 
nected with the west. Since the completion of the Ohio 
canal, which enters the Lake Erie at Cleveland, that 
town has risen almost as rapidly as Buffalo. It is beau- 
| lifully situated. It is about six years back that it may 
| be said to have commenced its start, and it now contains 
| more than ten thousand inhabitants. The buildings are 

upon the same scale as those of Buffalo, and it is con- 
jectured with good reason, that it will become even a 
larger city than the other, as the ice breaks up here,,and 
the navigation is open in the spring, six weeks sooner 
than it is at Buffalo; abreast of which town the ice is 
driven down and collected, previous to its forcing its 
| passage over the falls. 

Erie, which was the American naval depdt during the 
war, has a fine bay, but it is now falling into insignifi- 
cance: it has a population of about one thousand. 

Sandusky is a fast rising town, beautifully situated 
upon the verge of a small prairie; it is between San- 
dusky and Huron that the prairie lands commence. The 
bay of Sandusky is very picturesque, being studded with 
small verdant islands. On one of these are buried in 
the same grave all those who fell in the hard-fought 
battle of the lakes, between Perry and Barclay, both of 
| whom have since followed their companions. 

Toledo is the next town of consequence on the lake, 
| It is situated at the mouth of the Miami river; and as a 
railroad has already been commenced across the isthmus, 
so as to avoid going round the whole peninsula of Mi- 
chigan, it is fast rising into importance. Three vears 
ago the land was purchased at a dollar und a half per 
acre ; now, it is selling for building lots at one hundred 
dollars per foot. They handed me a paper printed in 
this town called “The Toledo Blade ;” a not inappro- 
priate title, though rather a bold one for an editor to 
write up to, as his writings ought to be very sharp, and, 
at the same time, extremely well-tempered. 
>The American government have paid every attention 
to their inland waters. The harbours, light-houses, piers, 
&c., have all been built at the expense of government, 
and every precaution has been taken to make the navi- 
gation of the lakes as safe as possible. 

In speaking of the new towns rising so fast in Ame- 

rica, I wish the reader to understand that, if he compares 
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England, he will not do them justice. In the smaller 
towns of England you can procure but little, and you 
have to send to London for any thing good: in the 
larger towns, such as Norwich, &c., you may procure 
most things ; but still, laxuries must usually be obtained 
from the metropolis. But in such places as Buffalo and 
Cleveland, every thing is to be had that you can procure 
at New York or Boston. Iu those two towns on Lake 
Erie are stores better furnished, and handsomer, than 
any shops at Norwich, in England; and you will find, 
in either of them, articles for which, at Norwich, you 
would be obliged to send to London. It is the same 
thing at almost every town in America with which com- 
munication is easy. Would you furnish a house in one 
of them, you will find every article of furniture—car- 
pets, stoves, grates, marble chimney-pieces, pier glasses, 
pianos, lamps, candelabra, glass, china, &c., in twice the 
quantity, and in greater variety, than at any provincial 
town in England. 

This arises from the system of credit extended 
through every vein and artery of the country, and by 
which English goods are forced, as if with a force-pump, 
into every available depot in the union; and thus, in a 
town so newly raised, that the stumps of the forest trees 
are not only still surrounding the houses, but remain 
standing in the cellars, you will find every luxury that 
can be required. It may be asked what becomes of all 
these goods. It must be recollected that hundreds of 
new houses spring up every year in the towns, and that 
the surrounding country is populous and wealthy. In 
the farni-houses—mean looking and often built of logs 
— is to be found not only comfort, but very often luxury. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XV. 

The French never have succeeded as colonists, and 
their want of success can only be ascribed to an amiable 
want of energy. When located at any spot, if a French- 
man has enough he seeks no more: and, instead of 
working, as the Englishman or the American does, he 
will pass his time away, and spend his little surplus in 
social amusements. The town of Detroit was founded 
as early as the city of Philadelphia, but, favourably as 
it is situated, it never until lately rose to any thing more 
than, properly speaking, a large village. There is not a 
paved street in it, or even a foot-path for a pedestrian. 
In winter, in rainy weather, you are up to your knees in 
mud; in summer, invisible from dust: indeed, until 
lately, there was not a practicable road for thirty miles 
round Detroit. ‘The muddy and impassable state of the 
strects, has given rise to a very curious system of making 
morning or evening calls. A small one horse cart is 
backed against the door of a house; the ladies dressed 
get into it, and seat themselves upon a buffalo-skin at 
the bottom of it: they are carried to the residence of the 
party upon whom they wish to call; the cart is backed 
in again, and they are landed dry and clean. An old 
inhabitant of Detroit complained to me that the people 
were now getting so proud, that many of them refused 
to visit in that way any longer. But owing to the rise 
of the other towns on the lake, the great increase of 
commerce, and Michigan having been admitted as a state 
into the union, with Detroit as its capital, a large eastern 
population has now poured into it, and Detroit will soon 
present an appearance very different from its present, 
and become one of the most flourishing cities of Ame- 
rica. Within these last six years it has increased its 
population from two to ten thousand. The climate here 
is the very best in America, although the state itself is 
unhealthy. The land near the town is fertile. A rail- 
road from Detroit already extends thirty miles through 
the state ; and now that the work has commenced it will 
be carried on with the usual energy of the Americans. 

Left Detroit in the Michigan steam vessel for Macki- 
naw; passed through the Lake St. Clair, and entered 
Lake Huron; stopped at a solitary wharf to take in 
wood, and met there with a specimen of American po- 
liteness or (if you please) independence in the gentle- 
man who cut down and sold it. Without any assignable 
motive, he called out to me, “ You are a damned fool of 
an Englishman ;” for which I suppose I ought to have 
been very much obliged to him. 

Miss Martineau has not been too Javish in her praises 
of Mackinaw. It has the appearance of a fairy isle 
floating on the water, which is so pure and transparent 








them with the country towns of the same population in 





that you may see down to almost any depth; and the 
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air above is as pure as the water, so that you feel invi- 
gorated as you breathe it. The first reminiscence brought 
to my mind after I had landed, was the description by 
Walter Scott of the island and residence of Magnus 
Troil and his daughters Minna and Brenda, in the novel 
of the “ Pirate.” 

The low buildings, long stores, and outhouses, full of 
nets, barrels, masts, sails and cordage; the abundance of 
fish lying about; the rafters of the houses laden with 
dried and smoked meat; and the full and jolly propor- 
tions of most of the inhabitants, who would have rivaled 
Scott’s worthy in height and obesity, immediately struck 
my eye; and I might have imagined myself transported 
to the Shetland isle, had it not been for the lodges of the 
Indians on the beach, and the Indians themselves either 
running about or lying stripped in the porches before the 
whisky stores. 

I enquired of one of the islanders why all the white 
residents were generally such large portly men, which 
they are at a very early age; he replied, “ We have good 
air, good water, and what we eat agrees with us.” This 
was very conclusive. 

I enquired of another, if people lived to a good old 
age in the island; his reply was quite American—*« I 
guess they do; if people want to die, they can’t die here 
—they’re obliged to go elsewhere.” 

Wandering among the Indian lodges, (wigwam is a 
term not used now-a-days,) I heard a sort of flute played 
in one of them, and I entered. The young Indian who 
was blowing on it, handed it to me. It was an imper- 
fect instrument, something between a flute and a clarionet, 
but the sound which it gave out was soft and musical. 
An islander informed me that it was the only sort of 
rousical instrument which the northern tribes possessed, 
and that it was played upon by the young men only 
when they were in love. 1 suspected at first that he was 
bantering me, but I afterwards found that what he said 
was true. The young Indian must have been very 
deeply smitten, for he continued to play all day and all 
night, during the time that I was there. 


“Tf music be the food of love, play on.” 


Started in a birch canoe for Sault St. Marie, a small 
town built under the rapids of that name, which pour 
out a portion of the waters of Lake Superior. ‘Two 
American gentlemen, one a member of congress, and the 
other belonging to the American Fur Company, were of 
the party. Our crew consisted of five Canadian half- 
breeds—a mixture between the Indian and the white, 
which spoils both. It was a lovely morning; not a 
breath of air stirred the wide expanse of the Huron, as 
far as the eye could scan ; and the canoe, as it floated 
alongside of the landing-place, appeared as if it were 
poised in the air, so light did it float, and so clear and 
transparent are these northern waters. We started, and 
in two hours arrived at Goose Island, unpoetical in its 
name, but in itself full of beauty. As you stand on the 
beach you can look down through the water on the shelv- 
ing bottom, bright with its variety of pebbles, and trace 
it almost as far off as if it had not been covered with 
water at all. The island was small, but gay as the gay- 
est of parterres, covered with the sweet wild rose in full 
bloom, (certainly the most fragrant rose in the world,) 
blue campanellos, yellow exeranthemums, and white ox- 
eyed daisies. Underneath there was a perfect carpet of 
strawberries, ripe, and inviting you to eat them, which 
we did, while our Canadian brutes swallowed long 
strings of raw salt pork. And yet, in two months hence, 
this lovely little spot will be but one mass of snow—a 
mound rising above to serve as a guide to the chilled 
traveller who would fing his way over the frozen expanse 
of the wide Huron lake. 

As soon as our Canadians had filled themselves to re- 
pletion with raw pork, we continued our route, that we 
might cross the lake and gain the detour, or point which 
forms the entrance of the river St. Marie, before it was 
dark, We arrived a little before sunset, when we landed, 
put up our light boat, and bivowacked for the night. As 
soon as we put our feet on shore, we were assailed by 
the musquitoes in myriads. They congregated from all 
quarters in such numbers, that you could only see as if 
through a black veil, and you could not speak withgut 
having your mouth filled with them. But in ten minutes 
we had a large fire, made, not of logs or branches, but 
of a dozen small trees. The wind eddied, and the flame 
and smoke, as they rose in masses, whirled about the 





musquitoes right and left, and in every quarter of the 
compass, until they were fairly beaten off to a respect- 
able distance. We supped upon lake trout and fried 
ham ; and rolling ourselves up in our Mackinaw blankets, 
we were soon fast asleep. 

There was no occasion to call us the next morning. 
The Canadians were still snoring, and had let the fires 
go down. The musquitoes, taking advantage of this 
neglect, had forced their way into the tent, and sounded 
the reveillé in our ears with their petty trumpets ; fol- 
lowing up the summons with the pricking of pins, as 
the fairies of Queen Mab are reported to have done to 
lazy housemaids. We kicked up our half-breeds, who 
gave us our breakfast, stowed away the usual quantity 
of raw pork, and once more did we float on the water in 
a piece of birch bark. The heat of the sun was op- 
pressive, and we were broiled ; but we dipped our hands 
in the clear cool stream as we skimmed along, listening 
to the whistling of the solitary loon as it paddled away 
from us, or watching the serrated back of the sturgeon, 
as he rolled lazily over and showed above the water.— 
Now and then we stopped, and the silence of the desert 
was broken by the report of our fowling-pieces, and a 
pigeon or two was added to our larder. At noon a 
breeze sprung up, and we hoisted our sail, and the Ca- 
nadians who had paddled dropped asleep as we glided 
quietly along under the guidance of the « timonier.” 

After you have passed through the river St. Clair, and 
entered the Huron lake, the fertility of the country gra- 
dually disappears. Here and there, indeed, especially on 
the Canadian side, a spot more rich than the soil in ge- 
neral is shown by the large growth of the timber; but 


the northern part of the Lake Huron shores is certainly | 


little fit for cultivation. The spruce fir now begins to 
be plentiful; for, until you come to the upper end of the 
lake, they are scarce, although very abundant in Upper 
Canada. The country wears the same appearance all 
the way up to the Sault St. Marie, showing maple and 
black poplar intermingled with fir: the oak but rarely 
appearing. 
tour 1s studded with islands. A large one at the entrance 
of the river is called St. Joseph’s. The Hudson Bay 
Company had a station there, which is now abandoned, 
and the island has been purchased, or granted to an 
English officer, who has partly settled it. It is said to 
be the best land in this region, but still hardly fit for 
cultivation. 
and we were obliged to have recourse to our paddles, for 
the wind had died away. As the sun went down, we 
observed a very curious effect from the refraction of tints, 


the water changing to a bright violet every time that it | 


was disturbed by the paddles. I have witnessed some- 
thing like this just after sunset on the Lake of Geneva. 
We landed at dusk, much fatigued; but the aurora 


borealis flashed in the heavens, spreading out like a vast | 
plume of ostrich feathers across the sky, every minute | 


changing its beautiful and fanciful forms. T'ired as we 
were, we watched it for hours before we could make up 
our minds to go to bed. 


——<—>— 
CHAPTER XVIL 


Sault St. Marie.—Our landiord is a very strange be- 
ing. It appears that he has been annoyed by some tra- 
veller, who has published a work in which he has found 
fault with the accommodations at Sault St. Marie, and 
spoken very disrespectfully of our host’s bed and bed 
furniture. I have never read the work, but J am so well 
aware how frequently travellers fill up their pages with 
fleas, and “such small gear,” that I presume the one in 
question was short of matter to furnish out his book; 
yet it was neither just nor liberal on his part to expect 
at Sault St. Marie, where, perhaps, not five travellers ar- 
rive in the course of a year, the same accommodations 
as at New York. ‘The bedsteads certainly were a little 
rickety, but every thing was very clean and comforta- 
ble. ‘The house was not an inn, nor, indeed, did it pre- 
tend to be one, but the fare was good and well cooked, 
and you were waited upon by the host’s two pretty mo- 
dest daughters—not only pretty, but well-informed girls; 
and considering that this village is the Ultima Thule of 


this portion of America, I think that a traveller might | 


have been very well content with things as they 
were. In two instances, I found in the log-houses of 
this village complete editions of Lord Byron’s works. 





The whole lake from Mackinaw to the de- | 


It was late before our arrival at the Sault, | 
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Sault St. Marie contains, perhaps, fifty houses, mostly 
built of logs, and has a palisade put up to repel any at- 
| tack of the Indians. 

There are two companies of soldiers quartered here. 
The rapids, from which the village takes its name, are 
just above it; they are not strong or dangerous, and the 
canoes descend them twenty times a day. At the foot 
of the rapids the men are constantly employed in taking 
the white fish in scoop-nets, as they attempt to force 
| their way up into Lake Superior. ‘The majority of the 

inhabitants here are half-breeds. It is remarkable that 
the females generally improve, and the males degenerate, 
from the admixture of blood. Indian wives are here pre- 
| ferred to white, and perhaps with reason—they make the 
| best wives for poor men ; they labour hard, never com- 
plain, and a day of severe toil is amply recompensed by 
a smile from their Jord and master in the evening. They 
are always faithful and devoted, and very sparing of their 
talk, all whicb qualities are considered as recoinmenda- 
tions in this part of the world. 
| It is remarkable, that although the Americans treat 
| the negro with contumely, they have a respect for the 
red Indian: a well educated half-breed Indian is not de- 
barred from entering into society; indeed, they are ge- 
nerally received with great attention. The daughter of 
a celebrated Indian chief brings heraldry into the family, 
for the Indians are as proud of their descent (and with 
good reason) as we, in Europe, are of ours. ‘The Ran- 
dolph family in Virginia still boast of their descent from 
| Pocahontas, the heroine of one of te most remarkable 
romances in real life which was ever heard of. 
| ‘The whole of this region appears to be incapable of 
cultivation, and must remain in its present state, perhaps 
| for centuries to come. The chief produce is from the 
lakes; trout and white fish are caught in large quanti- 
ties, salted down, and sent to the west and south. At 
Mackinaw alone they cure about two thousand barrels, 
} which sell for ten dollars the barrel: at the Sault, about 
the same quantity ; and on Lake Superior, at the station 
of the American Fur Company, they have commenced 
the fishing, to lessen the expenses of the establishment, 


and they now salt down about four thousand barrels; 

but this traffic is still in its infaney, and will become 

more profitable as the west becomes more populous. Be 

it here observed that, although the Canadians have the 
| same rights and the same capabilities of fishing, I do net 
believe that one barrel is cured on the Canadian side 
As the American fish is prohibited in England, it might 
really become an article of exportation from the Canadas 
to a considerable amount. 

There is another source of profit, which is the col- 
lecting of the maple sugar; and this staple, if I may 
use the term, is rapidly increasing. At an average, the 
| full grown maple tree will yield about five pounds of 
sugar each tapping, and, if carefully treated, will last 
forty years. All the state of Michigan is supplied from 
| this quarter with this sugar, which is good im quality, 
and refines well. At Mackinaw they receive about three 
| hundred thousand pounds every year. It may be eol- 
| lected in any quantity from their vast wildernesses of 
forests, and although the notion may appear strange, it 
is not impossible that one day the northern sugar may 
supersede that of the tropies. The island of St. Joseph, 
which I have mentioned, is covered with large maple 
trees, and they make a great quantity upon that spot 
alone. 

I was amused by a reply given me by an American 
| in office here. I asked how much bis office was worth, 
|and his answer was six hundred dollars, besides stea/- 
lings. This was, at all events, frank and honest; in 
England the word would have been softened down to 
perquisites. I afterwards found that it was a common 
expression in the states to say a place was worth so 


much besides cheatage. 

In all this country, from Mackinaw to the Sault, hay 
|} is very scarce; aod, during the short summer season, 
the people go twenty or thirty miles in their canoes to 
any known patch of prairie or grass land to collect it. 
Nevertheless, they are very often obliged, during the 
winter, to feed their cattle upon fish, and, strange to say, 
| they acquire a taste for it. You will see the horses and 
cows disputing for the offal; and our landlord told me 
that he has often witnessed a particular horse wait very 
| quietly while they were landing the fish from the canoes, 
| watch his opportunity, dart in, steal one, and run away 
with it in his mouth. 
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A mutiny among our lazzaront of half-breeds, they 
refuse to work to-day, because they are tired, they say, 
and we are obliged to procure others, Carried our canoe 
over the portage into the canal, and in five minutes were 
on the vast inland sea of Lake Superior. ‘The waters 
of this lake are, if possible, more transparent than those 
of the Huron, or rather the variety and bright colours 
of the pebbles and agates which lie at the bottom, make 
them appear so. ‘he appearance of the coast, and the 
growth of timber, are much the same as on Lake Hu- 
ron, until you arrive at Gros Cape, a bold promontory, 
about three hundred feet high. We ascended this cape, 
to have a full view of the expanse of water; this was 
a severe task, as it was nearly perpendicular, and we 
were forced to eling from tree to tree to make the as- 
cent. In addition to this difficulty, we were unremit- 
tingly pursued by the musquitoes, which blinded us so 


as to imped 


their malevolent attacks by a sort of sand-fly, that made 


triangular incisions behind our eats, exactly like a small | 
leech bite, from which the bloed trickled down two or 
three inches as soon as the little wretch let go his hold. 
This variety of stinging made us almost mad, and we 





descended quite ex ha 


bottom cut our feet severely, and thus we were phlebo- 


tomised from head to foot. 
There is a sing 
you do not perceive it until you have forced your way 


! " 


through a belt of firs, which grow at the boitom and 


acreen ¢t from sigt 


are pouring down from the top to the bottom, all so 








€eqt ul in size, and so arr 2nged, as tu wear the appearance 

a cascade of stones; and when half blinded by the 
musqguitoes, you look upon them, they appear as if they 
ire a liy in motion, id falling down in one conti- 
bued stream 

We embarked again, and after an hour’s paddling 
landed upon a small island, where was the tomb of an 
{ndian chief, or warrior, It was in a beautiful spot, sur- 
rounded by the wild rose, blue peas, and campanellas. 
[he kinna-kinnec, or weed which the Indians smoke as 
tobaceo, grew plentifully about it. ‘The mound of earth 
was surrounded by a low palisade, about four feet wide 
and seven feet long, and at the head of it was the war- 
rior’s pole with eagle feathers, and notches denoting the 
number of scalps he had taken from the enemy. 

The Hudson Bay and American Fur Companies both 
have stations on Lake Superior, on their respective sides 
of the lake, and the Americans bave a small schooner 
which navigates it. There is one question which the 
traveller cannot help asking himself as he surveys the 

t mass of water, into which so many rivers pour 
their contributions, which is—in what manner is all this 
accumulation of water carried olf! Except by a very 
small evaporation in the summer time, and the outlet at 

ult St. Marie, where the water which escapes is not 
much more than equal to two or three of the rivers 
which feed the lake, there is no apparent means by 
which the water is carried off. The only conclusion | 
that can be rived at is, that when the lake rises above 
a certain height, as the soil around is sandy and porous, | 
the surplus waters find their way through it; and such 


I believe to be the case. 

We saw no bears. ‘They do not come down to the 
ores, (or travel, as they term it here, ) until the huckle- 
berries are ripe. We were told that a m ynth later there 
would be plenty of them. It is an asce rtained fact, that 
the bears from this region migrate to the west every au- 
tumn, but it is not known when they return. They 
come down to the eastern shores of the Lakes Superior 
and Huron, swim the lakes apd rivers from island to 
i lan 1 

through by Wisconsin to the Mississippi. Nothing 
stops them; the sight of a canoe will not prevent their 
taking the water; and the Indians in the River St. Ma- 
rie have been known to kill fifteen in one dey. It is 


sl 


singular that the bears on the other side of Mississippi 
are said to migrate to the east exactly in the contrary 
direction. Perhaps the Mississippi is their fashionable 


watering-place. 


A gathering storm induced us to return, instead of | 


continuing our progress on the lake, <A birch canoe in 


rale of wind on Lake Supe rior, would not be a very 


a gal 
On our return, we found our half-breeds 


mistura aT 


le our progress, being moreover assisted in 


isted, the blood trickling down our 
faces and necks. We threw off our clothes, and plunged 
into the lake; the water was too cold; the agate at the 


rular geological feature at this cape; 


ght. It is a ravine in which the rocks 


, never deviating from their course, till they pass | 


very penitent, for had we not taken them back, they 
would have stood a good chance of wintering there. But 
we had had advice as to the treatment of these lazy 
gluttonous scoundrels, who swallowed long pieces of 
|raw pork the whole of the day, and towards evening 
were, from repletion, hanging their heads over the sides 
of the canoe, and quite ill. They had been regaled with 
pork and whisky going up; we gave thein salt fish and 
| a broomstick by way of variety on their return, and they 
behaved very well under the latter fare. 

We started again down with the stream, and the first 
night took up our quarters on a prairie spot, where they 
| had been making hay, which was lying in cocks about 
|us. ‘T’o have a soft bed we carried quantities into our 
tent, forgeiting that we disturbed the musquitoes which 
had gone to bed in the hay. We smoked the tent to 
| drive them out again; but in smoking the tent we set 
fire to the hay, and it ended in.a conflagration. We 
were burnt out, and had to re-pitch our tent. 

I was sauntering by the side of the river when I 
| heard a rustling in the grass, and perceived a garter- 

snake, an elegant and harmless little creature, about a 
foot and a half long. It had a small toad in its mouth, 
| which it had seized by the head: but it was much too 
large for the snake to swallow, without leisure and pre- 
paration. I was amused at the precaution, I may say 
| invention of the toad, to prevent its being swallowed : 
it had inflated itself, till it was as round as a bladder, 
and upon this issue was joined—the snake would not 
let go, the toad would not be swallowed. I lifted up the 
snake by the tail and threw them three or four yards 
into the river. The snake rose to the surface, as ma- 
jestic as the great sea serpent in miniature, carrying his 
head well out of the water, with the toad still in his 
mouth, reminding me of Cesar with his Commentaries. 
He landed close to my feet; I threw him in again, and 
| this time he let go the toad, which remained floating and 
inanimate on the water; but after a time he discharged 


his superfluous gas, and made for the shore; while the | 


snake, to avoid me, swam away down with the current. 

The next morning it blew hard, and as we opened 
| upon Lake Huron, we had to encounter a heavy sea ; 
| fortunately, the wind was fair for the island of Macki- 
| naw, or we might have been delayed for some days. As 
soon as we were in the lake we made sail, having fifty- 
six miles to run before it was dark. ‘The gale increased, 
| but the canoe flew over the water, skimming it like a 
sea bird. It was beautiful, but not quite so pleasant, to 
watch it, as, upon the least carelessness on the part of 
| the helmsman, it would immediately have filled. As it 
was, we shipped some heavy seas, but the blankets at 
the bottom being saturated, gave us the extra ballast 
which we required. Before we were clear of the islands, 
we were joined by a whole fleet of Indian canoes, with 
their dirty blankets spread to the storm, running, as we 
were, for Mackinaw, being on their return from Maniton 
| Islands, where they had congregated to receive presents 
| from the Governor of Upper Canada. ‘Their canoes 
were, most of them, smaller than ours, which had been 
| built for speed, but they were much higher in the gun- 
nel. It was interesting to behold so many hundreds of 
| beings trusting themselves to such fragile conveyances, 
| in a heavy gale and running sea; but the harder it blew 
| the faster we went; and at last, much to my satisfac- 
| tion, we found ourselves in smooth water again, along- 
side of the landing wharf at Mackinaw. I had some 
wish to see a fresh-water gale of wind, but in a birch 
canoe I never wish to try the experiment again. 


—_ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Deitroit.—There are some pleasant people in this 
town, and the society is quite equal to that of the east- 
ern cities. From the constant change and transition 
which takes place in this country, go where you will 
you are sure to fall in with a certain portion of intelli- 
gent, educated people. This is not the case in the re- 
| moter portions of the old continent, where every thing 
is settled, and generation succeeds generation, as in some 
obscure country town. But in America, where all is 
new, and the country has to be peopled from the other 
parts, there is a proportion of intelligence and education 
transplanted with the inferior elasses, either from the 
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Left my friends at Detroit with regret, and returned 
to Buffalo, There isa marked difference between the 
behaviour of the lower people of the eastern cities and 
those whom you fall in with in this town; they are 
much less civil in their behaviour here ; indeed, they ap- 
pear to think rudeness a proof of independence. I went 
to the theatre, and the behaviour of the majority of the 
company just reminded me of the Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth theatres. I had forgotten that Buffalo was a fresh- 
water seaport town. 

Returning to Niagara, I took possession of the roof 
of the rail-coach, that I might enjoy the prospect. I had 
not traveled three miles before I perceived a strong smell 
of burning; at last the pocket of my coat, which was 
of cotton, burst out into flames, a spark having found 
its way into it; fortunately (not being insured) there 
was no property on the premises. 

When the celebrated Colonel David Crockett first saw 
a locomotive, with the train smoking along the railroad, 
he exclaimed, as it flew past him, “ Hell in harness, by 
the ’tarnal !” 

I may, in juxtaposition with this, mention an Indian 
idea. Nothing surprised the Indians so much at first, 
as the percussion caps for guns: they thought them the 
ne plus ultra of invention: when, therefore, an Indian 
was first shown a locomotive, he reflected a little while, 
and then said, “ I see—percussion.” 

There is a beautiful island dividing the Falls of Nia- 
gara, called Goat Island : they have there a bridge across 
the rapids, so that you can now go over. A mill has 
already been erected there, which is a great pity; it is 
a contemptible disfigurement of nature’s grandest work. 

At the head of the island, which is surrounded by the 
rapids, exactly where the waters divide to run on each 
side of it, there is a small triangular portion of still or 
| slack water. I perceived this, and went in to bathe. 
The line of the current on each side of it is plainly 
marked, and runs at the speed of nine or ten miles an 
hour; if you put your hand or foot a little way outside 
| this line, they are immediately borne away by its force; 
if you went into it yourself, nothing could prevent your 
going down the falls. As I returned, I observed an ugly 
snake in my path, and I killed it. An American, who 
|came up, exclaimed, “I reckon that’s a copper-head, 
stranger! I never knew that they were in this island.” 
I found out that I had killed a snake quite as venomous, 
if not more so than a rattlesnake. 

One never tires with these falls; indeed, it takes a 
week at least to find out all their varieties and beauties. 
There are some sweet spots on Goat Island, where you 
can meditate and be alone, 

I witnessed, during my short stay here, that indiffe- 
rence to the destruction of life, so very remarkable in 
this country. The rail-car crushed the head of a child 
of about seven years old, as it was going into the engine 
house; the other children ran to the father, a blacksmith, 
who was at work at his forge close by, crying out, “ Fa- 
ther, Billy kiiled.” The man put down his hammer, 
walked leisurely to where the boy lay, in a pool of his 
own blood, took up the body, and returned with it under 
his arm to bis house. In a short time the hammer rang 
upon the anvil as before. 

The game of nine-pins is a favourite game in Ame- 
rica, and very superior to what it is in England. In 
America, the ground is always covered properly over, 
and the balls are rolled upon a wooden floor, as correctly 
leveled as a billiard table. The ladies join in the game, 
which here becomes an agreeable and not too fatiguing 
an exercise. I was very fond of frequenting their alleys, 
not only for the exercise, but because, among the vari- 
ous ways of estimating character, I had made up my 
mind that there was none more likely to be correct, than 
the estimate formed by the manner in which people roll 
the balls, especially the ladies. There were some very 
delightful specimens of American females when I was 
this time at Niagara. We sauntered about the falls and 
wood in the day time, or else played at nine-pins ; in 
the evening we looked at the moon, spouted verses, and 
drank mint juleps. But all that was too pleasant to last 
long: I felt that I had not come to America to play at 
nine-pins; so I tore myself away, and within the nexf 
twenty-four hours found myself at Toronto, in Upper 
Canada, 

Toronto, which is the present capital and seat of go- 
vernment of Upper Canada, is, from its want of spires 








| eastern states or from the old world, in whatever quarter 
| You may happen to find yourself, 





and steeples, by no means un imposing town, as you 
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view it on entering the harbour. The harbour itself is 
landlocked, and when deepened will be very good. A 
great deal of money has been expended by the English 
government upon the Canadian provinces, but not very 
wisely. The Rideau and Welland canals are splendid 
works; they have nothing to compare with them in the 
United States ; but they are too much in advance of the 
country, and will be but of little use for a long period, 
if the provinces do not go ahead faster than they do 
now. One half the money spent in making good roads 
through the provinces would have done more good, and 
would have much increased the value of property. The 
proposed railroad from Hamilton to Detroit would be of 
greater importance; and if more money is to be ex- 
pended on Upper Canada, it cannot be better disposed 
of than in this undertaking. 

The minute you put your foot on shore, you feel that 
you are no longer in the United States ; you are at once 
struck with the difference between the English and the 
American population, systems, and ideas. On the other 
side of the lake you have much more apparent property, 
but much less real solidiity and security. The houses and 
stores at Toronto are not to be compared with those of 
the American towns opposite. But the Englishman has 
built according to his means—the American, according 
to his expectations. The hotels and inns at ‘Toronto are 
very bad; at Buffalo they are splendid : for the English- 
man travels little; the American is ever on the move. 
The private houses of Toronto are built, according to 
the English taste and desire of exclusiveness, away from 
the road, and are embowered in trees ; the American, let 
his house be ever so large, or his plot of ground, however 
extensive, builds within a few feet of the road, that he 
map see and know what is going on. You do not per- 
ceive the bustle, the energy, and activity at Toronto that 
you do at Buffalo, nor the profusion of articles in the 


stores; but it should be remembered that the Americans | 


procure their articles upon credit, whilst at Toronto they 
proceed more cautiously. The Englishman builds his 
house and furnishes his store according to his means and 
fair expectations of being able to meet his acceptances. 
If an American has money sufficient to build a two story 
house, he will raise it up to four stories on speculation. 
We must not, on one side, be dazzled with the effects of 
the credit system in America, nor yet be tvo hasty in 
condemning it. It certainly is the occasion of much 
over speculation ; but if the parties who speculate are 
ruined, provided the money hus been Jaid out, as it 
usually is in America, upon real property—such as 
wharves, houses, &c.—a new country becomes a gainer, 
as the improvements are made and remain, although they 
fall into other hands. And it should be farther pointed 
out, that the Americans are justified in their speculations 
from the fact, that property improved rises so fust in 
value, that they are soon able to meet all claims and 
realise a handsome profit. They speculate on the fu- 
ture; but the future with them is not distant as it is 
with us, ten years in America being, as I have before 
observed, equal to a century in Europe; they are there- 
fore warranted in so speculating. The property in Buf- 
falo is now worth one hundred times what it was when 
the first speculators commenced ; for as the country and 
cities become peopled, and the communication becomes 
easy, so does the value of every thing increase. 

Why, then, does not Toronto vie with Buffalo! Be- 
cause the Canadas cannot obtain the credit which is 
given to the United States, and of which Buffalo has her 
portion. America has returns to make to England in 
her cotton crops: Canada has nothing; for her timber 
would be nothing, if it were not protected. She cannot, 
therefore, obtain credit as America does. What, then, 
do the Canadas require, in order to become prosperous ? 
Capital! 

I must not, however, omit to inform my readers that 
at Toronto I received a letter from a “ brother author,” 
who was polite enough to send me several specimens of 
his poetry ; stating the remarkable fact that he had never 
written a verse until he was forty-five years of age ; and 
that, as to the unfair accusation of his having plagiarised 
from Byron, it was not true, for he never had read Byron 
in his life. Having put the reader in possession of 
these facts, I shall now select one of his printed poems for 
his gratification :— 

From the regard the author has for the Ladies of 
Toronto, he presents them with the following 
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ODE. 
TO THE LADIES OF THE CITY OF TORONTO. 


1, How famed is our city 
For the beauty and talents 
Of our ladies, that’s pretty 
And chaste in their sentiments. 


2. The ladies of Toronto 
Are fine, noble, and charming, 
And are a great memento 
To all, most fascinating. 


3. Our ladies are the best kind, 
Of all others the most fine; 

In their manners and their minds 
Most refined and genuine. 


4, We are proud of our ladies, 
For they are superior 
To all other beauties, 
And others are inferior, 


5. How favoured is our land, 
To be honoured with the fair; 
That is so majestic grand ! 
And to please them is our care. 


6. Who would not chose them before 
All others that’s to be found, 
And think of others no more ? 
Their like is not in the world round. 
Toronto, 21st Jan. 1837. kT, &, 


ns 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Through Lake Ontario to Montreal, by railroad to 

Lake Champlain, and then by steamboat to Burlington. 


Burlington is a pretty county town on the border of 
the Lake Champlain ; there is a large establishment for 





the education of boys kept here by the bishop of Ver- | 


mont, a clever man: it is said to be well conducted, and 
one of the best in the union. 


The bishop’s salary as | 


bishop, is only five hundred dollars; as a preacher of the | 


established church he receives seven hundred; while as 
a schoolmaster his revenue becomes very handsome. 
The bishog is just now in bad odour with the majority, 
for having published some very sensible objections to the 
revivals and temperance societies. 

Plattsburg.—This was the scene of an American 
triumph. 


I was talking with a states’ officer, who was | 


present during the whole affair, and was much amused | 


with his description of it. 
fatality attending almost all our attacks upon America 


‘There appeared to be some | 


during the last war; and it should be remarked, that | 


whenever the Americans entered upon our territory, they 


met with similar defeat. Much allowance must of course | 


be made for ignorance of the country, and of the strength 
and disposition of the enemy’s force ; but certainly there 


was no excuse for the indecision shown by the British | 


general, with such a force as he had under his com- | 


mand. 

Now that the real facts are known, one hardly knows 
whether to laugh or feel indignant. The person from 
whom I had the information is of undoubted respect- 
ability. At the time that our general advanced with an 
army of 7,000 peninsular troops, there were but 1,000 
militia at Plattsburg, those ordered out from the interior 
of the state not having arrived. It is true that there 
were 2,000 of the Vermont militia at Burlington, oppo- 
site to Plattsburg, but when they were sent for, they re- 
fused to go there; they were alarmed at the prepon- 
derating force of the British, and they stood upon their 
state rights—i. e., militia raised in a state are not bound 
to leave it, being raised for the defence of that state alone. 
The small force at Plattsburg hardly knew whether to 
retreat or not; they expected large reinforcements under 
General M‘Comb, but did not know when they would 
come. At last it was proposed and agreed to, that they 
should spread themselves and keep up an incessant firing, 
but out of distance, so as tomake the British believe they 
had a much larger force than they really possessed; and 
on this judicious plan they acted, and succeeded. 

In the meantime, the British general was anxious for 
the assistance of the squadron on the lakes, under Com- 
modore Downie, and pressed him to the attack of the 
American squadron then off Plattsburg. Some sharp 





am afraid we can do.” 


_ 20% 


remarks from the general proved fatal to our cause by 


water. Downie, stung by his insinuations, rushed in- 
considerately into a close engagement. Now Commo- 
dore Downie’s vessels had all long guns. —McDonough’s 
vessels had only carronades. Had, therefore, Downie not 
thrown away this advantage, by engaging at close quar- 
ters, there is fair reason to suppose that the victory would 
have been ours, as he could have chosen his distance, 
and the fire of the American vessels would have been 
comparatively harmless; but he ran down close to 
McDonough’s fleet, and engaged them broadside to 
broadside, and then the carronades of the Americans 
being of heavy calibre, threw the advantage on their side. 
Downie was killed by the wind of a shot a few minutes 
after the commencement of the action. Still it was the 
hardest contested action of the war; Pring being well 
worthy to take Downie’s place. 

It was impossible to have dane more on either 
and the gentleman who gave me this information added, 
that McDonough told him that so nicely balanced wese 
the chances, that he took out his watch just before the 
British colours were hauled down, and observed, « If 
they hold out ten minutes more, it will be more than I 


side ; 


As soon as the victory was de- 
cided on the part of the Americans, the British general 
commenced his retreat, and was followed by this hand- 
ful of militia. In a day or two afterward, General 
McComb came up, and a large force was poured in from 
all quarters. 


There was something very similar and quite as ridi- 
culous in the affair at Sackett’s Harbour. Our forces 
advancing would have cut off some hundreds of the 
American militia, who were really retreating, but by a 
road which led in such a direction, as for a time to make 
the English commandant suppose that they were intend- 
ing to fake him in flank. ‘his made him imagine that 
they must be advancing in large numbers, when the faet 
was, they were running away from his superior force. 
He made a retreat; upon ascertaining which, the Ame- 
ricans turned back and followed bim, harassi: 

I was told, at Baltimore, that had the English ad- 
vanced, the American militia was quite ready to ron 


g his rear, 


away, not having the idea of opposing themselves to 
trained soldiers, It really was very absurd; but in many 
instances during the war, which have come to my know- 
ledge, it was exactly this,—“If you don’t run, I will; 
but if you will, I won't !” 

The name given by the French to Vermont, designates 
the features of the country, which is composed of small 
mountains, covered with verdure to their summits; but 
the land is by no means good. 

At the bottoms, on the banks 
soil is rich, and, generally speaking, the land in this state 
admits of cultivation about half-way up the mountains ; 
but sheep-walks, or to 


in the 


of the rivers, the alluvial 


after which, it is fit for nothing 


grow smail timber upon. I[ have traveled much 
eastern states, and have been surprised to find how very 
small a portion of all of them is under cultivation, con- 
sidering how long they have been settled ; nor will there 
be more of the land taken up, I presume, for a long 
period: that is to say, not until the west is so over-peo- 
pled that a reflux is compelled to fall back into the east- 
ern states, and the crowded masses lke the Gulf stream, 
find vent to the northward and eastward. 

Set off by 
something very gratifying when once you a 


coach, long before daylight. There is 


e uh, in find- 
ing yourself up before the sun; you can repeat to your- 
self, “ How doth the little busy bee,” 
Some few stars still twinkled in the sky, winking 


with such satisfac- 
tion. 
like the eyelids of tired sentinels, but soon they were 
relieved one after another, by the light of morning. 

It was still dark when we started, and off we went, up 
hill and down hill—short steep pitches, as they term 
There level 
undulating, and very trying to the 
he 


them here—at a furious rate. was no 
ground ; it was all 
springs. But an American driver stops at nothing; 
will flog away with six horses in hand ; and it is w 
derful how few accidents happen; but it is very fatiguing, 
and one hundred miles of American traveling by stage, 
is equal to four hundred in Eng!and. 

There is much amusement be extracted fiom the 
drivers of these stages, if you will take your seat with 
them on the front, which few Americans do, as they pre- 
fer the inside. One of after we had 
changed our team, called out to the offleader, as he 


! 

a 
t 
to 


soon 


the drivers, 
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paererys her with his he. “Go anes you 1 no- »-tongued | sq 
crittur !”’ 

« Why no-tongued 2” enquired I. 

«“ Well, I reckon she has no tongue, having bitten it | 
off herself, I was going to say—but it wasn’t exactly | 
that, neither.” 

« How was it, then?” 

« Well, now, the fact is, that she is awful ugly (ill- 
tempered ;) she bites like a badger, and kicks up as high 
as the church steeple. She’s an almighty crittur to | 
handle. I was trying to hitch her under-jaw like, with | 
the halter, but she worreted so, that I could only hitch | 
her tongue: she ran back, the end of the halter was fast 
to the ring, and so she left her tongue in the hitch— 
that’s a fact !” 

“[T wonder it did not kill her; didn’t she bleed very | 
much? How does she contrive to eat her corn ?” 

« Well, now, she bled pretty considerable—but not to 
speak of. I did keep her one day in the stable, because | 
I thought she might feel queer; since that she has 
worked in the team every day ; and she’ll eat her peck | 
of corn with any horse in the stable. But her tongue is 
out, that’s certain—so she'll tell no more lies !” 

Not the least doubting my friend’s veracity, I, never- | 
theless, took an opportunity when we changed, of as- | 
certaining the fact; and her tongue was half of it out, 
that zs the fact. 

When we stopped, we had to shift the luggage to an- | 
other coach. ‘The driver, who was a slight man, was, | 
for some time, looking rather puzzled at the trunks which | 
lay on the road, and which he had to put on the coach: | 
he tried to lift one of the largest, let it down again, and | 


then beckoned to me ;— 

“ [ say, captain, them four large trunks be rather over- | 
much for me; but I guess you can master them, 50 just 
lift them up on the hind board for me.” 

I complied; and as I bad to lift them as high as my 
head, they required all my strength. 

“Thank ye, captain; don’t trouble yourself any | 
more, the rest be all right, and I can manage them my- 
self.” 

The Americans never refuse to assist each other in | 
such difficulties as this. In a young country they must | 
assist each other, if they wish to be assisted themselves 
—-and there always will be a mutual dependence. If 
a man isin a fix in America, every one stops to assist 
him, and expects the same for himself. 

Bellows Falls, a beautiful, romantic spot on the Con- 
necticut river, which separates the states of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. The masses of rocks through which 
the river forces its way at the falls, are very grand and 
imposing ; the surrounding hills, rich with the 
autumnal tints, rivet the eye. On these masses of rocks | 
are many faces, cut out by the tribe of Pequod Indians, 
who formerly used to fish in their waters. Being in- 
formed that there was to be a militia muster, I resolved 
to attend it. 

The militia service is not in good odour with the 
Americans just now. Formerly, when they did try to 
do as well as they could, the scene was absurd enough; | 
but now they do all they can to make it ridiculous. In 
this muster there were three or four companies, well 
equipped ; but the major part of the men were what they 
call here flood-wood, that is, of all sizes and heights—a | 
term suggested by the pieces of wood borne down by the 
freshets of the rivet, and which are of all sorts, sizes, and | 
lengths. But not only were the men of all sorts and 
sizes, but the uniforms also, some of which were the most 
extraordinary I ever beheld, and not unlike the calico | 
dresses worn by the tumblers and vaulters at an English 
fair. As for the exercise, they either did not, or would | 
not, know any thing about it; indeed, as they are now 
mustered but once a year, it cannot be expected that they 
should; but as they faced every way, and made mis- 
takes on purpose, it is evident, from their consistent per- 
linacity in being wrong, that they did know something. | 
When they marched off single file, quick time, they were | 
one-half of them dancing in and out of the ranks to the 
lively tane which was played—the only instance I saw | 
of their keeping time. But the most amusing part of 
the ceremony was the speech made by the brigade-major, | 
whose patience had certainly been tried, and who wished | 
to impress his countrymen with the importance of the | 
militia. He ordered them to form a hollow square. | 
They formed a circle, proving that if they could not | 
square the circle, at all events they could circle the 


and 


| cocked hat in his hand. 
| constantly turned his head as he spoke to those nearest 
| to him in the circle, it was only when he came to within 


| of America shall ruffle her 


| fell to their share, but did not stay their stomach. 


| ways assert every thing to be which taxes their pockets. 


| team or two of horses, made the hawser fast to the house 
| company with it. 


barter, which is communicated to the females, as well as 


| they had each gained two dollars a piece. 


| Pink. 
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square, which is coming very near to it. The major 
found himself, on his white horse, in an arena about as 
large as that in which Mr. Ducrow performs at Astley’s. 
He then commenced a sort of perambulating equestrian 
speech, riding round and round the circle, with his 
As the arena was large, and he 


a few yards of you, that you could distinguish what he 
was saying; and of course the auditors at the other point 
were in the same predicament. However, he divided his 
speech out in portions very equally, and those which 
came to my share were as follows: 

« Yes, gentlemen—the president, senate, and house of 
representatives, and all others.....you militia, the 
bones and muscle of the land, and by whom..... Eagle 
wings, will ever dart..... 
those days so glorious, when our gallant forefathers. . 
terrible effect of the use of ardent spirits, and showing 

. Temperance societies, the full benefits of which, I 
am...., Star-spangled banner, ever victorious, blazing 
Ms ” 


The last word I heard was glory; but his audience 
being very impatient for their dinner, cried out loudly 
for it—preferring it to the mouthfuls of eloquence which 
Al- 
together it was a scene of much fun and good-humour. 

Stopped at the pretty village, Charlestown, celebrated 
for the defence it made during the French war. There 
is here, running by the river side, a turnpike road, which 
gave great offence to the American citizens of this state: 
they declared that to pay toll was monarchical, as they al- 


So, one fine night, they assembled with a hawser and a 


at the gate, dragged it down to the river, and sent it float- 
ing down the stream, with the gate and board of tolls in 


Progressing in the stage, I had a very amusing spe- 
cimen of the ruling passion of the country—the spirit of 


to the boys. I will stop for a moment, however, to say, 
that I heard of an American, who had two sons, and he 
declared that they were go clever at barter, that he locked 
them both up together in a room, without a cent in their 
pockets, and that before they had swopped for an hour, 
But now for 
my fellow-passengers—both young, both good-looking, 
and both ladies, and evidently were total strangers to each 
other. One had a pretty pink silk bonnet, very fine for 
traveling ; the other, an indifferent plush one. The 
young lady in the plush, eyed the pink bonnet for some 
time; at last Plush observed in a drawling half-indif- 
ferent way : 

“ That’s rather a pretty bonnet of your’s, miss.” 

“Why, yes, I calculate it’s rather smart,” replied 


After a pause and closer survey—“ You wouldn’t have 
any objection to part with it, miss?” 

« Well now, I don’t know but I might; I have worn | 
it but three days, I reckon.” 

“Oh, my? I should have reckoned that you carried | 
it longer—perhaps it rained on them three days.” | 

“I’ve a notion it didn’t rain, not one.—It’s not the | 
only bonnet I have, miss.” | 
} 
| 
| 
| 





«“ Well now,I should net mind an exchange, and pay- 
ing you the balance.” 
« That’s an awful thing that you have on, miss.” 


“T rather think not, but that’s as may be—Come, miss, 


what will you take?” 


“ Why I don’t know,—what will you give ?” 

“TI reckon you'll know best when you answer my | 
question.” 

«“ Well, then, I shouldn’t like less than five dollars.” 

« Five dollars and my bonnet! I reckon two would 
be nearer the mark—but it’s of no consequence.” 

« None in the least, miss, only I know the value of my 
bonnet—We’ll say no more about it.” 

«“ Just so, miss.” 

A pause and silence for half a minute, when Miss 
Plush, looks out of the window, and says, as if talking 
to herself, * I shouldn’t mind giving four dollars, but no 
more.” She then fell back in her seat, when Miss Pink, 
put her head out of the window, and said :—«I shouldn’t 
refuse four dollars after all, if it was offered,’ and then 
she fell back to her former position. 


a 





“Did you thing of taking four dollars, miss ?” 

“ Well! I don’t care, I’ve plenty of bonnets at 
home.” 

«“ Well,” replied Plush, taking out her purse, and of. 
fering her the money. 

« What bank is this, miss ?” 

« Oh, all’s right there, Safety Fund, I calculate.” 

The two ladies exchange bonnets, and Pink pockets 
the balance. 

I may here just as well mention the custom of whit. 

tling, which is so common in the eastern states. It is a 
habit, arising from the natural restlessness of the Ame- 
rican when he is not employed, of cutting a piece of 
stick, or any thing else, with his knife. Some are so 
wedded to it from long custom, that if they have not a 
piece of stick to cut, they will whittle the backs of the 
chairs, or any thing within their reach. A Yankee 
shown into a room to await the arrival of another, has 
been known to whittle away nearly the whole of the 
/mantel-piece. Lawyers in court whittle away at the 
‘table before them; and judges will cut through their 
own bench. In some courts, they put sticks before noted 
whittlers to save the furniture. The down easters, as 
the Yankees are termed generally, whittle when they are 
making a bargain, as it fills up the pauses, gives them 
time for reflection, and, moreover, prevents any examina- 
tion of the countenance—for in bargaining, like in the 
game of brag, the countenance is carefully watched, as 
an index to the wishes. I was once witness to a bargain 
made between two respectable Yankees, who wished to 
agree about a farm, and in which whittling was resorted 
to. 

They sat down on a log of wood, about three or four 
feet apart from each other, with their faces turned oppo- 
site ways—that is, one had his legs on one side of the 
log with his face to the east, and the other his legs on 
the other side with his face to the west. One had a 
piece of soft wood, and was sawing it with his penknife : 
the other had an unbarked hickory stick which he was 
peeling for a walking-stick. The reader will perceive a 
strong analogy between this bargain and that in the stage 
between the two ladies. 

« Well, good morning—and about this farm !” 

“TI don’t know; what will you take ?” 

«“ What will you give?” 

Silence, and whittle away. 

“ Well, I should think two thousand dollars, a heap 
of money for this farm.” 

“T’ve a notion it will never go for three thousand, 
any how.” 

“ There’s a fine farm, and cheaper, on the north side.” 

« But where’s the sun to ripen the corn ?” 

«“ Sun shines on all alike.” 

«“ Not exactly through a Vermont hill, I reckon. The 
driver offered me as much as I say, if I recollect right.” 

“Money not always to be depended upon. Money 
not always forthcoming.” 

“TI reckon, I shall make an elegant ’backy stopper of 
this piece of sycamore.” 

Silence for a few moments. Knives hard at work. 

“I’ve a notion this is as pretty a hickory stick as ever 
came out of a wood.” 

“I shouldn’t mind two thousand five hundred dollars, 
and time given.” 

“Tt couldn’t be more than six months, then, if it goes 
at that price.” 

(Pause.) 

« Well, that might suit me.” 

«“ What do you say, then?” 

« Suppose it must be so.” 

“Tt’s a bargain then (rising up,) come let’s liquor on 
it.” 

——<=— 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The farmers on the banks of the Connecticut river 
are the richest in the eastern states. ‘The majestic growth 
of the timber certified that the soil is generally good, al- 
though the crops were off the ground. They grow here 
a large quantity of what is called the broom corn ; the 
stalk and leaves are similar to the maize or Indian corn, 
but, instead of the ear, it throws out, at top and on the 
sides, spiky plumes on which seed is carried. These 
plumes are cut off, and furnish the brooms and whisks 
of the country. It is said to be a very profitable crop. 
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At Brattleboro’ we stopped at an inn kept by one of the. 
state representatives, and,.as may be supposed, had very 


bad fare in consequence, the man being above his busi- 
ness. We changed.horses at Bloody Brook, so termed 
in consequence of a massacre of the settlers by the In- 
dians. But there are twenty Bloody Brooks in America, 
all records of similar catastrophes. 

Whether the blue laws of Connecticut are still in 
force, I know not, but I could not discover that they had 
ever been repealed. At present there is no theatre in 
Connecticut, nor does any body venture to propose one. 
The proprictors of one of the equestrian stads made their 
appearance at the confines of the state, and intimated 
that they wished to perform, but were given to under- 
stand that their horses would be confiscated if they enter- 
ed the state. The consequence is, that Connecticut is 
the dullest, most disagreeable state in the Union; and, if 
Iam to believe the Americans themselves, so far from 
the morals of the community being kept uncontaminated 
by this rigour, the very reverse is the case—especially as 
respects the college students, who are in the secret prac- 
tice of more vice than is to be found in any other estab- 
lishment of the kind in the Union. But even if ! had 
not been so informed by creditable people, I should have 
decided in my own mind that such was the case. Human 
nature is every where the same. 

* * * 

i do not know any thing that disgusts me so much as 
cant. Even now we continually hear, in the American 
public orations, about the stern virtues of the pilgrim 
fathers. Stern, indeed! The fact is, that these pilgrim 
fathers were fanatics and bigots, without charity or mercy, 
wanting in the very essence of Christianity. Witness 
their conduct to the Indians when they thirsted for their 
territory. After the death (murder, we may call it) of 
Alexander, the brother of the celebrated Philip, the latter 
prepared for war. “And now,” says a reverend histo- 
rian of the times, “ war was begun by a fierce nation of 
Indians upon an honest, harmless Christian generation 
of English, who might very truly have said to the aggres- 
sors, as it was said of old unto the Ammonites, ‘I have 
not sinned against thee; but thou doest me wrong to 
war against me.’” Fanaticism alone—deep, incurable 
fanaticism—could have induced such a remark. Well 
may it be said,“ We deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in as.” 

And when the war was brought to a close by the 
death of the noble-minded, high-spirited Philip; when 
the Christians had slaked their revenge in his blood, 
exposed his head in triumph on a pike, and captured his 
helpless innocent child of nine years old, would it be 
credited, that there was council held to put this child to 
death, and that the clergy were summoned to give their 
opinion? And the clergy quoted Scripture that the 
child must die! Dr. Increase Mather compared it with 
the child of Hadid, and recommended, with his brother 
apostles, that it be murdered. But these pious men were 
overruled; and, with many others, it was sent to the 
Bermudas, and sold as a slave. Stern virtues! ! Call 
them rather diabolical vices. God of Heaven! when 
shall we learn to call things by their right names! The 
next time Governor Everett is called up for an oration 
at Bloody Brook, let him not talk quite so much on the 
virtues of the pilgrim fathers. 

This reminds me of a duty towards this gentleman, 
which I have great pleasure in performing. Every one 
who is acquainted with him must acknowledge his amia- 
ble manners, and his high classical attainments and power 
of eloquence. His orations and speeches are ,rinted, 
and ere among the best specimens of American talent. 
Miss Martineau, in her work upon America, states, that 
she went up to hear the orator at Bloody Brook ; and, 
in two pages of very coarse, unmeasured language, states 
“that all her sympathies were baffled, and that she was 
deeply disgusted ;” that the orator “ offered them shreds 
of tawdry sentiment, without the intermixture of one 
sound thought or simple and natural feeling, simply and 
naturally expressed.” I have the address of Governor 
Everett before me. To insert the whole of it would be 
inconvenient; but I do most unequivocally deny this, as 
I must, I am afraid, too many of Miss Martincau’s asser- 
tions. To prove, ie this one instance alone; the very 
contrary to what she states, I will merely quote tee con- 
clusion of Governor Everett’s address:— ——- 

“Yon simple monament shall rise-a renewed memo. 
rial of their names on this sacred spot, where the young, 
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the brave, the patriotic, poured out their life-blood in 
defence of that heritage which has descended to us. We 
this day solemnly bring our tribute of gratitade. Ages 
shall pass away ; the majestic tree which overshadows us 
shall wither and sink before the blast, and we who are 
now gathered beneath it shall mingle with the honoured 
dust we eulogise; but the ‘Flowers of Essex’ shall 
bloom in undying remembrance; and, with every century, 
these rights of commemoration shall be repeated, as the 
lapse of time shall continually develove, in rich abun- 
dance, the fruits of what was done and suffered by our 
forefathers !”’ 

I can, however, give the reader a ke\' to Miss Marti- 
neau’s praise or condemnation of every pc rson mentioned 
in her two works: you have but to ask the question, * 2; 
he, or is he not, an abolitionist ?” 

Governor Everett is not. 


———— 
CHAPTER XX. 


- Montreal, next to Quebec, is the oldest looking and 
most aristocratic city in North America. Lofty houses, 
with narrow streets, prove antiquity, After Quebec and 
Montreal, New Orleans is said to take the next rank, all 
three of them having been built by the French.—It is plea- 
sant to look upon any structure in this new hemisphere 
which bears the mark of time upon it. The ruins of Fort 
Putnam are one of the curiosities of America. 

Crossing the river St. Lawrence at this season of the 
year is not very pleasant, as you must force your passage 
through the large masses of ice, and are occasionally 
fixed among them ; 60 that you are swept down the cur- 





rent along with them. Such was our case for about a 
quarter of an hour, and, in consequence, we landed about | 
three miles lower down than we had intended. The next | 
day the navigation of the river, such as it was, was | 
stopped, and in eight and forty hours heavy wagons and > 
carts were passing over where we had floated across. 

My course lay through what were termed the earcited 
districts; I had promised to pass through them, and sup- 
ply the folks at Montreal with any information I could 
The weather was bitterly cold, and all com- 
munication was carried on by sleighs, a very pleasant 
mode-of traveling when the roads are smooth, but rather 
fatiguing when they are uneven, as the sleigh then jumps 
from hill to hill, like an oyster-shell thrown by a boy to 
skim the surface of the water. ‘I'o defend myself from 
the cold, I had put on, over my coat, and under my 
cloak, a wadden black silk dressing-gown; I thought 
nothing of it at the time, but I afterward discovered that 
I was supposed to be one of the rebel priests escaping from 
justice. 

Although still in the English dominions, I had not 
been over on the opposite side more than a quarter of an 
hour, before I perceived that it would be just as well to 
hold my tongue; and my adherence to this resolution, 
together with my supposed canonicals, were the cause of 

not a word being addressed to me by my fellow-travellers. 
They presumed that I spoke French only, which they 
did not, and I listened in silence to all that passed. 

It is strange how easily the American people are excit- 

ed, and when excited, they will hesitete at nothing. The 


by an open sleigh) stopped at every town, laige or small, 
every body eager to tell and receive the news. I always 
got out to warm myself at the stovesin the bar, and heard 
all the remarks made upon what I do really believe were 
the most absurd and extravagant lies ever circuldated— 
lies which the very people who uttered them knew to be 
such, but which produced the momentary effect intended. 
They were even put into the newspapers, and circulated 
every where; and when the truth was discovered, they 
still remained uncontradicted, except by a general! remark, 
that such was the tory version of the matter; and of 
course was false. The majority of those who traveled 
with me were Americans who had crossed the St. Law- 
rence in the same boat, and who must, therefore, have 
known well the whole circumstances attending the expe- 
dition against St. Eustache; but, to my surprise, at every 
place where we stopped they declared that there had been 

a battle between the insurgents and the king’s troops, in 
which the insurgents had been victorious; that Sir John 
Colborne had been compelled to retreat to Montreal ; 
that they had themselves seen the troops come back, 
(which was true,) and that Montreal was barricaded 





(which was also true) to prevent the insurgents from 
marching in. I never said one word; I listened to the 
exultations—to the declarations of some that they should 
go and join the patriots, &c. One man amused me by 
saying—“I’ve a great mind to go, but what I want is a 

good general to take the command; I want a Julius 
Casar, or a Buonaparte, cra Washington, —then I’ll go.’ 

I stopped for some hours at St. Alban’s, I was recom- 
mended to go to an inn, the landlord of which was said 
not to be of the democratic party, for the other two inns 
were the resort of the Sympathisers, and in these, con- 
sequently, scenes of great excitement took place. The 
landlord put into my hand a newspaper published that 
day, containing a series of resolutions, founded upon 
such falsehood that I thought it might be advantageous 
to refute them. I asked the landlord whether I could 
see the editor of the paper; he replied that the party 
lived next door; and I requested that he would send for 
him, telling him that I could give him information re!a- 
tive'to the affair of St. Eustache. 

I had been shown into a large sitting-room on the 
ground floor, which I presumed was a private room, 
when the editor of the newspaper, attracted by the mes- 
sage I had sent him, came in. I then pointed to the 
resolutions passed at the meeting, and asked him whether 
he would allow me to answer them in this paper. His 
reply was, “ Certainly: that his paper was open to all.” 

« Well, then, call in an hour, and £ will by that time 
prove to you that they can only be excused or accounted 
for by the parties who framed them being totally ignorant 
of the whole affair.” 

He went away, but did not return at the time request- 
ed. It was not until late in the evening that he came ; 
and, avoiding the question of the resolutions, begged that 
I would give him the information relative to St. Eustache. 
As I presumed that, like most other editors in the United 
States, he dared not put in any thing which would dis- 
please his subscribers, I said no more on that subject, but 
commenced dictating to him, while he wrote the par- 
ticulars attending the St. Eustache affair. I was stand- 
ing by the stove, giving the editor this information, 
when the door of the 100m opened, and in walked seven 
or eight people, who, without speaking, took chairs; in 
a minute, another party of about the same number was 
ushered into the room by the landlord, who, I thought, 
gave me a significant look. [I felt surprised at what I 
thought an intrusion, as I had considered my room to be 
‘private; however I appeared to take no notice of it, and 
continued dictating to the editor. “The door opened 
again and again, and more chairs were brought in for the 
accommodation of the parties who entered, until at last 
the room was so ful! that I bad but just room to walk 
round the stove. Not a person said a word; they lis- 
tened to what I was dictating to the editor, and I observed 


that they all looked rather fierce; but whether this was 
a public meeting, or what was to be the end of it, I had 
no idea, At'ast, when I had finished, the editor took up 
his papers and left the room, in which I suppose there 
might have been from one hundred toa hundred and fifty 
persons assembled. As soon as the door closed, one of 
them struck his thick stick on the floor (the most of 


them had sticks,) and gave a loud « Hem !” 
“ { believe, sir, that you are Captain M——. 


” 


« Yes,” replied I, “that is my name.” 

“ We are informed, sir, by the gentleman who has just 
gone out, that you have asserted that our resolutions of 
yesterday could only be excused or accounted for from 


our total ignorance.” Here he struck his stick again 
upon the floor, and paused. 

“Oh!” thinks I to myself, “the editor has informed 
against me!” 

« Now, sir,” continued the spokesman, “ we are come 
to be enlightened; we wish you to prove to us that we 
are totally ignorant; you will oblige us by an explana- 
tion of your assertion.” 

He was again silent. (Thinks I to myself, I’m in for 
it now, and if I get away without a broken head, or 
something else, I am fortunate, however, here goes.) 
Whereupon, without troubling the reader with what I 
did say, I will only observe, that F thought the best plan 
was to gain time by going back as far as! could. I 
therefore commenced my oration at the period when the 
Canadas were surrendered to the English; remarking 
upon the system which had been acted upon by our 
government from that time up to the present; proving, 
as well as [ could, that the Canadions had nothing to 
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complain of, and that if England bad treated her other 
American colonies as well, there never would have been 
a declaration of independence, &c. Having spoken for 
about an hour, and observing a little impatience on the 
part of some of the company, I stopped. Upon which, 
cne rose and said, that there were several points not fully 
explained, relerring to them one after another, whereupon 
the “ honourable member rose to explain,’—and was 
avain silent. Another then spoke, requesting informa- 
lien as to points not referred to by me. I replied, and 
fortunately bad an opportunity of paying the Americans 
a just compliment; in gratitude for which their features 
relaxed considerably. Perceiving this, I ventured to in- 
trodace a story or two, which made them laugh. After 
this, the day was my own; for I consider the Americans, 
when not excited (which they too often are,) as a very 
good-'empered people: at all events, they won't break 
your head for making them laugh; at least, such I found 
was the case. We nowentered freely into conversation ; 
some went away, others remained, and the affair ended 
by many of them shaking hands with me, and our taking 
a drink at the bar. 

I must say, that the first appearances of this meeting 
were not at all pleasant; but [ was rightly served for my 
want of caution, in so publicly stating, that the free and 
enlightened citizens of St. Albans were very ignorant, 
and for cpposing public opinion at the time when the 
greatest excitement prevailed. I have mentioned this 
circumstance, as it throws a great deal of light upon the 
character of the Yankee or American of the Eastern 
states. They would not suffer opposition to the majority 
to pass unnoticed (who, in England, would have cared 
what a stranger may have expressed as his opinion) ; 
but, at the same time, they gave me a patient hearing, 
to know whether I could show cause for what I said. 
Had I refused this, I might have been very roughly 
handled; but as I defended my observations, although 
they were not complimentary to them, they gave me fair 
play. They were evidently much excited when they 
came into the room, but they gradually cooled down until 
convinced of the truth of my assertions; and then all 
animosity was over. The landlord said to me after- 
ward, “I reckon you got out of that uncommon well, 
captain.” I perfectly agreed with him, and made a reso- 
lution to hold my tongue until I arrived at New York. 

The next day, as I was proceeding on my journey, I 
tell in with General Brown, celebrated for running away 
so fast at the commencement of the fight at St. Charles, 
He bad a very fine pair of mustachios We both warmed 
our toes at the same stove in solemn silence. 

Sunday, at Burlington.—The young ladies are dress- 
ing up the church with festoons and garlands of ever- 
green: for the celebration of Christmas, and have pressed 
me into the service. Last Sunday I was meditating 
over the blackened walls of the church of St. Eustache, 
and the roasted corses lying within its precincts ; now I 
am in another church, weaving laurel and cypress, in 
company with some of the prettiest creatures in creation. 
As the copy-book says, variety is churming ! 





— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Philadelphia is certainly, in appearance, the most 
wealthy and imposing city in the Union, It is well 
built, and ornamented with magnificent public edifices of 
white marble; indeed there is a great show of this ma- 
terial throughout the whole of the town, all the flights of 
steps to the doors, door-lintels, and window-sills, being 
very generally composed of this material. The exterior 
of the houses, as well as the side pavement, are kept re- 
markably clean; and there is no intermixture of com- 
merce, as there is at New York, the bustle of business 
being confined to the Quays, and one or two streets ad- 
joining the river side. 

The first idea which strikes you when you arrive at 
Philadelphia, is that it is Sunday: every thing is so 
quiet. and there are so few people stirring; but by the 
time that you have paraded half a dozen streets, you 
come to a conclusion that it must be Saturday, as that 
day is, generally speaking, a washing-day. Philadel- 
phia is so admirably supplied with water from the 
Schuylkill water-works, that every house has it laid on 
from the attic to the basement; and all day long they 
wash windows, doors, marble steps, and pavements in 
front of the houses. Indeed, they have so much water, 
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that they can afford to be very liberal to passers-by. One 
minute you have a shower-bath from a negress, who is 
throwing water at the windows on the first floor; and 
the next you have to hop over a stream across the pave- 
ment, occasioned by some black fellow, who, rather than 
go for a broom to sweep away any small portion of dust 
collected before his master’s door, brings out the leathern 
hose, attached to the hy-‘rants, as they term them here, 
and fizzes away with it till the stream has forced the 
dust into the gutter. 

Of course, fire has no chance in this city. Indeed, the 
two elements appear to have arranged that matter be- 
tween them; fire has the ascendant in New York, while 
water reigns in Philadelphia. If a fire does break out 
here, the housekeepers have not the fear of being burnt 
to death before them ; for the water is poured on in such 
torrents, that the furniture is washed out of the windows, 
and all they have to look out for, is to escape from being 
drowned. 

The public institutions, such as libraries, museums, 
and the private cabinets of Philadelphia, are certainly 
very superior to those of any other city or town in Ame- 
rica, Boston not excepted. Every thing that is under- 
taken in this city is well done; no expense is spared, 
although they are not so rapid in their movements as at 
New York: indeed the affluence and ease pervading the 
place, with the general cultivation which invariably atten- 
ded them, are evident to a stranger. 

Philadelphia has claimed for herself the title of the 
most aristocratic city in the Union. If she refers to the 
aristocracy of wealth, I think she is justified; but if she 
would say the aristocracy of family, which is much more 
thought of by the few who can claim it, she must be 
content to divide that with Boston, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, and the other cities which can date as far back as 
herself. One thing is certain, that in no city is there so 
much fuss made about lineage and deszent ; in no city 
are there so many cliques and sets in society, who keep 
apart from each other; and it is very often difficult to 
ascertain the grounds of their distinctions, One family 
will live at No, 1, and another at No. 2 in the same 
street, both have similar establishments, both keep their 
carriages, both be well educated, and both may talk of 
their grandfathers; and yet No. 1 will tell you that No. 
2 is nobody, and you must not visit there; and when you 
inquire why? there is no other answer, but that they are 
not of the right sort. As long asa portion are rich and 
a portion are poor, there is a line of demarcation easy to 
be drawn, even in a democracy; but in Philadelphia, 
where there are so many in affluent circumstances, that 
line has been effaced, and they uow seek an imaginary 
one, like the equinoctial, which none can be permitted to 
pass without going through the ceremonies of perfect 
ablution. This social contest, as may be supposed, is 
carried on among those who have no real pretensions ; 
but there are many old and well connected families in 
Philadelphia, whose claims are universally, although 
perhaps unwillingly, acknowledged. 

I doubt if the claims of Boston to be the most scien- 
tific city in the Union, can be now established. I meta 
greater number of scientific men in Philadelphia than I 
did in Boston ; and certainly the public and private col- 
lections in the former city are much superior. The col- 
lection of shells and minerals belonging to Mr. Lea, who 
is well known as ar author and a naturalist, is certainly 
the most interesting I saw in the states, and I passed two 
days in examining it: it must have cost him much 
trouble and research. 

The Girard college, when finished, will be a most 
splendid building. It is, however, as they have now 
planned it, incorrect, according to the rules of architec- 
ture, in the number of columns on the sides in proportion 
to those in front. This is a great pity ; perhaps the plan 
will be reconsidered, as there is plenty of time to correct 
it, as well as money to defray the extra expense. 

The water-works at Schuylkill are well worth a visit, 
not only for their beauty, but their simplicity. The 
whole of the river Schuylkili is dammed up, and forms a 
huge water-power, which forces up the supply of water 
for the use of the city, AsI presume that river has a 
god as well as others, I can imagine his indignation, not 
only at his waters being diverted from his channel, but at 
being himself obliged to do all the work for the benefit of 
his tyranical masters, 

I have said that the museums of Philadelphia are far 
superior to most in the States; but I may just as well 


here observe, that, as in many other things, a great im- 
provement is necessary before they are such as they 
ought to be. There is not only in these museums, but 
in all that I have ever entered in the United States, a 
want of taste and discrimination, of that correct feeling 
which characterises the real lovers of science, and know!- 
edge of what is worthy of being collected. ‘They are 
such collections as would be made by school-boys and 
school-girls, not those of erudite professors and scientific 
men. Side by side with the most interesting and valu- 
able epecimens, such as the fossil manmoth, &c., you 
have the greatest puerilities and absurdities in the world 
—such as a cherry stone formed into a basket, a frag- 
ment of the boiler of the Moselle steamer, and Heaven 
knows what besides. Then you invariably have a large 
collection of daubs, called portraits of eminent personages, 
one-half of whom a stranger never heard of—but that is 
national vanity; and lastly, I do not recollect to have 
seen a museum that had not a considerable portion of its 
space occupied by most execrable wax-works, in which 
the sleeping beauty (a sad misnomer) generally figures 
very conspicuously. In some, they have models of cele- 
brated criminals in the act of commiting a murder, with 
the very hatchet or the very knife: or such trophies as 
the bonnet worn by Mrs. when she was killed by 
her husband ; or the shirt, with the blood of his wife on 
it, worn by Jack Sprat, or whoever he might be, when he 
committed the bloody degd. The most favourite subject, 
after the sleeping beauty in the wax-work, is General 
Jackson, with the battle of New Orleans in the distance. 
Now all these things are very wellin their places: ex- 
hibit wax-works as much as you please—it amuses and 
interests children; but the present collections in the 
museams remind you of American society—a chaotic 
mass, in which you occasionally meet what is valuable 
and interesting, but of which the larger proportion is 
pretence, 

It was not until I had been some time in Philadelphia, 
that I became convinced how very superior the free 
coloured people were-in intelligence and education, to 
what, from my knowledge of them in our West India 
islands, I had ever imagined them capable of. Not that 
I mean to imply that they will ever attain to the same 
powers of intellect as the white man, for I really believe 
that the race are not formed for it by the Almighty. I do 
not mean to say that there never will be great men 
among the African race, but that such instances will 
always be very rare, compared to the numbers produced 
among the white. But this is certain, that in Philadel- 
phia the free coloured people are a very respectable class, 
and, in my opinion, quite as intelligent as the more 
humble of the free whites, I have been quite surprised 
to see them take out their pencils, write down and cal- 
culate with quickness and precision, and in every other 
point show great intelligence and keenness. 

Ip this city they are both numerous and wealthy. 
The most extravagant funeral I saw in Philadelphia was 
that of a black; the coaches were very numerous, as well 
as the pedestrians, who were all well dressed, and behav- 
ing with the utmost decorum. They were preceded by a 
black clergyman, dressed in his full black silk canonicals. 
He did look very odd, I must confess. 

Singular is the degree of contempt and dislike in which 
the free blacks are held in all the free states of America. 
They are deprived of their rights as citizens; and the 
white pauper, who holds out his hand for charity, (and 
there is no want of beggars in Philadelphia,) will turn 
away from a negro, or coloured man, with disdain. It is 
the same thing in the Eastern states, notwithstanding 
their religious professions. In fact, in the United S.ates, 
a negro, from his colour, and I believe his colour alone, 
is a degraded being. Is not. this extraordinary, in @ jand 
which professes universal libery, equality, and the rights 
of man? In England this is not the case, In private 
society no one objects to sit in company with a man of 
colour, provided he has the necessary education and 
respectability. Nor, indeed, is it the case in the slave 
states, where I have frequently seen a lady in a public 
conveyance with her negress sitting by her, and no ob- 
jection has been raised by the other parties, in the coach ; 
but in the free states a man of colour is not admitted into 
a stage coach; and in all other public places, such as 
theatres, churches, &c., there is always « portion divided 
off for the negro population, that they may not be mixed 
up with the whites. When I first landed at New York, 
I had a specimen of this feeling. Fastened by a rope 
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yarn to the rudder chains of a vessel next in the tier, at 
the wharf to which the packet had hauled in, I perceived 
the body of a black man, turning over and over with the 
ripple of the waves. I was looking at it, when @ lad 
came up; probably his curiosity was excited by my eyes 
being fixed in that direction. He looked, and perceiving 
the object, turned away with disdain, saying, “Oh, it’s 
only a nigger.” 

It is a strange fact, that there should be a poor’s rate 
in America, where there is work for every body; ani 
still stranger that there should be one in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, in which, perhaps, there are more beneficent 
and charitable institutions than in any city in the world 
of the same population: notwithstanding this there are 
many mendicants in the street. All this arises from the 
advantage taken of an unwise philanthropy in the first 
place, many people preferring to live upon alms in pre- 
ference to labour; and next from the state of destitution 
to which many of the emigrants are reduced after their 
arrival, and before (hey can obtain employment. Indeed, 
not only Philadelphia, bat Baltimore and New York, are 
equally charged for the support of these people—the two 
first by legal enactment, the latter by voluntary subscrip- 
tion. And it is much to the credit of the inhabitants of 
all these cities that the charge is paid cheerfully, and that 
an appeal is never made in vain. 

But let the Americans beware: the poor rate is at 
present trifling—40 cents in 100 dollars, or about one 
and three quarter pence in the pound; but they must 
recollect, that they were not more in England about half 
a century back, and see to what they have risen now! 
It is the principle which is bad. There are now in 
Philadelphia more than 1500 paupers, who live entirely 
upon the public; but who, if relief had not been con- 
tinued to them, would, in all probability, by this time, 
have found their way to where their labour is required. 
The Philadelphians are proverbially generous and chari- 
table; but they should remember that in thus yielding 
to the dictates of their hearts, they are sowing the seeds 
of what will prove a bitter curse to their posterity.* 


ae 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Washington.—Here are assembled from every state in 
the Union, what ought to be the collected talent, intelli- 
gence, and high principle of a free and enlightened na- 
tion. Of talent and intelligence there is a very fair 
supply, but principle is not so much in demand; and in 
every thing, and every where, by the demand the supply 
is always regulated, 

Every body knows that Washington has a capitol ; 
but the misfortune is that the capitol wants a city. 
There it stands, reminding you of a general without an 
army, only surrounded and followed by a parcel of ragged 
little dirty boys ; for such is the appearance of the dirty, 
straggling, ill-built houses which lie at the foot of it. 

Washington, notwithstanding, is an agreeable city, 
full of pleasant, clever people, who come there to amuse 
and be amused; and you observe in the company (al- 
though you occasionally meet some very queer importa- 
tions from the western settlements) much more usage 
du monde and continental ease than in any other parts 
of the state. A large portion of those who come op for 
the meeting of congress, as well as of the residents, 
having traveled, and thereby gained more respect for 
other nations, are consequently not so conceited about 
their own country as are the majority of the Americans. 

If any thing were required to make Washington a 
more agreeable place than it is at all times, the arrival 
and subsequent conduct of Mr. Fox as British ambassa- 
dor would be sufficient. His marked attention to all the 
Americans of respectability ; his empressement in return- 





* Miss Martineau, who is not always wrong, in her 
remarks upon pauperism in the United States, observes : 
“ The amount, altogether, is far from commensurate with 
the charity of the community ; and it is to be hoped that 
the curse of a legal charity will be avoided in a country 
where it certainly cannot become necessary within any 
assignable time. I was grieved to see the magnificent 


pauper asylum near Philadelphia, made to accommodate, 
luxeriously, 1200 persons: and to have its arrangements 
pointed out to me, as yielding more comforts to the in- 
mates than the labourer could secure at home by any 


ing the calls of English gentlemen who may happen to 
arrive ; his open house ; his munificent allowance, dedi- 
cated wholly to the giving of fétes and dinner parties as 
his sovereign’s representative ; and, above all, bis exces- 
sive urbanity, can never be forgotten by those who have 
ever visited the capitol. 

/ The chamber of the house of representatives is a fine 
room, and taking the average of the orations delivered | 
there, it possesses this one great merit—you cannot hear 
in it. Were I to make a comparison between the mem- 
bers of our house of commons and those of the house 
of representatives, I should say that the latter had cer- 
tainly great advantages. In the first place, the members | 
of the American senate and house of representatives are 
paid, not only their traveling expenses to and fro, but 
eight dollars a day during the sitting of congress. Out 





of these allowances many save money, and those who do 
not, are at all events enabled to bring their families up to 
Washington for a little amusement, In the next place, 
they are so comfortably accommodated in the house, every 
man having his own well-stuffed arm-chair, and before 
him his desk with his papers and notes! Then they are 
supplied with every thing, even to penknives with their 
names engraved on them—each knife having two pen 





blades, one whittling blade, and a fourth to clean their 
nails with, showing on the part of the government, a 
paternal regard for their cleanliness as well as conve- 
nience. Moreover, they never work at night, and do | 
very littke during the day. 

‘7 It is astonishing how little work they get through in a 
session at Washington: this is owing to every member 
thinking himself obliged to make two or three speeches, | 
not for the good of the nation, but for the benefit of his | 
constituents. These speeches are printed und sent to 
them, to prove that their member makes some noise in 
the house. ‘The subject upon which he speaks is of little 
consequence, compared to the sentiments expressed. It | 
must be full of eagles, star-spangled banners, sovereign 
people, clap-trap, flattery, and humbug. I have said that | 

very little business is done in these houses; but this is | 

caused not only by their long-winded speeches about no- 

thing, but by the fact that both parties (in this respect | 
laudably following the example of the old country) are 
chiefly occupied, the one with thé paramount and vital | 
consideration of keeping in, and the other with that of | 
getting in—thus allowing the business of the nation, | 
(which after all is not very important, unless such a | 
trump as the treasury bill turns up,) to become a very | 
secondary consideration. 

And yet there are principle and patriotism among the | 
members of the legislature, and the more to be appreciated | 
from their rarity. Like the seeds of beautiful flowers, | 
which, when cast upon a manure-heap, spring up in | 
greater luxuriance and beauty, and yield a sweeter per- 
fume from the rankness which surrounds them, so do | 
these virtues show with more grace and attractiveness | 
from the hot-bed of corruption in which they bave been 
engendered. But there has beon a sad falling off in | 
America since the last war, which brought in the demo- 
eratic party with General Jackson. America, if she 
would wish her present institutions to continue, must 
avoid war; the best security for her present form of 
government existing another half century, is a state of | 
tranquillity and peace; but of that hereafter. As for the 
patty at present in power, all I can say in its favour is, 
that there are three clever gentlemen in it—Mr. Van 
Buren, Mr. Poinsett, and Mr. Forsyth. There may be 
‘more, but I know so little of them, that I must be ex- 
cused if I do not name them, which otherwise I should 
have had great pleasure in doing. 

Mr. Van Buren is a very gentleman-like, intelligent 
man; very proud of talking over his visit to England, 
and the English with whom he was acquainted. It is 
remarkable, that althoug at the head of the democratic 
party, Mr. Van Buren has taken a step striking at the 
very roots of their boasted equality, and one on which 
General Jackson did not venture—i. e. he has prevented 
the mobocracy from intruding themselves at his levees. 
The police are now stationed at the door, to prevent the 
intrusion of any improper person. A few years ago, a 
fellow would drive his cart, or hackney coach, up to the 
door ; walk into the saloon in all his dirt, and furce his 
way to the president, that he might shake him by the 
one hand, whilst he flourished his whip in the other. 
The revolting scenes which took place when refresh- 





degree of industry and prudence.” 
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ments were handed round, the injury done to the furni- 


, 


ture, and the disgust of the ladies, | may » be we Wi imas saieed. 
Mr. Van Boren deserves great credit for this step, for it 
was a bold one; but I must not praise bim too much, or 
he may lose his next election. 

The best lounge at Washington is the library of the 
capitol, but the books are certainly not very well treated. 
I saw a copy of Audubon’s Ornithology, and many other 
valuable works, in a very dilapidated state ; but this must 
be the case when the library is open to all, and there are 
so many juvenile visiters. Still it is much better than 
locking it up, for only the bindings to be looked at. It 
is not a library for show, but for use, and is a great com- 
fort and amusement. 

There are three things in great request amongst Ame- 
ricans of all classes—male, | mean—to wit, oysters, spi- 
rits, and tobacco. The first and third are not prohibited 
by act of congress, and may be sold in the capitol, but 
spirituous liquors may not. I wondered how the mem- 
bers could get on without them, but upon this point I 
was soon enlightened. Below the basement of the build- 
ing is an oyster shop and refectory. The refectory has 
been permitted by congress upon the express stipulation 
that no spirituous liquors should be sold there, but law- 
makers are too often law-breakers all over the world, 
You go there and ask for pale sherry, and they hand you 
gin; brown sherry, and it is brandy; madeira, whisky ; 
and thus do these potent, grave, and reverend signors, 
evade their own laws, beneath the very hall wherein they 
were passed in solemn conclave. 

It appears that tobacco is considered very properly as 


an article of fashion. At a store, close to the hotel, the 
board outside informs you that among fashionable requi- 
sites to be found there, are gentlemen's shirts, collars, 


gloves, silk handkerchiefs, and the best chewing tobacco, 
But not only at Washington, bat at other large towns, I 
have seen at silk mercers and hosiers this notice stuck 
up in the window—* Dulcissimus chewing tobacco.’ — 
So prevalent is the habit of chewing, and so little, from 
long custom, do the ladies care about it, that I have been 


told that many young ladies in the south carry, in their 
work-boxes, &c., pig-tail, nicely ornamented with gold 
and coloured papers ; and when their swains are at fault, 
administer to their wants, thus meriting their aflections 


by such endearing solicitude. 


I was rather amused in the senate at hearing the claims 
of parties who had suffered during the last war, and had 
hitherto not received any redress, discussed for adjudica- 
tion. One man’s claim, for instance, was for a cow, 

| value thirty dollars, eaten up, of course, by the Britishers. 
It would naturally be supposed that such claims were un- 
worthy the attention of such a body as the senate, or, 
when brought forward, would have been allowed without 
comment: but it was not so, The member who saves 
the public money always finds favour in the eyes of the 
people, and therefore every member tries to save as much 
as he can, except when he is himself a party concerned. 
And there was as much arguing and ovjecting, and dis. 
cussion of the merits of this man’s claim, as there would 


be in the English house of commons at passing the navy 
estimates. Eventually he lost it. The claims of the 
Fulton family were also brought forward, when I was 
present, in the house of representatives. Fulton was 
certainly the father of steam navigation in America, and 
to his exertions and intelligence America may consider 
herself in a great degree indebted for her present pros- 
perity. It once required six or seven months to ascend 
the Mississippi, a passage which is now performed in 
fifteen days. Had it not been for Fulton’s genius, the 
west would still have remained a wild desert, and the 
now flourishing cotton growing states would not yet have 
yielded the crops which are the staple of the Union. The 
claim of his surviving relatives was a mere nothing in 
comparison with the debt of gratitude owing to that great 
man: yet member after member rose to oppose it with 
all the ingenuity of argument. One asserted that the 
merit of the invention did not belong to Fulton; an- 
other, that even if it did, his relatives certainly could 
found no claim upon it; a third rose and declared that 
he would prove that, so fur from the government owing 
money to Fulton, Fulton was in debt to the government. 
And thus did they go on, showing to their constituents 
how great was their consideration for the public money, 
and to the world (if another proof were required) how 
little gratitude is to be found in a democracy, The bill 
was thrown out, and the race of Fultons left to the chance 
of starving, for any thing that the American nation 
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seemed to care to the contrary. Whitney, the inventor 
of the gin for clearing the cotton of its seeds (perhaps 
the next greatest boon ever given to America), was 
treated in the same way. And yet, on talking over the 
question, there were few of the members who did not 
individually acknowledge the justice of their claims, and 
the duty of the state to attend to them: bat the majority 
would not bave permitted it, and when they went back 
to their constituents to be re-elected, it would have been 
urged against them that they had voted away the public 
money, and they would have had the difficult task of 
proving that the interests of the majority, and of the 
majority alone, had regulated their conduct in congress. 

There was one event of exciting interest Which oc- 
curred during my short stay at Washington, and which 
engrossed the minds of every individual: the fatal duel 
between Mr. Graves and Mr. Cilley. Not only the duel 
itself, but what took place after it, was to me, as a stran- 
ger, a subject for grave reflection. 

Notice of Mr. Cilley’s decease having been formally 
given to the house, it adjourned for a day or two, as a 
mark of respect, and a day was appointed for the funeral. 

The burial ground being at some distance, carriages 
were provided fur the whole of the company, and the 
procession even then was more than half a mile long. I 
walked there to witness the whole proceeding ; but when 
the body had been deposited in the vault, I found, on my 
return, a vacant seat in one of the carriages, in which 
were two Americans, who went under the head of « Citi- 
They were very much inclined to be communi- 
cative. One of them observed of the clergyman, who, 
in his e<hortation, had expressed himself very forcibly 
against the practice of dueling :— 

«“ Well, I reckon that chaplain won't be ‘lected next 
year, and sarve him right too; he did pitch it in rather 
too strong for ‘he members; that last flourish of his was 
enough to raise all their danders.” 

To the other, who was a more staid sort of personage, 
I put the question, how long did he think this tragical 
event, and the severe observations on duelling, would 


zens.” 


stop the practice. 


« Well, I reckon three days, or thereabouts,” replied 
the man. 

I am afraid that the man is not far out in his caleula- 
tions. Virginia, Mississippi, Louisiana, and now con- 
gress, as respects the District of Columbia, in which 
Washington is built, have all passed severe laws against 


the practice of dueling, which is universal; but they 


are no more than dead letters. The spirit of their in- 
stitutions is adverse to such laws; and dueling always 
has been, and always will be, one of the evils of demo- 
cracy. I have, I believe, before observed, that in many 


points a young nation is, in all its faults, very like to a 
young individual : and this is one in which the compari- 
sen holds good. But there are other causes for, and 
other incentives to this practice, besides the false idea 
that it is a proof of courage. Slander and detraction 
are the inseparable evils of a democracy ; and as neither 
public nor private characters are spared, and the law is 
impotent to protect them, men have no other resource 
than to defend their reputations with their lives, or to 
deter the defamer by the risk which he must incur. 

And where political animosities are carried to such a 
length as they are in this exciting climate, there is no 
time given for coolness and reflection. Indeed, for one 
American who would attempt to prevent a ducl, there 
are ten who would urge the parties on to the conflict. I 
recollect a gentleman introducing me to the son of an- 
other gentleman who was present. The lad, who was 
about fourteen, I should think, shortly after left the room ; 
and then the gentleman told me, before the boy’s father, 
that the lad was one of the tight sort, having already 
fouzht and wounded his man; and the father smiled 
complacently at this tribute to the character of his son. 
The majority of the editors of the newspapers in Ame- 
rica are constantly practising with the pistol, that they 
may be ready when called upon, and are most of them 
very good shots. In fact, they could not well refuse to 
fight, being all of them colonels, majors, or generals— 
«tam Marte quam Mercurio.’ Bat the worst feature 
in the American system of dueling is, that they do not 
go out, as we do in this country, to satisfy honour, but 
with the determination to kill. Independently of gene- 
ral practice, immediately after a challenge has been given 
and received, each party practices as much as he can. 

And now let us examine into the particulars of this 
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duel between Mr. Graves and Mr. Cilley. It was well 
known that Mr. Graves had hardly:ever fired a rifle in 
his life. Mr. Cilley, on the contrary, was an excellent 
rifle shot, constantly in practice: it was well known, 
also, that he intended to fix a quarrel upon one of the 
southern members, as he had publicly said he would. 
He brought his rifle down to Washington with him ; he 
practised with it almost every day, and more ‘regularly 
so after he had sent the challenge, and it had been ac- 
cepted. It so happened that, contrary to the expectations 
of all parties, Mr. Cilley, instead of Mr. Graves, was the 
party who fell; but surely, if ever there was a man who 
premeditated murder, it was Mr. Cilley. I state this, 
not with the wish to assail Mr, Cilley’s character, as I 
believe that almost any other American would have done 
the same thing ; for whatever license society will give, 
that will every man take, and, moreover, from habit, will 
not consider it as wrong. 

But my reason for pointing out all this is to show that 
society must be in a very loose state, and the standard of 
morality must be indeed low in a nation, when a man 
who has fallen in such a manner; a man who, had he 
killed Mr. Graves, would, according to the laws of our 
country, have been condemned and executed for murder, 
(inasmuch as, from his practising after the challenge was 
given, it would have proved malice prepense on his part,) 
should now, because he fulls in the attempt, have honours 
paid to his remains, much greater than we paid to those 
of Nelson, when he fell so nobly in his country’s cause. 
The chief magistrate of England, which is the king, did 
not follow Nelson to the grave; while the chief magis- 
trate of the United States (attended by the supreme 
court and judges, the senate, the representatives) does 
honour to the remains of one who, if Providence had 
not checked him in his career, would have been con- 
sidered as a cold-blooded murderer. 

And yet the Americans are continually dinning into 
my ears—Captain Marryat, we are a very moral people ! 
Again, I repeat, the Americans are the happiest people 
in the world in their own delusions. If they wish to be 
a moral people, the government must show them some 
better example than that of paying those honours to vice 
and immorality which are only due to honour and to 
virtue, 








Legislation on dueling —The legislature of Missis- 
sippi has prohibited dueling, and the parties implicated, 
in any instance, are declared to be ineligible to office. 
The act also imposes a fine of not less than three hun- 
dred dollars, and not more than one thousand, and an 
imprisonment of not less than six months: and in case 
of the death of one of the parties, the survivor is to be 
held chargeable with the payment of the debts of his 
antagonist. The estate of the party who falls in the 
combat is to be exonerated from such debts until the sur- 
viving party be first prosecuted to insolvency. The se- 
conds are made subject to incapacity to hold office, fine, 
and imprisonment. 


— —>— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ihave been for some time journeying through the 
province of Upper Canada, and, on the whole, I consider 
it the finest portion of all North America. In America 
every degree of longitude which you proceed west, is 
equal to a degree of latitude to the southward in increas- 
ing the mildness of the temperature. Upper Canada, 
which is not so far west as to sever you from the civilised 
world, has every possible advantage of navigation, and 
is at the same time, from being nearly surrounded by 
water, much milder than the American states to the 
southward of it. Every thing grows well and flourishes 
in Upper Canada; even tobacco, which requires a very 
warm atmosphere. ‘The land of this province is excel- 
lent, but it is a hard land to clear, the timber being very 
close and of a very large size. A certain proof of the 
value of the land of Upper Canada is, that there are 
already so many Americans who have settled there. Most 
of them had originally migrated to establish themselves 
in the neighbouring state of Michigan; but the greater 
part of that state is at present so unhealthy from swamps, 
and the people suffer so much from fever and agues, that 
the emigrants have fallen batk upon Upper Canada, 
which (a very small portion of it excepted) is the most 
healthy portion of North America. I have before ob- 
served, that the Bideay and Welland canals, splendid 


works as they are, are too much in advance of the coun. 
try : and had the government spent one half the money 
in opening communications and making good roads, the 
province would have been much more benefited. In the 
United States you have a singular proof of the advan. 
tages of communication ; in the old continent, towns and 
villages rise up first, and the communications are made 
afterwards; in the United States, the roads are made 
first, and when made, towns and villages make their ap- 
pearance on each side of them, just as the birds drop 
down for their aliment upon the fresh furrows made 
across the fallow by the plough. 

From Hamilton, on Lake Ontario, to Bradford, the 
country is very beautifully broken and undulating, occa. 
sionally precipitate and hilly. You pass through forests 
of splendid timber, chiefly fir, but of a size which is su:- 
prising. Here are masts for “tall admirals,” so lofty 
that you could not well perceive a squirrel, or even a 
large animal, if upon one of the topmast boughs. The 
pine forests are diversified by the oak ; you sometimes 
pass through six or seven miles of the first description 
of timber, which gradually changes, until you have six 
or seven miles of forest composed entirely of oak. ‘The 
road is repairing and leveling, preparatory to its being 
macadamised—certainly not before it was required, for 
it is at present execrable throughout the whole province. 
Every mile or so you descend into a hollow, at the bot- 
tom of which is what they term a mud hole, that is, a 
certain quantity of water and mud, which is of a depth 
unknown, but which you must fathom by passing through 
it. To give an Englishman an idea of the roads is not 
easy ; I can only say that it is very possible for a horse 
to be drowned in one of the ruts, and for a pair of them 
to disappear, wagon and all, in a mud hole. 

At Bradford, on Grand River, are located some rem- 
nants of the Mohawk tribe of Indians; they are more 
than demi-civilised ; they till their farms, and have plenty 
of horses and cattle. A smart looking Indian drove into 
town, when I was there, in a wagon with a pair of good 
horses; in the wagon were some daughters of one of 
their chiefs; they were very richly dressed after their 
own fashion, their petticoats and leggings being worked 
with beads to the height of two feet from the bottom, 
and in very good taste; and they wore beaver hats and 
feathers of a pattern which used formerly to be much in 
vogue with the ladies of the seamen at Plymouth and 
Portsmouth. 

Within these last seven or eight years the lakes have 
risen; many hypotheses have been offered to account 
for this change. I do not coincide with any of the opi- 
nions which I have heard, yet, at the same time, it is but 
fair to acknowledge that I can offer none of my own. 
It is yuite a mystery. The consequence of this rising 
of the waters is, that some of the finest farms at the 
mouth of the river Thames and on Lake St. Clair, occu- 
pied by the old Canadian settlers, are, and have been for 
two or three years, under water. These Canadians have 
not removed ; they are waiting for the water to subside ; 
their houses stand in the lake, the basements being under 
water, and they occupy the first floors with their families, 
communicating by boats. As they cannot cultivate their 
land, they shoot and fish. Several miles on each side of 
the mouth of the river Thames the water is studded with 
these houses, which have, as may be supposed, a very 
forlorn appearance, especially as the top rail of the fences 
is generally above water, marking out the fields which 
are now tenanted by fish instead of cattle. 

Went out with a party into the bush, as it is termed. 
to see some land which had been purchased. Part of 
the road was up to the saddle-flaps under water, from the 
rise of the lakes. We soon entered the woods, net so 
thickly growing but that our horses could pass through 
them, had it not been for the obstacles below our feet. 
At every third step a tree lay across the ‘path, forminz, 
by its obstruction to the drainage, a pool of water, but 
the Canadian horses are so accustomed to this that they 
very coolly walked over them, although some were two 
feet in diameter. They never attempted to jump, but 
deliberately put one foot over, and the other—with equal 
dexterity avoiding the stumps and sunken logs concealed 
under water. An English horse would have been foun- 
dered before he had proceeded fifty yards. Sometimes 
we would be for miles wading through swamps; at 
others the land rose, and then it was clear and dry, and 


we could gallop under the oak trees, 
* * * * s 
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MARRYAT’S DIARY IN AMERICA. 








I took cold, and was laid up with a fever. I mention 
this, not as any thing interesting to the reader, but merely 
to show what you may expect when you travel in these 
countries. I had been in bed three days, when my land- 
lady came into the room. “ Well, captain, how do you 
find yourself by this time?” «Oh, I am a little better, 
thank you,” replied I. « Well, I am glad of it, because 
I want to whitewash your room: for if the coloured 
man stops to do it to-morrow, he’ll be for charging us 
another quarter of a dollar.” « But I am not able to 
leave my room.” “ Well, then, I'll speak to him: I 
dare say he won’t mind your being in bed while he 
whitewashes.” 

I have often remarked the strange effects of intoxica- 
tion, and the different manner in which persons are af. 
fected with liquor. When I was on the road from Lon- 
don to Chatham, a man who was very much intoxicated 
got into the wagon, and sat beside me. As people in 
that state generally are, he was excessively familiar ; and 
although jerked off with n@ small degree of violence, 
would continue, until we arrived at the inn where we 
were to sup, to attempi to lay his head upon my shoulder. 

As soon as we arrived, supper was announced. At 

first he refused to take any, but on the artful landlady 
bawling in his ear, that all gentlemen supped when they 
arrived, he hesitated to consider (which certainly was not 
at all necessary ) whether he was not bound te take some. 
Another very important remark of the hostess, which 
was, that he would have nothing to eat until the next 
morning, it being then eleven o’clock at night, decided 
him, and he staggered in, observing, “ Nothing to eat till 
next morning! well, I never thought of that.” He sat 
down opposite to me at the same table, It appeared as 
if his vison was inverted by the quantity of liquor which 
he had taken; every thing close to him on the table he 
considered to be out of reach, whilst every thing at a dis- 
tance he attempted to lay hold of. He sat up as erect 
as he could, balancing himself so as not to appear corned, 
and fixing his eyes upon me, said, “ Sir, I’ll trouble you 
—for some fried ham.” Now the ham was in the dish 
next to him, and altogether out of my reach ; I told him 
so, “Sir,” said he again, “as a gentleman, I ask you 
to give me some of that fried ham.” Amused with the 
curious demand, I rose from my chair, went round to 
him and helped him. «Shall I give you a potato,” said 
I, the potatoes being at my end of the table, and I not 
wishing to rise again. ‘ No, sir,” replied he, “ I can 
help myself to them.” He made a dash at them, but 
did not reach them; then made another, and another, 
till he lost his balance, and lay down upon his plate ; 
this time he gained the potatoes, helped himself, and 
commenced eating. After a few minutes he again fixed 
his eyes upon me. “Sir, I’ll trouble you—for the pic- 
kles.” They were actually uuder his nose, and I pointed 
them out to him. “1 believe, sir, I asked you for the 
pickles,” repeated he, after a time. ‘ Well, there they 
are,” replied I, wishing to see what he would do,“ Sir, 
are you a gentleman—as a gentleman—lI ask you as a 
gentleman, for them ’ere pickles.” It was impossible to 
resist this appeal, so I rose and helped him. I was now 
convinced that his vision was some how or another in- 
verted, and to prove it, when he asked me for the salt, 
which was within his reach, I removed it farther off. 
“Thank ye, sir,” said he, sprawling over the table after 
it. The circumstance, absurd as it was, was really a 
subject for the investigation of Dr. Brewster. 

At Windsor, which is directly opposite to Detroit, 
where ihe river is about half-a mile across, are stores of 
English goods, sent there entirely for the supply of the 
Americans, by smugglers. There is also a row of tailor 
shops, for cloth is a very dear article in America, and 
costs nearly double the price it does in the English pro- 
vinces. The Americans go over there, and are measured 
for a suit of clothes; which, when ready, they put on, 
and cross back to Detroit with their old clothes in a bun- 
dle. The smuggling is already very extensive, and will, 
of course, increase as the western country becomes more 
populous. 

Near Windsor and Sandwich are several villages of 
free blacks, probably the major portion of them having 
been assisted in their escape by the abolitionists. They 
are not very good neighbours from their propensity to 
thieving, which either is innate, or, as Miss Martineau 
would have it, is the effect of slavery. I shall not dis- 
pute that point; but it is certain that they are most in- 


last, from the dread of being again subjected to their 
former masters. ‘They are an excellent frontier popula- 
tion ; and in the last troubles they proved how valuable 
they would become, in case their services were more 
seriously required. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Once more on board of the Michigan, one of the best 
vessels on Lake Erie ; as usual, full of emigrants, chiefly 
Irish. It is impossible not to feel compassion for these 
poor people, wearied as they are with confinement and 
suffering, and yet they do compose occasionally about as 
laughable a group as can well be conceived. In the first 
place, they biing out with them from Ireland, articles 
which no other people would consider worth the carriage. 


there was but one spout among the whole, and I believe 
not one bottom really sound and good. And then their 
costumes, more particularly the fitting out of the children, 
who are not troubled with any extra supply of clothes at 
any time! I have witnessed the seat of an old pair of 
corduroy trowsers transformed into a sort of bonnet for 
a laughing fair-haired girl. But what amused me more 
was the very reverse of this arrangement; a boy’s father 
had just put a patch upon the hinder part of his son’s 
trousers, and cloth not being at hand, he had, as an ex- 
pedient for stopping the gap, inserted a piece of an old 
straw bonnet ; in so doing he had not taken the precau- 


I saw one Irish woman who had five old tin tea pots; | 








tion to put the smooth side of the plait inwards, and, in 
consequence, young Teddy, when he first sat down, felt 
rather uncomfortable. ‘ What’s the matter wid ye, Ted- 
dy; what makes ye wriggle about in that way? Sit 
aisy, man; sure enough, haven’t ye a straw-bottomed 
chair to sit down upon all the rest of your journey, which | 
is more than your father ever had before you?” And | 
then their turning in for the night! A single bed will | 
contain one adult and four little ones at one end, and 
another adult and two half grown at the other. But } 
they are all packed away so snug and close, and not one | 
venturing to move, there appears to be room for all. | 
| 


We stopped half an hour at Mackinaw to take in | 
wood, and then started for Green Bay, in the Wisconsin | 
territory. Green Bay is a military station; it is a pretty | 
little place, with soil as rich as garden mould. ‘The Fox 
river debouches here, but the navigation is checked a few | 
miles above the town by the rapids, which have been | 
dammed up into a water power; yet there is no doubt | 
that as soon as the whole of the Wisconsin lands are | 
offered for sale by the American government, the river 
will be made navigable up to its meeting with the Wis- | 
consin, which falls into the Mississippi. There is only | 
a portage of a mile and a half between the two, through 
which a canal will be cut, and then there will be another | 
junction between the lakes and the far west. It was my | 
original intention to have taken the usual route by Chi- 
cago and Galena to St. Louis, but I fell in with Major | 
F , with whom I had been previously acquainted, 
who informed me that he was about to send a detach- 
ment of troops from Green Bay to Fort Winnebago, 
across Wisconsin territory. As this afforded me an op- 
portunity of seeing the country, which seldom occurs, I | 
availed myself of an offer to join the party. The de- | 
tachment consisted of about one hundred recruits, nearly | 
the whole of them Canada patriots, as they are usually 
called, who, having failed in taking the provinces from 
Jobo Bull, were fain to accept the shilling from Uncle 
Sam. 

Major F accompanied us to pay the troops at the | 
fort, and we therefore had five wagons with us, loaded 
with a considerable quantity of bread and pork, and not | 
quite so large a proportion of specie, the latter not having 
as yet become plentiful again in the United States. We | 
set off, and marched fifteen miles in about half a day, 
passing through the settlement Des Peres, which is situ- 
ated at the rapids of the Fox river. - Formerly they were 
called the Rapids des Peres, from a jesuit college which 
had been established there by the French. Our course 
lay along the banks of the Fox river, a beautiful swift 
stream, pouring down between high ridges covered with 
fine oak timber. 

The American government have disposed of all the 
land on the banks of this river and the lake Winnebago, 
and consequentiy it is well settled; but the Winnebago 














veterately hostile to the Americans, and will fight to the 





territory in Wisconsin, lately purchased of the Winne- 
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bago Indians, and comprising all the prairie land and 
rich mineral country from Galena to Mineral Point, is 
not yet offered for sale; when it is, it will be eagerly 
purchased; and the American government, as it only 
paid the Indians at the rate of one cent and a fraction 
per acre, will make an enormous profit by the specula- 
tion, Well may the Indians be said, like Esau, to part 
with their birthright for a mess of pottage ; but, in truth, 
they are compelled to sell—the purchase money being a 
mere subterfuge, by which it may appear as if their 
lands were not wrested from them, although in fact 
it is. 

On the second day we continued our march along the 
banks of the Fox river; which, as we advanced, con- 
tinued to be well settled, and would have been more so, 
if some of the best land had not fallen, as usual, into 
the hands of speculators, who, aware of its value, hold 
out that they may obtain a high price for it. ‘The country 
through which we passed was undulating, consisting of a 
succession of ridges, covered with oaks of a large size, 
but not growing close as in a forest; you could gallop 
your horse through any part of it. The tracks of deer 
were frequent, but we saw but one herd of fifteen, and 
that was at a distance. We now left the banks of the 
river, and cut across the country to Fond du Lae, at the 
bottom of Lake Winnebago, of which we had had al- 
ready an occasional glimpse through the openings of the 
forest. The deer were too wild to allow of our getting 
near them; so I was obliged to content myself with 
shooting wood pigeons, which were very plentiful. 

On the night of the third day we encamped upon a 
very high ridge, as usual studded with oak trees. The 
term used here to distinguish this variety of timber land 
from the impervious woods is oak openings. I never 
saw a more beautiful view than that which was afforded 
us from our encampment. From the high ground upon 
which our tents were pitched, we looked down to the 
left, upon a prairie flat and level as a billiard table, ex- 
tending, as far as the eye could scan, one rich surface of 
unrivaled green. ‘To the right the prairie gradually 
changed to oak openings, and then to a thick forest, the 
topmost boughs and heads of which were level with our 
tents. Beyond them was the whole broad expanse of 
the Winnebago lake, smooth and reflecting like a mirror 
the brilliant tints of the setting sun, which disappeared, 
leaving a portion of his glory behind him; while the 
moon in her asrent, with the dark portion of her disk’as 
clearly defined as that which was lighted, gradually in- 
creased in brilliancy, and the stars twinkled in the clear 
sky. We watched the features of the landscape gradu- 
ally fading from our sight, until nothing was left but 
broad masses partially lighted up by the young moon. 

Nor was the fore ground less picturesque : the spread- 
ing oaks, the tents of the soldiers, the wagons drawn up 
with the horses tethered, all lighted up by the blaze of 
our large fires. Now, when I say our large fires, I mean 
the large fires of 4merica, consisting of three or four 
oak trees, containing a load of wood each, besides many 
large boughs and branches, altogether forming a fire some 
twenty or thirty feet long, with flames flickering up twice 
as high as one’s head. At a certain distance from this 
blazing pile you may perceive what in another situation 
would be considered as a large coffee pot (before this 
huge fire it makes a very diminutive appearance.) It is 
placed over some embers drawn out from the mass, which 
would have soon burnt up coffee pot and coffee altogether ; 
and at a still more respectful distance you may perceive 
small rods, not above four or five feet long, bifurcated at 
the smaller end, and fixed by the larger in the ground, 
so as to hang towards the huge fire, at an angle of forty 
degrees, like so many tiny fishing rods. ‘These rods 
have at their bifurcated ends a piece of pork or ham, or 
of bread, or perhaps of venison, for we bought some, not 
having shot any: they are all private property, as each 
party cooks for himself. Seeing these rods at some dis- 
tance, you might almost imagine that they were the fish- 
ing rods of little imps bobbing for salamanders in the 
fiery furnace. 

In the mean time, while the meat is cooking and the 
coffee is boiling, the brandy and whisky are severely 
taxed, as we lie upon our cloaks and buffalo skins at the 
front of our tents. There certainly is a charm in this 
wild sort of life, which wins upon people the more they 
practise it; nor can it be wondered at: our wants are in 
reality so few and so easily satisfied, without the restraint 
of form and ceremony. How often, in my wanderings, 
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have I felt the truth of Shakspeare’s lines in “As you | and who appeared quite as much delighted with their run 
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Like it.” 
« Now, my co-mates and partners in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 


More free from peril than the envious court? 
Here fee! we but the penalty of Adam— 
The seasons’ difference.” 


On the fourth day we descended, crossed the wide 
prairie, and arrived at the Fond du Lac, where we again 
fell in with the Fox river, which runs through the Win- 


nebago lake. The roads through the forests had been 
very bad, and the men and horses showed signs of fa- 
tigue; but we had now passed through all the thickly 


wooded country, and bad entered into the prairie country, 
extending to Fort Winnebago. and which was beautifal 
heyond conception, Its features alone can be described ; 
but its effects can only be felt by being seen. The prai- 
ries here are not very large, seldom being above six or 
seven miles in length or breadth; generally speaking, 


ihey lie in gentle undulating flats, and the ridges and 
hills between them are composed of oak openings. To 
form an idea of these oak openings, imagine an inland 
country covered with splendid trees, about as thickly 
planted as in our English parks; in fact, it is English 
pack scenery, nature having here spontaneously produced 
what ii has been the care and labour of centuries in our 


own country to effect. Sometimes the pruirie will rise 
and extend along the hills, and assume an undulating 
appearance, like the long swell of the ocean ; it is then 
called rolling prairie. 


Often when I looked down upon some fifteen or 
twenty thousand acres of these praires, full of rich grass, 
without one animal, tame or wild, to be seen, I would 
fancy what thousands of cattle will, in a few years, be 
luxuriating in those pastures, which, since the herds of 
buffalo have retreated from them, are now useless, and 
throwing up each year a fresh crop to seed and to die 
unheeded, 

On our way we had fallen in with a young French- 
man, who had purchased some land at Fond du Lac, 
and was proceeding there in company with an American, 
whom he bad hired to settle on it. I now parted com- 
pany with him; he had gone out with me in my shoot- 
ing excursions, and talked of nothing but his purchase : 
t had water; it bad a waterfall; it had, in fact, every 
thing that he could desire; but he thought that, after two 
years, he would go home and get a wife: a paradise 
witbout an Eve would be no paradise at all. 

The price of labour is, as may be supposed, very bigh 
in this part of the country. Hiring by the year, you 
find a man in food, board, and washing, and pay him 
three hundred dollars per annum (about £70 English.) 

The last night that we bivouacked out was the only 
unfortunate one. We had been all comfortably settled 
for the night, and fast asleep, when a sudden storm came 
on, accompanied with such torrents of rain as would 
have washed us out of our tents, if they had not beer 


already blown down by the violence of the gale. Had we 
had any warning, we should have provided against it; as 
it was, we made up huge fires, which defied the rain ; and 
thus we remained till daylight, the rain pouring on us, 
while the heat of the fire drying us almost as fast 


as we got wet, each man threw up a column of steam 
from his stiil saturating and still heated garments. 
Every night we encamped where there was a run of wa- 
ter, and plenty of dead timber for our fires; and thus 
did we go on, emptying our wagons daily of the bread 
and pork, and filling up the vacancies left by the removal 
of the empty casks with the sick and lame, until at last 
we arrived at ForsWinnebago. 


—i ae © 


CHAPTER XXV. 


We had not to arrive at the fort to receive a welcome, 
for when we were still distant about seven miles, the 
officers of the garrison, who had notice of our coming, 
made their appearance on horseback, bringing a britchska 
and gray horses for our accommodation. Those who 
were not on duty (and I was one) accepted the invita- 
tion, and we drove in upon a road which, indeed, for the 
Jast thirty miles, bad been as level as the best in Eng- 
land. The carriage was followed by pointers, hounds, 
end a variety of dogs, who were off duty like ourselves, 


as we were tired with ours. The medical officer attached 
to the fort, an old friend and correspondent of Mr. Lea of 
Philadelphia, received me with all kindness, and imme- 
diately installed me into one of the rooms in the hospi- 
tal. 

Fort Winnebago is situated between the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers at the portage, the two rivers being 
about a mile and a half apart; the Fox river running 
east, and giving its waters to Lake Michigan at Green 
Bay, while the Wisconsin turns to the west, and runs into 
the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien. The fort is merely 
| a square of barracks, connected together with palisades, 
| to protect it from the Indians; and it is hardly suffici- 
| ciently strong for even that purpose. It is beautifully 





situated, and when the country fills up will become a 
place of importance. Most of the officers are married, 
| and live a very quiet and secluded, but not unpleasant 
| life. I stayed there two days, much pleased with the 
| society and the kindness shown to me; but an opportu- 
nity of descending the Wisconsin to Prairie du Chien, 
in a keel-boat, having presented itself, I availed myself of 
an invitation to join the party, instead of proceeding by 
land to Galena, as had been my original intention. 

The boat had been towed up the Wisconsin with a 
cargu of flour for the garrison; and a portion of the 
officers having been ordered down to Prairie du Chien, 
they had obtained this large boat to transport themselves, 
| families, furniture, and horses, all at once, down to their 
| destination. The boat was about one hundred and twenty 
| feet long, covered in to the height of six feet above the 
| gunnel, and very much in appearance like the Noah’s 
| Ark given to children, excepting that the roof was flat. 
' It was an unwieldy craft, and, to manage it, it required 
| at least twenty-five men with poles and long sweeps; but 

the army gentlemen had decided that, as we were to go 
| down with the stream, six men with short oars would be 
suflicient—a very great mistake. In every other respect 
| she was badly found, as we term it at sea, having but 
| one old piece of rope to hang on with, and one axe. Our 
| freight consisted of furniture stowed forward and aft, with 
'a horse and cow. In a-cabin in the centre we had a 
lady and five children, one maid and two officers. Our 
|crew was composed of six soldiers, a servant, and a 
French half-breed to pilot us down the river. All Win- 
| nebago came out to see us start; and as soon as the 
rope was cast off, away we went down with the strong 
| current at the rate of five miles an hour. The river 
passed through forests of oak, the large limbs of which 
hung fiom fifteen to twenty feet over the banks on each 
| side: sometimes whole trees lay prostrate in the stream, 
held by their roots still partially remaining in the ground, 
| while their trunks and branches offering resistance to the 
| swift current, created a succession of small masses of 
froth, which floated away on the dark green water. 

We had not proceeded far, before we found that it was 
| impossible to manage such a large and cumbrous vessel 
| with oar few hands; we were almost at the mercy of 
| the current, which appeared to increase in rapidity every 
| minute ; however, by exertion and good management, 
| we contrived to keep in the middle of the stream until 
| the wind sprung up and drove us on to the southern 
| bank of the river, and then all was cracking and tearing 
| away of the wood-work, breaking of limbs from the pro- 
| jecting trees, the snapping, cracking, screaming, hallooing, 
_and confusion. As fast as we cleared ourselves cf one 
| tree, the current bore us down upon another; as soon 
| as we were clear above water, we were foul and entangled 

below. It was a pretty general average ; but, what was 
worse than all a snag had intercepted and unshipped our 
| rudder, and we were floating away from it, as it still re- 
| mained fixed upon the sunken tree. We had no boat 
| with us, not even a dug-out—(a canoe made out of the 
| trunk of a tree,)—so one of the men climbed on shore 
| by the limbs of an oak, and went back to disengage it. 
| He did eo, but not being able to resist the force of the 
| stream, down he and the rudder came together—his only 
| chance of salvation being that of our catching him as he 
| came past us. This we fortunately succeeded in affect- 
| ing ; and then hanging on by our old piece of rope to 
| the banks of the river, after an hour’s delay we contrived 
to reship our rudder, and proceed on our voyage, which 
was a continuativn of the same eventful history. Every 
half hour we found ourselves wedged in between the 
spreading limbs of the oaks, and were obliged to have 
recourse to the axe to clear ourselves: and on every 











occasion we lost a furiher portion of the frame-work of 
our boat, either from the roof, the sides, or by the tearing 
away of the stancheons themselves. 

A little before sunset, we were again swept on to the 
bank with such force as to draw the pintles of our rudder, 
This finished us for the day : before it could be replaced, 
it was time to make fast for the night; so there we lay, 
holding by our rotten piece of rope, which cracked and 
strained to such a degree, as inclined us to speculate 
upon where we might find ourselves in the morning. 
However, we could not help ourselves, so we landed, 
made a large fire, and cooked our victuals ; not, however, 
venturing to wander away far, on account of the rattle- 
snakes, which here abounded. Perhaps there is no por- 
tion of America in which the rattle-snakes are so large 
and so numerous as in Wisconsin. There are two 
varieties ; the black rattle-snake, that frequents marshy 
spots, and renders it rather dangerous to shoot snipes and 
ducks; and the yellow, which takes up its abode in the 
rocks and dry places. Dr. F told me that he had 
killed, inside of the fort Winnebago, one of the latter 
species, between seven and eight feet long. The rattle. 
snake, although its poison is so fatal, is in fact not a very 
dangerous animal, and people are seldom bitten by it. 
This arises from two causes; first, that it invariably gives 
you notice of its presence by its rattle; and secondly, 
that it always coils itself up like a watch-spring before it 
strikes, and then darts forward only about its own length. 
Where they are common, the people generally catry with 
them a vial of ammonia, which, if instantly applied to 
the bite, will at least prevent death. The copper-head 
is a snake of a much more dangerous nature, from its 
giving no warning, and its poison being equally active. 

This river has been very appropriately named by the 
Indians the “Stream of the Thousand Isles,” as it is 
studded with them ; indeed, every quarter of a mile you 
find one or two in its channel. The scenery is fine, as 
the river runs through high 1idges, covered with oak to 
their summits; sometimes these ridges are backed by 
higher cliffs and mountains, which half way up are of a 
verdant green, and above that present horizontal strata of 
calcareous rock of rich gray tints, having, at a distance, 
very much the appearance of the dilapidated castles on 
the Rhine. 

The scenery, though not so grand as the highlands of 
the Hudson, is more diversified and beautiful, The river 
was very full, and the current occasionally so rapid, as to 
leave a foam as it swept by any projecting point. We 
had, now that the river widened, sand banks to con- 
tend with, which required all the exertions of our insuf- 
ficient crew. 

On the second morning, I was very much annoyed at 
our having left without providing ourselves with a boat, 
for at the gray of dawn, we discovered that some deer 
had taken the river close to us, and were in mid-stream. 
Had we had a boat, we might have procured a good sup- 
ply of venison. We cast off again and sesumed our 
voyage; and without any serious accident we arrived at 
the shot tower, where we remained for the night. Find- 
ing a shot-tower in such a lone wilderness as this, gives 
you some idea of the enterprise of the Americans; but 
the Galena, or lead district, commences here, on the south 
bank of the Wisconsin. The smelting is carried on 
about twelve miles inland, and the lead is brought here, 
made into shot, and then sent down the river to the Mis- 
sissippi, by which, and its tributary streams, it is sup- 
plied to all America, west of the Alleghanies. The peo- 
ple were all at work when we arrived. The general dis- 
tress had even affected the demand for shot, which was 
now considerably reduced. 

On the third day we had the good fortune to have no 
wind, and consequently made rapid progress, without 
much further damage. We passed a small settlement 
called the English prairie—for the prairies were now 
occasionally mixed up with the mountain scenery. Here 
there was a smelting-house and a steam saw-mill. 

The diggings, as they term the places where the lead 
is found, (for they do not mine, but dig down from the 
surface,) were about sixteen miles distant. We con- 
tinued our course for about twenty miles lower down, 
when we wound up our day’s work by getting into a 
more serious fx among the trees, and eventually losing 
eur only axe, which fell overboard into deep water. All 
Noah’s Ark was in dismay, for we did not know what 
might happen, or what the next day might bring forth. 
Fortunately, it was not necessary to cut wood for firing. 
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During the whole of the trip I was much amused with 
our pilot, who, fully aware of the dangers of the river, 
was also equally conscious that there were not sufficient 
means on board to avoid them; when, therefore, we were 
set upon a sand-bank, or pressed by the wind on the 
sunken trees, he always whistled ; that was all he could 
do, and in proportion as the danger became more immi- 
nent, so did he whistle the louder, until the affair was 
decided by a bump or a crash, and then he was silent. 

On the ensuing dey we had nothing but misfortunes. 
We were continually twisted and twirled about, some- 
times with our bows, sometimes with our stern foremost, 
and as often with our broadside to the stream. We were 
whirled against one bank, and, as soon as we were clear 
of that, we were thrown upon the other. Having no axe 
to cut away, we were obliged to use our hands. Again 
our radder was unshipped, and with great difficulty re- 
placed. By this time we had lost nearly the half of the 
upper works of the boat, one portion after another having 
been torn off by the limbs of the trees as the impetuous 
current drove us along. ‘T'o add to our difficulties, a 
strong wind rose against the current, and the boat 
became quite unmanageable. About noon, when we had 
gained only seven miles, the wind abated, and two Me- 
nonnomie Indians, in a dug-out, came alongside of us; 
and as it was doubtful whether we should arrive at the 
mouth of the river on that night, or be left upon a sand- 
bank, I got into the canoe with them, to go down to the 
landing-place, and from thence to cross over to Prairie 
du Chien, to inform the officers of the garrison of our 
condition, and obtain assistance. The canoe would ex- 
actly hold three, and no more; but we paddled swiftly 
down the stream, and we soon lost sight of the Noah’s 
Ark. Independently of the canoe being so small, she 
had lost a large portion of her stem, so that at the least 
ripple of the water she took it in, and threatened us with 
a swim; and she was so very narrow, that the least 
motion would have destroyed her equilibrium and upset 
her. One Indian sat in the bow, the other in the stern, 
whilst I was doubled up in the middle. We had given 
the Indians some bread and pork, and after paddling 
about half an hour, they stopped to eat. Now, the Indian 
at the bow had the pork, while the one at the stern had 
the bread; any attempt to move, so as to hand the eat- 
ables to each other, must have upset us; so this was 
their plan of communication :—The one in the bow cut 
off a slice of pork, and putting it into the lid of a savce- 
pan which he had with him, and floating it along side of 
the canoe, gave it a sufficient momentum to make it 
swim to the stern, when the other took possession of it. 
He in the stern then cut off a piece of bread, and sent it 
back in return by the same conveyance. I had a flask 
of whisky, but they would not trust that by the same 
perilous little conveyance ; so I had to lean forward very 
steadily, and hand it to the foremost, and, when he re- 
turned it to me, to Jean backwards to give it the other, 
with whom it remained till we landed, for I could not 
regain it. After about an hour’s more paddling, we 
arrived safely at the landing place. I had some trouble 
to get a horse, and was obliged to go out to the fields 
where the men were ploughing. In doing so, I passed 
two or three very large snakes. At last I was mounted 
somehow, but without stirrups, and set off for Prairie du 
Chien. After riding about four miles, I had passed the 
mountain, and I suddenly came upon the prairie (on 
which were feeding several herd of cattle and horses,) 
with the fort in the distance, and the wide waters of the 
upper Mississippi flowing beyond it. I crossed the prairie, 
found my way into the fort, stated the situation of our 
party, and requested assistance. This was immediately 
despatched, but on their arrival at the landing place, they 
found that the keel-boat had arrived at the ferry without 
further difficulty. Before sunset the carriages returned 
with the whole party, who were comfortably accommo- 
dated in the barracks—a sufficient number of men being 
left with the boat to bring it round to the Mississippi, a 
distance of about twelve miles, 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Prairie du Chien is a beautiful meadow, about eight 
miies long by two broad, situated at the confluence of 
the Wisconsin and the Mississippi; it is backed with 
high bluffs, such as I have before described, verdant two- 
thirds of the way up, and crowned with rocky summits. 


The bloffs, as I must call them, for I know not what | 
other name to give them, rise very abruptly, often in a | 
sugar-loaf form, from the flat lands, and have a very 
striking appearance; as you look up to them, their pecu- | 
liar formation and vivid green sides, contrasting with 
their blue and gray summits, give them the appearance | 
of a succession of ramparts investing the prairie. The | 
fort at the prairie, which is named Fort Crawford, is like | 
most other American outposts, a mere inclosure intended | 
to repel the attacks of Indians; but it is large and com- 
modious, and the quarters of the officers are excellent; 
it is, moreover, built of stone, which is not the case with 
Fort Winnebago, or Fort Howard at Green Bay. The | 
Upper Mississippi is here a beautiful clear blue stream, | 
intersected with verdant islands, and very different in 
appearance from the Lower Mississippi, after it has been | 
joined by the Missouri. The opposite shore is composed | 
of high cliffs, covered with timber, which, not only in | 
form, but in tint and colour, remind you very much of | 
Glover’s landscapes of the mountainous parts of Scotland 
and Wales. 

I made one or two excursions to examine the ancient | 
mounds which are scattered all over this district, and | 
which have excited much speculation as to their origin ; 
some supposing them to have been fortifications, others | 
the burial places of the Indians. That they have laiely | 
been used by the Indians as burial places there is no | 
doubt ; but I suspect they were not originally raised for 
that purpose. A Mr. Taylor bas written an article in 
one of the periodicals, stating his opinion that they were 
the burial places of chiefs; and to prove it, he asserts 
that some of them are thrown up in imitation of the figure 
of the animal which was the heraldic distinction of the | 
chief whose remains they contain, such as the beaver, | 
elk, &c. He has given drawings of some of them. That | 
the Indians have their heraldic distinctions, their totems, 
as they call them, I know to be a fact; as I have seen 
the fur traders’ books, containing the receipts of the 
chiefs, with their crests drawn by themselves, and very 
correctly too; but it required more imagination than | 
possess to make eut the form of any animal in the | 
mounds. I should rather suppose the mounds to be the | 
remains of tenements, sometimes fortified, sometimes not, | 
which were formerly built of mud or earth, as is still the 
custom in the northern portion of the Sioux country. | 
Desertion and time have crumbled them into these 
mounds, which are generally to be found in a command- 
ing situation, or in a string, as if constructed for mutual 
defence. On Rock River there is a long line of wall, 
now below the surface, which extends for a considera- 
ble distance, and is supposed to be the remains of a city 
built by a former race, probably the Mexican, who long 
since retreated before the northern race of Indians. I 
cannot recollect the name which has been given to it. 
I had not time to visit this spot; but an officer showed 
me some pieces of what they called the brick which com- | 
poses the wall. Brick it is not—no right angles have 
been discovered, so far as I could learn; it appears rather 
as if a wall had been raised of clay, and then exposed to 
the action of fire, as portions of it are strongly vitrified, | 
and others are merely hard clay. But admitting my sur- | 
mises to be correct, still there is evident proof that this | 
country was formerly peopled by a nation whose habits | 
were very different, and in all appearance more civilised, 
than those of the races which were found here; and this | 
is all that can be satisfactorily sustained. As, however, | 
it is well substantiated that a race similar to the Mexican | 
formerly existed on these prairie lands, the whole ques- 
tion may perbaps be solved by the following extract from 
Irving’s Conquest of Florida :— 

“ The village of Onachili resembles most of the Indian 
villages of Florida. The natives always endeavoured to | 
build upon high ground, or at least to erect the house of | 
their cacique, or chief, upon an eminence. As the 
country was very level, and high places seldom to be 
found, they constructed artificial mounds of earth, capa- 
ble of containing from ten to twenty houses; there 
resided the chief, his family, and attendants. At the 
foot of the hill was a square, according to the size of the 
village, round which were the houses of the leaders and 
most distinguished inhabitants.” 

I consider the Wisconsin territory as the finest por- 
tion of North America, not only from its soil, but its 
climate. The air is pure, and the winters, although 
severe, are dry and bracing; very different from, and 
more healthy than those of the eastern states, At Prairie 











du Chien every one dwelt upon the beauty of the winter, 
indeed they appeared to prefer it to the other seasons 
The country is, as | have described it in my route from 
Green Bay, alternate prairie, oak openings. and forest; 
and the same inay be said of the other side of the Mis- 
sissippi, now distinguished as the district of Toway. 
Limestone quarries abound ; indeed, the whole of this 
beautiful and fertile region appears as if nature had so 
arranged it that man should have ali difficul:ies cleared 
from before bim, and have but little to do but to take 
possession and enjoy. There is no clearing of timber 
requisite ; on the contrary, you have just as much as 
you can desire, whether for use or ornament. Prairies 
of fine rich grass, upon which cattle fatten in three or 
four months, lay spread in every direction. The soil is 
so fertile, that you have but to turn it up to make it yield 
grain to any extent; and the climate is healthy, at the 
same time that there is more than sufficient sun in the 
summer and autumn to bring every crop to perfectio». 
Land cartiage is hardly required from the numerous 
rivers and streams which pour their waters from every 
direction into the Upper Mississippi. Add to all this, 
that the western lands possess an inexhaustible supply 
of minerals, only a few feet under the surface of their 
tech soil—a singular and wonderful provision, as, in 
general, where minerals are found below, the svil above 
is usually arid and ungrateful. The mineral cou:try is 
to the south of the Wisconsin river—at least nothing 
has at present been discovered north of it; but the 
northern part is still in the possessivn of the Winnebag» 
Indians, who are waiting for the fulfilment of the treaty 
before they surrender it, and at present will permit no 
white seitler to enter it. It issaid that the other portions 
of the Wisconsin territory will come into the market this 
year; at present, with the exception of the Fox river and 
Winnebago Lake settlements, and that of Prairie du 
Chien, at the confluence of the two rivers Wisconsin and 
Mississippi, there is hardly a log-house in the whole 
district. The greatest annoyance at present in this 
western country i: the quantity and variety of snakes ; 
it is hardly safe to land upon some parts of the Wiscon- 
sin river banks, and they certainly offer a great impedi- 
ment to the excursions of geologist and botanist; you 
are obliged to look right and left as you walk, and as 
for putting your hand into a hole, you would be almost 
certain to receive a very unwished for and unpleasant 
shake to welcome you. 

I ought here to explain an American law rela ive to 
what is termed squatting, that is, taking possession of 
land belonging to government and cultivating it: such 
was the custom of the back-woodsmen, and, for want of 
this law. it often happened that after they had cultivated 


| a farm, the land would be applied for and purchased by 


some speculator, who would forcibly eject the occupant, 
and take possession of the improved property. A back- 
woodsman was not to be trifled with, and the conse- 
quences very commonly were that the new proprietor 
was found some fine morning with a rifle-bullet through 
his head. To prevent this unjust spoliation on the one 
part, and summary revenge on the other, a law has been 
passed, by which any person having taken possession of 
land belonging to the States government, shall, as soon 
as the lands have been surveyed and come into the mar- 
ket, have the right of purchasing the quarter section, or 
one hundred and sixty acres round him. Many theu- 
sands are settled in this way all over the new western 
states, and this pre-emption right is one of the few laws 
in western America strictly adhered to. A singular 
proof of this occurred the otber day at Galena. The 
government had made regulations with the diggers and 
smelters on the government lands for a per centage on 
the lead raised, as a government tax; and they erected 
a large stone building to warehouse their portion, which 
was paid in lead. As soon as the government had finished 
it, a man stepped forward and proved his right of pre- 
emption on the land upon which the building was erect- 
ed, and it was decided against the government, although 
the land was actually government land ! 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


I remained a week at Prairie du Chien, and left my 
kind entertainers with regret; but an opportunity offer- 
ing of going up to St. Peters in a steamboat, with 
General Atkinson, who was on a tour of inspection, | 





216 nee 
could not neglect so favourable a chance. St. Peters is 
situated at the confluence of the St. Peters River with 
the Upper Mississippi, about seven miles below the Falls 
of St. Anthony, where the river Mississippi becomes no 
longer navigable; and here, removed many hundred 
miles from civilisation, the Americans have an outpost 


called Fort Snelling, and the American Fur Company 
an establishment. The country to the north is occupied 
by the Chippeway tribe of Indians; that to the east by 


the Winnebagos, and that to the west by the powerful 
tribe of Sioux or Dacotahs, who range over the whole 
prairie territory between the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers. 

T'be river here is so constantly divided ly numerous 
islands, that its great width is not discernible: it seldom 
has less than two or three channels, and often more: it 
courses through a succession of bold bluffs, rising some- 
times perpendicularly, and always abruptly from the 


banks or flat land, occasionally diversified by the prairies, 
which descend to the edge of the stream. ‘These bluffs 
are similar to those I have described in the Wisconsin 
river and Prairie du Chien, but are on a grander scale, 


and are surraounted by horizontal layers of limestone 
rock. ‘he islands are all covered with small timber and 
brushwood, and in the spring, before the leaves have 
burst out, and the freshets come down, the river rises so 
as to cover the whole of them, and then you behold the 
width and magnificence of this vast stream. On the 
second day we arrived at Lake Pepin, which is little 
more than an expansion of the river, or rather a portion 
of it, without islands, On the third, we made fast to the 
wharf, abreast of the American Fur Company’s Factory, 
a short distance below the mouth of the river St. Peters. 
Fort Snelling is about a mile from the factory, and is 


situated on a steep promontory, in a commanding posi- 
tion; it is built of stone, and may be considered as im- 
pregnable to any attempt which the Indians might make, 
provided that it has a sufficient garrison. Behind it is 
a splendid prairie, running back for many miles. 

The Falls of St. Anthony are not very imposing, al- 
though not devoid of beauty. You cannot see the whole 
of the falls at one view, as they are divided, like those of 
Niagara, by a !arge island, about one third of the dis- 
tance from the eastern shore. The river which, as you 
ascended, poured through a bed below the strata of cal- 
careous rock, now rises above the limestone formation ; 
and the large masses of this rock, which at the falls have 
been thrown down in wild confusion over a width of 
from two hundred to two bundred and fifty yards, have 
a very picturesque effect. The falls themselves, I do not 


think, are more than from thirty to thirty-five feet high ; 
but, with rapids above and below them, the descent of 
the river is said to be more than one hundred feet. Like 
those of Niagara, these falls have constantly receded, and 
are still receding. 


Here, for the first time, I consider that I have seen the 
Indians in their primitive state; for till now all that I 
had fallen in with have been debased by intercourse with 
the whites, and the use of spirituous liquors, ‘The Win- 
nebagos at Prairie du Chien were almost always in a 


state of intoxication, as were the other tribes at Mackinaw, 
and on the lakes. The Winnebagos are considered the 
dirtiest race of Indians, and with the worst qualities: 
they were formerly designated by the French, Puans, a 
term sufficiently explanatory. When I was at Prairie 
du Chien, a circumstance which had occurred there in 
the previous winter was narrated to me. In many points 


of manners and customs the red men have a strong 
analogy with the Jewish tribes; among others, an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, is most strictly ad- 
hered to. If an Indian of one tribe is killed by an Indian 
of another, the murderer is demanded, and must either 
be given up, or his life must be taken by his own tribe: 
if not, a feud between the two nations would be the in- 


evitable result. It appeared that a young Menonnomie, 
in a drunken frav, had killed a Winnebago, and the cul- 
prit was demanded by the head men of the Winnebago 
tribe. A council was held; and instead of the Menon- 
nomie, the chief of the tribe offered them whisky. The 
Winnebagos could not resist the temptation ; and it was 
agreed that ten gallons of whisky should be produced 
by the Menonnomies, to be drunk by all parties over the 
grave of the deceased. The squaws of the Menonnomie 
tribe had to dig the grave, as is the custom,—a task of 
no little labour, as the ground was frozen hard several 
feet below the surface. 
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The body was laid in the grave; the mother of the 
deceased, with the rest of the Winnebago squaws, how!l- 
ing over it, and denouncing vengeance against the mur- 
derer; but in a short time the whisky made its appear- 
ance, and they all set to to drink. In an hour they 
were all the best friends in the world, and all very drunk. 
The old squaw mother was hugging the murderer of ber 


| son; and it was ascene of intoxication which, in the 


end, left the majority of the parties assembled, for a time, 
quite as dead as the man in the grave. Such are the 
effects of whisky upon these people, who have been de- 
stroyed much more rapidly by spirituous liquors than by 
all the wars which they have engaged in against the 
whites. 

The Sioux are a large band, and are divided into six 
or seven different tribes; they are said te amount to 
from 27,000 to 30,000. They are, or have been, con- 
stantly at war with the Chippeways to the north of them, 
and with Saucs and Foxes, a small but very warlike 
band, residing to the south of them, abreast of Des 
Moines River. The Sioux have fixed habitations as 
well as tents; their tents are large and commodious, 
made of buffalo skins dressed without the hair, and very 
often handsomely painted on the outside. I went out 
about nine miles to visit a Sioux village on the borders 
of a small lake. Their lodges were built cottage-fashion, 
of small fir-poles, erected stockadewise, and covered in- 
side and out with bark ; the roof also of bark with a hole 
in the centre for the smoke to escape through. I entered 
one of these lodges: the interior was surrounded by a 
continued bed-place round three of the sides, about three 
from the floor, and on the platform was a quantity of 
buffalo skins and pillows; the fire was in the centre, and 
their luggage was stowed away under the bed-places. It 
was very neat and clean; the Sioux generally are; in- 
deed, particularly so, compared with the other tribes of 
Indians. A missionary resides at this village, and has 
paid great attention to the small band under his care. 
Their patches of Indian corn were clean and well tilled ; 
and although, from demi-civilisation, the people have lost 
much of their native grandeur, still they are a fine race, 
and well disposed. But the majority of the Sioux tribe 
remain in their native state: they are horse Inaians, as 
those who live on the prairies are termed; and although 
many of them have rifles, the majority still adbere to the 
use of the bow and arrows, both in their war parties and 
in the chase of the buffalo. 

During the time that I passed here, there were several 
games of ball played between different bands, and for 
considerable stakes ; one was played on the prairie close 
to the house of the Indian agent. The Indian game of 
ball is somewhat similar to the game of golf in Scotland, 
with this difference, that the sticks used by the Indians 
have a small network racket at the end, in which they 
catch the ball and ron away with it, as far as they are 
permitted, towards the goal, before they throw it in that 
direction. It is one of the most exciting games in the 
world, and requires the greatest activity and address, It 
is, moreover, rendered celebrated in American history 
from the circumstance that it was used as a stratagem by 
the renowned leader of the northern tribes, Pontiac, to 
surprise in one day all the English forts on and near to 
the lakes, a short time after the Canadas had been sur- 
rendered to the British. At Mackinaw they succeeded, 
and put the whole garrison to the sword, as they did at 


| one or two smaller posts; but at Detroit they were 


foiled by the plan having been revealed by one of the 
squaws. 

Pontiac’s plan was as follows. Pretending the greatest 
good-will and friendship, a game of ball was proposed to 
be played, on the same day, at all the different outposts, 
for the amusement of the garrisons. The interest taken 
in the game would, of course, call out a proportion of 
the officers and men to witness it. The squaws were 
stationed close to the gates of the fort, with the rifles of 
the Indians cut short, concealed under their blankets. 
The ball was, as if by accident, thrown into the fort; 
the Indians, as usual, were to rush in crowds after it; 
by this means they were to enter the fort, receiving their 
ries from their syuaws as they hurried in, and then 
slaughter the weakened and unprepared garrisons. For- 
tunately, Detroit, the most important post, and against 
which Pontiac headed the stratagem in person, was saved 
by the previous information given by the squaw; not 
that she had any intention to betray him, but the com- 
manding officer having employed her to make him several 





pair of moccasins out of an elk skin, desiring her to take 
the remainder of the skin for the same purpove ; this she 
refused, saying it was of no use, as he would never see 
it again. This remark excited his suspicions, and led to 
the discovery. 

The game played before the fort when I was present 
lasted nearly two hours, during which I had a good 
opportunity of estimating the agility of the Indians, who 
displayed a great deal of miith and humour at the same 
time. But the most curious effect produced was by the 
circumstance, that having divested themselves of all their 
garments except their middle clothing, they had all of 
them fastened behind them a horse’s tail; and as they 
swept by, in their chase of the ball, with their tails 
streaming to the wind, I really almost made up my mind 
that such an appendage was rather an improvement to a 
man’s figure than otherwise. 

While I was there a band of Sioux from the Lac qui 
parle, (so named from a remarkable echo there,) distant 
about two hundred and thirty miles from Port Snelling, 
headed by Mons. Rainvill, came down, on a visit to the 
American Fur Company’s factory. Monsieur Rainville 
(or de Rainville, as he told me was his real name) is, he 
asserts, descended from one of the best families in 
France, which formerly settled in Canada. He is a half- 
breed, his father being a Frenchman, and his mother a 
Sioux ; his wife is also a Sioux, so that bis family are 
three-quarters red. He had been residing many years 
with the Sioux tribes, trafficking with them for peltry, 
and has been very judicious ir his treatment of them, 
not interfering with their pursuits of hunting; he has, 
moreover, to a certain degree civilised them, and obtained 
great power over them. He has induced the band who 
reside with him to cultivate a sufficiency of ground for 
their sustenance, but they still course the prairie on their 
fiery horses, and follow up the chase of the buffalo. They 
adhere also to their paint, their dresses, and their habits, 
and all who compose his band are first-rate warriors; but 
they are all converted to Christianity. 

Latterly two missionaries have been sent ovt to his 
assistance. ‘The Dacotah language has been reduced to 
writing, and most of them, if not all, can write and read. 
I have now in my possession an elementary spelling-book, 
and Watts’ catechism, printed at Boston, in the Sioux 
tongue, and many letters and notes given to me by the 
missionaries, written to them by the painted warriors ; 
of course, they do not touch spirituous liquors. The 
dress of the band which came down with Mr. Rainville 
was peculiarly martial and elegant. Their hair is divided 
in long plaits in front, and ornamented with rows of cir- 
cular silver buckles; the ear is covered with ear-rings up 
to the top of it, and on the crown of the head they wear 
the war-eagle’s feathers, to which they are entitled hy 
their exploits. The war-eagle is a small one of the 
genus, but said to be so fierce that it will attack and de- 
stroy the largest of his kind ; the feathers are black about 
three inches down from the tips, on each side of the stem, 
the remainder being white. These feathers are highly 
valued, as the bird is scarce and difficult to kill. I saw 
two very fine feathers carried by a Sioux warrior on the 
point of his spear, and I asked bim if he would part with 
them. He refused, saying that they cost too dear. I 
asked him how much, and he replied that he hed given 
a very fine horse for them. Fer every scalp taken from 
the enemy, or grisly bear killed, an Indian is entitled to 
wear one feather and no more; and this rule is never 
deviated from. Were an Indian tu put on more feathers 
than he is entitled to, he would be immediately disgraced. 
Indeed, you can among this primitive people know all 
their several merits as warriors. I have now the shield 
of Yank-ton Sioux, a chief of a tribe near the Missouri. 
In the centre is a black eagle, which is his totem, or 
heraldic distinction; on each side hang war-eagle’s 
feathers and small locks of human hair, denoting the 
number of scalps he has taken, and below are smaller 
feathers, equal to the number of wounds he has received. 
These warriors of Mr. Rainville’s were constantly with 
me, for they knew that I was an English warrior, as 
they called me, and they are very partial to the English. 
It was really a pleasing sight, and a subject for medita- 
tion, to see one of these fine fellows, dressed in all his 
wild magnificence, with his buffalo robe on his shoulders, 
and his tomahawk by his side, seated at a table, and 
writing out for me a Sioux translation of the Psalms of 
David. 

Mr. Rainville’s children read and write English, 
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French, and Sioux. They are modest and well-behaved, 
as the Indian women generally are. They had prayers 
every evening, and I used to attend them. ‘The war- 
riors sat on the floor round the room; the missionary, 
with Mr. Rainville and his family, in the centre; and 
they all sang remarkably well. ‘This system with these 
Indians is, in my opinion, very good. All their fine 
qualities are retained; and if the system be pursued, I 
have no doubt but that the sternness and less defensible 
portions of their characters will be gradually obliterated, 

A half-breed, of the name of Jack Fraser, caine up 
with us in the steamboat. He has been admitted into 
one of the bands of Sioux who live near the river, and 
is reckoned one of the bravest of their warriors. I 
counted twenty-eight notches on the handle of his toma- 
hawk, every one denoting a scalp taken, and when 
dressed he wears eagile’s feathers to that amount. He 
was a fine intellectual-looking man. I conversed with 
him through the interpreter, and he told me that the 
only man that he wished to kill was his father. On ea- 
quiring why, he replied that his father had broken his 
word with bim; that he had promised to make a white 
man of him, (that is, to have educated him, and brought 
him up in a civilised manner,) and that he had left him 
a Sioux. One could not help admiring the thirst for 
knowledge and the pride shown by this poor fellow, al- 
though mixed up with their inveterete passion for re- 
venge. 

The following story is told of Jack Fraser :—When 
he was a lad of twelve years old, he was, with three 
other Sioux Indians, captured by the Chippeways. At 
that period these tribes were not at war, but they were 
preparing for it; the Chippeways, therefore, did not 
kill, but they insulted all the Sioux who fell into their 
hands. 

The greatest affront to a Sioux is to cut off his hair, 
which is worn very long before and behind, banging 
down in plaits ornamented with silver brooches. ‘The 
Chippeways cut off the hair of the three Sioux Indians, 
and were about to do the same office for Jack, when he 
threw them off, telling them that if they wanted his hair, 
they must take it with the sca/p attached to it. 

This boldness on the part of a boy of twelve years old 
astonished the Chippeways, and they all put their hands 
to their mouths, as the Indians always do when they are 
very much surprised. They determined, however, to 
ascertain if Jack was really as brave as he appeared to 
be, and whether he had fortitude to bear pain. 

One of the chiefs refilled his pipe, and put the hot 
bowl of it to Jack’s nether quarters, and kept it there in 
close contact until he had bernt a hole in his flesh as 
wide as a dollar, and half an inch deep. Jack never 
flinched during the operation, and the Indians were so 
pleased with him that they not only allowed Jack to re- 
tain his hair, but they gave him his liberty. 

The Sioux are said to be very honest, except on the 
point of stealing horses; but this, it must be recollected, 
is a part of their system of warfare, and is no more to be 
considered as stealing, than is our taking merchant-ves- 
sels on the high seas. Indeed, what are the vast rolling 
prairies but as the wide ocean, and their armed bands 
that scour them but men-of-war and privateers, and the 
horses which they capture but unarmed or defenceless 
convoys of merchant-vessels ? But sometimes they steal 
when they are not at war, and this is from the force of 
habit, and their irresistible desire to possess a fine horse. 
Mr. Rainville informed me that three hundred dollars 
Was a very common price for a good horse, and if the 
animal was very remarkable, swift, and well-trained for 
buffalo-hunting, they would give any sum (or the equi- 
valent for it) that they could command. 

In many customs the Sioux are closely allied to the 
Jewish nation; indeed, a work has been published in 
America to prove that the Indians were originally Jews. 
There is always a separate lodge for the woman to retire 
to before and after childbirth, observing a similar puri- 
fication to that prescribed by Moses. Although there 
ever will be, in all societies, instances to the contrary, 
chastity is honoured among the Sioux. They hold what 
they term Virgin Feasts, and when these are held, should 
any young woman accept the invitation who has by her 
misconduct rendered herself unqualified for it, it is the 
duty of any man who is aware of her unfitness, to go 
into the circle and Jead her out. A circumstance of this 
kind occurred the other day, when the daughter of a 
celebrated chief gave a Virgin Feast. A young man of 





which the chief led his daughter to the lodge of the 
young Sioux, and told him that he gave her to him for 
his wife, but the young man refused to take her, as being 
unworthy. But what is more singular, (and I have it 
from authority which is unquestionable,) they also hold 
Virgin Feasts for the young men; and should any young 
man take his seat there who is unqualified, the woman 
who is aware of it must lead him out, although in so 
doing, she convicts herself; nevertheless, it is considered 
a sacred duty, and is done. 

The shells found in their western rivers are very in- 
teresting. I had promised to procure some for Mr. Lea, 
of Philadelphia, and an old squaw had been dispatched 
to obtain them. She brought me a large quantity, and 
then squatted down by my side. I was seated on the 
stone steps befure the door, and commenced opening and 
cleaning them previous to packing them up. She watched 
me very attentively for half an hour, and then got up, 
and continued, as she walked away, to chuckle and talk 
aloud. “Do you know what the old woman says ?” 
said the old Canadian interpreter to me: “ she says, the 
man’s a fool; he keeps the shells, and throws the meat 
away.” 

The French Canadians, who are here ermployed by 
the Fur Company, are a strange set of people. There 
is no law here, or appeal to Jaw ; yet they submit to 
authority, and are managed with very little trouble. 
They bind themselves for three years, and during that 
time (little occasional deviations being overlooked) they 
work diligently and faithfully ; ready at all seasons and 
all hours, and never complaining, although the work is 
often extremely hard. Occasionally they return to 
Canada with their earnings, but the major part have 
connected themselves with Indian women, and have 
numerous families; for children in this fine climate are 
so numerous, that they almost appear to spring from the 
earth, 

While I remained at St. Peters one or two of the set- 
tlers at Red River came down. Red River is a colony 
established by Lord Selkirk, and at present is said to be 
composed of a population of four thousand. This set- 
tlement, which is four degrees of latitude north of St. 
Peters, has proved very valuable to the Hudson Bay 


company, who are established there; most of their ser- | 


vants remaining at it after their three years’ service is 
completed, and those required to be hired in their stead 
being obtained from the settlement. 
to send to Montreal for their servants, and those dis- 


charged went to Canada and spent their money in the | 


provinces ; now that they remain at the settlement, the 
supplies coming almost wholly from the stores of the 
company, the money returns to it, and they procure their 
servants without trouble. These settlers informed me that 
provisions were plentiful and cheap, beef being sold at 


about two pence per |b.; but they complained, and very | 
naturally, that there was no market for their produce, so ; 


that if the company did not purchase it, they must con- 


sume it how they could; besides that the supply being | 


much greater than the demand, of course favour was 
shown. This had disgusted many of the settlers, who 
talked of coming down further south. One of the greatest 
inducements for remaining at Red River, and which oc- 
casioned the population to be so numerous, was the in- 
termixture by marriage with the Indian tribes surround- 
ing them. They do not like to return to Canada with 
a family of half-breeds, who would not there be looked 
upon with the same consideration as their parents. 

I give the substance of this conversation, without being 
able to substantiate how far it is true: the parties who 
gave me the information were certainly to be classed 
among that portion of the settlers who were discon- 
tented. 


——< > 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Fort Snelling is well built, and beautifully situated: 


as usual I found the officers gentlemanlike, intelligent, | 


and hospitable; and, together with their wives and fami- 
lies, the society was the most agreeable that I became 
acquainted with in Amervica, ‘They are better supplied 
here than either at Fort Crawford or Fort Winnebago, 
having a fine stock of cattle on the prairie, and an ex- 
tensive garden cultivated for the use of the garrison. 
The principal amusement of the officers is, as may be 


Formerly they had | 
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season, and they have some very good dogs of every 
variety. And I here had the pleasure of falling in with 
Captain Scott, one of the first Nimrods of the United 
| States, and who, perhaps, has seen more of every variety 

of hunting than any other person. His reputation as a 
marksman is very great; and there is one feat which he 
has often peiformed that appears almost incredible. Two 
potatoes being thrown up in the air, he will wateh his 
| opportunity and pass his rifle ball through them both. I 
| had long conversations with him; and as from bis cele- 
brity, he may be accounted a publie character, I use no 
| ceremony in amusing my readers with two or three per- 
| sonal anecdotes which be related to me. 

First—Showing how it was that, in his after life, Cap- 
tain Scott beeame so celebrated a hunter :-— 

“ I was hardly twelve years old, and had never been 
allowed to go out gunning, alihough I was permitted to 
rest my father’s gun upon a rail when he returned home 
| with it charged, and fire it off in that way: and that was 
the greatest pleasure —f then knew. We lived at Bed- 
dington, in the state of Verment, where I was born. One 
morning they brought down the intelligence that three 
bears had been seen near the mill, about a mile from my 
father’s house. ‘The whole country turned out, some 
with rifles, and others with what weapons they could 
| get; the blacksmith shouldered his sledgehammer, the 
| labourer his pitebfork ; for all I know te the contrary, 
| the barber carried his pole. ‘There were two other boys, 
my companions, but older than me, whose names were 
Pratt; they went out and earried guns. The chase 
proved to be an old she bear, a gray-nose, as they are 
termed, with ber two cubs. One of the beys had been 
stationed on a road near the mill, more to keep him out 
of harm’s way than any thing else; but it so happened 
that one of the cubs came out in that direction, and was 
shot by him. The people fixed the bear’s carcass on two 
poles, mounted him on it, and carried him home in 
triumph. I can hardly express what were my feelings 
on that occasion, although time bas not obliterated them: 
I was dying of jealousy ; young Pratt had killed a bear, 
and I had not. 

“I went to bed, but I could not sleep a wink. The 
next day the chase was renewed, and it so happened 
that, much in the same way, the other cub was 
| killed by the other brother, who, in the same manner, 
| was carried home in triumph. I thought I should have 
| died that night; it was on a Saturday evening when 
| they returned from this second expedition, and they did 
not go out the next day, as it was the Sabbath. On 
| Sunday evening 1 went over to a cross old man, who had 
a good dog, and, after a deal of persuasion, I obtained 
the loan of it, pledging myself before another party that 
if it was not returned safe, 1 would pay him ten dollars 
—rather a bold promise for a boy to make, who had 
never had more than twenty-five cents in his pocket at 
one time during his life. I took the dog to my bed- 
room, tied him fast to my wrist that he might not escape 
during the night, and tried to go to sleep. I rose before 
| daylight on Monday morning, and found that my father 
| had discovered that I had employed the Sabbath in look- 
| ing for a dog; and in consequence, as he was a very 

strict man, I received a severe caning. On these memo- 
| rable occasions, he always used to hold me by the wrist 
| with one hand, while he chastised me with the other. I 
| found the best plan was to run round him as fast as I 
could, which obliged my father to turn round after me 
with the stick, and then in a short time he left off; not 
| because he thought I had enough, but because he became 
} so giddy that he could not stand. A greater punishment, 
| however, was threatened—that of not being permitted to 
| go to the bear hunt, which was to take place on that day; 

but I pleaded hard, and asked my father how he would 
| have liked it, if he had been prevented from going to the 

















| battle of B (where he had very much distinguished 
himself.) This was taking the old man on his weak 
side, and I was, at last, permitted to be present. Then 
there arose another difficulty: I was thought too little 


to carry a gun, which I had provided; but a neighbour, 


| who had witnessed my anxiety, took my part, said that 
| he would be answerable for me, and that I should not 
| quit his side; so at last all was settled to my satisfaction, 
| As for the caning, I thought nothing at all of that. 

“ We set off, and before we reached the mill, we 
| passed a hollow ; the dog barked furiously, and I let him 
| ‘Did you 


| go. After atime I heard a noise in a bush. 
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not hear?” said I to my neighbo 
‘but I also heard a rustling on the bank this way. Do | 
you look out sharp in that direction, whilst I look out in | 
this.’ He had hardly said so, and I had not turned my | 
head, when out came the old she-bear, in the direction | 
where my neighbour had been watching, and sat upon | 
her hind legs in a clear place. My friend leveled his | 
gun ; to my delight he had forgotten to cock it. While | 
he was cocking it, the bear dropped down on her fore 

legs, and I fired ; the ball passed through her chest into 
her shoulder. She was at that time on the brink of a| 
shelving quarry of sharp stone, down which she retreated. | 
I halloo'd for the dog, and followed, slipping and tumb- 

ling after her, for I was mad at the idea of her escaping 

me. Down we went together, the dog following; when 

we arrived at the bottom, the dog seized her. She was | 
so weak that she supported herself against a rock; at | 
last she rolled on her back, hugging the dog in her fore | 
paws. This was a terrible source of alarm to me. [| 
caught the dog by the tail, pulling at it as hard as I | 
could to reiease him, crying out, although no one was | 
near me, “ Save the dog—save the dog—or I'll have to | 
pay ten dollars.” But, fortunately, the bear, although | 
she held the dog fast, had not sufficient strength left to 
kill it. Other people now came up; my own musket 
was down the bear’s throat, where, in my anxiety, I had | 
thrust it; one of them handed me his, and I shot the 

bear through the head. Even then, so fearful was I of | 
losing my prey, that I seized a large stone and beat the | 
arimal on the head till I was exhausted. Then I had | 
my tliumph. The Pratts had only killed bear-cubs; I | 
had killed a full-grown bear. I was, as you may sup- 

pose, also carried home upon the animal's back ; me 





from that day I was pointed out as a bear-hunter.” 
Secondly. “I was once buffalo hunting in Arkansas. I 
was on a strong well-trained bourse, pursuing a bull, when 
we arrived at a rent or crack in the prairie, so wide, that it 
was necessary for the animals to leap it. The bull went 
over first, and I, on the horse, following it close, rose on 
my stirrups, craning a little, that I might perceive the 
width of the rent. At that moment the bull tarned round 
to charge; the horse perceiving it, and knowing his 
work, immediately wheeled also. This sudden change 
of motion threw me off my saddle, aud I remained hang- 
ing by the side of the horse, with my leg over his neck: 
there I was, hanging on only by my leg, with my head 
downwards below the horse’s belly. The bull rushed on 
to the charge, ranging up to the flank of the horse on 
the side where I was dangling, and the horse was so en- 
cumbered by my weight in that awkward position, that | 
each moment the bull gained upon him. At last my | 
strength failed me; I felt that [ could hold on but a few | 
seconds longer; the head of the bull was close to me, | 
and the steam from his nostrils blew into my face. I 
gave myself up for lost; all the prayer I could possibly | 
call to mind at the time was, the first two lines of a | 
hymn I used to repeat as a child—* Lord now I lay me | 
down to sleep ;’ and that I repeated two or three times, 
when, fortunately, the horse wheeled stort round, evaded 
the bull, and leaped the gap. The bull was at fault; | 
the jolt of the leap, after nearly dropping me into the | 
gep, threw me up so high, that I gained the neck of my 
horse, and eventually my saddle. I then thought of my | 
rifle, and found that I had held it grasped in my hand 
during the whole time. I wheeled my horse and re- | 
sumed the chase, and in a minute the bull was dead at 
my horse’s feet.” 
Thirdly. “I was riding out one day in Arkansas, | 
and it so happened I had not my rifle with me, nor in- | 
deed a weapon of any description, not even my jack- | 
kuife. As I came upon the skirts of a prairie, near a | 
small copse, a buck started out, and dashed away as if 
much alarmed. Tihought it was my sudden appearance 
which had alarmed him; I stopped my horse to look after | 
him, and turning my eyes afterwards in the direction | 
from whence it had started, I perceived, as I thought, on | 
a small mound of earth raised by an animal called a | 
gopher, just the head of the doe, her body concealed by | 
the high grass. I had no arms, but it occurred to me, | 
that if I could contrive to crawl up very softly, the bigh | 
grass might conceal my approach, and I should be able | 
to spring upon her and secure her by main strength. ¢ If 








I can manage this,’ said I to myself, «it will be pend, and other things. You know that we have no game, 


thing to talk about.’ I tied my horse to a tree, and com- | 


menced crawling very softly on my hands and knees| of flour, we would not have parted with them. (This 
towards the gopher hill; I arrived close to it, and the doe | was true.) But our father, Rainville, has spoken ; and 


or— Veo,’ replied he ; | had not started; I rose gently with both hands ready for 
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a grab, and prepared to spring, slowly raising my head 
that I might get a sight of the animal. It appeared that 
the animal was equally inquisitive, and wished to gain a 
sight of me, and it slowly raised its head from the grass 
as I did mine. Imagine what was my surprise and con- 
sternation, to find that, instead of a doe, I was face to 
face with a large male panther. It was this brute which 
had so scared the buck, and now equally scared me. 
There I was, at hardly one yard’s distance from him, 
without arms of any description, and almost in the paws 
of the panther. I knew that my only chance was keep- 
ing my eyes fixed steadfastly on his, and not moving 
hand or foot; the least motion to retreat would have been 
his signal to spring: so there I was, as white as a sheet, 
with my eyes fixed on him. Luckily he did not know 
what was passing within me. For some seconds the 
animal met my gaze, and I began to give myself up for 
lost. ’Tis time for you to go, thought I, or lam gone: 
will you never go! At last, the animal blinked, and then 
his eyes opened like balls of fire; I remained fascinated 
as it were; he blinked again, turned his head a very 
little, then turned round and went away at a light canter. 
Imagine the relief. I hastened back to my horse, and 
away also went I at a light canter, and with a lighter 
heart, grateful to Heaven for having preserved me.” 


—<—— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


The band of warriors attached to Monsieur Rainville 
have set up their war-tent close to the factory, and have 
entertained us with a variety of dances. Their dresses 
are very beautiful, and the people, who have been accus- 
tomed to witness these exhibitions for years, say that 
they have never seen any thing equal to them before. I 
was very anxious to obtain one of them, and applied to 
Mr. Rainville to effect my purpose ; but it required all 
his influence to induce them to part with it, and they 
had many arguments and debates among themselves 
before they could make up their minds to consent to do 
so. I was the more anxious about it, as I had seen Mr. 
Catlin’s splendid exhibition, and I knew that he had not 
one in his possession. The dress in question consisted 
of a sort of kilt of fine skins, ornamented with beautiful 
porcupine quill-work, and eagle’s feathers; garters of 
anivnal’s tails, worn ai their ankles ; head dress of eagle's 
feathers and ermine’s tails, &c. They made little ob- 
jection to part with any portions of the dress except the 
kilt; at last they had a meeting of the whole band, as 
the dress was not the property of any one individual ; and 
I was informed that the warriors would come and have a 
talk with me. 

I received them at the factory’s new house, in my 
room, which was large, and held them all. One came 
and presented me with a pair of garters; another with 
a portion of the head-dress; another with moccasins ; 
at last the kilt or girdle was yhanded to me. M. Rain- 
ville sat by as interpreter. He who had presented me 
with the kilt or girdle, spoke for half a minute, and then 
stopped while what he said was being interpreted. 

« You are an Englishman, and a warrior in your own 
country. You cross the great waters as fast as we can 
our prairies. We recollect the English, and we like 
them; they used us well. The rifles and blankets which 
they gave us, according to promise, were of good quality ; 
not like the American goods; their rifles are bid, and 
their blankets are thin. The English keep their word, 
and they live in our memory.” 

“Ho!” replied 1; which is as much as to say, I un- 
derstand what you have said, and you may proceed. 

“ You have asked for the dress which we wear when 
we dance; we have never parted with one as yet; they 
belong to the band of warriors; when one who has worn 
a dress goes to the land of spirits, we hold a council, to 
see who is most worthy to put it on in his place. We 
value them highly ; and we tell you so not to enhance 
their value, but to prove what we will do for an English 
warrior.” 

« Ho!” says I. 

« An American, in the fort, has tried hard to obtain |, 
this dress from us; he offered us two barrels of flour, 


and we are hungry; but if he had offered twelve barrels 





we have pleasure in giving them to an English warrior, 
I have spoken.” 

“Ho!” says 1; upon which the Indian took his seat with 
the others, and it was my turn to speak. I was very 
near beginning, “ Unaccustomed as I am to public 
speaking ;” but I knew that such an acknowledgment 
would in their estimation have very much lessened my 
value as a warrior; for, like the Duke of Wellington, one 
must be as valuable in the council as in the field, tocome 
up to their notions of excellence. So I rose and said— 

“T receive with great pleasure the dress which you 
have given me. I know that you do not like to part 
with it, and that you have refused the American at the 
fort; and I therefore value it the more. I shall never 
look upon it, when I am on the other side of the great 
waters, without thinking of my friends the Sioux; and 
I will tell my nation that you gave them to me because 
I was an English warrior, and because you liked ihe 
English.” 

“ Ho!” grunted the whole conclave, after this was in- 
terpreted. 

“Tam very glad that you do not forget the English, 
and that you say they kept their word, and that their 
rifles and blankets were good. I know that the blankets 
of the Americans are thin and cold. (I did not think 
it worth while to say that they were all made in Eng- 
land.) We have buried the hatchet now ; but should 
the tomahawk be raised again between the Americans 
and the English, you must not take part with the Ame- 
ricans.”’ 

« Ho!” said they. 

“In the Fur Company’s store you will find many 
things acceptable to you. I leave Mr. Rainville to se- 
lect for you what you wish; and beg you will receive 
them in return for the present which you have made me.” 

“Ho!” said they; and thus ended my first Indian 
council. 

It is remarkable that the Sioux have no expression to 
signify “I thank you,” although other Indians have.— 
When they receive a present they always say, wash-tay: 
it is good. 

Of all the tribes, I believe the Sioux to be the most 
inimical to the Americans. They have no hesitation in 
openly declaring so; and it must be acknowledged that 
it is not without just grounds. During the time that I 
was at St. Peters, a council was held at the Indian 
agent’s. It appears that the American government, in 
its paternal care for the Indians, had decided that at any 
strike taking place between tribes of Indians near to the 
contines, no war should take place in consequence : that 
is to say, that should any Indians of one tribe attack or 
kill any Indians belonging to another, that instead of the 
tribes going to war, they should apply for and receive 
redress from the American government. Some time 
back, a party of Chippeways came down to a trader’s 
house, about half a mile from Port Snelling. Being al- 
most hereditary enemies of the Sioux, they were fired at 
at night, by some of the young men of the Sioux vil- 
lages close by, and two of the Chippeways were wound- 
ed. In conformity with the intimation received, and 
the law laid down by the American government, and 
promulgated by the Indian agent, the Chippeways ap- 
plied for redress, It was granted—four Sioux were 
taken and shot. This summary justice was expected to 
produce the best effects, and, had it been followed up, it 
might have prevented bloodshed: but, since the above 
occurrence, some Chippeways came down, and meeting 
a party of Sioux, were received kindly into their lodges ; 
they returned this hospitality by treacherously murdering 
eleven of the Sioux, while they were asleep. This time 
the Sioux brought forward their complaint. « You tell 
us not to go to war; we will not; you shot four of our 
people for wounding two Chippeways ; now do us jus- 
tice against the Chippeways, who have murdered eleven 
of our Sioux.” As yet no justice has been done to the 
Sioux. The fact is, that the Chippeways live a long 
way off; and there are not sufficient men to garrison 
the fort, still less to send @ party out to capture the Chip- 
peways; and the Sioux are, as may well be supposed, 
indignant at this partial proceeding. 

—~-T was at the council, and heard all the speeches made 
by the Sioux chiefs on the occasion. They were some 
of them very eloquent, and oceasionally very severe ; 
and the reply of the Indian agent must have rendered 
the American government very contemptible in the eyes 





of the Indians—not that the agent was so much in fault 
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as was the American government, which, by not taking 
proper measures to put their } romises and agreements 
into force, had left their officer in such a position. First, 
the Indian agent said, that the wounding of the two 
Chippeways took place close to the fort, and that it was 
on account of the insult offered to the American flag, 
that it was so promptly punished—a very different ex- 
planation, and quite at variance with the principle laid 
down by the American government. ‘Che Indians re- 
plied ; and the agent then said, that they had not soffi- 


cient troops to defend the fort, and, therefure, could not | 
| It is midnight, the darkness is intense, not even a star 


|in the heavens above, and the steamboat appears as if it 


send out a party, an admission very unwise to make, al- 
thoug’ strictly true. The Indians again replied ; and 
then the agent said wait a little till we hear from Wash- 
ington, and then, if you have no redress, you are brave 


men, you have arms in your hauds, and your enemies. 


ate before you. This was worse than all, for it implied 
the inability or the indifference of the American govern- 
ment to do them justice, and told them, after that go- 
vernment had distinctly declared that they should fight 
no longer, but receive redress from it, that they now 
might do what the government had forbidden them to 
do, and that they-had no other chance of redress. The 
result of this council was very unsatisfactory. The In- 
dian chiefs declared that they were ashamed to look their 
people in the face, and walked solemnly away. 

To make this matter still worse, after I left St. Peters, 
I read in the St. Louis Gazette a report of some Chip- 
peways having come down, and that, in consequence of 
the advice given by the Indian agent, the Sioux had 
taken the law into their own hands and murdered some 
of the Chippeways; and that although they had never 
received redress for the murder of their own people, some 
of the Sioux were again taken and executed. 

The arms of the Sioux are the rifle, tomahawk, and 
bow ; they carry spears more for parade than use. Their 
bows are not more than three feet long, but their execu- 
tion with them is surprising. A Sioux, when on horse- 
back chasing the buffalo, will drive his arrow, which is 
about eighteen inches long, with such force that the barb 
shall appear on the opposite side of the animal. And 
one of their greatest chiefs, Wanataw, has been known 
to kill two buffalos with one arrow, it having passed 
through the first of the animals, and mortally wounded 
the second on the other side of it. I was about two 
hundred yards from the fort, and asked a Sioux if he 
could send his arrow into one of the apertures for air, 
which were near the foundation, and about three inches 
wide. It appeared more like a thread from where we 
stood. He took his bow, and apparently with a most 
careless aim he threw the arrow tight into it. 

The men are tall and straight, and very finely made, 
with the exception of their arms, which are too small. 


The arms of the squaws, who do all the labour, are) 


much more muscular. One day, as I was on the prairie, 
I witnessed the effect of custom upon these people. A 
Sioux was coming up without perceiving me ; his squaw 
followed very heavily laden, and to assist her he had 
himself a large package oh his shoulder. As soon as 
they perceived me, he dropped his burden, and it was 
taken up by the squaw, and added to what she had al- 
ready. If a woman wishes to upbraid another, the 
severest thing she can say is, “ You let your husband 
carry burthens.” 


—_— = 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Left St. Peters. Taking the two varieties in the mass, | 
the Indians must be acknowledged the most perfect gen- | 


tlemen in America, particularly in their deportment. It 
was with regret that I parted with my friends in the fort, 


my kind host, Mr. Sibley, and my noble-minded warrior | 


Sioux. I could have remained at St. Peters for a year 
with pleasure, and could only regret that life was so 
short, and the Mississippi so long. 

There is, however, one serious drawback in all Ame- 
rica to life in the woods, or life in cities, or every other 
kind of life; which is the manner, go where you will, 
in which you are pestered by the musquitoes, Strangers 
are not the only suflerers; those who are born and die 
in the country are equally tormented, and it is slap, slap, 
slap, all day and all night long, for these animals bite 
through every thing less thick than a buffalo’s skin. As 
we ascended the river they attacked us on the crown of 
the head—a very unusual thing—and raised swellings 


as large as pigeons’ eggs. I must have immolated at 
least tive hundred of them upon my bump of benevo- 
lence. Whatever people may think, I feel that no one 
can be very imaginative where these animals are so eter- 
nally tormenting them. You meditate under the shady 
boughs of some forest-king (slap knee, slap cheek,) and 
farewell to any thing like concentration of thought; 
you ponder on the sailing moon, (slap again, right and 
left, above, below,) always unpleasantly interrupted. It 
won’t do at all: you are teazed and phlebotomised out 





of all poetry and patience. 


were gliding through a current of ink, with black masses 
rising just perceptible on either side of it; no sound ex- 
cept the reiterated note of the “ whip-poor-will,” an- 
swered by the loud coughing of the high-pressure engine. 
Who, of those in existence fifty vears ago, would have 
contemplated that these vast and still untenanted soli- 
tudes would have had their silence invaded by such an 
unearthly sound ? a sound which ever gives you the idea 
of vitality. It is this appearance of breathing which 
makes the high-pressure engine the nearest approach to 
creation which was ever attained by the ingenuity of 
man. 
quick respiration occasioned by exertion ; its internal 
Operations are performed as correctly and as mechanic- 
ally as are our own; it is as easily put out of order and 
rendered useless as we are; and like us, it can only con- 
tinue its powers of motion by being well supplied with 
aliment. 

Ran up Fever River to Galena, the present emporium 
of the mineral country. 
| connected with the name of this river ; it is, in fact, one 

of the American translations. It was originally called 
Fave, or Bean River, by the French, ana this they have 
construed into Fever. The mineral district comprehends 
a tract of country running about one hundred miles 
north and south, and fifty miles east and west, from the 
river Wisconsin to about twenty miles south of Galena. 
It was purchased by the American government about 
fifteen years ago, the northern portion from the Winne- 


dians, The Indians used to work the diggings to a 
small extent, bringing the lead which they obtained to 
exchange with the traders. As may be supposed, they 
raised but little, the whole work of digging and smelting 
being carried on by the squaws. After the land was 


rals made their appearance, the fact was notified by the 
surveyors to the government, and the remaining portions 
were withdrawn from the market. A license was grant- 
ed to speculators to dig the ore and smelt it, upon con- 
dition of their paying to the government a per centage 
| on the mineral obtained. ‘Those who found a good vein 
had permission to work it for forty yards square, on con- 
dition that they carried the ore to a licensed smelter. 
This occasioned a new class of people to spring up in 
this speculative country, namely, finders, who would 
search all over the country for what they called a good 
| prospect, that is, every appearance on the surface of a 
good vein of metal. This when found they would sell 
to others, who would turn diggers ; and as soon as these 
finders had spent their money, they would range over 
the whole country to find another prospect which they 
they might dispose of. But although it was at first sup- 
| posed that the government had retained all the mineral 
| portion of the district in its own hands, it was soon dis- 
| covered that nearly the whole country was one continued 
lead mine, and that there was an eyual supply of mine- 
| ral to be obtained from those portions which bad been 
disposed of. Lead was found not only in the mountains 
and ravines, but under the surface of the wide prairies. 
| As the lands sold by government had not to pay a per 
| centage for the lead raised from them, those who worked 
upon the government lands refused to pay any longer, 
asserting that it was not /egal. The superintendent of 
government soon found that his office was a sinecure, 
as all attempt at coercion in that balf-civilised country 
would have been not only useless but dangerous. The 
government has gone to law with their tenants, but that 
is of no avail, for a verdict against the latter would not 
induce them to pay. The cause was not attempted to 
be tried at Galena, for the government knew what the 
decision of the jury would have been, but it is contested 








It appears to have respiration, and that short, | 


There is an unpleasant feeling | 


bagoes, and the southern from the Saux and Fox In- | 


surveyed a portion of it was sold; but when the mine- | 


to sell all their reserved lands, and thus get rid of the 
business, How weak must that government be when it 
| is compelled to submit to such a gross violation of all 
| justice. The quantity of mineral found does not appear 
to affect the quality of the soil, which is as fine here, if 
not finer, than in those portions of Wisconsin where the 
mineral is not so plentiful. The quantity of lead an- 
nually smelted is said to amount to from 18,000,000 to 
| 20,000,000 Ibs. Galena is a small town, picturesquely 
| situated on the banks of the river, but very dirty. 
Ioway, the new district opposite to Wisconsin, on the 
western banks of the Mississippi, has, in all probability, 
| a large proportion of metal under its surface. When it 
| was in the possession of the Sioux Indians, they used 
| to obtain from it a considerable portion of lead, which 
they brought down to barter ; and I am inclined to think, 
that to the north of the Wisconsin river, they will find 
no want of minerals, even as high up #s Lake Superior, 
where they have already discovered masses of native 
copper weighing many tons; and on the west side of 
the river, as you proceed south, you arrive at the iron 
mines, or rather mountains of iron, in the Missouri. 

After you proceed south of Prairie du Chien, the fea- 
tures of the Mississippi river gradually change; the 
bluffs decrease in number and in height, until you de- 
scend to Rock Island, below which point they are rarely 
to be met with. The country on eaeh side now is 
| chiefly composed of variegated rolling prairies, with a 
less proportion of timber, ‘To describe these prairies 
would be difficult ; that is, to describe the eff ct of them 
upon a stranger: I have found myself lost, as it were : 
and indeed sometimes, although on horseback, have lost 
myself, having only the sun for my guide. Look round 
in every quarter of the compass, and there you are as if 
on the ocean—not a landmark, not a vestige of any 
thing human but yourself. Instead of sky and water, 
it is one vast field, bounded only by the horizon, its sur- 
face gently undulating like the waves of the ocean ; and 
as the wind (which always blows fresh on the prairies) 
| bows down the heads of the high grass, it gives you the 
idea of a running swell, Every three or four weeks 
there is a successiun of beautitul flowers, giving a varie- 
ty of tints to the whole map, which die away and are 
| succeeded by others equally beautiful ; and in the spring 
the strawberries are in such profusion, that you have but 
to sit down wherever you may happen to be, and eat as 
long as you please, 

We stopped at Alton, in the state of Missouri, to pst 
on shore three thousand pigs of lead. ‘This town has 
been rendered notorious by the murder—for murder it 
was, although it was brought on by his own intemperate 
conduct—of Mr. Lovejoy, who is now raised to the dig- 
nity of a martyr by the abolitionists, Alton is a weil- 
built town, of stone, and, from its Jocality, must in- 
crease; it is, however, spoiled by the erection of a 
penitentiary with buge walls, on a most central and 
commanding situation. I read a sign put out by a small 
eating-house, and which was very characteristic of the 


| any per centage, and the government are now advised 
| 


country— 
« Stranger, here’s your chicken fixings.” 


Four miles below Alton, the Missouri joins its waters 
with the Mississippi ; and the change which takes place 
at the mingling of the two streams is very remarkable— 
the clear pellucid current of the upper Mississippi being 
completely extinguished by the foul mud of the other 
turbid and impetuous river. Jt was a great mistake of 
the first explorers, when they called the western branch, 
at the meeting of the two rivers, the Missouri, and the 
eastern the Mississippi: the western branch, or the Mis- 
souri, is really the Mississippi, and should have been so 
designated: it is the longest and farthest navigable of 
the two branches, and therefore is the main river. 

The Fails of St. Anthony put an end to the naviga- 
tion of the eastern branch, or present upper Mississippi, 
about nine hundred miles above St. Lovis; while the 
western branch, or present Missouri, is navigable above 
St. Louis for more than one thousand two bundred 
miles. 

The waters of the present upper Mississippi are clear 
and beautiful; it is a swift, but not an angry stream, 
full of beauty and freshness, and fertilising as it sweeps 
along ; while the Missouri is the same impetuous, dis- 


| coloured, devastating current as the Mississippi continues 
at Vandalia. It is three years since the mines have paid | to be after its junction—like it constantly sweeping down 
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forests of trees in its wild course, overflowing, inun- 
dating, and destroying, and exciting awe and fear, 

As soon as you arrive at St, Louis, you feel that you 
are on the great waters of the Mississippi. St. Louis is a 
well built town, now containing about twenty thousand 
inhabitants, and situated cn a hill shelving down to the 
river. ‘he population increases daily ; the river abreast 
of the town is crowded with steamboats, lying in two or 
three tiers, and ready to start up or down, or to the many 
tributary navigable rivers which pour their waters into 
the Mississippi. 

In point of heat, St. Louis certainly approaches the 
nearest to the Black Hole of Calcutta of any city that 
{ have sojourned in. The lower part of the town is 
badly drained, ang very filthy. ‘The flies, on a moderate 
calculation, are in many parts fifty to the square inch. I 
wonder that they have not a contagious disease here 
during the whole summer; it is, however, indebted to 
heavy rains for its occasional purification, They have 
not the yellow fever here; bat during the autumn they 
have one which, under another name, is almost as fatal 
—the bilious congestive fever. I found sleep almost im- 
possible from the sultriness of the air, and used to re- 
main at the open window for the greater part of the 
night. I did not expect that the muddy Mississippi 
would be able to reflect the silver light of the moon; 
yet it did, and the effect was very beautiful. Truly it 
may be said of this river, as it is of many ladies, that it 
is a candle-light beauty. ‘There is another serious evil 
to which strangers who sojourn here are subject—the 
violent effects of the waters of the Mississippi upon 
those who are not used to them. The suburbs of the 
town are very pretty ; and a few miles behind it you are 
again in a charming prairie country, full of game, large 
und small. Large and small are only so by comparison. 
An American was asked what game they had in his dis- 
trict? and his reply was, “ Why, we’ve plenty of daar 
(bear) and deer, but no large game to count on.” 

There is one great luxury in America, which is the 





quantity of clear pure ice which is to be obtained | 


wherever you are, even in the hottest seasons, and ice- 


creams are universal and very cheap. I went into an 


establishment where they vended this and other articles | 


of refreshment, when about a dozen black swarthy fel- 
lows, employed at the iron foundry close at hand, with 
their dirty shirt-sleeves tucked up, and without their 
coats and waistcoats, came in, and sitting down, called 


for ice-creams. Miss Martineau says in her work, 
‘Happy is the country where factory girls can carry 
parasols, and pig drivers wear spectacles ;” she might 


have added, and the sons of Vulcan eat ice-creams. I 
thought at the time what ladies, who stop in their car- 
riages at Gunter’s, would have said, had they beheld 
these Cyclops with their bare sinewy arms, blackened 
with heat and smoke, refieshing themselves with such 
luxuries ; but it must be remembered that porter is much 
the dearer article. Still the working classes all over 
America can command not only all necessary comforts, 
but many luxuries; for labour is dear, and they are very 
well paid. ‘The Americans will point this out and say, 
behold the effects of our institutions; and they fully be- 
lieve that such is the case. Government has, however, 
nuthing to do with it; itis the result of circumstances. 
When two years’ exertion will procure a clever me- 
chanic an independence, the effects will be the same, 
whether they labour under a democratic or a monarchial 
form of government. 

Bear cubs (I mean the black bear) are caught and 


brought down to the cities on this side of the river, to | 
I saw one at Alton about a | 


be fattened for the table. 
year old, which the owner told me was to be killed the 


next day, having been bespoken for the feast of the 4th | 


of July. I have eaten old beer, which I dislike; but 
they say that the cub is very good. I also saw here a 
very fine specimen of the grizzly bear (Ursus Horridus 
of Linnmus.) It was about two years old, and although 
not so tall, must have weighed quite as much as a good 
sized bullock. Its width of shoulder and apparent 
strength were enormous, and they have never yet been 
tamed. Mr. Van Amburgh would be puzzled to handle 
one of them. The Indians reckon the slaying of one of 
these animals as a much greater feat than killing a man, 
and the proudest ornament they can wear is a necklace 
of the grizzly bear’s claws. 

I for myself must confess, that I had rather be attack- 
ed by, and take my chance with, three men than by one 
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stand but a poor chance, if opposed to one of these ani- 
mals full grown. One of the gentlemen employed by 
the Fur Company told me that he once saw a grizzly 
bear attack a bull buffalo, and that, at the first seizure, 
he tore one of the ribs of the buffalo out of his side, 
and eventually carried away the whole carcass, without 
much apparent effort. They are only to be found in the 
rocky mountains, and valleys between them, when the 
game is plentiful. 

Visited the museum. There were once five large alli- 
gators to be seen alive in this museum; but they are 
now all dead. One demands our sympathy, as there 
was something Roman in his fate. Unable to support 
such a life of confinement, and preferring death to the 
loss of liberty, he committed suicide by throwing him- 
self out of a three story high window. He was taken 
up ‘rom the pavement the next morning ; the vital spark 
had fled, as the papers say, and, I believe, his remains 
were decently interred. 


youth the hymn, “ Birds in their little nests agree,” 


their wounds. They were very large, being from seven- 
teen to twenty-one feet long. One, as a memorial, re- 
mains preserved in the museum, and to make him look 
more poetical, he has a stuffed negro in bis mouth. 


—<—>— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


Thank Heaven I have escaped from St. Louis; during | 
the time that I remained in that city, I was, day and | 
night, so melting away, that I expected, like some of the 
immortal half-breeds of Jupiter, to become a tributary | 
stream to the Mississippi. 

As you descend the river, the land through which it | 
flows becomes more level and flat, while the size of the | 
| forest trees increases; the log houses of the squatters, | 
| erected on the banks under their trunks, appear, in con- | 
trast with their size, more like dog-kennels than the | 


| habitations uf men. ‘The lianes, or creeping plants, now | 


| become plentiful, and embrace almost every tree, rising 
often to the height of fifty or sixty feet, and encircling | 
them with the apparent force of the boa-constrictor. 
Most of them are poisonous; indeed, it is from these | 
creeping parasites that the Indians, both in North and | 
South America, obtain the most deadly venom. Strange 
| that these plans, in their appearances and their habits | 
| so similar to the serpent tribe, should be endowed with | 
| the same peculiar attributes, and thus become their par- | 
/allels in the vegetable kingdom—each carrying sudden | 
| death in their respective juices. 





I hate the Mississippi, | 
and as I look down upon its wild and filthy waters, boil- | 
ing and eddying, and reflect how uncertain is traveling | 
in th:s region of high pressure, and disregard of social | 


of these animals, as they are seldom killed by the first | negro had run away about seven months before, and not 
or even the second bullet. It requires numbers to over- | having a pass, he had been secured in jail until the re- 
come them. The largest lion, or Bengal tiger, would | turn of his master, who had been on a journey with a 





The other four, never having been taught in their | 


fought so desperately, that one by one they all died of | 








string of slaves to the state of Arkansas: he was about 
to be suld to pay expenses, when his master saw the ad- 
vertisement and claimed him. As may be supposed, a 
strong feeling exists on the opposite shores of the river 
as to slavery and freedom. The abolitionists used to as- 
sist the slaves to escape, and send them off to Canada ; 
even now many do escape; but this has been rendered 
more difficult by a system which has latterly been put 
in practice by a set of miscreants living on the free side 
of the river. ‘These would go to the slave states oppo- 
site, and persuade the negroes to run away, promising 
to conceal them until they could send them off to Ca- 
nada; for a free state is bound to give up a slave when 
claimed. Instead of sending them away, they would 
wait until the reward was offered by the masters for the 
apprehension of the slaves, and then return them, re- 
ceiving their infamous guerdon. The slaves, aware of 
this practice, now seldom attempt to escape. 

Louisville is the largest city in Kentucky ; the country 
about is very rich, and every thing vegetable springs up 
with a Juxuriance which is surprising, It is situated at 
the falls of the Ohio, which are only navigable during 
the freshets ; there is no river in America which bas 
such a rise and fall as the Ohio, sometimes rising to 
sixty feet in the spring ; but this is very rare, the gene- 
ral average being about forty feet. The French named 
it La Belle Riviere: it is a very grand stream, running 
through hills covered with fine timber and underwood ; 
but a very small portion is as yet cleared by the settlers. 
At the time that I was at Louisville the water was lower 
than it had been remembered for years, and you could 
walk for miles over the bed of the river, a calcareous de- 
posite full of interesting fossils; but the mineralogist 
and geologist have as much to perform in America as the 
agriculturist. 

Arrived at Cincinnati. How rapid has heen the ad- 
vance of this western country. In 1803 deer skin, at 
the value of forty cents per pound, were a legal tender ; 
and if offered instead of mouey could not be refused— 
even by a lawyer. Not fifty years ago, the woods which 
towered where Cincinnati is now built, resounded only to 
the cry of the wild animals of the forest, or the rifle of the 
Shawnee Indian; now Cincinnati contains a population 
of forty thousand inhabitants. It is a beautiful, well- 
built, clean town, reminding you more of Philadelphia 
than any other city in the Union. Situated on a bill, on 
the banks of the Ohio, it is surrounded by a circular 
phalanx of other hills; so that look up and down the 
streets, whichever way you will, your eye reposes upon 
verdure and forest trees in the distance. The streets 
have a row of trees on each side, near the curb-stone ; 
and most of the houses have a small frontage, filled with 
luxuriant flowering shrubs, of which the althea frutex 
is the most abundant. It is, properly speaking, a Yankee 
city, the majority of its inhabitants coming from the 


| rights, I cannot help feeling a disgust at the idea of | east; but they have intermarried, and blended with the 


| perishing in such a vile sewer, to be buried in mud, and 


perhaps to be rooted out again by some pig-nosed alliga- | 
tor. 


the Obio, and I found myself on its purer waters. The | 
| Ohio is a splendid river, running westward from the | 
| chain of Alleghany mountains into the Mississippi, di- | 
viding the states of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio on its 
northern bank from Kentucky, and Virginia on its south ; | 
the northern being free, and the southern slave states. 
We stopped at the mouth of the Cumberland river, 
where we took in passengers. Among others were a 
slave-dealer and a runaway negro whom he had captur- 
ed. He was secured by a heavy chain, and followed his | 
| master, who, as soon as he arrived on the upper deck, 
| made him fast with a large padlock to one of the stanch- 
eons. 

Here he remained looking wistfully at the northern 
| shore, where every one was free, but occasionally glanc- 
ing his eye on the southern, which had condemned him 
| to toil for others. I had never seen a slave-dealer, and 
scrutinised this one severely. His most remarkable fea- 
| ture was his eye; it was large, bat not projecting, clear 
| as crystal, and eternally in motion. I could not help 
| imagining, as he turned it right and left from one to the 

other of the passengers, that he was calculating what 
price he could obtain for them in the market. The 








Kentuckians of the opposite shore, a circumstance which 
is advantageous to the character of both. 
There are, however, a large number of Dutch and 


Right glad was I when we turned into the stream of | German settlers here; they say ten thousand. They 


are not much liked by the Americans; but have great 
influence, as may be conceived when it is stated that, 
when a motion was brought forward, in the municipal 
court, for the city regulations to be printed in German 
as well as English, it was lost by one vote only. 

I was told a singular fact, which will prove how ra- 
pidly the value of land 1ises in this country as it be- 
comes peopled. Fifty-six years ago, the major part of 
the land upon which the city of Cincinnati stands, and 
which is now worth many millions of dollars, was 
swapped away by the owner of it for a pony!! The 
man who made this unfortunate bargain is now alive, 
and living in or near Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati is the pork-shop of the Union ; and in the 
autumnal and early winter months, the way they kill 
pigs here is, to use a Yankee phrase, guite a caution. 
Almost all the hogs fed in the oak forests of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Western Virginia, are driven into this city, 
and some establishments kill as many as fifteen hundred 
a day ; at least sol am told. They are despatched in a 
way quite surprising ; and a pig is killed upon the same 
principle as a pin is made,—by division, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, by combination of labour. The hogs, 
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con6ned in a large pen, are driven into a smaller one ; though appearances are certainly very “much against | was immediately ordered on board again by the captain ; 


one man knocks them on the head with a sledge ham- 
mer, and then cuts their throats; two more pull away 
the carcass, when it is raised by two others, who tumble 
it into a tub of scalding water, His bristles are removed 
in about a minute and a half by another party; when 
the next duty is to fix a stretcher between his legs. It 
js then hoisted up by two other people, cut open, and 
disemboweled ; and in three minutes and a half from 
the time that the hog was grunting in his obesity, he 
has only to get cold before he is again packed up, and 
reunited in a barrel to travel all over the world. By the 
by, we laugh at the notion of pork and molasses. In 
the first place, the American pork is far superior to any 
that we ever have salted down ; and, in the next, it eats 
uncommonly well with molasses. I have tasted it, aud 
«it is a fact.” After all, why should we eat currant 
jelly with venison, and not allow the Americans the 
humble imitation of pork and molasses ? 

Mrs. Trrollope’s bazar raises its head in a very im- 
posing manner: it is composed of many varieties of 
architecture; but I think the order under which it must 
be classed is the preposterous. They call it Trollope’s 
folly; and it is remarkable how a shrewd woman like 
Mrs. Trollope should have committed such an error. A 
bazar, like an English bazar, is only to be supported in 
a city which has arrived at the acme of luxury; where 
there are hundreds of people willing to be employed for 
a trifle; hundreds who will work at trifles, for want of 
better employment ; and thousands who will spend mo- 
ney on trifles, merely to pass away their time. Now, 
in America, in the first place, there is no one who makes 
trifles; no one who will devote their time as sellers of 
the articles unless well compensated ; and no one who 
will be induced, either by fashion or idleness, to give a 
halfpenny more for a thing than it is worth. In conse- 
quence nothing was sent to Mrs. T'rollope’s bazar. She 
had to furnish it from the shops, and had to pay very 
high salaries to the young women who attended ; and 
the people of Cincinnati, aware that the same articles 
were to be purchased at the stores for less money, pre- 
ferred going to the stores. No wonder then that it was 
a failure: it is now used as a dancing academy, and oc- 
casionally as an assembly-room. 

Whatever the society of Cincinnati may have been 
at the time that Mrs. Trollope resided there, I cannot 
pretend to say; probably some change may have taken 
place in it; but at present it is as good as any in the 
Union, and infinitely more agreeable than in some other 
cities, as in it there is a mixture of the southern frank- 
ness of character. A lady, who had long resided at 
Cincinnati, told me that they were not angry with Mrs. 
Trollope for having described the society which she 
saw, but for having asserted that that was the best so- 
ciety ; and she further remarked—* It is fair to us that 
it should be understood that when Mrs, T’rollope came 
here, she was quite unknown, except inasmuch as that 
she was a married woman, traveling without her hus- 
band. In a small society, as ours was, it was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that we should be cautious about 
receiving a lady who, in our opinion, was offending 
against les bienséances. Observe, we do not accuse 
Mrs. Trollope of any impropriety; but you must be 
aware how necessary it is, in this country, to be regard- 
ful of appearances, and how afraid every one is of their 
neighbour, Mrs. Trollope then took a cottage on the 
hill, and used to come down to the city to market, and 
attend to the erection of her bazar. I have now told 
you all that we know about her, and the reason why she 
did not receive those attentions, the omission of which 
caused her indignation. I think it but fair that the lady’s 
explanation should be given, as Mrs. Trollope is consi- 
dered to have been very severe and very unjust by the 
inhabitants of Cincinnati. 

The fact is, that Mrs, Trollope’s representation of the 
manners and custom of Cincinnati, at the period when 
she wrote, was probably more correct than the present 
inhabitants of the city will allow: that it would be a 
libel upon the Cincinnatians of the present day is cer- 
tain ; whether it was one at the time she wrote, and the 
city was, comparatively speaking, in its infancy, is quite 
another affair. However, one thing is certain, which is, 
that the Americans have quite forgiven Mrs. Trollope, 
and if she were again to cross the water, I think she 
would be well received. Her book made them laugh, 
though at their own expense; and the Americans, al- 


it, are really, at the bottom, a very good tempered people. | 

The heat has been this year very remarkable all over | 
the western country, and the drought equally uncom- 
mon, the thermometer standing from 100° to 106°, in | 
the shade, every where from St. Peters to New Orleans. | 
It is very dangerous to drink iced water, and many have | 
died from yielding to the temptation. One young man | 
came into the bar of the hotel where I resided, drank a 
glass of water, and fell down dead at the porch. This | 
reminds me of an ingenious plan put in practice by a | 
fellow who had drunk every cent out of his pocket, and | 
was as thirsty as ever. The best remedy, in case of a | 
person being taken ill from drinking cold water, is to | 
pour brandy down his throat immediately. Aware of 
this, the fellow used to go to one of the pumps, pump | 
away, and pretend to drink water in large quantities ; | 
he would then fall down by the pump, as if he had been | 
taken suddenly ill; out would ran people from every | 
house, with brandy, and pour it down his throat till even 
he had had enough; he would then pretend gradually | 
to recover, thank them for their kindness, and walk | 
away. When he required another dose, he would per- | 
form the same farce at another pump; and this he con- 
tinued to do for some time, before his trick was disco- 
vered, 

I had two good specimens of democracy during my | 
stay in this city. I sent for a tailor to take my measure 
for a coat, and he returned for answer, that such a pro- | 
ceeding was not republican, and that I must go to him. 

A young lady, with whom I was acquainted, was 
married during the time I was there, and the marriage | 
party went a short tour. On their return, when bot a | 
few miles from the city, they ordered the driver of the | 
carriage to put his horses to, that they might proceed ; | 
he replied that he would take them no further. On en- | 
quiring the cause of his refusal, he said that he had not 
been treated as a gentleman; that they had had private | 
meals every day, and had not asked him to the table ; | 
that they had used him very ill, and that he would drive 
no more. Things appear to be fast verging to the year 
1920, or thereabouts, as described by Theodore Hook. 
A duchess wishing for a drive, the old mare sends an | 
answer from the stable, that “ she’ll be d—d if she'll go | 
out to-day.” 

Left Cinvinnati, in a very small steamboat, for Guy- | 
andotte, on my way to the Virginia Springs. I have | 
often heard the expression of “hell afloat” applied to | 
very unccemfortable ships in the service, but this meta- | 
phor ought to have been reserved for a small high-pressure 
steamboat in the summer months in America; the sun 
darting his fierce rays down upon the roof above you, 
which is only half inch plank, and rendering it so hot that 
you quickly remove your hand, if, by chance, you put | 
it there; the deck beneath your feet so heated by the | 
furnaces below that you cannot walk with slippers; you | 
are panting and exhausted between these two fires, with- 
out a breath of air to cool your forehead. Go forward, | 
and the chimnies radiate a heat which is even more in- | 
tolerable. Go—but there is no where to go, except over- 
board, and then you lose your passage. It is really a 
fiery furnace, and, day or night, it is in vain to seek a | 
cool retreat. As we proceeded up the river, things be- 
came worse. We had not proceeded more than twenty | 
miles, when a larger steamboat, which had started an | 
hour before us, was discovered aground on a bar, which, | 
from the low state of the river, she could not pass.— 
After a parley between the captains, we went alongside | 
and took out all her passengers, amounting to upwards | 
of « hundred, being more than we were on board of our 
own vessel. But they behaved like pirates, and treated | 
us just as if we had been a captured vessel. Dinner 
was just ready; they sat down and took possession of 
it, leaving us to wait till the table was replenished. A 
young Englishman had just taken his seat by me, when 
a very queer-looking man came up to him and begged | 
that he would give up his place to a /ady. Aware of | 
the custom of the country, he immediately resigned his | 
seat, and went to look for another. When the lady took 
her seat by me, I involuntarily drew my chair to a more | 
respectful distance, there being something so particularly | 
uninviting in her ladyship’s appearance. On our arrival 
at Maysville, this lady, with her gentleman, told the cap- 
tain that they were sorry they had not a cent wherewith 
to defray the expenses of their passage. Their luggage 
had been landed before this declaration was made, but it | 





and as of course they would not part with their goods 
and chattels, they remained on board of the boat. The 
captain took them up the river about twenty miles fur- 
ther, and then landed them on the bank, with their lug- 
gage, to find their way back to Maysville how they could. 
This is the usual punishment for such mal-practices ; 
but, after all, it is only the punishment of delay, os they 
would hail the first boat which came down the river, 
make out a piteous tale of ill-treatment, be received on 
board, and landed at their destination. 

This reminds me of a clever trick played by a Yankee 
pedlar upon one of the captains of the steamboats run- 
ning from New York to Albany, on the Hudson river. 
The Yankee was fully aware of this custom of putting 
people on shore who attempted to gain a passage for no- 
thing, and his destination was to a place called Pough- 
keepsie, about half way between New York and Albany. 
He therefore waited very quietly until he was within 
a mile or two of Poughkeepsie, and then went up to the 
captain. “ Well, now, captain, I like to do things on 
the square, that’s a fact ;—I might have said nothing to 
you, and run up all the way to Albany —and to Albany 
I must go, on most particular business—that’s a fact ; 
but I thought it more honourable-like to iell you at once 
—I haven’t got a cent in my pocket; I’ve been unfor- 
tunate; but, by the ’tarnal, I’ll pay you my passage- 
money as soon as I get it. You see I tell you now, that 
you mayn’t say that I cheat you; for pay you I will as 
soon as I can, that’s a fact.” The captain, indignant as 
usual at being tricked, called bim certain names, swore 
a small quantity, and as soon as he arrived at Pough- 
keepsie, as a punishment put him ashore at the very 
place the keen Yankee wished to be landed at. 

The Ohio river becomes much more rapid as you as- 
cend. Abreast of Guyandotte, where we landed, the 


current was so strong that it was very difficult for men 


to wade across it, and the steamboats running against 
the stream could not gain more than 4 mile in the course 
of half an hour. 

On board of this steamboat was a negro woman, very 
neatly dressed, with a very good-looking negro child, 
about nine months old, in her arms. It was of the darkest 


ebony in colour, and its dress rather surprised me. It 


was a chali frock, of a neat fawn coloured pattern, with 
fine muslin trowsers edged with Valenciennes lace at 


the bottom ; and very pretty did its little tiny black feet 
look, relieved by these expensive unnecessaries. 
not enquire who the young gentleman was; bat [ 
thought what pleasure the sight of bim would have 
given Miss Martineau, who, as I have before observed, 
exclaims, “ Happy is the country where factory girls 
carry parasols, and pig drivers wear spectacles,” 
much more happy must be that country where a little 
black boy, of nine months old, wears Valenciennes lace 
at the bottom of his trousers! It is, however a ques~ 
tion of figures, and may be solved, not by the rule of 
three, but by the rule of five, which follows it in the 
arithmetic book. 
If a pig-driver : 
with spectacles 


I did 


How 


produces so much : : a little black boy 
happiness, Valenciennes lace. 
I leave Miss Martineau to make the calculation, 


—<——— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


There is extreme beauty in the Ohio river. As may 


be supposed, where the rise and fall are so great, the 
banks are very steep ; and, now that the water is low, it 
appears deeply embedded in the wild forest scenery 
through which it flows. The whole stream is alive with 
small fresh-water turtle, who play on the surface of its 
clear water; while the most beautiful varieties of the 
butterfly tribe cross over from one side to the other, from 
the slave states to the free—their liberty, at all events, 
not being interfered with, as, on the free side, it would 
be thought absurd to catch what would not produce a 
cent; while, on the slaves, their idleness and their in- 
difference to them are their security. 


Set off, one of nine, in a stage coach, for the Blue 


Sulphur springs. The country, which is very picturesque, 
has been already described. 
tising ground, through mountains covered with trees and 
verdure. Nature is excessively fond of drapery in Ame- 
rica; I have never yet fallen in with a naked rock. She 
clothes every thing; and although you may occasionally 


It is one continuation of 
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meet with a slight nudity, it is no more than the ex- 
posure of the neck or the bare feet of the mountain 
nymph. This ridge of the Alleghanies is very steep; 
but you have no distinct view as you climb up, not even 
at the Hawk’s Nest, where you merely peep down into 
the ravine below. You are jammed up in the foresis 
through which you pass nearly the whole of the way ; 
and it was delightful to arrive at any level, and fall in 
with the houses and well-tilled fields of the Virginian 
farmers, exhibiting every proof of prosperity and ease. 
The heat was dreadful; two horses fell dead, and I 
thought that many others would have died; for two of the 
wheels were defective, and the labour of the poor ani- 
mails, in dragging us constantly up hill, was most severe. 


The indifference of the proprietors of public convey- 
ances in America as to the safety of their passengers, 
can only be accounted for by the extreme indifference of 
the passengers themselves, and the independent feeling 
shown by every class, who, whatever may be their pro- 
fession, will never acknowledge themselves to be what 
we term the servants of the public. Here was an in- 
stance. The coach we were put into was defective in 
two of its wheels, and could only be repaired at Louis- 
burg, about a hundred miles distant. Instead of sending 
it on to that town empty, as would have been done by 
our coach proprietors, and providing another, (as they 
had plenty,) for the passeagers ; instead of this, in or- 
der to save the extra trouble and expense, they risked the 
lives ef the passengers on a road with a precipice on one 
side of it for at least four fifths of the way. One of the 
wheels would not hold the grease, and creaked most 
ominously during the whole journey; and we were 
obliged to stop and pour water on it continually. The 
box and irons of the other were loose, and befure we 
were half way it came off, and we were obliged to stop 
and get out. But the Americans ate never at a loss 
when they arein a Ax. The passengers borrowed an 
axe; in a short time wedges were cut from one of the 
trees at the roadside, and the wheel was so well repaired 
that it lasted as the remainder of our journey. 

Our read for some time lay through the valley of 
Kenawha, through which runs the river of that name—- 
a strong clear stream. It is hemmed in by mountains 
on each side of it; and here, perhaps, are presented the 
most curious varieties of mineral produce that ever were 
combined in ore locality. The river rans over a bed of 
horizontal calcareous strata, and by perforating this strata 
about forty or fifty feet below the level of the river, you 
arrive at salt springs, the waters of which are pumped 
up by small steam engines, and boiled down into salt in 
buildings erected on the river's banks. The mountains 
which bem in the river are one mass of coal; a gallery 
is opened at that part of the foot of the mountain most 
convenient to the buildings, and the coul is thrown down 
by shoots, or small railways. Here you have coal for 
your fuel; salt water under fresh; and as soon as the 
salt is put into the barrels, (which are also made from 
the mountain timber,) the river is all ready to transplant 
them down to Ohio. But there is another great curio- 
sity in this valley: these beds of coal have produced 
springs, as they are termed, of carburetted hydrogen gas, 
which run along the banks of the river close to the wa- 
ter’s edge. The negroes take advantage of these springs 
when thoy come down at night to wash clothes; they 
set fire to the springs, which yield them sufficient light 
for their work. The one which I examined was dry, 
and the gas bubbled up through the sand. By kicking 
the sand about, so as to make communications after I 
had lighted the gus, I obtained a very large flame, which 
I left burning. 

The heat, as we ascended, was excessive, and the pas- 
sengers availed themselves of qvery spring, with the ex- 
ception of those just described, that they fell in with on 
the route. We drank of every variety of water except- 
ing pure water—sometimes iron, sometimes sulphur ; 
and, indeed, every kind of chalybeate, for every rill was 
impregnated in some way or another, At last, it occurred 
to me that there were such things as chemical affinities, 
and that there was no saying what changes might take 
place by the admixture of such a variety of metals and 
gasses, so drank no more. I did not like, however, to 
interfere with the happiness of others, so I did not com- 
municate my ideas to my fellow passengers, who con- 
tinued drinking during the whole day ; and as I after- 
wards found out, did not sleep very well that night; they 





were, moreover, very sparing in the use of them the next 
day. 

"There are a great variety of springs already discovered 
on these mountains, and probably there will be a great 
many more. Already they have the blue, the white, and 
the red sulphur springs; the sweet and the salt; the 
warm and the hot; all of which have their several vir- 
tues; but the greatest virtue of all these mineral springs 
is, as in England and every where else, that they occasion 
people to live regularly, to be moderate in the use of wine, 
and to dwell in a pure and wholesome air. They always 
remind me of the eastern story of the dervise, who, being 
sent for by a king who had injured his health by con- 
tinual indulgence, gave him a racket-ball, which he in- 
formed the king possessed wonderful medicinal virtues ; 
with this ball his majesty was to play at racket two or 
three hours every day with his courtiers. The exercise 
it induced, which was the only medicinal virtue the ball 
possessed, restored the king to health. So it is with all 
watering places; it is not so much the use of the water, 
as the abstinence from what is pernicious, together with 
exercise and early hours, which effect the majority of 
cures, 

We arrived first at the blue sulphur springs, and I 
remained there for one day to get rid of the dust of 
traveling. They have a very excellent hotel there, with 
a ball room, which is open till eleven o’clock every night; 
the scenery is very pretty, and the company was good— 
as indeed is the company at all these springs, for they 
are too distant, and the traveling tuo expensive for every 
body to get there. But the bluesulphur are not fashion- 
able, and the consequence was, we were not crowded, and 
were very comfortable. People who cannot get accom- 
modated at the white sulphur, remain here until they 
can, the distance between those being only twenty-two 
miles. 

The only springs which are fashionable are the while 
sulphur, and as these springs are a feature in American 
society, I shall describe them more particularly. 

They are situated in a small valley, many hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and are of about fifteen 
or twenty acres in area, surrounded by small hills, covered 
with foliage to their summits; at one end of the valley 
is the hotel, with the large dining-room for al! the visiters. 
Close to the hotel, but in another building, is the ball- 
room, and a little below the hotel on the other side, is 
ithe spring itself; but beautiful as is the whole scenery, 
the great charm of this watering place is, the way in 
which those live who visit it. The rises of the hills 
which surround the valley are covered with little cottages, 
log- houses, and other picturesque buildings, sometimes in 
rows, and ornamented with verandahs, without a second 
story above, or kitchen below. Some are very elegant 
and more commodious than the rest, having been built 
by gentlemen who have the right given to them by the 
company to whom the springs belong, of occupying 
themselves when there, but not of preventing others 
from taking possession of them in their absence. The 
dinners and other meals are, generally speaking, bad ; 
not that there is not a plentiful supply, but that it is so 
difficult to supply seven hundred people sitting down in 
one room. In the morning, they all turn out from their 
little burrows, meet in the public walks,.and go down to 
the spring before breakfast ; during the forenoon, when 
it is too warm, they remain at home; after dinner, they 
ride out or pay visits, and then end the day, either at the 
ball-room or in little societies among one another. There 
is no want of handsome equipages, many four in hand 
(Virginny long tails) and every accommodation for these 
equipages. The crowd is very great, and it is astonish- 
ing what inconvenience people will submit to rather than 
not be accommodated somehow or another. Every cabin 
is like a rabbit burrow. In the one next to where I was 
lodged, in a room about fourteen feet square, and par- 
titioned off as well as it could be, there slept a gentle- 
man and his wife, his sister and brother, and a female 
servant, I am not sure that the nigger was not under 
the bed—at all events, the young sister told me that it 
was not at all pleasant. 

There is a sort of major-domo here who regulates 
every department; his word is law, and his fiat immov- 
able, and he presumes not a little upon his power; a 
circumstance not to be surprised at, as he is as much 
courted and is as despotic as all the lady patronesses of 
Almacks rolled into one. He is called the Metternich 
of the mountains. No one is allowed accommodation 





at these springs who is not known, and, generally speak- 
ing, only those families who travel in their private car. 
riages. It is at this place that you feel how excessively 
aristocratical and exclusive the Americans would be, and 
indeed will be, in spite of their institutions. Spa, in its 
palmiest days, when princes had to sleep in their car. 
riages at the doors of the hotels, was not more in vogue 
than are these white sulphur springs with the élite of the 
United States. And it is here, and here only, in the 
states, that you do meet with what may be fairly con. 
sidered as select society, for at Washington there isa 
great mixture. Of course, all the celebrated belles of 
the different states are to be met with here, as well as all 
the large fortunes, nor is there a scarcity of pretty and 
wealthy widows. The president, Mrs. Caton, the mother 
of Lady Wellesley, Lady Strafford, and Lady Caermar- 
then, the daughter of Carrol, of Carrolton, one of the 
real aristocracy of America, and a signer of the declara- 
tion of independence, and all the first old Virginian and 
Carolina families, many of them descendants of the old 
cavaliers, were at the springs when I arrived there; and 
I certainly must say that I never was at any watering 
place in England where the company was so good and 
so select as at the Virginia springs in America. 

I passed many pleasant days at this beautiful spot, 
and was almost as unwilling to leave it as I was to part 
with the Sioux Indians at St. Peters. Refinement and 
simplicity are equally charming. I was introduced to a 
very beautiful girl here, whom I should not have men- 
tioned so particularly, had it not been that she was the 
first and only lady in America that I observed to whittle. 
She was sitting one fine morning on a wooden bench, 
surrounded by admirers, and as she carved away her 
seat with her pen-knife, so did she cut deep into the 
hearts of those who listened to her lively conversation. 

There are, as may be supposed, a large number of 
negro servants here attending their masters and mis- 
tresses. I have often been amused, not only here, but 
during my residence in Kentucky, at the high sounding 
Cliistian names which have been given tothem. “ By- 
ron, tell Ada to come here directly.” «« Now, Telemachus, 
if you don’t leave Calypso alone, you'll get a taste of 
the cow-hide.” 

Among others, attracted to the springs professionally, 
was a very clever German painter, who, like all Germans, 
had a very correct ear for music. He had painted a 
kitchen dance in old Virginia, and in the picture he had 
introduced all the well known coloured people in the 
place ; among the rest were the band of musicians, but 
I observed that one man was missing. “ Why did you 
not put him in?” enquired I. « Why, sir, I could not 
pat him in; it was impossible; he never plays in tune. 
Why, if I put him in, sir, he would spoil the harmony 
of my whole picture!” 

I asked this artist how he got on in America. He 
replied, “ But so-so; the Americans in general do not 
estimate genius, They come to me and ask what I want 
for my pictures, and I tell them. ‘Then they say, « How 
long did it take you to paint it?’ I answer, ‘So many 
days.’ Well, then, they calculate and say, ‘If it took 
you only so many days, you ask so many dollars a day 
for your work; you ask a great deal too much; you 
ought to be content with so much per day, and I will 
give you that.’ So that, thought I, invention and years 
of study go for nothing with these people. There is 
only one way to dispose of a picture in America, and 
that is,-to raffle it: the Americans will then run the 
chance of getting it. If you do not like to part with 
your pictures in that way, you must paint portraits ; peo- 
ple will purchase their own faces all over the world: the 
worst of it is, that in this country, they will purchase 
nothing else.” 

During my stay here, I was told of one of the most 
remarkable instances that perhaps ever occurred, of the 
discovery of a fact by the party from whom it was of the 
utmost importance to conceal it—a. very pretty interest- 
ing young widow. She had married a promising young 
man, to whom she was tenderly attached, and who, a 
few months after the marriage, unfortunately fell in a 
duel. Aware that the knowledge of the cause of her 
husband’s death would render the blow still more severe 
to her, (the ball having passed through the eye into his 
brain, and there being no evident gun-shot wound,) her 
relations informed her that he had been thrown from his 
horse, and killed by the fall. She believed them. She 
was living in the country; when, about nine months 
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after her widowhood, her brother rode down to see her, 
and as soon as he arrived, went into his room to shave 
and dress. ‘The window of his room, which was on the 
ground floor, looked out upon the garden, and it being 
summer time, it was open. He tore off a portion of an 
old newspaper to wipe his razor. The breeze caught it, 
and carried it away into the garden until it stopped at 
the feet of his sister, who happened to be walking. Me- 
chanically she took up the fragment, and perceiving her 
husband’s name upon it, she read it. It contained @ full 
account of the duel in which he lost his life! The 
shock she received was so great that it unsettled her 
mind for nearly two years. She had but just recovered, 
and for the first time reappeared in public, when she was 
pointed out to me. 

Returning to Guyandotte, one of the travellers wished 
to see the view from the Hawk’s Nest, or rather wished 
to be able to say that he had seen it. We passed the 
spot when it was quite dark, but he persisted in going 
there, and, to help his vision, borrowed one of the coach 
lamps from the driver. He returned, and declared that 
with the assistance of the lamp he had had a very ex- 
cellent view, down a precipice of several hundred feet. 
His bird’s-eye view by candle light must have been very 
extensive. After all, it is but to be able to say that they 
had been to such a place, or have seen su: 2 a thing, that, 
more than any real taste for it, induces the majority of 
the world to incur the trouble and fatigue of traveling. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


I was informed that a camp-meeting was to be held 
about seven miles from Cincinnati, and, anxious to verify 
the accounts I had heard of them, I availed myself of 
this opportunity of deciding for myself. We proceeded 
about five miles on the high road, and then diverged by 
a cross road until we arrived at a steep conical Lill, 
crowned with splendid forest trees without underwood ; 
the trees being sufficiently apart to admit of wagons and 
other vehicles to pass in every direction. ‘The camp was 
raised upon the summit of this hill, a piece of table-land 
comprising many acres. About an acre and a half was 
surrounded on the four sides by cabins built up of rough | 
boards; the whole area in the centre was fitted up with 
planks, laid about a foot from the ground, as seats. At 
one end, but not close to the cabins, was a raised stand, 
which served as a pulpit for the preachers, one of them 
praying, while five or six others sat down behind him on 
benches. There was ingress to the area by the four 
corners; the whole of it was shaded by vast forest trees, 
which ran up to the height of fifty or sixty feet without 
throwing out a branch ; and to the trunks of these trees 
were fixed lamps in every direction, for the continuance 
of service by night. Outside the area, which may be 
designated as the church, were hundreds of tents pitched 
in every quarter, their snowy whiteness contrasting beau- 
tifully with the deep verdure and gloom of the forest. 
These were the temporary habitations of those who had 
come many miles to attend the meeting, and who re- 
mained there from the commencement until it concluded 
—usually, a period from ten to twelve days, but often 
much longer. The tents were furnished with every arti- 
cle necessary for cooking ; mattrasses to sleep upon, &c. ; 
some of them even had bedsteads and chests of drawers, 
which had been brought in the wagons in which the 
people in this country usually travel. Ata farther dis- 
tance were all the wagons and other vehicles which had 
conveyed the people to the meeting, whilst hundreds of 
horses were tethered under the trees, and plentifully pro- 
vided with forage. Such were the general outlines of a 
most interesting and beautiful scene. 

Where, indeed, could so magnificent a temple to the 
Lord be raised as on this lofty hill, crowned as it was 
with such majestic verdure. Compared with these giants 
of the forest, the cabins and tents of the multitude ap- 
peared as insignificant and contemptible as almost would 
man himself in the presence of the Deity. Many gene- 
rations of men must have been mowed down before the 
arrival of these enormous trees to their present state of 
maturity ; and at the time they sent forth their first 
shoots, probably were not on the whole of this continent, 
now teeming with millions, as many white men as are 
now assembled on this field. I walked about for some 
time surveying the panorama, when I returned to the 





area, and took my seat upon a bench, In one quarter 


the coloured population had collected themselves ; their 
tents appeared to be better furnished and better supplied 
with comforts than most of those belonging to the whites. 
I put my head into one of the tents, and discovered a 
sable damsel lying on a bed and singing hymns in a loud 
voice. 

The major portion of those not in the area were cook. 
ing the dinners. Fires were burning in every direction : 
pots boiling, chickens roasting, hams seething ; indeed 
there appeared to be no want of creature comfcrts. 

But the trumpet sounded, as in days of yore, as a sig- 
nal that the service was about to recommence, and I went 
into the area and took my seat. One of the preachers 
rose and gave out a hymn, which was sung by the con- 
gregation, amounting to about seven or eight hundred. 
After the singing of the hymn was concluded he com- 
menced an extempore sermon: it was good, sound doc- 
trine, and, although methodism of the mildest tone, and 
divested of its bitterness of denunciation, as indeed is 
generally the case with methodism in America, I heard 
nothing which could be offensive to any other sect, or 
which could be considered objectionable by the most or- 
thodox, and I began to doubt whether such scenes as had 
been described to me did really take place at these meet- 
ings. A prayer followed, and after about two hours the 
congregation were dismissed to their dinners, being first 
informed that the service would recommence at two 
o’clock at the sound of the trumpet. In front of the 
pulpit there was a space railed off, and strewed with 
straw, which I was told was the anaious seat, and on 
which sat those who were touched by their consciences 
or the discourse of the preacher; but, although there 
were several sitting on it, I did not perceive any emotion 
on the part of the occupants: they were attentive, but 
nothing more. 

When [ first examined the area, I saw a very large 
tent at one corner of it, probably fifty feet long, by twen- 
ty wide. It was open at the end, and, being full of straw, 
I concluded it was used as a sleeping place for those who 
had not provided themselves with separate accommoda- 
tion. About an hour after the service was over, perceiv- 
ing mavy people directing their steps toward it, I followed 
them. On one side of the tent were about twenty fe- 
males, mostly young, squatted down on the straw ; qn 
the other a few men; in the centre was a long form, 
against which were some other men kneeling, with their 
faces covered with their hands, as if occupied in prayer. 
Gradually the numbers increased, girl after gitl dropped 
down upon the straw on the one side, and men on the 
other, At last an elderly man gave out a hymna, which 
was sung with peculiar energy ; then another knelt down 
in the centre, and commenced a prayer, shutting his eyes 
(as [ observed most clergymen in the United States do 
when they pray) and raising his hands above his bead ; 
then another burst out into a prayer, and another followed 
him ; then their voices became all confused together ; 
and then were heard the more silvery tones of woman’s 
supplication. As the din increased so did their enthu- 
siasm ; handkerchiefs were raised to bright eyes, and 
sobs were intermingled with prayers and ejaculations. 
It became a scene of Babel; more than twenty men and 
women were crying out at the highest pitch of their 
voices, and trying apparently to be heard above the 
others. Every minute the excitement increased; some 
wrung their hands and called for mercy ; some tore their 
hair; boys laid down crying bitterly, with their heads 
buried in the straw ; there was sobbing almost to suffoca- 
tion, and hysterics and deep agony. One young man 
clung to the form, crying, “ Satan tears at me, but I 
would hold fast. Help—help, he drags me down!” It 
was a scene of horrible agony and despair; and, when 
it was at its height, one of the preachers came in, and, 
raising his voice high above the tumult, entreated the 
Lord to receive into his fold those who now repented and 
would fain return. Another of the ministers knelt down 
by scme young men, whose faces were covered up, and 
who appeared to be almost in a state of frenzy ; and, 
putting his hands upon them, poured forth an energetic 
prayer, well calculated to work upon their over excited 
feelings. Groans, ejaculations, broken sobs, frantic mo- 
tions, and convulsions, succeeded ; some fell on their 
backs with their eyes closed, waving their hands with a 
slow motion, and crying out—* Glory, glory, glory!” I 
quitted the spot, and hastened away into the forest, for 
the sight was too painful, too melancholy. Its sincerity 
could not be doubted, but it was the effect of over excite- 


ment, not of sober reasoning. Could such violence of 
feeling have been produced had each party retired to 
commune alone ?—most surely not. It was a fever 
created by collision and contact, of the same nature as 
that which stimulates a mob to deeds of blood and horror. 

Gregarious animals are by nature inoffensive. The 
cruel and the savage live apart, and in solitude; but the 
gregarious, upheld and stimalated by each other, become 
formidable. So it is with man. 

I was told that the scene would be much more inte- 
resting and exciting after the Jamps were lighted ; but I 
had seen quite enough of it. It was too serious to laugh 
at, and I felt that it was not for me to condemn. “Cry 
aloud, and spare not,” was the exhortation of the preach- 
er; end certainly, if heaven was only to be taken by 
storm, he was a proper leader for his congregation. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the reader as to the 
meeting which I have described, it is certain that nothing 
could be more laudable than the intention by which these 
meetings were originated. At the first settling of the 
country the people were widely scattered, and the truths 
of the gospel, owing to the scarcity of preachers, but 
seldom heard. It was to remedy this unavoidable evil 
that they agreed, like the Christians in earlier times, to 
collect together from ali quarters, and pass many days in 
meditation and prayer, “ exhorting one another—com- 
forting one another.” Even now it is not uncommon 
for the settlers in Indiana and I}inois to travel one hun- 
dred miles in their wagons to attend one of these meet- 
ings—meetings which are now too often sullied by 
fanaticism on the one hand, and on the other by the 
levity and infidelity of those who go not te pray, but to 
scoff; or to indulge in the hicentiousness which, it is 
said, but too often follows, when night has thrown her 
veil over the scene. 


quaiiees 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Lexington, the capital of the state, is embosomed in 
the very heart of the vale of Kentucky. This vale was 
the favourite hunting ground of the Indians ; and a@ fairer 
country for the chase could not well be imagined than 
this rolling, well-wooded, luxuriant valley, extending 
from hill to hill, from dale to dale, for so many long 
miles. No wonder that the Indians fought su hard to 
retain, or the Virginians to acquire it; nor was it until 
much blood had saturated the ground, many reeking 
scalps had been torn from the head, and many a mother 
and her children murdered at their hearths, that the con- 
test was relinquished. So severe were the struggles, 
that the ground obtained the name of the “ Bloody 
Ground.” But the strife is over; the red man has been 
exterminated, and peace and plenty now reign over this 
smiling country. It is indeed a beautiful and bounteous 
land ; on the whole, the most eligible in the Wnion. The 
valley is seven hundred and fifty feet above the level of 
the sea, and, therefore, not so subject to fevers as the 
states of Indiana and Illinois, and indeed that portion of 
its own state which borders on the Mississippi. But all 
the rest of the Kentucky land is by no means egual in 
richness of soil to that of this valley. There are about 
ninety counties in the state, of which about thirty are of 
tich land; but four of them, namely, Fayette, Bourbon, 
Scotts, and Woodford, are the finest. ‘The whole of 
these four counties are held by large proprietors, who 
graze and breed s‘ock to a very great extent, supplying 
the whole of the western states with the best description 
of every kind of cattle. Cattle-shows are held every 
year, and high prizes awarded to the owners of the finest 
beasts which are there produced. The state of Kentucky, 
as well as Virginia, is in fact an agricultural and grazing 
state ; the pasture is very rich, and studded with oak and 
| other timber, as in the manner I have described in Ioway 
and Wisconsin. The staples of Kentucky are hemp 
and mules; the latter are in such demand for the south 
that they can hardly produce them fast enough for the 
market. ‘The minimum price of a three year old mule 
| is about eighty dollars; the maximum usually one hun- 

dred and sixty dollars, or thirty-five pounds, but they 
often fetch much higher prices. I saw a pair in harness, 
| well matched, and abeut seventeen hands high, for which 
| they refused one thousand dollars—upwards of two hun- 
dred pounds. 
| The catile-show took place when I was at Lexington. 
| That of horned beasts I was too late for; but the second 
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day I went to the exhibition of thorough- bred horses. | | possession, she had cleared him 15, 000 dollars by the sale 
The premiams were for the best two years old, yearlings, | of her progeny. 


and celts, and many of them were very fine animals. 
The third day was for the exhibition of mules; which, 
on account of size there being a great desideratam, are 
bred only from mares; the full grown averaged from 
fifteen to sixteen hands high, but they have often been | 
known to be seventeen hands high. I had seen them 
quite as large in a nobleman’s carriage in the south of 
Spain ; but then they were considered rare, and of great 
value. After all the other varieties of age had made 
their appearance, and the judges had given their decision, | 
the mules foaled down this year were to be examined. As 
they were still sucking, it was necessary that the brood | 
mares should be led into the enclosed paddock, where | 
the animals were inspected, that the foals might be in- 
duced to follow ; as soon as they were all in the enclo- 
sure the mares were sent out, leaving all the foals by 
themselves. At first they commenced a concert of wail- 
ing after their mothers, and then turned their lamenta- 
tions into indignation and revenge upon each other. 
Such a ridiculous scene of kicking took place as I never 
before witnessed, about thirty of them being most sedu- 
lously engaged in the occupation, all at the same time. 
I never saw such ill behaved mules ; it was quite impos- | 
sible for the judges to decide upon the prize, for you could 
see nothing but heels in the air; it was rap, rap, rap, 
incessantly against one another’s sides, until they were 
all turned out, and the show was over. I rather think 


| 


Lexington is a very pretty town, with very pleasant 


society, and afforded me great relief after the unpleasant 


| sojoumn I had bad at Louisville. Conversing one day 


| with Mr. Clay, I had another instance given me of the 


mischief which the conduct of Miss Martineau has en- 


| tailed upon all those English who may happen to visit 


America. Mr. Clay observed that Miss Martineau had 
remained with him for some time, and *that during her 
| stay, she had professed very different, or at least more 
| modified opinions on the subject of slavery, than those 
| she had expressed in her book: so much so, that one 
day, baving read a letter from Boston cautioning her 
against being cajoled by the hospitality and pleasant so- 
| ciety of the western states, she handed it to him saying, 
«They want to make a regular abolitionist of me.’ 
«« When her work came out,” continued Mr. Clay, « al- 
| though I read bat very little of it, I turned to this subject 
so important with us, and I must say I was a little sur- 
prised to find that she had so changed her opinions.” 
The fact is, Miss Martineau appears to have been what 
the Kentuckians call “ playing ’possum.” I have met 
| with some of the southern ladies whose conversations on 
slavery are said, or supposed, to have been those printed 
| by Miss Mertiacee, and they deny that they are correct. 
| That the southern ladies are very apt to express great 
horror at living too long a time at the plantations, is very 
certain; not, however, because they expect to be mur- 





the prize must, in this instance, have been awarded to | dered in their beds by the slaves, as they tell their hus- 


the one that kicked highest. 


| bands, but because they are anxious to spend more of 


The fourth day was for the exhibition of jackasses, of | their time at the cities, where they can enjoy more luxu- 
two years and one year, and for foals, and jennies also ; | ry and amusement than can be procured at the plantations, 


this sight was to me one of peculiar interest. Accus- 
tomed as we are in England to value a jackass at thirty 
shillings, we look down upon them with contempt; but 
here the case is reversed: you look up at them with 
surprise and admiration. Several were shown standing | 
fifteen hands high, with head and ears in proportion ; 
the breed nas been obtained from the Maltese jackass, 
crossed by those of Spain and the south of France. 
These imported seldom average more than fourteen 
hands high ; but the Kentuckians, by great attention and 


Every body rides in Virginia and Kentucky, master, 
| man, woman, and slave, and they all ride well: it is 
| quite as common to meet a woman on horseback as a 
| man, and it is a pretty sight in their states to walk by 

| the church doors and see them all arrive. The churches 

| have stables, or rather sheds, built close to them, for the 
accommodation of the cattle, 

Elopements in these states are all made on horseback. 

| The gaol to be obtained is to cross to the other side of 

the Ohio. The consequence is, that it is a regular stee- 


care, have raised them up to fifteen hands, und sometimes | ple-chase; the young couple clearing every thing, father 


even to sixteen. 

But the price paid for these splendid animals, for such | 
they really were, will prove how much they are in re- 
quest. Warrior, a jackass of great celebrity, sdld for | 
5000 dollars, upwards of £1000 sterling. Half of an- 
other jackass, Benjamin by name, was sold for 2500 dol- 
jars. At the show I asked a gentleman what he wanted | 
for a very beautiful female ass, only one year old; he | 
said that he could have 1000 dollars, £250 for her, but 
that he had refused that sum. For a two year old jack, 
shown during the exhibition, they asked 3000 dollars, 
more than £600. I never felt such respect for donkeys 
before ; but the fact is, that mule breeding is so lucrative, 


and brothers following. Whether it is that, having the 
_ choice, the young people are the best- mounted, I know 
| not, but the runaways are seldom overtaken. One cou- 
| | ple crossed the Ohio when [ was at Cincinnati, and had 
| just time to tie the noose before their pursuers arrived. 
| At Lexington, on Sunday, there is not a carriage or 
_ horse to be obtained by a white man for any considera- 
tion, they having all been regularly engaged for that day 


by the negro slaves, who go out junketing in every di- 
| rection. Where they get the money I do not know; 


but certain it is, that it is always produced when required. 
I was waiting at the counter of a sort of pastry-cook’s, 
when three negro lads, about twelve or fourteen years 


that there is no price which a very large donkey will not | old, came in, and, in a most authoritative tone, ordered 
three glasses of soda water. 


command. 
I afterwards went to a cattle sale a few miles out of 


the town. Don Juan,atwo year old bull, Durham breed, 


fetched 1075 dollars; an imported Durham cow, with 
her calf, 985 dollars. Before I arrived, a bull and cow 
fetched 1300 dollars each of them, about £280. The 
cause of this is, that the demand for good stock, now 
that the western states are filling up, becomes so great | 
that they cannot be produced fast enough. Mr. Clay, | 
who resides near Lexington, is one of the best breeders 
in the state, which is much indebted to him for the fine 
stock which be has imported from England. 

Another sale took place, which I attended, and I quote 
the prices:—Yearling bull, 1000 dollars; ditto heifer, 
1500. Cows, of fall Durh&m blood, but bred in Ken- 
tucky, 1245 dollars; ditto, 1235 dollars. Imported cow 
and calf, 2100 dollars, 

It must be considered that, although a good Durham 
cow will not cost more than twenty guineas perhaps in 
England, the expenses of transport are very great, and 
they generally stand in, to the importers, about 600 dol- 
lars, before they arrive at the state of Kentucky. 

But to prove that the Kentuckians are fully justified 
in giving the prices they do, I will show what was the 
profit made upon an old cow before she was sold for 400 
dollars. I had a statement from her proprietor, who had 
her in his possession for nine years. She was a full bred 
cow, and during the time that he had held her in his 


| 





Returned to Louisville. 
—_—— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


There is one great inconvenience in American travel- 
| ing, arising from the uncertainty of river navigation. 
| Excepting the Lower Mississippi and the Hudson, and 
not always the latter, the communication by water is 
obstructed during a considerable portion of the year, by 
ice in the winter, or a deficiency of water in the dry 
season. This has been a remarkable season for heat and 
drought; and thousands of people remain in the states 
of Ohio, Virginia, and Kentucky, who are most anxious 
to return home. It must be understood, that during the 
uphealthy season in the southern’states on the Mississip- 
pi, the planters, cotton growers, slave holders, store heep- 
ers, and indeed almost every class, excepting the slaves 
and overseers, migrate to the northward, to escape the 
yellow fever, and ‘spend a fortion of their ‘gains in 
amusement. 

They go to Cincinnati ona the toerite of Ohio, to the 
lakes occasionally, but principally to the cities and water- 
ing places of Virginia and ‘Kentucky, more especially 
Louisville, where I now am; and Louisville, being also 
the sort of general rendezvous for departure south, is now 
crammed with southern people. The steamboats cannot 





run, for the river is is almost dey ; ; and I (as 5 well as others) 
have been detained much longer on the banks of the 
Ohio than was my intention. There is land carriage, 
certainly, but the heat of the weather is so overpowering 
that even the southerns dread it; and in consequence of 
this extreme heat the sickness in these western states bas 
been much greater than usual. Even Kentucky, espe. 
cially that part which borders on the Mississippi, which, 
generally speaking, is healthy, is now suffering under 
malignant fevers. I may here remark, that the two 
states, Illinois and Indiana, and the western portions o{ 
Kentucky and Tennessee, are very unhealthy ; not a year 
passes without a great mortality from the bilious conges- 
tive fever, a variety of the yellow fever, and the ague; 
more especially Illinois and Indiana, with the western 
portion of Ohio, which is equally flat with the other two 
states. The two states of Indiana and Illinois lic, as it 
were, at the bottom of the western basin; the soil is 
wonderfully rich, but the drainage is insufficient, as may 
be seen from the sluggishness with which these rivers 
flow. Many and many thousands of poor Irish emi- 
grants, and settlers also, have been struck down by dis. 
ease, never to rise again, in these rich but unhealthy 
states ; to which, stimulated by the works published by 
land speculators, thousands and thousands every year 
repair, and, notwithstanding the annual expenditure of 
life, rapidly increase the population. I had made up my 
mind to travel by land carriage to St. Louis, Missouri, 
through the states of Indiana and Illinois, -at two. Ame- 
rican gentlemen, who had just arrived by that route, 
succeeded in dissuading me. ‘They had come over on 
horseback, They described the disease and mortality as 
dreadful. That sometimes, when they wished to put up 
their horses at seven or eight o'clock in the evening, they 
were compelled to travel on till twelve or one o'clock 
before they could gain admittance, some portion in every 
house suffering under the bilious fever, tertian ague, or 
flux. They described the scene as quite appaling. At 
some houses there was not one person able to rise and 
attend upon the others; all were dying or dead: and to 
increase the misery of their situations, the springs had 
dried up, and in many places they could not procure 
water except by sending many miles. A friend of mine, 
who had been on a mission through the portion of Ken- 
tucky and T'ennessee bordering on the Mississippi, made 
a very similar statement. He was not refused to remain 
where he stopped, but he could procure no assistance, 
and every where ran the risk of contagion. He said 
that some of the people were obliged to send their ne- 
groes with a wagon upwards of fifteen miles to wash 
their clothes. 

That this has been a very unhealthy season is certain, 
but still, from all the information’I could obtain, there is 
a great mortality every year in the districts I have pointed 
out; and such indeed must be the case, from the miasma 
created every fall of the year in these rich alluvial soils, 
some portions of which have been worked for fifty years 
without the assistance of manure, and still yield abun. 
dant crops. It will be a long while before the drainage 
necessary to render them healthy can be accomplished. 
The sickly appearance of the inhabitants establishes but 
too well the facts related to me; and yet, strange to say, 
it would appear to be a provision of Providence, that a 
remarkable fecandity on the part of the women in the 
more healthy portions of their western states, shou!d 
meet the annual expenditure of life. ‘Three children at 
a-birth are more common here than twins are in Eng- 
land; and they, generally speaking, are all reared up. 
There have been many instances of even four. 

The western valley of America, of which the Missis- 
sippi may be ‘considered as the common drain, must, from 
the surprising depth of the alluvial soil, have been (ages 
back) wholly under water, and, perhaps, by some con- 
vulsion raised up. What insects are we in our own 
estimation when we meditate upon such stupendous 
changes. 

Since I have been in these states, I have been surprised 
at the stream of emigration which appears to flow from 
North Carolina to Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. Every 
hour you meet with a caravan of emigrants from that 
sterile but healthy state. Every night the banks of the 
Ohio are lighted up with their fires, where they have 
bivouacked previously to crossing the river; but they are 
not like the poor German or Irish settlers : they are well 
prepared, and have nothing to do, apparently, but to sit 
down upon their land. ‘These caravans consist of two 
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or three covered wagons, full of women and children, 
furniture, and other necessaries, each drawn by a team 
of korses; brood mares, with foals by their sides, follow- 
ing; half a dozen or more cows, flanked on each side by 
the men, with their long rifles on their shoulders ; some- 
times a boy or two, or a half grown girl on horseback. 
Occasionally they wear an appearance of more refine- 
ment and cultivation, as well as wealth, the principals 
traveling in a sort of worn out old carriage, the remains 
of the competence of former days. 

I often surmised, as they traveled cheerfully along, 
saluting me as they passed by, whether they would not 
repent their decision, and sigh for their pine barrens and 
heath, after they had discovered that with fertility they 
had to encounter such disease and mortality. 

I have often heard it asserted by Englishmen, that 
America has no coal. There never was a greater mis- 
take : she has an abundance, and of the very finest that 
ever was seen. At Wheeling and Pittsburg, and on all 
the borders of the Ohio river above Guyandotte, they 
have an inexhaustible supply, equal to the very best 
offered to the London market. All the spurs of the Al- 
leghany range appear to be one mass of coal. In the 
eastern states the coal is of a different quality, although 
there is some very tolerable. The anthracite is bad, 
throwing out a strong sulphurous gas. ‘The fact is, that 
wood is at present cheaper than coal, and therefore the 
latter is not in demand. An American told me one day, 
that a company had been working a coal mine in an 
eastern state, which proved to be of a very bad quality ; 
they had sent some to an influential person as a present, 
requesting him to give his opinion of it, as that would 
be important to them. After a certain time he forwarded 
to them a certificate couched in such terms as these :— 

“I do hereby certify that I have tried the coal sent to 
me by the company at , and it is my decided opinion, 
that when the general conflagration of the world shall 
take place, any man who will take bis position on that 
coal-mine will certainly be the /ast man who will be 
burned.” 

I had to travel by coach for six days and nights, to 
arrive at Baltimore. As it may be supposed, I was not 
a little tired before my journey was half over; I there- 
fore was glad when the coach stopped for a few hours, 
to throw off my coat, and lie down ona bed. At one 
town, where I had stopped, I had been reposing more 
than two hours, when my door was opened—but this was 
too common a circumstance for me to think any thing of 
it; the people would come into my room whether I was 
in bed or out of bed, dressed or not dressed, and if I 
expostulated, they would reply, “ Never mind, we don’t 
care, captain.” On this occasion I called out, « Well, 
what do you want?” 

« Are you Captain M ?” said the person, walking 
up to the bed where I was lying. 

“ Yes, I am,” replied I. 

« Well, I reckon I wouldn’t allow you to go through 
our town without seeing you any how. Of all the hu- 
mans, you’re the one I most wish to see.”’ 

I told him I was highly flattered. 

«“ Well, now,” said he, giving a jump, and coming 
down right upon the bed in his great-coat, “ I'll just tell 
you; I said to the chap at the bar, ‘ Aint the captain in 
your house?’ ‘Yes,’ says he. ‘Then where is he? 
saysI, ‘Oh,’ says he, ‘he’s gone into his own room, 
and locked himself up; he’s a d—d aristocrat, and won’t 
drink at the bar with other gentlemen.’ So, thought I, 
I’ve réad:M ’s works, and I’ll be swamped if he is 
an aristocrat, and by the ’tarnal I'll go up and see; so 
here I am, and you’re no aristocrat.” 

“T saould think not,” replied I, moving my feet away, 
which he was half sitting on. 

“ Oh, don’t move; never mind me, captain, I’m quite 
comfortable. And how do you find yourself by this 
time ?” 

“ Very tired indeed,” replied I. 

“T suspicion as much. Now, d’ye see, I left four or 
five good fellows down below who wish to see you; I 
said I'd go up first, and come down to them. The fact 
is, captain, we don’t like you should pass through our 
town without showing you a little American hospitality.” 

So saying, he slid off the bed, and went out of the 
room. In a minute be returned, bringing with him four 

or five others, all of whom he introduced by name, and 
reseated himself on my bed, while the others took chairs. 

* Now, gentlemen,” said he, “as I was telling the 
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captain, we wish to show him a little American hospi- 
tality ; what shall it be, gentlemen ; what d’ye say—a 
bottle of Madeira?” 

An immediate answer not being returned, he con- 
tinued : 

“ Yes, gentlemen, a bottle of Madeira ; at my expense, 
gentlemen, recollect that ; now ring the bell.” 

“T shall be most happy to take a glass of wine with 
you,” observed I, « but in my own room the wine must 
be at my expense.” 

“« At your expense, captain ; well, if it must be, I don’t 
care; at your expense, then, captain, if you say so; only, 
you see, we must show you a little American hospitality, 
as I said to them all down below ; didn’t I, gentlemen ?” 

The wine was ordered, and it ended in my hospitable 
friends drinking three bottles; and then they all shook 


hands with me, declaring how happy they should be if I | 


came to the town again, and allowed them to show me a 
little more American hospitality. 

There was something so very ridiculous in this event, 
that I cannot help narrating it; but let it not be sup- 
posed, for a moment, that I intend it as a sarcasm upon 
American hospitality in general. There certainly are 
conditions usually attached to their hospitality, if you 
wish to profit by it to any extent; and one is, that you 
do not venture to find fault with themselves, their man- 
ners, or their institutions. 


Note.—That a guest, partaking of their hospitality, | 
should give his opinions unasked, and find fault, would | 
But the | 
fault in America is, that you are compelled to give an 
opinion, and you cannot escape by a doubtful reply: as | 


be in very bad taste, to say the least of it. 


the American said to me in Philadelphia, «I wish a cate- 
gortcal answer.” ‘Thus, should you not agree with 


them, you are placed upon the horns of a dilemma: | 


either you must affront the company, or sacrifice truth. 


From Fraser's Magazine 
John Bulls Castle. 
A SKETCH. 


WY THE AUTHOR OF “O'HANLON AND HUIS WIFE.” 


At the commencement, it did not seem very probable 
that anecdotes from the note-book of a retired accountant | 
would find much favour in the estimation either of Mr. | 


Yorke or of ti:2 public. Bills, bonds, and bailifis,—dash- 


ing, dicing, and being dished,—spoonism and spunging- | 
houses are not usually selected and approved as the main- | 
However, as two of my nar- | 


springs of romantic story. 
ratives, unromantic as they were, have not only passed 


muster, but been commended and reprinted, I shall now | 


proceed with another specimen. 
“Tt was the dawn of an autumn day ; 
The sun was struggling with frost-fog gray ;”” 


and this day was destined to be one of the most beautiful | 


that ever shone. It was beautiful even in Lincoln’s Inn 
New Square, as the dingy old place is styled ; and the 
trees, refreshed by the aforesaid gray fog, actually respond- 


ed to the sunlight—their leaves dancing and glittering | 


in its rays; and though it was a conceded point that they 
never in their lives could look green, because the dust 
and smoke would not permit them, yet they could dis- 
play the brown and yellow tints of autumn almost as 
well as the most respectable woods in Hampshire, Kent, 
or Devon. 

It is a noble proof of industry and of thriving propen- 


sities to rise early, and be at one’s place of business be- | 
| ment told well, and was pronounced by wise judges to be 


times in the morning. This evidence of prosperity was 
always exhibited by Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar, the celebrated 
equity draftsman and conveyancer of Lincoln’s Inn, who 


died not long ago, leaving, as is well known, the bulk of | 
On the morning to | 
which my story refers, this pre-eminent and public-spirited | 
gentleman came to his chambers even earlier than usual, | 
not on account of the fine weather—for he did not care a | 


his fortune for charitable purposes. 


rush about it,—but because he was on the point of wind- 
ing up a professional job, by which he would net a large 
sum,—his annual income having averaged at about S000/. 
or 10,000/. for the last thirty years, In short, he « stood 
at the head of his profession,” and it was a high honour 
to have him for a counsellor. 

But so distinguished a character merits a more particu- 

















lar description. Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar was a stout, 
punchy, ancient gentleman, with a bald head, and some 
remnants of hair entirely white, which gave him a vene- 
rable appearance; but his leading physiognomical trait 
was the extreme placidity and amenity of his aspect. 
Professional snccess, it is obvious, will not come merely 
because it is wished for, and sought after. Plutus, with 
his bags of gold, may be summoned often enough before 
he answers to the call; and to many people it appeared 
inexplicable how old Grigsbaye flourished at such a rate, 
—for, though assiduous and methodical, he was exces- 
sively slow in his operations. 
opposed the notion of being in such manner “ wedded to 
business,”’ as to leave no opportunities for coquetting with 
pleasure. He would not sacrifice the whole of his even- 
ings as well as days to law-papers,—not he! Oneof his 
favourite maxims was, that people might have time 
enough for all things, if they had sense enough to make 
use of it. And Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar was never known 
to refuse an invitation to dinner, if be had reason to be- 
lieve that the proffered cheer was good. 
tuo, was he invited, that his own cook had little or no- 
thing to do; and his domestic expense for all the luxu- 
ries of life scarcely exceeded 100/. per annum. For 
though he could find leisure to accept of dinners, his 
professional pursuits would not allow of his giving any. 
It is superfluous to add, that he became immensely rich ; 
and as his wealth increased, the respect which he had al- 
ready gained of course increased also, as if the lustre of 
his ready wealth spread a halo around him. 


Moreover, he resolutely 


So frequently, 


On the whole, it would have been absurd to doubt 
that Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar’s success was owing to his 
pre-eminent talents and virtues, among which must al- 


ways be reckoned bis admirable prudence and economy, 
whereby he was enabled firmly to retain the grasp of 
whatever he had acquired. 
in Lincoln’s Inn, and the permission to study as a hard- 
working clerk in his office was a privilege not to be 
obtained without a large premium. But Grisbaye had 
some poor relations, who of course deserved to suffer,— 
their poverty being imputable to their want of that virtue 
and talent which he so exuberantly possessed. Andi it 
is of one of those worthless persons that I now intend to 
tell a short story. 


He was regarded as a model 


In all the world, it would scarcely have teen possible 

| to discover two characters more dissimilar and discordant 
than old Grisbaye and his kinsman, Mr. Cutlar Mowbray. 
The latter never adopted any profession,—for he wes 
born sole heir to a good fortune, which his father ac- 
quired in foreign parts; and, moreover, he had married 
Jiuletta. Mowbray, an heiress, in consequence of which 
he changed hisname. All these were favourable circum- 


stances, and this was not all; but 
much prosperity in former years, Mr. M wbhray now 
suffered from excessive poverty, and his family along 
with him. 
in order to trace the previous life of this gentleman 
People born to fortune should, of course, be well edu- 
cated. Mr. Mowbray in his youth was one of the most 
accomplished and assiduous of students. 


notwithstanding so 


’ 


I must be allowed some liitle time and space 


His father was 
obliging enough to die just as the son came of age, and 
returned from the grand tour. 
might deplore this event as much and 


- 
[he young gen’leman 


as long as he 
liked, but afterwards he had nothing to do but t enjoy 
his fortune; and, by way of amusement and pastime, he 
opposed the Tories at an election for a rotten borough, 
on which occasion he won, without much trouble, or any 
enormous expense : then he took a house in town, where 
he ensconced himself in his library, and at first set up as 
a very paragon of prudence and economy. 

But he did more than this. His first speech in parlia- 
a very “knowing speech,’—for he had good 
enough to think of his subject only, and not of his audi- 
ence or himself, 
continued to make a favourable impression on future 
occasions, if he had chosen to be at the trouble; but, 
like other men of genius, he had an alloy of indolence 
along with his brilliant qualities, and, consequently, 
preferred the fireside of his library in Upper Brook Street 
to the House of Commons, or the clubs; 
hour he was led to do that which Job wished his enemy 
to have done,~—for he wrote a book, and, what was worse, 
he published it; and, what eventually proved worst of all, 
the book made a vast sensation, and got him great fame. 

This remarkable work was entitled the Round Tadle, 


sense 


On the same principles, he might have 


and in an evil 
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poem, in three cantos, with notes, in which the Tory 
leaders then in power were severely lashed and ridiculed. 
Jt was said by his admirers, that there never had been 
exemplified such stinging, biting, extrapungent satire. 
In consequence of the talent he displayed in this effusion, 
il the Whig party were most profuse in their ex pressions 


of approbation ; whilst the stanch and patriotic adherents 
of the existing government denounced it, as being abomi- 
nably scurrilous, and scandalous!y personal, wherefore 
ihe writer ought to be chasséed from all “« worshipful 

iety.” However, from the footing on which the 
author stood with the Whig leaders, it seemed quite 


clear, that if they should ever reach the treasury benches, 
Mr. Cutlar’s fortune (for he was not then styled Mow- 
bray) might be considered as doubly made,—for he 
might command almost any place that he would take the 
trouble of occupying. 
The smooth, easy, downward road into the gloomy 
of poverty has been so often described, that to do it 
again would be absurd. It is a clear case, that he who 


exceeds his regular income only by a small sum every 


year, if he follows up this plan with sufficient pertinacity, 
is “ verging,’ however slowly, “ ad inopiam 3” and it is 
equally clear, that he who saves every year only a small 
port mis progressing towards the possession ol supera- 
bundant wealth. But simple as these propositions may 
be, it unluckily happens, that in instances where the due 


understanding and application of them would be attended 
with the best possible effects, they prove an absolute 
‘pons asinorun;” and you may repeat the demonstra- 


tion a hundred Umes without making the desired im- 
pression on the obtuse brain of the student. 

In his patriotic zeal, and in the service of the Whigs, 
Mr. Cutlar soon began to give dinners; he purchased 
pictures, books, and statues ; also, kept horses, and other 
expensive appendages ; and, of course, every year exceed- 
ed his income. But this could not be looked upon as a 
matter of any consequence,—for the distinguished author 
of the Round Table had plainly and obviously a mine of 
wealth in hisown head. The publisher of this far-famed 
satire, afler it had gone through four editions, actually 
showed such exuberant honesty as to send the author a 
check for a round sum; and on being admonished by 
a friend, that the remuneration bore no adequate pro- 
portion to the amount which the said publisher must 
have received for four editions, Mowbray replied, that 
having written the poem in a couple of mornings, he 
thought the work was rather over than under paid by 
100/, and that he would send back the check, were it 
not that this trifle would serve conveniently to assist one 
or two poor devils of unsuccessful authors, who had been 
tormenting him with applications. Hereupon, the friend 
shrugged his shoulders, and said to himself,—« Truly 
Cutlar may be a deep-read scholar and a clever poet, but 
he is a cursed spoon /” 

Electioneering is expensive, and, owing to a sudden 
change Mr. Cutlar found himself obliged to try it again, 
1nd at a cost so heavy that he mortgaged his estates. 
Also, he lost his election; so the money was thrown 
away. But all defects were patched up, and mended 
when he married an heiress, and henceforth prudence 


and economy were set at defiance; for if Cutlar was a 


bad arithmetician, Jiuletta. Mowbray proved in that de- 
partment still more incompetent. 

However, she possessed wondrous accomplishments, 
and was a musical genius; and’she admired the opera 
it Munich, Naples, Florence, and Milan,—all which 
places were accordingly visited. Bills were left unpaid 
when they were abroad, and Mowbray was arrested for 
them when he came home; which was very judiciously 
in| kindly done on the part of his creditors, for they 
wished to prevent the expensive folly of his going abroad 
again, in which they succeedet But through an ar- 
rangement with a friend who retired, Mowbray, in his 
turn, succeded in regaining a seat in parliament. Then 
the creditors became, of necessity, more quiet, and all 
went smoothly ( facilis est descensus), till a time came 
when no more money could be got from any quarter, or 
on any terms. Our hero then lent his name to a brother 
senator, who had engaged in a grand mercantile specula- 
tion, intended to 1ealise enormous profits ; but it suddenly 
failed: the brilliant prospects were annihilated by one 
flash from the merciless torch of truth, and the origina- 
tor of the scheme very cooly went through the bank- 
rupts’ court, which his accommodating friend could not 
lo. This, though not a coup de grace, proved a direful 
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| blow; and, consequently, when another dissolution of 
parliament occurred, it was in vain to think of being re- 
elected. The game was up; Mowbray had scarcely a 
single move left, and, moreover, his wife was by this 
time ill, and broken-hearted. 

Having so rapidly brought himself down into the 
gloomy gulf already mentioned, he could not be quiet 
there, but struggled, as other drowning men _ have 
struggled ; and (metaphor apart) though he never acted 
dishonourably, yet /a force de circonstances compelled 
him to act meanly, which, in the estimation of certain 
respectable people, is even worse. He wrote divers 
books, also tractates for magazines and reviews, grasping 
at such income as he could obtain; but editors and pub- 
lishers never paid him without a grudge,—for they felt 
| that they were only pouring their gold into a sieve, and 
| when they did pay it, it was always in the shabbiest 
| manner. Besides, rumour would have it, that not mere 
| improvidence or unsuccessful speculation, but the gaming- 
table and brandy: bottle were the causes of his ruin, in 
which there was not one word of truth. Indeed, there 
were causes enough, palpable and visible, without this 
superfetation from the prolific womb of calumny. But 
however false the allegations might be, they were believ- 
}ed more firmly than the Gospel. People might have 
their doubts about religion, but they never doubted that 
Mowbray was ruined by drink and the dice-box. 

But the Whigs—the reforming Whigs—came into 
| power, and all evils were to be redressed. Unluckily, 
| however, notwithstanding the most fervent professions 

of liberality, a Whig no sooner takes his seat on the 
| treasury benches, than he becomes as tyranical and 
close-fisted as the worst despot that ever reigned. The 
| Whigs accordingly fobbed off their old ally, and boon- 
companion, with promises and professions; but as a 
poor, embarrassed, and calumniated man could render 
them no service, this was all, and they gave him neither 
money nor employment. Mowbray, however, still 
struggled on, as every worm in poverty’s abyss must 
continue to writhe amid its noisome slime till he dies. 
| Latterly he had fallen so low as to be artisan of “leaders” 
for a weekly Radical newspaper, at a salary so pitiful as 
| hardly to pay house-rent, far less to enable him to live in 
| comfort. Consequently, his embarrassments were per- 
petual and excessive; and, instead of being a protector 
to his family, he was forced to adopt, as a hiding-place, 
the garret of a pothouse in an obscure part of town, 
where no mortal knew his real name, or thought of in- 
quiring who he was,—his only visiter being a superan- 
nuated printer’s devil, with a most cadaverous physiog- 
nomy, who toiled backwards and forwards, conveying 
copy and proofs betwixt the pothouse and printing-office. 

It was early morning on the aforesaid beautiful day, 
when Mowbray awoke in his miserable retreat, and about 
seven o'clock he sat down to his usual task. With that 
kind of low fever which usually attends anxiety and dis- 
appointment, with languid circulation and a shaking 
hand, be felt scarcely able to finish the copy for another 
column of * leaders.” This, however, he accomplished 
by a kind of mere mechanical effort, though the contents 
were, nevertheless, framed ad captandum, being lively, 
satirical, and frappant. He had tinished his work, and 
'the old printer’s devil had come to fetch it (for it was | 
| Friday morning, and the paper must be made up), when | 
'a double knock at his chamber door arrested his atten- 

tion. His visiter was Doctor O’ Neale, a young medical | 
practitioner, of rather eccentric manners, and very ec: | 
| 
| 
} 


| centric kindness of heart, who waited on him for the | 
purpose of bringing information which happened to be | 
| any thing rather than consolatory or pleasant. 

Mrs. Mowbray, he stated, had had another bad night, | 
and was much weaker; but she requested that our hero 
should not think of returning home, for suspicious- 
| looking persons had been lurking about the house all the 
| preceding day. In fact, the doctor had bimeelf encoun- 
| tered them, and, in order to prevent any risk of distur- 
| bance to the sick lady, he had at his last visit scaled the 
area railing, and entered the house by the kitchen win- 
dow. The said evil-disposed persons had intimated their | 
perfect knowledge that the lady of the house was dange- | 
rously ill, and their belief that its owner was also there, | 
or would soon arrive, for the purpose of witnessing her 
last moments; and, with oaths and execrations, they had | 
expressed their determination to have his carcass in | 
prison, sooner or later, wherever he might be. 





“ Now, my dear sir,” said the benevolent and friendly | 





M. D., «I have come thus early to assure you, that my 
own situation being very humble, I really have not the 
means, nor any attainable means, of rendering those ser- 
vices to Mrs. Mowbray which my heart would dictate, 
She is actually sinking from mental worry, and from 
want of usual comforts for herself and children, more 
than from disease. You must not visit her. Home is 
to you the most unsafe of all places, but your time can 
be employed profitably elsewhere; and should it be in 
your power to send her the needful aid, I know that you 
will do so. Meanwhile, you may rely on the conti- 
nuance of my professional exertions.” 

A man of the world, prudent, and self-possessed, would, 
no doubt, have taken this information very coolly; but 
Mowbray was of an entirely opposite temperament—in 
fact, was absurdly irritable, and therefore became exciled 
with the notion, that he ought to make some extraordi- 
nary exertions for the relief of those dependent on him, 
Excitement is a lamentable substitute for energy ; and, 
thus governed, the dilemma in which he found himself 
will be intelligible on a moment’s reflection. He couid 
not render assistance without, in the first place, asking it 
from others, which was a mean and degrading act. Un- 
less he submitted to this degradation, he left his family to 
perish, which was conduct brutal and inhuman: but he 
had all the advantages of a free choice betwixt the abject 
meanness and the brutal inhumanity. 

This, it will be granted, was not an enviable predica- 
ment. Mowbray’s learning and genius availed him 
little on such occasions, and he proceeded now as hereto- 
fore, on the mere dictates of impulse,—for exertion in a 
state of painful irritation is, of course, more natural than 
rest. ‘he worm writhes and turns when trodden on, 
but tbe difficulty is to find some one humane enough to 
sympathise with the unfortunate reptile. Our hero’s 
situation was, indeed, nearly desperate, and he painfully 
bethought himself how he could devise means to avert 
the increasing pressure. Every scrap of available pro- 
perty was already dilapidated and gone. His lands were 
burdened with annuities, or mortgaged to the Jast frac- 
tion; his wife’s fortune had been disposed of in like 
manner. However, he possessed a regularly engrossed 
and duly witnessed contract with the proprietors of the 
Moonbeam weekly journal, whereby they bound them- 
selves to pay him a wretched weekly pittance as long as 
he continued to supply leaders, and would see the work 
through the press. Exhibiting this document as a sort 
of collateral security, and offering his personal bond for 
the sum he desired to raise, Mowbray hoped that he 
might stumble on some friend who would become a 
lender; and, in the first place, though with the utmost 
possible reluctance, he determined on making an appeal 
to his wealthy kinsman, Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, whither he betook himself shortly after the 
physician’s departure. 

Pleasant and beneficial as fine weather may be, its in- 
fluences are wofully discordant with the feelings of a man 
harassed and embarrassed like our hero; and more 
particularly the serene beauty of this autumnal day was 
distasteful, because it painfully reminded bim of the 
many happy autumns which he bad enjoyed in the 








country whilst he still retained his landed estates. He 
knew too thoruughly thecharacter of the individual whom 
he was about to visit, to entertain any very samguine 
hopes. Still he endeavoured to believe that an absolute 
refusal of his request under cireurostances so distressing, 
was next to impossible. 

What a lesson on the effects of prudence anf impru- 
dence, of self-control and rash extravagance, might have 
been derived from the mere outward appearance of the 
rich lawyer and the poor kinsman! ‘The former, calm 
and collected, with his round sleek visage and small gray 
twinkling eyes, dressed in a spick and span new suit, 
and though now advanced in years, yet obviously enjoy- 
ing the most perfect health. The latter, with his haggard 
features, his attire threadbare, soiled, never brushed, 
linen apparently “got up” in muddy water, looking 
precisely asif he had «slept in a stable and breakfasted 
at the pump;” also with that peculiar cast of counte- 
nance, at once care-worn and cadaverous, yet swollen and 
bloated, which a sedentary life and constant mental irri- 
tation inevitably produce, 

Mr. Mowbray so rarely visited his relations, that no 
preparations were made to keep him at bay. The clerk 


| in the front office was, therefore, not upon his guard ; 


and no sooner had he answered that Mr. Cutlar was at 
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home, than our hero marched into the sanctnm. There 
sat the illustrious man, with a few books on a shelf near 
him, so placed that they were within hand-reach for con- 
sultation, but apparently nothing else moveable within the 
apartment, except the huge MS. open before him, on 
which he had been employed as an equity-draftsman, 
and which was to bring him 1000/7. Not a single stray 
scrap of paper was visible about the great man. All 
articles were classed and arranged with the most intense 
and excessive neatness. Red tape had been in re- 
quisition, but even the productions of red tape were 
looked upon as too confused and littery to be perceptible 
in the apartment or on the table, and were all packed in 
the inside of an old black mahogany desk. His coun- 
tenance, as I have already said, was, according to the 
popular expression, an “index of his mind ;”’ the calm, 
placid expression, bearing stamp of that “ lcidus ordo,” 
that perfect harmony and symmetry which probably 
reigned within his mind, as it certainly did within his 
apartments and writing-desk. 

The suaviter in modo, or amenity of countenance, 
had become so habitual that it did not vanish even when 
he recognised his unwelcome visiter. There was not 
even a contraction of the brow, but with the same tran- 
guil aspect he nevertheless squeaked out,in a voice 
pleasant to the ear as the notes of a file sharpening the 
teeth of asaw,— 

“ Well, sir, what do you want ?” 

“ Money!” answered our hero, gruffly and doggedly. 

« Thought as much; no occasion, it is true, for my 
having put the question. No motive but the question of 
money would lead you here, or any where else; but you 
have come to the wrong shop. Good morning, sir!” 
and with these words he refixed his eyes stedfastly on 
his paper. 

“ Sir,” persisted Mr. Mowbray, “if I have not been pru- 
dent through life, or over-fortunate, I have, at all events, 
not been a frequent trespasser on your treasury ; but do- 
mestic affliction now weighs on me heavily, the more so 
as I cannot venture to go home, bailiffs being stationed 
there to watch for my appearance. I require one hun- 
dred pounds; it is but a small sum, and I feel degraded 
enough in my own estimation for being obliged to ask 
such aid ; but, under present circumstances, the feelings 
of a husband and father overpowered my other senti- 
ments. After eighteen months’ absence, and being 
your debtor already for a small amount, I have come to 
request your assistance to this moderate extent.” 

“I have already wished you good morning, sir,” said 
the rich man. 

“You have done so, and in atone of mockery and 
insult; but the welfare and lives of my wife and child- 
ren depend on the success of my application to you, this 
not being made without the rights of relationship and 
other grounds, which cannot have been effaced from your 
recollection, and which entitle me, under this roof, to 
speak and to be heard.” 

«You are a sturdy beggar, with a vengeance!” said 
Mr. Cutlar, now sneering bitterly. 

“Tam no beggar,” retorted Mowbray. “I have, as 
already said, the right of near relationship, backed by 
other rights, to submit my proposition for the loan (not 
the gift) of a smallsum, for which I will give my perso- 
nal bond, the repayment to be further secured by an 
assignment of the profits of a now existing contract 
which I hold as editor of a newspaper.” 

«“ You ought to be aware, sir, that I am not a money- 
lender,” said the old lawyer; “I earn my bread hardly, 
and by the sweat of my brow; and; by living within my 
income, hope to save a little for the evil days, when, if 
God spare me so long, I shall be too old to work. I have 
no funds to risk as a lender.” 

“Tt is publicly known,” replied his pertinacious and 
tormenting visiter, “ that you never are without several 
thousands at command in your banker’s hands, which 
he, no doubt, employs in his own speculations ; and, in 
former years, when residing as a guest at my house, you 
have repeatedly boasted to me of your determination to 
save money, and inculcated the necessity of doing so on 
Christian principles, in order to have the means of assist- 
ing those who are in distress.” 

“ Yes, of assisting those who deserve it,” interrupted 
the rich man, with greatly increased asperity. 

“ Now I shall wave all consideration of my own rights 
to be heard, of my merits or demerits, and appeal to you 
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eaaeeieeeeeareten ee 
you will or will not come to the relief of a destitute and 
miserable family, who have been persecuted almost unto 
death, and the mother of whom I have too much reason 
to believe is now—” (dying, he intended to have said; | 
he shed no tears, but his speech abruptly stopped here.) 

«“ With your peculiar interpretations of Christianity, 
so as to suit your own purposes and objects,” said Mr. 
Cutlar, “I certainly have nothing to do; my reason 
teaches me that idleness and extravagance are vices 
which infallibly bring their own punishment in the shape 
of poverty and disgrace; my religion instructs me that 
those just inflictions of Providence on the guilty ought 
to be patiently and humbly borne with.” 

“Tn other words,” answered Mowbray, “you would 
assist willingly and exhibit a most Christian-like spirit, 
provided a man’s prudence, or low cunning, or grasping 
avarice, had been such as to shield him against the pos. 
sibility of absolute want, or you can forgive where no- 
thing is to be forgiven ; but if, on the contrary, his follies 
or vices have brought him to a state of destitution, you 
would then show him no mercy, but suffer him to perish 
unaided.” 

«“ Draw your own conclusions, sir,’ answered Mr. 
Cutlar ; “you are quite at liberty to form what opinion 
you please of my conduct, provided you will now be so 
good as to allow me the use of my own time for my own 
proper employments.” 

The final result of this meeting was a violent outbreak 
of wrath on the part of Mr. Mowbray, during which Mr. 
Cutlar displayed an even more than usual degree of 
amenity and philosophical calmness in his aspect, and at 
the termination of which he merely desired that for the 
future he might be spared the repetition of any such in- 
terviews. 

Mr. Mowbray flung away from his relation’s chambers, 
of course, in a rage, and feeling, in all its bitterness, the 
truth of the old maxim, that in the hour of distress a 
near kinsman is the last of persons to be depended on 
for sympathy ; also reflecting that, go where he might, 
it was impossible, even among strange:;, to encounter a 
worse reception than he had met with here. The reader 
must have perceived that our hero was not disposed to 
act with much prudence on any occasion, and though 
without one shilling in his purse, he now resolved on 
making an effort to see his family, with which intent he 
called and entered a hackney coach. 

On his way from Lincoln’s Inn to the West end, it 
occurred to his recollection that Sir John Riggles Vampo 
the whig member for Suddlebury, was now in town ; 
this eminent gentleman having been one of his former 
boon companions and collaborators, and, moreover, having 
recently succeeded, by the death of a near relation, to a 
very large fortune. ‘To the residence of this friend he 
therefore directed bis course, and learned that Sir John 
was at home, but particularly engaged. Our hero was 
in no humour to stumble about etiquette. He sent up 
his card with an intimation that he should feel obliged 
by a short audience, and was admitted. 

At a table crowded with papers sat the M. P., and 
right before him lay a huge morocco pocket-book, from 
which the ragged edges of a large parcel of Bank of 
England notes visibly protruded. 

« Aha, old fellow! how goes it? Most happy to see 
you at all times. But what's the matter—you look 
devilish ill?” 

“Tt would be rather extraordinary if I could look 
otherwise,” answered our hero. 

« All fancy—all nonsense!” said the M. P.; “it is 
thus that you men of genius always contrive to torment 
yourselves. You would not look ill nor feel ill, if it were 
not for this force of imagination.” 

“TI am not conscious of being much influenced by 
imagination at present,” said Mowbray, with a sardonic 
grin. 

“Ah, there’s the hobble!” exclaimed the vivacious 
baronet ; “ you are not conscious of it; it rules you in- 
sensibly, and, as it deals with all poets, carries you quite 
astray: but this is very wrong. As a sincere friend, I 
beg to assure you the evil might be prevented. Pardon 
me for insisting that a little more firmness of volition, 
and a—a—. Besides, have you not yourself said some- 


thing on this very point in your splendid ode to—to—I 
forget the title, but the lines were admirable. Don’t you 
remember ?”” 

“Indeed, I know nothing about them,” said our hero, 





simply on the principles of Christian charity, whether 


pettishly. | 


29 
“ Ah, there it is again !—modesty—modesty lways 
the attendant of great genius! As if you could pos- 
sibly help knowing that you have written some of the 
most beautiful poems in our language, which are uni- 
versally admired.” 

“ But now, a truce to your compliments !” 
bray ; “you are quite aware that whatever my talents 
may have been, I brought my wares to a bad market. I 
have at last fallen into the sad station of a hireling jour- 


Mow- 


il 
sala 


nalist, yielding a pittance scarcely enough to procure 
food. My family are suffering from sickness and want; 
I cannot visit them because bailifs are stationed at my 


door ; I come to you for a loan of fifty pounds, for which 
I will give you my bond.” 

“ My dear fellow, if any thing said by you could make 
me lose temper, this would. Talk of bonds, ind 


betwixt vou and me! Why, if the sum required had 


been five thousand, I should never dream of such a th 
But as to the inheritance (much overrated by the wa 
to which I succeeded, it has as yet yielded me not ou 
penny. There are a thousand matters to be settled by 
the rascally lawyers before one comes into free possession, 


Besides, no rents have yet accrued, and, instead of being 
in cash, I have had nothing todo but to arrange f 
ing off embarrassments.”’ 

“Of course, then, you cannot be expected to assist a 
friend, even with so small a sum ?”’ 


yr clear- 


“Not at the present moment, my dear friend; th 
thing is impossible. This day six months or twelve 
months, if you do me the honour to call, [ may be a‘ 
to tell a very different story ; not that I would wish at 
present to form any binding obligations, Every man 
who has family and connections, owes it to them as well 


as to himself to be prudent. Had I fifty pounds in my 


purse, you should have it with the utmost pleasure 


“ Sir John,” said our hero, with another sardonic grin, 


“the generosity which you have this day evinced, i 
indeed quite worthy of that character which I had pre 
viously conceived you to bear, and merits acknowledg- 
ments such as [ lament my inability at present to offer. 
My humble apologies are also due for having so cruelly 


trespassed on your feelings as to crave the loan of fifty 


pounds, when you had it not to spare.” 


‘Set your mind at rest on that score,” replied the 
baronet ; “such little mistakes are always ¢ rin 
But now, to the point. You, I am very sure, know the 


sincerity of my friendship, and will pardon me fo 


gesting that there must be at least fifty persons of your 
acquaintance who would, with the utmost pleasure, lend 
you five hundred pounds each. Eh, old fellow, is t! 
not perfectly true?) Then you would be enabled to carry 
on the war in stvle!’ 

The conversation with this worthy was protracted for 
some minutes longer, and ended much like the conf 
ence with Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar, only with this diff 
ence, that Mowbray’s indignation was vented in cold 
cutting sarcasm, which, at least, clenched one point— 
namely, that from henceforth he secured for himself the 
bitter enmity of a narrow, sordid, and spiteful mind. 

From the house of Sir John Vampo, he determined 
on proceeding to his own, having previonsly instructed 
the coachman that his required duty was not to stop at 
the door, but to drive past the house as if maki for a 
different direetion. Reader, has it ever h ippened that 
you visited or beheld from a distance, an abode once 
your own, where you had spent happy days, but which 
was now tenanted by strangers? Or were you es 
doomed to stand by, when any one whom you loved was 
in danger of losing his (or her) life, and you were forci- 
bly withheld from rendering any assistance? If so, you 
may perhaps guess at somewhat of our hero’s sensations 
without any enlarging on the description. 

But to return. His purpose was to investigat 
ther the executioners of our so styted law of arrest dil 


or did not still watch in expectation of his arrival at 


home; for if none such had been visible, he would of 
course have stopped and visited bis family. But t 

this object of enquiry, his thoughts were soon diverted ; 
for when his anxious eyes caught sight of bis own house 
from a distance, he perceived that there was a large con. 
course of peo; le hefore it. As he drew nearer, he saw 


} L » 
that the strect door open, the windows also, and 


was , an 
that people were in the act of | laca ding the wh le front 


with bills announcing “by order of the sheriff,” a pe- 
remptory sale of household effects. More particularly 
on looking up to the second floor he perceived, from the 














































































nterior of his wife’s apartment, the 


thwith proceeded, at the risk of his 





scard under the window-sill, 





By this time, probably, she is dead!” said Mowbray 
hims he rst pot stop to make any enquiry, 
for at the moment of his passing the house, a bailiff, to 


whom his features were well known, caught his eye and 
ished | to stop the horses, also roaring out for 
issistance. The assault proved in vain; the street was 
free from impediment of vehicles; the driver lashed his 

into fury, and cut at the bailiff, who was knocked 
down, and the coach got clear away into the Uxbridge 


On reaching the toll-bar at Bayswater, our hero was 
ymewhat rudely reminded of an awkward contingency 
which he had overlooked—viz. that he had no ready 


cash, and, as the keeper demanded a pledge, he gave him 
1 plain gold ring which he had eng from Jiuletta on 
their marriage-day. It was the last remnant of personal 
property which the once wealthy M. P. possessed, and 
he did not surrender it without a shudder; but /a force 
de circonstances proved, as usual, paramount. More- 


perceiving the dilemma, took this 





opportunity of insinuating that the hour was come for 
feeding his horses, and asking how long his employer 
intended to detain him ? 

There was no district of the west end wherein our 
hero did not possess acquaintances, who had, in former 
years, partaken less or more of the sunshine of his pros- 
perity ; and he now remembered that, hard by the Bays- 
water gate of Kensington Gardens, there resided a poor 
artist, from whom he had once purchased a picture, and 
he nov directed bis course. 





‘| 
The cottage was the same, and yet its aspect was 
much changed from what he had once known it as the 
e of extreme and squalid poverty. The garden was 


now tastefully trimmed, and exhibited some rare flowers 
and exotic plants. The door was opened by a neatly 
clad and cheerful looking girl, who led him into a par- 
lour, at one end of which was a green-house, and on the 


walls were specimens of the artist’s pencil, which at 
least shor yn much ke had improved since the time 
when Mowbray acted as a patron. 


I'he owner of the cottage at length made his appear- 
ance, trimly and stylishly attired, but with a pale, anxious, 


He received our hero with 


and care-worn countenance, 
the utmost rdiality and respect, eypressing in every 
possible phrase his gratitude for past obligations, and his 
ale tat meeting a benefactor again after so long an 
AVscnce 
“T thank you,” said Mowbray; “ but you no longer 
the same individual. ‘ Fuit Ilium;’ I am but the 
shadow of what I was.” 


On the contrary,” said the artist, who was somewhat 
} 


of a genius, and ec rudd | iilosoy hise as well as paint $ 
} ha ‘ 
if there be any cbange, it is only the st 


gone. Contingent and adventitious propertics may have 


sadow that is 


chang d, but the real substance—in other words, the 
mind—exists uninjured, and will endure for ever.” 

Iam no longer a logician, far less a transcendent- 
alist,” answered Mowbray; “mind and body are both 
deteriorated—I might almost say decomposed. I live 


only for impression—for the horrors of poverty, 
whereof I reck not one jot as regards myst If personally, 
but which I cannot bear to see inflicted upon others.” 
‘Of that fact I am well aware by experience,” said 
Mr. Schonfeldt; “for I know not what other motive 


except compassion for poverty could formerly actuate 


patronage of my works, I did not then deserve 
|| pass my time under 


the name of an artist; and I st 


the inflictions of an accusing conscience, because, not- 
withstanding all the encouragement received, I improve 
s0 slowly.” . 

‘1 fear that, in a country like this, every artist must 
find it a hard task to obtain the means of subsistence.” 

‘In too many instances,” said Mr. Schonfeldt, « your 
re < is verified; bat I, for one, have no right to com- 
I 1. To succeed, costs me, indeed, unremitting labour ; 
but it would be ridiculous to suppose that without this 
irtist can possibly, deserve success. For the last 
three years, my income has been more than I ever ex- 
pected—more, indeed, than I required, or merited. For 
all this good fortune I am indebted to you. Without 
your most kind and liberal patronage at a critical mo- 
ment of my life—without yeur purchase then of my Old 


standing at the Rich Man’s Gate, I should 





| Suffice it, that they were all ineffectual. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ruffian-like visage of ( alther have been in the grave long ago, or been a beggar 


| myse Red 


| “I must say that you greatly overrate my services,” 
replied our hero; “and, besides, sorry am I to confess 
| that I recked little whether you were rich or poor. To 
| sympathise with poverty, one must first feel its pains. 
My object, I suspect, was merely the gratification of my 
own vanity, or taste for the arts, by possessing a picture 


which obviously showed genius.” 


owe all my subsequent prosperity.” 





er’s mind, who stammered out-— 

‘* Pray don’t say any more on these matters, I beseech 
you; three words are enough. I know too much by 
experience of such proceedings, and their various evil 
effects. Now, I have one great favour to request, and I 
| hope my effrontery will be excused. Take with you 
| whatever money I have at present in my cottage: it will 
| pay traveling expenses, at all events. 


with them what is best to be done. 


call,” 

The poor painter then retired to an inner apartment, 
whence he brought, wrapped in paper, a small sum in 
gold, which he put into Mowbray’s hands. 
1o probability, this must have been the whole of his 
worldly wealth; nor had the income of which he boasted 
ever exceeded £300 per annum. 

With his finances thus recruited, our hero returned 
into town. It may, perhaps, be supposed that he did 
not sufficiently feel the degradation of being thus obliged 
to borrow from a poor artist, and that be was not enough 
| sorry for the risk he ran of thus injuring a man who 
could not afford to lose. But, whatever were the faults 
of Mowbray’s character, want of sensibility could not 
| be reckoned among them, and he felt the disgrace atiend- 
| ing his every step far too deeply ; I say too deeply, be- 
cause mental irritation tends, of couree, to paralyse and 
confuse, instead of promoting, useful exertion. 

On leaving Bayswater, the question which naturally 
arose was, whither to betake himself next. The best 
plan he conceived was, to retire to an obscure coflee- 
house, where he could write two or three letters, and 
collect his scattered senses; and this he did. The poor 
are not allowed to economise. 
he engaged a trustworthy messenger, by whom he de- 
spatched to Mrs. Mowbray the greater part of the money 
which be had received from the artist. He paid off his 
coachman with the remainder, and then migrated from 
the coflee-house to the neighbouring office of a prosper- 
ous attorney, who, by former transactions with our hero 
had netted large sums; but from whom, instead of grati- 
tude, it is almost superfluous to say that he now only 
met with indifference or insolence. However, he pro- 
vided himself here with the printed form of a bond, or 
warrant of attorney, which the lawyer's clerk filled up 
for him, to be used in case he should find any one willing 
to accept of such personal security as alone he could 
proffer. 

My story is already too long, and I must not recount 
the further effurts which, like the “hare with many 
he afterwards made in order to raise the wind. 
He received 
from bome an answer in the following terms :— 

“ Your messenger arrived timely, and you may ima- 
gine how thankful we all are. With regard to the dis- 
turbance of the sale, I endeavour not to think about it. 


| It rather roused me, I believe ; and without that stimulas 
| I should not have been able to write these lines. In 
| hopes of your visit tu-morrow, yours, &c.” 


Among Jiuletta’s accomplishments had been that of 
elegant and rapid penmanship; but the above words 
were traced in acharacter almostillegible, and sufficiently 
indicative of the writer’s weakness. Herewith I shall 
close the narrative of one day’s unsuccessful adventures. 





“ You were the only individual, however, in this great 
and wealthy nation, who could then discover the artist’s 
genius; and, represent your motives as you will, I shall 
never cease to remember, that to your kind patronage I 


Having thus unexpectedly found a valuable and at- 
tached friend, our hero failed not to recount his own 
misfortunes—not forgetting the shock that he had just 
| now suffered on passing his own house, the allusion to 
| which seemed to make a strange impression on the paint- 


To-morrow is 
Sunday ; you can then visit your family, and consult 
I shall, perhaps, 
| obtrude another request on your consideration, namely, 
} that you will honour me with « few minutes’ audience 
to-morrow evening, if I should have it in my power to 


According 


At considerable expense, | 





Sunday morning, and ‘he autumnal sun emerged i in 
wonted serenity and splendour ; but among the countless 
millions aroused by his light—some to rerewed toil, and 
others to renewed tedium—how few could be reckoned 
that awoke to happiness! By a ridiculous inconsistency, 

| the debtor is permitted on Sundays to move about as he 
pleases; whereas, if he deserves imprisonment, this 
| holyday ought not to be a protection to him any more 
| than it is to the house-breaker or assassin. But the sun 
| at noon is not more glaring than the fact, that “ punish. 
| ment without crime” is an outrage on the principles of 
Christianity at all times. Consequently, we like to keep 
up some outward show of religion, however slight; and, 
in vulgar phrase, + hope to cheat the devil,” by allowing 
our debtors, who are mot already incarcerated, to have 
perfect freedom on Sundays. But no sooner has the 
midnight hour struck, than this assumed respect for reli- 
| gion ceases, and the world again takes its usual course, 

| Early as our hero awoke, he did not think it prudent 
| to disturb his own family at such an hour ; but, in hopes 
| of providing some good news for them, he called first at 
the house of a money-lending Jew; with whom, how. 
| ever, to have entered on the subject of bis domestic cares 
| and distresses, would, as he well knew, have been utterly 
| absurd. As to his excessive want of money, that indeed 
was too obviously betrayed by his demeanour, attire, and 
| the expression of every feature. The Jew attentively 
| heard his proposition, and looked at the warrant of at- 
torney. 

“Vy,” said he, «this here looks all very fair and 
straightfor’ard; and I dares to say as how you means 
nothink no vorse. But it vouldn’t suit me at no price! 
You have a rich relation, him as makes ten thousand a 
year at the chancery bar; vy doesn’t he assist you?” 

“ Because he has already assisted,” said Mowbray, 
bluntly, «and won’t part with any more money.” 

“Tl tell you what do,” said the Jew, briskly ; “let 
him keep his money, then, but put his name with yourn 
to this here bond, and I'll get it cashed for you.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Mowbray ; “ but I never knew 
him put his name to either bill or bond in all my life.” 

« And though near relations von’t even put their names 
on paper,” said the Jew, “ yet you expects that strangers 
will go the whole hog, and give you the hactual 
blunt!” 

“ There are worse securities than mine almost every 
day accepted in the market.” 

“ Vell, to prove that I would do any thing in reason 
to oblige you,” said the Jew, “let Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar 
write a mere letler of guarantee, a private engagement— 
you understand? It is impossible he can refuse that 
much, and then I’! see what can be done.” 

Oi: the various criminal acts which are daily perpe- 
trated in the world, we know and may witness the im- 


| mediate purpose, the evil effects, and tie punishment ; 


but the motives, though we mev premise and guess at, 


we, of course, cannot know. These belong to the sphere 
of the Infinite, and can be judged of only by an infinite 
and almighty Power. Apparently, our unfortunate hero 
had been so long governed by mere impulse, that the 
regulating faculty of reason had almost ceased to act. 
He entertained a dread and horror of returning to his 
own house, without having some plan laid for “ raising 
the wind,” however desperate the conditions ; and, per- 
ceiving how easy it would be to deceive the worthless 











old Jew, he replied as follows :— 

“] am not a man of business, and do not exactly 
know in what form a letter of guarantee should be drawn. 
Write, if vou please, what will satisfy your purpose; 
and if it be in my power to see Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar 
to-day, I shall ask him to sign it.” 

The Jew smiled grimly with the anticipation of having 
nearly caught his prey; and reckoning on the gain of 
more than cent. per cent., he carefully drew up the docu- 
ment, which he said must be addressed to a respectable 
friend of his, whose card he produced, and who could 
lend the money; for he himself had not sixpence at 
command, and he “ never in his life knew cash so werry 
difficult: it vash hardly to be come at by any means.” 
Mowbray requested that this respectable friend should be 
in attendance to meet him, at an hour which he fixed in 
the evening, and then took his leave. 

Our hero had indeed by no means overrated the exist- 
ing causes for his anxiety. On his arrival at his own 
house, the female servant who opened the door gave him 
a very unfavourable account of the sick lady’s condition, 
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which was confirmed by the faithful O’Neale, whom he 
found in the drawing-room. 

«| must give you one caution,” said the friendly doc- 
tor; “unless you come with good news, or can in some 
degree brighten up that long face, I cannot with propriety 
allow you to have an interview with my patient. Through 
last night she has suffered from increased fever, attended 
with constant delirium, but is now composed and sensi- 
ble; yet so weak, that at this rate there is great danger 
of the system wearing out.” 

« Doctor, tell me not of the danger, for I am awake 
to it sufficiently. But supposing that I should become 
possessed of ample means, what is there in this case that 
ought to be done?’ What can be done?” 

«In order to cure a disease, you must, of course, first 
remove its cause,” replied O’Neale. “ Mrs. Mowbray’s 
illness has been kept up solely by continued irritation of 
mind, and the absence of those comforts to which, through 
all her previous life, she had been accustomed. Without 


entire change of air and scene, it is impracticable to sub- | 


due this mental irritation, Weak as she now appears, 
I would not hesitate to lift her into a carriage; and am 


confident that at every stage which removed her further | 


from town, and nearer to the sea-coast, the low fever 
which undermines her constitution would abate. Be- 
sides, it is quite obvious that your family cannot remain 
here. 


to-morrow. I have seen your creditor, and represented 


to him the inhumanity of his proceedings, but he is | 


inexorable.” 

The worthy doctor’s opinion had been concisely and 
clearly expressed. The miserable woman was now 
dying, not, properly speaking, of disease, but of poverty 
and worry. Yet this woman Mowbray had solemnly 
sworn to love ana to cherish; and having squandered 


her money, the only way in which he could redeem his | 


solemn engagement, or save her from perishing, was by 
getting more. It was a crime to neglect her, and, con- 
sequently, it was criminal not to obtain money ; but his 
efforts for that purpose had been utterly in vain, and the 


only method that offered the possibility of relief was by | 
Which, then, was the worst (or, | 


fraud and deception. 
as Lord Brougham would logically say, the worser) 
crime, to acquiesce in the fraudulent rapacity of a Jew, at 
the same time to deceive that Jew, or to leave the unfortu- 
nate Jiuletta perishing and unaided? If conduct through 
life has been regulated by principle, instead of impulse, 


moral strength will of course remain indestructible. | 


Deception will not merely be held in contempt and ab- 
horrence, but cannot even occur as a possible means of 
extrication. Such a notion would not obtrade itself even 
into the most feverish dream. But tothe “ broken mind” 
of our hero, the dilemma appeared inevitable. He had 
the pleasant alternatives above mentioned, but could de- 
vise no other. 

He made no direct answer to the doctor. He did not 
say whether he could or could not act on the advice then 
given, But whilst he reflected, the servant brought a 
inessage to say that Mrs. Mowbray felt surprised he 
should have been so long in the house without seeing 
her. Mowbray looked at the doctor. 

“ Of course, you must go,” said O'Neale; “ but, re- 
member, no long faces, no despondency.” 


A few weeks of constant anxiety and privation will | 


sometimes make a fearful change in the frame and aspect 
of the sufferer. The once gay and blooming Jiuletta 


was worn into a spectre ; and when Mowbray appeared, | 


she raised and held out her shadowy band in silence, 
then said, in a voice hardly articulate, « You were long 
in coming; I thought sometimes we should never meet 
again.” 

“I came yesterday,” said he, with a forced smile, « but 
had a narrow escape from the bailiffs.” 

“ Alas!” responded Jiuletta, “I know how much you 
have suffered, and am deeply grieved for it: I am so 
sorry and ashamed, too, that I should have added to your 
anxieties by this tedious illness. Be assured I could not 
help it, and have not been myself lately. But it will 
all be over soon. I feel greatly better this morning.” 

The words conveyed an unconscious prophecy. Mow- 
bray did indeed perceive that it would “ all be over suon,” 
and that, if he must act on the suggestions of the friendly 
doctor, not a moment was to be lost. Even now he 
almost determined on completing the letter of guarantee 
for the Jew. Besides, he had but one day to act in, for 


the purpose of setting his house in order, preparatory to 


A peremptory sale is appointed for the day after | 


moment only, he looked into that apartment which had 
been his study. The books were all taken from the 
shelves, and made into bales with cordage. His escru- 
| toire and drawers had been broken open, and ransacked, 
in hopes of discovering articles of value, and the con- 
| tents were strewed about the floor. Recoiling from the 
| sight, he abandoned his intention of looking for some 


| an auction and final break-up. En passant, and for a 
| 
| 


| papers which might have been of service in his nego- 


tiations ; and wended his way to St. John’s wood, where, 
in a pleasant villa, lived one of his oldest friends, who, 
under the whig administration, had become a lord of the 
treasury. 

This prosperous gentleman paraded immediately, en- 
| tering from his private study, into the reception room, 
with a coll abstracted air, and papers in his hand, as if 
immensely occupied. Betwixt friends so intimate, the 
explanation of our hero’s object in calling was very soon 
| effected. 

« All this,” observed the oracular lord of the treasury, 
“ was naturally to be anticipated, and you have yourself 
only to blame for the result. According to the vulgar 
adage, you cannot have your cake and eat your cake. 
Reputation and fortune were the cake. You have anni- 
hilated both, and must take the consequences.” 

‘You have uttured a very wise dictum,” said Mow- 
bray ; “ but any old Jew clothesman in Monmouth street 
might have told me this quite as well.” 

“IT came into the room resolved to keep my temper,” 
said Mr. Hartlocke Strutton, “and no objurgation or 
contumely on your part shall be allowed to upset it.” 

« T intended no contumely,” said our hero, *‘ and have 
uttered none.” 

“It has not as yet gone any further then telling me 
that I spoke like an old Jew clothesman of Monmouth 
street.” 
| That was not my observation,” said Mowbray; “I 
meant only—” 

«‘ Pshaw—nonsense!” cried the treasury lord, im- 
patiently ; “never mind what you meant; it is of no 
consequence.” 

“T could have no design to offend you, or wound your 
feclings,” said Mowbray, calmly; “I came here with 
very different motives.” 

« Yes, I know,” interposed his friend, “ and it is better 
to end this matter at once. There, take my purse!” 
And he flung it to him. 

Our hero had an inclination to fling it into the fire ; 
however he did just nothing at all. He took no notice 
of the purse, and made no immediate reply to his lord- 
ship; for the scene just before witnessed at his own | 
house had made too deep an impression to be easily 
effaced by new emotions, 

“If you imagine that I have more in my power,” | 
added Mr. Strutton, “you are egregiously mistaken. 
My account at Coutts’ is actually overdrawn, and I can- 
not pay my own debts, far less other people’s.” 

«“ Never mind,” answered Mowbray, feeling that his 
quondam friend deserved only his contempt or pity, and 
considering whither he should go next. 

« And, besides,’ resumed Mr. Strutton, ina tone some- 
what apologetical, “I am thoroughly convinced that as- 
sistance would be but temporary. It is like stopping 
one hole in a sieve.” 

« All assistance is temporary,” said Mowbray: “life 
does not last for ever.” 

« And why wish to lengthen a life of suffering and 
disgrace? If ever any mortal did with open eyes work 
his own destruction, you have done so! Not contented | 
with having, in the first place, flung away a fair fortune, 
| you every where proclaim yourself an ill used man ; | 

which, of course, is the most effectual method of insuring 
| ill usage for the future, and cutting off the possibility of 
| retrieval: and not contented with borrowing from every | 
body who would lend, you vilify them for not lending 
more. Rely on it, such a career has its limits, and must | 
come to an abrupt end.” 

Mowbray did indeed feel that it must come to an end, | 
| or, rather, that he had already reached the goal. In the | 
vast population of London, where he formerly had | 
friends by hundreds, there was not one in whom, at this | 
juncture of extreme domestic distress, he could place re- | 
liance; and yet there was but one day to act in, and, | 
| according to his own conclusions, it too plainly appeared 

that there was but one mode of acting. He might rack | 
| his brains, aud writhe, and turn himself to all points of | 
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| the compass, but from every point there glared upon 
| him only the same immitigable evils. Once 
peat it, the dilemma seemed inevitable: he might allow 
his unfortunate wife to perish, or employ a despicab! 
and criminal deception to save her. 


more I re- 


It was not till lat 
in the evening, and after he had tried every other ex- 
pedient in vain, that he resolved on adopting the latter. 
With perfect firmness and composure, he at last affixed 
the signature of Grigsbaye Cutlar to the guarantee, bu 
without any attempt to imitate his kinsman’s hand; on 
the contrary, writing in his usual unconstrained manner. 
Thereafter he betook himself to the house of his precious 
acquaintance, the Jew ; not forgetting, however, to leave 
notice where he was to be found, in case of a visit from 
the poor but benevolent artist. 

The Jew received him as if the visit, though late, had 
been fully expected, and exhibiting a peculiar grin on 
his visage, from which M »whray augured no good. In 
a room filled with the smoke of bad tobacco, two other 
persons were present, one with a pipe in his mouth, the 
other busily engaged in perusing a three 1 
Morning Chronicle. tobacco- 


veeks’ o 
It appeared that the 
smoking gentleman was to be the money-lender, for he 
directly laid aside bis pipe when our hero entered and 
seemed prepared to give his whole mind to business. 

“ Mister Pyke,” said the Jew, “this here gen’l’man, 
as I vas a telling you on, vants the loan of a few pounds 
werry bad, and as you have got plenty of dunt, it is for 
you to judge whether he can offer you satisfactory 
security.” . 

“Plenty of dlunt, indeed!” answered Mr. Pyke. 
“ No; I do recollect the time when this might have been 
said with some truth, but I never expects to see the like 
Well, what have you got? Hand me over the 
bill for examination ; I shall not steal it.’’ 

Mowbray laid before him the bond and the letter of 
guarantee, both of which he attentively considered. 

“Tell you what I can do, in a moment,” said Mr. 
Pyke ; «I will give you ten pounds cash, and forty more 
At present I could make no better offer, not 
for the best personal security in the land.” 

“The offer would not suit me,” replied Mowbray, 
« and I must decline it.” 

“ What would you wish or expect, then?” said Mr. 
Pyke. 

“I came here in the expectation of receiving the full 
amount as specified in the bond, deducting, 
reasonaole sum for interest.” 

“Note that down Sturgeon,” said Mr. Pyke to the 
silent gentieman, who, apparently, continued to study 
his Morning Chronicle. 

“And I appeal to Mr, Isaacs,” our 
“ whether this was not the understanding betwixt us 7” 

He turned round, and discovered that Mr. Isaacs had 
left the room; and, in place of that worthy, Mowbray, 
with no little amazement, beheld his friend, Schénfeldt, 
whose eyes glistened with pleasure, and whose pale face 
wore a smile of infinite satisfaction. 

“IT come with good news,” said the artist, “ and would 
wish to speak with you for a few moments in private.” 

Our hero moved towards the door, but his progress 
was intercepted by Messrs. Pike and Sturgeon, who rose 
suddenly. 

“Excuse me,” said the former, “ but at present, you 
may as we!l not attempt to leave the room. It will be 
of no use, you know, for we shall follow, and it would 
only make a row for no purpose.” 

Schonfeldt stared. 

“There is no necessity for leaving the room,” said he ; 
and, in a whisper to our hero, he added, “I have one 
hundred pounds ready, and at your service. Pray make 
an end of your negotiations here, for Mrs. Mowbray is 
exceedingly ill.” 

At this moment, the Jew re-entered the room, followed 
by a police constable ; on seeing whom, Mr. Pyke folded 
up the papers, and grasping them tightly, pointed to 
Mowbray. 

“T give that man in charge,” said he, “ for ; 
with intent to defraud, and shall be at the office by ten 
o'clock to-morrow morning to substantiate my accusa- 
tion ?” 

Hereupon our hero was about to speak in a tone of 
the most violent rage, but Schénfeldt contrived to stop 
him. 

« What proof or evidence has 
gery in this case?” enquired the artist. 


again. 


In wine. 


of course, a 


resumed hero, 


forgery 


, 


there appeared of for. 





replied Mr. Pyke, 
well knows, 


y sufficient,” 


prools amply 


acquall tance, who hears me, 
uwhile, I tell him in your presence, as you seem to 
1 friend of his‘n, that his own relation, Mr. Grigsbaye 
may be considered the real prosecutor on this 
or n, for it is only by his advice and instructions 
thet I act as I have 
Pray how comes Mr, Cutlar to be interested here 
artist. ‘Is he within hearing?” 
Grigsbaye Cutlar happens to be my counsel in 
iportant chancery suit,” answered Mr. Pyke. «It 
it yesterday that I paid him a large fee; and this 
communication made to 


done. 
27? 


ttern in consequence of a 
ing, and in order to save time, I called to 
ther he had given, or would give, any guaran- 
r of Lis precious relative, who stands there. 
not easily go out of my recollection : 
, that I act by his explicit instructions, 
l : 1 has, indeed, come to a -pretty pass; and, 
uiry now-a-days, honour and honesty are but 
fy namie 5! 
‘If I understand the matter right, you have lost no- 
ision,”’ said Mr, Schonfeldt; “ pray how 
ou expect to gain by the prosecution 1” 
Not a fraction!’ answered Mr. Pyke. “ Besides, for 
t, | would rather gain by giving it up, if any 


ron this Oo 


my own | I 


friend chooses to come forward with the blunt; because 


I don’t much like the trouble of attending them 


Why 
police offices and criminal courts, where one gets no 
Aa 

I‘hen, in order to meet your views and save you 
trouble,” said the artist, “also to save my own time, I 


will give you five pounds for the papers which you now 


h in your hand; but observe, not a penny more, 
Your refusal is to me a matter of indifference, as I am 

it prepare d to give sec urity for my triend’s appearance 
it the magistrate’s office, and am also convinced that 


Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar will never appear publicly in the 


matter 
VW iid Mr. Pyke, “ ‘et me sce; a stitch in time 
ves nine; to-morrow at ten o'clock, I had appointed 
to be with Sir John Kitely, and at eleven with Lord 
Lackaker. By attending at the d—d police office, | 
hould lose both. Iam a man of business, sir; make 
: 9 ” 
your offer seven guineas, and you shall have the papers. 


A bargain was at length struck, and the meeting broke 
ifter which, the kind-hearted artist and his ci-devant 


uD 
pall on (both observing a profound silence) drove rapidly 
to treet, where they found Dr. O’Neale in attend- 
ance, but apparently very much chagrined and irritated. 
“Thad hoped,” said he, “that the symptoms were 
favourable. ‘l’owards evening I endeavoured to soothe 
my patient by assuring her that | knew she would be 
removed from this house; that I would have a coach 


ready for her by ten o’clock to-morrow, and you would 
meet her at Streatham, Croydon, or some other station, 
as should be afterwards agreed upon, and she did seem 
revived and tranquillised; but, during my absence for 
summoned to attend an urgent 
communication 


an hour, when 
it appears that a 
brought by a clerk of Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar, of Lincoln’s 


Inn, which he insisted on delivering into her own hands, 


about 


written was 


case, 


Thi ved most unfortunately, just as Mrs. Mowbray 
was composing herself to rest, and ever since the fever 
has increased, and she has been in such an excited state, 
that I fear the worst.” 


And the worst did Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar, with 
the coarseness which belongs to a hardened old lawyer, 


occur, 


had sent Mrs. Mowbray a small sum of money as a 
charitable gift, with a note containing some harsh allu- 
sions to the anticipated delinquency and disgrace of her 
unfortunate husband. The application worked; it was 
that las! stress upon the already broken heart which it 


could not sustain; sleep refused to come, but delirium 


did come 


; and, fortunately, in her ravings, she constantly 
reverted to the pleasant prospects which bad been held 
out to her by the doctor. 


‘Anne, Sophia, Bernard!” cried she, naming her 
children ; “where are you?) Why don’t you awake? 
I'his day we are to set out for Brighton or Hastings. 
You shall roam on the beach again, and I shall wander 
on my favourite green fields at Falmer.” 

Mowbray rejoice: to hear her speak thus, for he thought 
it was only natural, but her eyes glared at him without 
recognition. He assured her over and over, of the timely 


} 


eid which had beea brought in abundance by his friend, 


Schonfeldt, but her replies were not an answer. She 
recked not his words; she understood him not, but per- 
sisted in her own wild ravings. This world had become 
to her a sphere of conceptions and dreams only; she 
had no longer any sensibility for present objects or pre- 
sent interests. The mind, of course, still existed, but 
| the organic media by which it was attached to the ma- 
terial world were irretrievably injured, and about to be 
withdrawn for ever. She died next morning. 
Schonfeldt remained ; he watched over his quondam 
| benefactor, and did all that a friend could do. He wished 
| to have removed Mowbray to his cottage at Bayswater, 
but my unfortunate hero would not be advised nor 
| guided. He still exists, and has subsided from a state 
| of outrageous madness into one of helpless drivelling 
| idiocy, in which condition he may be found by any one 
| who chooses or chances to knock at the door of No, 45 
| in the Fair, Fleet Prison. 


Duntan Gran. 


We know not if ever we were so much amused at any 
translation as at the following attempt to clothe some of 
The work 


| was published in Paris in 1826, but for the specimen we 


| the comic songs of Burns in a French dress. 


are indebted to the last number of Black» ood’s Maga- 
zine, in which the songs are given in both languages. 


« Duncan Gray came here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ; 

On blithe Yule night when we were fu’, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 

Look’d asklert and =nco skeigh, 

Ga:t poor Duncan stand abeigh, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


“ Duncan fleech’d and Duncan pray’d, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t; 
Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 
Cirat his een baith bleer’t and blin’, 
Spak o’ louping o’er a linn ; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


« Time and chance are but a tide, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t: 
Sligbted love is sair to bide, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t: 
Shall I like a fool, quo’ he, 
For a haughty hizzie die ? 
She may gae to France fur me, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


“ How it comes, let doctors tell, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t: 
Meg grew sick as he grew hail, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't: 
Something in her bosom wrings, 
For relief a sigh she brings; 
And O! her een they speak sic things ! 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


« Duncan was a lad o’ grace, 
| Ha, ha, the wooing o't: 
Maggie’s was a piteous case, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 
Doncan could na be her death, 
Rising pity smoor'd his wrath : 
Now they’re crouse and cantie baith, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t.” 


Duncan Grap. 


| Duncan Gray vint ici pour faire sa cour, pendant une 
| nuit joyeuse de Noél, que nous étions tous gris. Mag- 
j gie,* & son aspect, leva la téte bien haut; la tourna 
| d’un autre coté avec mépris, ce gui forca le pauvre 
| Duncan a se tenir q une distance respectueuse, 





| Duncan pria et supplia . . . Maggie resta sourde com. 
me les roches d’Ailsa.t Duncan sortait et rentrait en 
| poussant toujours de gros soupirs, en pleurant jusqu’, 


| n’y plus voir, et parla d’aller se noyer. .. . 





“Les temps et les événements ne sont qu'un flux et 
reflux: On supporte dificilement un amour dédaign , 
I] s’ecria done: Quoi! je mourrai comme un fou pour 
une fillette hautaine! qu'elle aille courir la France 
pour moi !+ 


“ Que les docteurs nous disent comment cela s’est fait ; 
mais Maggie est devenue malade en proportion que 
Duncan a guéri; un trouble s’est glissé dans son ame, 

. . » Pour se soulager elle pousse des soupirs, et ses 
yeux ont parlé de guelquechose..... 


Duncan était un garcon genereux ; l'état de Maggie 
inspirait la pitie! !. . . . Duncan ne pouvait la laisser 
mourir!.... Sa pitie se développa donc au point de 
Vemporter sur sacolére. . . . . Maintenant ils sont tous 
les deux gais et contens.” 


——— 


WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WI’ AN 


AULD MAN! 





«« What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
| What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man! 
Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie 


To sell her poor Jenny for siller and lan’! 


‘‘ He’s always compleenin’ frae morning to e’ening, 
He hoasts and he hirples the weary day lang ; 
He’s doylt and he’s dozen, his blude it is frozen, 

O dreary’s the night wi’ a crazy auld man. 


“ He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
I never can please him do a’ that I can; 

He’s peevish and jealous of a’ the young fellows, 

O dool on the day I met wi’ an auld man! 


“ My auld auntie Katie upon me takes pity, 
I'll do my endeavour to foliow her plan ; 

I’ll cross him and wrack him, untilI heart-break him, 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan.” 


LA JEUNE EPOUSE ET LE VIEUX MARI? 


* Que peut faire une jeune épouse avec un vieux mari! 


. . . « Maudite soit l’avarice qui tenta ma mére de ven- 
dre sa pauvre Jenny pour de la terre et de l’argent. 


« Du matin jusqu’au soir il ne cesse de se plaindre! 
.... il tousse et piétine tout le long de l’ennuyeuse 
journée; il est stupide et engourdi, son sang est glace... 
... Ah! qu’elles sont donc tristes les nuits passées 
avec un vieillard infirme ! 


“ Toujours il gronde et grommeéle, et bourdonne, et se 
fache! Quoique je fasse je ne puis jamais le rendre 
content; il est bourru, et jalous de tous les jeunes gar- 
cons! .... Maudit soit le jour od je rencontrai un 
vieil homme ! 


“ Ma vieille tante Katie prend pitie de moi... . . Je 
ferai mon possible pour suivre ses conseils: Je le contra- 
rierai, je le tourmenterai, jusqu’a ce que j’ai brisé son 
cur; et alors de son vieux cuivre je m’achéterai une 
casserolle neuve.”’§ 


We have seen some other translations in the same 
style, which we wish we had at hand: One of them 
running thus—* Guillaume Wastle demeurait sur Tweed, 
a un lieu qu’on appellait Linkumdoddie;” another, “ Eb! 
sifflez, et je viendrai & vous, mon garcon ! Quoique mon 
pére et ma mére deviendraient fous, Eh! sifflez,” &c. 





+ “Ce rocher immense s’éleve dans la mer qui borde 
le comté of Burns est né.” 

+“ Ce que signifie cette locution, n’est pas expriimé 
chez nous d’une mani¢re aussi decente,” 

§ “Il est inutile d’expliquer le sens de cette phrase 





| * « Marguerite.” 


proverbiale.” 
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BY EARL MULGRAVE, 


Author of “ Matilda,” “ Yes and No,” &c. 


Take but degree away—untune that string, 
And hark! what discord follows —SaaksPeare. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


« What’s in a name?” is a question to which, per- 
haps, a bookseller would be apt to reply—* More than 
incets the eye.” With some suspicion of this kind, I 
have hesitated much what title to prefix to the following 


pages. 


I might, it is true, have been satisfied with the safe | 


expedient of any two or three mellifluous, though 
unmeaning syllables, in the shape of a proper name; 
put I was anxious, if possible, rather to explain the cha- 
racier than to record the family appellation of my hero 
—if hero that person must be called whose failings and 
whose errors occupy most of these pages. 

If I had been writing in French, « L’Homme Diffi- 
cile’ would most nearly have defined the character I 
meant to portray ; but there is no synonymous phrase 
in English, “The Fastidious Man” did not quite 
please me. Tam myself fastidious as to the use of the 


term, “the Man,” in a title explanatory of character. | 


«“ Fastidiousness” is not euphonious, still less « Fasti- 
diosity,” which Johnson passes current. 

Under these dilliculties, I have left my hero to speak 
for himself, without introduction; and taking what 
would, perhaps, at first have been the more gallant 


course, | have attempted to draw the attention of the | 


reader to the diversity of female character, arising, in 
great part, from difference of situation, under the form, 
and with the title of « ‘The Contrast.” 

One word more, kind reader, in the shape of an 
humble petition for that general indulgence which no 
one can feel more than myself how much I require. 


CHAPTER I. 


Will Fortune never come with both hands full, 

But write her fair words still in foulest letters ? 

She either gives a stomach and no food 

(Such are the poor in health) or else a feast 

And takes away the stomach: such are the rich 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. SwHaksreare. 


Your servant and your friend; 





One that attends your ladyship’s commands. Isip. 
She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 

Which certain people call a certain age, 

Which yet the most uncertain age appears. B.RON 


In that iron age when Frenchmen marched “ en 
masse”’ from Madrid to Moscow; when continental 
traveling was effected by drawing not bil/s, but 


swords ; when cannon, not credit, gave to strangers | 


the comforts of home in foreign lands, then were the 


locomotive propensities of the peaceable portion of 


our countrymen necessarily confined within the nar- 
row limits of our sea-girt island. Impatient at being 
thus temporarily dammed up, the stream of society 
annually flowed outwards from the metropolis down 


to the extremest low-water mark of the different | 


bathing places. 
It was during this period that a large party had 


assembled, at the conclusion of the London season, | 


at the hospitable mansion of Sir North Saunders. 


Sir North’s father had been a great contractor in | 


those days when contracts were worth something ; 
and, having realised an immense sum in the course 
of the American war, he, in gratitude, christened his 
son and heir after that minister, to whose persevering 
profusion he owed all to which he would be heir. 
When the almost unanimous voice of an indignant 
nation had closed the disastrous struggle, Sir Simon 
Saunders (as the contractor and first baronet was 
called) was, after a time, completely puzzled how 
to act. 

During the first rapid succession of short and in- 
consistent administrations, he stuck by the treasury 
with a tenacity as to place, and versatility as to per- 
sons, worthy of that renowned vicar, whose peculiar 
talents in that lire have become proverbial. Yet, 
as upon the permanent ascendency of the Pitt party 


THE CONTRAST. 
| of that day, he found that retrenchment and reform 
j ware the watchwords at head-quarters, he, in dis- 


gust, threw up the whole concern, laid out some of 
previously acquired spoil in the purchase of 


| his 
| Hornscliff Abbey, and retired to that beautiful re- 
| treat, thinking that, at any rate, a country gentleman 
| contractor was not a greater contradiction in terms, 
than a patriot minister. 

He was not, however, long condemned to pretend 
toe enjoy a state of existence so uncongenial to all his 
tastes and habits; and his son and heir, Sir North, 
not only succeeded in full to all the acquirements of 
his father’s later years, but also inherited, in all its 
| original freshness, that turn of mind which had in 
youth raised Sir Simon from nobody. 
| It was not therefore to be expected that he would 


| long bury himself in the solitudes of Hornscliff Ab- 

bey, more especially as, coming of age soon after 
| the breaking out of the revolutionary war, and hav- 
ing a great deal of parliamentary interest, the same 


| minister who had disappointed the expectations of 


| the father, now acting upon a differert system, grant- 
| ed upon many occasions the utmost demands of the 
son. 

From this time for nearly twenty years, Sir North 
continued in heart and soul nothing more nor less 
than a thorough-paced trading politician; most anx- 
ious, nevertheless, to veil that character under the 
| reputation of a bon vivant, bel esprit, and connois- 
seur. ‘To these pretensions, since the last aygit day 
had given him a glimpse of his beautiful property at 
Hornscliff, he had added an eager desire to be 
thought an enthusiast in the picturesque. He had, 
| in imitation of some of his acquaintance, a service 
of china painted with views of the romantic envi- 
rons of his place; the beauties which the plates and 
dishes thus displayed, were, during the season, the 


during the ensuing summer. 

This many of them seemed nothing loath to do, 
particularly as they ascertained that the other artis/e, 
whose labours, in their opinion, no less profitably 
adorned the plates and dishes, was to continue his 
successful attempts to eclipse the performance of the 
painter. 

‘¢ What a beautiful place it must be !”’ 
Madelina Manfred to her neighbour, young Lord 





eyes on her plate, and continued in a sentimental 





the sea as Lam. How sublime its eternal sameness! 
How grand its boundless limits! Oh, I could look 
on it for ever !”? she added, as she completely cover- 
|ed the German ocean with half a spoonful of bread 
sauce. ‘* Shall we adjourn there at the end of the 
season ?”’ continued the lady, with a peculiar em- 
phasis on that comprehensive monosyllable we. 

It was, indeed, to establish such an identity of in- 
terest between her and young Lord Castleton, as 
| would give her a common property in the use of the 
| first person plural, that she had been labouring all 
through the season. Lady Madelina Manfred was 
born a fool, but had through life cultivated that spe- 
cies of cunning which fools so often display in the 
| pursuit of an object, if they have one. The object 
| which she had been—I will not say for how many 
years, successfully pursuing, was admiration. To 
be sure, nature had assisted her with a pair of eyes 
which looked as if they could not but mean some- 
thing, and a voice, whose seductive tones could give 
a charm even to folly. Her husband was one of 
those good easy men, who seem as if only born to 
give their wives a name, in as much as their own is 
never by any chance heard after they have once ac- 
complished that purpose. Seasons had rolled on; 
and if Lady Madelina Manfred’s eye had lost some 
of its brilliancy, her complexion some of its bloom, 
and her form some of its freshness, there were still 
| many who were wilfully blind to such changes. As 
| Lord Castleton will, in the course of these pages, 
| have much to say for himself, it is unnecessary to 
| say any more for him at present, than that he was 
| but just nineteen ; and whatever opinion might then 


tone, ‘I hope that you are as passionately fond of 








constant theme of his conversation, coupled with | 
pressing invitations to his various acquaintance, that | 
as his boasted property was upon the coast, they | 
would make Hornscliff Abbey their sojourning place | 


said Lady | 


Castleton, as she pensively dropped her beautiful | 


be entertained of the /iaison lately formed between 
him and Lady Madelina, it was ne 
gossips said that there was a time when she had 
held him in her arms. 

To the attractions of the invitation to Hornsclifl 
Abbey, often urged by Sir North, and so sweetly 
echoed by Lady Madelina, Lord Castleton was not 
then in a frame of mind to be insensible, particularly 
as, In addition to all other reasons for accepting it, 
his guardians were very anxious that he should not ; 
and he therefore longed to show he was his own 
master, by putting himself completely at the dis- 
posal of Sir North and Lady Madelina, who had 
both the most deliberate designs, the one personal, 
the other political, upon his future independence. 

To Hornselifft Abbey, therefore, he transporte 
himself, as soon as he found that the waiters at the 
clubs monopolised the newspapers, and saunte1ing 
hackney coachmen elbowed him as they loung 
along the foot pavement. 

Lord Castleton was not by nature at all tl 
of being which the acquired habits of the last few 
months had made him appear, to all who had neve 
known him before. ‘The parting jolt of his carriage 
moving off the London pavement, seemed to shak« 
from his nature much of that affectation with which 
the season had enerusted it; and the first breath of 
pure country air, as he cleared the last cockney villa, 
seemed to revive in their springy freshness many of 
those early feelings and tastes, which, however faded 
for a time, can at nineteen hardly be irrecoverably 
seared and withered. 


scandal, when 


| 


= ¢ 
lal SOT 


As he approached his destination, his spirit seem- 
ed to expand with the bolder features of the moun- 
tain scenery by which he found himself surrounded. 


Though within the immediate limits of Sir North’ 
domain, the effect was almost ludicrous of the at- 
tempts which had evidently been hastily and recent- 
ly made to cripple and confine the bold and gigantic 
shapes which nature here displayed, in the scanty 
and servile livery of a The contrasts 
thus produced were quite comical. Rugged rocks 
were encircled by invisible railings ; cast-iron bridges 
swung across the wildest glens; Chinese pagodas 
rose out of mountain heather; gilt wire aviaries were 
dotted about in solitudes, where eagles might have 
stooped, or black game brooded ; and Thames wher- 
ries were moored by silken cords along the banks of 
the shallow, but rapid torrent, which rushed over a 
recky bed to the sea. 

At the Abbey itself, these contradictions wer 
more various and more numerous, though perhaps 
not more striking. It requires nothing else but an 
unlimited command of money to transport, in an in 
credibly short space of time, ail the contents of a 
London upholsterer’s shop to the remotest and mos 
uncivilised corner of the kingdom; and due activity 
had been shown in attending to Sir North’s order, 
that Horncliff Abbey should, without delay, be fur- 
nished from cellar to attic. The building itself, 
situated in one of those snugly sheltered but roman- 


dress place. 


tic glens, where in former times the monks had 
generally the good taste to fix, remained one of th 
best preserved and most perfect specimens of tl 

abbey-gothic style of architecture; it was not to be 
expected that any furniture, thus hastily huddled to- 
gether, should be in perfect keeping with the walls 


> was therefor 





by which it was surrounded ; less ca 
taken that one part should tally with the 
articles of every description were crammed in 
the rooms, with the same ill-assorted propinquity 
which they stood in the warehouses, whence they 
had been removed wholesale. 

But neither French paper on cedar panels, ni 
ragile wherries on mountain torrents, secmed so 
nuch misplaced, as did some of the company w! 
sir North had collected to witness his insti on 

Many men, whose utmo 


rest, al 


a 


as a country gentleman. 


previous pedestrian feat had been daily gliding from 
their offices along the smooth flags of Parliament 
street to make a house, and ladies, who thought it 
an exertion to step from their carriage across a broad 


trottoir on a morning visit, were now expected to 
thread tangled brakes, and to climb over rugged 
rocks, in search of the picturesque. 

Sir North was determined, however, to play what 
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232 
is called the whole game; and the very day after the 
arrival of Lord Castleton, bad been fixed on for a dis- 
tant excursion, to a romantic bay on the coast; the 
had been much vaunted by the Rev. 

e picturesque-loving rector of the adjoin- 
ing parish, who, upon these occasions, acted as guide, 
and wasted a great deal of intelligence, taste, and en- 
thusiasin, upon parties generally both indifferent and 
ignorant; and took a considerable deal of useless trouble 
in endeavouring to cultivate a mutual spirit of good-will 
between the wild scenes he loved and their present super- 
refined visiters, by smoothing rugged inhospitalities on 
one side, and endeavouring to cultivate a feeling of ad- 
miration on the other. 


veauuties of which 


Mr. Turner, th 


———— 
CHAPTER II. 

here is a clulf whose high and beetling head 
y in the confined deep 
Bring to it SHAKSPEARE 
y Ww trained (ogether in their childhood, 

And there tr 
Affection as cannot choose but branch now Isiv. 


ted between them such an 


Lord Castleton, in accordance with the claim which 
we have seen Lady Madelina had established to a com- 
mon property with him in the use of the monosy!lable 
‘we,’ had passed the evening in hanging over the sofa, 


on which she gracefully reclined, apart from the rest of 


the world, within the recess of a roseate draperied tent, 
into which a ci-devant oriel window had been converted. 

On the next eventful morning the ladies were to per- 
form the first part of the expedition in open carriages, 


the gentlemen on horseback; when the road no longer | 


admitted of such civilised modes of conveyance, the 
ladies were to be transferred to dunkeys, and the men to 
try their pedestrian powers. Lord Castleton had escorted 
Lady Madelina to her carriage, and had started, with 
one hand on the barouche door, and the other promoting, 
through the medium of his horse’s mouth, that sort of 
curveting canter which made conversation during pro- 


gress easy; but before they were even out of sight of 
the abbey, his attention was diverted by the oft repeated 
cry, just behind him in his host’s voice, of «Soho! soho! 


and looking back, he caught occasional 
glimpses even of the highest guérite of Hornscliff, in 
short of the whole of poor Sir North’s country-seat, be- 
The fact was 
that Sir North’s stable, like his house, had been furnish- 


quiet there !” 


tween his eguestrian seat and his saddle. 
cd wholesale and indiscriminately ; but as a sofa is easier 
Sir North’s figure and ha- 
bits were much more adapted to the one than the other, 
the want of proper 


to sit than a horse, and as 


selection was here infinitely more 
inconvenient. Lord Castleton, seeing the Imminent 


danger in which his host was, could do no other than 


offer to change with him. 


This proposal Sir North re- 


ceived without the slightest scruple, which, considering 


tr 


treme case of self-preservation could justify. Though 
his new rider did not find much difficulty in managing 
the unruly beast, yet as Lady Madelina’s nerves no 
longer allowed Lord Castleton to ride by the side of the 
carriage, he was left, upto the time of quitting these 
vehicles, more unoccupied than he otherwise would have | 


that at the time |! 


iend to th 


e thought he was consigning his young 
merciless power of the most terrific animal 
in creation, was a conduct which nothing but an ex- 


been, to admire the increasing beauty of the surrounding 


scencry. 


eve 
tations into whi 


occasionany in 


A train of thoughts long neglected, and a tone of 
feeling of late untouched, seemed to revive within him, 
under the impression of outward objects, to which his 
had been now for some time a stranger. The medi- 

h he was thus insensibly led, were only 


HT terrupted by the bungling explanations 


attempted by Sir North of the‘different objects they 


passed, as he mistook in attempting to re-state the in- 


} } 


formation he had received from the Rev. Mr. Turner. 
These explanatory observations of Sir North became 
more frequent, as his equanimity was by degrees revived 


by the confidence he felt, after th 1e change of steeds, in 
hi iis restored safety; as he himself technic ally expre ssed 


t, * His seat was now as eecure as old Sarum.” 
" said Sir North, « the secluded situa- 
ion of these Druidical remains, which have withstood 
es af centuries, there to your right.” 

‘The Druidical remains [ showed you,” said Mr. 
Zurmer, 12 an under tone, and as much in Sir North’s 


> } 
‘ Pray, observe, 
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rer as the height of the little white pony he was riding | 
the left.” 


that which I see to the right ?” 

“The remains of a windmill, pulled down by order 
of the magistrates, for its neighbourhood to the high 
road,” replied the reverend Cicerone. 

This little mistake of Sir North’s rather checked the 
torrent of his information, till, after passing a beautiful 
variety of highland and lowland, in crossing a succes- 
sion of ridges, they at length arrived at the entrance of 
the rocky glen, through which they were to wind their 
way down to the sea. Here they were obliged to leave 
carriages and horses, as there was no longer any better 
road than the timber track by which the produce of Sir 
North’s woods was annually taken to be shipped. 

Lord Castleton, still in close attendance on Lady 
Madelina, after smoothing many little difficulties, and 
soothing many affected alarms in settling her upon her 
donkey, prepared to lead the animal down the path, into 
the wild and romantic scene whose bold features at every 
step became more striking. 

He looked up on one side at the fantastic forms of the 
venerable trunks whose roots had for centuries been en- 
twined in the rocky crags from which they grew, but 
whose wide-spreading branches then luxuriated in the 
green vigour of a summer foliage; and he looked down 
on the other at the clear unruffled surface of the brook, 
which ran murmuring below them. He scented the 
freshnegs of the hitherto untrodden fern, as his feet pass- 
ed over it, and he then cast his eyes upon the fascinating 
but fané beauty by his side, and felt that there was some- 
| thing uncongenial in visiting such a scene under the 

protection of such a guardian genius, one certainly bet- 
ter adapted to the artificial state in which he had been 
lately living, than to the freshness and nature of the 
present. Her personal charms, too, no longer in their 
| first bloom, suited better the softened light of the shaded 
boudoir than the searching glance of the evening sun, 
to which they were now exposed, as vpon approaching 
the sea the wood no longer afforded the same shelter 
from its rays, and against the effect of which the utmost 
| skill in the management of the pink parasol could not 
| always guard its mistress, thwarted as her efforts were 
| by the constant windings of the steep path by which 
they descended, and the rough motions of the humble 
donkey on which she was mounted; and even those 
graceful limbs, whose slightest movement had had its 
| charm when stretched with studied ease upon the luxu- 





rious sofa, were now necessarily cramped into angles on 
| an awkward side-saddle. 

All these circumstances, though not embodied in the 
shape of distinct doses towards effecting Lord Castle- 
ton’s cure, had not been witbout their effect upon him. 
They had both been for some time silent, when, just be- 
fore the last angle in the glen was to open to them that 

| sea-view which was the object of their expedition, Lord 
| Castleton stopping to re-arrange some part of Lady 
Madelina’s dress, which the uneasy motion of the don- 
key had discomposed, his ear caught for the first time 
the soothing sound of the measured breaking of the 
| waters in their regular rise and fall against a sloping 
| shore. 

The very idea of eternal sameness with which this 
| sound never fails to impress a romantic fancy when un- 
expectedly heard, has in itself a tendency to recall the 
different circumstances, to revive the faded feelings, and 
to connect the distant spots in which its unvaried mono- 
tony has met the ear. 

It may already have been seen that Lord Castleton 
was by nature sufficiently romantic, and therefore he was 
immediately involved in a labyrinth of thick-coming re- 
collections, which completely took off his attention from 
the occupation which would lately not have been with- 
out its interest, when all his pleasing reveries were dis- 
pelled by that voice, whose tones he so much admired, 
jarring upon his ear in mal-apropos enquiry. “So, after 
all, Lady Waitfort could not get asked to Lady Dela- 
cour’s ball ?” 

The disgust that he felt at this ill-timed turn to bis 
though's, he was not obliged to express; for just then 
they came within sight of the beautiful bay to which 
they had been destined, and even Lady Madelina could 
not help exclaiming, * What a sweet spot!” 


would enable him to reach, “ are half a mile farther to | 


«“ Pardon me, my good sir,” said Sir North, “ what is 


priate expression for admiration of such a scene; but 
Lord Castleton was too grateful to her at the time for 
| showing any feeling on the subject, to object to the apt- 
ness of the terms in which she vented it. 

The “sweet spot” was a deeply indented bay, sur- 
rounded with perpendicular ciiffs of a great height, 
which, towards the two extremities of the inlet, cut the 
water in the shape of boldly jutting crags. In the centre 
they were intersected by the deep glen through which 
the party had descended; at the bottom of which the 
mountain stream found its way to the sea; and even 
down to the beach, the sides of this glen were covered 
with fine trees and thriving shrubs; a rare circumstance 
in our northern latitudes. 

There was in the solitude of the scene itself, and the 
grandeur of the outlines by which it was enclosed, that 
which seemed to mark it as a spot where, in one of her 
angry moods, Nature might choose to threaten some of 
those more awful and sublime appearances which she 
sometimes assumes; but at present, the gaiety of the 
season, the mildness of the air, the splendour of the set- 
ting sun, and the calmness of the sea, the sameness of 
whose measured splash against the shore was not broken 
by the slightest swell from without, produced no more 
than a pleasing sensation of repose. There was no hu- 
man habitation visible from the seashore; but on one of 
the banks which formed the sides of the glen about half 
way from the summit to the shore, just on the single 
spot where the slope was more gradual, some smoke was 
seen curling from behind a grove of dwarf oaks; and 
still higher, taking advantage of a southern exposure, 
there appeared a garden, which ran upwards, till the cliff 
again becoming too perpendicular, it only communicated 
with the top by means of some steps cut in the rock, 
evidently with great attention to safety and even con- 
venience. Judging by the little that could be seen of 
the environs of this dwelling, it might either be the re- 
sidence of some retired mariner, who chose to pass his 
latter days upon an acquired competence, stil] within 
sight, though safe from the attacks of that element which 
had been the scene of his earlier adventures ; or it might, 
on the other hand, be the dwelling of some opulent 
farmer, who had sought the shelter of this southern 
slope, from that exposure to which the upper land must 
there be subject. 

At first, the party imagined that they were the only 
living creatures that at present tenanted the semicircular, 
shores of the bay ; but upon passing the angle of a rock 
which projected almost to the water’s edge, Lord Castle- 
ton and Lady Madelina discovered two youthful figures 
leaning against the gunwale of a solitary fishing-boat, 
which was moored close up to the cliff. The eldest of 
these two seemed a stout healthly-looking lad of about 
sixteen, with a well-made figure and rather a handsome 
head, though, for the age which his general appearance 
indicated, his person was strong set and square, and his 
countenance marked and decided. His dress evidently 
bespoke a nautical calling, though it was of that indefi- 
nite description which might belong to any rank in the 
service of the sea; his dark-blue jacket and trowsers 
were, however, quite new and apparently put on with 
some attention to effect; in his right hand he held by 
the middle a fresb-cut oaken staff, of that description 
which, among the lower orders, generally indicates an 
impending pedestrian journey, and which seemed equally 
weil calculated to lend its assistance to the legs in their 
regular labours, and, upon any extraordinary occasion, to 
give additional powers to the hand that held it. The 
top of this staff he leaned against his mouth, his eyes 
were intently fixed on the regular rise and fall of the 
waters before him, while the fingers of his left hand, 
which hung by his side, nervously grasped something, 
of which, as they half closed upon it, only the end of a 
blue riband appeared, By his side stood one of those 
figures, which occasionally and unexpectedly cross our 
path, to put us again in good humour with human nature, 
and prevent our being entirely disgusted with the endless 
varieties of ugliness of which the mortal macbine is capa- 
ble, by showing, on the other hand, the perfection of 
which the same conformation is sometimes susceptible 
in every rank and all situations. Here, a form, which 
among the nob'y-born would have been said to bear the 
stamp of high birth—which, in the land of ancient tra- 
dition and sculptured authority, would have been said to 
show the signs of pure classical extraction, was found 





Now a sweet spot was not exactly the most appro- 


lowly born in an obscure corner of a rugged clime. Even 
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the delicacy, which gave an unlooked-for charm to the 
appearance of one in that situation, was enhanced by 
her extreme youth. She was two years younger than 
her companion ; and, though tall of her age, slight, and 
still childish in her form: the natural cheerfulness of her 
innocent countenance was then clouded by some present 
sorrow, which added to the interest she was calculated to 
inspire. Her right arm leaned lightly on the shoulders 
of her companion, and her eye, in which a tear still 


trembled, was fixed upon the hand which held the | 


riband. 

« What a perfect study for Gainsborough!” said Lord 
Castleton, as he and Lady Madelina stopped to gaze on 
the youthful couple, of whom the angle of the rock had 
given them, unobserved, so near a view. 

« Gainsborough !” said Lady Madelina, “I thought 
he made people with waspish waists and powdered hair ; 
I am sure I never saw such a figure as he has made of 
Aunt Theodosia, in the picture gallery at Lumberhead 
hall.” 

« Alas, poor Gainsborough! the native offspring of 
his tasteful imagination are no more like my Aunt Theo- 
dosia, than that beautiful girl is like a 
finish the sentence, but the look he gave might have 
said more than was either civil or welcome, had not the 
horizontal sun at that moment fortunately caused the in- 
terposition of the pink parasol. 





——— 
CHAPTER III. 


One of those forms which flit by us when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face ; 
And oh the loveliness at times we see 


In momentary gliding! Byron. 


—— —-—— My love to Hermia 
Melted as doth the snow; seems to Ine now 
As the remembrance of an idle gaud, 


Which in my childhood I did dote upon. SMAKSPEARE. 


“] think this would be a good place to pick a bit,” | 


gasped Sir North, as he came up with Castleton and 
Lady Madelina, puffing in such a manner, as showed 
that his fat sides felt the difference between the smooth 
bags of Downing street and the shingles of the sea beach. 
“LT advise no one,” be added, turning to the rest of the 


party, “ to spare the cold meat, for we have not the least | 
I told you last night, | 


chance of being back for dinner. 
Lady Madelina, if we did not breakfast before twelve, 


we could not do it; and Mr. Turner says, that the lane | 
where the carriages are to meet us, at the top of the cliff, | 
“‘ Here, my lad,” said he, | 


is fourteen miles from home. 
to the seafaring youth, * run and call those servants with 
the baskets, and your sister can get us some water lrom 
the brook.” 


“She is not my sister,” said the lad, without stirring | 


a step. 

“ Not his sister!” exclaimed Lady Madelina; “ then 
upon my word, my pretty girl, you begin in time, and, | 
declare, we interrupted a flirtation.” 

« But I am his cousin,” eagerly added the girl, as if 


instinctively claiming the relationship, as a justification | 


of what she could not have known. For flirtation, that 
sickly creation of crowded idleness, was equally unknown 
in name and in nature, on the silent and solitary shores 
of Morden Bay. 

The rest of the party having now come up, the ser- 
vants also arrived with the provisions, though the lad 
had disregarded Sir North’s authoritative address to him 
tv summon them. The guests hardly casting a glance 
around, certainly not wasting an enquiry about the beau- 
tiful scene, where they found themselves, proceeded at 
once to what appeared the real object of the expedition 
—the cold collation which they had brought so many 
miles to eat in a peculiarly uncomfortable manner. 
They might, perhaps, in the intervals of this important 
occupation, have vented a few commonplace expressions 
of admiration; but, unfortunately for Mr. Turner’s feel- 
ings, who endeavoured several times to lead the conver- 


the long-expected demise of one of the oldest supporters 
of the party to which they belonged, they found ample 
food for conversation, not in lamenting his loss, but in 
discussing the various pretensions of the probable claim- 


ants for his government, his garter, his regiment, and his | 


sinecure, At length after this had continued some time, 


4 THE CONTRAST, _ 


| ‘arising young man,” on the ministerial side of the 


house, who had many years to look forward, befure he 
could hope to put in a claim for any thing of the sort 
they were discussing, took advantage of a pause to make 
an abrupt turn in the conversation, by saying, “ Capital 
shooting, I should think in the covers up that glen, Sir 
North ?” 

«“ Yes, sir,” interposed the lad, who had been still 
leaning against the boat behind the party, and until now 
a silent spectator of their proceedings; * the surest place 
in all the country side, to tind the first woodcock, and sv 
uncle says, before my time.” 

«“ What do you know about woodcocks, my young 
friend?” said Sir North: “do you know, I am afraid 
that you and your uncle are little better than poachers ?”” 

“Uncle rents the Bankside farm, as did his father 
afore him; and when our south intack is in stubble, 
when I am staying with uncle, we go out coursing some- 
times, and of a fine afternoun, he takes his gun with him 





He did not | 


up the glen to look for birds.” 

| Very wrong, very wrong all this,” said Sir North. 

| « Who is your landlord ?” 

«“ T never seen him, but the Baronet Saunders, Esquire, 

| I think they call him.” 

| Ay, ay, I was afraid so,” said Sir North. 
comes of neglecting to give these poor creatures the 

| blessing of a country gentleman’s residence on his estate 

| —totally disorganises society,—turns the farmers into 

| poachers ; this must not be so in future: no, my friends, 

| I must do my duty in the country as well as in town. 

| So, my lad, you say, you never saw your uncle’s land- 

| loid, Sir North Saunders 7” 

} «No; but once I saw lawyer Drainem, when he came 

| to collect half-year’s rent, and I suppose that be much 

| the same thing.” 

|  * Well, now you may tell your uncle that you have 
seen me, Sir North Saunders ; and tell him, that 1 mean 
to give my tenants the benefit of my presence, to arrange 

| all this upon the proper footing.” 


pproaching the object which, during this conversation, 


company your cousin on his sporting excursions !”” 

“No, sir,” said she. “I have seen much less of 
George, since he has taken to coursing, and now we are 
going to lose him entirely.” 

+ How so?” 
| To-morrow he leaves us to serve his time in the sea- 
faring line, with another uncle, who is captain and part 
owner of a vessel in the transport service.” 

“ And you are afraid that he will forget Morden Bay, 
|and his favourite cousin, and would therefore like to 
follow him?” 

“If he forgets me, I should not so forget myself as to 
recollect him,” said the little girl with a dignity which, 
| from one of her age and station, surprised Lord Castle- 
}ton. She then continued, in a more childish tone: 

“ Nor would I leave my only home, my flowers, my 
| daisies, my daily occupations, and my shells, for to fol- 
low any one friend.” 

“Then I am sure, if I were your friend George, I 
would not leave Morden Bay, and the pretty prize 
which for him it contains, for all the rest of the 
world.” 


The language of flattery fell for the first time on the | 
unpractised ear to which it was addressed ; for it never | 


had been cousin George’s way to say soft things. She 
knew not what the words meant, or indeed that they 


meant any thing ; but there is an instinct in every female | 


breast, which returns a responsive echo to tones, such as 
those in which this otherwise commonplace expression 
was uttered. One moment she cast her eyes upwards 
on the face of him who unexpectedly addressed her thus, 
then as suddenly withdrawing them, and striving to hide 
the first conscious blush that had ever tinged her pure 
and innocent countenance, she drew upwards the sum- 
mer-bonnet, which she slung across her shoulders, and 


| pointing to the path by which most of the party had | 
sation that way, they had met the post on the road, and ! 
as the newspapers of that day contained the account of 


already begun to ascend, she motioned Lord Castleton to 

| fullow. 

| As they ascended the cliff, he made commonplace 
enquiries as to what her family consisted of, and learned 
that she was the only child of a father, whom she named 
in a tone of true affection, and a mother, whom she 

| nentioned respectfully, but apparently with some degree 

| of restraint; beyond them her kin (and as she would 


« This | 


“And you, my pretty girl,” said Lord Castleton, | 


ja 
| had been engrossing most of his attention, “do you ac- | 
| 
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have said her ken,) was confined to her aunt, a single 
woman, who lived in a lone house round the next point, 
and of whom she spoke warmly, and “ Cousin George,” 
of whom her present questioner did not ask much, and 
she answered less, 

Whilst he still kept multiplying unnecessary enqui- 
ries, and giving by his manner to the most trifling an air 
of interest, he purposely lingered by the way, till his 
fuir guide at length suggested that they shuuld either 
mend their pace, or lessen their distance, by taking a 
short but steep cut, which in a direct line joined the 
regular path again, after that, by an easy rise, had tra- 
versed two long sides of an acute angle; * for,” said she, 
“if we do not mind, sir, the rest of your party will 
have passed our gate before we reach it; and though 
mother is not much given tu seeing company, I am sure 
she would not like those ladies to go by her door with- 
out biding a bit to rest; and that poor lady looks as if 
she needed it, and the lusty gentleman isn’t fit to help 
one so weak as her,” pointing to Lady Madelina, who 
had been obliged to accept Sir North as Lord Castle- 
ton’s substitute, in ascending the cliff_—an aflair for 
which he was peculiarly disqualified, the action of his 
| lungs being so much greater than that of his imds. He 
had stopped at the corner, really to recover breath, but 
under pretence of venting bis admiration of the pros- 
pect, of which he was gasping for an encomium, in 
most wheezy interjections. Lady Madelina’s eye, whilst 
affecting to follow the diflerent directions in which his 
| cane was pointed, had dropped on the figure of Lord 
| Castleton ascending from below, and she was puzzling 
how to get up an attitude of interesting languos, whilst 
leaning on Sir North, who was unfortunately some 
inches shorter than herself, and of a figure which did 
not lend itself readily to group into the line of grace. 

“She seems dreadfully tired, that poor lady,” conti- 
nued Lucy, (such bad Lord C. found his companion’s 
name to be,) “and no wonder she should be; ’tis well 
| enough for a young girl like me to run up and down ten 
times a day, but ’tis rather a fasheous step this, and I’ve 
| known mother be almost as bad as she is.” 





This casual comparison to her mother did not give to 
Lord Castleton’s imagination a turn calculated to assist 
Lady Madelina’s attempts to excite his admiration at her 
present would-be interesting exhaustion ; and seeing that 
two more angles of the path would again bring him 
where the irksome duties of a “ patito” would be ex- 
| acted from him, he was disposed to remonstrate against 
his companion’s anxiety to hurry upwards, and do the 
honours of her humble roof, when a loud voice ex- 
claimed— 

“Sir North !—Castleton! Where are you? make 
haste, pray; only think, it wants but fifty minutes to the 
half hour bell.” 

This admonition came from a celebrated “ diner-out,” 
who, except once when he had passed a September on 
the “ pave” in London, never remembered the day when 
his dinner had been in such danger. 
| “And are you really going so soon?” said Lucy to 

Lord Castleton, observing that the above warning had 
accelerated the motion of every one of the various groups 
| on the sides of the cliff, and even induced Sir North to 
| give something like one effective tug to the arm of Lady 
Madelina. 

“ You see it does not depend upon me,” said Lord 
Castleton, * [ am under orders, but shall certainly linger 
| till the last.” 

“ [ should like much to know why you came at all,” 
said Lucy, with an archness which surprised her hearer. 
“| thought it had been to see the Bubbling Well, or the 
Black Glen, or the Dead Man’s Crag; but merely to 
walk down tbat burn side, to climb up this cliff, and 
bring all that fine food, when there was not even a table 
to eat it off! 
but when some came once before, they were two gentle- 
men painters, 

“ Yes, yes, artists, I suppose,” 


"Tis seldom we have seen a stranger here, 


said Lord Castleton ; 
“ and they were the only strangers you have ever seen 
before ?” . 
“Yes; but they stayed some days, 
| father’s; and when they went away, they left him in 
return the likeness of the bay, not as it is now, but all 
in a storm, done all over on a bit of the finest mahogany 
| wood, and its now at aunt Alice's, for mother said she 
| did not like such vanities, much more to have, summer 


and lodged at 








and winter, to look on the sea in that dreadful state ; | 
’twas bad enough when it really came so.” 

«“ Why any of us came I can hardly tell, my pretty | 
littie friend ; but for myself, though I have not seen the 
Bubbling Well, or the Black Glen, the walk up this | 
cliff has been so pleasant that I should be glad to come | 
again.” 

«- But you have been a long time about it,” said Lucy ; 


I wish you could see cousin George, how he climbs the 
side of yonder crag above our heads! when I call him, 
he is at the top before you can count fifty ; | don’t think, 
for all you like the cliff so much, you could do that, 
sir.” 

There was something in this invidious comparison | 
which did not please Lord Castleton, though he ought 
to have been no more burt atthe imputation of inferior- 
ity in such an accomplishment, than if he had found, 
six months afterwards, that he could not reef a main- 
topsail as well as cousin George. He replied, however, 
«I believe I ought to try that now, to have any chance 
ef rejoining my party; but before I go, though I have 
not stayed long enough to paint a picture like your last 
visiters, may this,” said he, unslinging a small French 
watch, which hung by a light gold chain round his 
neck, “ may this serve to remind you of these fleeting 
moments, and may it record for you many hours, as 
happy as the few last minutes it has marked for me.” 

«Tam sure aunt Alice would say I ought not to take 
this,” said Lucy, hesitatingly; “yet, perhaps, if you 
would not object, cousin George will want a watch now 
he is going to leave us, and it had better serve to remind 
him of me, than me of you; for 1 am afraid it is not 
like I should see a gentleman like you again, sir.” 

“To you I give it,” said Lord Castleton, “’tis for you 
to dispose of it as pleases you,” and throwing it round 
her neck, he rushed up the cliff with an activity which 
she could not have denied would have done credit to 
cousin George himself. Near the top he met that indi- | 
vidual descending from escorting the rest of the party ; 
a mutual “ good evening!” varied only by “ Sir!” on 
one side, and “ my lad!” on the other, and not in a very | 
cordial tone on either, was all that passed between them, 


Lord Castleton found his horse left in the care of a | 
groom ut the top of the cliff, with a request that he would 
follow the rest of the party as soon as possible, their re- 
turn having been much burried by the imminent danger 
to which they foresaw the various entrées would be ex- 
posed by their flagrant unpunctuality, for they were still 
fourteen hilly miles from Hornsclitf! Abbey. Lord Cas- 
tleton, in his prese nt frame of mind, was not very anxi- 
ous to rejoin the party, and therefore regulating his pace 
so as just to keep them in sight at the opposite side of 
the various alternate ridges and dales they had to pass, 
resigned himself to his reflections, which it would be 
puzzling to present to the reader, in that connected form 
which they never assumed, ‘They began with a sigh to 
the charms of unsophisticated nature, which nature im- 
snediately assumed the form, and recalled the smile of 
Lucy Darnell. He then dwelt union of 
beauty and of innocence, which brought up for a mo- 
ment an unpleasant recollection of how he first saw her, 


sitting on the boat with cousin George; this he hastened 


on the rare 


to obliterate by imagining past habits of childish fami- 
l iritv, 
for years to come in his transport ship. 

He then thought of the soothing sensation of repose 
which he had embodied from the beautiful scenery of 
Morden Bay, and he invested the residence of Farmer 
Darnell with the character of the last chosen retreat of 


and then by fancying cousin George tossing about 


peaceful content in this troubled world. 
From that, as he caught a glimpse on the summit of 
the opposite bill of Lady Madetina’s Sol-pleurants, flut- 


be his late 


tering in t evening breeze, he recurred to 
“ liaison” with her; and his memory itnmediately col- 
lected with astonishing fidelity, every inciden: which had 
happened in i which, at the time, rather de- 
goutéd him, but which he had till then almost forgotten. 
As he urged on bis horse to join some of the party, who 
he saw had perceived him, and were waiting in conse- } 
qut he concluded with the determination that the 
first spare day he would again ride over alone to Mor- 
den Bay. But “a spare day” is not so easily found in 
the midst of such a party, by one whose actions none 


' ore 
$s progress, 


nce, 


imagined to be at his own disposal, and who, as the 
passive halt of Lady Madelina’s constantly repeated we | 
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was supp sed, of course, included in every arragnement 
she suggested. 
A country-house is the most unfavourable opportunity 


| for attempting to break chains which habit has riveted. 


The party consequently broke up, new prospects opened | 
upon Lord Castleton, and new pursuits were undertaken | 


without his having a second opportunity of visiting 


| Morden Bay. 


—>— 
CHAPTER IV. 
—-—— Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 
SHAKSPEARE. 
At one aind word their arms extending 
To clasp the neck of him who blest 
His cluld, 
In the romantic charm with which the fancy of the 
enthusiastic, though casual admirer of Modern Bay had 
invested all it contained, he had considered the retired 


aressing aud caress ‘d. ByRon, 


residence of the Darnell family as the chosen abode of 


content. He judged hastily ; and yet he might have en- 
guired farther, and reasoned more deeply without being 


undeceived. His opinion was founded on the tranquil 


beauty of the scene; and here he ran into the common | 


error of attributing the same effect from surrounding ob- 
jects on those to «the manner born,” as had just awak- 
ened in himselt, by recent comparison and contrast. It 
operated as a tonic on his feelings, just then palled with 
dissipation, “I'was * medicine to a mind diseased,” but 
only daily food to those who had never known any 


other: innocent and salubrious, no doubt, but producing | 


no excitement, and having no other effect on the moral 
system than regularly excluding many temptations to 
vice, 


He would have thought, however, his bypothesis | 


farther confirmed, if he bad learned that those who | 


dwelt there were in most comfortable worldly circum- 


stances, removed alike from the fears of want and the 
desire of ostentation ; that they had not even a neigh- 
bour to envy; that, human cares and ailings excepted, 
they were healthy alike in mind and body. And yet 
was it not the abode of content. 


tion, it had rather become portly than unwieldy; aod 
the good-humoured and cheerful expression of his laugh- 
ing eye, seemed to inspire sympathy at first sight. 

He had become acquainted with his present wife at 
the county town, during assize time. She was the 
daughter of a respectable tradesman, who was known as 
one of that peculiarly strict class, who put forth exclu- 
sive pretensions to monopolise righteousness; she had 
therefore received a very serious and unexceptionable 
education. Richard Darnell had done his best for many 
years to try to love her, and would at that very hour 
have been very much surprised if any body had told him 
that he had not succeeded, for he always assured his ac- 
quaintance at the market-town, to which he went once 
a week, “that for sixteen years he had been married to 
his missus, and he never had had so much as one occa- 
sion to find fault with her.” He dropped at these times 
all mention of those many occasions on which she had 
found fault with him, which had led to those altercations 
mentioned above. But there were few of bis friends 
who had not remarked, that of late years he never found 
the weather so bad as it used to be when it frequently 
prevented his coming at all to market; but that, on the 
contrary, he often found the distance in returning so 
much longer than formerly, that when dark and wet, he 
could not possibly reach home over night, but stayed till 
the next morning. His daughter he loved better than 
all the rest of the world put together; and when he re- 
turned from these excursions, and had not seen her for 
four and twenty hours, he would like to sit in the chim- 
ney-corner, with her slight form resting on his capacious 
knee, and picking out those of his adventures by the 
way best suited to meet her ear, would chat on for ever 
and ever, and ask no other reply than to see the expres- 
sion of his own laughing eye reflected in the softened 
likeness of his daughter’s delicate features. 

But these were, in Mrs. Darnell’s idea, moments of 
time most completely wasted, and she would generally 
interrupt them by demanding, “ why Richard would not 


| stir himself, and look after his nen, whom he had left a 


That it was not so, arose entirely from one circum- | 


stance, which would have been supposed incapable of 


having so much effect upon the happiness of those | 


around, by persons unaccustomed to observe by what | 


trivial causes the peace of families is sometimes disturb- 
ed. Mrs. Darnell was a most worthy woman, correct 
in all her inteniions, exemplary in the discharge of all 
her duties, from the religious down to the domestic ; but 


whole day without a master’s eye,” and by informing 
I.ucy, she thought “ her hands might be more profitably 
employed at her needle, than in hanging idly about her 
father’s neck.” 

Next to hanging about her father’s neck, her mother 
thought the most useless way in which Lucy’s hands 
were sometiines employed, was holding a book. That 
is, to do her justice, she drew the distinction between the 


use of a book as an amusement, or as a duty; as the 


she was a person of an unfortunately minute mind, with | 
a sort of clock-work regularity of sensations: with her, | 


each duty, of every degree, was, in its allotted succes- 
sion, of equal importance ; and, undisturbed by any de- 
viation into feeling, she not only observed them herself, 


but like the dial, pointed them out to all about her. Any | 


omission of the due decorum of any rule, she treasured 
up, not till it had been obliterated by subsequent punctu- 
ality, but till it was succeeded by some fresh deficiency ; 
by which means she contrived that she should never be 
without a grievance: not that she was ever in conse- 


quence loud or angry; this she would have thought | 


wrong; but she put oa a most provoking appearance of 


patient endurance, which was exactly the sort of look | 


her husband could least bear, and which inducing, in 
consequence, occasional violent ebullitions on his part, 
gave her the reputation amongst those who knew little 
of both, of suffering meekly under his violence, whilst 
the many more frequent occasions in which he had 
yielded at length, for the sake of repurchasing a smiling 
face at his domestic hearth, were unnoticed, because un- 
known. 

Dick Darnell, as he was familiarly called by those who 
had known him in his younger days, though now turned 
of forty, had in character much of the simplicity of a child, 
with warm affections, a cheerful temper, and a disposi- 
tion all who-e natural bias was good, though never 
much disciplined in the school of self-denial. It was 
lucky, perhaps, that he was born in a situation where 
temptations did not too much abound ; for there were 
moments in which he was supposed not to have been 
particularly successful in resisting those that had occa- 
sionally crossed his path. Now that he was no longer 
very young, his appearance would be best described by 


| the epithet hearty. His person had been handsome, and 


if its bulk had now increased beyond the proper propor- 


| 





latter she not only very properly enjoined the lecture of 
the psalms and lessons of the day, but enforced it so 
regularly, that one of Lucy’s delinquencies, to which 
most frequent plaintive allusion was made, was, that 
once she had inadvertently read the evening lesson in 
the morning, a fault which it was impossible to undo, 
but by doubling it, and reading the morning in the even- 
ing. All reading beyond this, whether history or fiction, 
she treated alike as vanity. 

The duty of letters she did not consider as that of a 
standing army to be sent abroad on the sea of know- 
ledge, to extend the empire of the mind; but merely as 
a sort of local militia, to be called out at stated times on 
this one home service. 

Such limitations as in this respect she put upon her- 
self, she would have exacted from Lucy, had not the 
latter been taught differently in the course of the fre- 
quent visits she made to the aunt, mentioned above. 
This aunt was an unmarried sister of Dick Darnell’s : 
some years his junior, she had come to establish herself, 
within the memory of Lucy, at a sinall but neat cottage 
round the next point, which had originally been built 
as a house of occasional call in bad weather, by a gen- 
tleman who had been sailing about in a yacht on that 
coast. 

She was a lone woman, who had evidently had her 
sorrows, not yet forgotten by herself, though never ob- 
truding their chiling contagion on the spirits of her 
young visiters, who always found her anxious to parti- 
cipate in their cheerfulness, though even at their though!- 
less years they sometimes noticed the effort that it 
required to enable her to assume an appearance contra- 
dicted by the care-worn character of her beauty, which, 
striking as that beauty still was, did not give the idea of 
a person so much younger than her brother as she re- 
ally was. 

It was curious to trace what is called a family like- 
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D 
altogether of another mould, and different habits had 


given the deportment of a different rank in life. If the 
resemblance could be traced to any definite feature, it 
Jurked in the benevolent smile of the mouth, of which 
hers was the miniature copy of his, though that which 
gave to his its joyous character, the sparkle of his laugh- 
ing eye, if it ever had existed in hers, was now prema- 
turely obscured. She lived entirely alone, with the 
attendance only of one maid-servant, and dependent for 
for society, (if she could be called dependent on that 
which she did not seem to require,) upon the frequent 
visits of her niece, the occasional calls of her brother, or 
his nephew George, and those, luckily, mere rare occa- 
sions on which Mrs. Darnell found ber way as far as her 
cottage, mildly to inurmur over her grievances. ‘hough 
always cheerfully receiving these separate visiters, the 
same disposition which, when she first came into the 
neighbourhood, made her decline her brother Richard's 
hospitable offer, to lodge her under his roof, seemed still 
to induce her to avoid the full family re-union at their 
own house; and the only place where she met them 
altogether, (and this she rarely missed,) was weekly in 
their common pew, at the parish church, three miles off. 
It is impossible to conceive two persons more diflerent 
in the detail of their dispositions, than Mrs. Darnell and 
this sister-in-law. 
home happy and comfortable, yet (one could almost as 
little tell how, as why,) contriving to turn every thing 
into a grievance: the other, to whom the world seemed 
to have done its worst, to have separated as an isolated 
being from its interests, yet the chosen confidant even 
of the changeful fancies of children, and occasionally 
sought as the depository of the complaints of her whom 
she so little resembled. 

The fact was, that Alice Darnell bad unconsciously 
assumed over her sister-in-law that influence which a 
strong mind can hardly fail of exerting over a weak one, 
This prevented her mother from objecting, as she other- 
wise might have done, to the loss of time occasioned by 
the frequent visits of Lucy to her aunt. There might, 
perhaps, be another reason for this. Alice Darnell, 
though still young, was in a precarious state of health, 
which had indeed been given by Richard as the reason 
for his sister’s wishing to retire there; and, as curiosity 
was not one of the flaws of his wife’s character, she had 
always believed this to be the only cause of that measure; 
but Miss Darnell’s fortune, for her rank in life, seemed 
considerable, and whom was she to leave itto! This 
was a consideration which often crossed Mrs. Darnell’s 
mind, as she had been educated in a school in which, 
in the midst of pious contempt for the vanities of this 
world, a beneficial distinction was always taken between 
its empty pleasures and its solid advantages. 

Alice Darnell had not what, in the enlarged sense, 


would have been called a library, but she had some | 


shelves well-stored with the common editions of the 
English classics. Lucy generally found her aunt occu- 
pied among these, but one thick octavo, she remarked, 
was a constant favourite. It was a compendious volume, 
for it contained all Shakspeare. In answer to her niece’s 
question, ‘« Why she read it so often?” she said, “ This 
is the world in which alone I wish to live. As long as 
this little book is left me, Iam less alone, more in the 
midst of human nature, than in the most crowded city.” 

For once she spoke more according to her own feel- 
ings than to the capacity of her she was addressing : 
she perceived her mistake. The little girl could not un- 
derstand her, but her curiosity was roused ; she anxious- 
ly listened to her aunt, who commenced reading to her 
selected passages, in a manner which added all the charm 
of voice and delivery to what was in itself so well cal- 
culated to interest; and from that time forward one of 
the most eagerly anticipated pleasures of her visits to 
her aunt was to cry with “ Constance,” or to tremble 
at “ Lady Macbeth ;” she never saw a storm without 
thinking of poor « King Lear;” cultivated her red roses, 
out of syinpathy for the “ House of Lancaster,” and 
neglected the white ones, out of mere spite to “ Richard 
Til.” 


ess in two persons so totally unlike. Her form was | 


The one with every thing to make a | 


THE CONTRAST. 


CHAPTER V. 


Adieu! I have too grieved a heart 
To take a tedious leave. SHAKSPEARE 
What other can she seek to see 

Than thee, companion of her bosom, 


The partner of her infancy? Byron 


Lucy Darnell was found by her cousin George, when 
he returned from escorting the strangers to the top of 
the cliff, still leaning over the little gate which led 
through the garden to the house, and still curiously ex- 
amining what she thought the extraordinarily small 
watch the gentleman had given her: as soon as she per- 
ceived him, she cried out, “ What do you think, cousin 
George ?”’ 

“ What do I think?” said he, a little out of humour, 
he hardly knew why; “ what do I think? why, that you 
made that gentleman loiter so in coming up the cliff that 
he has missed his party.” 

«“ Why, I did not make him loite:; he would not walk 
any faster; he did not seem used to it, though I told 
him how quick you could climb to the top.” 

“T am sure he was going fast enough when I met 
him,” said George, doggedly. 

« Well, it is very odd; to be sure he did jump along 
limber enough as soon as he left me, but I could not 
make him try it before. But what do you think I have 
got for you ?” added she, showing the watch. 

« And how did you come by that thing ?” demanded 
George. 

“That gentleman gave it me; but I only took it for 

| you, George,” observing that he looked displeased. 
“ Thank you all the same, Lucy, but let it bide where 
| it was meant it should. He would never have given it 
| to the like of me; there was over many reasons why he 
| might have done so to you.” 

«“T thought,” said Lucy, “ it would serve to remem- 
ber you of me whenever you looked at it.” 

«“ But I had rather not remember you and him both 
together, as that thing would always be making me do.” 

“ [| don’t know what’s come over you, George,” said 
Lucy, puzzled, “but its hard, when I hoped but to 
please you, you should speak so cross, and this your last 
| night, too.” 

“I did not mean to be cross,” answered George, in 





an altered tene ; “ but I can’t take that watch for another | 


| reason, for see, I’ve already got one just like it,” fum- 


bling in his fob, and tugging out with some difficulty, at 


it might have served for fetters, an immense pinchbeck 
turnip-like timepiece, the recent gift of his uncle. As 
this capacious and ponderous concern was displayed by 
the side of the diminutive dreqguet, Lucy, though un- 
aware of the relative value of their different dimensions, 
could not help smiling at the comparison, and, with re- 
stored cheerfulness said, “Just like it, George! yes, 
| just as like it as you are to the stranger gentleman,” 
They were here interrupted by her mother’s voice 
| calling Lucy from the house. 
| ‘The various additional avocations which the approach- 
| ing departure of her nephew, in Mrs. Darnell’s opinion, 
entailed on her daughter during this evening, prevented 
| the cousins again speaking together that night. But 
| Lucy was aware that her cousin would before breakfast 
in the morning go over to take leave of his aunt; she 
had therefore risen earlier than usual, and carefully exe- 
| cuted, as she thought, all the morning duties which ma- 
| ternal authority could exact before any one was stiriing, 
| when George, having just come down as she was pre- 
paring to cross the flower-garden with him, her mother’s 


Raa , : . 
| window opened, and in a precise tone, which indicated 


| 
| 
| the end of a long stout steel chain, which appeared as if 
} 
| 





| a succession of questions, she asked— 

| «Lucy, my dear, have you skimmed the milk?” 
« Yes.” 

| « Have you looked to the bread !” 

« Yes, mother.” 

** Have you fed the poultry ?” 
| «“ Yes mother.” 

“That's right; then you'll have time to hem your 
father’s new shirts before breakfast, so I'll bring them 
down.” 

This was known by both who heard it, however 


was no appeal; so George only said, « Before I come 
back, Lucy, they’ll all be down at breakfast, so I only 





wanted to say that last night you called me cross, and as 


mildly expressed, to be a command from which there | 
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I lay awake in bed afterwards, | thought of many more 
times I had been so, though you had not told me so; and 
what I wished to say is this: you know I’ve been to sea 
once before now, though only to try it, but enough to 
know its another sort of thing to think over the like of 
these in one’s warm bed here, when one has only to 
come and say, Lucy, I ask your pardon, and see your 
sweet simile in return, than to have it come across one’s 
mind when one’s far away, walking the deck on a dark 
night, thinking of one’s distant home, that lies just ip 
the wind’s eye, and a hurricane blowing one the Lord 
knows where another way, perhaps never to return. 
Nay, I did not mean to distress you, Lucy; only just 
say that I’ve ever been kind to you, you'll think only of 
| that, and not of t’other sort of conduct, whilst [ am 


” 





gone and away 

“I never do—never can—never will, think of you 
but as my kind, good cousin George,” hastily answered 
Lucy, hearing her mother’s measured tread descending 
the stairs, shirts in hand. 

After George’s return, and the somewhat silent break- 
fast had been nearly despatched, Mrs. Darnell started up 
from the top of the table where she had been sitting, 
and enquired, “ And what will Jackie Pattison be doing 
there? sure, if he is’nt driving up the old mare and the 
pony from the low pasture.’ 

“ And where’s Jackie Pattison? I don’t see him,” 
| said the farmer, anxious to get a little time to prepare 
| his defence for the attack which he foresaw. 

} ‘ And will it be your bidding, then, Richard, that he 
is doing ?” who now guessed it all. 

“I told him my mare and the pony would both be 
wanted, so if they were in the low pasture, its like he’s 
been to fetch them,” answered Richard, with a deter- 

mination for once to face it boldly out ; “1 mean to see 
the Jad as far as Mayton, where he takes coach; it 
would have been over far for bim to have walked, and 
the pony will follow me back again like a dog.” 

« But he meant to walk. He said so when I told him 
not to cut yon stick out of the oak copse ; 
go away, Richard, and leave me Jonely, to fret at 


and you to 


George’s going, and to spend your silver idly by the 
way; and then to take away the mare that’s wanted in 
the draught, now we’re so throng in the hay-time; its 
just of a piece with a’ the rest.” 

“Tis just of a piece with a’ the rest,” was, as her hus- 
band had learned to his cost, a comprehensive allusion 
to all her former grievances, sone of which were to be 
ready to reinforce the present attack, provided it was 
not in itself effective; but in this instance he knew that 
all these names were rather put forward as heads of 
chapters for future complaints on his return, than ex- 
pected to prevent his departure. He therefore thought 
it would be useless to subject himself to bave them twice 
repeated by answering them now; so drawing his wife 
aside, he suggested, “that he only went in order to 
| keep the lad out of harm’s way at Mayton, till he saw 
| him into the coach which was to take him to the port 
where his other unecle’s ship lay.” 
| « Well, if you must go, mind you do that,” said Mrs, 
Darnell, “and do for once speak serious to the lad, and 


counsel him how he falls into evi} courses.” 


| The parting between George and Lucy, though public, 
was affectionate, as indeed their near relationship in itself 
authorised. 
Farmer Darnell, hardly believing as yet, that he could 
have got off so easily, started at first at the steady pound- 
ing jog-trot of his cart-mare; a pace which required 
unequal alternations of shambling, walk, and canter, on 
| the part of George’s pony, to keep up with. At length 
the uncle thinking it was time to attempt to execute his 
wife’s injunctions of a lecture to his nephew, pulled his 
mare up to the pace she was used to go in draught, and 
began— 
“It’s a bad world this you’re going into, George.” 
“Ts it indeed, uncle ?” quaintly enquired George. 
This abrupt questioning of what, without feeling its 
truth himself, he had always considered an incontroverti- 
ble position, rather disturbed the course of the uncle’s 
intended lecture, as he replied, “ Why, to be sure, it 
so every seventh 


who is as good every bit 


jinust be. Doesn’t the parson tell us 
day ; and doesn’t my missus, 
as he is, and therefore ought to ken as well, repeat it to 
us all the other six? For my part, to be sure, I can’t 
} say I find much fault with it. "Tisn’t all made up of 
| Sutdagernthet’s certain—but that one couldn’t expect; 
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and if there were but two market days in a week, I’d be | followed bis old mare, which well knew her way to her| The consequence of all this was, that they had fre 


content with one Sunday in each.” 
«And yet aunt says if you went to market oncea 
fortnight onlv, ’twould be better.’ 


« Your aunt is—the best woman in the world,’ 


con- 
tinued the uncle after a dubious pause; “how she'll 


} ' 


stay at home herself to save me money! But between 


ourselves,’ added he, lowering his tone, and approaching 
his mare to the pony, “ she’s a little apt to take it out in 
As you're going to leave us, I must say 
to you, but mind you don’t repeat it, that when she does 


fashing one. 


get hold of a bone of contention, sbe’ll never leave hold 
no more than ny bull-dog would. 
added, casting a look instinctively behind bim, though 
two ridges had interposed between his dwelling and the 
part of the road where they then were—* she certainly 


She certainly is,” he 


is enough sometiines to worry one out of soul and body, 
But what I wanted to tell you, 
George, is—have a care of the women; if they been’t 


over good, they're over bad, and they’re a main deal of 


and there’s truths out. 


dead weight for a man to carry either way.” 
‘I don’t think cousin Lucy would ever be a dead 
weight to any one,” said George. 


g 
“She! bless her lightsome heart! no!” cried her 
father, in a burst of parental affection ; “she'd be but a 
feather weight in the longest course, and yet as good as 
gold too. But I didn’t think of her, and was talking of 
you, and the nonsense of sweethearting a lad like you 
might fall into when you may be ganging with some 
, who would pick your pocket first, and 


afterwards: have nothing to say to the 


painted Jesabel 


box your ears 
likes of them, George; no one is safe from their arts: 
remember King Solomon—not that I mean that all wo- 
men are alike, or that a man shouldn't say thank you, 


' 


because she’s a woman, to a buxom kind-hearted person, 
like our landlady, Widow Westbury, when she tries to 
make hia welcome all in a friendly way.” 


A 


\s George had never before accompanied his uncle to 
Mavton, and 
had never heard of the Widow Westbury, and was puz- 


had always come the other road himself, he 


d to connect his uncle’s two cases of the hostess and 





Svlomon. But the honest farmer continued what he 
thought his useful instructions. 
« Another thing—beware of drink, boy; it’s a filthy 
k, and the drunkard, after all, has but a sad time of 
ii, lar the reproaches of wine, on the morrow, are worse 
than—than—my wife’s: not but that it’s a hard thiag 
to help taking another glass or two sometimes, when one 


t 
meets an old friend, and one feels to like him better and 


better every sup, and each draught makes ope’s stories 


’ 


tell the merrier, and one’s laugh come the artier.’ 

In this alternation of strict advice tu se correct in 
conduct, and over-ready excuses for being otherwise, in 
which, unintentionally, the honest farmer followed the 


example of many sei-disant moral works, wherein a 
good word is given to virtue, whilst sympathy is excited 
; 


for error, they arrived at Mayton. It was a neat little 


' 1 
country towa 5 tts broad, 


open, well-paved market place, 


with ancient cross in the middle, was surrounded by 
many tidv-looking dwellings of various dimensions, be- 
voud which the town extended in the shape of streets, 
but a htte way down the different roads which here 
united. From the circumstance of the market place 


being evidently the centre of attraction, it appeared that 
Mayton derived its principal consequence from being the 
mart of the surroanding country; which might also be 
inferred from (he number of second rate houses of public 
entertainment with which it abounded. Passing by one 
of these, which boasted on its board the exclusive dignity 


of “neat post chaises,” Farmer Darnell made straight 





up to the smartest of the others, before whose door swung 


the head of a most formidable looking female, with a 
little crown stuck on the top of hen head, and underneath 
was written, in gold letters, “ Ann Westbury ;” an ap- 
parent appropriation of the portrait by the hostess, which 


gave her the name of “ Queen Anne” among many of 


her customers; a dignity with which, coupled with the 
resemblance implied, she was by no means flattered. 
—_>— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Pin b k again butia honest and godly company for 
this trick SHAKSPEARE, 


There was not the usual market-day bustle outside | 
, " me | 
the Queen's Head, and Farmer Darnell dismounting, | 


| another doctor or druggist in the neighbourhood, every 


usual stable in the back yard through the passage, which 
Was so narrow as to limit its accommodation to eques. 
trians. 


«“ Call the hostler, lad,” said the farmer from the stable | 


to George, who had followed him into the yard; an 
injunction which George vociferously complied with, 


thinking that now the sooner he and his pony were | 


separated the better for the indulgence of their mutual 
appetites, 

“ Eh, Sally, and who will that be calling about him? 
—run and see,” said a voice from one of the outhouses 
at the window of which the person who had thus spoken 
immediately appeared, and seeing George, continued, 
“and is it only you, my lad, making all that clatter? 
Who taught you to call about you like a lord? They 
say patience saves many a pennyworth of lungs—what 
may you want, pray ?” 

“ Uncle and I want our horses fed.” 

« And who is your uncle ?” enquired the landlady. 

When, Richard Darnell presenting himself at the door 
of the stable, his appearance answered the question. 

“And is it indeed you, Mr. Darnell—and this not 
market-day '—and of all days in the week that you 
should just look in upon me at washing up, and I a 
shame to be seen,” she added, half raising her soap- 
suddy bands to pull her cap over her papil/otes, till re- 
collecting that such a contact would not be advantageous. 

However, no one of her time of life could better bear 
to be seen at disadvantage than the Widow Westbury, 
for upon the whole surface of the fair fresh skin whic) 
the papillotes left unshaded, forty winters had failed to 
leave a furrow, and during as many summers her indoor 
avocations had saved her even from a freckle; whilst an 
active disposition had prevented her full form swelling 
into corpulency. On this occasion, the sleeves, tucked 
up almost to her shoulders, displayed a well rounded 
arm, and tidy habits had prevented the rest of her dress 
from being discomposed, or even her apron splashed. 
« And if that idle fellow, Joe Hostler, won’t be gone to 
the ‘leatherplating’ sporting on the Wold! but you 
know where the corn is kept, Richard, and here is the 
key of the bin,” (throwing it to him,) “and Pil go and 
see after your dinner and the lad’s.” 

Now, though this was a part of the establishment 
upon which she much prided herself, yet, upon this oc- 
casion, with a special injunction to be careful, she con- 
signed it exclusively to Sally, preferring to spend the 
next few minutes herself rather before the looking-glass 
than the kitchen fire; and when George, having fed his 
pony, was seeking his room up stairs, he found her 
coming out of hers, with the cap changed, and the pa- 

pillotes removed. By the excessive care she immediately 
took of all his comforts, she soon removed the unfavour- 
able impression at first made on his mind by the rebuke 
he had received from her for his stentorian bellowing 
after the hostler. 

During the savoury and substantial meal, George could 
not help remarking, how all his uncle’s tastes were con- 
sulted with a delicate attention, which combined the 
zealous activity of the hostess with the acquired tact of 
companionship; and as he observed the exhilarating 
effect it had upon his spirits, and as he contrasted it with 
the state of subjection he suffered under at home, he no 
longer wondered at the fervent wish he had expressed, 
“that there were two market-days in every week.” 

Soon after dinner, which their long ride had made 
rather late, the snug trio was swelled by the dropping in 
of two of the natives of Mayton, upon whose hands, in 
consequence of their fellow-townsmen being more healthy 
than wealthy, time occasiona'ly hung a little heavy. 
These were an extra apothecary, and a supernumerary 
attorney, articles in which the market of Mayton had 
been overstocked. 

They were both of them jovial companions over a 
bottle; an accomplishment which they had the more 
opportunities of cultivating, as, before their arrival, the 
supply of both physic and parchment had, in Mayton, 
been fully equal to the demand; and whilst there was 


body was convinced that the apothecary had neither skill 
enough to write prescriptions, nor shop enough to make 
them up; and unless there should be some third party 
to lawsuit beside plaintiff and defendant, no one would 
leave either of the two established practitioners for the 


quently met Farmer Darnell at the Widow Westbury’s ; 
one of which occasions had produced almost the only 
| case in which either had been employed ; having, as they 
walked home together late at night, literally thrown into 
their hands a common joint job, in the shape of a sleepy 
“outsider,” who, swinging round the corner on the top 
of the very night-coach by which George was going, was 
chucked off at the moment they were passing by. The 
doctor bled the passenger, and the lawyer bled the coach- 
master in the shape of an action for damages, and the 
jury being more inflammable than the patient, they both 
succeeded beyond what their professional merits fairly 
earned. Having soon heard, (as what is not soon heard 
in a country town?) that Farmer Darnell was stopping 
at the Queen’s Head with his nephew, who was to go 
that night by the one o’cleck coach, they stepped in to 
learn the why and the where; and upon hearing that he 
was about to commence his career afloat, insisted upon 
drinking his future success in life in a bottle of port, or 
a bowl of punch. This, at first, the farmer declined, 
probably from not liking to exceed before his nephew, 
and mistrusting himself enough to know that the first 
was the most favourable moment for resistance, and that 
abstinence was easier than temperance. The hostess, 
though professionally interested in tse affirmative of the 
proposal, seemed to regret, that by the interruption of 
her chat with her friendly guest, and her own necessary 
withdrawal from the drinking bout, she should pay in 
person what she received in purse. 

The question, when a decided negative was no longer 








new a.iorney. 





possible, having been putto Dick Darnell, in the amended 
form, “ whether it should be port or punch ?” with the 
zeal of a convert he voted for both. 

George Darnell, in whose exclusive honour they were 
undertaken, seemed not to participate in the pleasure the 
others took in these mingled potations. In fact, there 
were many things he regretted in the home he was leav- 
ing behind him, and it did not please him that the image 
of “ Cousin Lucy,” on which his fancy liked to dwell, 
should be whisked away in the rotatory evolutions of 
the apothecary’s red nose, and the attorney’s bushy brow, 
which both seemed soon to dance round him, as the mix- 
ture of old wine and new rum took a speedy effect upon 
his unseasoned head. ‘The last thing he recollected dis- 
tinctly was his kind hostess smoothing his pillow, and 
assuring him that he should not be too late for the coach. 

When he awoke from his heavy slumber, it might 
have been five hours, or only five minutes afterwards, 
all was perfectly stilled around, and instead of his uncle’s 
mellow voice singing a hunting song, and his two com- 
panions croaking in untuneful chorus, nothing met his 
ear but the loud ticking of the kitchen clock. 

He had an indistinct recollection of old Sally having 
been sent on some such celestial embassy as “ up to the 
Angel to let him know when the Star stopped.” He 
still dreaded being too late, and the ship sailing without 
him, when he found that, in spite of the wine, he had, 
as is often the case, waked instinctively just at the pro- 
per time, for the piercing notes of the guard’s horn were 
first heard in the distance, and then, as it reached the 
pavement, the rattling clatter of the coach echoing through 
the empty streets. 

George hurried on his clothes, thinking, as he was 
left undisturbed to do so, it was lucky that he did not 
trust to his hostess’ promise to call him. He hastily 
huddled on his things, and making his way down stairs, 
by the first glimmer of dawn he perceived that the door 
of the hostess’ room, through which he had seen her 
come the day before, was open; he concluded that she 
had just then stepped into his uncle’s to call him in time 
to take leave of him; as was probably the case, for they 
very soon descended together, the hostess ostensibly to 
let them out, and Darnell to escort his nephew to the 
coach. George took a short farewell of the kind hostess, 
who, being only hastily half dressed, ensconced herself 
behind the door she held open. 

The uncle’s faculties seemed still a little offuscated 
with the effects of the last night’s debauch, as, after 
walking most of the way to the Angel in silence, he 
said, “* You'll not forget, George, to tell your aunt all the 
good advice I gave you yesterday.” 

“ You forget, sir, that I am not going home, and that 
it will be long before I see my aunt or any of you again.” 

“True, true; and, perhaps, when you do, it may be 
as well to have clean forgotten all about this last night. 
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again, you will have seen many more men who preach 
better than they practise.” 

Helping George up with one arm, and shaking his 
hand heartily with the other, he did not relinguish his 
friendly gripe tll the horses began tugging hardly more 
powerfully the other. George soon lost sight of his 
uncle’s portly figure in the indistinctness of the misty 
dawn, and it was long before he again caught a glimpse 
of any of the previously familiar forms of his early 
youth. 


—_— 
CHAPTER VII. 


T believe a man to cozen somebody. 
SHAKSPEARE 


The villain! 


Give me any clothes; 
I will some other be—some Florentine, 


Some Neapolitan, or some mean man of Pisa. Inip 


It was a little more than four years after the events 
of the last chapter, that one evening the apothecary, 
mentioned above, was sauntering listlessly along the 
smooth flags of the market place at Mayton. He had 
been lately more than ever puzzled how to pass his time, 
for he had lost his former boon companion, the attorney. 
The fact was, that, in one of their jovial bouts, in de- 
spair at the world’s continued blindness to their respective 
merits, they had, in an affectionate fit of inebriety, mu- 
tually sworn professionally to employ each other. ‘This 


_ THE CONTRAST. 


«“ And Jack brought him from 


mug of ale. 
nut mare and bay gelding, I saw at the Angel, when you 


the widow’s beefsteaks good, eh 7” 
“ Why he said himsen, that he wouldn’t gang tift 


posting; and so I told un, if he’d loike to bide a bit, the 
widow would keep in well, thof she couldn’t forward 
un.” 

“ And he came in the same way to your house in 
which he left it ?” 

« He com’d in’t same way, but soa did another wid 
un, a much smarter nor he, and yet the totber put all 
this’uns things in’t chaise for him, and stood at door 
looking after him till I driv off.” 

“ He’s been asking me about Morden Bay,” inter- 
rupted the widow, * and I’m sure I didn’t know much 
about it myself; but I told bim to-morrow was market- 





| day, and Richard Darnell would be sure to be here, and 
| he’d hear all about it from him; and he said that would 
| just do, and he would wait till then.” 


’ 


« Let me go and talk to him,’ 


| dare say I shall do just as well as the farmer; and have 


was a bargain, of which the advantage was clearly on | 


the side of the doctor. He was not a rich man, and 
therefore was no food for the lawyer, who, after he had 
drawn his will, and had recorded in the most technical 
manner his medical friend’s bequest of a few empty 
phials to himself, had done his worst. But the attorney 
was not a healthy man, «nd, therefore, he afforded at 
least practice for his friend. At last the lawyer took to 
his bed, where his physical Pylades still followed him; 
and, whether in consequence of the effects of the many 
draughts of which they had previously partaken together, 
or of the last which the doctor only prescribed—th : at- 
torney died, and his medical friend was left alone to 
wander up and down the streets of Mayton, and watch 
the regular arrival and departure of the public convey- 
ances, in the vain hope of some such other lucky acci- 
dent as once happened in the lifetime of bis companion. 

On this evening, as he strolled by the “ Queen’s 
Head,” he was surprised to see a hack chaise, without 
horses, drawn up before the door. Now, as it has been 
stated above, that the “ Queen’s Head” was not an inn 
of rank enough to reciprocate such modes of convey- 
ance, it was an unusual act of condescensivn fer a ve- 
hicle of that kind to be upon visiting terms with it. 

This was, therefore, quite event enough to make the 
apothecary inquisitive, and, as he sirutted back again by 
the windows of the little ground-floor parlour, where it 
was recorded in the last chapter he had met Farmer Dar- 
nell, he peeped through an hiatus in the blind, which he 
well knew of, and saw a young man sitting by himself 
at the table, writing, with his back rather turned towards 
him. 

«“ That’s the person it brought, and it’s not a wedding 
after all,” thought he, obliged to give up the idea of the 
merry-making which his first speculations had included. 
He, however, strolled into the ‘kitchen to enquire, and 
there finding the hostess, said— 

“So you’ve gut some post-chaise company to-day, 
Mrs. Westbury: I thought at first it had been a wed- 
ding? 
widow, 
long for.” 

“For your first patient, doctor; only then I’m afraid 
you'd soon make me a widow again.” 

“ And the person who came in the chaise is—?” 

“A very civil-spoken sort of a decent young man,” 
interrupted the widow. “TI should at first almost have 
taken him for a great gentleman, by the whiteness of 
his hands and the fineness of his linen, for all his clothes 
Were not over new or smart, and I might have bustled 
about and made a to-do for him; but he told me at once, 
without making believe to be what he was not, to take | 
care of a large book tied round with strings, full of 
drawings and paintings, for that he lived by the sale of 
them, and he wanted to take some more likenesses of | 
the coast not far off from here.” 


I often wonder whom you’ve been waiting so 





| good company, its a very bad sign. 


a bottle of your oldest port ready in case I ask for it.— 
You’re out of lemons, I’m afraid ?” 

The doctor went, but returned sooner than he expect- 
ed, evidently disappointed, though at first he said no- 


and Jee Simmons brought Sir North in an hour and a 
quarter from Moreby. But how come you at this house ; 


the Cock at Moreby! was a nice young man, who was very anxious to 
—How d’ye do, Jack?” turning to a post-boy whom 
Sally had just been supplying with a beefsteak and a 
“ What, I suppose with little blood chest- 


first inn, and when he’d be gettin here he'd dun wi' | 


said the doctor, * I | 
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board 


at his house for a few weeks, while he sketched the sur- 
rounding scenery. She told 
hard upon him for terms, for that be said he was as poor 
as need be, though just able to earn a decent subsistence 
by the labours of bis pencil. 

The farmer, who had no objection to the daily pre- 


the farmer be must not be 


| sence of a stranger, who he hoped would rather restrain 


his family discomforts, did not anticipate much objection 
on the part of his wife, who, as she had every year be- 
come more fond of money, and liked the coin itseif, 
ratber than the comfort it could purchase, would wel- 
come the pittance of the stranger, however small, deter- 
mined, at the same time, not to augment, in any respect, 
One difficulty only occur- 
red to the farmer; what in days ef yore had been called 


the expenses on his account. 


the “ spare room,” was now teuanted by the hams hung 
up todry. But there was George’s room vacant, which 
had been empty ever since he left it; he therefore made 
acquaintance with the stranger, and the bargain was 
concluded between them with the facility which might 
be expected from two easy people, mutually eager to be 
accommodating. One thing only kept alive a sort of 
suspense in the mind against the 
whilst talking with her, he bad folded up and directed 
the letter he had been long writing, and which she ob- 
served to be a bulky packet. She had offered to put it 
in the post for him herself, and, approaching it for that 


hostess’ stranger ; 


| purpose with rather a curious feminine eye, be bad hasti- 


| 


thing, but walked about, took up the anticipated bottle 


of port, which had already at his desire mounted thus 
far from the cellar, and was waiting at this half-way 


house, with the decanter by its side, in which it was to | 


pursue its journey to the parlour. He brushed off the 
sawdust, held it wistfully to the light, and then told the 


landlady she might carry it back again ; but * one word | 


first, widow,” said the doctor ; “‘ you know I've a regard 
for you; look to your spoons, that’s all. A very sus- 
picious looking person, believe me. When a man shuns 
I introduced myself 
in the civilest way, saying that I understood he wanted 
to dispose of some drawings, and that I might have an 
opportunity of recommending them in the course of my 
professional practice. And when I was undoing the 
string to look at them, he took them from me, and said 
that they were already disposed of. 
Morden Bay, and began describing it at random, like 


} 


I then talked of | 


any other bay; and then he interrupted me by asking | 
if { had ever been there; and when I said not that I! 
| could remember, he said he thought as much; and just 


as I was chatting on about something else, he told me 
that he was writing, and that if I considered that a 
public room, he would ask for a private one. Depend 
upon it, when a chap of that kind comes Captain Grand 
over one, and wants to be as dull as a ‘ord, he has some 
reason for it. Its a very suspicious story altogether. 
Who was that swell confidant Jack says he left at 
Moreby? Who knows! they may be French spies, 
taking a survey of the coast, and the portfolio he was so 
afraid I should see, may be chuck full of treason.” 

“ But you forget, doctor, we are at peace now, and 
have been for some time ; and I don’t know, whether he 


| be French or English, that there is any harm in his 


Perhaps it’s a husband for yourself at last, | 


painting a few trees, whether they grow near the sea or 


| not.” 


“T have it,” said the doctor, but apparently the last 


| cared for me for myself alone. 


suspicion was too weighty to drop lightly, and, button- | 


ing up his coat, he only added, “ A few days will show 

whether I am right,” muttering to himself as he went 

out, * General Ludd, General Ludd, General Ludd !” 
But few years have passed since the doctor pronounc- 


| ed that then awful name, and many of my readers have | 
| never heard of “ General Ludd,” at that time the dread- | 
ed object of the ephemeral fears of every loyal English- | 


man. His fame, too recent for the stores of history, too 


obsolete for the currency of conversation, is now less | 
alive than that of many a brother general, who swells | 
| the half pay list under the grateful denomination of 


“ dead weight.” 

Whatever suspicions the doctor had at that moment | 
instilled into the mind of the widow Westbury, they ap- 
peared to have been obliterated, in a long conversation | 


which she had the next morning with the stranger ; for | 


ly turned the directions downwards, and declined her 
services, saying that he would put it in himself, which, 
accordingly, he had stopped to do, whilst riding out of 
the town with Farmer Darnell. 


— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Ay, mine own fortune is my misery SHAKSPEARE 
Go thither, and with unattainted eye 
Compare her face with some that I shall show IBip 
His letters bear his mine tnip. 


Tis hatched, and shall be so Inip 


The letter, which bad been thus carefully forwarded 
by the stranger, had by no means a@ treasonable exterior ; 
it was directed to “The Right Honourable ——, &e. 
&c. &e. &e., one of H. M. Principal Secretaries of 
State,” and coniained an inner envelope to “ Wim. St. 
Clair, Esq.” It began as follows :— 

“ My dear St. Clair— When I consider the official at- 
mosphere in which this will be opened, and that it is to 
be read by a person now filling a situation with sveh a 
dry unromantic name as précis writer, | can hardly hope 
for that sympathy in some of the feelings it will deseribe, 
which, even in earlier days, your more worldly mind 
was sometimes inclined either to withhold, or to mix up 
with a little unwelcome ‘ persiflage.” You have often 
told me, that with every kind disposition to pity the pe- 
culiar hardships of high rank, and the severe burthen of 
a large fortune, still I was the friend whose misfortunes 
you would the most readiy share. But the very cireum- 
stance of your quizzing me a little on this head, by 
showing me that you cannot flatter, makes me believe 
that you may feel for me, when I complain of those irk- 
some advantages of wealth and situation which have 
prevented my being ever convinced that any one really 

f With men, I do not so 
much mind that; the sterling ore of friendship is too 
weighty for the exchange of every-day intercourse, and 
the paper currency of popularity passes just as well. 
But with women, from my earliest acquaintance with 
them, I have always been haunted with the conscious- 
ness that true love is not to be bought, and by the con- 
stant idea that I could not be leved for myself; a dis- 
trustful suspicion that, I grieve to say, experience has 
hitherto only tended to confirm. In every 
wherever I have been known, I have always had the 


situation, 


same fear, but too often the same conviction of its just- 
ice. I have fancied I could trace the same expression in 


every female face, from the hackneyed smiles of venal 


| beauty, in whose profusion one could plainly read «he 


pays well,’ op to the would-be attractive simper of the 
shy debutante, which had been already tutored to follow 
the maternal whisper. I have tried in foreign countries 
to escape the unfortunate fame of my wealth and libe- 


| when her friend the farmer ariived, she told him there} rality, but in vain: many half-formed illusions of the 
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« Poor fellow! when I saw how deeply his happiness 
‘ Milor, qui est ai riche. was involved, I could not bear to take on myself the 

« The first severe lesson of this kind I received, you | task of destroying his hopes; I therefore, without ex- 
will have heard in the world told in different ways. | plaining my motives to him, hastened that departure for 
During my minority, I was induced to raise money to | the continent, which my guardians had long been anxi- 
pay the debts of Lady Madelina Manfred,—I don’t like | ous I should not delay, and left him master of the field 
trusting the post with names, but about her there can be | to try his chance. I heard afterwards that his suit was 


‘grand passion’ have been dispelled by the exclamation, 


no scandal. The demand staggered me. I believe I was | rejected by her friends, with an abruptness probably in- 


half cured before; however, I paid the money, and | creased by his being supposed to have prevented my 


dropped the connection. She affected indignation at my | proposals. I have reason to believe also that he was 
more regretted by the girl herself than would have been 
expected from one whose actions were so much those of 


fickleness and desertion, which at her time of life was 
rather a blow, but secured at the same time the whole 





| a simple child of nature, fresh and beauteous as the morn 
| Think of the delight of first winning her pure affections 
| as one not elevated above her own rank in life, (the case 


is certainly not without precedent,) and then the plea- 


| sure of declaring myself afterwards, and the conscious- 
| ness thus derived, that whatever additional gratification 


may arise from the advantages of rank and fortune, they 
could not be the cause of the connection, but from their 
subsequent disclosure were matter of surprise, not specu- 
lation. Now, will you be anxious to find out the scene 
of this plot; but even if you get hold of the cover directed 
to your ‘chef’ you will be only misled by the postmark, 


sum, (tea thousand pounds [ think it was,) and then 
eloped to spend it with a Captain O'Connor, in Con- 
naught, and poor Manfred is still in the rules for her 
debts. 

«7 did not think so much of this at the time; I was 
then very young, and attributed it to my own folly in 
having allowed myself to be inveigled by a woman old 
enough to be my mother, all whose better feelings had 
been hardened by an habitual! disregard of her marriage 
vow, 

«The next year [was very much in love with—— 


you may, perhaps, have heard the story in the scandal 


f the world, but I will not here publish the name, be- | 


cause still unchanged, for she is yet unmarried. 

“ My gu ardians asserted, which was the only reason 
why I doubted it, that I was then much too young to 
marry. But I was at that time sick of intrigue; I 
thought it would be a glorious thing to monopolize for 
ever the first allections of one then so universally ad- 
mired. 

“ Her mother, Lady -, was always talking to me 
if her daughter’s youth and innocence, to which I attri- 
futed the reserve with which my attentions had been at 
first received, pleased as I was to find it gradually lessen- 
ng during thetr continuance. 

« The newspapers had already hinted, in unmistakable 
initials, at a marriage in high life; I had as yet said no- 
thing, but was determined, as I knew the paragraph 
must bave been seen, to observe first what effect that 
i 4 


produced. The paragraph went the round of the 


papers uncontradicted: perhaps | ought to have contra- 


had 


alicted it; but as I observed no diminution of cordiality 
in consequence, [ believe I should instead have declared 
myself, but that just at this time a military cousin of 


mine returned with despatches from the peninsula. He | 


Vas a2 ,2 younger brother, that is, one of a very 


not seen mach of him lately, but as we had been toge- 
ther as children, and I was one of his nearest collateral 
relations, he came to consult me on an engagement 


which be sail he had formed previous to his joining the 


army in Spain, and wpon the possibility of procuring the 
consent of the family of the young lady, at whose house 
it appears he had visited from country quarters 

“ He owned that he had nothing but his profession, 
in whick, however, his hope of promotion was now 
great. Dut the young lady had herself some money, 


ind to prove that her allections were sufficiently engaged | 


} 


to justly him in venturing, he showed me some letters 
he had received, full of assurances and unutterable at- 
tachment from the nameless beauty who had since been 
receiviag my addresses! The letters, it is true, were not 
of a very recent date, but this the time occupied in his 
voyage homewards had prevented his remembering. 

«“ Here, then, was @ more complete explanation of the 
coldness with which I had been at first received, than 


the mother’s palliations of youth and innocence, and an | 
can have no real feeling, for she is disposed to laugh at very early been rather proud of any opportunity for the 


utter extinction of my own dream of monopolising the 
tirst affections of a virgin heart. I would willingly have 
persuaded myself that it was sensibility te my own su- 
perior merits which had sufficed to obscure a former 
transient impression; but when I looked at my cousin’s 
handsome sunburnt features, and thought of his honour- 
able distinctions obtained in the field of battle, and com- 
pared it with my own useless lounging life, I could not 
deny that the real nature of the change must have been 
the worldly advantages of one ‘ parti,’ as compared with 
the imprudence of the other connection; for in no per- 
sonal attractions could I flatter myself that I surpassed 
my cousin, 

“This conviction operated as a summary cure of my 
passion, and left in its stead mingled feelings of disgust, 


at the deceit which had been practised on myself, and | 
\ but once in my earlier days a vision crossed my path, of | country, and, thickening as it advanced, was accompi- 


pity for my cousin. 


e family, with very little fortune to divide. I had | 


an automaton ; but however that may be, the first rejec- | as that is intended purposely to deceive. 
tion was final, for the next year my poor cousin was | « But be satisfied with a degree of confidence, such as 
killed at Waterloo, where he was supposed unnecessarily | it is—quite unusual in these close and uncommunicative 
to have sought danger, not unwilling to close an irksome | days—and pardon the length to which it is fine-spun; 
existence with a glorious death. | for bulky as the packet is, the privilege of your place 
“ The whole of these events made a deep impression | will prevent your paying for it, and the duties of your 
on me; and, confirming preconceived opinions, gave me | office will, I am sure, leave you complete leisure to read 
a decided distate for a London bred wife, and extended | it. 
my distrust of the disinterestedness of the affections of “«“ Yours, 
women in the world in general ; which last feeling you | 
have occasionally remarked upon at some of the many | 
places abroad, when in the course of your professional | 
attachéship, during the last few years, we have so often | 
met. You will say, perhaps, that it arose from a deter- | 
mination to judge motives with a jaundiced eye; but I | 
am every day more convinced that worldliness is at the 
| bottom of every woman’s heart whom I have known, of | 
every country, and in all states, whether maid, wife, or 
widow—ay ! widow worse than any. Since your return 





“ CasTLeton.” 
cialis 


CHAPTER IX. 


————You are welcome, sir ; 

jut not so well appareled as I could 
Wish you were. SHAKSPEARE. 
Go to my chamber; put on clothes of mine. Tern. 


Ali impediments in fancy’s course 


| home, I have met on the continent one of that class, | Are motions of more fancy. Intp. 
perhaps at first one of the most fascinating creatures in Lord Castleton, or rather Mr. Churchill, as we must 


| the world. I think it very probable you may have met | in future call the “ soi-disant” itinerant limner, felt a 
her. Young Lady Gayland, married at seventeen to an | Jittle awkwardness at the publicity of his first appearance 


old man, @ friend of her father’s; a widow at nineteen ; in bis assumed character, as he rode out of Mayton by 
and now, at one and twenty, her own mistress, with the | the side of Farmer Darnell,—a mode of transferring him- 
vivacity of a child, and the wit of a woman of the | self to his new residence which he had preferred to the 


| world. | alternative of being consigned to one of the farmer’s re- 


«I did hope that hers was a situation where the affec- | turn teams, which had that morning brought there, as 
tions might have fair play. Neither perverted by vicious | he had assured bis new acquaintance, “ the finest load of 


| habits, like Lady Madelina—for Lady Gayland made an | ypland meadow hay which had come to market that sea- 
| excellent wife to old Sir Joseph ; nor warped by mater- | son.” Mr. Churchill had therefore hired for the pur- 


nal maneuvring—for she had no one to please but her- | pose, at the Queen’s Head, the hostler’s own pony, which 
self, and was left with a large fortune, which put her | besides the advantage of his paces, a low straight shoul- 
above prudential considerations,—I was in hopes that | der, and somewhat of a string-halt, had a mouth with 
she might at once merit and appreciate that admirativn | about as much feeling as a well-worn pully, through 
which her beauty excited; but I was deceived again. I | which a smooth snaffle ran without the least effect: add- 
will not enter into particulars, as I have, I trust, com- | ed to these qualifications, being of a domestic turn, he 
pletely escaped from her fascinations ; though even at | had an invincible dislike to wander far from home, which 
this distance I think too often of her to feel quite confi- | he did not show by violent resistance, but by the patient 
dent on that head. If you had seen the sudden jerk | endurance with which he reluctantly yielded step by 
with which I dashed away my pén, which had been the | step, to the incessant hints of Churchill’s unarmed heel. 
instrament of conveying to you in the last sentence that As Richard Darnell was in consequence obliged fre- 
profession of indifference, you might have been skeptical | quently to pull up for him, during the first mile or two, 
as to its sincerity; but a few paces up and down the | jt could not be concealed, that the painter did not look 
smallest of country-inn parlours have brought me to my | very comfortable, or much at his ease, and Darnell ad- 
senses. It is sufficient to say she deceived me. [ was | dressed him with— 

fool enough to think that I bad inspired her with a feel- “ More used to handle the brush than the whip, I take 
ing pure and fervent as my own, when, in the midst of | it, Master Painter. Pretty nearly the first time you were 
this vain dream, I was suddenly awakened. Within a | a horseback, may be? Lord, man, I hope that a’n’t the 
week after the arrival of that confident coxcomb, Frank | way you would paint St. George, as I suppose you have 
Melmoth, who only courted her for her fortune, the me- | done afore now; the dragon wouldn’t have much ado to 
lodious tones of her musical laugh chiming in with all | pull you off.” 

his flippant nonsense, rang on my ears as the knell of} And the farmer chuckled good humouredly at what 


all my hopes. Perhaps, after all, I was too hasty; she | he conceived a harmless joke upon a subject on which 


might not really care for bim; but I had every reason | he could not imagine that his companion could have any 
at the time to think so, and now it is all over. It is | vanity. 
sufficient to say, that she is spoiled by the world, and But it may be recollected that Lord Castleton had 


every thing, and to receive even sentiment with a smile. | display of his horsemanship; he had indeed for two 
Upon one occasion—but I said [ would not particular- | seasons been a crack-rider in Leicestershire ; but for all 
ise, nor will I, because, among other reasons, at this dis- | that it is very true, that no tailor could have looked more 
tance of time, I do not feel quite sure but that you might | out of his element on Joe Hostler’s rough ill-broken 
smile likewise. Suffice it to say, [ am at length con- | pony. 
vinced, that in our rank in life the feelings are too early During the greater part of their way the dialogue was 
perverted by the world, to hold out to a person who | confined to the qualities of different soils, the prices of 
thinks like me any real prospect of happiness. different years, the proper succession of crops, and the 
“No; I will seek something as different as possible | measures of various markets—if, indeed, that could be 


| from all that I have hitherto described. No bad second- | called a dialogue, which consisted in a profusion of un- 


rate copy of Lady Gayland could I tolerate; and if I | asked information on the one side, and exclamations of 


| am to be sustained in my fixed resolution of forgetting | mechanical assent on the other. 
| her, it must be by seeking contrast, and nol imitation,| As they approached the coast, the afternoon, which 


that I must hope to succeed. | had hitherto been fine, became gradually overcast; a 
«What my present plan exactly is, I will not say; | creeping mist, by degrees, enveloped the surrounding 
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nied by a mizzling rain. Lord Castleton, completely 
wet to the skin, arrived at the top of the cliff, which 
they were to descend to Farmer Darnell’s dwelling, with- 
out being able to distinguish a feature of the scene which 
had so enchanted him the last time he had seen it. 
Churchill was received at the door of the house, not by 
her he longed to see, but by her mother. Mrs. Darnell 
greeted him courteously, for now that he was again sepa- 
rated from the pony, there was something in his air and 
appearance which, until his story contradicted it, rather 
betrayed his real rank in life. Supposing him to be a 
gentleman, to whom her husband had offered shelter, the 
hostess expressed great solicitude about his catching cold, 
and begged him to put on some of her Richard’s clothes 
whilst his own were drying. 

To this, as his own things were not yet come over 
from Mayton by the wagon, he at once consented, and 
was escorted to what was to be his, and which had been, 
George’s room, to effect the change. He was aware 
that it had not yet been explained to Mrs. Darnell who 
he was, and his intended temporary residence in her 
household; and, as he could overhear, without distin- 
guishing the words, the alternate tones of a gruff and a 
sharp voice in the room beneath, he concluded the ex- 
planation was then going on, and, by the increasing 
preponderance of the « Alto” over the “ Basso”’ notes of | 
the duet, he was afraid it was not taking a favourable 
turn. 

His toilet was the sooner concluded, as the difficulty 
consisted, in his case, not so much in getting into Far- 
mer Darnell’s clothes, as in keeping them on afterwards. | 
He could not help thinking that his appearance must be 
rather ludicrous, though there was no looking-glass in 
the room by which to ascertain the fact. He had, pre- 
viously to adopting his assumed character, cut short his 
own lighter hair, and superinduced a black wig as a sort 
of disguise ; but, as personal disfigurement was no part 
of his plan, the wig was not of that homely make which 
would suit the cut of the borrowed garments he now 
had on. 

As he entered the room down stairs he heard the 








female voice end the argument with, “ It’s just of a piece | 
with a’ the rest; and, turning to bim, she said, “ So, | 
young man, I hear Richard has been settling with you 

to stay and board with us a bit: there’s not another man | 
in the country, but him, would bring a stranger at once 
into a decent family ; no offence to you, who, I dare say, 
are a quiet, well behaved body, that won’t give us any 
fash ; but it was so like Richard, that’s all. However, 
I have no doubt you wouldn’t have come if you hadn’t 
the money to pay for your board, for, after all, “tis but an 
idlish, uncertain sor: of calling yours.” 

“I've no objection to pay the first week in advance, 
and, though far from rich, have no doubt that I shall be 
able to continue to do so, therefore make yourself easy 
on that head, my good woman.” 

“Good woman, indeed!” muttered she; “Mrs. Dar- 
nell’s my name, Mr. Churchill, as I hear that’s yours, 
And what may you get by this vagabond sort of life ? 
tis a pity you didn’t fix in some town and stick to paint- 
ing houses and signs.” 

“The diflerent ranks in our profession are as various 
as the colours in which we deal, from those whose genius 
elevates them to the society of the great, to the hackneyed 
drudge, to whose wholesale daubing you would contine 
me: but though I can never aspire to emulate the first, 
yet I find that by indulging my fancy in sketching on 
the coast in summer, and making drawings for cheap 
engravings in the winter, I can maintain myself, with 
care and economy, above all dread of want.” 

Churchill meant by this last speech accurately to de- 
scribe the sort of indefinite situation in society which he 
intended to assume. But much of it was unintelligible 
to Mrs. Darnell, who, satisfied by his offering to pay his 
board and lodging in advance, that he was not a swindler, 
turned to answer her husbarnd’s enquiry, “« Why he bad 
not seen his dear Lucy?” by telling him that the girl 
had been over to see her aunt, where she had probably 
been detained by the weather, and might not come home 
that night. Churchill therefore made up his mind that 
he should not be gratified with the sight of the object 
which had brought him there till the next morning, 
which, considering his present grotesque appearance in 
her father’s clothes, he did not much regret ; and, having 
sufficient topic for reflection as to his future conduct in 





the situation he had so abruptly assumed, he remained 


THE CONTRAST. 


comparatively silent, whilst Darnell and his wife so far 
made him at home as to discuss together domestic details, 
without the least regard to his presence. 

But just as they were about to separate for the night, 
the latch of the garden gate was heard two click, and a 
light step quickly to cross the gravel without. The 
imagination of Churchill had already anticipated what 
it was to produce, when almost at the same instant the 
door hastily opened, and Lucy rushed in. The first 
impression on the mind of the stranger was, upon the 
door opening, that her figure appeared some inches 
higher whilst standing in the threshold than his recol- 
lection had led him to expect. His next remark, how- 
ever, was the perfect symmetry of her form, which the 
last few years’ progress towards maturity had confirmed ; 
and as she threw off her bonnet, and shook back the 
locks of her rich brown hair, which had been disordered 
by the storm she had just braved, Churchill thought he 
had never seen a countenance in which innocence and 
intelligence were so happily combined. 

«“ And what do you come back for in this gait, spoiling 
all your clothes ?” said her mother. 

“ Nay, mother, I’m sure you're glad to see me safe at 
home,” said Lucy in a deprecating tone, at the same 
time kissing her; “I never slept from under this roof in 
my life before, and I did not like to begin now, for all 
aunt wanted me to bide with her all night.” 

‘The tone in which this was said disarmed even Mrs. 
Darnell’s fault-finding disposition—Churchill would have 
wondered if it had not—and Lucy threw herself into 
her father’s arms, whom she had not seen before to-day, 
and then drew back upon observing the stranger. He 
had risen upon her entrance, but felt an awkwardness, 
which was visible in his deportment, as to how to pre- 
sent himself: this was increased by the unfitness of his 
present costume: he felt that to attempt a pretty speech 
or courteous greeting would be absurd, and he was not 
sufliciently assured what sort of deportment would be 
befitting his present appearanve. ‘T‘he consequence was, 
that he stood sheepish and abashed; and he, who had 
scattered his smiles with a feeling of condescension 
round the most brilliant ball-rooms, and had dropped, 
unasked, with a certainty of welcome, into the choicest 
« boudoirs,” blushed with a sense of shame beneath the 
enquiring gaze of a simple country girl. 
does disguise or deceit entail with it a consciousness of 
inferiority. 

«“’Tis a young man in the painting line,” said her 
father, seeing he would not answer for himself, “ who is 
going to stay here a bit, and paint the country: you 


So easily 


must show him the Black Glen and Deadman’s Crag, | 


and some of your favourite spots.” 


Lucy gave him, in answer, a smile of welcome, which | 
Churchill fancied was changed to one of a more satirical | 
this, 
however, was checked by her mother, who insisted upon | 


character, as she examined his dress and figure: 


her no longer remaining in her wet clothes, but retiring 
to bed. ‘The whole party then separated for the night. 
Lord Castleton was left alone in the occupation of 
George’s garret. ‘The first thing he did, as he walked 
along the floor by the dim light of his farthing candle, 
was to knock his head against the beam which ran across 


its low ceiling ; the next was to sit himself down in the | 


only chair in the room, and reflect upon the novelty of 
his present situation, when, spite of his efforts to resist 


it, a general sense of discomfort stole across him. Planned | 
at a distance, his scheme had comprised only the great | 


outlines of ‘disinterested attachment,” “ simplicity of 
nature,” “ unconscious beauty,” and “ freedom from the 


trammels of rank ;” but the details had either escaped | 
him altogether, or had worn a different shape, when fan- | 


cied from afar, than that which they now assumed in 
practice. 
of hearty hospitality, all those attentions which he scorned 
to accept as the servile offerings of dependent inferiors : 
and he had not been at all prepared for the occasional 
contemptuous jocularity, and generally protecting tone 
of the farmer; or for the half hinted suspicions and 
cautious bargaining of his wife; both which were carry- 
ing the absence of undue deference to him, farther than 
he had anticipated. 

On one subject only he had not beer disappointed— 
that was, in the appearance of Lucy. 

« And, after all,” thought he, « what does any thing 
else signify? I ought rather tobe pleased with the rest, 


however disagreeable in itself, as the best proof that my 





He had expected to receive from the cordiality | 
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scheme works well, and that if J should, as the unsus- 
pected Churchill treated in this unceremonious in. er, 
succeed in winning her affections, I need, through ali my 
after-life, never have a moment’s mistrust that I was 
loved for myself alone.” 

Consoled with this reflection, he proceeded with less 
dissatisfaction to make a survey of the various “ désagré- 
mens” of his present contined chamber, which was as 
uncomfortable as possible, consistent with perfect clean- 
liness. An inventory of the furniture might have been 
contained in one line, and the walls presented one un- 
broken surface of whitewash, except where, over the 
chest of drawers, three bits of paper were pinned up for 
ornament: the centre a wood-cut of Lord Nelson’s fune- 
ral car; on one side of it a roaring sea song, and on the 
other a sentimental ballad, whose only possible merit 
was, that the heroine’s name was Lucy. 
of George’s fairings had remained here undisturbed ever 
since his departure. 

The bed on which its present tenant prepared to stretch 
himself, was not very well calculated for the titeral ful- 
filment of that operation, being in length better adapted 


These relics 


for the then height of its last owner than that of its pre- 
sent occupier. 

It was upon this uncomfortable couch that Lord Cas- 
tleton now fell asleep, lulled by the wind whistling through 
the low casement, and the rain pattering on the reot; and 
dreamed confusedly, that he broke to Lucy his rank, and 
that she first borst into tears, and then changed suddenly 
to Lady Gayland and began laughing at him. When he 
awoke in the morning, with a sort of indistinct doubt as 
to where he was, the first object which met his half open 
eyes, was the initials, G. and L. D., combined in a sort 
of cypher, and cut in the soft deal-board just by his head ; 
no doubt by the last occupier of that bed. This he did 
not think a good omen, and hastity rising, he gave way 
to a momentary fecling of discomfort, at finding his 
clothes strll in the confusion m which he had last night 
left them, and not carefully arranged for his toilet, as the 
habits of his life accustomed him to expect: but banish. 
ing this as an unworthy consideration, he was restore:}, 
by the contemplation of the brilltant prespect which the 
fine morning showed him from his window, to tbat state 
of mind 


! 
first meeting with Lucy 


which made him enjoy the happiness of his 


} 


whom he found alone ia tt 


breakfast-room. 
—_ 
CHAPTER X. 
[t were all one 


That T should love 
And think to ed it, he i 


t bright particular star 
so above m 


eu 


But several years elapsed since they bad met; 


Some people thought th 


ship was lost DyrRos 


About a week had elapsed since Churcbill’s arrival at 
Morden Bay, an interval which be had not fa iled t m- 
prove, by availing himself upon all oceasions, whenever 
Mrs. Darnell permitted, of Lucy’s company, as a guide 
to the many picturesque scenes with which she was so 
well acquainted ; and, as the principal maternal objection 
was the interference this caused with domestic avocations, 
the evening was generally chosen as the hour left most 
free for these romantic rambles. 

Lucy’s taste for the beauties of nature had til! now 
lain do:mant, for want of any one to sympathise in ber 
admiration. Her aunt, to whose disposition it would 
have seemed congenial, never wandered far from home ; 
and of all the various picturesque spots with which the 
neighbourhood abounded, those only had hitherto been 
interesting to Lucy which she could animate as the men- 
tal scenery of those parts of Shakspeare, which, as read 
to her by her aunt, she most admired. But since she 
had attended Churchill in his sketching expeditions, she 
had discovered new beauties in every spot they had to 
gether visited. 


From admiring his power of recording 
effects and imitating objects, she had become anxious to 
emulate the same herself, and upon the two last occa- 
sions, she likewise had attempted the 


pencil. 


powers of the 


It was quite an afternoon fur a painter, with broad 
effects of light and shadow. Churchill and Lucy had 
perched themselves on a small ledge of rock, just above 
the shore, commanding a we'll-wooded bank of the Black 
Glen, with } 


some bold and jutting crags rising out of the 
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surface of the waters beyond, when Lucy, after a time, 
first looking over her shoulder at her companion’s work, 
and then comparing it with her own, said: 

«Oh, Mr. Churchill! I shall never be able to do it 
like you. I can’t make two trees, which really touch on 
the paper, seem so far apart, and [ meant this like yours 
for the sea, with a ship on the horizon, but it looks much 
more like a wall, with a weed growing on the top; and 
then my paper is just as big as yours, but I never shall 
be able to get half so much into Tagg 

“ Because, my pretty pupil,” said Churchill, examin- 
ing it, “ you have made that distant cliff higher than this 
old boat-house.” 

«“ And so it is, a hundred times higher,” said Lucy, in 
a justificatory tone; “and if you were there, you would 
soon see the difference.” 

«“ But now we are not there, and we are here,” an- 
swered Churchill, smiling ; «and in this world, objects, 
like events, appear to us, not according to their intrinsic 
importance, but in proportion to our own situation, and 
the manner in which they affect ourselves. For instance, 
dwelling in this retired spot, and in our humble rank of 
life, events that might convulse the country, and affright 
the great ones of the land, would be less observed by us, 
than the blight which injured your father’s corn; and 
battles might be won and lost, which we should feel less 
than the attack of a single fox upon your poultry- 
yal Bad 

“Tt is a very stupid and confused attempt this of 
mine,” said Lucy, tearing it in two; “ and yet, separate- 
ly, this is like the boat-house, and that is like the rock,” 
holding up the divided parts of her drawing. 

« Yes, and may you learn to combine the simplicity 
of an humble foreground with the softened outline of 


greatness in the distance!” 


« That is a little like some of Aunt Alice’s speeches, | 
which I do not always understand,” said Lucy : “ per- | 


haps it is, that you have both mixed in that world of 
which I had only previously heard from her how anxious 
she had been to leave it.” 

“ This aunt, of whom you so often speak, is it because 
she is unhappy that she lives so retired ?”’ 

‘She never complains.” 

«“ And shall I never see her?” 

«“T never knew her see a stranger, but she asked me 
about you, when I told her that I should have come to 
her before, but that I had been to show you up the barn 
side ; and she wanted to know why you were staying at 
our house; and when I said I could not exactly tell, she 
begged me to bring you to visit her some day.” 

‘And why not now?!” said Churchill, whose curiosity 
was roused. 

“It is rather late,” Luev replied; “and mother’s par- 
ticular about tea-time,”’ looking at a little watch which 
her companion once well knew. 

«“ And where did you get that little French watch ?” 
asked he. 


«“ And is it French? then I dare say that’s the reason 


George couldn’t abide it, for he hates every thing French, | 
as it is right he should, seeing he’s a sailor. It was | 


given me by a strange gentleman who came to see the 
bay—and George tiffed about it, and thought some barm 
would come of it. But I don’t see how it’s to be, for 
I’ve never seen the gentleman since, as it wasn’t like I 
should.” 

“ But what sort of gentleman was this?” asked 
Churebill. 

“ Why, from the little I can recollect of him, not so 
very unlike yourself, only that be had light curly hair, a 
more fresh florid cheek, and a more easy-like look, as it 
was natural, you know, he should ; for I dare say he was 
a great gentleman, and bad none of those cares about 
the coming day which mother says must always be felt 
by one with such an uncertain calling as yours; though, 
I'm sure, I think your drawings so pretty, that, as long 
as there is money to throw away in the world, I should 
guess they would always be sure to fetch something.” 

They had, in accordance with Lucy’s hint as to the 
time, concluded their sketching for that evening, and 
had begun to wind their way homewards, when Chur- 
chill, recurring to that part of their late conversation which 
had made the least pleasant impression on him, said : 

«“ And this cousin George, to whose opinion, as to that 


seen much of bim since?” 
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evening he spent here, which is the reason, perhaps, that 
it made the more impression on me.” 

« But you have heard continually of him, of course?” 

“Not very often; when he left us, he was no very 
handy penman; he used to gay that it took him less 
time to sail round the bay than to write its name, and 
that there was no such difficult navigation, as tacking 
through all the ins and outs of a capital B. But I hope 
he is improved in all that; though absent, he has not 
thought any the less about us; in that, at least, he used 
to be apt enough.” 

They had ascended the cliff by a different path from 
the one mentioned before, and were pursuing their way 
homewards through a shady lane, and had just reached 
as far in it as the point where, at right angles, a stile led 
to a footpath through a copse, known only to those ac- 
quainted with the country, as a short cut from the main 
road to Morden Bay. Upon coming in sight of this 
turn, they beheld two men in sailors’ dresses, who were 
threading the narrow path through the wood, at a brisk 
pace, the foremost of whom, looking up and seeing them, 
made arun at the stile, bounded over it, and almost at 
| the same moment folded Lucy in his arms in an embrace, 
whose ardour was mixed a little with that alloy of rough- 
ness which is proverbially nautical. 

The scream with which Lucy shrank from this un- 
expected salutation, though it partook more of the cha- 
racter of surprise than positive alarm, was sufficient to 
justify the ready interposition of Churchill, who, seizing 
the intruder by the collar of his jacket, pulled him with 
a sudden jerk away. 

“ Hands off, messmate !” said he in his turn, surprised, 
but good humouredly ; “who the devil may you be? 
let’s see what colour you mean to hoist before you inter- 
pose between me and my pretty cousin here.” 

« And is it indeed you, dear, dear cousin George ?” said 
| Lucy, as she rushed again of her own accord into his 
arms, and kissed him affectionately ; then drawing back 
| abruptly and blushing deeply, she added, “but what a 
| beard you have got George, and how you’re grown and 
| altered! I declare you’re quite a man now !” 
| « Such things will happen in four years, between six- 
| teen and twenty, Lucy: you yourself are shot up won- 
| derfully ; why, you’d carry twice as much sail as former. 

ly: Lord love her sweet face!” he added, again kissing 
her now averted cheek: in shrinking from which second 
salute she met Churchill's eye, and blushing more deeply, 
| said in a confused manner : 
“We were going home, you know, Mr. Churchill: 
| you’d better come, George, and see father and mother. 
This young man,” she added in a low tone, “ is staying 
here a bit, painting the country, like those other two you 
remember once, George, some time before you left us.” 
| «Qh, that’s what he is,is it? To be sure, I remem- 
| ber the others well enough, and how you used to be sent 
out with one, and I with the other, and how I frightened 
| my man one day, by stealing his own red paint, and 
| sipearing myself with it: I made believe to fall off a rock 
he was drawing; he took it for blood, and thought I lay 
there for dead. My friend here seemed to have had a 
mind to shed my blood in real earnest; however, as ye 
took me for a rude stranger, it was all right, and respect- 
| ful like, interfering to protect a woman when she cried 
out; so here’s my hand, my man, and now just take my 
| friend Captain Collett under your convoy, for you may 
guess I’ve many a thing to say to Lucy here, which 
| won’t concern either of you two.” 








| Churchill, still bewildered at the unexpected turn 


which events seemed to have taken, looked round me- 


| chanically, to examine the stranger thus unceremoniously 
| introduced to him. He was standing on the other side 


of the stile, leaning his elbows upon it. He had re- 


| mained in this attitude during the whole of the preced- 
| ing scene, an amused, though uninterested spectator of 
| its incidents. He had chuckled aloud at the momentary 
| scuffle between George and Churchill, but had not stir- 


red a step to take part with either; and now as his eye 
met Lucy’s, just as she and George were about to move 


| on, he assented to the arrangement proposed, by a fami- 


liar nod and grin, without, however, removing his elbows 
from the stile, or his hands from his chin. He was a 
short thick-set man, with that fresh, though not youthful 


| appearance, which the eye generally registers at about 
watch, you seem to attach no little value, you have not | five-and-forty, unless the parish annuals give some more 


“ He has not been at home again; that was the last | nance was the reverse of serious ; but a physiognomist 


precise date as to age. ‘The expression of his counte- 














would have said that the lines were rath r the joint pro- 
duction of cunning and conviviality, than the impres- 
sion of natural, quiet cheerfulness. His dress, like 
George’s, consisted of a sailor’s blue jacket and trowsers: 
but his waiscoat, which was ornamented with many lit- 
tle buttons and some lace, had rather a foreign appear- 
ance, and was not unlike those usually worn by couriers, 
He eyed Charchill curiously, as the latter looked first at 
him and then after Lucy, feeling not the less disgusted 
at the turn things had unexpectedly taken, that he did 
not know of what to complain, or why to resent it. 
Nothing could be more natural than that Lucy should 
be glad to welcome home her cousin, the favourite com- 
panion of her childhood; or, upon his sudden return, 
that she should neglect at the moment one, to whom she 
was bound by no ties; an itinerant painter—the acquain- 
tance of a week. 

Yet during that week, Churchill had thougbt he was 
every day making great progress in her regard ; she had 
appeared to take a new sort of pleasure in his society — 
had been delighted either to hear him talk, or see him 
draw ; and even now, he thought, when her cousin had 
attempted a second time to kiss her, her eye had sought 
his, and upon meeting it she had blushed, and avoided 
the kindred embrace. Yet now, as they walked away, 
George’s arm was round her waist, and his profile looked 
offensively happy. “Come, sir, if you please,” said 
Churchill, rather hastily, to his new companion, think- 
ing that the others had .lready got sufficiently far in 
advance. 

“No hurry,” said Captain Collett, as George called 
him, getting even more deliberately over the stile than 
the square cut of his figure required ; “ we are only to 
keep within hail, you know. I’m sorry for you; it is 
but a poor exchange to have only Kit Collett for your 
consort, instead of yon gay pinnace. Bet it can’t be 
helped ; you’re clean cut out, that I can see. A nice 
tight little prize too. Is it that you’ve been over slow in 
making her your own, or have you stayed long enough 
for her to get tired of you ?” 

“ Come, sir,” repeated Churchill again, loud and an- 
grily, his attention having been a little taken off from 
the last speech by watching George and Lucy, who had 
now disappeared round a corner in the lane: “TI desire 
you won’t talk tomein tbat manner. As that young 
lady seemed to wish me to show you the way to her 
father’s, I am ready to do it, provided you don’t take 
advantage of that circumstance to speak impertinently of 
her; if you do,I shall consider that you would be an 
improper guest, and take the liberty of leaving you be- 
hind.” 

«“ Well, no offence, man; I meant none. Young 
lady! Lord, how grand all that is!” still speaking with 
a half suppressed chuckle; “ however, move on, my 
friend ; it’s all one to Kit Collett what he talks about, or 
indeed whether he talks at all, as long as he has one of 
these to stop his mouth,” taking a cigar out of a case 
and deliberately lighting it. 

This being satisfactorily deposited in his mouth, and 
his two hands in the side pockets of his jacket, he, with- 
out attempting any further conversation, rolled on, fol- 
lowing Churchill as fast as he could, whose impatient 
strides soon brought them inconveniently near to the 
couple in advance, However much Churchill might 
have wished to join company with them, he did not feel 
authorised to do so, unless he had been more sure that 
such an intrusion would be welcome; and of this he 
could see no symptoms ; for though once Lucy looked 
round, and, upon, seeing him, appeared to wish to stop, 
and to require urging on by her companion, yet, except 
at that one moment, she seemed completely and satis- 
factorily occupied with her newly restored cousin, and 
Churchill felt therefore unwillingly obliged to slacken 
his pace, much to the relief of Kit Collett; and it was in 
two separate detachments that they arrived at home. 


’ 


—_— 
CHAPTER XI. 


He was a man as dusky as a Spaniard, 
Sunburnt with travel, yet a portly figure; 
Though colour’d, as it were, within a tanyard, 
He was a person both of sense and vigour— 
A better seaman never yet did man yard. Byron. 


George's unexpected arrival that night, produced in all 
the family that sort of intoxicating exhilaration of spirits, 
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THE CONTRAST. 











which, whenever the natural feelings are allowed to 
show themselves, is the effect of the restored presence of 
a long-lost inmate. 

Even Mrs. Darnell suppressed, for the moment, her 
desire to complain of his protracted silence, and of the 
ignorance in which he had left them as to how he had 
spent his time since his engagement in his uncle’s ship 
had been out—which was now twelve months since. 

As for the farmer, he was so delighted to see his 
favourite, that he hardly knew what he did, and went 
about shaking hands with every body, and even asked 
the painter, with a cordial gripe, whether he wasn’t 
d——d happy: a question, the repetition of which 
Churchill contrived to evade, as it would have puzzled 
him to answer it heartily in the affirmative. Captain 
Collett, the farmer pronounced, after they had had two 
glasses together, to be a man after his own heart, and 
was rather disappointed when, in answer to his inquiry 
whether he had been George’s last Captain, George re- 
plied « that he had sometime sailed with him, and added, 
that he was known to be the best seaman between the 
Thames and the Tweed.” 

«And, as my voyages are not now very distant, 
George will have more opportunities of seeing his friends 
here, as he is about to engage with me.” 

“Iam not quite sure about that,” answered George 
gravely, and a cloud, for a moment, came over his brow, 
which was, however, as soon dispelled by the eager at- 
tentions of all around, by which he was overwhelmed. 
George was soon much excited by finding himself the 
great man of the party. Thus encouraged he rattled 
away merrily, sometimes boisterously, stringing one story 
on anotier with much humour, not always confined 
within the narrow limits of fact, nor scrupulously re- 
strained by the bounds of decorum; once or twice, even 
on this night of license, he incurred the displeasure of 
his aunt, and raised a blush on the cheek of Lucy, who 
was seated at the supper board between him and Churchill. 

During this time it would be difficult to analyse the 
conflicting feelings of Lucy. Certain it is, that she did 
not attempt to do so herself. If she had, she would have 
been aware that the sensations with which she had wel- 
comed the return of George were of a warmer nature than 
would have sprung from the mere renewal of childish 
companionship ; and in the course of their walk home- 
wards, whilst listening to his passionate expressions of 
delight at his return, she had admired more than it was 
necessary for a mere cousin to do, the improvement the 
interval of absence had made in his fine manly figure ; 
and during that time, if her thoughts wandered from the 
happiness of the present moment, it was to distant days, 
and not to recent scenes. But now, when an inadver- 
tent coarseness in one of George’s expressions made her 
avert, a moment, her head, and she beheld the displeased 
but enduring character of Churchill’s countenance, and 
then, as her eye met his, she read in it, more plainly ex- 
pressed than it had yet been, that feeling towards her 
which woman cannot long mistake; and as she combined 
with that her recollections of his many gentle and deli- 
cate attentions to her in the course of their recent 


rambles, her wishes became rather confused and bewil- | 


dered; but perhaps the predominant one was, that 
George should be rather different from what he was. 
She could not, at the same time, but be aware that 
Churchill had been much neglected during the evening ; 
and it was as much regret at this, springing from that 
considerate good-nature which in her rank of life sup- 
plies with the interest of sincerity the place of good 
breeding, which made her say to him in a tone and with 
an expression which amply compensated for the previ- 
ous neglect which it acknowledged : 

“T am afraid all this must have been very tiresome to 
you.” 

As the breaking up of the supper-party at that moment 
prevented other answer, he took advantage of that cir- 
cumstance to reply to her by a gentle squeeze of the 
hand. 

Immediately after supper was finished, Captain Col- 
leit signified his intention to depart, resisting the en- 
treaties with which he was pressed to share with his 
friend George the best spare room, from which, for their 
reception, the hams, &c. had just been unceremoniously 
rejected, as it was not thought hospitable to disturb the 
stranger, and his drawings and portfolios, from the room 
formerly George's, which he at present occupied. 

“ But, Captain,” said the farmer, “ it’s a Couble-bed- 
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ded room, and you’d better bide to-night with your friend 
George, for the night’s dark and murky, and if it had 
been as light as day, one’s way is never somehow so 
canny to find after supper as afore.” 

“Thank’ee the same, but I can’t stay,” replied the 
Captain. “ As forthe night, I’m rather partial to dark 
nights; a’n’t I, George?” chuckling: “and as for sup- 
per, if it’s along of the grog you mean, Kit Collett would 
drink as much again, and walk as steady as on the quar- 
ter deck in a calm.” 

“ But it’s rather an awkwardish road to the Lobster 
near Placeden Point, for a stranger, if that’s where you’re 
going.” 

“ Stranger! why nothing comes strange to mz, that’s 
within three miles of the coast from Beechy Head to 
Berwick Ness.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Darnell, “ you know it must depend 
on the time of the tide whether you can cross Newland 
Creek.” 

“It’s just now half-ebb, and by the time I’m down 
there, there won’t be half-fathom water within a quarter 
of a league of the shore of Newland Creek, and be hang’d 
to it.” 

“ That friend of your’s is a man that knows his busi- 
ness well, | should say, George,” said Farmer Darnell, 
as he bolted the door after him. 

“Good reason he should,” answered George rather 
gravely. 


—< 


CHAPTER XII. 


Oh, Childhood — blessed time of hope and love, 
When all we knew was Nature's simple law,— 

How may we yearn again that time to prove 

When we looked round, and loved whate'er we saw, 


When Churchill retired to bed, he in vain attempted to 
think of the events of the day as of no importance to 
him,—merely the return of a relation of the family, 
whom it was natural that warm-hearted amiable people 
should be very glad to see again, and who would soon 
again depart to follow his precarious profession, perhaps 
only to return after another such long interval, to be 





once more received in the same manner. But still, 
whenever he thought he had succeeded in closing his | 
eyes upon this idea, the image of George walking away | 
with his arm round Lucy’s waist would disagreeably | 
intrude itself: true, she considered him as a near rela- | 
tionw—had been educated as a sister; but was that the 
way he considered the matter, and was it likely that this 
innocent illusion would long continue if he chose to 
enlighten her? He could not at the same time help 
flattering himself that he had made a favourable im- 
pression on her; and, confirmed as this hope was by her 
deportment towards him, at the conclusion of the supper, | 
he believed that if he made up his mind then to press his | 
suit he might bear off the prize. Yet there was some- 
thing in this manner of effecting that object which did 
not altogether satisfy him. In his project of being loved 
for himself alone, he had always anticipated that, whilst 
abandoning the outward advantages of rank and fortune, 
he presented himself as an equal to a person like Lucy ; 
still he would retain the power of inspiring her witha 
decided passion, and he had never looked forward to any 
thing like competition with such a rival as George Dar- 
nell. 

I am afraid it must also be allowed that there were some 
things in Lucy’s deportment that evening which, des- 
perately in love as he found himself, charmed as he was 
with her beauty, fascinated with her simplicity, had not 
quite pleased him. In their téte-d-téte rambles, there had 
never any thing occurred to weaken the illusion of her 
perfections ; on the contrary her soft and gentle man- 
ners, animated only by an attractive freshness of cha- 
racter, which was brought into play by the workings of 
natural good sense, were constantly strengthening his 
attachment. But the unrestrained ebullition of high 
spirits is a terrible touchstone by which to try the want 
of conventional refinement, either of mind or manners; 
and there were many moments in the course of the 
evening, whilst she was enjoying to the utmost some of 
her “cousin George’s’”’ nautical jokes, when ber lover | 
could not help thinking “Is that exactly the way in 
which I should like Lady Castleton to behave ?” 

Churchill rose the next mo ning with one conviction 
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impressed strongly on his mind, as the result of the 
contradictory reflections with which he had been per- 
plexed during the night, and this was that at any rate he 
had no longer any time to lose in inaction; that either 
his visit to Bankside Farm must now draw to a conclu- 
sion, or it must assume the more decided and permanent 
character with which he had meant before long to invest 
it. 

As a mere itinerant artist, his stay had now been pro- 
longed enough for any assumed object which in that 
character he could put forward. And if as such only, he 
meant to be recollected by the inmates of Farmer Dar- 
nell’s, it was now high time that he should pack up his 
portfolios, already superabundantly stored with sketches, 
in every variety of light, close studies, and distant effects, 
of every object worth commemorating, within the reach 
of a walk with Lucy. 

He had his misgivings too, that even if this did not 
occur to himself as a reason for shortening his stay, it 
would, ere long, be hinted to him in no very indirect 
terms by Mrs. Darnell, with whom he had never been a 
great favourite, as being as she said, “at best, but a bit of 
a vagubond, only better than a stroller or a mountebank, 
inasmuch as he daubed his nasty paint on paper, instead 
of on his own person.” His taking Lucy gadding about 
with him, was also a great waste of time: but his worst 
offence in the eyes of this orderly housewife was, that by 
occupying George’s room, he had caused the ejection of 
the hams from the spare bed-room. All these reasons 
made it evident that it would not be entirely optional to 
himself to prolong his stay indefinitely. On the other 
hand, he could not but be aware that if he had, as he 
flattered himself, already made a favourable impression 
on Lucy, it was very desirable now, that he should con- 
firm and strengthen that, without allowing time for any 
retour of her earlier partiality for her cousin and play- 
mate to arise and occupy even acorner of that heart 
which was to love him exclusively and for himself alone. 
Sull that it should be necessary, in regulating his future 
conduct, to guard against such a possibility, grated un- 
pleasantly against his feelings, and gave a dissatisfied and 
undecided turn to his thoughts, and when he had slowlv 
descended the stairs to breakfast, even whilst he had the 
latch of the parlour-door in his hand, the question rose 
unbidden in his mind, “ Am TI really in love ?” 

The next moment, however, the effect of the first sight 
of Lucy answered that question beyond a shadow of 
doubt, as he thought, in the affirmative. It was Sunday 
morning, and Lucy was dressed for church. ‘There is, 
perhaps, no costume, however studied, so attractive as 
the unaffected assumption, in simplicity and good taste, 
of their best attire on this day of rest, by persons in that 
rank of life to whom Sunday really makes a distinction 
of dress; utterly perverted and lost as that effect is, 
when it causes an awkward and exaggerated imitation of 
the already owtré fashions of their betters. But Lucy 
was simplicity itself, and fresh, and radiant, and lovely as 
she looked in the maiden purity of her snowy robe, so 
did she always present herself on this day of thanks- 
giving, coming out with as little alloy of coquetry as the 
flowers of nature, which greet in their gayest and most 
brilliant colouring the spring which gives them birth. 

So dilatory had Churchill's complicated reflections 
made his toilet, that the breakfast was far advanced when 
he entered, and the conversation, which he only for a 
moment interrupted, was one not calculated to please 


him; for he found George arranging, apparently very 
much to his satisfaction, a téte-d-téte walk with Lucy to 
church ; whilst it was suggested that Churchill should 
go bodkin between Mr. and Mrs. Darnell in the taxed 
cart. 

From this uninviting mode of conveyance he was, 
however, opportunely relieved by a declaration on the 
part of Farmer Darnell, that be was unfitted for service 
by a touch of lumbago which he had caught riding home 
that stormy evening from Mayton, instead of staying 
there quietly till morning. The excuse having been 
admitted by Mrs. Darnell, with the qualification, that 
this was the first she had heard of it, and the prospective 
consolation that he certainly ought not to go to Mayton 
at all next week, it became necessary to arrange some 
other division of march, as, luckily for Churchill, Mrs. 
Darnell decidedly objected to trusting her precious person 
to his charioteering powers, “ How should he know how 
to drive? he was never like to have had a chay, a poor 
predistinarian painter!” as she called him: “ No; her 
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dear George must come with her in the cart.” George, 
however little he liked the change, did not make any 
decided objection, probably recollecting enough of earlier 
days to know that, if his aunt chose it, objection would 
be of no use; and also a little tickled by the decided 
superiority over Churchill, w hich this preference marked, 
as he already began to entertain an indefinite feeling of 
ealousy of the other’s position in the family. 

He therefore undertook with confidence to “ pilot” his 
wunt to church, though he professed that of late his hands 
had been more used to manage the “ rudder” than the 
‘ribands.”’ It was impossible for the most practised 
woman of the world to have shown less by her manner 
than Lucy did, whether this ultimate arrangement was 
or was not agreeable to her. “ After all,” thought 
Churchill, as they started together from the front door, 











| “« And then I wished you away with all my heart.” 
| 


This was not exactly the conclusion to which Churchill 

| had hoped to hurry Lucy ; but still there were many 
circumstances in the foregoing conversation favourable 
| to him. In the first place, it was evident that she cared 
for his opinion, and also that he had awakened in her 
mind a sense of what was, or was not offensive in man- 
ner. Yet, from the tone in which she had +poken the 
last sentence, he could not but draw the conclusion that, 
situated as she was last night, it was his presence that 
sbe had felt as a restraint—it was to his absence she 
would have looked as a relief. He would have liked to 


| ascertain whether this merely arose from considering 


‘her natural manner is easy and unembarrassed, and it | 


is only while in actual collision with what is coarse and 
uncengenial around her, that a momentary taint Is 


breathed upon its purity; when I shall have removed her | 


from the reach of contagion, that innocent simplicity will 
alone remain, upon which I may engraft what impression 
I like, and I shail learn to think of her only as a being 
whose whole existence is comprised in my happiness.” 
«“ Lucy,” screamed Mrs, Darnell at the extent of her 
voice, just as they had cleared the garden gate, and 
Churchill had closed the foregoing reflections, “ Lucy, 
have you minded that the crust to George’s pie is made 


of short paste, as he used to like it bie 


George’s return—a return as of right to the home of his 
childhood, which would have prevented her imagining it 
possible that he could be removed from thence, though 
he might be superseded in her affections. But just as, 
intending to pursue his enquiry, he approached his com- 


| panion with a tender earnestness in his manner, which 


was certainly not intended to meet the comments of a 
third person, he was interrupted by the unwelcome ap- 


| parition of Captain Collett, who meeting them at the 
| narrowest part of the path, Churchill was obliged to 
| draw back in order to let him pass by Lucy, which, as 
| he did, he said with a leer, meant to be full of meaning, 


“Ob yes, mother, I wasn’t like to forget that,” an. | 


swered Luey with an eagerness which Lord Castleton 
thought was not very appropriately applied to another’s 
pie-crust, by a being whose whole existence he had just 
settled was to be devoted to his happiness. 


— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


if ever been where bells haye knolied t 


OHAKSPEARE. 
Allthings are well digested for the purpose ; 
Then, throwing off the title of a duke, I will 
Appear to her a low born peasant Toxin. 


This unfortunate episode rather deranged the train of 
ideas by which Churchill had determined to probe the 
real state of Lucy’s feelings. Instead of availing him- 
self, as he had intended, of the whole of this two-mile 
walk artfully to ascertain her rea] sentiments, and attempt 
to regulate his own accordingly, he speke not at all at 
first, then asked her ihiee times abstractedly the different 
lengths of the footpath by which they were going, and 
the carriage-road, to church; and at last blurted out the 
question point blank, “ Whether she thought ber cousin 
George improved t” 

«* Oh, so much! that is, in some respects,” she an- 
swered, the first words eagerly, then checking berself, 
added, “I am sorry to see you didn’t like bim, Mr. 
Churchill; I think I should have liked bias much better 
if you had.” 

“tWhy, my dear Miss Darnell, should you fancy I do 
not like him? It is true, that our diff rent modes of life 
may prevent my perfectly understanding all bis stories. 
The poor painter, who has nothing but daubing colours 
on canvass to show as the labour of a Jifetime, can never 
compete in interest with him who has soul-stirring ad- 
ventures by sea and laud to boast.” 

«“ And fearful dangers he bas had, poor dear George ! 
has he not?’ The embarking the troops there-—at what's 
the name of the place, among the Yankees—Oid Or- 
leans! New Orleans was it! and that frightful burri- 
cane in latitude —; he told us what latitude it was in. 
But it wasn’t that I was going to say. Do you know, 
Mr. Churchill, you sometimes made me ashamed of 
cousin George ?” 

“How! Explain yourself, I pray you, Lucy,” said 
Churchill eagerly. 

“ Why, for all what you say about a poor painter, 
and having nothing to tell ef, I like so much to hear you 
talk, whatever it is about, and you speak to one so soft 
aud kind, just like one of the gentlefolk; and I have 
been always trying to answer you the same, aad some- 
how, I’ve got used to your ways lately; but last night, 
when cousin George talked rather 1ude like, I looked at 
you, and I saw by your face that you were fashed, and 
then I felt so uncomfortable—and, don’t be angry !” 

“ Angry ! no—why ?” asked Churchill, 
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“ sorry to separate you!” andas he brushed by Churchill, 
he hummed the burthen of a nautical ballad then in 
vogue, 
“ From our night-caps so clean, 
Our fresh laurel was torn, 
And the prize of the e’en 
Was recaptured at morn.” 


Ere they could recover the thread of their discourse, 
thus disagreeably broken in upon, they had come within 
sight of the parish church, and as the last loitering groups 
gradually disappeared within the porch, whilst the linger- 
ing tones of the slowly stopping bell died away upon the 
ear, they felt that they were late, and Lucy quickened 
her steps, and led the way to their family seats. 

The sacred building was one of the humblest of its 
kind ; for centuries (necessary repairs excepted) it had 
remained much in its present state, the weekly resort of 
the simple and secluded neighbourhood : there never had 
been any opulent landed proprietors within the parish ; 
no sguirearchial elevation broke the regular equality of 
the divided aisle, or claimed distinction or superiority 


| from the height of its railing or the colour of its lining. 


There was here no appearance at variance with those 
professions of equality in the sight of Him they came to 


| address, which the service they came jointly to engage 





ia, alike places in the mouths of the rich and of the 
poor, of the high-born noble and the humble peasant, 
sentiments which the unadorned simplicity of the sacred 
edifice was so well calculated to awaken in every mind. 
Hence, as Lord Castleton cast a look around upon the 
simple single-hearted groups who came there, without 
disguise or reservation, to confess their errors, the falsity 
of his own position struck bim more forcibly than it had 
ever done before, accompanied with a sense of shame at 
the deception he had been practising. True, there was 
no unworthy motive at the bottom of that deception ; 


sense of self-inferiority, where all had previously been 
peace and content? Not only her gentleness would 
prevent her braving the difficulties of such a situation, 
but her very sensibility, which she possessed in a degree 
unusual in her rank of life, would make her more alive 
to painful sensations. 

All these reflections, vague and half formed, but gene. 
rally unsatisfactory, floated through Castleton’s mind in 
the intervals of the service, and gave to his deportment 
a restless air, as if he feared impending discovery. This 
vague consciousness of insecurity arose principally from 
the disorder of his own mind, but was not a little in. 
creased by the anxiously enquiring expression on the 
face of the person immediately opposite to him, whose 
penetrating eyes he found at intervals fixed intently upon 
him with a searching, though not an unkind gaze: this 
he rightly imagined to be Alice Darnell. It was a coun- 
tenance which, though it had already lost the freshness 
of youth, none could have beheld without interest, even 
if she had not appeared in some degree to reciprocate 
that interest, as was the case in the present instance, 
He could not conceal from himself, that though this 
must have been the first time she had seen her nephew 
George since his Jong absence, most of her attention 
was bestowed upon himself, the stranger. Yet, though 
her expression was rather that of melancholy interest 
than of reproof, the feeling it excited in his mind was 
principally dread of her penetration, which caused him 
instinctively to drop his eyes beneath her gaze. 

When the service was concluded, aud the family party 
left the church together, Alice Darnell addressed a few 
words to him, in which he could not help fancying that 
some feeling of interest lurked beneath a form of studied 
coldness, and through the guise of commonplace en- 
quiry ; and when the tones of his voice in reply first 
struck her ear, the arm which held Lucy trembled vio- 
lently ; and, turning away, she addressed him no more, 
but drawing Lucy closely towards her, after some length. 
ened whispering between the two, the niece begged that 
he would announce to her family, that in consequence 
of her aunt not feeling well, she had returned home with 
ber, and they were not to expect her back to dinner ; 
and turning together down one path, they left him to 
pursue his solitary way by that which he had come. 





i 
CHAPTER XIV. 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. SuaksreaRe. % 


For mauy fathoms doth the beetling rock 


Rise o’er the breaker's surge. MATURIN. 


Churchill found that George and his aunt had already 
returned some time, as the young sailor’s anxiety to re- 
join his fair cousin had induced bim to apply repeated 
hints, as to the rate of progress, upon the fat quarters of 
the cumbrous quadruped before him, which were the 
more readily attended to, as that experienced beast knew 
that his head was now turned homewards. 

The announcement, with which Churchill was cherged, 
of Lucy’s absence, made him very iil received by all the 
party. Farmer Darnell always missed his daughter's 








those upon whose credulity he was imposing, it could 
not be denied, would in every worldly consideration gain 
immensely by his being other than he seemed. But 
still no candid mind, and such was Lord Castleton’s 
naturally, can satisfy itself with the practice of deceit 
or artifice in any serious affair. Was it so certain, after 
all, that the splendid elevation he designed for Lucy must 
necessarily insure her happiness? He hed found her 
satisfied with berself, contented with all around her—the 
centre of a little world, which knew no other. What 
had been the effect which his society had already pro- 
duced upon this tranquil state of mind! It was evident 
that it had lowered cousin George in her estimation ; this 
was an effect, which, if it had stood alone, perhaps he 
might not so much have regretted; but was it not ac- 
companied by a feeling of dissatisfaction at herself, at 
her involuntary participation in many former sources of 
pleasure? and if this was produced merely as the con- 
sequence of adopting his views when listening to him 
only as the pour painter Churchill, how much would 
such a painful sense of unfitpess be aggravated, when 
bewildered with the strangeness of that world to which 
he meant to transplant her; and what could he offer in 
compensation, for inflicting that constantly corroding | 





| the Patagonian maid-of-all-work. 


affectionate attentions most when labouring under a fit 
of luinbago ; Mrs. Darnell liked particularly to be assisted 
in the arrangement of the Sunday’s repast by some one 
more handy than big Betsey, as George always calied 
And as for George 
himself, he had been thinking all the way home how 
very agreeable he was going to make himself, and how 
he meant to show off and amuse his cousin after her dull 
walk with that prig of a painter. He therefore looked 
upon this interloper, when he appeared alone, as a bird 


| of ill omen to him, and he began to owe him a grudge 


for this second separation, though it was not like the 
first one, by which the object of his increasing antipathy 
had himself profited. 

With such a state of feeling shared amongst the party 
assembled, the substantial meal of which they were about 
to partake was not likely to be a very lively one, and 
contrasted singularly with the heartfelt merriment of the 
supper of the night before. Indeed, as the majority of 
those assembled were not of a rank in life who make 
conversation for civility sake, but who, strange as it may 
appear, literally say nothing when they have nothing to 
say, not a word would have been spoken, had not habit 
rendered this inveterate silence so irksome to Lord Cas- 
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tleton, that he could not help hazarding a trite observa- 
tion or two on the weather, which, if dropped elsewhere, 
would have been taken up, and handed back, and led to 
reply and rejoinder, but which were here considered such 
undeniable truisms, that they were only received with an 
unencouraging “humpb,” and all again relapsed into 
silence, broken only by the clattering of the knives on 
the plates ; and even this was muffled, when, instead of 
tearing asunder slices of beef, they dived in smoother 
intersections through thick portions of plum pudding. 

After dinner the society, if such it could be called, 
seemed mutually anxious to separate—Farmer Darnell 
to his easy-chair and pipe, Mrs. Darnell to her household 
avocations; and as to George and Churchill, though 
they probably had the same object and destination in 
view, one went out at the back door merely because the 
other went out at the front. 

Charchill bent his way towards the part of the cliff by 
which he knew Lucy must return, with no other pre- 
tence for lingering there till her appearance, than that 
furnished by his small pocket sketch-book; having got 
into a scrape with Mrs. Darnell, on that day week, by 
sallying forth, portfolio in hand, as he was considered so 
completely as a professional person, that 1t was reckoned 
a profanation of the Lord’s day for him thus to labour 
in his avocation upon it. The ledge upon the side of 
the cliff, from which he could best command the pros- 
pect of Lucy’s return, was, however, too much of a 
bird’s-eye point of view to be advantageous to a drafts- 
man: this circumstance, joined to the imperfect imple- 
ments with which he was upon this occasion provided, 
induced him soon to relinquish even the attempt to exer- 
cise his assumed “ metier,” and abandon himself to those 
reflections which the singularity of the situation in which 
he had placed himself, and the events of the last four 
and twenty hours, had rendered more than ever striking. 

Though sitting with his book open before him, and 
his pencil in his hand, so completely had the inward 
bent of his thoughts shut out the consciousness of any 
external objects, that he felt startled when he heard a 
voice some paces above him, exclaim, “ There she is at 
last.” Instinctively, his eyes followed the path by which 
Lucy must return; the more natural was this direction, 
as he recognised the voice above to be George’s. But 
he could discern no moving object in the whole length 
of the track. Another voice from above, which re- 
minded him of the harsh tones of Captain Collett, now 
rejoined : 

“ Yes ; there, that'll do; I see you, that’s near enough 
to show her to us; now, about with her, you lubbers, 
there she goes, that’s right.” 

Churchill’s eye dropping from the path on which it 
had been fixed, to find out what else these remarks could 
apply to, he now observed, for the first time, what under 
other circumstances would have struck him merely from 
its picturesque appearance. Unnoticed by him, a lugger 
had neared the point of the cliff, the sun shining gaily 
on its light sails, and sparkling in the foam which was 
dashed back from its side as it was pressed close up 
against the wind. Now, however, even whilst these 
words were spoken from above, confirming him in the 
idea that it was to this vessel the allusion was made, she 
was on the sudden put about, more sails were set, and 
with a fresh breeze from the land, she dashed rapidly 
out into the open sea. 

The projecting ledge of rock, which formed rather an 
awful sort of canopy to the niche within which Charchill 
was silting, effectually prevented his being seen by those 
who might be leaning against the stone wall at the top 
of the cliff: as he rightly conjectured the two persons 
whose observations he had just heard now were. Pro- 
vided with so unsuspicious an excuse as his sketch-book 
for continuing where he was, he determined to take his 
chance for overhearing some more communications 
which (be hardly knew why) powerfully excited his 
curiosity, 

But though only separated by a few paces from those 
who spoke, in spite of straining his attention, which the 
more he listened the more he felt inclined to do, he could 
but very imperfectly catch the purport of what was said ; 
sometimes, in the middle of a sentence, a louder and a 
longer wave would break, roaring on the shingle beneath ; 
sometimes a screaming sea-bird would hover round his 
head, as if on purpose to balk him. 

“ Well, Darnell, my lad,” said Captain Collett, «so 





marks. And you were not more glad to see again your 
friends of last night, not even the tight little Lucy, than 
I am to see heave in sight my first of favourites, ‘ La 
Pie voleuse.’” 

“And I should see her with much more pleasure if 
she were not so near my friends of last night. She’s 
not the right sort of company for them; and, between 
ourselves, captain, now it’s come to the point, I dread 
their becoming better acquainted with each other.” 

“ And since when has the wind set in that quarter, 
lad? Didn’t you yourself remind me, who know the 
whole line of coast, what a snug place to land—” 

Here the screaming of the sea-gulls above Churchill’s 
head, and the roar of the breakers beneath his feet, com- 
bined to prevent his catching the remainder of Colleit’s 
answer ; and when these noises were again comparatively 
calmed, he heard George protesting—* Nay, never say 
I’m ungrateful, or that I can forget the ugly scrape you 
helped me out of this time three years; or that I repent 
the merry period of adventure we passed together the 
Jast months of the war in our privateering cruises; but 
that was other guess work, when, if one did chance to 
get knocked on the head, no one knew or cared whether 
the venture we were engaged in chimed in with the exact 
letter of the law. Who thought of George Darnell then ? 
and whether he was washed overboard with a bullet in 
his body or without, no one would grieve about his death 
more or less for the manner of it. But somehow, coming 
back here amongst kith and kin, and finding them all the 
same, I can’t help wishing I was so myself.” 

“ Oh, certainly !” rejoined Captain Collett with a 
sneer, “ they must seem all the same to you: above all, 
Lucy ; she has thought of no one else since you first 
left home, and she’s only had that painter chap here on 
purpose to meet you, that he may paint her your picture 
against your next cruise. He was a studying her face 
pretty closely, you’ll be glad to hear, when I met them 
going to church this morning.” 


ut discomfort in the present state of the Darnell family, 
.. turned to Bankside Farm. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Out of thy long experienced time 
Give me some counsel SHAKSPEARE 
A taint, but faithful, portraiture of one 
Most dearly loved, and now for ever lost 


The agitation of Alice Darnell, which had struck 
Churchill as remarkable, was not seen without surprise 
by her niece, who had never previously, in all their in- 
tercourse, observed any break in her usually composed 
demeanour, or a ruffle in her equable manners. She 
said no more in the course of their burried return to het 
cottage, but occasionally pressed affectionately Lucy’s 
arm, on which she leaned, and gazed earnestly in her 
face with an expression of anxious tenderness. 

Upon reaching boime, she drew her niece into her 
snug little neatly furnished parlour, and throwing herself 
upon the sofa, covered her face for some minutes with 
her hands, seeming not to hear Lucy’s repeated requests 
to know what she could do to comfort her. At last, 
raising herself, as if with an effort, and looking up in 
Lucy’s face with a countenance strongly marked with 
the expression of inward suffering, she asked abruptly— 
“ And you say his name is Churchill!” Her niece an- 
swering in the affirmative, she continued—* But what 
can the name tell, which may easily be an assumed one? 
It is not that the features, or even the countenance, are 
the same ; but there is something in the air and manner 
which too strongly recall And oh, above every thing, 
the expression of those eyes, when he looked tenderly on 
her—I had hoped that I had forgotten that of which they 
renew the recollection with the freshness of yesterJay. 
In the last few minutes I have lived over again months 
of suffering, which I had hoped, in vain, subsequent years 











Churchill could only hear in reply to this, the immor- 
tal part of himself condemned to everlasting perdition, 
in the emphatic monosyllable usually applied to such a 
purpose. Whether the very vehemence with which this 
was uttered warned the speaker himself afterwards to 
drop his voice, or the surrounding noises again conspired 
to drown it, it was some time before the listener could | 
again make out what was said; when he did, George | 
was saying, apparently in answer to some remonstrance 
of the other, “ Never fear, you have my word, and you 
shall find me as faithful here as if I was still on the 
smooth white sands of Cherbourg or the shingles of | 
Sussex ; all I meant was, that when this morning I paced | 
along the churchyard amongst the tombstones, that told | 
of those who had borne the name of Darnell in peace 
and good will to all around them, and now seemed to 
meet my eye on all sides as if to remind me of that with | 
honest pride, I felt—but what signifies explaining to you 
feelings which are not at all in your line; they may be 
between me and my rest, but they shall not come be- 
tween my word and you.” 

The conference seemed here to be interrupted, for 
George halloed out suddenly in a louder voice, « Avast, 
Mary! whither away so fast ?” 

“To Bankside, to say that mistress i3 but poorly, and 
Miss Lucy will stay with her aunt to-night.” 

« All goes contrary,’’ muttered George in reply. 

“ Well, Mary, say you spoke me by the way, and I | 
bore the message for you;” and George and his com- | 
panion upon this prepared to return homewards. 
Churchill remained a few minutes behind, absorbed | 
in reflections upon what he had so imperfectly collected. | 
It appeared, though he could not exactly make out in 
what enterprise they were at present engaged, that Cap- 
tain Collett was a very dangerous companion for hie | 
young friend, and that he had, perhaps, already involved 
him in some scrape which would affect his future respec- 
tability in life. There was nothing which he could dis- 
tinctly gather in the shape of an accusation from the con- 
versation be had just heard; but he determined to be 
upon the watch, and, should any thing further happen 
to confirm his suspicions, to communicate them to Far- 
mer Darnell, and in the meantime to watch the next ap- 
parition on the coast of the “ Pie Voleuse,” which he 
now saw, after having run about a mile before the wind | 
straight out from the land, was standing to the south- 
ward: he felt, at the same time, much disappointed at 











all’s right. Jack Dawkins has not mistaken the land- 
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the protracted absence of Lucy ; and, anticipating nothing 


of repose and resignation had almost effaced from my 
too vivid recollection, It is but one effort more and for 
your sake I will make the attempt. Those events, which, 
by constantly refusing to dwell upon, I had hoped the 
obliterating hand of time was gradually glossing over, I 
now find as distinctly scarred as ever in the deeply-cut 
tablets of my memory. It will but cost me one more 
pang, that they should assume the tangible shape of 
words, and Operate as a warning to my beleved nicce, in 
the danger which I think at present threatens her, 
Lucy, Churchill loves you, and you must cease to love 
bim.” 

The poor girl, whose youth, innocence, and ignorance 


of the world would have prevented her being able to de- 
fine the nature of her own feelings towards Churchill, 
had that habitual deference for ber aunt’s judgment, that 


she would never have supposed she could be mistaken 
in any opinion so oracularly delivered, and, therefore, 
never thought of disputing what she seemed to take for 
granted, that she had already begun to love Churcaill; 
though she could not account why, if this was the case, 
the idea of George should rise at the same moment in her 
mind, She made no reply, but seating herself at her 
aunt’s feet, and hiding her face on ber knees, waited 
some explanation of the last sentence. 

“T feel assured,”’ continued Alice Varnell, “ as of my 
own existence, that he is elevated far above your rankin 
life; and trust me,I speak from my own experience, 
when I say there are no sufferings at all to compare with 
those which arise from unequal attachments. Whether 
the resemblance which so strongly struck my imagina- 
tion is other than a strange coincidence, I have no means 
of judging; but that Churchill is other than that which 
he here passes himself to be, L feel I cannot be misiaken, 
—Lucy, it is necessary that, in what I am about to say, 
I should speak to you much of myself; that I should dis- 
close many parts of my early life, which have been 
hitherto concealed, not only from you, but from those of 
your relations nearer my own age, with whom you have 
been living. My brother is only partially informed of much 
of what I am going, without reserve, to lay before you. 
Much I shall have to speak of feclings which neither his 
habits nor his disposition would have enabled him to 
understand. ‘The principal facts I felt it my duty to con- 
fide to him, an‘ it was at his desire that no mention what- 
ever was made of them to your mother; for though blame 
might not be attachable to me, there were circumstances 
which, he said, her peculiar mode of thinking might make 
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subject of reproach. If now I speak more openly to you 
than I have ever done to any one, it is because, in spite 
of that complete ignorance of the world, which your 
position has implanted, I have always observed in you a 
fund of natural good sense, which will induce you to 
make the right use of that practical warning which I am 
urged to try as an experiment, from the similarity, in 


many respects, of the position in which you at present 
are, to that whence I derived every misery except dis- 
grace. 

‘Your father and I were early left orphans. George’s 
father had already been sometime at sea when our parents 
died, therefore the loss to him was not so great as to myself 
and my elder brother. An old bachelor, relative of ours, 
undertook the management of the farm, and the instruc- 
tion of your father in the art by which he was to live. 
It was more difficult to decide what was to become of me. 
But it was at length determined nominally, upon the 
authority of our guardian, but in reality by the advice of 
the gossips in the neighbourhood, and my own wish, that 
I should be placed at what was called a finishing-estab- 
lishment for young ladies, at a small sea-bathing place 
thirty miles from hence. I had not, however, long been 
there, before, at one of the exhibitions for which this 
school was celebrated, I attracted the attention of an ex- 
cellent and talented, but eccentric elderly lady of the 
name of Nesbit, who happened to be staying at - for 
the season. Mrs. Nesbit had long been left a widow 
with a large fortune, the greater part of which she spent 
in the encouragement of the fine arts. In most of these, 
in her younger days, she had herself been no indifferent 





proficient; but latterly, her increasing infirmities bad 
confined the exercise of her taste to admiration of the 
skill of others. Frequent attacks of gout in the hand had 
prevented her continuing her pencil, of the previous suc- 
cess of which her boudoir still showed some favourable 


specimens; and the same cause deprived the world of | 


_WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Nesbit would half raise herself upon her sofa, and after 
gazing at me intently for some time, interrupt me with, 
«“ «My dear Alice, what an actress you would make!’ 
“Amongst the many distinguished persons of every 
profession who used then to frequent my friend’s select 
circle, was often to be found that great actor, whose 
| name you have often heard me mention with enthusiasm, 
when we have been reading together either Hamlet or 
| Macbeth ;—I mean the head of that family who have for 
| nearly half a century upheld the character of the stage, 
as much by their virtues, as they have supported its al- 
traction by their talents. He was, indeed, a noble crea- 
| ture; perhaps only too exalted and abstracted in his 
view of human nature for the matter-of-fact age in which 
he finished his career. But the revival of recollections 
of that time is Jeading me from the point on which I 
wish to speak, even had I no other and graver object in 
what I am saying. It is not with you, who never beheld 
him, that I should vindicate my opinion of the profes- 
sional pre-eminence of the person in question. I only 
alluded to him, because my partial benefactress often led 
this great artist to participate, apparently with warmth 
and sincerity, in her favourable opinion of my uninstruct- 
ed attempts at recitation; and as enthusiasm, real or 
assumed, was not his characteristic, this testimony gave 
us both the greater pleasure. 

“Tn the midst of all this, and whilst my friend was 
getting every day more attached to me, I was unexpect- 
edly deprived of her invaluable protection, by a sudden 
attack of gout in the stomach, which proved fatal to her 
in the night-time, and before assistance could be pro- 
cure d. 

“One moment I must pause upon the awakened re- 
collections of my earliest friend and benefactress, whose 
awfully sudden end exercised so great an influence on 
my future fate, and I will then proceed.” 


| of gratified vanity I had upon the subject was when Mrs. 
} 
| 
| 


many records of her playful imagination, in which she | 


had formerly indulged, when still able to write as quickly 


as she could think. Perhaps, of all the trials to which | 
the progress of physical infirmities subjects us, there is 
none so melancholy as when they produce the forced in- | 


action of previously well exercised faculties. 

‘Yet, though my acquaintance with Mrs, Nesbit only 
commenced after she was already suffering in a cruel 
degree from manifold privations of this nature, | never 
saw her temper the least ruffled by any feeling of envy 
at the happier state of others ; her kind disposition, and 
her still fresh feelings, enabled her to derive unalloyed 
pleasure from the success of others. When in London, 
her house was always full of those who had most recently 
exerted themselves in any line with distinction ; and even 
when I have known her to have been suffering acute 
bodily p iin, I have seen her benevolent countenance light 
up, as if the triumph was her own, when any new as- 
pirant for fame bas been brought to one of her choice 
little evening reunions, to hear from her own lips the 
acknowledgment of the pleasure she had derived from his 
successful efforts. At the period when I first became an 
inmate in her house, she bad just acquired the afflicting 
consciousness that she could not, without risking the total 
loss of eyesight, indulge as formerly in reading for any 


time together to herself. This was, to a person of her | 


tastes, the most cruel privation with which she had as 
yet been threatened, and one which it required all her 
resignation to bear with equanimity. 

« [t was to alleviate her loss in this respect, that having 
been pleased with something she observed in my voice 
and elocution at one of our school exhibitions, she easily 
persuaded me to accompany her to London as a compa- 
nion, whose principle duty was to be reading aloud to 
my benelactress,—most sincerely may I so style her. For 
though I know that generally there is no fate more de- 
plored than that of a dependent companion, yet, whilst 
I was in that much stigmatised situation, I experienced 
nothing but kindness, and I derived nothing but pleasure 
from the occupation which it entailed on me. 

« Our readings generally consisted of the best works 
of the day, and when not satisfactorily supplied with 
those, selections from the first poets and dramatists. 
Mrs. Nesbit was an enthusiast about many of these, but 
Shakspeare was her idol; and it was in my endeavours 
to please her, by showing that I really felt the beauties 
which I was the medium of conveying, that I first cul- 
tivated that taste for elocution, which, as you will see, I 
afterwards exercised in a wider field. The first feelings 


} 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

| But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul soto hisown conceit ? 
SHAKSPEARE. 

When and where and how we met, we wooed 

And made exchange of vows, I'll tell thee. Ipip. 


“Tt had not been in Mrs. Nesbit’s power to provide 
| adequately for me; the whole of her income having been 
derived from a handsome jointure, which, at her death, 
reverted to her husband’s heir-at-law. A codicil to her 
will conferred on me, as a legacy, the small sum in ready 
money which her liberal, though not extravagant style 
of living, bad left at her banker’s ; it also conveyed to 
me all her library of books, most of which you now see 
around you. Utterly unprotected as I was, thus once 
again left, and still only eighteen, it was necessary that I 
should determine without delay upon the course which, 
under these circumstances, I wished to pursue. 

« Perhaps it was a natural defect in my character, only 
elicited by the situation in which I had been lately 
placed, that made me shrink instinctively from returning 
once more amongst the kind, but rude and uncivilised 
| companions of my earlier days. Combined with this 
| dislike to that which was the obvious course for a young 
| girl like me to pursue, recollections arose continually of 
| Mrs. Nesbit’s evidently sincere opinion— My dear Alice, 
what an actress you would make!’ which gradually pro- 
duced an uncontrollable longing to embark in that pre- 
carious profession: the exercise of which, in my 
unpractised mind, as yet only associated with the idea of 
such partial encomiums and kind criticisms as had 
hitherto met my ear from the frievdly circle in Mrs. 
Nesbit’s drawing-room, 

“Once having made up my mind,I determined to 
consult the great actor, whom I have before mentioned, 
upon the best manner of putting my project into execu- 
tion. He seemed much embarrassed at the nature of my 
appeal. It appeared as if it never bad occurred to him, 
from the sort of society in which he had heard me give 
specimens of my abilities, that it was likely I should ever 
be called upon thus to exert them professionally. 

“ He told me, that he should be deficient in candour, 
if he did not repeat what he had formerly said, ‘that he 
thought me eminently qualified to succeed should I 








‘in spite of those brilliant prospects, he could never dis. 


passionately advise any one so young and unprotected to 
take such a step; and if the advice which I sought from 
him was not as to the best means of doing that upon 
which I had already decided, but that I would consult 
him as to the expediency of doing so at all, he would do 
all in his power to dissuade me, at least at present, from 
thinking of such a thing.’ I thanked him sincerely for 
his kindness, and expressed no more gratitude than I felt 
towards him, but still adhered to my determination, re- 
presenting to him how little I knew wkat else to do with 
myself, and how sanguine I felt at being able and willing 
to surmount all the difficulties and inconveniences of the 
first steps of the profession. Seeing me determined, he 
gave me letters of introduction and recommendation to 
some connections of his, then in the management of one 
of the first provincial circuits. 

“By them I was, in consequence, most cordially 
received, and offered a choice of any character I chose 
for my debut. Long before that night arrived, I found 
out how differently my exertions were likely to be esti- 
mated here, and at Mrs. Nesbit’s. There, in the absence 
of all competition, praise excited no envy, and captious 
criticism would have been avoided as ill-breeding, Here 
my arrival had disturbed long-established claims to admi- 
ration, and had excited, first dismay, and then dislike. I 
had chosen Juliet for my first appearance, a choice most 
young ladies have made before me, and probably will do 
as long as ‘ debutantes’ of eighteen each season succeed 
one another. I was not aware of the offence this was 
likely to give till after it was all settled; when I found 
I had displaced a majestic-looking widow lady, whose 
name appeared upon the prompter’s books as having 
been in undisputed possession of the part for nearly 
twenty years; a prescriptive right upon which she rested 
her claims, perhaps rather technically than judiciously. 
Had it been a young girl, like myself, with whom I in- 
terfered, she might have relied upon the anticipation of 
my failure, and upon the part then reverting to her; 
but this lady felt that hitherto uninterrupted tenure once 
broken in upon, it was not likely it would ever be re- 
vived, 

« Under her auspices, therefore, was organised a party 
to cry down my inexperienced attempts, and, with my 
eyes thus officiously opened to iny own defects, I felt, as 
much as they could impress upon me, how very far from 
perfect I then was. 

“Tt was all so different to me from the dining-room of 
Mrs. Nesbit—the mere walking the stage was a difficulty 
which I thought I should never get over, particularly 
when, at each of the wings, I always found during my 
rehearsals, some of my new friends to explain to me, 
solely for my good, how ridiculous something which I 
had done had been. The contrast between my present 
mortified feelings and my previously over-sanguine ex- 
pectations was so great, that I should have been com- 
pletely disheartened, and, perhaps, abandoned the stage 
in despair, but for the good-natured encouragement of 
many others of the company. All the effect, therefore, 
which this attempt had upon me, was to determine me to 
defer, till we removed to the next town in the circuit, my 
first appearance ; and in the meantime, to study hard to 
acquire technical facilities, and to conquer those defects, 
of which I ought to thank my rival for having taken such 
pains to make me aware. The play had been announced, 
and therefore was not withdrawn, but an apology was 
made for the non-appearance of the debutante, and my 
matronly substitute once more ‘strutted and fretted’ with 
ill-concealed triumph through the childish sorrows of 
Juliet. This exhibition was also a useful preparation for 
me, as it taught me many practical tricks to avoid. 

“The company removed to a fashionable’ watering- 
place, then in full season, and at length my first appear- 
ance was positively fixed. And here let me do justice to 
the general kindly feelings of fellowship which I found 
to exist amongst tlie members of a profession, which by 
no means creates evil passions, though it may occa- 
sionally concentrate into a strong focus the causes which 
usually excite their display. That constant and close 
collision of pretensions, in which self-love must receive 
daily wounds, may naturally have a tendency to produce 
that envy and spirit of detraction, from which no society 
is free, not even that, where the contests of vanity are for 
the most unimportant objects, and between the most in- 
dependent persons. But amongst my brethren of the 








really be determined to try the stage; but,’ he added, | 


stage, I generally found these feelings as fl‘eting as the 
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THE CONTRAST. 





of those whose own means were most assured, in their 
eagerness to extend from their own precarious provision, 
encouraging sympathy to the efforts of the inexperienced, 
and substantial support to the decay of the aged, 

«In my own case, the interested attempt to crush a 
young beginner, excited in many of the company a 
strong feeling in my favour; and the interval which had 
elapsed had certainly been of considerable service to me, 
perhaps not a little in destroying that ill-founded feeling 
of self-confidence in which the partial panegyrics of 
friends had previously nursed me. But the want of this 
very much increased the terrors of the awful approach- 
ing trial. 

« Perhaps the time I had now unassumingly passed 
amongst them had predisposed the company in my fa- 
vour; but during the last day or two before my attempt, 
it is impossible to do justice to the almost paternal inte- 
rest shown for me by nearly every member, from the 
amiable manager himself, down to the aputhecary of the 
night. Still, nothing could alleviate the overpowering 
sensation which I experienced when the anxious mo- 
ment I so long anticipated actually arrived. The house 
was crowded in every part. The cheering welcome with 
which I was received upon my first entrance did not 
dispel my fears, as I felt that it was only so much ad- 
vanced in trust that by my exertions I would afterwards 
repay it. But as the play proceeded, and I recovered my 
confidence, the first spontaneous burst of applause which 


rang from every part of the house caused a conscious- | 


ness of triumph quite unlike any thing I had ever be- 
fore experienced. It proclaimed a mysterious command 


over the unsuspecting sympathies of a mixed multitude, | 


which was immeasurably superior to the finest compli- 
ment that had ever gratified my ear in Mrs. Nesbit’s 
drawing-room. My success was complete; I may now, 
without vanity, refer to it as unparalleled. 

«“ Amongst the most enthusiastic of my supporters 
was a party of officers in the stage-box. The period to 
which I refer was that during the late war, when the 
militia was quartered about the country, the officers of 
which often contained in their number many men of 
rank and fortune; of this party the greater number were 
uniform in their acclamations, But even on that night 
of agitating triumph I could not help remarking the 
evident admiration of one officer, who did not join in 
the vehement demonstrations of his companions, but sat 
in the corner nearest the stage, with his speaking eyes 








fixed upon me with an expression which, perhaps, de- | 


rived some of i's intensity from the strong glare of the 
foot lights, which cast a pale hue over the rest of his 
features. Overpowered with congratulations on all sides, 
I retired to rest after my triumph, and slept svundly, 
only that in a confused dream of happiness the one dis- 
tinct object that presented itself was the expressive coun- 
tenance in the stage-box, 


“ My debut had been so beyond expectation success- | 
ful, and the crowded houses every night I played was | 


such an unquestionable proof of increasing attraction, 
that the very excess of my triumph destroyed at once 
every spirit of rivalry, as it became obvious that my stay 
there could not extend beyond the little probationary 
practice, and that before many months elapsed I should 
be on the metropolitan boards, Even my ci-devant rival, 
whose term was just up, accepted a re-engagement, sub- 
ject to the condition of her exchanging for the present 
the girlish white satin of Juliet for the motherly black 
velvet of Lady Capulet. 

“Still, upon every succeeding night of my appear- 
ance, the same young officer, sometimes alone, sometimes 
accompanied, was always in the same corner of the stage- 
box. 

“This bad continued for some weeks without our 


ever becoming acquainted, and thus his admiration ap- | 


peared purely professional. The fame I had acquired, 
and whatever personal attractions I then at eighteen 
could boast, caused me, whenever I stirred out, to be 
much followed by many of the idlers of the public walks, 
but never by him; and the wise regulations of the ma- 
nager, considering the mixed nature of the company at 
a watering-place, put many difficulties in the way of the 
intrusion of strangers into the green-room. 

“One evening, however, under some pretence or 
other, two of the brother officers of my unknown ad- 
mirer had contrived to introduce themselves there in a 











unfit for any society. But, at the period to which I re- 
fer, it was not so well established, as I now hear it is, 


that, to appear drunk, was ‘unbecoming the character | 
of an officer and a gentleman.’ The most noisy of these | 
made me the object of his loathsome addresses ; the dis- | 


turbance he created had reached the front of the house, 


and my brother actors were endeavouring, by quiet re- | 


monstrances, to induce him to withdraw, when my un- 
known friend entered the room, and seizing hin by the 


arm, with an authoritative movement of the head, mo- | 


tioned him to retire with him. 
«“ The offender seemed awed for the moment, and did 
as he was desired. Being called at that moment to the 


wing, I overheard, at the distance of a few paces from 


me, the continuance of their conference. 


« « What d——d nonsense,’ said the offender, ‘ why, | 


she’s only an actress.’ 

« «If you had any of your senses left,’ retorted the 
other, in an impassioned tone which went to my heart, 
‘you would see that there could be no reason that a per- 
son who, by the display of every grace, and the exercise 


of consummate talent, commands the sympathies of the | 


most refined, should, on that very account, tolerate the 
disgusting approaches of such a beast as you have made 
of yourself,’ 

«“ «A very fine sermon for a soldier: so, amen! and 
I shall go back to my beauty.’ 


«“ «Hold !’ said my defender, stopping him, ‘I am | 
most serious—if you will listen to my advice, so much | 


the better; but I am determined by foul means, if I can- 
not by fair, to prevent your returning. 


h had excited them; and in ‘all | state that evidently showed they had rendered themselves | 


| ject, without my being able to divine the cause. 


«A short scuffle, and but a short one, ensued; for | 


my defender, though much the slighter of the two, was 
perfectly steady, an advantage of which the other had 


deprived himself, and, seizing his athletic antagonist by | 


the nape of the neck, with one push he sent him from 
the top of the stai:s to the bottom. 

« Persons, in the state in which he then was, are saic 
not to be easily hurt, or else I should have thought he 


must have been killed ; however, he rose without injury, | 


and departed, very angry, and determined to take ulterior 
measures, 

« Just at the moment this occurred, I was obliged to 
appear upon the stage, which I did in a state of agita- 
tion that was afterwards remarked upon. The conse- 


quence of this altercation was a meeting between the | 


two officers; my champivn received a ball through his 
right arm; but his antagonist, from his conduct in the 
whole brawl, suffered, like Cassio, such a wound in his 
reputation, that his brother officers visited his fault with 
the same punishment as Othello did that of his licu- 
tenant, and compelled him to quit the regiment. 

«“ T’bat all this could not occur in a small gossiping 


watering-place without being recounted in a thousand 


different ways, and not all to my advantage, you may 
well imagine ;—though when I say you may well ima- 
gine, I forget, my poor dear child, that up to this mo- 
ment you are happily ignorant how peculiarly prone 
that ever changing compound, called the world, is to 
decry any one who has previously excited its admira- 
tion. Many stories that were then circulated never 
wounded my ears; but they had been widely diffused ; 
for one morning, some days after this had happened, I 
was sitting in my room with my fellow-lodger, an excel- 
lent elderly lady, the Duenna on thw stage, but off it the 
Lady Bountiful of our company, w'th whom I had ar- 
ranged to keep house, as a sort of protectress to my 
youth, when the maid brought in a card with the name 
of Captain Somers, who begged to be admitted. The 
publicity which had been given to the late affair, had, of 
course, made me acquainted wita the name of my de- 
clared defender and previously unknown admirer. Grati- 
tude, of course, required that I should admit him. He 
looked dangerously interesting, with the arm which had 
been wounded in a black sling over his uniform, and his 
countenance still showing traces of his late confinement. 


He appeared embarrassed at first, as he apologised for | 


his intrusion, which, he said, was to hope I would ex- 
cuse any unpleasant construction which might be put 
upon his unauthorised interference in my bebalf, which, 
he said, had arisen unintentionally out of the circum- 
stances of the case: that he felt at the time he could 
not do otherwise ; but that he much regretted the publi- 
city of the whole affair. I could not do less than thank 
him most warmly for his generous interposition to save 


me from insult; and J, in my turn, felt embarrassed in 
doing so: an awkwardness which was not diminished 
by my fellow lodger taking advantage of that opportuni- 
ty to rise and leave the room. 

“If Captain Somers and I then were lovers, we were 
not perfect in our parts, for the conversation was by no 
means easy or animated, now we were left alone; in- 
deed it was many weeks before he spoke of love, and so 
imperceptibly did we arrive at that point, that when be 
first pleaded his passion, so far from falling strangely on 
my ears, it seemed to me as if he had never previously 
spoken on any other subject. But where is the woman 
who requires to be told she is beloved? and how much 
more precious are the moments when that consciousness 
is derived from any other source than that of the tongue ? 

« The innocent intercourse which from this time sub- 
sisted between us, so far from detracting from my pro- 
fession, gave me an additional stimulus to exertion.— 
Somers was an accomplished critic ; and no indifferent 
praise, however unqualified, is half so sweet as little im- 
proving suggestions softly hinted by an admiring lover. 
Yet ignorant as I then was of the world, and wrapped 
up in my own day-dreams of love and fame, I had my 
misgivings that Somers’s was not an unmingled bappi- 
ness; indeed, sometimes it was with pain [ beheld the 
occasional fits of despondency to which be seemed sub- 
During 
all this time he never mentioned his family, and I knew 
nothing of it beyond the reports amongst the company, 
to which I listened little, and did not attach much credit. 
Months passed over, and the time arrived when we were 
to remove to our bext quarters, a large seaport town in 
the south, whilst the ****shire militia were to continue 
in their present station, 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
A greater power than we can contradict 


Hath thwar ed our intents 
Thy husband in thy bosom lieth dead 


Come, come away 


SHAKSIEARE 


“The prospect of this separation appeared to be an- 
ticipated with much dread by Somers, and he sighed over 
each succeeding day that diminished the interval that 
remained to us. Having always bebeld in him this de- 
sire to linger over each departing moment, I was much 
surprised, two days before the time that I was to have 
left, to receive a note from him, announcing his own de- 
parture. It was short, and only, «I dare not say more, 
till farther assured of the truth of what I have heard, 
than that I trust this temporary absence will, in the end, 
lead to the reverse of separation.’ I endeavoured to rest 
satisfied with this mysterious consolation, and contrive 
to keep up my spirits during our own removal; but 
when week after week passed over at our new quarters, 
without my hearing farther from Somers, the secret 
anxiety which preyed upon me began to affect my pro- 
fessional exertions, and diminish my popularity. At 
length Somers returned: he was in deep mourning, and 
from bis manner had evidently something to communi- 
cate, whilst the warmth of his affection for me seemed 
to have gained strength from absence. 

“ The whole mystery of his conduct was now unra- 
veled. It appeared that he was the only son of Lord 
Castleton ; that whilst yet scarcely of age, he had been 
induced by his father, whose estates were much embar- 
rassed, to marry a rich heiress; that she, well knowing 
for what be had married her, never thought it necessary 
to give him that affection which he did not seem to re- 
quire; that after the birth of one son, they lived little 
together, ‘The peace of Amiens happening about that 
time, she had, under the pretence of ill health, obtained 
his ready permissica to go with some of her own family 
to the continent, whilst his parliamentary duties, which 
were then new to him, gave him, on his side, as ready 
an excuse for remaining in England. 

«“ At the sudden breaking out of the war, Mrs. So- 
mers, with many others of her countrymen and women, 
became a détenue en France. As long as she had been 
allowed to remain at Paris, this forced detention had not 
appeared to be unpleasant to her, but when, for some 
reason not explained, she had forieited the favour which 
had procured her that indulgence, and had been exiled 
to a small provincial town in France, she had become 
very anxious to return to her own country. But reports 
which had reached Somers of her levity, had not caused 
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him to regret more 2 then he weetd have done at the pe- 48 


riod of their former separation, that it was utterly out of | 
his power to facilitate such an event. Ina short time 
he received a report of the death of Mrs. Somers in 
France. His first impression was merely the shock of 
the sudden removal of one so young from the world, 
with whom he had been so closely connected: and 


though he had never loved her, all his own faults to- | 


wards her now crowded upon his recollection. Oppress- 
ed with these feelings, though he already began to cherish 


half formed hopes for the future, he would not see me | 
| was already collected, I found Mrs. Somers, who had 


before leaving *****; especially as he wished first that 
the intelligence which he lad heard should receive far- 
ther confirmation. This had been obtained in London 
to the full extent that could be expected, from the im- 
perfect communication between two countries in a state 
of war. 

“ He now pressed for an immediate and private mar- 
riage. ‘That it should be immediate, he pleaded only 
too strongly the excess of his passion ; that it must be 
private he at the same time owned, to allow him to re- 
move the opposition of an aged parent, and from a feel- 
ing of delicacy on account of the deep mourning he 
still wore for Mrs. Somers. Almost wild as I was with 
the prospects of happiness which were thus opening to 
me, I still felt shocked at the suddenness of the pro- 
posal; but so unlimited had become his influence over 
me, that he could have proposed nothing, consistent with 
honour, to which I would not have readily acceded. I 
pleaded for delay, I fear feebly—I know ineffectually. | 


Somers had brought with him an old college friend to | 


perform the ceremoay, upon whose secrecy he could rely, 
and who was to leave the town immediately after. Fatal 
precipitancy ! We were married the next morning. So 
anxious was Somers that nothing should occur on which 
to hang a suspicion of the event which had taken place, 
that he even recommended my performing as usual that 
night at the theatre. His will was law to me, and I 
made no objection, though I own a presentiment of evil 


oppressed my spirits when the prompter gave out « Isa- | 


bella, or the Fatal Marriage,’ 
evening 

‘My ‘hust vand, with what pride I then thought of him 
as such, occupied his usual place in the stage-box. In 
the first act, whilst kneeling before Count Baldwin, I 
could not help faneying that the words were addressed 
to that obdurate father-in-law, whose forgiveness was | 
necessary to the acknowledgment of our marriage; this | 
gave a peculiar energy to my appeal, which added much 
to the ellect of the scene, and crowned my exertions 
with a success much beyond that which had latterly at- | 


as the performance of that 
I 


tended my more languid efforts, 

‘In the midst of the thunder of applause which fol- 
lowed, a party of naval officers entered the box where 
Somers sat, accompanied by a lady, dressed in the height 
of the French fashion, which, as there was then little 
communication between the countries, was never worn 
without exciting much attention. The eyes of the whole 


house were in consequence turned on the lady. Somers 
rose upon their entrance ; but upon turoing round to ob- 
serve them, it appeared to me as if he staggered, and 
leaned for support against the side of the box; in this 
position, the light of the stage Jamps fell strongly upon 
his features, and showed to me his whole face, even his 
very lips, of a deadly paleness. Before rushing out of | 
the box, be cast one long look of utter despair on me. I 
could not then comprehend its meaning, but it was the 
last I ever received from my husband. My husband did 
t It was Mrs. Somers who had en- 


He was hers. 
tered the box ! 

‘Yet even in the dreadful suspense in which I was 
left, my surmises never reached the horrible truth. What 
agony it was to go on acting—aeting through five long 
acts; yet I forced myself to proceed, with the recollec- 
tion that Somers had wished me to avoid any thing that 
might lead to the premature discovery of our marriage. 
Yet, what a night was that on which to assume fictitious 
woe! And there she sat, and at such a moment ’twas I 
that was pampering her morbid sensibilities. Even then 
she wept in torrents at my ideal sorrows, and was car- 
ried out in convulsions, unable to bear the sight of my 
issumed madness and despair—she whose unlooked for 
appearance in the world was about to bereave me of 
every earthly hope. And even in those moments thus 
trifled away in such wretched mockery of grief, what 
tatally real horrors were preparing for me! 


I say 





| him. He was alone. 


| the object. 
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“Somers had rashed homewards in a state approach- 
ing to delirium ; he locked himself in his dressing-room. 
Fatal chance! His pistol-case lay on the table beside 
His state was desperate. The 
sudden revulsion from the height of expectant happiness 
had been too much for him. Look which way he might, 


| he saw no opening for hope; and there was no friendly 


hand to stay his frantic purpese. Where was I then? 
Which way employed? I never can bear to think of it. 
Hurrying impatiently homewards the moment I was free 
todo so. All was then over. Amidst a crowd which 


left the theatre, overpowered by her sensibility, which 
my fictitious sufferings had excited ; now bending over 
the remains of what had been Aer husband, and [ still 
thought mine. But the mouth which that morning had 
breathed its vows to me, was now distorted in death— 
shattered by the desperate aim of the pistol. Ob, Lucy, 
even I endeavoured in vain to recognise those loved fea- 
tures, as I pushed aside every one—yes, even her, to as- 
sume for the last time that position by him which I 
thought mine by right. 

“ Mrs. Somers rose indignantly, and the dreadful 


| cause of this horrid scene broke fearfully upon me, 


through a torrent of the most vehement abuse which 
she launched upon my devoted head, such as an irritated 
woman thinks herself justified in venting upon the most 
degraded of her own sex. I could have submitted meekly 
to all she said—I hardly heeded it, till she called me her 
husband’s murderess. WasI that ’—Yes, at that mo- 
ment I felt myself a guilty creature; for what precious 
moments had I not wasted in the unmeaning garb of 
mimic woe, whilst he was left alone in his despair to do 
the horrid deed! Had I but been there, I would have 
suffered shame, I fear even dishonour, to have saved 
him ; nay, more, I would have renounced him for ever, 


| [ would have restored his newly plighted faith, to have 


preserved his precious life, and to have been allowed to 
offer prayers for his happiness.” 

Alice Darnell forced herself to gasp forth these last 
words, and then sunk back senseless. When I.ucy had 
succeeded in restoring her to herself, she said, «I 


| thought I never could have brought myself to revive in 
| words these harrowing recollections. You see to what 
| a state it has reduced me, and how unfit I am to draw 
| from the sad tale that practical warning I had wished, as 


to the danger of unequal attachments,—above all, of 
surrendering the affections where any mystery involves 
One word I may as well now add, that you 
may understand the events which I have detailed. I 
said that Somers had one infant son, but it had remained 


| with his grandfather, Lord Castleton, from the time its 


mother first went abroad. T'he rumour of Mrs, Somers’s 
death had been purposely circulated to facilitate her at- 


that she embarked in an open boat, and had been taken 








| tempt to escape: so anxious had she latterly been to | 
| leave that country which she had sought for pleasure, 


up by an English cruiser, the captain ef which paid her | 


every attention. 


It was accompanied by him that, upon | 


landing, she had gone to the theatre, and within a | 


twelvemonth from that time she became his wife. T'o- 


| morrow, dearest Lucy, I shall be calm, and better able 


to speak farther, but you must stay here with me to- 


| night.” 


——>— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Your sorrow was too sore laid on, 
Which sixteen winters cannot blow awsy, 
So many summers dry. Scarce any joy 
Did ever live so long ; no sorrow 
But killed itself much sooner. SHAaKSPEARE. 

Its passion to be learned then? wouldst thou make 

A science of affection? guide the heart, 

And lead it where to fix ? 

Such was the sad tale of her own blighted hopes 
which Alice Darnell forced herself to reveal to her be- 
loved niece, with the fond hope that so striking a proof 
of the danger of unguardedly pledging the affections, 
where evident incongruity of station was combined with 
mystery and apparent concealment, might operate as a 
check upon that growing partiality for Churchill, which 
she dreaded had already taken root in Lucy’s heart. 
With this view, when the next morning she had in a 
great degree recovered her usual composure, she dwelt 


more on how much she had herself suffered from _ 
imprudence, in having admitted a stranger, and one 
obviously her superior, into an intimacy, without due 
caution in previously ascertaining what his actual situa- 
tion was. Had she but been timely informed of Colonel 
Somers’s marriage, how much would have been spared 
them both, and how dearly had he paid for his tacit deceit 
on this subject. 

She farther proceeded to affirm her own conviction 
that Churchill was not exactly what he pretended to be; 
in this opinion she owned that she might be rather biassed 
by the extraordinary resemblance, though more in air and 
expression than in form and features, which he bore to 
one, the recollection of whom she had never ceased to 
cherish since his untimely loss, But though this coin- 
cidence might rather influence her judgment, yet, inde- 
pendent of this, she had had opportunities, in the best 
society at Mrs. Nesbit’s, just at that age when outward 
impressions are most strongly distinguished, of exercising 
her talents as a close observer of manners; and the pe- 
culiar tact which she had on this subject, had very much 
contributed to make her efforts in comedy rival her suc- 
cess in tragedy, during her short theatrical career. It 
has, too, been remarked throughout, that Castleton was 
by no means a skilful actor of the part he had assumed ; 
and to a person of Alice Darnell’s discrimination, the 
evident constraint with which one of his rank in life 
assumed the manners of an inferior station, though dis- 
tinct in its nature, was not less remarkable, than the 
awkward assumption of refinement by a vulgar person. 
The obvious embarrassment, too, with which he avoided 
her searching observation, could only be explained by 
there existing some reason for concealment. 

But the penetration with which Alice Darnell had dis- 
covered her niece’s danger, was tore conspicuous than 
the judgment of the course which she took to avoid it. 
For though Alice Darnell had been a faithful and inte- 
resting representative of the outward aspect of human 
passion, as described by others; though in her own per- 
son she had internally felt as strongly as any one its 
devastating power; she had, perhaps, for that very rea- 
son, never examined closely or coolly the various causes 
to which it sometimes owes its origin, or traced to their 
sources the crooked channels through which, in its earlier 
stages, flow some of those springs which all combine in 
the end to give irresistible power to its headlong course. 

True,even in this age of mixed and mitigated feelings, 
there dces sometimes rise, pure and powerful at its foun- 
tain-head, the sympathetic impulse of “love at first 
sight ;” but for one instance of this kind, how many may 
be found where that passion, instead of ripening regu- 
larly from original sympathy, has been unaccountably 
grafted on habitual indifference; and of this might be 
cited instances, even amongst those who, once under its 
influence, have given most decided proofs of its power, 
in braving disgrace and ruin, It seems sometimes as if 
the heart only then required a predisposition to infection, 
when every human motive of action, prudent as well as 
virtuous, had combined against it. Lovely girls have 
been known to bloom unnoticed in the same society with 
him who, when they have become the wife of another, 
bas urged elopement with all the energy of passion; this, 
be it observed, not from any selfish distinction of the dif- 


| ferent requisites of a wife and a mistress—for grant he 





succeeds in his suit, and, by every tie of honour, his wife 
she must become, not as she might formerly have assumed 
that character, richly endowed in good name and wealth, 
—the ornament of society,—but dragging him forth an 
outcast, impoverished by the very price at which he is 
forced to purchase her blighted fame. How, then, shall 
we account for such early misplaced indifference, and 
subsequent ill-timed suscep ibility, but upon the endless 
and unaccountable perversity of the human passions ? 

But though Alice Darnell need not have been expect- 
ed to enter into these abstract reflections, yet she made 
two mistakes, which might have been obvious even to 
her, in the influence she expected to produce upon her 
niece. 

In the first place, no one in love is ever diverted from 
their course by the recital of the sufferings of others, 
under similar circumstances, if these sufferings, however 
great, are invested with interest. She had also, by what 
she had said, inadvertently disposed her niece’s feelings 
much more favourably towards Churchill, for she had 
flattered her vanity ; and the breast which beats under 
the modest tucker of the country maiden, is not lesa 
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THE CONTRAST. 








accessible to the influence of vanity, than is that which 
openly swells with the pride of conquest in sight of the 
crowded ball-room. 

In all her intercourse with Churchill, there had been 
something which she could not understand; she was 
never quite at her ease, and this had produced a con- 
sciousness of constraint, which had left a feeling of 
humiliating inferiority, not improving her favourable 
opinion of her companion. But now she had been given 
some intelligible ground on which to place that superi- 
ority on his part, which she had felt without acknow- 
ledging, and, at the same time, she was taught to suppose 
that he was willing to forego ail that very superiority for 
her sake. This placed him in a light much more dan- 
gerous to her peace of mind, than that in which she had 
been accustomed to consider him. If, therefore, his in- 
fluence over her was still far from being certain or con- 
firmed, her defence rested on quite different grounds 
from those on which her aunt had been inclined to place 
reliance; and her best protection arose from the nature 
of her carly attachment to her cousin George. 

Many circumstances had combined to keep her inex- 
perienced mind in doubt as to her feelings towards him 
during all their early intercourse; the constant intimacy 
of childhood had swallowed up the first symptoms of 
courtship ; to this had succeeded protracted absence, and 
apparent neglect on bis part. He had at length returned, 
as we have seen, with undiminished affection; but many 
things had conspired to prevent its appearing in his man- 
ner to her, not the least of which was the evidence of 
those assiduous attentions in another, which, whenever 
preference is sought in the “ checkered shade,” or in the 
“gala glare,” never fail in producing some effect, and 
mostly succeed in obtaining their object. 

The fact was, therefore, that at this moment Lucy was 
herself, if not in a delusion, at least in doubt, as to how 
much she cared about her “ cousin George.” 

She, however, listened most attentively to all her 
aunt’s cautions as to the danger of encouraging her 
other admirer, and bowed assent to her parting advice. 

“TI do not wish you abruptly to show distrust ; but 
above all, avoid as much as possible being alone with 
him.” 

To this tacit promise Lucy meant to adhere, but the 
state of things she that day found upon her return home 
did not favour her immediately acting up to her inten- 
tion. George had left home early in the morning, as he 
said upon business, professing an intention not to return 
in the course of the day—perhaps not even at night. 
Her father and mother had just revived some well-con- 
tested point in dispute, which, from long experience, she 
knew, would, like some of the fights of the middle ages, 
be conducted without loss of blood, and only end in a 
drawn battle at close of day. This did not render the 
prospect of remaining at home during the afternoon very 
inviting, and therefore she could not resist Churchill’s 
gentle suggestion, that she should accompany him to the 
cliff, on a sketching expedition. She again put on her 
bonnet, announcing to the parental combatants, during 
one of those pauses in the fight which Mrs. Darnell 
never allowed to be of long continnance, “ That her 
object was to see whether her aunt, whose iilness had 
been the cause of her absence the night before, was bet- 
ter that evening.” 


—— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


My Anah! let me call thee mine, 
Albeit thou art not: ’tisa word I cannot 
Part with: although I must from thee. Byron. 
We'll so bestow ourselves, that near, unseen, 


We may of their encounter frankly judge. 
SuaksPeaRe. 


’Tis true they ave a lawless brood, 
But rough in form, nor mild in mood; 
And every creed, and every race, 


With them hath found—may find a place. Byron, 


Churchill and Lucy sat side by side on a projecting 
ledge which she pointed out to him on the face of the 
precipitous cliff; this position, for an admirer of the pic- 
turesque, was much better chosen than that which he 
had himself accidentally selected the night before, and of 
which, as a painter, he had so little availed himself. The 
intersections of the craggy cliffs, which rose one behind 








another, as they looked along the line of coast, were here 
bolder and more broken and varied. From the height of 
the point whereon they sat, all below was blended in 
that deep, purplish, hazy hue, which, in a painter’s eye, 
gave to indistinctness a charm. The sea-birds, Chur- 
chill’s unwelcome intruders of the evening before, now 
skimmed in silence the mid air far beneath them, the 





undulating motion of their white wings being the only | 


sign of animation around. Not a sail was seen in the 
wide surface of the distant expanse: and along the 
deeply sheltered sides of the little bay beneath, the wa- 
ters lay dead, and dark, and still. The next promontory 
of the succession of crags before them, less precipitous 
and lofty than that on which they were placed, had scat- 
tered over its face huge clumps of thriving brushwood, 
just then touched with the first mellow tint of autumn ; 
whilst the heather, which grew in patches wherever the 
light soil clung to the interstices of the cliffs, contrasting 
its rich dark blue colour with the lighter gray of the 


broken rocks, gave sharpness to the fantastic shapes in | 


which these were dispersed about. In the middle dis- 


tance, looking rather inland, could be traced the valley | 
down which ran the course of the little mountain stream, | 
by whose side Castleton had first wound his way to | 


Morden Bay. And this path he followed once again in 
his mind’s eye, and ke recollected his then follies, and 


he thought of all his checkered life, his successive feel- | 


ings—of his hopes—of his frivolous pursuits—which had 
all produced heart-burnings and disappointments since 
that evening when he had first beheld the lovely being 
who now sat beside him in matured beauty and still un- 
sullied purity and innocence; and as he again looked on 


her with a long impassioned gaze, their eyes met, and | 


she thought that it must have been thus Somers looked 
on Alice Darnell. More fondly she felt he could not 
look, and this feeling gave a sensibility to her own ex- 


pression, which her lover had hitherto sought in vain ; 


and they sat long while they fancied they were drawing. 
Though they did little the while, and said less, it seemed, 
for the first time, as if they understood each other, and 
all Churchill’s gestures were those of impassioned tender- 


ness, and it wasso that Lucy felt them; and it is certain, | 
that at that moment she thought of no one else; and her | 


glances, though timid and stolen at intervals, vied with 
his in tenderness, and had he then pleaded, a negative 


could hardly have found its way to her lips through the | 
with that view, George, whose passions were just as 


inward agitation of her frame. 

But there had been throughout his whole scheme too 
much plan and method in Churchill’s romance, and now 
the moment had come which might fix his fate, and 
make her his wife—for it was with such an intention 
that he wooed her—incongruous doubts rose in his mind, 
—he hesitated,—he would not for the world have aban- 
doned his object, yet he almost wished to delay the irre- 
vocable step; but it was not without an effort that he 


could force himself to do so, for his feelings were much | 


excited, and more than once the conclusive words 
trembled on his tongue, but he checked himself, and 
blurted forth an indifferent observation in an altered 
tone. 

The effect of this was instantaneous: 
female breast, however untutored and inexperienced, 
which does not feel, in its inmost recesves, the reaction 
caused by an opportunity slighted of profiting by its ten- 
derness. In a moment, Lucy became aware that the 
evening shadows had redoubled their length; that the 
sun was on the point of setting; that it was already late 
for her to proceed to her aunt’s: rising for this purpose, 
Churchill eagerly offered to accompany her, but this she 


there is no | 


rank in society. But the fact is, the drawing-room 
school, though it may improve, no more creates grac>, 
than the manége does the most admired paces of the 
horse. 

Churchill watched her round the point, and knowing 
that she would again become visible in passing the next, 
which jutted farther into the sea, he stood there awaiting 
the moment in a state of mind in which were blended 
dissatisfaction with himself, with increased admiration of 
her. Whilst absorbed in these mingled reflections, he 
was startled by a large stone, which, detached from the 
cliff above, rolled close beside him, and striking the port- 
folio, in which he had been just loosely depositing the 
different half-finished productions of Lucy and himself, 
scattered them about; and the evening breeze, just thea 
risen, catching them up as it swept by, they “soared, 
ducked, and dived in air,’’ and were soon carried far out 
of reach of recovery. Churchill, looking up to see what 
accident had caused this, beheld George at the distance 
of a few yards, standing between the edge of the cliff 
and the wall at its summit, against which he leaned, 
whilst one foot, which without doubt had been the means 
of propelling the stone, was still thrust forward. He had 
a broad grin on his face, and was evidently enjoying the 
mischief he had caused. 

There was nobody in the world from whom Churchill 
could at that moment so ill have borne a joke, if indeed 
it really was a joke. Without a moment’s reflection he 
sprang upwards, and finding himself beside his unpro- 
voked aggressor, whom he still found forcing a laugh, 
though evidently only to suppress some less pleasant 
feeling to himself which lurked beneath, said,— 

“IT don’t ask you whether you did that, but why ?” 

“I wanted to put up that brood of cormorants that 
roost below yonder, and cared not what other birds of 
ill omen I frightened by the way. As for your trash, I'll 
buy you better, printed and painted too, at any pedler’s 
stall for a penny a piece.” 

“You mischievous imp of a cabin boy,” retorted 
Churchill enraged, and iifting at the same time a small 
slight cane which, from habit, he always carried, even on 
these inappropriate excursions, “ you ought to be turned 
over to your own boatswain for chastisement; it would 
be too much honour to touch you with this,” 

It is probable that Churchill did not intend really to 
assault his antagonist, but as he had raised his cane as if 


much raised, and whose experience had not taught him 
to consider such threats as figurative, grasped firmly the 
bludgeon with which he was described on the eve of his 
first departure from home, and which, in all his vicissi- 
tudes, had never been farther from him than where it 
was still within reach of his cot. He gave it one mas- 
terly flourish over his own head, and then allowed it to 
descend with its full swing upon that of Churchill, who 
fell senseless at his feet. 

Lucy in the meantime had reached the farther pro- 
jecting point, from which this foremost part of the cliff 
was again visible, just at the moment when the stone 
which had struck the portfolio, had scattered Churchill’s 
drawings to the winds; and this she had witnessed, for 
upon arriving at that point she had paused a moment, 
and cast “ one lingering look behind,” to the spot where 


| she had left her late companion, scarcely conscious her- 


firmly opposed, naturally from not wishing to show | 


that she had braved her aunt's caution, the prudence of 
which the experience of her late sensations had con- 


firmed. 
She declined, therefore, his offer of help, even down 


self that that action was prompted by feelings for him at 
the time, which, could George have interpreted, would 
have given additional force to that jealousy, of which he 
had just shown such a violent symptom. She had been 
unable at first to account for the cause of the loss of the 
drawings, but though the distance was great, and the 
light becoming more uncertain, she too well knew the 
figures of both of the combatants not to see only too 


| ; ; 
plainly the progress of the scuffle above ; and observing 


the first winding track, where, indeed, from its narrow- 


ness, assistance would have been impracticable. This 
track led from the spot where they now were into the 
broader path, which conducted along a lower ledge round 
the point towards her aunt’s; and she proceeded to de- 
scend it with the secure and elastic step which is the 
combined result of habit and natural activity. Churchill 
watched her with an anxious eye through the first part 
of her progress, and afterwards, with an admiring one, as 
her fine form gradually receded, whilst she pursued her 
way with an unconscious grace in every motion, which 
would have done honour to many in a more elevated 


the violent action of George’s powerful arm followed by 
the dead stiff fall of him whom he struck, she was riveted 
to the spot with dumb horror at the idea that the tender 
companion whom she had but just left, who had so lately 
all but spoken the assurance that he lived only for her, 
had been even at that moment murdered by her earliest 
friend; whilst her conscience whispered that she herself 
had been the unhappy subject of dispute. 

Whilst still deprived by the horrific sight of any 
power to move, she beheld three or four other men ap- 
proach the scene of the Jate conflict, and her first impres- 
sion was, that they were both ministers of the law and 
witnesses of the deed, and that George, arrested by theix 
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948 
authority, and condemned upon their evidence, would 
pay the pe nalty of that act to which perhaps he had been 
driven by her cruel caprice; and she thought of their 
early inseparable years, and their former parting, and how 
different that was from the dreadful final one which such 
a state of things would too surely bring, and she pressed 
her hand against her eyes in mute despair ;—but when 
again she looked, it was obvious that the men approached 
George with no hostile intent, but, on the contrary, that 
evidently acting under his direction, they had raised the 
body of Churchill from the ground—and George’s hand 
pointed downwards over the edge of the cliff, and the 
men bore their burthen towards the brink of the preci- 
pice, and she, shuddering, thought that in another mo- 
ment she should behold the mangled limbs dashing from 
rock to rock, as they fell; and the dreadful idea rousing 
her from her previous stupor, she gave one piercing 
shriek, but was answered orly by the startled wild fowl 
screaming discordantly as they whirled round her head. 
But in one minute more her immediate fears as to the 
intentions of those who bore the body, were relieved, 
when she saw them take a steep and winding path which 
descended the side of the cliff to the shore. 

She then guessed that they were conveying their bur- 
then to a well known cave, close to which the path con- 
ducted, and which she remembered from its having been 
the point of some of her early rambles with George. A 
moment she hesitated, from dislike to trust herself amongst 
such apparently lawless men ; but depending upon George 
not being so changed but that he would be both willing 
and able to give her protection, she determined to try her 
influence over him, with a faint hope that Churchill might 
1, and that she might still be the means 


-_——_— 


not actually be deac 


of preventing further danger to him, 

By the faint indistinct glimmering of twilight which 
yet remained, as she descended the cliff and approached 
the small bay into which the cave opened, she could per- 


ceive a large boat which had been run ashore, whilst on 
the shingles beside it were scattered several barrels or 
kegs, ad a little farther out at sea, yet sheltered by an 
abrupt projecting cliff from the more inhabited line of 
coast, a stnall vessel lay moored, and several figures ap- 
peared engaged in conveying the kegs from the open 
shore into the concealment of the cave. The wild air of | 
these men, as far as the increasing darkness allowed her 


to distinguish them, and the rough blasphemous oaths of | 


which almost their whole communication seemed to con- 
sist, as far as the suppressed tone in which they spoke 
allowed her to make out what they said, both ended 
to make her shrink from advancing nearer, or presenting 
herself to their notice; but being detected even where 
she stood aloof and trembling, by the quick and restless 
eyes of one of the party, ever on the look out against 
surprisal, and being rudely dragged forward, she was 
aimost at the same time recognised and rescued by 
George, who, upon hearing a noise, came forward from 
the interior of the cave, accompanied by Captain Collett, 
whose command to unhand her, backing the more manual 
interference of George, the nen muttering oaths, and, to 
her, unintelligible ribaldry, returned to their labours, and 
she found herself at the mouth of the cave with George 
and his captain. 


athe 
CHAPTER XX, 


But my sins 


No more the pleasure from the siripling wins; 
And such, if not yet hardened in their course, 
Might be redeemed, nor ask a long remorse 


he hours that we have spent 


When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For partingus Oh! and is all forgot 
Our wolday foeudship —childhood innocence ? 
8 SHAKSPEARE 
Do you remember all the sunny places 
Where in bright days, long past, we played together? 
Do you remeuibor all the old home faces 


That gathered round the hearthin wintry weather? 


This cave, which had two arched openings, both lead- 
ing to the same interior, and supported by a colossal 
rocky pillar, was at low water nearly dry, excepting near 
the centre, where a clear pool of brackish water was left 
i one spring tide to the next, surrounded by a bed of 
the finest while sand. All this outer cave was entirely 
the work of nature, and had probably been progressively 
scooped out to its present size, by the whirling eddy of 
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water, ‘which, during high tides and storms, rushed in 
through one opening, and out at the other, according as 
it was driven by the directing force of the wind. With- 
in this outer cave was another large recess at right angles 
to it, which had at some time been assisted by the hand 
of man. The narrow, low opening to this, was generally 
choked up by a bank of the white sand, which, as the 
waters rolled round, they dashed against it ; and as the 
small passage behind thus concealed, gradually rose as it 
opened into the inner cave, that part was itself quite 
dry ; and the entrance to it being thus unsuspiciously 
closed from observation, it had been thought by George, 
who had accidentally dug through the bank with his 
fingers when a boy, that along the whole line of coast, 
a better spot could not be selected, in which to stow their 
kegs, till an opportunity occurred of by degrees disposing 
of them inland. 

It appeared to Lucy as if her arrival had interrupted 
for the moment a dispute between George and his cap- 
tain; and in this she was confirmed by Collett saying, 
| as soon as the men had returned to their work :— 

“Tt is true, it can’t be helped now ; bat it is a foolish 
scrape you've got us into: why couldn't you leave the 
man alone? It’s true, I begin todoubt his dying. Per- 
haps it would be better if he would, for we can’t leave 
him here to blow us; and any how, there’ll be such a 
hue-and-cry raised, that, hang me! if I know when we 
shall be able to look after the cargo. The tide’s ebbing 
over fast, or I’d chuck ’em in again, and take a long last 
leave of Morden Bay; but there’s not time to think of 
that, so the kegs must even stay here, and we must stow 
this lumber in the hold in the place of them.” 

Touching Churchill’s body with his foot, and findi g 
him still insensible from the loss of blood, he added— 

« But let me tell you, that to exchange all these spirits 
for one body is a losing trade, either for this world or the 
next;” and chuckling complacently at this last idea, as a 
| man who thought that the mere scoffing at serious mat- 
lers in itself constitutes a good joke, he retired towards 
the inner cave, calling out to George, “ to take the girl 
in tow, and drop down out of sight of their job.” 

But George seemed stupified by the conflicting feel- 
| ings which struggled for mastery within him, and al- 

lowed himself to be silently drawn by Lucy on to the 
| beach, through the opposite opening of the cave to that 
| through which the smugglers were carrying the kegs. 
“And is it come to this then, George!” she said: 








|“ these are then your companions—that is your friend, 
| your master! And has all sense of shame left you, that 
| you could bring such a roffian under my dear father’s 
| peaceful roof? And then to finish all by murdering that 
| poor good gentleman! Heaven, in its mercy, preserve 
| him!” added Lucy fervently, in a low tone. 
|  « He’s not good—no more are you, and he’s no more 
la gentleman than I am,” answered George, doggedly, 
his good feelings being for the moment overpowered by 
« And it’s 


| 


| the evident sympathy of Lucy for his rival. 
| all along of you both, that I’ve come to this.” 
“How can you say so, George? The poor man, 
| since it offends you to call him gentleman, never saw 
| you till two days ago; and your present courses you 
| must have adopted, with these associates, long since ; 
and for me, it’s now more than four years since we have 
met at all. And think of this spot, George—this cave. 
The last time we were here together, who would have 
thought that it would be thus we should meet again! 
Do you remember the smuggler we then saw chased by 
the king’s ship; it was the last vessel of that sort, till 
to-night, that bad ever appeared on this coast; and the 
running fight, and the sound of the guns gradually dying 
away in the distance, and then our suspense; and we 
heard no more, tll you brought that printed paper of the 
traveling pedler, which you read to me, and which told 
how they were all hanged: George, dear George! why 
did you ever forget that paper?” 

«Tis too Jate to think of all that now, Lucy ; though 
I thank you for still caring for me, if it’s ever so little. 
There was a time when you might have saved me, when 
I wrote to you, about my first scrape, before I got from 
bad to worse,” 

«“ You wrote to me, George! When? 
the day you went away have I heard once.” 

« Ah, there was the mischief, then. But I wrote all 
about it, when I'd lost all my money, like a fool as I 
then was, and am still; and how it was a girl like you 
—no, not like you—but a girl, who had taken it all; 


Never from 








and that’s what it was, and I was ater ashamed at first 
to own so to you. Yet I was easier, when I had done 
it, for I never felt so much how I loved you better than 
all the world. And as we were a long way off at the 
time, and the Atlantic rolled between us, I was rather 
matched how to make sure of your getting it ; but though 
I was never much of a scholar, I took a sight of pains 
with the direction. And I wouldn’t put Mayton on it, 
as they used to do on most of our letters here; for I 
found, when I had got to London even, most people 
there had never heard of Mayton, so I argued that at 
tother side of that great water they warn’t like to know 
it: so, instead, I put ‘ Lucy Darnell, Bankside Farm, 
England,’ for I made sure, at least, they must have heard 
of England. And long I waited there in the Indies, in 
hopes of an answer—and none ever came, as indeed it 
wasn’t like, if you never received the letter. And so at 
last I took up with the offer of this here messmate, though 
at the time I had but half a mind, for I thought you’d 
never approve of the like.” 

«“ But, George, how came you in this distress ? Where 
was the uncle with whom you sailed ?” 

«“ Oh, he and I agreed that we suited each other best 
at a distance, so he got me swapped to another ship, 
which I liked well enough, for 1 got double wages ; but 
I soon found that the more money I had, the less I could 
keep it; and when I landed in the Indian islands, it 
went in more ways than I like to tell, or think of myself 
now. And then Captain Collett spoke me fair, and a 
merry time we had together in the privateering line, in 
which he then was; and when the peace came, we had 
been too used to dangers and their reward, to take to 
carrying coals along the coast. So we’ve been dodging 
backwards and forwards across the channel ever since, 
in defiance of the revenue sharks. But being a bit over 
well known there now, we got a correspondent at Flush- 
ing, and popped over here une<pected like.” 

“Unexpected indeed !” said Lucy, “ and that it should 
be most unwelcome too ; for I bad rather never have seen 
you again, though Heaven knows how I've longed to do so! 
than that you should come back to bring shame on us all, 
And my poor father, too, who was as fond of you as if 
you’d been his own son. He’ll feel this more than all 
the rest of the world put together—except me!” she 
added falteringly. 

“It needed not to speak so to make me feel,”’ said 
George: “all along, my fear bas been the loss of your 
good thoughts; and when I came back the other day, I 
had made up my mind to ask all your pardons, to give 
over the connection, and stay at home, but it maddened 
me to see that you had clear forgotten your poor cousin 
George, for that plausible painting chap !” 

«“ Shame on me!” interrupted Lucy, “ that I have now 
so long forgotten him, whilst listening to your bad tale 
of yourself, That I could do so at such a moment, may 
prove to you what now you shall never hear fiom me 
unless you learn to deserve it better, how long and how 
much I have thought of you. But if you would not 
have me hate you, George, instantly rescue from these 
ruffians, this poor person, whom your own mad violence 
has placed in their power.” 

George, touched by her manner, and rendered docile 
by shame, instantly repaired to Collett, who was himself 
much puzzled to know what to do with their prisoner, 
and consented to leave him behind, provided he would 
bind himself solemnly not to disclose what he knew of 
their proceedings; to which George, for his own sake, 
added the condition, that he should instantly leave that 
part of the country, and particularly Bankside Farm. 

Lucy in the mean time entered the cave, to observe 
in what state poor Churchill then was. She found one 
of the smugglers bending ever him and holding a dark- 
lantern close to his features, which ho appeared to be 
examining, and which were still fixed and insensible. 
The man had undone both waistcoat and neckcloth, and 
evidently was searching about his breast, as she thought, 
for plunder ; though, as he pretended, to find out whether 
he had any other wound. ‘There was, however, an ap- 
pearance of care and attention in this man’s manner, 
which she could not reconcile with his purpose. He 
stated that the sufferer had shown some signs of return- 
ing animation ; had called, as he fancied, on her name, 
but had relapsed. Now he again began to move, and 
with the first symptoms of consciousness, George made 
the offer of liberation, coupled with the conditions men- 
tioned above. 
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~ ‘The wounded man seemed to make an effort to give 
force to the articulation of his reply, as he answered : 

« Never! I will make no bargain with such as you: 
ruffians! do your worst, and at your peril be it.” 

The smugglers who had now finished their work, and 
were anxious to depart, enraged at this untractable an- 
swer, became clamorous to shove off with him, and Cap- 
tain Collett gave the orders to bear him to the boat; 
Lucy clinging wildly to George, implored him, “ Oh, 
leave him! leave him, for my sake leave him !” 

George’s bad feelings were again roused by the man- 
ner of this appeal; he roughly replied, shaking her from 
him, “For thy sake!—never! What! that he may 
stay behind to hang us, and bless you!” He then 
jumped into the boat, already filled with his companions, 
one of whom, who had secretly helped himself too freely 
to one of the kegs which had been opened that its con- 
tents might encourage them at their work, cried out, 
« Oh, if the land-lubber stands in the way of our mess- 
mate George, 1’ll soon settle his business.” 

He then presented a pistol to Churchill’s head. Lucy 
thought she saw George spring forward and knock the 
pistol out of the fellow’s hand, but neither that nor any 
thing afterwards could she recollect distinctly, such had 
been the agitation of this dreadful evening; and as she 
endeavoured to fix her eyes on the boat as it heaved un- 
steadily through the surf, her brain seemed to reel re- 
sponsively within her. She fell powerless on the beach, 
and tearing up the sand convulsively with her outstretched 
hand, she cried wildly for help, till her senses completely 
abandoned her, and she lay there in unconscious ex- 
haustion much of that awful night. 

At times she partially awoke to confused visions of 
Churchill’s mangled form, and the last moments of 
George’s disgraceful career; and more than once she 
raised herself and endeavoured to strain her sight through 
the intense darkness, and to collect her scattered senses 
to decide whether it was fancy only made her imagine 
that another sail rose on the waters, still nearing the 
smugglers ; but a sound which followed, like the roar of 
cannon, vibrated so painfully on her shattered nerves, 
that she raised her hands to her ears, again pressed her 
head against the sand, and when the first dawn of the 
morning found her still on the beach, with partially re- 
turning consciousness, the first object she plainly distin- 
guished was a crowd of men moving towards her, in the 
midst of which were the crew of smugglers, Captain 
Collett and George, handcuffed two and two, and guarded 
by some men of the Preventive Service, and a file of 
soldiers, 

Still half bewildered, she rushed amongst them, scream- 
ing in vain for some one, and crying, “ Where, where is 
the body ?” 

“The body!” exclaimed the man, who seemed in 
command of the party, “then it was as we suspected, 
and a murder has been committed. Come, my young 
woman, yeu must along with us; you will be an im- 
portant witness, I guess;” and the whole party moved 
on towards Hornscliff Abbey, the seat of the nearest 
resident magistrate, Sir North Saunders, 


—<—-— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Knights and dames I sing, 

Such as the times may furnish: ’Tis a flight 

Which seems at first to need no lofty wing 

Plumed by Longinus, or the Stagyrite ; 

The difficulty lies in colouring, 

(Keeping the due proportion still in sight,) 

With nature, manners which are artificial, 

And rendering general that which is especial. 

Byron. 
He's justice of the peace, ay, and rotulorum. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Some years had passed over Sir North Saunders’ head 

since we were last in his company, and yet we shall find 
him much as we left him, neither richer nor poorer, wiser 
nor better; nor, except “ quoad”’ baptismal register, much 
older than when, upon first establishing himself for the 
summer season at Hornscliff Abbey, he had accompanied 
Castleton and Lady Madelina to Morden Bay. He still 
looked much the same; he could still eat as much, and 
walk as little, True, in the interval one great epoch 
had oecurred in the life of a politician of his calibre; 
he had sworn off, or, to explain it in other words to the 
uninitiated, he was now turned sixty : a fact which, when 





sworn to, gives a member of parliament an exemption | 
from attendance on committees, it being “ in the wisdom | 
of the legislature” thought that to rise by ten o’clock in | 
the forenoon would be very injurious at that advanced | 
age, though to sit up all night, and decide the most im- | 
portant questions at five o’clock in the morning, is a duty | 
constantly exacted, | 
Coeval, however, with this survival of part of his | 
senatorial functions, he had assumed new provincial | 
duties. He had lately acted as a justice of the peace! | 
in the jargon of the sessions, he had sued out his dedi- | 
mus, and become one of the quorum, a phraseology pro- | 
bably retained to contradict the proverbial assertion, that | 
translation of the dead languages is of benefit to country | 
gentlemen. 
It may be thought a little late for an elderly gentle. | 
man, turned sixty, to take upon himself, for the first | 
time, the complicated duties of administering the laws ; | 
but then it should be recollected that be had passed the | 
last forty in making them, and from the singular ease | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


with which he had, during that period, executed his part 

in the former process, it is no wonder that he thought | 
himself perfectly adequate to the subordinate department 

he now undertook, It may not be understood with what | 
sort of “ hocus pocus” facility most of the enactments, | 
on the construction of which Sir North had undertaken | 
to decide, had become the law of the land. Provided 

they touched not the interests of any one within hearing, 

the whole process seems to consist in a bit of parchment | 
being subjected to the magic touch of a certain number | 
of men with wigs on their heads and gowns on their | 
backs, a certain number of times; true, it is also said to | 
be read a certain number of times, which, however, con- 
sists in one of the gownsmen mumbling the first un- 
meaing half line in a tone somewhat lower than that | 
in which every voice is talking around him. The chief 
of the gownsmen then, in somewhat the same tone, in- 

vites all of one opinion to say “ ay,” and all of the other | 
“no;” an invitation to which, whilst all are equally un. | 
conscious to what it alludes, no one can pay the slightest | 
attention. Having undergone this mystic touch the pre. | 
scribed number of times in one room, it for once gets 

into the hands of a man without either gown or wig, | 
who, with sundry « kotous,” carries it into another room, | 
where it is again subject, a similar number of times, to 

the same touching process, when at last all the wigs 

being now collected in one room, one of them stands in 

the middle, produces a few strange sounds of barbarous 

French, and the magic parchment at once becomes the 

law of the land, without ninety-nine in a hundred, upon 

whose authority it has so become, ever having heard 

more of it than the cabalistic syllable, equally applicable 

to all, of “ Whereas.” 

The fact is, from the day of the Druids down to our 
own inclusive, there never was any mummery more un- 
meaning than that with which unopposed law is passed 
through the British legislature. Therefore, though from 
being constantly at the beck of every succeeding whipper- 
in of the treasury, Sir North had, perhaps, more fre- | 
quently than any other individual, bowed bills up to the 
bar of the house of lords; he was not by any means 
aware how much he had by that contributed to compli- 
cate the new duties he had undertaken, off hand, and 
expected to execute by intuition, But here let not the 
reader be alarmed: I[ am not going to start off with one 
of the sweeping invectives, with some so popular, against 
the “ great unpaid ;” such a digression would be out of 
place here, if I thought it in reason any where. But 
my own opinion is, that it is a system which rather re- 
quires to be regulated than superseded. I by no means 
think that all is obtained that is required, because the | 
magistrate is unpaid: but neither do I think that all 
would be remedied if he was paid. I do not think it by 
any means certain, that this change alone would at once | 
ensure oracles of wisdom and miracles of wit all over | 
the country. If, too, their appointments are all to ema- 
nate from the crown, I am much surprised that any who | 
entertain a constitutional jealousy of the executive, should | 
tolerate a plan which either must be made the means of 
increased patronage to the dependents of government 
and their supporters amongst the local aristocracy, or if 
there ever should be a minister who should be disposed | 
to drill all under him into a sort of military subordina- | 
tion, would enable him to organise a system, if not of 
police espionage, at least of ministerial surveillance. “ Sur- 
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itself has never been naturalised amongst us. And next 
to the consideration of how the stipendiary magistrates 
are to be appointed, comes that of from what class are they 
to be selected. Probably from amongst those educated 
for the profession of the law. But you could never ex- 
pect that the infinite number of appointments necessary, 
would be such as to tempt men of eminence or ambi- 
tion to accept them, so that every where you must be 
content with mediocrity of talent and attainments.— 
Added to this is the name of Jawyer, whether deserv- 
edly or not, so popular among the lower orders, as to 
make such a change desired by those for whose advan- 
tage it is supposed to be proposed? Whatever the de- 
fects of the present system may be, [ am sure much 
good is frequently effected by the attention willingly 
paid to the amicable recommendations of him who is 
looked up to in his immediate neighbourhood, as uniting 
the character of magistrate with that of kind protector, 
or benevolent landlord. Far, however, am I from think- 
ing that the present system is perfect. Many, I am 
aware, are the instances of both injustice and ignorance, 
which it has fostered under the bead of justice. The 
“ game laws,” administered by the very persons most in- 
terested against the accused party, have led to much ca- 
pricious tyranny. But abolish the game laws, (as you 
have begun to do,) destroy the unjust law, and you re- 
move the temptation to injustice in the administration. 
As to ignorance, too, I am afraid that there are but too 
many lamentable instances ; but why, then, is the most 
complicated and important business of administering the 
laws, supposed to be the only one for which no previous 
practice or preparation is required? A diploma is ex- 
pected for medicine ; a degree or examination for taking 
orders as a priest. Why, as most of our magistrates 
are of the class usually educated at one of the universi- 
ties, why should not a course of English law be engrafted 
upon the many less useful things exacted as necessary 
to a degree? Or why should not a certificate from a 
separate college, established for that purpose, be required 
from every one wishing to act as a magistrate’ Would 
it be very unreasonable to expect that some litle fitness 
should be ascertained, before duties were undertaken, in 
which the interests of so many, and amongst them those 
the least able to defend themselves, are involved. But 
nothing of this kind was required of Sir North Saun- 


ders; and he had entered upon the whole career of 


“summoning, passing, committing, and cestifying,’” 
without undergoing any other ¢es¢ than the one then ex- 
acted from all, for the preservation of religious intole- 
rance. Through life it had been the maxim of Sir 
North Saunders, to unite as much as possible the out- 
ward appearance of a dissipated man of pleasure, with 
the solid advantages of a shrewd man of business; and 
as a principal ingredient in maintaining his first charac- 
ter, he was always very conspicuous in his devotion to 
soine one of the reigning beauties of the day. Not that 
his gallantries were ever of a nature either to endanges 
the character of their object, or at all to interfere with 
any more serious affair in which she might at the time 
be engaged; on the contrary, his gratification always 
seeined complete when his house was proposed for any 
little flirting assignation, on the part of the person whom 
he for the time admired. And this was a favour not up- 
frequently granted to him, being on many accounts found 
particulaily convenient; for whilst the decorous charac- 
ter of the society, which be united both in town and 
country, was maintained by the tutelary presence of 
some of the most rigid dowagers of bis own party and 
connection, always anxious for the support of splendid 
establishments, whether domestic os political, and at- 
tracted by the orthodoxy of his creed and kitchen, there 
was a most complete absence of all constraint in a so- 
ciety where every one thought they rather honoured the 
host by condescending to partake of his hospitalities. 
Not that Sir North was without bis “ toad-eaters ;’— 
where is the man of forty thousand a year that ever 
was !—but it was so completely the tone of the house 
to take every thing Sir North did for bis friends, as a 
matter of course, and as their due, that there was never 
any openly avowed admiration of any thing, and his 
veriest creatures only carried on a contraband trade in 
flattery, smuggling their contingent of subserviency ata 
favourable moment when unobserved; and even these, 

#hom his hospitality was a convenience, and who had 
no alternative between the baronet and his grace Hum- 


veillance !” The word is not English ; because the thing | phrey, would, without scruple, criticise the most re- 
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cherché of his entrées, and make believe a bottle was| hemselves quite at liberty to treat his servants as if they 


corked to show they were not obliged to drink it. 


The party at present assembled consisted as usual of} “How I envy you your spirits, Lady Gayland !” 


a strange melange, composed of well-paid placemen in 
search of amusement during the recess, and needy men 
of fashion seeking subsistence through the dead months; 
of dowagers hunting marrying men, and dandies hunt- 
ing married women ; but amongst those were to be found 
some whom Sir North had contrived to persuade to visit 
him, who were rather above the class usually collected 
at a house whose ostentatious hospitality was too much 
ridiculed to very recherché. And in this list was to be 
placed Lady Gayland, the young widow mentioned in 
Castleton’s letter to his friend, as a continental acquaint- 
ance. She had lately returned to her native country, 
and had accepted the invitation to Hornscliff Abbey, 
eagerly pressed by Sir North. As she possessed too 
much good spirits to be really bored any where, and too 
much good sense to affect to be so at the caprice of 
others, and quite wit enough to avail herself, as a mat- 
ter of amusement, and in a good-natured way, of the 
ridicule of Sir North’s character; she found such a re- 
sidence for a short time well calculated to suit her easy 
humour and independent situation. 


<< 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Her chief resource was in her own high spirit, 

Which judged mankind at their due estimation ; 

And for coquetry she disdained to wear it, 

Secure of admiration; its impression 

Was faint as if an every-day possession. ByRon. 

But then her face 
So lovely, yet so aich ; so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart. 


It will be equally impossible, I fear, to give the reader 
of these pages an idea of the charm of Lady Gayland’s 
character, whether he is allowed to guess his way to its 
development through the mazes of contradictory traits 
which the events themselves may incidentally present, 
and so be left puzzled and perplexed, as Lord Castleton 
himself was in his former acquaintance with her; or 
whether the more arduous task shall be undertaken of 
giving him aclue through the medium of introductory 
description. Yet, how to tie down to terms of fixed de- 
scription, that which, if it was as brilliant, was also as 
changeful as the sunbeam! How to exemplify that 
which at all times was unlike any thing else, or how to 
describe that which was often most unlike itself! I 
might, it is true, vaunt the undeniable beauty of her fine 
features, expatiate on the brilliancy of her full dark eye, 
or detail the form of that noble brow which seemed the 
chosen throne of thought. Yet how, even by this means, 
to give any idea of that strength of varied expression, 
which, as the occasion required, even before the ready 
words had risen to her lips, stamped upon her counte- 
nance the perfect prototype of indignation, ridicule, or 
sympathy! If I were even to recall some of the sallies 
of her playful wit, they might, thus stiffly recorded, no 
longer be the same as when flowing forth the spontane- 
ous burst of high spirits and buoyant fancy ; and seem, 
perhaps, abrupt and harsh when deprived of the accom- 
panying sweet smile and soft tone which could even 
blunt the sting of satire. 

On the other hand it might be difficult to persuade 
those who felt not that her movements were the result 
of some higher impulse, woich spurned the usual rules 
of drawing-room refinement—how impossible it was 
that under any circumstances she could ever be ungrace- 
ful; and such as she was, when most unlike every one 
else, she seemed least aware of it herself. Hers was the 
singularity of genius, not the genius of singularity. If 
she was often in word and d&cd what some might say 
they would not imitate, still oftener was she what others 
owned they could not emulate. And whilst many who 
knew her slightly, thought it was well for the world that 
there was no second Lady Gayland, all who knew her 
well, thought there was nothing which the world could 
not better spare than that one, 

The morning after the events, described in the last 
chapter, had happened in Morden Bay, a large party was 
assembled round the breakfast-table of Sir North’s, and 
and in the full enjoyment of the social meal; for though 
contrary to his usual custom, their host had not yet ap- 
peared, his authority had been put in commission, as 
amongst the guests there were many who considered 
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were their own. 


| drawled out that beshawled and draperied anatomy, Mrs. 
| M‘Angle, as she sat coiled up in one corner of the easy 
| fauteuil, which, as an invalid, had been provided for her. 
| «I sha’n’t be half awake these three hours yet; and you 
| talk as gaily as if it was after midnight, instead of be- 
fore noon.” 
“For my part,” said Lady Gayland, “I never feel 
more alive than with the freshness of the morning dew 
upon my thoughts; I enjoy, above all the other agré- 
mens of a country party, a social breakfast-table. But 
where is he ‘ who is the cause of mirth in others ?’” 
“Our host has undertaken the part of Banquo,” re- 
joined his humble friend, Mr, Spencer, pointing to the 
vacant chair of Sir North. 
“ Perhaps we are too noisy for him; he is accustom- 
ed ten months in the year to a solitary meal, dividing 
his attention between his sodden muffin and newspaper 
done dry at a quick fire; but after all I believe here he 
is,” a 
But it was not Sir North, but an individual whose 
entrance was likely to produce, amongst the other guests, 
a much stronger seusation than “ one so common hack- 
neyed in the eyes of men,” as their much despised host. 
The person in question was equipped, as to his lower 
man, in the most correct shovting costume; but the 
jacket had not as yet replaced the accustomed blue coat 
with royal buttons, crossed up to his chin, many loops 
for sundry stars being seen on his left breast. He was 





well known to all the half fed placemen who now offi- 
ciously, perhaps officially, cleared him his place at the 
breakfast-table, and who, though they would have picked 
up his crumbs, brushed their own out of his way. In- 
deed, though all there might not previously have come 
in personal contact with him, who did not know, by 
name, The Right Honourable the Earl of Stayinmore, 
K. G., G. C. B., G. G. C., the proprietor of the three 





snug little boroughs of Singlecot, Bancumwall, and Old 
Summertemple, and one of the confidential advisers of 
the crown at that day? His lordship had, through life, 
observed great judgment in establishing the reputation of 
his wisdom by his silence—and of his consequence by 
his civility. But he contrived by his silence often to 
place more restraint upon opinion than others by a di- 
rect negative, looking the while as “if I could contra- 
dict if it was worth my while ;” and his civility was so 
ostentatiously condescending, that to some it was more 
offensive than would have been the actual assumption of 
superiority, One of those who saw it in this light was 
Lady Gayland; and it was evident to the blindest of 
the bystanders, even whilst the diplomatic assurances, 
&c. of the morning acknowledgments were going on 
between them, that there would very soon be a “ war 
of opinion.” The serviles formed a royalist militia round 
Lord S. whilst all the unquiet spirits looked to Lady 
Gayland for encouragement. 


Lord Stayinmore was, however, determined if possi- 
ble to propitiate his beautiful antagonist by the studied 
courtesy of his morning address to her; and disregard- 
ing the attempts of his satellites to fix him in their sys- 
tem by offering vacant chairs as he bowed his way up 
to the table, he at last deposited himself in one just op- 
posite Lady Gayland, saying, with a curvature of the 
body and an inflexion of the voice, which became so 
substantial an impersonation of the shade of Chester- 
field, ‘** Here’s metal more attractive.” 

« New and true,” muttered Lady Gayland, adding 
more loudly, and in a manner it was impossible to say 
positively was meant for ridicule: “<I kiss thy band, 
but not flattery, Cesar.’” “There,” said she, turning 
to her neighbour, Mr. Spencer; “ there is a quotation 
repaid in kind, as original, and more sincere.” 

As there was nothing in the world next to the loss of 
his three boroughs of Singlecot, Bankcumwall, and Old 
Summertemple, which Lord Stayirimore so particularly 
dreaded as the idea of being laughed at, warned by a 
certain “ lurking devil in her eye,” he did not again ad- 
dress Lady Gayland, but confined himself for some time 
to condescending commonplaces amongst his other neigh- 
bours. But this prolonged armistice was, as other pro- 
longed armistices may (not a thousand years ago) have 
been, displeasing to these bystanders, who thought they 





the contending parties. And Mr. Spencer, who was sit. 
ting next her, viewed it peculiarly in this light. 

Peter Alexander Spencer was rather, in his way, a 
character: he had been ever since he left school a “ rising 
young man,” in every other respect except bodily height, 
which had remained stationary at five feet one; but like 
many little men, he had a most exalted idea of his own 
importance, though with great power of bending to the 
weakness of others, when it suited his object. He was 
remarkable for another thing ; not only always using the 
longest words, but adding still more to their natural 
length by protracted pronunciation. He had arrived 
there the day before, unable to resist Sir North’s offer of 
an opportunity to try his double-barreled gun, though 
very proud of the career that had just opened to him, 
by being called to the bar. His arrival had much ex. 
hilarated Lady Gayland. I am afraid it must be owned 
that she dearly loved a butt, and there was in the as- 
sumed importance and natural insignificance of Mr, 
Spencer much that irresistibly cried out to any one with 
the slightest sense of the ridiculous, “ Even if you love 
me, laugh at me!” She was constantly, in the efferves- 
cence of her merry mood, venting forth many bad jokes 
about “short Spencers” and “long robes,” which she 
would have been very sorry to have heard repeated, and 
which would have been as soon forgotten by every one 
else as by herself, but for the intervention of Spencer's 
friend, Mr. Middleman, who shared Spencer’s britscha 
down, at the allotted cost of one post-horse and half a 
postboy. Middleman was one of those persons who 
make their way in the world by constantly repeating 
such sentences as “ Did you hear what Lady Gayland 
said of Spencer! Capital! eh?” Thus storing up the 
superabundant produce of more fertile imaginations, and 
retailing it forth, at moments of conversational scarcity, 
thereby gaining his own little per centage of attention, 
which he achieved in this instance by repeating, when- 
ever hethought it would entail most ridicule on his friend 
and fellow traveller, what Lady Gayland bad only lightly 
uttered in a moment of thonghtlessness. 





——— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


A beauteous ripple of the brilliant stream 
Of rank and youth, though purer than the rest, Byron. 
Great things were now to be achieved at table. 

* ° * 
But oh, the scenes mid which they met and parted— 
The thoughts, the recollections, sweet and bitter— 
The elysian dreams of lovers when they loved— 


Who shall restore them? 7. * @ 


In the mean time Mr. Spencer, whose general toady- 
ing turn was regulated in its particular application by 
the accidental propinquity of the moment, now drawled 
out, making as usual a prolonged note of each vowel, or 
a sort of appogiatura between it and its succeeding con- 
sonant. 

«“ D—o—o pray t—orture him a I—eetle. There’s 
nothing so del—ightful as your persifla—a—ge.” 

« But I’m not so sanguinary an Amazon as to declare 
unprovoked war,” replied she, « still, ‘ sotto voce,’ his 
silence leaves me no pretence: he is determined to avail 
himself of the most literal application of the Italian 
proverb, 


‘In bocca chiusa non entran’ mosche.’ ” 


But even whilst she was thus declining any wanton 
act of hostility, a subject was fixed upon Lord Stayin- 
more, by one of his satellites, which was almost the only 
one on which he could then have been provoked so far 
to commit his opinion as to risk a contradiction. 

The topic introduced was the conduct which ought to 
be pursued by the government of that day, upon one 
of those “bit by bit” measures of reform which then ex- 
cited curiosity, and, if not interest in itself, had, at least, 
divided opinion as to the effect the treatment of it might 
have upon the constantly recurring cry for parliamentary 
reform. Lord Stayinmore felt more deeply than he 
thought on this subject, and always expressed himself 
strongly upon it. 

“It is the bounden duty,” said he, “ of every man who 
has been bred up in due estimation of the unparalleled 
blessings of our invaluable constitution, to take his im- 
moveable stand at once, arresting these erratic changes on 
the very threshold of their progress, nipping in the bud 





might gain, and could not lose by the actual conflict of 
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these flowery projects of alteration, choking and dam- 
ming up, as I may say, this mischievous current of 
public opinion, even at its fountain head.” 

Lady Gayland, for the sake of herself as well as her 
hearers, had much rather have met her antagonist on 
some field where her wit might have given her more 
vantage ground of position, than on the wide and level 
plains of political discussion, and here she was, therefore, 
determined not to be forced into a general action; but 
as she retired, she could not avoid a skirmishing diversion ; 
and taking up his last words, “ Stop, indeed, the current 
of public opinion at its fountain head !” she continued. 
«That puts me in mind of an incident I remember hear- 
ing last year amongst the Yuoddling hi |s of Switzerland. 
Shall I begin, ‘Once upon a time—’ 

“Qh, pray do,” exclaimed simultaneously half the 
break fast-table. 

«You have, most of you, seen those German Stu— 
dents in the [/—niversities who are sedentary in the 
winter, but peripatetic all the summer, with waists like 
wasps, and faces like sheep, all lank locks and learning. 
One of these was taken to see the source of the Danube, 
when, whilst he pressed his palm against the bubbling 
spring as it oozed through the cleft of the rock, he ex- 
claimed, in a fit of geographical grandiloquence, ‘1 won- 
der what they’ll think of that at Vienna?’ What do 
you think they did think of that at Vienna, Lord Stayin- 
more ?” 

« Amusing! but how applicable 17” condescendingly 
notified Lord Stayinmore, avoiding the question himself 
by interposing another. 

«Oh, my dear Lord,” replied Lady Gayland, “ if it is 
mine to adorn the tale, itis not mine to point the moral; 
but, however, if you will make a Cassandra of me in 
spite of myself, and insist upon my ‘laying bare my 
prophetic soul,’ I should say that, if whilst you think 
you have the power, you attempt to impede the natural 
flow of popular feeling with those political bungs, Single- 
cot and Bankcumwall, which you now have at your 
fingers’ ends, they will only be the more inevitably borne 
down with its headlong career; and that the majestic 
stream of public opinion, swollen on all sides by tributary 
springs, will flow resistlessly onward, bearing on its tri- 
umpbant waves the united wishes of a liberal govern- 
ment and a grateful people; and any such opposition as 
you now threaten, will then no more be felt, than was 
the impression of the pigmy fingers of the German stu- 
dent in the diminished waters of the Danube at Vi- 
enna!” 

Lady Gayland had warmed with her subject, and had 
rattled on more than she had intended ; but she had tact 
enough, in the midst of her rhapsody, to perceive evi- 
dent intimations on the part of Lord Stayinmore, that 
the impression she was making was far from agreeable. 
He made first a nondescript sort of a noise, between a 
short cough and a long groan; his chin sunk within the 
loose folds of his ample neckcloth, and his broad chest 
swelled against the closely buttoned breast of his well 
padded coat. Suddenly checking herself, she therefore 
added, in a more playful tone, “ But, as Beatrice says, 
I pray your grace pardon me, I was born to speak all 
mirth, and no matter.” 

« No matter, indeed, ma’am,” said Lord Stayinmore, 
with a forced effort to maintain his courtesy—*“I can 
sincerely affirm that it is no matter. Could any one 
oblige me with the evening paper?” he added, anxious 
to escape. 

“ Here it is,” said she, handing it over to him with 
equal empressement—then turning to Mr. Spencer, «+A 
nemico che fugge fa un ponte d’oro,’ as the prudent 
Italians say ; and in default of gold, [ pay in paper cur- 
rency.”” 

“« How little they can have to fill the papers with,” 
said his lordship, “ when they are reduced to such ex- 
tracts from the country journals as this: ‘ Lord Castle- 
ton has been some time expected at his seat, Somersby 
Park, in this neighbourhood, but has not yet arrived. 
Report gays, that being in a delicate state of health, he 
still lingers amongst the sea-breezes at Brighton, but 
none of the late notices from that fashionable watering- 
place mention his lordship as amongst its distinguished 
visitants,’ Who cares 1” 

“Indeed I never knew any body care at all about 
Lord Castleton’s movements; he is one of those per- 
sons in whose case universal popularity is synonymous 
with general indifference,” drawled out Mrs, M‘Angle, 


THE CONTRAST. 


who had, in former days, made as much of an effort as 
was consistent with her listless nature to detach him 
from his allegiance to Lady Madelina Manfred. 

“ Castleton will never make any figure in public life. 
He cannot keep his object in view with the proper uni- 
formity of purpose,” ejaculated Lord Stayinmore. « He 
has no steady political consistency,” still harping on the 
threatened dangers of Bankcumwall, Singlecot, and 
Summertemple. 

“ For my part I reckon him an intolerable bore,” said 
Mr. Spencer, to whom he never addressed half a dozen 
words in his life ; « and its quite a mistake to ca—all him 
ha—andsome: a fair man a—always wants expres- 
sion,” added he, casting, as he rose from the table, an 
approving glance at his own enormous black head, which, 
being stuck upon the shortest of persons, was only just 
seen trunkless in the mirror above the sideboard. 

“You have, some of you,” said Lady Gayland, « hit 
upon the greatest of all possible faults under which he 
at present labours, if not in all your eyes, on all your 
tongues ; he is the absent one. How lucky it is that all 
the sins which absence from such society as this com- 
prehends, all its atrocities, imperfections, ridicules, (that 
is not in this case so much an anti-climax as you think,) 
can never be perpetuated on one devoted head ; that we | 
are all in turn subject to its influence, and that, if /a 
moitié du monde prend plaisir a médire, et lautre moitié 
a croire les médisances, in our turn we must all be com- 
prised in one or other of these two divisions.” 
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versation, and the last lingering sipper of tea and crumb- 
ler of roll had brought to conclusion his most carefully 
elongated meal, when at length Sir North made his ap- 
pearance, and, with a jerking bow, to be divided amongst 
all present, began, in that sort of disjointed colloquy and 
string of clipped sentences for which, it was before men- 
tioned, he was famous :—*« I beg a thousand pardons— 
quite shocked ; but the fact is—a most unpleasant oc- 
currence that—Lady Gayland, I need not ask how your 
ladyship has rested—evident—Aurora—rather Hebe ; 
but as breakfast’s over—somewhat late for that simile— 
Jupiter’s jug, and all that—I am never late, only the fact 
is, this morning—a most unpleasant occurrence that— 
Lord Stayinmore, it has prevented my reading the pa- 
pers,—only looked at the Gazette—delighted to see the 
judicious use your lordship has made of the vacancy 
caused by the death of our late excellent friend. You 
could not have chosen better; no steadier voter than 
Montague Mumchance ;—won’t speak often,—so much 
the better. Talk of rising young men, indeed ; we don’t 
care for their rising, so long as they are good sitters,— 
Apropos to rising, though you will not think that that is 
wy forte—but the fact is, a most unpleasant occurrence, 
involving a little legal business—only just come down, 
not got into Burn yet—as fresh at it as my friend Peter 
Spencer. By the by where is he '—just the game for 
him to smell out—like a young pointer—break him 
in— 

“ But Peter Spencer is just pow smelling out game 
by the means of his proxy pointer,” said his friend Mr. 





“ Dear Lady Gayland, what a tirade!” said Mrs. 
M‘Angle; “I was not aware, when I ventured to assert 
that no body cared about Lord Castleton, that you were 
prepared to give me so immediate and convincing a con- 
tradiction of my assertion.” 

How many distant and scattered images will the re- 
ference but of a moment collect, when the heart points 
the index of the memory. Even whilst Mrs. M‘Angle 
was drawling forth her half hinted insinuation, there 
passed over in the mirror of Lady Gayland’s mind the 
reflection of many a brilliant féte, and many a meeting 
in sculptured hall, and the softer shade of many a social 
promenade, beneath the soothing influence of an Italian 
summer. But whatever she felt, she hesitated not to 
reply, “ You are now quite mistaken !” blushing slight- 
ly, perhaps, at her generous warmth being so misinter- | 
preted, and speaking consequently in a more burried 
manner. “ You are now quite mistaken! my observa- 
tions were merely general. It is true, I did know Lord 
Castleton well in Italy; but our exotic acquaintance, | 
which the warm south had ripened into intimacy, has 
not borne transplanting into this northern clime, and I 
have seen but little of him since my return. Certainly 
I will acknowledge that my recollection of him does not 
confirm the opinions of this meeting, that he is all the-e, | 
—ill-looking—dull—weak, and uninteresting, but n’im- 
porte. DoI think the worse of him for all this? or, in | 
point of fact, do any of you? And which of you would | 
not say as much of his present neighbour, if afflicted 
with that first of faults, absence? The only cure would | 
be, if B. instead of C. could some day hear what A. 
meant C. should hear of B. how much less agreeable a | 
companion that first of wits A. would be thought by his | 
butt B. I have often longed that there could be cross- | 
hearings as well as cross-readings; but the misfortune | 
is, that though libelous letters might be mis-sent, mis- 
directed, a social sarcasm never miscarries, but goes | 
straight to its mark.” 

“ But really, for you of all people,” said Mrs. M‘An- 
gle, “to complain of one’s occasionally saying a se- 
vere thing !”’ 

“Tam as aware as any one can be, how much too 
freely I often speak my mind to those that are present, 
for which, of those here whom I have thus offended, I 
humbly sue for pardon,” clasping her hands together, 
and looking at Lord Stayinmore with an expression of 
contrition, which, though slightly burlesqued, it was im- 
possible to resent, and difficult to resist. “ But, en re- 
vanche, I never do speak ill of the absent; perhaps for | 
no better reason than that my soul pants for nobler game. 
Had my friend Peter the Great there,” pointing to Mr. | 
Spencer, who was seen equipped for sport starting from 
the front door; “had he, like his northern namesake, 
ever known other fields than those of stubble, and popped 
at what could pop at him again, he would not be so keen 
after the partridges.” 

Above a quarter of an hour had elapsed after this con- 














| amounted merely to inference. 


Middleman, “ and he’s applying bis own nose to the 
stock of his gun in a turnip field,” 
Peter the Great,” added Lady Gayland, “is proba- 


| bly, like his imperial namesake, by this time, if not 


overthrown, fairly beat by the Swedes. But, my dear 
Sir North, now you have sufficiently informed us both 
that the fact is an unpleasant occurrence, and that the 
unpleasant o-currence is a fact, do Jet us judge of their 
reciprocal «walities ourselves, and tell us what has hap- 
pened,” 

Sir North then informed his hearers, as clearly as the 
confused and contradictory notions he had as yet im- 
bibed on the subject enabled him, of some of the occur- 
rences of the preceding night; how a daring gang of 
smugglers had been captured by a revenue cutter, after 
having landed and concealed somewhere a valuable eargo, 
and how it was found on this occasion a barbarous mur- 
der had been added to their former misdeeds. All the 
information they had as yet collected was vague, and 
It was principally de- 
rived from the captain of the revenue cutter, whom even 
Sir North had had penetration enough to discover to be 
a shrewd and sensible man; though this opinion, which 
he had correctly formed, be did not himself confirm to 


| his present hearers in its full extent, by the more con- 
| fused and interpolated version which he gave of the in- 


formation he had thus obtained. 

No one of the smugglers had as yet seemed the least 
inclined to turn king’s evidence; no corpse had been 
found on board the vessel; but the open boat or coble 
belonging to the lugger had several stains of blood at 
the bottom, and on its gunnel the stamp of a bloody 
hand was distinctly traced, the ends of the finger marks 
being inside, and as if they had been strongly pressed 
against the inward ledge, seeming to indicate that a per- 
son mortally hurt had been thrown overboard, and had 
struggled for life to the last by clinging to the side of the 
boat. 

The part which was quite unintelligible to them to 
whom Sir North endeavoured to explain it, and which 
had rather puzzled the captain of the cutter himself, was 
how to connect these appearances with the exclama- 
tions, when first found, of the girl who had been disco- 
vered on the beach; and who appeared to have some 
connection with, or at least previous knowledge of, the 
transactions of the gang, as involved in the last night’s 
adventure. Her first wild enquiry had been, “ Where 
is the body ?” which would lead one to conclude that 
the act of violence had been committed ashore, and un- 


| der her observation; and yet the appearances in the 


boat would seem to indicate that the mortal] struggle had 
been after they had put out to sea. 
« As it is,” said Sir North, “ it is impossible, at pre- 


sent, to extract any coherent account from her; she is 
either decidedly non compos, or, though far be it from me 
to suspect any thing harsh of one so young, who ought 
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not yet to be hardened, and who, I am bound to add, is | son should be kept alone; for, though Mrs. Jones had 
of rather an interesting appearance ; yet I fear all this | known Sir North all his lifetime, and consequently much 
unwillingness to give any account arises from wilful | of her own, she had not therefore imbibed a more re- 
stubbornness.” | spectful deference for his authority than those more re- 
« Poor wretch ! stubbornness!” exclaifhed Lady Gay- | cently added members of his establishment, which had 
land, compassionately ; * is there no more charitable way | been gradually swelled to the present extent. Mrs. 
to account for such unwillingness? She would not, pro- | Jones had begun life as servant-maid to old Sir Simon, 
bably, young as you describe her, have been even casually | at his office in the city. And therefore let it not be sup- 
involved in such a transaction, unless under circuim- | posed that sbe is given as a common specimen of the 
stances which would lead one to believe her at this mo- | house-keeping species as it now exists. It would be 
ment labouring under the overwhelming affliction of | strange, indeed, if in these days, when education has 
either the untimely loss, or impending shame of some | been so widely diffused amongst the middling and lower 
one she loves. Where is she ?” orders, a pet preserve of slipslop and ignorance should 
« Why, I saw I could make nothing of her at pre- | be found, exactly amongst those who have the most 
sent,” answered Sir North, “so I turned her over to | means of improving themselves by comparing their own 
Jones, telling her to keep her apart from her companions, | phraseology with that of their superiors, Mrs. Jones 
and lock her up a bit by herself, in a darkish, lonely | had, in spite of the accumulated dignity of her multi- 
room, where I’|l warrant reflection will bring her about, | plied charges, retained much of the original “ Maid of 
and she will understand her duty, and learn how to | all Work of Cripplegate.” In the course of the many 
make her peace with the offended majesty of injured | years when she bad been left in the solitary keeping of 
justice.” | Hornscliff Abbey, her original cockney had become a 
Sir North attempted to look grand, under the con- | little chequered with the country dialect in the neigh- 
sciousness that he was himself to personify his own pe- | bourhood: and from her occasional association with the 
roration. Lady Gayland made no reply, but shortly after fine gentlemen’s fine gentlemen, and the elegantes, 
left the room. | helegant women, which Sir North had occasionally, at 
Sir North, with all his vanity, did not feel himself | considerable intervals, collected there, she had acquired 
quite up to understanding, much less expounding and  suoslaient but awkward affectation. 
administering the most complicated section of the most But I forget that all this while I am keeping Lady 
intricate portion of our penal code, which comprises the | Gayland on the staircase of the turret even longer than 
revenue laws; with which, in this instance, there was | Mrs. Jones would, who at length said— 
but too much reason to fear an accusation of murder « But, o’ coorse, my lady, I’m not going for to say 
would be involved. He therefore postponed the examina- | you sha’n’t not do nothing you chooses.” And with this 
tion till late in the day, when he hoped for the arrival of | she began to mount the spiral staircase of the turret, 
an able solicitor from Mayton; one whose well-tried | jingling at the same time the big bunch of keys, from 
merits had prevented our poor friznd Pounce, in his pro- which she was feeling out the biggest, as belonging to 
hationary lifetime, from dividing any ousiness with him: | the ponderous lock of the lumber-room. Whilst fitting 
and this Mr. Asklaw, Sir North meant on this occasion | it in its allotted key-hole, she turned to Lady Gayland, 
should act as his clerk: his butler, who usually doubled | saying, ‘ I’m afraid your ladyship will find it a small 
that part, being, in point of fact, not up to much more | matter dampishish, its so nigh the roof. I could light a 
besides execuiing warrants himsel! to take up the oldest | dit of fire now, but it do smoke a triflish at first light- 
offenders from the cellar, and making out “ permits” to | ing: as ! remember well this time five years back, when 
transfer poachers to the house of correction. Sir North set me to burn some old papers here; and if 
By thus postponing the examination, Sir North cal- | ['d known you'd been so descending as to come up here, 


| 
| 





summons, Peter Spencer would then be returned with | reason was I was a bit timbersome of her, poor despair- 
his bag full, not of briefs, but of birds, and ready to act | ing cretur! that she might be misheevous with fire, since 
| we've heard tell of the burnings of the insensiblaries, 
} and some of them papish monkeish old chairs would 
| catch like tinder.” 
CHAPTER XAIV. | Her follower, as may be imagined, declined the offer 
to smother her with smoke, though at first entrance the 
room struck damp, and yet close, as never having been 
aired. The low gallery, let into the roof and sparingly 
lighted, was nevertheless spacious, as far as its dimen- 
“Tecan assure your ladyship its quite the most un- | sions could be guessed at through the immense heaps of 
suitablest place you ever seed for your ladyship,” said | littered rubbish with which it was crowded, and which 
Mrs. Jones, in answer to Lady Gayland’s entreaty to be | afforded ample proofs that if Mrs. Jones, who kept the 
shown the room tv which the poor girl had been con- | key, rarely visited it, she could never have done so 
veyed. “Its quite a place for a lady like you to catch | empty-handed. 
the cholera, or tic-dooleervose, or some other narvous| Against the low groined windows were leaned, so as 
| almost to exclude the light, broken detached wings of a 


as his assessor. 


et 


Vet time serves whercin you may redeem 
Your banished honours, and restore yourselves 





Into the good thoughts of the world again. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


disorder.” 


for staying in it for a few minutes, at my own will and | pleasure-boat. On the seats of some fractured high- 
pleasure, and yet it be a proper place in which forcibly | backed cedar chairs, which had belonged to the monks, 
What is it? not a real | were piled all the numbers of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine from the beginning; a crayon drawing of George 
Anne Bellamy; a print of Admiral Duncan; Mrs. Ab- 
ington, as Scrub; Sir Simon’s hatchment; and some 
coloured lamps for an illumination, On an old billiard- 
table were heaped a gouty chair, fishing tackle, packets 
of Sir Simon’s treasury vouchers scattered loose about, 
gone, under lock and key, into the lumber-room. So, | and specimens of rare plants sent as presents and never 
when he said to-diy, ‘ You, Jones, put by this young | unpacked, with every other possible variety of chaotic 
woman, and keep her safe till [ want her; i: ome most | confusion, much too numerous to describe. 
natral like to me, just to pop her in there, and ‘here she Bat Lady Gayland hardly observed all this, for her 
is.” attention was engrossed by an object which seemed as 
There was much in Mrs, Jones’s manner which would | motionless as any of the incongruous fixtures by which 
have been to Lady Gayland, at any other time, irtesisti- | it was surrounded. Lucy Darnell was discovered sitting 
ble food for ridicule ; but the errand on which she was | on a low stool, leaning one elbow on a tattered sofa be- 
then going, bad so much excited her interest that she | side her, and the other on her knee, whilst she covered 
was regulated, in her answers to Mrs. Jones, by an anxi- | her face with her hands, pressing the palms against her 
ous desire to smooth as much as possible the precise ob- | eyes, and clenching between her fingers, the locks of ber 
jections that were started by that methodical body to the | long fair hair, which was twined and twisted through 
object she bad in view. No one of which objections |them. Her intended comforter, Lady Gayland, moved 
was founded at all upon any difficulty in counteracting | slowly and softly towards her, and was about to place 
Sir North’s orders, which had been that the young per- | herself silently on the sofa beside her, on which Lucy 


to confine that poor creature ? 
dungeon, I hope ?” 

«“ Oh, no, my lady, I trust Iam not such an unchris- 
ten hankeret as to deal in such things. You see, ma’am, 
the fact is, she’s stowed in my lumber-room, Its many a 
year, now, whenever Sir North said to me, ‘ Jones, take 
this here out of my way, and put it by ’—up its always 











was leaning, when Mrs. Jones stopped her with some. 
thing of a scream: 

“Oh, my lady! take care! it’s dust an inch thick, 
quite a shame to be seen! nothing as comes here ever 
feels a duster agin; and that ere sofar has been here 
long afore my day ; and they do say it was put by ever 
since the last Lord Hornscliff was laid on it, when he 
made away with himself, after he had made away with 
every thing else; and to think of your brushing down 
the nasty dust as has bin there ever since, with that 
sweet gown. Vapor, (vapeur) too, as Mrs, Angel-leek 
calls it, is the most wulnerablest colour as is!” 

Lady Gayland could have been impatient at this inter- 
ference, but she preferred quickly, but effectually getting 
rid of Mrs. Jones altogether, to any mode of controlling 
her proceedings. And as this wish was not effected by 
words, it need not be recorded in them; it is therefore 
sufficient to say, that the manner which she adopted for 
conveying her desire to Mrs. Jones was satisfactory to 
both parties, 

When at length left alone with poor Lucy Darnell, 
her visiter felt, from the graceful, though desolate atti- 
tude of the young person before her, an interest in her, 
for which she had not been previously prepared ; and 


| though she had come there with an anxious desire to 
minister comfort to her sufferings, she knew not exactly 


in what way to commence her self-imposed task. She 
bent silently over the apparently unconscious sufferer, 
desirous, if possible, that her presence should appear to 
be in some way acknowledged by her to whom she came, 
before she abruptly intruded herself on her notice. She 


| stood intently gazing on her whose face was still con- 
| cealed. On her own fine countenance, the workings of 


that benevolence which had brought her there, were 
biended with that softened expression of true feminine 
delicacy, which now made her pause and shrink from the 
fear of incautiously wounding where she meant to soothe, 
It would have been next to impossible to identify in her, 
who was even then fastidiously restrained by the mere 
chance of inadvertent offence or injury to a helpless girl, 
whom she came to serve—the same person who, an hour 
before, had fearlessly scattered the shafts of her ridicule 


| amongst the great and powerful—those who were easiest 
culated that, even should Mr. Asklaw not come upon his | I’d have lighted it when I first put her in here; but the | 





to offend and slowest to forgive. The classical contour 
of the finely-chiseled features was indeed the same, and 
was such as Domenichino would have selected for its 
beauty—such as loving to paint, he would have dressed 
in one or other of those varied expressions, according as 
his subject had been a sibyl or a saint. 

Seeing that the motionless being over whom she lean- 
ed, and whom she had gradually approached, still gave 
no sign of awakened consciousness, she softly touched 
the cold and clammy hand, still so strungly pressed by 
Lucy against her brow and forehead, and attempted 
gently to draw it off, and take it between her’s, and ad- 
dressed to her at the same time these words : 

“However great your grief may be, my poor child, 
there may be some part of your sorrow which it may be 
in the power of another to alleviate; and if so, I think 
you would prefer to open your heart to one of your own 


| sex, though unknown to you, rather than to any of those 
«“ Why should all these dreadful things happen to me | japan screen, and over them were hung the sails of a | 


rude and lawless men in whose company you were 
brought here, but to whose society, I felt assured when I 
looked at you, you must be entirely a stranger.” 

There was that harmony in the silvery tone of Lady 
Gayland’s voice—there was that sympathy in her soft 
and persuasive touch, which, though Lucy’s faculties 
were as yet too scattered to enable her rightly to com- 
prehend the purport of what was said, yet prevented her 
from abruptly rejecting the proffered interference. 

“ Thank you most kindly, ma’am,” said she, gently 
returning the soft pressure of the lady’s hand with that 
which she now allowed her to detach from her cheek, 
but dropping her bead at the same time still lower to- 
wards her knees, and shading her features with the other 
hand, whilst she spoke—* thank you most kindly ; but 
yesterday I shovld not have known what to wish for, 
what favour to ask of any one, stranger or not; and to- 
day, though I am obliged to you all every bit the same, 
not all your kindness could lend me one ray of com- 
fort.” 

«“ Why so?” replied her visiter. “It is evident that 
you are at present labouring under some severe affliction ; 
but there is no situation from which every ray of com- 
fort or of hope is excluded, except guilt, and even there, 
only from hardened and habitual guilt: that, I feel as- 
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sured, is not your case; nay, you tell me yourself that 
but yesterday all was peace and content around; think, 
then, how much of your present distress may have arisen, 
not so much from the extent of the actual calamity which 
oppresses yOu, as from the sudden abruptness of the 
change by which it was effected. Nay, perhaps you may 
have been imprudent,—you have, contrary to the con- 
sent of your friends, wandered where these suspicious 
assucistes have unexpectedly involved you in their law- 
jess transactions,—you dread the exposure, to those 
whom you respect, which this discovery entails? If so, 
confide openly to me; my protection might, when mere 
imprudence, not guilt is its cause, smooth your return 
there, whence you ought never tu have wandered. 
Shame ought never to be allowed to weigh down so 
young and gentle a head ; and since yesterday it cannot 
be your casual connection with the smuggling transac- 
tions of last night which have so completely changed 
your situation as would induce your friends to cast you 
off.” 

«Oh, no, God bless them! no one will east me off; 
my dear father could never dart an angry look or give a 
hard word to his poor Lucy, if all the judges of the land 
had found me guilty! But ’tisn’t for that I grieve: I do 
not fear for myself; there will be no judge to find me 
guilty ;—they’ll lay the blame elsewhere, and he will 
suffer for it, and it is by him that the name which I 
bear and shame will be said to have been coupled to- 
gether, and his stout heart and daring spirit will only 
serve to bear the passive trial of a disgraceful death. But 
all the time I shall feel that I was the guilty one; yes, 
I killed him as much as if I gave the blow. He’s gone, 
he’s dead, the best, the kindest, the gentlest, and I’m 
sure, whatever he was, one of the noblest of tnen.” 

It was in vain that Lady Gayland gave the best atten- 
tion of which her acute faculties were capable, to these 
disjointed and self-accusing reflections, on the events of 
the last four-and-twenty hours; it was in vain that she 
attempted to connect in her mind any distinct idea of 
what actually had happened, or of who the various par- 
ties were to whom allusion had been made, or what con- 
nection they had with the person before: but gathering 
that her grief was principally connected with the murder 
supposed to have been committed, and having heard from 
Sir North that the occurrence was not at all as yet sub- 
stantiated by evidence, she endeavoured to console the 
mourner by throwing some doubts upon the fact, saying, 
“Give not way at once, my poor girl, to such bitter re- 
pinings; you could not feel more acutely if his death 
were already ascertained and pronounced. I understand 
that there are yet hopes that the wounded man may 
recover.” 

“Ah! where is he?” screamed Lucy, starting up; 
“have they then found him? Quick, dearest lady, take 
me to him; let me cure him, watch him, preserve his 
precious life. But no, no, no!”’ added she, sinking down 
again, upon reading in Lady Gayland’s expressive coun- 
tenance that she saw she had gone too far in attempting 
to excite hopes which she could not support, “ no, I see 
you are only humouring me like a child. He cannot, 
he never will be found. Why was he not found in the 
boat with the others, when they refused to let him stay 
with me? Where should he be then? ’tis the roar of 
the waves can alone answer that question. It was no 
wild vision when from the beach I thought I saw them 
fling him overboard. He struggled hard, and one he 
dragged down with him, and, as I thought, the contend- 
ing breakers bore both aloft for a moment before my 
sight, and then, swallowing them as they sank, rose in 
another hideous form without them, and closed for ever 
over their heads. Was all this’ so, or not?—who can 
tell?—who can tell? I’m sure Lucy cannot.” 

Knitting her brows, she seemed for a short time en- 
deavouring to collect and analyse her thoughts on the 
subject; then, as if finding the effort in vain, she cover- 
ed her face again with her hands, and sobbed hysteri- 
cally, 

Lady Gayland’s strong mind enabled her, when she 
thought it necessary, to command her feelings, and 
through all the early part of this scene she had made ex- 
fraordinary efforts to do so, knowing that if she could be 
at all useful when she wished so to be, it must only be 
by calming the sufferer, not increasing her excitation by 
sharing her emotions. But the wild and plaintive man- 
ner in which Lucy asked herself the question as to the 
reality of the dreadful scene she fancied, struck upon one 





of those simple chords which pure nature has implanted 
in every gentle breast, which, when touched, vibrate 
irresistible sympathy ; and she was by this for a time 
so completely upset as to be unable to attempt to resume 
her task of comforter, 


—— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


T beseech you, 
Wrest once the law to your authority : 


To do a great right, do a little wrong. 
Su aKsPERARE. 





My watch, sir, has indeed comprehende% two auspicious per- 
sons. [vip. 


Whilst Lady Gayland struggled to recover her own 
composure, she felt how important it was to prepare 
Lucy’s mind for the ordeal which she had so soon to go 
through in the shape of a legal investigation into all these 
transactions, and previous to which it was so important 
that her tranquillity should in some measure be restored. 
She knew the unfair inferences which might by possi- | 
bility be drawn from her present disordered state ; how 
often, in the hard judgment of technical men, the effects 
of modest embarrassment and awe-struck inexperience 
may be perverted into the confusion and centradictions 
of guilt; and in this case the probability of such a mis- 
construction was increased by the overwhelming nature 
of the recent sorrows which oppressed her. Yet all the 
assistance which she could give her to support her 
through so severe a trial, Lady Gayland felt, must be in 
previous advice, for to it she must go alone and unac- 
companied. However much the interest she now felt in 
her new protégée might make her wish to accompany | 
her, she was aware that her presence as a female guest of 
Sir North’s, at a legal investigation in his private room, 
into a deed of blood and violence, would be rather mis- 
placed. She therefore attempted to sustain the impres- 
sion of the last idea, which seemed to have so powerful 
an effect on Lucy’s feelings, and to enforce upon her a 
due sense of the unpleasant duty to which she was 
shortly to be summoned, and from which she could not 
shrink, saying, * If that dreadful scene to which you have 
alluded with such natural sensations of horror, is actually 
impressed upon your mind as a fact, you should endea- 
vour to recollect that you are now in the power, and | 
shortly will be summoned into the presence of those who 
have a right to ask you all you know on the subject. | 
You would, of course, be most careful not to make a} 
matter of grave accusation against any one that which | 
may have been merely the workings of your own dis- | 
tempered imagination ; but if you can really feel assured | 
that you actually saw that which you described, however 
painful it may be to the retiring gentleness of your | 
character to bear witness against any one, you have now | 
no choice ; you owe it not only to the memory of him 
you mourn, but also your duty to that superior power } 
who has ordained that through you justice should in 
this instance be done on guilt, commands you to speak 
without fear or shrinking, the plain and simple truth.” 

«“ What! and myself twine the rope round his neck. 
Ugh! no, no!” muttered Lucy, shuddering : “my first, 
best, my only friend, whose only fault was loving me too 
well; who has thought of his Lucy far, far off, when, 
what was night to him, was day tome. No; if they 
have tortures here, let them use them, rather than I will 
utter one word against poor George.” 

Lady Gayland felt now completely perplexed: she 
thought she knew the language of passion: she thought | 
she could not be completely deceived in her estimate of | 
artless innocence ; and yet it was difficult to reconcile | 
such contradictory expressions of strong affection, as it | 
seemed, at the same time, for the slayer and the slain; | 
him who had fallen a victim to lawless violence, and the | 
perpetrator of the deed. The fact was, that Lucy’s | 
affectionate disposition unconsciously impelled her to | 
vent her feelings in exaggerated terms, when speaking | 
of either of them; principally from the self-reproaches | 
with regard to both, which she mixed up with the hor- | 
rors of the last four-and-twenty hours. She could not | 
bear to reflect that the last words on Churchill’s lips, | 
before his untimely end, were unrequited professions of 
love for her, which love had, indeed, been the cause of 
his death : as little could she bear to recollect that it was | 
to her alleged fickleness, though there never had been | 
any positive pledges to confirm such an accusation, that | 











George had attributed all his progressive errors, and but 
too plainly traced his last dreadful act of guilt. 

Lady Gayland’s object in seeking Lucy Darnell in her 
present temporary confinement, had been, if possible, to 
soothe the sorrows of an unfortunate female. But it 
was no part of her intention to gratify her own curiosity 
through the medium of that involuntary haif-confidence 
which those sorrows themselves might be the means of 
eliciting. The sort of mystery which to her seemed to 
hang over Lucy’s connection, both with the murdered 
man and him who was in custody, induced her to avoid 
rather than to press any farther questions on that part of 
the subject ; and she was confining her counsel to general 
advice, not to get herself into farther difficulties by an 
apparent attempt to thwart the ends of justice, when 
Mrs, Jones re-entered the room to inform her that the 
lawyer from Mayton was arrived, and Mr. Spencer was 
taking off his shooting-yaiters, and Sir North was almost 
ready for what Mrs. Jones called his justiciary business. 

Lady Gayland rose to leave her protégée with an anx- 
ious feeling as to the conduct she would pursue during 
her approaching trial: in spite of the doubt she was left 
in as to her connection with some of the parties con- 
cerned in these transactions, the course of the interview 
with her had excited in her monitress’ breast a powerful 
interest in her behalf. 

It was impossible not to be prepossessed in her favour 
by ber personal appearance ; though the obscurity of the 
darkened room in which they were, had prevented Lady 
Gayland from seeing her thoroughly. It is not merely 
on its victim man, that beauty in woman, when apart 
from rivalry, produces an irresistibly forcible effect. Lady 
Gayland, with all her occasional off-hand manner of 
speaking, and with the frequent temptations opened to 
an ever ready fancy of ridiculing personal defects, could 
never be accused of having made an ill-natured remark 
upon a rival beauty ; and, certainly, she could very well 
spare any occasional advantage which such use of her 
satirical powers might have been sufficient to promise. 
Bat here, not only the immeasurable distinction of their 
different rank in life, but the present position of one of 
the parties, would have prevented the idea of possible 
rivalry: and certainly, whatever may be thought the 
best light for commanding admiration ; for exciting sym- 
pathy, there is nothing like beauty in distress, 

Lucy was on her side, so much touched by the unex- 
pected interest shown in her fate by so superior a being 
as Lady Gayland, that, before parting with her, she pio- 
mised faithfully, that in the examination to which she 
was about to be subjected, she would endeavour to be 
composed; and that at any rate she would be perfeetly 
candid. on every part which related to herself, who she 
was and whence she came; and that as far as she could, 
without injuring those she wished to save, she would ex- 
plain the whole transaction. 

Lady Gayland, however, could not satisfy herself per- 
fectly with this conditional promise. She felt a great in- 
clination still, if possible, to be present at the examina- 
tion ; and in passing through the eptrance-ball, in her 
way down, she found Sir North and Mr. Spencer in 
close conference ; the former with a light, calf-skin-cover- 
ed, legal-looking quarto volume under his arm; the other 
drawing the charge, not of the prisoners, but of his gun. 
The case had, however, been opened to him, as he was 
saying, 

“ Oh, certainly, Sir North; it will be the su-mmit of 
ea-rthly fe-li-ci-ty to me, to render myself in the most 
di-mi-nutive degree, your serviceable sla-ve. It is, as 
you justly assumed, one of the most co-mpli-ca-ted de- 
partme-nts of your judicial functions. The advice of a 
pro-fessional man is not only expedient, but I may say 
indisp-e-nsable toa rural Archimedes. I suppose we must 
attack them under the 9th of George HI. Chap, 35. for 
ronning unlawful goods. Apropos, Sir North—that 
black bitch, Juno, has taken to running hares; we had 
better put her into the indictment; ’po-n my soul we had 
—ha! ha! If, according to the 9th of George II. this 
cha-rge could be extra-acted, I mean substantiated, it 
would be the most e-/i-gible mode of prezeeding; if not, 
we must pr-o-ceed against them under the fifth of George 
III. Chapter 13. In the meantime, I will just change 
these,” sticking out conceitedly a worsted-clad fragment 
of a column, which was called a leg, and which it would 
have been well for him if he could have changed. 

In all this he had shown as usual, that, with the 
greatest pretensions to accurate information, and prof-s- 
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sions of the desire to serve, his knowledge was never 
useful, and his assistance always contingent upon bis 


own convenience. 

Lady Gayland joined Sir North, as Mr. Spencer left 
him, “My dear Sir North, I am very anxious to interest 
you in favour of that young girl, who is about to be ex- 
amined before you; I am sure that her connection with 
these lawless parties is accidental and recent ; but I fore- 
see that she will be terribly alarmed at the whole pro- 
ceeding. Now, what I want of you is no hard task,— 
it is only to recollect as much as possible, that she is a 
very pretty young girl, and as little as possible, that you 
are the ‘great Justice Midas.’ I beg pardon,” she said, 
seeing that that last allusion was unfortunate; “all I 
meant was, that I hoped you would be the good-natured, 
indulgent person, you are to all of our sex, and not endue 
any additional dignity on this occasion. Now just pro- 
mise me that,” she said, in her most coaxing manner, 

Sir North, who, in the fascination of her address, for- 
got Justice Midas, answered, 

«“ My dear Lady Gayland, I have not now to inform 
you, that to me your will alone is law ; only recollect, it 
must not only be law to me, but must appear so to the 
professional gentlemen I have called in, or else—” 

« Nay, Sir North, take care, or I shall come myself, 
and see whether you administer accurately what you 
own you consider as your only law, my sovereign will 
and pleasure.” 

Sir North would generally have thought himself only 
too much flattered at Lady Gayland making him her 
Sutt, in any manner which at the moment might hit her 
fancy, or chime in with her merry humour; but just at 
the present, principally from its novelty, his magisterial 
dignity was his hobby, on which account her threatened 
presence, bringing with it the imminent danger of ridi- 
cule, was particularly unpleasant to him; and he, there- 
fore, bowed himself away, with as much of a negative as 
he dared to put upon any proposal of hers, venied in 
disjointed, half sentences, “ Fear—perfectly impossible— 
distract attention—syren voice—imperative duty—-strict- 
ly private—magisterial functions—lives at stake—” 

Lady Gayland, looking after him, only muttered, 
«ull of wise saws, and modern instances, and so he 
plays his part;”’ for she evidently saw that it would be 
impossible, under these circumstances, with any delicacy, 
to press her desire to attend, and, therefore, gave it up, 
and retired to her own room, to wait the result. 


—~—— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Iam Robert Shallow, sir, a poor esquire of this county, and 
ene of the king's justices of the peace. SHAKSPEARE. 
There is no future pang 
Can dea) that justice on the self condemned 
Ife deals on his 


y»wh soul Byron. 
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changed by the events that had taken place, but still 
wore the same unvaried expression of quiet cunning. 

Poor George Darnell, on the other hand, could not 
have been recognised for the same light-hearted, frank- 
spoken, somewhat overbearing roisterer, who had ap- 
peared at his uncle’s hospitable board so few days before. 
The remorseful feelings of which he had been the prey 
during the last few hours, appeared almost to have eaten 
into his very features, so deeply was their impression 
stamped upon his wild and haggard countenance. 

Sir North, whose great anxiety was not to show how 
little he really knew of the duties which he had under- 
taken to discharge, soon found the greatest difference in 
the value of his two coadjutors—of the professional 
assistant whom he had casually sought from Mayton, 
and of the private friend, on whose considerate sugges- 
tions he had mainly depended for helping him, without 
expense, out of a difficulty. The latter (Mr. Spencer) 
appeared only anxious to confound all his hearers with 
the extent of his own information, in which confusion 
his friend was most especially included. Mr, Asklaw’s 
desire, on the other hand, was to transfuse his own 
knowledge almost imperceptibly for the use of his prin- 
cipal. Mr. Spencer began a tirade, much too long and 
tedious to be recorded here; the result of which was, 
that poor Sir North’s head, in the conclusion, only re- 
tained a chaotic mass of contradictory acts of parlia- 
ment which he had quoted, principally from the 8th of 
George II. c. 18, to the 52d George III. c. 143, these 
both inclusive; much about “ foreign brandy, arrack 
ruin, or strong waters ;” something about the eye or the 
limb of a custom-house officer being assessed of the 
value of fifty pounds extra; but, most of all, for Mr. 
Spencer principally relied upon the act against vessels 
for hovering near the coast, Sir North had to hear of the 
peculiar construction of “cutters, luggers, shallops, 
wherries, smacks, and yawls:” this, more than any thing 
else, bewildered him; for though he would not for the 
world have acknowledged his ignorance, but, on the 
contrary, looked at least as wise as usual on the subject, 
yet there was not one of these, whether cutter, lugger, 
shallop, wherry, smack, or yawl, which, if he had seen, 
he could have known from Noah’s ark. In the mean 
time, Mr. Asklaw had quietly insinuated a Burn’s Jus- 
tice open at the right place before him; and though, his 
head still being a little confused with Peter Spencer’s 
prolific jargon, his eye did at first wander to the wrong 
page of the two, and his attention yet stranded amongst 
the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and 
Man; yet at length he was beginning to fancy he saw 
his way clearer, when Spencer having, as he thought, 
satisfactorily played the part of counsel, rose to try his 
hand as a judge, and make some sort of address to the 
prisoners; and he was particularly diffuse upon the 
enormity of the conduct of the leader of such a gang as 
this, (the captain of the smugglers,) who, in attempting 





Sir North having taken his seat on what is figuratively 
called the “ bench,” typified in this instance by a most 
portentous looking elbow chair, meant not only passively 
to confer dignity to him who sat in it, but calculated 
actively to strike awe into all who approached it, the 
prisoners were summoned into his presence. The judi- 
cial consequence of Sir North’s ci-devant study had 
been recently perfected by “appropriate scenery and 
decorations”’ in the shape of frame-work divisions, bor- 
rowed exactly from the “ London boards” or metropolitan 
police offices. In short, there was only one ingredient 
wanting to make it an excellent “ justice-shop,” and that 
was a little stock of law on the part of the purveyor of 
that commodity. 

Sir North being stationed in what the servants called 
his throne, with Mr. Asklaw on one side, and Mr. Spen- 
cer on the other, with Captain Scudd, of the cutter, at a 
little distance, the prisoners .were brought in. They 
were many in number, aud of varied appearance, from 
the hard weather-beaten far, who feared nothing, to the 
fresh lubberly youth, who was scared with the apparent 
certainty of a hempen cord. There was, among them, 
both the uneasy assumption of pretended recklessness, 
and the downcast gaze of nerveless despair. The whole 
set had on this occasion, too, an unusually care-worn 
and disordered appearance, as much from the active la- 
bourse and hard fought dangers of the preceding night, 
as from the awkwardness of their present position. Cap- 
tain Collett alone, neither in his outward appearance, 
nor, as it seemed, in his internal sensations, was at all 





to defraud his country, had evidently deluded his follow- 
ers, many of whom were young offenders. Whilst 
Spencer was working himself into eloquence, he was 
interrupted by Captain Collett. 

“ T'll tell you what, young gentleman, I take it you’ve 
only your own authority for putting yourself into the 
commission here; if so, you’d better keep your advice 
for those who ask it, and your opinions for those who 
need them. It is no part of my present misfortunes that 
I should be forced to hear you preach; I know exactly 
how much I’m forced to bear, and no more. I must 
answer his worship’s questions there, always provided 
that I need not criminate myself, which I’m not very 
likely to do; and I must mind his worship’s bidding 
always, providing it’s according to law, which, of course, 
it’s likely to be, but of which same law, it’s as well to 
let all present know, I’ve myself some little smattering. 
But it’s neither my business, nor my pleasure, to stand 
here as a mark for you to shoot your tongue at, as prac- 
tice in jaw, or law, whichever you please to call it.” 

« Silence, fellow, respect the court!” said Sir North, 
in, as he thought, the most impressive manner. 

Whilst this collateral dispute was going on, Mr. Ask- 
law, who had not previously had any communication 
with the captain of the revenue cutter, had extracted 
from him the degree of circumstantial evidence he had 
been able to collect, and which had, since they arrived 
at Hornscliff, been, to a certain extent, confirmed by the 
general report, that a stranger, who had been for some 
days residing in that neighbourhood, was mysteriously 





missing. He again repeated the appearances they had 
remarked in the snuggler’s open boat, intimating that a 
deed of violence had been there consummated. The 
girl’s exclamation, when found on the beach, seeming to 
prove that the assault which had been the cause of death, 
(whether by fire-arms, or what other means, did not yet 
appear,) had taken place on shure previous to the re. 
embarkation; it immediately occurred to Mr. Asklaw, 
that this being much the more serious charge of the two, 
it would be most desirable to go into this fir-t; because, 
could a case of murder be substantiated and brought 
home to the parties, the other accusation, though a 
much more complicated affair, was of infinitely minor 
importance, 

He therefore suggested that the young girl, who was 
in attendance, should be called in and examined as to 
her knowledge of the earlier part of these transactions, 
to which her exclamation on the beach had referred, 
This proposal was acceded to by Sir North, and poor 
Lucy sent for. In the interval which followed, had all 
present, of every degree, not been too much occupied 
with their own concerns to remark George, the workings 
of his countenance, in his efforts to maintain his com- 
posure during these moments of, to him, agonising sus- 
pense, would then have been construed as the struggles 
of a guilty conscience, 

After some little while the door opened, and Mrs, 
Jones only made her appearance. “I ask pardon, Sir 
North, for protruding myself, but it’s quite impossible 
that young person can make her testament, for she’s 
parfectly historical.” 


It was urged by Mr. Spencer that she ought at least 
to be brought there, that they might themselves judge of 
the state in which she was; when George, with appa- 
rent effort, stepped forward to prevent it. “It’s not the 
least necessary, gentlemen, if you'll only give me leave 
to speak a moment. She could only hang me if she 
came here, and I’d rather do that job for myself than 
owe it to her handy-work. If I must know that my 
guilt is in her thoughts, Jet me in mercy think that she 
could not bring her lips to utter it. If you'll only hear 
me, I'll tell you all. Nay, never fear,” said he to his 
companions, observing rather a murmar of alarm, “ I’m 
not going to peach about any of you; leave me alone 
to tell what concerns myself alone. I know you all too 
well to think you’d make any difficulties about my twist- 
ing my own hempen cord—I know very well what you, 
too, ure going to say, gentlemen,” added he, turning to 
the bench, and persevering through an attempt to inter- 
rupt him from thence, “ you would advise me not to 
criminate myself; but when a man has brought disgrace 
on an honest name, repaid the kindness of his kin with 
deceit, and behaved like a blood-thirsty savage in the 
presence of her he loved, why, the sooner he finishes 
his own busiress the better, and the less he mixes up 
with his shameful end those dear ones for whom it would 
have been better that they had never seen him. I'll out 
with it at once, without more words,” continued he in 
a firmer tone, and, afier gulping down that emotion 
which swelled within his throat, « "T'was I that killed 
Churchill; it was all my own affair; these comrades 
had naught to do with it. I might not be minded, per- 
haps, to kill him outright, but I certainly did hate him 
with all my heart, and I fear my spirit yearned for his 
blood.” 

«“ One moment,” said Mr. Asklaw ; “ (with your leave, 
Sir North,) I mast remind you that you can be duing 
yourself no good by speaking in that tone: by making 
those declarations of furious hatred, you are giving your 
unhappy act the character of deliberate murder.” 

“ God forgive me then!” said George ; “I would not 
willingly make myself out worse than I really am; not 
for my own sake, for my sand is run, bat for theirs who 
must share my shame, and to whom there will soon 
naught be left behind that was mine but my bad name, 
which will stick to them long after they’ve tried hard to 
forget George Darnell. I did not mean to say that I 
carried deadly weapons expressly to destroy him; but 
for many a long year that oaken staff, when ashore, has 
never been out of my gripe; I never had so much ado 
to keep it still as when I was nigh him, — It, may all be 
very wrong and unchristian-like, but when a lad has 
never had but one hope in the farthermost seas, and the 
darkest nights, and the roughest weather, it’s hard to be 
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thinks he’s just got safe into that port to which bis 
thoughts have always turned, as the needle to the pole.” 

Mr. Spencer, who was very jealous of any interference 

on the part of Mr. Asklaw with what he considered as 
his peculiar province, the whole conduct of this case, 
having already officiated as counsel and judge, now took 
upon himself the department of clerk, and offered to 
take down this voluntary confession of George Darnell ; 
and when divested of those ebullitions of feeling, with 
which the first explanation was mixed up, and reduced, 
as he thought, to technical form, it contained an accurate 
account of all that part of which the reader is already 
aware : George’s first meeting with Churchill on the elif, 
the altercation, the blow, the subsequent conveyance of 
the wounded man to the cave on the beach, and his 
having afterwards been carried aboard by the orders of 
Capt. Collett; but of any thing which passed afterwards, 
(of which I hope the reader is also anxious to be in- 
formed,) he could add nothing certain. ‘There had been 
such a confusion in jumping amid the dashing breakers 
aboard the lugger, from ihe crowded boat, that neither 
the moment, nor the manner of Churchill’s end had been 
remarked by him. It was possible that he might have 
fallen the victim of a casual scuffle, or of a blow dealt 
in hostility by one of the crew, as the evidence of Capt. 
Scudd, as to the state of the coble, seemed to infer; or 
he might, as George had previously imagined, have been 
washed overboard by the breakers, his weak state pre- 
venting him from saving himself by taking effectual hold. 
But the only fact to which the confession could speak 
was, that upon drawing up the boat, he was no where to 
be found: a circumstance that, as the revenue culter was 
directly after, through the darkness, discerned ahead, had 
failed to make even then a transient impression on the 
crew. 

The result of this confession of George’s was not 
exactly as he had anticipated, to concentrate upon him- 
self all the blame; for it was decided by Sir North, with 
the advice of his “ privy council,” which, as Mr. Asklaw, 
from disagreement with the rest of the cabinet, had e- 
signed, now consisted merely of Peter Spencer, that, 
connecting George’s statement with the evidence of Cap- 
tain Seudd, he, George, his confession having been duly 
signed, should stand committed to the county jail, as a 
principal in the wilful murder of Churchill, and Captain 
Collett, and the rest of his boat’s crew, who had carried 
him aboard, as accessories after the fact. 

As soon as this result was communicated to Lady 
Gayland, she occupied herself in contriving how Lucy 
might most speedily, and with the least discomfort, be 
restored to her friends, which was arranged without 
much difficulty. But she was afterwards prevented from 
fulfilling her promise, with which she accompanied the 
completion of this arrangement, “ That she would her- 
self pay her a visit there.” For the next post brought 
letters summoning her to town on legal business con- 
nected with her duty as executrix to Sir Joseph, and 
consequently abridged her intended stay at Hornscliff. 
But though she cannot accompany the reader there, and 
he must not expect to revisit Morden Bay in such gay 
society as the first time, or to find there as happy a home 
as in the second, yet once again for a short time he is 
requested to turn his attention towards Bankside Farm. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Few years have passed since brightly cross the way 
Lights from each window shot the lengthened ray, 
And busy looks in every face were seen, 
Through the warm precincts of the reigning queen. 
AVhere fires, inviting, blazed; and all around 
Was heard the tinkling bell’s seducing sound : 
The nimble waiters to that sound, from far, 
Sprang to the call, then hastened to the bar, 
Where a glad priestess of the temple swayed, 
The most obedient, and the most obeyed. 


And first, by the way, to stop at the little town of 
Mayton. The evening had begun to close in on the day 
of the events described above, when the Widow West- 
bury, having, unfortunately, no guests to occupy her 
within, was standing at her front door, the somewhat 
narrow threshold of which the ample expanse of her 
spotless apron now more completely filled than wien on 
first taking up that position, seven years back, she had 
been herself the most attractive sign to stray travellers 
on an idle afternoon to induce them to stop. She had, 
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as usual on such occasions, been looking listlessly up | 
the street, and down the road, when, on turning her | 
head again in the direction of the road leading from | 
Hornscliff, she was struck with the uncommon spectacle | 
of two carriages crowded with persons, apparently both | 
within and without, and attended by others on horseback, | 
coming into town. One short hopeful vision she had | 
time to form, of full bedrooms and an empty larder, | 
before undeceived by observing that they were two hack 
chaises, and, therefore, the regular undoubted allies of | 
her powerful rival, the Angel, to which, of course, they 
therefore edged off. 

The Widow Westbury was not an envious woman, | 
but one pang she could not suppress at the exuberance 
of her rival’s good fortune, whilst her own house was | 
literally empty, and she turned her head in the opposite 
direction, to avoid seeing the actual unloading. But she 
was as much surprised here as at what had met her view 
in the other direction. It was not market-day, and yet 
it could be no other than Farmer Darnell whom she 
beheld riding towards her, and pressing George’s pony 
beyond its natural speed. The first impression of plea- 
sure which the widow derived from recognising him was, 
however, as completely destroyed as had been the half 
formed hopes in the other direction, as soon as she made 
out the extraordinary state in which he arrived. His 
first words were, as he kicked the pony towards the stable 
gateway: “Hast seen her, widow? Hast heard any 
thing on her?’ Oh! I’se lost her, she’s gone! She’s 
been kidnapped from us.” 

“ What’s fashed about, George? tell us, hinny. Is’t 
cart mare’s lost, that ye’re come on t’ galloway ?” 

«“ The cart mare, indeed! she might gang and be d—d, | 
for what I’d fash myself about the likes of she. But I | 
ax yer pardon, widow. It’s na th’ time for a sinfu’ mon 
to tak’ to profane swearing, when he’s in sair trouble as 
Iam now. What cared I for hard toimes, for rot i’ th’ 
flocks, or blight i’ th’ crops, so long as I had but her, 
my own pet lamb, my pride, and my joy—my little 
Lucy 1?” 

“And sure there won't be any harm come to Miss | 
Lucy, then ?” asked the widow. 

“ Harm! I trust in mercy, none. But I’se sair flayed | 
aboot her,” replied he, in language that would have been 
hardly intelligible to any but indigenous ears, his pro- | 
vincialism being, as is often observed to be the case, re- | 
doubled by excitement. “ And only to think now that | 
I slept so sound all through t’ night, when may be she 
was struggling with them as have spraited her away | 
from us. But I made sartain sure she were at her aunt's, | 
where she had boided the night afore ; but when morp- 
ing came, and it were noised about that there had been 
some fasheous doings on t’ beach, I took galloway, and 
rode down to sister Alice’s, and when I fooun’ my poor 
darling child had never bin there, I were clean demented, 
and did not ken which way to gang, but as all t’ turn- 
pikes come through Mayton, I thought I’d may be hear 
some tidings of her here; and I’ve Jossen a good hour, | 
for I thought to come the geinest way straight by the | 
salt-marshes—and (’ galloway was matched to get me | 
through, as he was like to be—being o’er small to bear 
me, even on canny ground,” 

« And if you hav’n’t been bogged and are quite drip- | 
ping wet up to your waist!” interrupted the widow— 
«“ Come in, Richard, I'll see and get you some tidings, 
and make you comfortable the while.” 

“ Comfort!” replied Richard, contemptuous!y—* com- | 
fort ! and where’s the comfort ever like to visit me again, 
but in the sight of my child?” 

“ But step in a wee bit, and tell me all about it, while 
Joe gives a feed to the galloway, for he’s clean done at 
present. Is’t alone she’s missing ?” 

«“ No: George never com’d back naither; but I don’t 
count much about that, for he’s a messmate about in 
these parts; and he said maybe he shouldn’t return last | 
night. But painter Churchill wasn’t to be found naither.” 

“« Richard, I’d my misgivings when you took that man | 
home with you from here, that no good would come of | 
it: he’s just the sort of soft-spoken chap to take with a | 
young girl. I wish it mayn’t be along with he that 
she’s off.” 

«“ What, widow! my own Lucy, that’s come of decent | 
folk, and all along been used to have a good roof-top over 
her head, and bide where she was known and looked up 
to; she to bemean herself to give up all and follow a 
vagabond stroller, of her own free mind ! that’s the least | 
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crediblest surmise of all. Hark! what's that ere chap 
saying about George Darnell?” overhearing the voices of 
those who were already circulating in the street that it 
was George Darnell who had been brought there in a 
chaise, on his way to the county jail. ‘This, when ex- 
plained, was sure to be a bitter aggravation of the troubles 
of Farmer Darnell, who had always loved his nephew 
better than any thing else in the world, except her whom 
he was then seeking ; but the first impression made on 
him by this news was only that somehow or anotber it 
must be connected with the absence’of Lucy; and acting 


| upon the idea, he strode across to the Angel, to inform 


himself, without stopping to ask any farther particulars, 
or to listen to the widow’s request that he wouldn’t show 
himself at “ t’other house” in that unsightly gait. He 
was bowever much shocked, when, upon first desiring to 
be shown to George Darnell, a difficulty was made by 
the constables in whose custody be was, upon the ground 
that it was not usual to allow any communication with 
a prisoner who was on his way to jail on so grave a 
charge as musder. This objection being at last sur- 
mounted, and the farmer admitted to George by one of 
the constables, his parental anxiety again superseding 
every other feeling, he blurted out, “ Sad job, mdeed, 
George! but feyther before uncle, after all. Hast seen 
her? Hast heard on her?” 

George, who could make every allowance for any one, 
father or not, considering Lucy before every thing else 
in the world, also forgot for the moment his own dread- 
ful situation, in the pleasure he felt in dissipating his 
uncle’s fear for bis daughter, by informing bim of her 
safety, and that her return home might speedily be ex- 
pected. After this explanation, the more painful task 
remained, of detailing to his uncle the particulars of the 
awful situation in which he bad involved himself. In 
the whole course o/ his life, George had never known 
what it was to offend his uncle. Many faults he had 
certainly committed from his earliest childhood, and 
scrapes he had got into with his aunt and others about 
the house; but his uncle had always rather taken his 
part on these occasions; that indulgence towards venial 
errors, the result of a disposition not over-strict for him- 
self, and consequently easy for others, being confirmed 
by his strong partiality for his nephew. ‘This only made 
it more painful to George to have to break to him the 
dreadful crime with which he was now charged; of all 
the circumstances connected with which he gave him a 
faithful account. 

Richard Varriell wished, if possible, not to increase the 
anguish which he saw his nephew suffered in the relation, 
but his own disappointment would break through his 
endeavours to make the least of it. 

“It’s a baddish piece of work, indeed, George,” he 
said ; “that must be confessed. I hope and trust you 
may be gettin’ well quit on’t, and you're not to doubt 
that we—that is, [—will do all in my power to help you. 
But to think, George, how little I would have guessed 
that the first sorrow I ever had about my poor child 
should be of your making ; I that always looked forward 
to your keeping her out of harm’s way when I should 
be gone to my long rest; and that it should be you 
brought her among al] that unseemly society! But I will 
not say now, how far I’d pushed my hopes that sometime 
the name of Darnell might be left to share atween you 
two in peace and honour; but to think that, through 
you, it should fall out that my own innocent child should 
have been gaped at by the gentlefolk as a wanton one, 
the tramping follower of a band of unlawful ruffians !” 

‘Don’t, I pray you, ancle,” said George, “don’t; no 
more o’ that; it’s just the light in which I’ve been turn- 
ing it over all this day and night, and you can’t any how 


| put that stronger in words than I’ve had it in my 


thoughts: only from you it burts me more, for it comes, 
I know, strange to Richard Darnell to say an unkind 
word when his back’s not up: and of myself you never 
d‘d yet.” 

The dialogue was here interrupted by the head con- 
stable, « Come, gentlemen, the chaise be ready ;” in the 
phrase of the minions of the law, any one becoming a 
gentleman who is consigned to their custody on any 


| charge, however trivial or flagrant. 


The other prisoners who had been stowed in different 
apartments, were then brought out, and upon seeing 
them, and particularly recognising Kit Collet again, 
Richard Darnell, whose fears immediately turned to the 
breeze all this would raise at home, though anxious to 
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avoid, of his own accord, giving George any farther pain, | 
could not help saying: * Lord! Lord! George, to think 
how my missus will fash herself when she hears tell how | 
you brought a ruffian like that ere to sit aside and break | 
ber bread! I shall have a bad time of it with her, George, | 
all along of you; and if this bean’t the very spot where | 
I ceed you off from last time! That were another guess | 
voyage you were a-bound on then, George: and who | 
kens but I may have been summaut to blame myself? If 
I'd gi’en you some o’ that good counsel your aunt said | 
you needed, and had been a bit more minded what I was | 
after myself, who knows? But good b’ye, George,” added | 
he, as his nephew was put into the chaise, “ you'll be 
gettin’ through yet, I’se sure.” 

And, with a heavier heart, though with somewhat a 
steadier head than when he last saw George drive off 
from the Angel, poor Richard Darnell returned to the 
Queen’s Head. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


O’er all within, the lady-hostess rules, 

Her bar she governs, and her kitchen schools; 

Te every guest the appropriate speech is made, 

And every duty with distinction paid. CRrapner. 
Why do you keep atone 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making ? 

Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 


With them they think ou SHAKSPRABE. 


In the meantime there had been an arrival at the | 
Queen’s Head. At the desire of Lady Gayland, Lucy 
Darnell had been seat as far as Mayton, in Sir North’s 
pony-pheeten, accompanied by her own maid, Mam’selle 
Angelique, or Angel-leek, as Mrs. Jones called her. 
Lucy’s companion was a gay-hearted, good-humoured 
little Parisian girl, recently imported by her mistress ; 
and she thought she best accomplished the purpose for 
which she was sent, and whiled away the tedium of the 
way, by singing to her in succession scraps of little 
Freach chansons; and occasionally, when Lucy seemed 
most depressed, assuring her in a tone of sympathy, but 
balf ia English, half in French, both equally unintelligi- 
ble to her to whom it was addreased, that she was to take 
« courage,’ for that it was impossible they could ever be 
so cruel as to hang a “ef jou’ garcon de contrabandist,” 
as that “ amour,” whom she had seen pass the windows. 

In this epinion she was more kind and courteous than 
sincere; for though George was a fine, handsome, well- | 
made tad, he certainly at no time, and least of all then, | 
accurately answered the definition of the sort of man a 
French girl frequently styles“ ua amour.” Sir North’s | 
coachman had found, that though the Widow Westbury’s | 
ale sometimes, for the time being, got the better of | 
memory, memory was always in favour of making an- | 
other attack upon it, and therefore he drove straight, | 
without asking any questions, to the Queen’s Head. Mrs. 
Westbury having found out who the two ladies were, 
met Richard Darnell on his return with one of her 
sweetest siniles, “ And whatdo you think I've got for you | 
now hag 








But Richard, who was not at that moment in the most 
amiable frame of mind towards his hostess, from the 
compunctious recollections which his patting with 
George had awakened, only replied, making straight for | 
the stable, “It's of nae use now, widow, I'll not tak’ a | 
drop of aught you've gotten, or touch aught you could 
give till I’ve seen my child again. 

“ And what if it should be just your child herself I've | 
got to offer you i 

“What! what, Lucy?” and Richard Darnell, push- 
ing past the widow, rushed into the front parlour, when, 
upon finding her, the sudden {ransition from despondency | 
had a most powerful effect upon him. His athletic frame | 
actually shook with agitation, and he blubbered outright, | 
whilst he buried his daughter in his capacious arms. 

At this extraordinary spectacle,even Mam’selle Ange- 
lique was not a little touched, though still more aston- 
ished at what she thought a wonderful natural pheno- 
menon, and lifting up her hands in amazement, unmixed 
with ridicule, exclaimed, “Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! 
que les ours de ce pays-ci jouent le grand sentiment !”’ 

The widow having followed our friend into the room, 
was very anxious, as it was rather late, that they should 
stay there all night; but the farmer would not hear of it. 
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you know, when I’m by myself, but this is my child, 
whom I’ve only just gettin’ back out o’ the hands of the 
Philistines, as my missus would speak it, and home’s the 
most seemly place for the likes o’ she ; and besides, Anne, 
you know this house wouldn’t be altogither quite entirely 
fitting like, you understand.” 

This being said in a manner that was quite intelligible 
to the hostess, as conveying a negative of her proposal, 
she bestirred herself with real zeal to procure them a con- 
veyance homewards, which was speedily obtained in the 
shape of a taxed cart: and Angelique, after kissing Lucy, 
on both cheeks with the fervour of an old friend, pre- 
pared to resume her seat in the phaeton, attended by 
the coachman alone, and whom she treated on her 
return, to the same scraps of the same little “ vaudeville 
airs,’ to which he occasionally ventured to attempt a 
somewhat incongruous accompaniment; Mrs. West- 
bury’s ale having made such a breach in his habitual re- 
spectful deference for the steward’s room, as would have 
been resented by any other member of that upper house, 
but which the light-hearted French gitl easily put up 
with, as adding to the amusement of the moment. 

In the meantime the farmer with one arm guiding the 
reins, and the other still round his recovered treasure, 
partly as if to be sure he should not again lose her, and 
partly to save her delicate limbs from some of the dislo- 
cating effects of this rough conveyance, pursued his way 
homeward. And if we once sce him safe, we will pro- 
mise that the story shall not linger long there at present; 
for Mrs. Darnell, it may be imagined, had not been ren- 
dered more companionable by all the late events, and 
though her fault-finding disposition had been so long 
used to pick out petty errors, as not to be able at once to 
stretch itself so as to comprehend the enormity of 
George’s present offences, yet, perhaps, she was more 
intolerable when perpetually fishing for minor accom- 
panying grievances, which would have escaped the other 
parties, in the overpowering disgrace of George’s ap- 
proaching trial. 

But Mrs. Darnell was, as her husband had anticipated, 
particularly indignant upon a ruffian like Collett having 
sat at her board. « Only to think, if he’d slept here too! 
as Richard was daft enough to ask him; it’s just of a 
piece wi’ all the rest.” And in succession, “ George’s 
having left Lucy on the shore alone of such a night, to 
catch her death of cold, and spoil all her new clothes ; 
and Lucy having been never minded that she’d lost her 


| bonnet there, and having come home at last with that 


queer Frenchified thing instead; and Richard, when he 
returned from Mayion, having left George’s pony behind, 
and Joe Hostler having broken his knees in bringing him 
over the next day ;”—all these were enumerated, and 
each in turn pronounced to be “ just of a piece wi’ all the 
rest.” he effect of all this upon her husband was to 
make him enter into a warm and angry defeuce of him- 
self upon points on which, if the contrite feelings with 
which he had returned from Mayton had been sustained, 
he would undoubtedly have pleaded guilty, and sued for 
mercy. 

The peril in which Lucy had lately been, and the 
alarm which that peril had occasioned to her father, had 
left so strong an impression on the minds of both as to 
draw forth more than ever their mutual feelings of affec- 
tion, and to multiply more than ever little offices of at- 
tachment on one side, and protection on the other: there 
never was a better daughter or a kinder father. For 
many days after Lucy’s return, Richard Darnell could 
not bear, without uneusiness, to see her stray beyond the 
garden gate; and when he went out to his work, she 
employed almost all the time, till she saw him come 
back, in devising and arranging his choicest comforts, and 
endeavouring how to welcome him home with his favour- 
ite little indulgences. The result of all this was, that 
Mrs. Darnell very soon reckoned them a useless pair of 
idle do-naughts ; and after many vain attempts to pro- 
pitiate her mother on that head, Lucy finding that her 
presence seemed only to open an additional grouad of 
dispute, the effect of these altercations between her 
parents was to drive her more from home, to seek com- 
fort, where she never sought it in vain, in the society of 
her aunt. From this in itself she could derive nothing 
but benefit; but it is matter of doubt whether she, in her 
present frame of mind, was ‘the better for those solitary 
rambles by which these interviews were necessarily both 
preceded and followed. 





During the course of her short acquaintance with 
Charcbill, she had, she hardly knew why, been led gra. 
dually to think of him more with the anxious deference 
due to a superior being, than with the easy consciousness 
of equality. This feeling, since the melancholy thoughts 
that he was now no more, had hallowed the memory of 
their interviews, had increased in intensity to a degree 
amounting to reverence, almost to adoration, and with it 
she would have shrunk from mixing any alloy of femi- 
nine tenderness ; whilst, on the other hand, the shame 
that George, her cousin, the playmate of her infantine 
years, should have so fallen, was mixed up with the deep. 
est anxiety for his impending fate, constantly recurring, 
and as constantly checked by the idea that its indulgence 
was an injury to Churchill’s murdered shade, whom her 
excited imagination often pictured to be hanging about 
her in these much loved spots in her rambles, which they 
had together so lately visited. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Better be with the dead 
Whom we to gain our place have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 


In restless eestasy. SHAKSPEARR. 


How many pine in want in dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 


Of theirown limbs ! Tuomson. 


Tt has often struck me, that though it is said, in an. 
swer to the question, “ whom does time gallop withal! 
with a thief to the gallows, for, though he goes as softly 
as foot can fall, he thinks himself too soon there :”’ yet, 
if there is a course which time has to run, which should, 
if possible, be shortened, it is that elongated period which, 
in the greater part of this kingdom, has often to be passed 
between the commitment of a prisoner and his trial. In 
many cases nine months may elapse—nine weary months 
elapse before those whose trials ultimately end in ac- 
quital, can be restored to their family ; and of those 
who are committed, how large a proportion are after- 
wards proved to have been innocent? or rather, if you 
please, not proved to be guilty? With the numberless 
law reforms, previously deemed visionary and impossible, 
which the last few years have seen actually put in prac. 
tice, it is not likely that this evil should long be allowed 
to continue. How the alteration is to be effected, or by 
what separation of the civil and criminal functions of 
the judges, the courts of law at*-Westminster Hall could 
still continue open during the terms, as they are now 
required to be, and yet commissions for the despatch of 
criminal justice be issued to the country—must be left 
to more experienced heads than mine to determine. But 
the evil of the want of some such arrangement is not 
confined alone to that one, in itself sufficient, of an in- 
nocent man chancir y to be detained whilst those seasons 
have almost revolve. during which he should have sup. 
ported his family by his labour; but it is also not rare 
that the tendency to crime, which might be epidemic 
before, is rendered so much more virulent by contagion, 
that he who went in a petty offender, whether acquitted 
that time or not, comes out a confirmed criminal; and 
even on the guilty, on whom certain punishment must 
be done, how much of the benefit of that example, which 
is the sole object of punishment, is destroyed by its not 
being speedy as well as certain! In this age, celebrated 
above all its other peculiarities for the rapid succession 
of fresh sensations, what crime, however atrocious, can 
fix the attention of the public for nine long months? A 
rural Burke, or a provincial Bishop, is examined upon a 
charge, which the infamous notoriety of the first has 
identified with his name, both as a noun and a verb. 
The London journals teem with the fullest accounts, 
headed with the most inviting particulars of the most 
revolting details. Nine months, perhaps, elapse, and he 
dies, without confession, is hanged and dissected, and all 
in three lines of the smallest type in an obscure corner 
of the fourth page of the same newspaper. Here the 
benefit of the example is lost, and nobody can tell ex- 
actly why. The interval that has elapsed is rarely blamed 
for it. Nobody out of prison holds the stop-watch for 
him that is within. I remember, some years back, a 
fashionable offender, whose name was in every body’s 
mouth at the time, being sentenced to five years’ confine- 
ment in jail; his liberation was, at length, an- 
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conversation. Noone could believe that any how he could 
have stayed his whole time, and bets were made and lost 
upon the utter impossibility of the fact. And yet, though 
to those who had « thus doft the world aside, and bid it 
pass,” and had kept no account of time, the fact seemed 
impossible, to the individual himself, how endless had 
seemed the early snail-like creeping days, how tedious 
the last lingering hours ! 

But though the first part of these reflections were 
meant for the benefit of my friend George, whom we 
left on his way to the county jail, the last seem exclu- 
sively devoted to the reader, and as, perhaps, he may 
think being longer detained by them as cruel as would 
be George’s protracted confinement, I hasten to the week 
preceding the one in which the assizes were to be held. 

The time of George’s confinement had not extended 
atall near to the full period to which, if his offence had 
happened at a different moment, it might have stretched ; 
but was within the average length previous to trial. 
Still it had been long enough to work a considerable 
effect upon his feelings, which were naturally good ; and 
with a strongly reviving anxiety that his existence might 
be preserved, came a steadfast purpose, if his prayer 
should be granted, to lead a new life. He had passed, 
as usual, much of his day in eolitary meditation, when 
one evening the door of his cell was opened by the turn- 
key, who ushered in a respectable looking gentleman, 
dressed in black, whom the jailer proposed to leave alone 
with George, saying, as he went out, “ You may speak 
your mind freely to this gemman; he’s come to sarve 
you in a professional pint, and he never meddles but 
where there’s a chance; he’s not one of them carrion 
beaks, as we calls those who hover about them who are 
as safe bespoke as if they were already doomed.” 

The professional gentleman, when left alone with 
George, proceeded to tell him, that from the examination 
he had already made into his case, he thought it by no 
means a bad one. The worst point was the confession 
he had been foolish enough to make and sign ; but he 
was in hopes that there were informalities and illegalities 
in the terms of that confession which would at once 
prevent its being recorded as evidence, and therefore also 
prevent his being obliged to have recourse to a last ex- 
pedient, which he hinted he thought he had in his power, 
to procure kis acquittal, “ But,’ added he, “you may 
depend upon it that, if you are only sincere with me, 
every possible pains shal) be tsken, for I am directed to 
spare no expense.” 

« But I beg you will spare it, though,” said George. 
“I'm not going to have the hard earned savings of my 
poor uncle squandered to save such a prodigal as I have 
been.” 

“L beg your pardon, but it is not from your uncle I 
have received those directions. No part of the costs 
will fall on him.” 

“On whom, then! for I’ve not a stiver to give you, 
if that’s your hope.” 

“Tam not at liberty to explain farther,” replied the 
solicitor. “ But it is sufficient for you to know, that I 
do not intend any demand on you, and am myself quite 
easy on the subject. With respect to your uncle, the 
only communication [I have had with him has been on 
the subject of his daughter’s testimony. She was sub- 
penaed on the other side; but from the conversation I 
had during my visit to your uncle, I thought her testi- 
mony was so likely to be favourable to you, that, upon 
hearing this, her previous distress was changed to eager- 
ness on the subject; and she now expresses perfect 
readiness to come forward.” 

“ Bless her! does she indeed?” said George, “ and to 
speak in my behalf! A word from her cannot fail to do 
me good: it must tell with every one.” 

Afler this they proceeded more in detail to arrange 
the particulars of the defence. The same professional 
gentleman had, as he told George, been to Bankside 
Farm, and upon expressing there the same anonymous 
commission to spare no expense in the defence, Lucy 
knew not to whom she could trace, at the same time, the 
will and the power so to act, except, perhaps, to the lady 
who had been so kind to her at Hornsechff Abbey. 

The evening preceding the day of trial at length ar- 
rived. This was, as usual on such occasions, fixed for 
Friday, as was considerately explained to George by the 
turnkey, that he might have four and twenty hours more 
to prepare, in case of any awkward result, as murderers 
must die within eight and forty hours of conviction ; 
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and, as Sunday does not count, they, by this arrange- 
ment, gain one day more. 

Lucy came into the town on that evening, accom- 
panied by her father, and also by her aunt, who had 
upon this occasion made the effort to leave a home from 
which she had never stirred for many years, conceiving 
it to be her duty to support her beloved niece through 
this painful trial, and knowing that, if she did not go, 
her sister-in-law would have thought she must: and 
Alice was aware that her mother’s presence must in- 
evitably be the source of additional, though unintentional 
torment to Lucy. It was settled, that on no account 
would it be proper for Lucy to visit George in prison, 
even if her character of witness would not have pre- 
vented her from obtaining admission ; but Alice Darnell, 
by the indulgence of the governor of the prison, had a 
long interview with her unfortunate nephew, and, as he 
expressed himself, it was from that alone that he had 
derived the only true consolation of which he had for 
long partaken, But poor Alice’s efforts to maintain her 
composure before him, combined with the unusual ex- 
ertion which the whole expedition had occasioned her, 
had so shattered her already broken spirits, that she was 
utterly unequal to accompany her niece to court next 
morning, and it was with her father alone that Lucy 
attended there, 

The grand jury had, the day before, found a “ true 
bill” against George Darnell for “ wilful murder ;”’ and 
against Christopher Collett, and three others of the smug- 
glers, as accessories after the fact; and had thrown out 
the bills against the others. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Are you acquainted with the difference 

That holds the present question in the court ? 

Is not this the boy redeemed from death? 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Can the sea yield up its dead alive ? 


The judge took his seat on the bench at nine o’clock : 
on one side of bim was the high sheriff, and on the other 
sat an acquaintance of the sheriff’s, a fair-haired good 
looking young man, who seemed.a silent but apparently 
an interested spectator of all the proceedings; and to 
him the judge turned frequently during what followed, 
making easy courteous remarks, occasionally in a tone 
of levity which perhaps did not quite become the person | 
from whom they emanated, or the occasion on which | 
they were expressed: nor did they seem to be particu- 
larly acceptable to him to whom they were addressed, 
for he very faintly re-echoed his lordship’s chuckling 
accompaniment to his own pleasantry. 

The prisoners having been placed at the bar, and the 
pleadings having been opened from his first brief by Mr. 
Spencer, a proceeding which in any hands always seems 
calculated to make the matter a thousand times more 
unintelligible to a simple-minded jury, the case was 
stated by a senior counsel, whose practice was so ex- 
clusively confined to the criminal court, that it was said 
of him, by the witlings below him, “ that he never took 
any daily exercise but on the rope-walk.”’ The first 
witness then called was Lucy Darnell. This was an 
awful moment for poor George, when on such an occa- 
sion he heard that name shouted in the court by the 
crier, and taken up by the javelin men. 

Except that one moment when, as he was brought 
back handcuffed, he had met her half distracted on the 
beach, he had not seen her since they parted in anger 
before the cave. And now, as she appeared at this sum- 
mons, and mounted the elevated witness-box, a murmur 
of admiration ran through the court, so little did her 





appearance coincide with what any one who had not 
seen her, had formed to themselves as their idea of the 
sort of girl who was likely to be mixed up in a transac- 
tion of this kind. The effect was universal. Even the 
old judge expressed his favourable feelings in rather too 
lively a sally to the fair young man beside him, Mr. 
Bailey, senior, the leading counsel for the prosecution, 
altered bis usual address to persons in her situation, of 
“ my good girl,” into “ Miss Darnell.” Tutored as she 
had been by her aunt, and determined as she was not to 
cast her eyes to the bar, Lucy got through all the first 
questions tolerably well, interspersed as they were with 
repeated desires from Mr. Bailey, « that she would raise 





her voice,” and “lift up her head,” and “look at my 
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interrupted by a request, conveyed by him in an un- 
usually courteous manner, that she would remove her 
bonnet—a suggestion offered to him who made it by a 
learned brother, who, from where he sat, could not see 
her face—she chose rather to comply at once with this 
request, than to make any difficulties, and in consequence, 
the graceful contour of her face and throat, except where 
partially concealed by the luxuriant clusters of her fine 
light-brown hair, became visible to all. This was fol- 
lowed by another of those general murmurs of approba- 
tion peculiarly remarked in courts of justice, because, 
perhaps, there least of all they ought to find vent. 

To all the first questions, as, “ What’s your name?” 
“ Where do you live?” “ What is your father?” « Do 
you know George Darnell?’ “ Did you know a person 
of the name of Churchill?” “Do you remember the 
evening of the 19th of the month of ?” the reader 
will readily have anticipated her answers, and they were 
given with the same facility, which any of my readers 
theinselves, if they have paid courteous attention to these 
pages, could have replied. But when it came to the act 
in question, and she was required to speak accurately to 
the blow given, old Bailey and his young witness no 
longer pulled so well together. She having stated that 
she was so far off at the time, that she could not speak 
positively as to any thing more than seeing the deceased 
fall: it was then again, “ Come, my good girl, you must 
try and recollect yourself.” For Mr. Bailey, perhaps, 
suspecting that there was a flaw in George's confession, 
was very anxious to have it confirmed on this point. 
At last, not being able to weather this difficulty, ho was 
provoked to say, * Come, my good girl, if the deceased 
Churchill had been your sweetheart, instead of the pri- 
soner at the bar, I think this is not exactly the sort of 
evidence you would have given.” At this, one of the 
prisoner’s counsel, who had been affecting to take notes, 
but who was, in fact, sketching the witness’s profile on 
a scrap of paper before him, finding his avocation inter- 
rupted by the flood of tears which burst from her at this 
unjust remark, addressed the judge, saying, “ My lord, 
my learned friend forgets this is his own witness.” The 
judge was, for a moment, prevented from replying, by 
the amusement he seemed to experience from the fair 
young man beside him, who, probably, from being easily 
excited, and unused to the decorum required in courts of 
justice, bad started up, as if to resent the insult offered 
to the young person, to whose testimony he had through- 
out been very attentive. His lordship smiled for a mo- 
ment, and then phlegmatically said : 

“ Mr. Bailey, you may as well not persevere in these 
remarks.” 





As soon as the poor witness was sufficiently composed 
to be enabled to go on with her testimony, she was far- 
ther interrogated with respect to the deceased, his habits 
and character, and whether he was likely to provoke 
offence. ‘I'o all of which she replied warmly and fer- 
vently in his favour. ‘I'he examination in chief being 
concluded, the junior sketching counsel on the othes 
side would have proceded to ask her some questions; but, 
as the solicitor for the defence had complied with the di- 
rections to spare no expense, he had engaged M1). Ser- 
geant Leaderly, who had then been pleading in the other 
court, and having just been summoned, the consequence 
was, an immense bustle and rustling of silk gowns, and 
many obtrusive heads were somewhat roughly tapped by 
the javelin-men, to make room for the learned serjeant, 
and at length be arrived, and took his place on the seat 
immediately under the bench, when the judge handed 
over a paper to him, with: 

“ Take a sandwich, brother Leaderly ; they have becn 
sent me by my learned brother in the other court. I 
suppose, as they are hung beef, he thought the venue 
ought to lie here; at any rate, I can’t deny that he’s on 
the civil side now,” chuckling audibly, and turning round 
to the fair young man for applause, who, by the con- 
strained expression of bis countenance, seemed to think 
that the ermine and the toga, no more than gray hairs, 
became a fool and a jester. 

Mr. Serjeant Leaderly, mumbling his sandwich the 
while, and turning over the folios of his brief, at length 
began : 

“ My good girl, you knew the deceased (what’s his 
name?) Churchill; did he ever himself follow the nau- 
tical calling ?” - 

« Sir?” 
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«“ Was he involved in these smuggling transactions 
himself?” 
“T believe not, sir.” 
« What was his habit while he resided in your house?” 
«“ His habit was to walk out with me, whenever mother 


would let him.” 


« Yes, yes, I dare say; but I don’t mean that. Did 
he ever wear a short round-cut jacket ?” 

«I can’t remember that he ever did.” 

« Will you undertake to say that he never did wear a 
short round-cut jacket ?” 

« No, I cannot.” 

«“ Will you pretend to deny that he ever did wear a 
short round-cut jacket ?” 

« No; I cannot say positively that he never did.” 

The turn of this examination having so little to do 
with the previous course of the trial, of which Mr. Ser- 
jeant Leaderly had not heard a word, surprised several. 
And one or two briefless juniors who were sitting to- 
gether, whispered : 

“ A short round-cut jacket! What can Leaderly be 
driving at? Spencer, that’s you he’s describing. Spen- 
cer, that must be a cut at you.” 

«“ No,” retorted the other, “ it’s the reverse of a cut at 
Spencer, for he seems to think thereby to hang a tail.” 

But Leaderly, perhaps, not having had time to do 
more than ascertain that this was a principal witness for 
the prosecution, and thinking it his business to discredit 
her, evidently somehow imagined he bad made a point, 
and he continued: , 

“Then do you mean to tell me, Lucy Darnell, that 
you cannot answer my question simply and decidedly, 
yes or no?” 

“I cannot say positively.” 

“Qh! you cannot say positively. We must try 
somehow and bring you to the point; you will recollect 
you are on your oath, or is that a fact you do recollect ?” 

« Yes, sir, certainly,” said Lucy, mildly but firmly. 

At this moment a messenger from the other court 
whispered, from behind the railing, to Mr. Serjeant 
Leaderly, that the important cause of Scurry. versus 
Waitfort was just called on; on which the serjeant, 
nodding apart, said: 

« And being upon your oath, which, it appears, you 
do recolleet, you mean to tell my lord and the gentle- 
men of the jury, that you cannot recollect whether 
Churchill either did or did not ever wear a short round- 
cut jacket ?” 

« No, I cannot, indeed.” 

“ My lord, I shall ask the witness no farther ques- 
tions,” said the serjeant, with the self-satisfied air of a 
man who had settled the whole business ; and gathering 
up his papers inte his bag, and with the same rustling of 
suk gown and tapping of intervening heads, he made 
his exit. And this was all the benefit George derived 
from the first lawyer on the circuit having been engaged 
in his behalf. 

At this period of the trial the judge interfered. He 
was, or he would never have been on the bench, barring 
that one defect, an unfortunate incontinence of waggery, 
a very quick-sighted person as to the weak points in a 
cause ; and when he could exercise the power of reten- 
tion upon the dow of his pleasantry till a fitting occa- 
sion, he was an excellent judge. He said, “ Gentlemen 
of the jury, I don’t think this will do at all. It don’t 
appear clear that the body of this unfortunate gentleman 
was ever found. Now, Lucy Darnell, listen to me; 
don’t distress yourself. I am not going to ask you any 
question which need have that effect. It appears that 
you knew Churchill very well, and therefore would have 
been able to recognise him however changed. Now 
don’t turn your head away, nobody’s going to frighten 
you; look at me, and answer my question. When was 
the last time you saw Churchill, dead or alive?” 

As the judge finished his question, Lucy, preparing to 
answer it, raised her eyes in the direction she had been 
desired ; a ray of sanshine, through the sky-light above, 
fell full upon the countenance of the fair young man on 
the bench ; and Lacy, uttering a piercing scream, drop- 
ped lifeless at the bottom of the witness box. The im- 
pression which had produced this sudden effect was, that 
the person before her was no other than Churchill, and 
though somewhat changed in many respects from the 
state in which she had lately known him, yet still gazing 
on her with the same fond interest which his countenance 
had expressed on the night on which they last had been 
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parted. It certainly was Churchill, or rather Lord Cas- 
tleton, she then beheld. 

It was thought best for her recovery to remove her 
from the court, though no one guessed the cause of this 
emotion, which was attributed to the severe discipline, in 
the shape of cross-examination, to which she had been 
subjected; and as no one besides Lord Castleton sus- 
pected that his living apparition had produced this 
powerful effect, he, without any danger of enlightening 
them on that subject, to which he was still averse, speedi- 
ly afterwards himself left the court. The reader will 
foresee George’s acquittal, from the turn which the judge’s 
examination had taken, because, however the matter 
might have been for a time involved in mystery from the 
confused nature of the depositions taken by Mr. Spencer, 
upon enquiry it turned out, that there was no proof of 
any murder having been actually committed, from any 
dead body having been discovered. We shall therefore 
take the liberty of inviting the reader also to leave the 
court, as what has been recorded was only so far as was 
thought necessary for the progress of the story, and 
with no ambition of broaching a paraphrase of the cele- 
brated “ Causes Celébres” of a neighbouring country ; 
and still less with the bad taste of attempting a parody 
of our own. 

—< 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


*T'was strange: in youth, all aciion, and all life, 
Burning for pleasure, nut averse frum strife, 
Woman -—the field—the ocean—all that gave 
Promise of gladness, ;cril of a grave, 
In turn he tried. 
There be land rats, and water rats, land thieves, and water 
thieves. SHaksPeaRe. 


It is always irksome, in the progress of an “ ower 
true tale,” when any circumstance has to be explained 
through the medium of an extraordinary coincidence, 
knowing, as one does, that any instance of the kind, 
particulaily the fortuitous appearance of a necessary 
agent at the appointed moment, occurring as such things 
do in actual lile, and passing unheeded, yet when re- 
corded on paper, they are received with a revulsion of 
incredulity. The chances of events sometimes mould 
themselves into strange combinations. It was but two 
or three years back that two men threw themselves down 
at the same day and the same hour, one from the lean- 
ing tower of Pisa, the other from St. Marks, at Venice. 
There could have been no possible connection between 
these acts. But if a similar coincidence had been inter- 
woven in a framework of fiction, it would have caused 
the manufactare to be rejected as unworkmanlike. If, 
on the vther hand, the same sort of combination had 
favoured a superstitious presentiment, it would have been 
taken as an undeniable confirmation of the preterna- 
tural. 

I have volunteered this preface, though hardly I think 
a necessary one, before explaining the manner in which 
Lord Castleton’s life was preserved ; to do which effect- 
ually, it will be necessary to allude a little to one or two 
incidents in his early life. It will have been collected, 
though merely from Alice Darnell’s collateral tale, that 
he lost his father when very young; and it will also 
have been inferred from the same source, that during his 
earlier years he could have seen but little of bis mother, 
who had lived separate from her husband on the conti- 
nent. Young Somers remained under his grandfather’s 
roof, whilst his mother was amusing herself abroad, and 
his father was constantly shifting about in country quar- 
ters with his militia regiment. His infantine years 
would therefore have been deprived of any but mercenary 
female superintendence, except for the unremitting care 
of his foster mother, whose affection for him was cer- 
tainly too pure and truly maternal, to be attributed to 
any mercenary motives. She had sought, and easily 
obtained from his grandfather, the permission to con- 
tinue ber care of him long, very long after he had com- 
pletely outgrown the discharge of her original functions. 
The only condition with which this request was mixed 
up was not for remuneration, for that, being in easy cir- 
cumstances, was not an object, though, left to Lord Cas- 
tleton, it followed as a matter of course,—but was, that 
she might be allowed to;have her own son, the foster 
brother of young Somers, also under the roo®. This 
was thought at the time rather an advantage than other- 
wise, by the grandfather of ovr hero; but it turned out 
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quite the contrary, for the characters of both the parties 
concerned. It accustomed the young heir to require » 
dependent companicn, and it habituated the future yeo. 
man to notions of expense quite beyond his rank in life, 
One thing, however, it certainly promoted a lasting ai. 
tachment between the boys; this, on the side of Somers, 
subject to the alloy of caprice, and occasional forgetful. 
ness of a superior; on the part of Harry, ripening into 
that feeling of utter devotion to its object, which the re. 
lation of foster brother in the earlier stages of society 
was said constantly to produce ; and which has not been 
entirely without example in our own times. 

The earliest event which made Pi permanent impres- 
sion on either of the boys, was the melancholy end of 
Colonel Somers. Old Lord Castleton, being at the time 
it happened very infirm, and almost bed-ridden, had, 
upon being informed of his son’s self-inflicted death, 
sent nurse Carter to make the necessary arrangements 
for his remains. 

She had, upon her return from the seaport where it 
was mentioned he had destroyed himself, collected her 
two young charges round her, and, with the irresistible 
desire of her age and station to make the most of a 
shocking story, had not spared them the slightest par. 
ticular of what she had heard and seen. Much of this, 
of course, only served to frighten them out of their wits 
for many nights afterwards; but, as she put it in the 
shape of warning, she took a locket which she had 
found round the deceased’s neck, and hung it round 
young Somers, saying, “I know not what this may 
mean, but your father wore it till his death; do you 
wear it till yours, and mayhap the sight of it may some 
time save you from rashly daring the same fate.” 

Old Lord Castleton lived long enough to appoint guard- 
ians for his grandson, quite independent of the mother, 
whose second marriage he much disapproved. The imme- 
diate effect of most of this was, that young Somers re- 
mained much longer than perhaps he ought to have done 
with the Carters. But at length he was sent to a public 
school, and from thence to the university ; and of course 
for some time lost sight entirely of young Henry Carter. 
But the latter had been long enough with him to con- 
tract habits which did not exactly enable him to confine 
his attention to the process which intervenes between 
the plough and the reaping-hook. On the contrary, his 
exclusive preferences of the horse-race and the cock-pit 
soon engrossed him entirely. His mother did not live 
long enough to suffer all the uneasiness that these con- 
firmed habits, on his part, would have caused her, but 
died in the firm confidence that the day of the return of 
her dear young lord, when of age, to take possession of 
the lands of his ancestors, would be the date of the com- 
mencement of a brilliant career for the only other object 
of her equally divided solicitude, his early playmate and 
foster brother. 

In the mean time Harry Carter fell, step by step, into 
the most desperate courses, and went on from one ex- 
travagance to another. He was at length so completely 
ruined that he was obliged to decamp, and make for the 
nearest seaport, hardly knowing whether he would seek 
out his patron, who was still on the continent, or start 
for America with some choice companions, who were 
thither bound, and who tried to persuade him to try his 
luck with them. His option, however, on this subject 
was rendered superfluous by a press-gang, who entered 
the public house where they were assembled, and car- 
ried them all on board a tender; from thence Harry 
Carter in due time was transferred to a man of war, 
which was to cruise in the Mediterranean. Though not 
inclined to work if he could help it—when he could 
not, he made the best of a bad job, and soon became on 
able seaman. 

It so happened, that once being ashore at a small re- 
tired bay on the island of Sicily, he and others of bis 
messmates got into a broil with some of the natives, and 
as it had originated in an imputed act of sacrilege on 
their part, they were in great danger from the offended 
feelings of the priest-ridden peasants, who, congregating 
in great numbers around them, cut off their retreat to 
their boats. Harry Carter, who was foremost in the de- 
fence, though he had not been a ringleader in the out- 
rage, was himself sore beset, when a party of English 
travellers, who had been making the tour of the island 
on foot, coming up at that moment, interfered between 
them at no little risk to themselves; which danger was 
however removed, as soon as they came to explain mal: 
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ters; the quarrel having originated in misapprehension, 
and the attack having been provoked by the universal 
impatience of Englishmen, who, if from the ignorance 
of the language of a people they cannot make use of 
their tongues, immediately have recourse to their hands. 
Harry Carter at once, through all the alterations of in- 
tervening years, recognised the playmate of his youth, 
Somers, now Lord Castleton, who was much hurt at the 
condition in life, that of a common sailor, in which he 
now found his foster brother; which he could not help 
in some degree attributing to his own forgetfulness and 
neglect. But Carter would not allow him to reproach 
himself on the subject; and, as his duty prevented his 
farther stay, the parting between the foster brothers was 
as sudden as the meeting was unexpected, and, in pre- 
paring to shove off, Harry Carter said, “ It’s not like we 
should often meet again, as we used to do, my lord: but 
now I have seen you, you’ve come like a guardian angel 
upon me, and I shall only pray that, if there ever should 
be an occasion in which you should stand in need of the 
like assistance, that may be the moment I may next cross 
your path.” : 
And this fervently devoted expression of his wishes 
was heard and granted; for they next met at that most 
critical moment in Morden Bay. 
At the peace, Henry Carter had been discharged from 
the navy, and soon afterwards falling in with Kit Col- 
lett, a free trader’s life had too many temptations for his 
own confirmed irregular habits for him to resist the olfers 
made him by that person to join him in “ La pie vo- 
leuse.” It so happened that, being one of the sharpest 
and cleverest of the crew, he had been employed by his 
captain confidentially, not long before this last venture, 
upon a line of coast on which they had not previously 
made a descent. He was sent to make a survey of it, 
and arrange matters with some loose character in the 
neighbourhood for furthering their scheme. 
In the early part of the labours of that eventful even- 
ing, Harry Carter had worked with all the zeal of a 
principal in stowing the kegs, thioking that much of the 
responsibility as to the success of the venture devolved 
on him who had so warmly counseled it. But when 
the wounded man was shot into the cave, by two of his 
comrades, with much less care than they had bestowed 
upon the ether more valuable burdens with which they 
had been charged, Harry Carter’s natural good nature 
induced him to devote a little more attention than any 
of his messmates seemed inclined to pay to their fellow- 
creature. This kindly disposition soon acquired an un- 
expected inducement to continue its good offices. The 
first thing that peculiarly excited his attention was, that 
upon attempting to stanch the wound which was just 
above the temple, he found that the hair which had clot- 
ted into it was false, being part of a wig which covered 
a plentiful crop of natural hair, of a different colour. 
The cave was already obscure, yet the light, crisply curl- 
ing locks, which he now discovered, seemed to him to 
be such as he had never seen but on one person before. 
The apparent impossibility of a surmise which supposed 
sv altered a condition in life, at first staggered him; yet 
it was evident, from the discovery he had just made, that 
the person, whoever he was, had for some reason or an- 
other assumed a disguise. It was difficult, even if the 
wounded man had been in a state to reply to verbal en- 
quiries, to make any safe!y, whilst all his comrades were 
perpetually passing. He bethought him of the locket 
which his mother had put round Somers’s neck when a 
boy, with the positive injunction never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to remove it. This injunction he knew for 
some time had been rigidly observed, He remembered 
the form and shape of it himself, and he determined to 
be decided in his conduct by the circumstance of finding 
the locket there or not. : 
“If itis there,” thought he, “not only shall I feel 
sure that it really is my foster brother, but I shall feel 
myself enforced as much by my mother’s memory as by 
my own more recent vow, to do all in my power to save 
him.” 


an almost impassable road led up into the open country. 


charge of one of the loose characters who were in 


very illicit act in which they were then engaged. But 
still*the locket was there, and in neither that nor the 
features, as far as he could discern them, could he be 
mistaken ; and therefore his determination was fixed, at 
all risks, to save him. He was aware, however, that 
much immediate risk to himself might be incurred, with- 
out even a chance of effecting that object. Any open 
assistance would now have been set down for mutiny, 
and there is uo legal discipline so severe as that which 
binds lawless men together in moments of danger. But 
he quickly formed in his head a plan which he thought 
could not fail. 

He had been celebrated as one of the best swimmers 
in the navy: it was then without any uneasiness that 
he assisted to convey Castleton to the boat, and even 
helped to shove it off, knowing that the lugger would 
come quite as near the shore as the surf would permit; 
and the moment when the smugglers would be in all the 
confusion of holding on till the coble was empty, was 
that he had fixed for the execution of his intended es- 
cape, with Castleton, trusting to the darkness of the 
night and the roar of the breakers to assist him in es- 
caping unobserved. Till this time arrived, he sat stanch- 
ing the temple of the wounded man with his hand, that 
he might not be too much exhausted by previous loss of 
blood to be able to sustain even his passive share in the 
escape, The confusion of the smugglers at that moment 
was increased by hearing that another sail, supposed to 
be a revenue cutter, was in sight; and this confusion 
was even more serviceable to him than he had antici- 
pated. 

Not only did he succeed in dropping overboard him- 
self unnoticed, but also in pulling Castleton after him : 
in supporting himself to do which, his bloody hand had 
made that strongly marked impression, as of struggling 
fingers, which Captain Scud had naturally enough in- 
terpreted to have been left by some one who had endea- 
voured to save himself when thrown over. Bearing his 
still unconscious burthen lashed to him in that manner 
which a skilful swimmer knows would least impede his 
own efforts, it is possible that he may have risen for a 
moment on the breakers in the manner Lucy imagined 
she bad seen; but carefully directing his course where 
he knew there was least surf and easiest landing, Carter 
made for the shore, which he reached just in time, be- 
ing almost too much exhausted by the double weight he 
had carried to have been able to have struggled farther. 


— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


And [ have thrust myself into this maze, 
Haply to wive and thrive as I may best. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


It was a violent commencement, and thou shalt see an an 
swerable sequestration. 


Once on shore, while pausing to recover himself, he 
gazed with a proud feeling of satisfaction on the still 
insensible being whom he had thus providentially rescued ; 
for Carter had been engaged in too many frays not to 
know that the wound was not in itself dangerous, though 
a severe one; but he also knew enough of the comrades 
he had just left to feel certain that upon the first con- 
firmation of the report of a revenue cutter nearing them, 
which he had heard just as he was jumping overboard, a 
second blow, more sure, would inevitably have fallen on 
their already half lifeless victim; and, tied in a sack 
with stones, he would too surely have sought the bot- 
tom, to prevent the possibility of his bearing witness 
against them. 

As soon as Harry Carter was sufficiently recovered 
again to take up the motionless body, which as yet 
showed no symptom of returning life, he made at once 
for a lone hut in a cleft between two rocks, from which 


Here, as he expected, he found a light cart in the 


It was while endeavouring to ascertain this point by 
searching within his clothes that Lucy found him, as 
she thought, employed in plunder. If he had not ac- 


tually had his hand on the locket when she addressed 


him, the obvious interest taken in him by a girl in that 
rank of life would again have staggered him, as he could 


only imagine that the disguise must have been tempora- 
tily assumed for the purpose, perhaps, of detecting that 
8 


league with the smugglers, and whom he had directed 


held him bearing, as he thought, a corpse, instead of, as 
he expected, lace gloves, or ladies’ shoes. 

“ T say, messmate, holloa !” he cried out, “ this is no 
g9, if you’ve been after a burking job here. You told 
me I was to carry light articles, and you fig me off with 
a stiff’un. I was never in the mole catching line myself, 
and shouldn’t like to be twigged grubbing.” 

“Hold your peace, you lubber,” said Carter, “the 
man’s not dead, nor like to die; and if he doesn’t, this 
will turn out the best job you ever did yet of all your 
days. If you'll only just carry him to yon place where 
we were to have taken t’other things, you'll have earned 
as good a brace of rags, as sure as your name’s John 
Smutt; and perhaps ten times as many more, if you’re 
only just mum a bit, and don’t say a word about all this, 
if we find he wishes you not.” 

“ Oh! I'll say nout aboot it. The objections are ebout 
doing it; once done, there'll be little to be gained, I 
take, to either of us, by having it blowed. But, let us 
feel :—why, his fin moved—sure enough, he’s alive. 
Well, that’s another guess sort of case, certainly ; so 
I'll just pop him in here, where he’ll lie as snug as pos- 
sible; and I only hope he’ll live to think of that hush- 
money you talk about. What’s it ’—ten times ten. 
Why, that’s a hundred pounds. A hundred pounds! !” 


The journey thus arranged was performed expedi- 
tiously, and without observation, in the covered cart; 
and by break of day they reached the large inland town, 


to which they were bound. Here, in the first instance, 
Castleton was conveyed to an obscure lodging, as Carter 
thought that there he would be better concealed, til] with 
returning consciousness he might himself be consulted, 
how far he wished his late adventure to be known. It 
will at once be seen that if Castleton was not anxious 
that it should be made the subject of enguiry, the less 
that was suid about it the better for Carter himself, who 


was now rather in an awkward position with both the 

parties in any investigation that might be undertaken. 
The contusion on the temple, which was Castleton’s 

principal injury, though a severe one, quickly progressed 


towards recovery, under the anxious care of his present 
attendant ; and he now suffered most from the weakness 
ensuing from loss of blood, by a cut which he had also 
received in bis fall. 

His faculties were, after a time, perfectly restored ; 

and upon recognising Carter, and ascertaining the par- 
ticulars of his escape, his gratitude to bis deliverer knew 
no bounds. His first step was to have himself moved 
to a more decent lodging, still without assuming his own 
name, and to confirm Carter’s bargain with his confede- 
rate, of a hundred pounds, upon condition of his saying 
nothing about the sort of cargo his cart had contained. 
This sum was to be paid in six months, provided that 
at the end of the time nothing was known about the 
adventure ; a remote date for payment being suggested 
by Carter, who thought that his acquaintance would be 
more easily constrained by future expectation than by 
past favours; and in this Castleton acquiesced, being 
very anxious, for a variety of mixed reasuns, that his 
late adventure should not be made the subject of gos- 
sip. 
When almost recovered from the effects of his late 
accident, Henry Carter one day brought him the cir- 
cumstantial account of the arrest of George Darnell! and 
the gang of smugglers, and of their committal, George 
as his murderer, and the others as accessories after the 
fact. Castleton could not for a moment doubt what 
ought to be his conduct under such circumstances: at 
once to show himself to the authorities, who had enter- 
tained the charge, and to state the facts of the case ; 
bearing, as he did, in his own living person the only ut- 
terly incontrovertible evidence against the truth of such 
an accusation. But it was not so easy for him to make 
up his mind to take this step, as to convince himself that 
it was what he ought to do; and he at length succeeded 
in persuading his reason, that, peculiarly situated as he 
was, there were very good excuses (he went no farther 
than that) for his adopting a different line of conduct. 








to meet him there on that evening so provided, in case 
“ La pie voleuse” should have chanced to bring, as part 
of her cargo, any smaller articles of more value, which 
might as well have been removed, under the cover of 
the darkness, to one of those most complete of all pos- 
sible devices for concealment which are found in the 
centre of a populous town. 


He had ulterior, and, as he thought, truly beneficial 
views for the parties most interested, in his decision of 
this question; and he felt bis pride would prevent him 
from maintaining his present intentions, if a public dis- 
closure of all the facts was to take place. The sight of 
Lucy’s agony at his sufferings, and her energetic inter- 
ference on his behalf on the beach, hallowed as that im- 








His confidant was not a little surprised when he be- 





pression had been by his again relapsing into death-like 
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insensibility, had removed any lingering doubts he had 
entertained of making her his wife, and that was now 
the nearest his heart. His principal notion in assuming 
the disguise, and seeking Bankside farm, in execution of 
the project he had formed, was to be himself sure that 
the person who could, in such an assumed character, 
win her affections, must be loved for himself alone, and 
that he might then enjoy the happy consciousness that 
his bride bad not been influenced in her preference of 
him, by any of the outward advantages of his worldly 
situation ; advantages which he had found not without 
their influence upon women even in the highest rank.— 
Yet this was a satisfaction which he wished as much as 
possible to keep to himself. Indeed he did not feel sure 
that the success of the very object he had in view would 
appear to the fashionable denizens of the world so self- 
evident, if they were merely made acquainted with the 
simple facts of the case. ‘They would be apt, without 
enquiring into the way in which he might have won her 
affections, to imagine it just possible, if they knew from 
how low a rank in life he had raised the future Lady 
Castleton, that she might be influenced in her accept- 
ance of him by those extraneous advantages of fortune, 
which must certainly have as much weight with her as 
with those who, from want of contrast, could not be ex- 
pected to value them even so highly as the low-born pea- 
sunt. It was therefore no part of his scheme that it 
should ever be precisely known in the world who Lady 
Castleton had been; and in directing his steps a second 
time towards Morden Bay, he was much decided by 
thinking that if further observation there confirmed his 
early recollections, not only the peculiarly delicate and 
refined nature of Lucy’s beauty might, unquestioned, 
bear transplanting into any rank in life, but from the 
very secluded spot where she had been brought up, and 
the retired habits of her parents, her former home need 
never be traced even by the prying and the curious. All 
these were conditional accompaniments of his scheme, 
without which he would never have formed it originally, 
and without which, even now, desperately in love with 
Lucy as he was, or thought he was, he would still hesi- 
tate as to its accomplishment, And yet all these encou- 
raging considerations were threatened with complete 
overthrow, if, by discovering himself, in order to procure 
George’s release, he was obliged to disclose any circum- 
stance of his late adventures. The very extraordinary 
nature of the facts he would have to relate, coupled as 
they would be with his own well-known name, would 
immediately circulate the wonderful tale in every shape 
of paragraph, pamphlet, and perhaps ballad. Then the 
numberless jokes which would be circulated, about the 
supposed rivalry between “ The noble lord” and “ The 
smuggler’s cousin,” to which the facts of the case, when 
disclosed, would give more than a plausible appearance of 
truth! Then that very lawless lad, with all the innuendoes 
about doubtful preference between them, was to be his 
cousin. His cousin! A convicted smuggler! For though 
his own appearance would free him from the charge of 
wilful murder, the revenue prosecutions would only be 
confirmed by the publicity thus given to the transactions 
in which they had originated ; whereas, if by any other 
means the danger from the first prosecution fur marder 
could be averted, without his being obliged to appear 
himself ostensibly in it, he did not despair subsequently 
by the exertion of bis interest indirectly, to procure the 
other to be dropped at least as against George and the 
crew. As all these considerations passed in succession 
through his mi:.d, they might have kept him undecided 
how to act; but the increased force of his attachment to 
Lucy, craving, urgent and engrossing as it then was, if 
it still could not be dignified with the name of love, in 
its most exalted sense, impelled him to take the course 
inost likely to get the betber of these difficulties, which 
he foresaw might yet interfere to prevent his making her 
his wife. 

He, therefore, sent for bis confidential man of basi- 
ness, to whom lie told all, and from whom he was happy 
to hear that the conceited carelessness with which Mr. 
Spencer had perverted all the facts which had been pre- 
pared for him in the examination before the magistrate, 
renuering it most probable that an acquittal might be 
easily procured without his being obliged to disclose 
himself; and bis lawyer baving, in consequence, been 
entrusted with the management of the defence, Lord 
Castleton entered the court with the intention of only 
eoming forward himself as a last resource, 
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CHAPTER XXXiIII. 


Your father's image is so hit in you, 

His very air, that I should call you 

As I did him. 

Surely I saw a form, a proud, bright form, 
Standing beside my couch, 

When Lord Castleton had made his arrangement for 
watching the progress of the trial, and the conduct of 
the Darnell family in it, one of the last enquiries he had 
made previously to going to court, was the exact situa- 
tion of the lodgings they had taken in town; and thither 
he directed his steps upon leaving the court by a different 
door from that which Lucy had been carried out. 

Alice Darnell had remained in a most painful state of 
agitating suspense, pacing the little parlour in which she 
had been left by her brother and his daughter. It was 
so long since she had heard the busy hum of men; the 
little lodging where she had now been left to her solitary 
fancies and thickening recollections, was so like one to 
which she had been used in happier days, then long gone 
by; the Babel sound of many voices in the peculiarly 
thronged streets, were such as had not met her ear since 
on that dreadful night she had forced her way through 
the crowds of the theatre, to learn her husband’s fate: 
all these combined, had worked her into a dreadful state 
of nervous excitement, when a knock was heard at the 
street door, and she opened that of the apartment at the 
head of the stairs, thinking that it was probably some one 
from the courts, bringing her intelligence. 

A stranger ascended the obscure staircase, and Alice, 
upon his raising his head slowly, receded from the door 
without uttering a word, but keeping her eyes intently 
fixed upon him as he entered the room. She pressed 
her hands against her brain, muttering, “Somers! 
Churchill! Who isit? Oh merciful powers, deprive 
me not of my senses! The grave might, for some 
special purpose, have been made to render up one or 
other of these departed spirits; but this confused vision 
which recalls them both at once, can only be the crea- 
ture of my disordered imagination.” 

«Miss Alice Darnell,” said Castleton, “excuse this 
intrusion, lentreat you. It was your niece [ sought, for 
the purpose of offering her an explanation of my con- 
duct. I regret that my sudden appearance should have 
so discomposed you, who, as well as the rest of your 
family, will have much to forgive in my past conduct; 
but I trust, that the future will not give you any thing 
of which to complain.” 

“ Who is it then? Churchill indeed restored to life ; 
but not as I saw you last! The resemblance is much 
stronger! the hair so like! But I must not pursue that 
train, or indeed think of myself at all, if I mean to keep 
my spirits and my senses to support others. But if you 
are here, what is the trial then about? Where is my 
niece—my poor misguided nephew ?” 

«| will explain all to you, Miss Darnell. The man. 
ner in which I have always heard Lucy speak of you, 
forbids any mystery where you are the person concerned. 
Your nephew either now is, or soon will be, safe. And 
for your beloved niece—allow me, before I explain my- 
self farther, to ask—I am sore my Lucy could never 
conceal any thing from you—do you think—you know 
not how much hangs on your answer—do you think she 
could be really, truly happy, in sharing somewhat a more 
exalted lot in life with him whom she only knew as the 
poor painter Churchill? Perhaps it has been provi- 
dentially ordained that I should have this opportunity of 
asking a candid reply to that question from you. If your 
answer must dash my hopes at once, it may be in mercy 
ordained that I should hear it from you, that I may no 
longer unwarrantably trespass on the tranquillity of one 
whose interest I may have failed in exciting. But I 
implore you, if you can give me any encouragement to 
thick otherwise, do so now. A young and artless girl 
may perhaps succeed in concealing the nature of her 
sentiments from him who seeks to awaken partiality ; 
but—forgive me if I address you thus the first time of 
our meeting; but it seems to me, that through Lucy, I 
already know you thoroughly; and all my hopes depend 
upon the impression of her feelings towards myself 
formed by you-—her ever watchful guardian genius, 
from whom she never could have attempted conceal- 
ment.” 

“Tt was even thus that Somers looked—it was even 
thus that Somers pleaded; and it is not by my lips that 








such pleadings can be pronounced vain,” said Alice 
Darnell, half to herself. « Scrange similarity !” she con. 
tinued, “ yes, even to the inexplicable mystery of the 
transaction from which all the mischief in my own case 
arose.” Then more decidedly addressing herself to her 
anxiously expectant listener, she said: “Forgive me if, 
till you have completely cleared away all the mystery in 
which your proceedings have been involved, I must de- 
cline at present giving any answer to your enquiries— 
enquiries which even then you would be hardly author. 
ised in making of me, and which, perhaps, I should be 
as little justified in answering for another; for impru. 
dent as is that woman who herself opens her heart to 
him who conceals his intentions, most unpardonable 
would she be who, under similar circumstances, betrayed 
the confidence of another. Not only should my niece’s 
sentiments, if favourable, not through me be known, but, 
if necessary, they should themselves be checked, and 
controlled, till your explanation is complete.” 

“ Excuse me, if, in my anxiety to have my doubts 
removed, I have myself omitted to be as explicit as I 
had intended. I commenced by stating that from you 
I would have no concealment. But from a name which 
I have heard you several times appear to connect with 
me, I thought you had some clue to the knowledge | 
came to impart. Your niece has only known me as 
Churchill, but Somers is my name, though Castleton is 
the title by which I am called. But you are ill—are 
agitated—” interrupting himself, in sudden alarm. For 
as Castleton had proceeded in this apparently natural 
explanation, the gaze of Alice had become more intense- 
ly fixed on his countenance, and at the abrupt mention 
of that fatal name, so long enshrined in the secret re- 
cesses of her heart, the sorrows of years passed from her 
mind, and for one short fleeting moment she believed 
she saw before her the lover of her youth, the husband 
of her heart—the adored, the departed Somers. All the 
blood in her exhausted frame seemed to rush to her face, 
as starting from her chair, she staggered one step towards 
him, wildly exclaiming: “ Somers! my own, my lost— 
my God! no—forgive me, you shall know all.” 

And then, bursting into an agonising flood of tears, 
she gradually resumed her composure enough to answer 
the kind enquiries of her astonished visiter, who, greatly 
touched and alarmed at the extent of her emotion, almost 
forgot his own urgent anxieties, and asked with great 
interest how he had unintentionally distressed her. 

“ No, go on, my lord, I entreat you; one moment's 
bewildering astonishment at the disclosure you have just 
made, if you knew all, you could not but expect from 
me; but my object is not to revive past griefs of my 
own, but to guard the future of another from similar 
danger. I own that while exacting candour from you, 
concealment on my part comes with an ill grace; but 
my demand is foanded upon a desire to secure a happy 
future to her whom you profess to love, and for whom 
alone I now live. My own silence arises from an anxicus 
wish to spare a recital, which you might think injurious 
to the memory of one whom we are equally bound to 
guard from reproach. Yes, my lord, strange as it may 
appear to you, there was another person in whom we 
were mutually deeply interested. At a futare time, per- 
haps, if you require it, I shall be bound to be explicit; 
but now I conjure you, by your professed attachment, by 
your desire to have your own doubts removed, proceed 
with your own explanation.” 

Castleton, when so adjured, proceeced at once to re- 
count his early admiration of Lucy ; and he detailed 
with so much unaffected candour the motives which bad 
induced him a second time to visit Bankside farm ; and 
he dwelt with so much fervour upon the still increasing 
force of his passion, as he became better acquainted with 
its object ; and the whole was urged in that soft winning 
manner, so like one which his auditress had formerly 
known to be resistless ; that any previous unfavourable 
impression was soon removed from Alice’s mind ; most 
willing, as she was, to be convinced of his sincerity. 

By this means he soon acquired a most powerful ad- 
vocate, had it been necesgary, in his favour with Lucy ; 
but before they had completely arranged the manner in 
which he should proceed towards the accomplishment 
of his object, a bustle in the passage below announced, 
as they rightly imagined, the return of Lucy herself. 


As Castleton had already recounted to Alice Darnell 


the shock that his unexpected apparition in court had 
caused to her niece, she prudently recommended that be 
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THE CONTRAST, 








sbould not again present himself to her till she had her- 
self ascertained whether the poor girl’s nerves had yet 
recovered from the agitation they had experienced. With 
this view, beseeching him to await her return where he 
then was, she went out to meet her niece, with the in- 
tention of communicating with her first in her own 
room, before she informed her who was there awaiting 
her: and it was fortunate that she so decided, for she 
found Lucy in a much worse state than she had antici- 
pated. Her delicate frame, and soft and sensitive nature, 
were not calculated to sustain any great nervous excite- 
ment. Her mental faculties, clear and just as they gene- 
rally were, and adequately sustained, under ordinary 
circumstances, by the constant desire to be right herself 
and to do wrong to no one, wanted, nevertheless, that 
practical energy which might support them in any ex- 
traordinary trial, She had for many hours fought against 
the weakness of her nature, in striving to go successfully 
through the effort of her examination ; and the last shock 
—the apparition, as she thought, of Churchill, had com- 
pletely upset her, 

The delay in her return from the court had been 
caused by a succession of fainting-fits, in the intervals 
of which her intellects had been far from settled. She 
had been attended, in a waiting room, by the best medi- 
cal adviser of the place, who happened to be in court ; 
and after a conveyance had been procured to remove her 
home, he had recommended that, upon returning there, 
all agitating subjects shculd be avoided, ard the most 
perfect quiet rigidly enforced during the rest of the day, 

These transactions were explained to Alice in a few 
words by her brother, before he returned into court to 
hear George’s fate, the uncertainty about which, he 
could not help thinking, was the main cause of his 
daughter's indisposition. The aunt, therefore, accom- 
panied her charge to her own back room, and darkening 
it as much as possible, persuaded her to stretch herself 
on the bed. Lucy knew her aunt perfectly, and tacitly 
complied with her desire; but, as far as could be gathered 
from the low mutterings that continued at intervals, her 
faculties seemed still confused. All this time, Castleton 
remained in the place where he had been left by Alice, 
fixed like a statue, afraid to stir, lest the least motion on 
his part should disturb the invalid ; bitterly regretting 
his own inconsiderate appearance in court, and venting 
reproaches on his own head, which, but that the same 
fear which kept him stationary checked his utterance, 
would have been as loud as they were heartfelt. 

At length Alice slowly opened the intermediate door, 
and putting her finger on her lip, whispered— 

“I think she sleeps now. She is still far, far from 
composed, and it would be quite impossible that she 
should be fit to see you to-day ; nor, indeed, do I think 
it ought to be risked at all, till I have had an opportunity 
of first explaining much to her, if such occasion should 
recur on her partial recovery. How much have I au- 
thority from you to say ?” 

“Say all—every thing—you cannot possibly say 
enough; for words were never coined that could express 
all I feel.” 

“ Hash,” interrupted Alice; “I hear her voice again, 
and I think repeating your name. Step softly this way ; 
and if she repeats it again, as she did but now, no ex- 
planation I could give to the question you asked me 
could be one half so satisfactory ;’’ and she placed him 
just within the doorway of the obscure apartment. 

“Aunt Alice,” called Lucy from the bed. “Aunt 
Alice; quick, dear aunt. Hast seen him? where is he? 
and why is the morning so dark—so dismal dark ? when 
he’s come back, so gay too, on purpose to marry me. I 
knew he couldn't have it in his heart to die, when he 
loved me so; and I’m sure I’d rather have died a thou- 
sand deaths myself, than that he should so have perished.” 

There was more even in the tone with which these 
words were uttered, than in the disjointed and incoherent 
sentences themselves, which confirmed Castleton in his 
conviction that he was beloved. And so Alice Darnell 
construed what she heard; for, as she again motioned 
him to retire, she said :— 

“You cannot surely, my dear lord, have any more 
questions to ask of me now. If you have, trust to my 
ready getting answers for you before to-morrow. She 
must have rest and quiet now; but with these all will 
soon be well again. ‘The ills that spring from a surfeit 
ohappiness, may in this world be left to their own 
cure; while there are scars that misfortune has graven, 





which any casual coincidence may reopen, and no time 
can completely heal. Good-b’ye, my dear lord ; and in 
the midst of your own happiness, think again of what 
you proposed to do for my poor nephew George.” 

Lord Castleton having, in the course of his explana- 
tion to Alice, in which he had candidly confessed his 
dislike that his connection with the smuggling transac- 
tions should be published to the world, intimated his 
intention of providing for Gerge in a manner that should 
be satisfactory to all his family. 


eee 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Oh, how bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through 
another man’s eyes! SHAKSPEARE. 


Alice Darnel! had made good and sufficient use of the 
interval left her, to execute the task of explaining the 
past, and opening the future to the parties concerned. 
For before that time next day, she had succeeded in 
clearing the coast, not only of her brother, but, what 
was perhaps more difficult, of her nephew George, whose 
acquittal the day before upon both charges, had, thanks 
to the clumsiness of Mr. Spencer, been complete. With 
some little difficulty Alice had persuaded him, as well as 
his uncle, that it would be better for them to keep out of 
the way; and Castleton had been for some time esta- 
blished with Lucy, in undisturbed possession of the little 
lodging-house parlour. 

Whilst he was opening to her, by degrees, the bril- 
liant prospects which he proposed to her to share with 
him, she sat on the sofa beside him, holding one hand in 
both of hers, and looking up at him with an expression 
of innocent adoration, such as ceuld only be portrayed 
upon a countenance of such unrivaled sweetness. As, 
after detailing his views for their own future, he turned 
to describe what he proposed to do for the different mem- 
bers of her own family, she interrupted him with— 

“Oh, my dear lord ! but that you are even much more 
good than great, I should wonder at your kindness to 
poor George, not only to bear him no ill will for daring 
to iift his lowly hand against your life, but even to pro- 
pose to serve him so effectually, and exactly in the way 
he would like best. ‘To procure him a berth in a king’s 
ship, by which, in time, he may become an admiral, for 
George is very clever in that line, though rude and un- 
lettered in others—think of that, Aunt Alice!” address- 
ing her aunt, who had then entered the room, which she 
occasionally quitted. “ Think of that, that George may 
live to be an admiral, and all through the kind forgiving 
goodness of my own dear Jord here,’’ added she, pressing 
his hand, which she held against her heart, and then 


dropping her head, and looking up timidly from under | 
her brows, as if she thought she had been too demon. | 


strative ; then turning the subject, she said, « But George 
is to go away then, to-day? and didn’t he wish to see 
me ?” 

“ Yes, he shall see you, when my lord is obliged to go 
and arrange his other necessary matters,” replied Alice ; 
part of whose plan was, in every possible way, to avoid 
flurry to her niece, whose spirits were hardly yet settled. 
She therefore decided that she should not see more than 
one person at a time; and, as restored composure was 
her great object, she determined, that least of all ought 
Lucy to see Castleton and George together, 

Lord Castleton, whose intimate friend had just taken 
the command of a frigate commissioned for Halifax, and 
under sailing orders, hac written the strongest recom- 
mendation of George, begging his friend to take him as 
a supernumerary midshipman, and, if occasion should 
occur, to promote him. As it is not always necessary 
to analyse motives for liberal actions, so, certainly, no 
one of the parties who were to benefit either directly or 
otherwise by this recommendation, estimated how much 
the peculiar value of the arrangement in Lord Castleton’s 
eyes, was enhanced by the sbip taking so immediate a 
departure for so distant a station. 

Alice Darnell had, upon a consideration of all the 
bearings of the case, been disposed to acquiesce in what 
was rather the suggestion offered, than the condition pro- 
posed by Lord Castleton, that the marriage should be 
strictly private; and that, indeed, it need never be ex- 
actly known what had been the previous condition in 
life, where the previous residence of his future wife. She 
was as much justified by her own early experience of the 
great world, as she was guided by her partiality for her 
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niece, in imagining, that there was a natural unaffected 
grace in Lucy’s manner, which would prevent ber former 
very humble state from being suspected, if not promul- 
gated. Her early recollections of the world, at the same 
time, served to remind her that, if that humble origin was 
known, defects, supposed inseparable from it, would be 
imagined, even though they did not exist. 

On the other hand, concealment on this head, if de- 
sirable, was rendered peculiarly practicable, from the 
utter solitude in which Lucy had been brought up, never 
having had even an acquaintance out of her own thinly- 
scattered and secluded neighbourhood. Her brother, too, 
Alice felt, however well calculated ito fill with credit the 
state to which he was born, would be unfit, as he would 
be unwilling, to be placed in any other; and his wife, 
however willing she might be to make the experiment, 
would be infinitely more unfit than Richard Darnell to 
accompany her daughter into that exalted sphere in which 
she was now to move. 

Alice Darnell could not help rejoicing that the absence 
of her sister-in-law upon this occasion, removed any dif- 
ficulty that might have been expected from her not being 
so well aware as every body who was acquainted with 
her was, how impossible it would be that she should 
share with Lucy all the advantages of her new situation. 

“T should have thought,” said Alice, addressing Cas- 
tleton, * that you of all men would have been least likely 
to persuade me to overlook all the ills that soinetimes 
spring from mystery in the married state. But mystery, 
where it aflects the character of the connection to be 
formed, or where it only relates to circumstances which 
that connection itself supersedes, is quite distinct; and 
therefore I am inclined to agree with vou, that it is better 
the marriage should take place here privately, and as 
soon as the special license can be procured, that when 
my brother and I 1eturn home, we may announce it to 
her mother as an event completed.” 

This being settled, Castleton said to Lucy, “ I must 
leave you now to take steps for the license. Farewell 
for the present, and only for the present, for it is a word 
that the future shall teach us to forget to use.” 

Castleton having left the room, Alice desired George 
to come in to take leave of his cousin, as he was to depart 
that afternoon. He was dressed in a manner better cal- 
culated to suit his new character of gentleman, but never 
looked so awkward, or seemed so little at his ease. He 
walked first straight for the window, then half towards 
Lucy, but turned to the fire-place, and from thence back 
to the window, without saying a word. From thence he 
was gently drawn away by his cousin, who said, “ Come, 
dear cousin George, have you nothing pretty to say to 
your poor little Lucy? I am sure I wish you joy of your 
promotion with all my heart.” 

« And I am as sure that in all mine, there is no other 
wish than that your promotion, if you like so to call it, 
may be attended with every earthly happiness. Perhaps 
I'd better go at once. Good b’ye.” 

“ Nay stay, dear George, it is not enough that we 
should separate with these wishes, without settling how 
we may be informed whether they are fulfilled or not. I 
can never forget those days, when we neither of us ever 
formed a thought that the other didn’t know; and believe 
me, till we meet again, I shall have no greater pleasure 
than hearing from you, and how you are getting on ;— 
and now you may put a direction that will easier reach 
its mark, than poor Lucy Darnell, Bankside Farm, Eng- 
land. Wasn’t that the way you wrote to me last, you 
said? You'll try again, won’t you, dear ?” 

«“ No, I think I'd better not; it wouldn’t be altogether 
suitable, I think, with your new situation. When you 
get accustomed to all these fine folks, there will be much 
in George Darnell you'll wish altered ; and I shouldn’t 
like to bring shame on you, Lucy.” 

“Bring shame on me! that you could never do, but 
by such courses as you have lately followed; and to 
these I have no fear you will turn again. Do not bring 
shame on yourself by such means, and you can never 
bring shame on me. If you mean that, because I’in a 
lady, shame could spring from the homeliness of true 
and tried affection, that would be shame of my own 
making ; ay, and worse than I could bear.” 

« Ay, you speak all of this out of kindness, and like 
yourself, dear Lucy: and so you feel now, I’m sure. But 
a time will come, and what’s more, it ought to come— 
when the less you see, or even perhaps hear of me, the 
better. I will not bring up now all about our former 
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parting, and all that. I was much older than you were 
then, and things you said made more impression on me 
than they were like to do on yourself; but it’s all for the 
best. He that’s won you, has done his taste credit, to 
find you out, quite out of his line as you were, and I’m 
bound to speak well of him, for he’s behaved nobly to 
me; and I’ve no doubt he’ll try and make you happy, 
and he ought to succeed, for he’s plenty of helps to try 
with ; but all I can say is, that you can’t want to hear of 
me, and I shouldn’t like to intrude.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I want to hear of you? You talk of 
the helps be has, by which I suppose you mean power 
and wealth. But what would be one’s first wish to put 
them to, bat to assist one’s friends ? And who would be 
the first of friends whom one would seek out at the end 
of the world to serve? Why, who bat you, dear 


George * 


« Ay, all that’s as you feel now; and I don’t mean to 
say that any change could ever make you hard or un- 
feeling, but [ can’t but think that it an’t in nature that 
this should always remain the same. I dare say you 


judge me a little altered now ; so I am, perhaps. I have 
turned more things over in my head lately, than ! did 
in all my life before. A prison’s quite the school of 


thought. You're going, on tother hand, to one perpe- 
tual holiday of the mind,—and every thing else if you 
like. It will be an existence of which you've no idea. 
Well! it niayn’t suit after all. But if so, it’s no short 
voyage you're bound on. You'll never have Bankside 


Farm and Morden Bay to leeward again; and, therefore, 
you had better not have cousin George to pilot your 
thoughts the way they must never return. But as it’s 
much more like you'll find all sunshine around you, [ 
would not like to be the one black spot on your horizon; 
and when not in sight, you must soon forget to care 
about the humble playmate of your youth, who feels even 
in parting from you so completely that your unhappiness 
must make his, that he heartily prays that this last may 
be the case. Prosper in your new line of life, and that 
you may do so, take not with you a thought of your old 
one. Once more, a long good b’ye.” 

“Good b’ye, dearest George,’ said Lucy, throwing 
herself for the last time into his arms. 

“No, Lucy; that’s more than I can bear,” cried 
George, tearing himself away, and rushing from her pre- 
rence. 

—>-—— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the greensward; nothing she does or seems, 
But smacas of something greater than herself, 
‘Too noble for this place. SHAKSPEARE. 


The best maker of all marriages 
Combine your hearts in one, your states in one! 


« Come, lassie,” said Farmer Darnell as he entered, 
and found her still in tears. “Come, that'll be only a 
sunshoiny shower I guess, without which they say our 
hopes never ripen ; but your’s are all fit for harvesting ; 
so, cheer up, cheer up, my darling child.” 

«Oh! father, it’s more than a passing sorrow parting 
with one’s earliest friend. I am not ungrateful for the 
great bounties shown me; and to think that the noblest, 
the handsomest, the best of men, should have conde- 
scended like to seek me, when I’m sure there’s not a 
high-born lady amongst whom he’s lived, but must have 
been only too happy if he’d have turned his eyes on any 
one of them! Yet, I’ve just seen, perhaps, the last of 
George. I shall soon also be separated from you; and 
what I lose seems all as strange to me as what I gain. 
I see the sudden end of every feeling and thought of 
which I cannot recollect the beginning. I would, I feel, 
at the same time willingly die in grateful adoration of 
him who is only much too great and good for me; but 
it comes in some sort to this, for so completely new an 
existence has something in it of the character of death.” 

“ Nay, my bonny bairn,” said her father; “take it 
not in sicke a fasheous style. It comes sair to me "tis 
true, to part wi’ that has been my sole fireside comfort 
since it first supped pap—since it first climbed upon my 
knee, by thrusting its little fingers into t’button-holes. 
But for thee, my child, you’ve only gettin now a station 
you were always fitter to hold than to boide wi’ the loike 
ous. I can’t quite make it clear why it should be so; 
if were the same wi’ Alice afore you. You and she are 








quite another guess sort o’ class from your mither and 
me. 

«“ But, my dear father, my heart tells me of no such 
distinction ; and won’t Jet me think of parting from you 
without such a pang here, as teaches me that ’tis to you 
I truly belong.” 

« As to parting, and all that, my dear child, it’s not a 
churchyard separation to which we’re bound to resign 
ourselves. But it’s along wi’ Alice I've been settling 
that I should make but a rummish concern of it in ’t 
great world. And it’s not any pride, or any thing of 
that kind, of my lord’s that would come atwixt us. No, 
nothing has been kinder like than your lord has been. 
And he’s just been talking it ’ower out there, and how 
he would never wish you to forget the best of fathers. 
That’s what he called me. And when I thought of you, 
and heard him say so, if he’d make me a lord like him- 
self, I could not have been prouder than of that title. 
And he added that he’d make it his care a year should 
never pass without your coming somehow or other to see 
us; and that showed his consideration like. But, lord, 
when I thought it was a question of once a year or so, 
wi’ a somehow or other tacked to it, I could not but feel 
like an auld hen that reared a ducklin, and saw the great 
waters afore her, into which she mun never follow her. 
And here I stand cackling like just such another auld 
fool, instead of being thankful for all favours, as I should 
be. And after a!l, your mother’s part I’m taking of.” 

“As you mention my mother, 1 must say, my dear 
father, that I hope you and aunt Alice won’t have me 
married, as I heard you settling, without her being 
| brought over. For though I cannot say that in all re- 
spects it is quite as much pain to be separated from her 
as from you, my own kindest father; yet, if it is a bril- 
liant, it is a strange, and to all concerned, a somewhat 
periious career on which I am about to enter; and what 
safeguard so good at such a moment as to have asked 
and deserved a mother’s blessing.” 

«“ Why that’s a’ true enough, and pretty and like your- 
self to think so; but it were to spare a power o’ fash 
she’d mak, that we settled it other way. That is, it 
were your aunt, she promised me it should be all her 
Joing. For it were not like I should take it on myself, 
and ta gang back there all alone afterwards. But here’s 
sister, talk it over wi’ she.” 

But when Alice found her niece make such a point of 
her mother’s presence, she did not think herself justified 
in adhering to her first arrangement; she therefore pro- 
posed that her brother should write to ber, and shou'd 
offer to go as far as Mayton, to meet her; but this part 
he seemed to have particular reasons of his own for dis- 
liking. 

«“ What! meet she at Mayton? that wouldn’t be al- 
together quite suitable. Stop at Queen’s Head ! Bide at 
the widow’s till she came there to find me out! No, sis- 
ter, I don’t see why I should gi’ up my share of the last 
| days o’ my darling child along 0’ she. There are coaches 
fra’ Mayton here, let her take one o’ they.” 

As this suggestion seemed reasonable enough, it was 
not opposed ; and as Castleton, however much he might 
| deprecate Mrs. Darnell’s presence, could not but honour 
Lucy’s scruples, he made no objection, only hoping still 
that she might not come; which wish seemed more 
likely to be gratified from the somewhat obscure nature 
of Farmer Darnell’s communication, which ran thus: 





«“Reseecrep Wire, 

“This comes first to let you know George is gitten 
well shot of his bad job, and now he’s gone to better 
himself; next to require your presence at this presint, 
as soon as evrey bit quait convenient. I’ve considered 
you’d loike to see t’ gude looks has comed to Lucy, sine 
we comed here; she’s now the most beautiful prospect 
ony one ever seed; and she’s quoite fit to be married ony 
day, she thinks, if you’d only come, I can’t enter into 
ony more particular observations by reason of the post 
knowing it, only this; you'll find curb bridle for t’ poney 
on a broken peg behind door in t’ cowshed ; put him on 
a cropper, for there’s a tail about his tumbling down wi’ 
Joe Ostler on Langden bank. But you'll plaise to call 
to mind purticklar that t’ Angel is the house at Mayton, 
from which stage coach starts. 

« Your fond sarvant and humble husband 
to cominand, Ricuarp Darnext.” 








As Richard Darnell, in writing this letter, had his own 


misgivings that some of the words might not be spelt 
exactly right, he thought it best no one but himself 
should see it, and therefore put it himself into the post 
without showing it to any one, only letting them know 
that he had written a letter, which he felt sure would 
bring the good woman. But as soon as she could be 
expected, instead came the following answer : 


“Ricnarp Darnett, 

“You must be clean demented to send me such a 
daft epistle. If the name had never been on ¥’ bottom, I 
should have guessed it could but have been your’n ; for 
it’s just of a piece wi’ all the rest. As for George being 
cleared of this sad affair, it’s right to be thankfull for any 
sinner that’s spared. But where, pray, is he gone? To 
better himself, you say! If he’s really minded in peni- 
tence to better himself, and I’m sure there’s need on’t, 
only let me take him in hand, there’s no need of his 
going vagabonding again for that. As for what you ssy 
about Lucy, I knew how it would be, you’d be sure to 
spoil her. I’m not going to tramp after her, to see her 
good looks, as you call: it. If she can’t come to me, let 
her gang her ain gait, and not expect her elders to fash 
themselves about the like of she. I don’t make out what 
you mean by her having getting good looks : if it’s only 
her foolish prettiness you commend, as I suppose by your 
saying she’s the most beautiful prospect ever seen, I'd 
have you to recollect, that when you were i’ that city 
afore, you thought some one else the most beautiful pros- 
pect you ever seed. Though I’m thankful I never set 
my head o’ such vanities. But it’s like you, a cretur 
made up of hand and mouth, ever whilst you live to think 
all’s best that’s by you. I'll be bound the truest thing 
that’s in your letter is, that the silly chit thinks herself fit 
to be married. If so, let her be so without me. I thought 
not long agoshe’d been ready to demean herself by throw- 
ing herself at the head of Painter Churchill. If so, as [ 
said afore, it’s all her ain affair. 

“ This from your loving wife, 
“ Mancaret Darnett. 

“ Postscript. It was so like you to put best bridle on 
broken peg in t’ cowshed. But it’s just of a piece wi’ 
all the rest.” 


When Farmer Darnell had spelt through this some- 
what lengthy, though unsatisfactory reply, he saw that 
he had somehow made a iness of it, and he did not feel 
quite certain whether he had svfficiently explained his 
daughter’s marriage as a fact, not as a surmise. He took 
it full of perplexity, to his sister, who not baving scen 
her brother’s, to which this was an answer, never sus- 
pected that in point of fact it had never been clearly ex- 
plained that it was to witness the great alliance of her 
daughter she was summoned; and as she knew enough 
of the unhappy and worrying temper of her sister-in-law, 
to think it possible from the first an ungracious answer 
might be returned, she therefore thought it best that her 
mother’s declining to come should be communicated to 
Lucy, omitting those details in her answer which might 
be hurtful to her feelings. And this plan suited the im- 
patience of Castleton, and the inclinations of the farmer; 
and therefore it was settled that the wedding should be 
no longer postponed. 

It was a gay-looking morning, in early spring, which 
shone auspiciously on the happy scene, when the select 
family circle, to whom alone the secret had been con- 
fided, sought the parish church of St. , in the city 
of , armed with the special license, which in due 
form permitted the union of the Right Honourable Eg- 
bert Athelstan Somers Lord Castleton to Lucy Darnell. 

Though no high-born kindred crowded round the altar, 
or lightly tripped, or swept in state up the empty aisles, 
which struck chill and damp upon the little party as they 
first quitted the light and buoyant atmosphere without ; 
yet in the whole line ef Lord Castleton’s ancestry, even 
including that progenitor who had won a stately dame, 
through whom, as his name denoted, was traced his 
descent to the heptarchy—never had any of his fore- 
fathers led to the altar a more lovely object, or one in 
outward appearance more distinguished and refined, than 
the lowly maid who now clung anxiously to him for 
support. 

The wedding robe which she wore had been chosen 
by him, and though simple was tasteful; and her aunt’s 
care had prevented any glaring defects in the mode of 
wearing it, which her unpractised ignorance might other- 
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THE CONTRAST. 











wise have betrayed; though her toilet was a task which 
the perfect proportion of her slight and elegant form ren- 
dered easy. The delicate and finely chiseled contour of 
her features, and the unstudied grace of her whole figure, 
even to the tapering fingers of the small hand, whose 
gentle pressure on Lord Castleton’s arm seemed to claim 
protection—all these marked her as fitted to adorn that 
exalted station to which she was then to be raised. 

The quiet dignity of Alice Darnell’s whole deport- 
ment showed her a fitting chaperon on such an occasion 
for the future peeress. To be sure, the honest farmer, 
though dressed in his very best, did not seem quite of a 
piece with the other performers in the ceremony ; but 
nobody could feel this more thoroughly than he did bim- 
self; and so unaffectedly, as to be compatible with great 
pride in his daughter, and no shame for himself; and 
therefore he kept in the back ground, exulting yet re- 
tiring. 

As Lucy knelt at the altar, unconsciously in an atti- 
tude which sculptors might have studied for the line of 
grace, Castleton fixed upon her an ardent gaze of un- 
measured admiration, which, as the ceremony concluded, 
and they rose to depart, she repaid with the mild expres- 
sion of intense devotion rather than of passion, 

«God save your ladyship!’”’ cried Farmer Darnell, 
coming up and kissing her, trying to bury his feelings 
in a tone of banter, but in vain:—* God save you! 
Lady ——. Good-b’ye, my own darling Lucy!” and 
he retired to gulp down his emotion. Her aunt also 
took leave of her here, to avoid the parting in the streets. 

Castleton supported her trembling frame tenderly to 
the carriage; and, as soon as they had entered, pressed 
her to his heart, saying—* My own, own Lucy, now!” 
And as the carriage rattled rapidly through the narrow 
streets of the city, they were soon out of sight of the 
farmer and his sister, who had followed to the door of 
the church, to watch the departure of what they both 
loved best in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


+—_—- There 
Shall sweet Bianca practise how to bride it. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


So this begins our happy honeymoon. 
* 
Honour, high honour, and renown to Hymen! 


A honeymoon! ’Tis a strange term!—an ambiguous 
definition of the period of time which it describes: a 
singular compound of two incongruous parts—honey 
and moon. What has the moon, “ the inconstant moon,” 
to do with that whose “ sweets do pall with sameness ?” 
Is there any sly sarcasm conveyed in the term !—any 
lurking insinuation, that where a blessing has been “ daily 
swallowed by men’s eyes, they surfeited with honey ;” 
and that, as the match-making Friar Lawrence says, “ is 
loathsome in its own deliciousness?’’ But, no—it can- 
not be. When at sea for a meaning one seeks the aid 
of a dictionary to pilot one back to sense, and Johnson 
defines a honeymoon as “ the first month after marriage, 
when there is nothing but tenderness and pleasure ;” 
and as this lexicographical lover had tried it himself, he 
must have spoken from an experience of his own sensa- 
tions—for, with all the merits of his laborious compila- 
tion, he is never known to have given a signification in 
direct opposition to his own feelings and prejudices. It 
is a curious image this raises to one’s mind—Doctor 
Johnson passing a whole month in which there was no- 
thing but « tenderness and pleasure !” 

For these sensations also must, to exist, have been 
reciprocal; he must have found another who would 
lavish similar tenderness on him—derive parallel plea- 
sure from him. And our wonderment increases that 
such should have been the impression which he chose 
to perpetuate in folio sheets for ever, when one recollects 
that he was married to a woman twice his own age; and 
as it is insinuated by one of his female gossips, he had 
begun by being in love with his future bride’s daughter. 
Add to this, that his own account of his ride to church 
does not accord with the immediate prelude to a honied 
sequel. Johnson, about to become a bridegroom, in love, 
and on horseback, at one and the same time, is an image 
almost to upset gravity. He states that on their ride 
from Birmingham to Derby, they quarreled two or three 








times about the pace, and says, “ I was not to be made 
the slave of caprice, and I resolved to begin as I meant 
to end: I therefore pushed on briskly till I was fairly 
out of her sight; I contrived that she should svon come 
up with me; when she did, I observed her to be in tears.” 

Here dces not seem to have been much tenderness on 
his part, or one would think much pleasure on hers ; but 
there is no disputing about tastes; and even after this 
unpropitious beginning, Johnson, upon experience, de- 
fines the honeymoon as “a month in which there is no- 
thing but tenderness and pleasure.” There have been, 
however, others not so well calculated to pamper them- 
selves with such unalloyed lusciousness, who have found 
the taste of the honey infused with a well known taint 
of bitterness ; and others may have suspected that some 
of the wax had, in that honied space, somewhat clogged 
the wings of time. For, admitting to the fullest extent— 


“ Domestic happiness, the only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall ;”’ 


yet it is not the growth of an hour. It is not slipped on 
with the wedding ring. At the altar the staple only is 
riveted, for which habit has yet to forge, link by link, 
those imperceptible bonds which chain the heart within 
the domestic circle. Mutual good understanding must 
be established by slow degrees. In the vegetable world 
a graft is an unsightly excrescence at first ; and nu more 
in temper and tastes, than in trees, is the fruit of such 
an experiment borne on the instant. How much tacit, 
perhaps unconscious, compromise must gradually be 
matured, before, as Thomson says, 


“Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 
With boundless confidence ;” 


he pronounces— 


“ Happy they the happiest of their kind.” 


If, therefore, as I suspect, even amongst those who 
have afterwards experienced the most perfect domestic 
happiness, there have occasionally been in some of the 
four and twenty hours of some of the eight and twenty 
days of this mellifluous month, some moments when 
slight restraint and transient disappointment have mixed 
themselves up with that tenderness and pleasure which 
are said to monopolise it; if it is a probationary period, 
which is not sufficient to establish the whole foundation 
of happiness for the future, it is sometimes quite suffi- 
cient to dispel some of the bright illusions of the past ; 
this variegated month will sometimes make sad inroads 
into the permanence of that sort of love that— 


“Ts but a bright beguiling spell, 
Which only lives whilst passion glows.” 


The passion of love sometimes revels in contradiction. 
It gains strength by opposition ; it attracts by separa- 
tion ; it smiles most upon its exacted sacrifices ; it en- 
trenches itself most behind broken duties; its fairest 
hopes are gathered in the wildest field of fear, but its 
vigour is apt to be lost in regular set garden culture ; it 
pines upon stated indulgence; it dwindles when its 
shoots are in set form nailed to the wall; when its early 
blossom is success, its only fruit is satiety. 

If there ever was a blissful honeymoon! If? There 
have been myriads; those of a mixed character, for which 
I have been endeavouring to account, are but the excep- 
tions. In ‘ihe very first class of blissful honeymoons, 
was that of Castleton and Lucy—most happy positively, 
in its exemptions from any of the causes which I have 
mentioned as occasionally chequering that happiness: 
and most happy comparatively, with their mutual ex- 
perience of the past: and I fear I must forestall so far 
as to add, also comparatively with their future wedded 
life. Here there was no unsettled compromise of tastes, 
no gradual adaptation of former habits; for the com- 
panion was no more new to Lucy, than was the exist- 
ence to which she had been transferred. The very at- 
mosphere she breathed was strange to her ; and in enter- 
ing upon that new existence, she had but one all-engross- 
ing object—to study in her own manner the happiness 
of him to whose destiny she was united. 

Castleton was by nature affectionate; but he must 
have been insensible indeed, if he had not shared with 
more fervour, and almost equal freshness, every feeling 
of one so beautiful and so gracious, so tender and so de- 











voted, as his gentle bride. Besides, he had another 
security against her fondness palling upon possession, if 
such a thing could otherwise have been possible. It was 
an original experiment he had attempted, so far success. 
ful, whose future progress he had to watch; and this 
blended occupation with his enjoyment. And there was 
certainly occupation enough in explaining many rudi- 
ments of conduct in her present sphere, of which Lucy 
was completely ignorant. Anxious as she was to learn, 
and eager as she was to adopt, any suggestion of his, in 
spite of her natural quickness, he sometimes found it 
difficult to make her comprehend his meaning, fiom some 
ideas being perfectly new to her, which were so inter- 
woven with his early nature that he could not recollect 
and identify their first impression. Castleton being, 
himself, a person of very cultivated mind, and having 
been much in a society famed for ready memory and apt 
illustration, had adopted, perhaps more than any one 
else, a sort of short-hand turn of conversation, a com- 
prehensive cypher, known only to the initiated ; in which 
a half hinted allusion, or trite quotation, was olten meant 
to awaken a whoie train of ideas; such an inclination 
he was, of course, obliged to check in all his communi- 
cations with Lucy. This made his instructions often 
much more circumlocutory, and consequently protracted, 
than they would otherwise have been; and though it 
was impossible to imagine a more gentle tutor, or a more 
docile pupil, yet even blended as it was with the soft 
dalliance of those first days of exclusive devotion, there 
was something irksome to both parties, in the perpetual 
recurrence of such topics. 

Instruction, however mildly conveyed, infallibly de- 
stroys that feeling of equality, in exact proportion to 
which confidence is generally found to exist. Every 
day Castleton felt more and more how impossible it 
would be to ask Lucy’s opinions on any of those sub- 
jects on which she was profoundly ignorant ; and every 
day Lucy became more aware of her deficiencies, and 
more anxious, therefore, to conceal them from him ; and 
that she could only do by acquiescing in her ignorance, 
for there was no one else from whom she could seek in- 
formation. There were some points on which she would 
even have endeavoured to extract knowledge from the 
servants ; but dreading, from her former habits, nothing 
so much as too great a familiarity in this respect, Castle- 
ton bad made it one of his first desires to her, that she 
would confine her communications with them, to asking 
for what she wanted. ‘T'o this, as to every other desire 
of his, she yielded, as far as she could, implicit obedi- 
ence ; but it was often a great exertion on her part to do 
so. Of her own maid she had felt from the first a con- 
siderable awe; and to such a degree did this continue, 
that she could not conceive any fatigue from labour equal 
to the burthen of her assistance. Being naturally of a 
disposition both active and obliging, it was quite new to 
her to have any thing done for her which she could do 
for herself. For some time she had as great a horror of 
touching a bell-rope, as others have in touching the 
string of a shower-bath; and when services were ob- 
truded on her by the domestics as a matter of course, 
she had much difficulty in checking the exuberance of 
her gratitude. 

At home, Big Betsy, mentioned above as the maid of 
all work, never considered as any part of her multitudi- 
nous duties the waiting on Miss Lucy, who she not ouly 
said “ mought moind herself,” but sometimes called to 
her, almost authoritatively, to “ lend a hauping haund.” 
It was, probably, in consequence of the habit thus en- 
gendered, that J.ady Castleton was one day caught 
“ lending a helping hand” to an overloaded under laun- 
dry-maid, who had been sent by her superior with a 
wicker-bound snowy freight of her ladyship’s own super- 
fine linen. But of all the irksome feelings caused by 
Lucy’s new position, there was none from which she 
suffered more, than waiting to be waited on. And it 
was hinted in the hall, that when my lord was not in 
the room, my lady got up to help herself to what she 
wanted from the sideboard!! And it was whispered in 
the female conclave of the housekeeper’s room, that her 
ladysbip seemed even to like to—lace her own stays! ! 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


I would detain you here some 


Month or two before you venture. 


How often have I told you *twould be thus, 
How often said my dignity would last 
But till ‘twere known. 


Set on towards London. SuakePeaRe. 


It had been a real spring day, by which we mean one 


not often realised, but such a spring day as even smoke- | 


dried poets fancy, Lucy was seated in her own pretty 
boudoir, which Castleton had arranged for her with in- 
finite She was making up and combining with 
great care a nosegay of choicest flowers, which she had 
gathered from the neighbouring conservatory, into which 
on one side her apartment opened; with this she was 
decorating a beautiful marble vase, presented to her by 
her husband, which always stood on the table beside her. 
Castleton had been absent that morning on a distant 
ride, on business connected with his property; she had 
previously been interrupted, and was now anxious, before 
his return, to finish this trivial, but to her interesting 
occupation: for the vase never met her husband’s eye, 
studded with its varied scents and gaily diversified co- 
lours, without eliciting the observation, “ No one could 
arrange these half so prettily as you.” And it required 
to be aware, as she was, of her manifold deficiencies to 
feel the peculiar pleasure derived in hearing the repeti- 
tion of these words from the lips she loved. She was 
still thus engaged, when Castleton entered, and, throw- 
ing himself on the sofa beside her, interrupted her task 
by taking one of her hands in his, pressing his palm 
against hers—then tenderly parting her fingers, by en- 
twining his own between them; whilst, passing his 
other arm round her waist, he drew her towards him, 
and looking fondly in her face, said to himself, «They 
must, at any rate, have thought her very beautiful.” 

The origin of this reflection was, that on coming home 
by the high road he had met his nearest neighbour, Mrs. 
Eresby, with her two daughters, returning from a visit 
they had during that morning volunteered to the bride. 
On perceiving him, Mrs, Eresby had stopped the car- 
riage for a moment, and after expressing regrets at miss- 
ing him, had said, “ Charmed with Lady Castleton—so 
very natural and perfectly unaffected.” 

In bowing, the only possible reply to this compliment, 
he thought he had intercepted the telegraph of a smile 
between Miss Eresby and her sister Arabella, who sat 
opposite to each other on the side of the carriage into 
which he “Very natural and perfectly 
unaffected !” he thought, as he rode home, “ what has 
she been doing?” Certainly, if there was any quality 
which Castleton must have most sought to secure by 
such means as he had resorted to in the choice of a wife, 
it must have been that she should be “ratural and un- 
affected.” And yet it is true that this testimony of the 
first person who had seen her to the success of his pur- 
suit, gave him any thing but pleasure. “So you have 
had visiters this morning, Lucy ; how did you amuse 

o 


taste, 


was leaning. 


them 

“ Ob, they seemed to amuse each other very well; 
there were three of them.” 

«“ How do you mean, amuse themselves ? they did not 
surely talk to each other much before you ?” 

« Her the others called mother didn’t.” 

“My dear Lucy, I’m sure they never called her 
mother.” 

« Well, then, mamma perhaps it was; I will remem- 
ber, my dear lord, what you told me, never to say 
mother.” 

« And did they make many enquiries of you? ask 
many questions ?” 

«Oh, such a many !” 

« So many, dearest love, you mean to say.” 

« Well, so I do, thank you; and then the mamma 
asked me, as she had never seen me before, if I had not 
been much abroad ; and I said never at all till I married; 
and then she said, ‘ What! had I been to Paris since?’ 
and I find she meant foreign parts by abroad. And she 
told me that we ought to go to London soon; that the 
season was advanced, and that the Pasta would come out 
soon this spring. What is the Pasta—a plant?” 

«A plant! no, love. Pasta is a singer’s name, you 
could not be expected to know that; but I hope you 
didn’t say any thing to show them your ignorance ! 
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| liked—where did she want to go? 








“Oh, no; you told me, whenever I was completely 
puzzled, that silence was best; so I said nothing. Pas- 
ta’s the name of a singer, then! Oh, that accounts for 
a moment after she the mamma said, that her daughter 
Arabella sang delightfully, and asked me if I would sing 
with her; so I said no, I’d much rather listen. That 
was right, warn’t it? You see I knew you’d ask me all 
about it, so I recollected it for you. Arabella then asked 
me if I would accompany her! so I said, Wherever she 
But I suppose she 
altered her mind, for she sat down to the grand instru- 
ment you had brought here for me to begin my lessons 
upon; and then she sang such an extraordinary song— 
all coming from her throat. 
I understood German? and I answered No, nor French 
neither.” 

«“ That was an unnecessary addition, my love.” 

«“ Well, so it was, Then the youngest sister explain- 
ed to me that it was a song a Swiss peasant girl sang 
whilst she was milking her cow; and I said that must 
be very difficult, to sing while milking a cow. And then 
the mamma asked how I knew; and I said I had tried 
very often.” 

“How could you, dear Lucy, volunteer such an 
avowal ?” 

« T thought you would be afraid of that; but it all did 
very well, for the mother said I was so amusing, had so 
much natural wit, and they all tried to persuade me I 
had said something clever.” 

«“ Well, go on—and what then ?” 

« And then the lady took me aside, and began saying 
so much in praise of you; and when she once got me 
on that subject, I was ready and glib enough, I warrant 
you. But somehow, though I then found it so much 
easier to speak, I find it more difficult to recollect exactly 
what I said. Is not that strange? And then she said 
that my happiness would excite so much envy in the 
great werld; that you had been admired, courted, nay, 
even loved by rich, noble, clever habits, Why was all 
this ? and how could you ever think to leave all these, 
to seek out from her quiet home your poor little Lucy?” 

“« Oh, that’s a story of by-gone days. These were 
follies of my youth, which I thought I had lived to re- 
pent. 

‘ Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 
My heart in all save hope the same.’ ” 


«“ Why, save hope, my dear lord? What may you 
not only hope but trust from my constant devotion ?” 

« | did not mean to tie myself precisely to every word 
IT uttered. It was only a quotation.” 

«“ And what is a quotation ?” 

« A quotation is the vehicle in which imagination 
posts forward, when she only hires her Pegasus from 
memory. Or sometimes it is only a quit-rent, which the 
intellectual cultivator, who farms an idea, pays to the 
original proprietor: or rather,” (seeing that he was not 
making the matter more intelligible by his explanation, ) 
“or rather it is when we convey our own thoughts by 
the means of the more perfect expressions of some fa- 
vourite author.” 

« But then surely you need not be driven to borrow, 
whose own words always sound to me like a book. As 
for poor me, I wish I could talk in quotations for ever ; 
then [ need not fear to make these mistakes, which, as it 
is, I am afraid I am always like to do.” 

There was so much modesty, so lively a sense of her 
own deficiencies, with so anxious a desire to remedy 
them, that Castleton could not, upon the whole, derive 
other than a pleasant impression from the result of this 
interview. 

It has been said that Lucy’s boudoir had been furnish- 
ed in a manner that showed the most studied care in the 
selection, the most unlimited expenditure in the profu- 
sion of articles of luxury. Perhaps Castleton had even 
rather exceeded in this respect, from knowing how dif- 
ferent had been the babits of ber early life, and rather 
wishing that she should, whilst they were still alone, get 
over the trouble of being at her ease, rather than let the 
world witness the awkwardness of her first impressions, 
and the difficulty of ber first endeavour not to be asto- 
nished at so much that was new. 

But there was one department to which he had pru- 
dently devoted his attention, and this from a higher mo- 
tive, an anxious desire to cultivate the taste of his pupil 
bride, in a manner which might be an enjoyment, not a 
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task. Her room had beer hung with the choicest “ chef;. 
d’euvre” both of ancient and modern art: the most at. 
tractive subjects, treated in the most skilfol manner, in 
an assortment of cabinet pictures of various masters, 
This at least, thought Castleton, is an art for which she 
has shown a wonderful aptitude: poetry I cannot as yet 
hove that she should fancy or comprehend ; and of any 
incipient love of general literature 1 as yet see no symp. 
tom ; but this is a taste which cannot fail to refine such 
a character as hers. From Claude and from Poussin 
she may learn that classical association will adorn and 
idealise even the material beauties of nature; and from 
the good conception of some historical subject by the 
great Italian masters, she may reverse the usual routine, 
and from admiration of the manner in which these sub- 
jects ere treated, derive a taste for the subjects them- 
selves. Then, thought he, I shall aw ys have the 
agreeable reflection, that it was by me alone this taste 
was first formed, and that it was by a mutual partiality 
for this art that community of feeling was first establish- 
ed between us. Castleton had mistaken the effect for 
the cause ; he was not aware, that whilst she bad readily 
followed all the movements of the pencil, it was the 
hand that bad guided it, not the lines that it traced, 
which had given it peculiar value in ber eyes. Another 
morning he had been again absent on the business which 
had taken him from home the day of Mrs. Erseby’s 
visit; and at the door of the boudoir he was met by 
Lucy, who had watched for his returning step, and, 
drawing him in after her with more than her usual de- 
monstrations of delight at seeing him again, with a most 
triumphant “ Look there!” directed his attention to the 
costly frames which, under his special direction, had been 
carefully fitted to the varied gems of art mentioned above, 
bat which were, instead, now filled with flimsy drawings 
upon different coloured papers ; and upon nearer inspec- 
tion he discovered them to be his own hasty sketches, 
which had been thrown aside with the character he had 
assumed, and had forgotten in the attainment of the ob- 
ject of that assumption. 

“ Lucy, you cannot really have been so foolish or 
childish as to remove those beautiful pictures for such 
wretched daubs as these?” This was vttered hastily, 
and the look of triumph passed away at the same mo- 
ment from Lucy’s previously elated countenance, as, in 
a desponding tone, she “ bade him sce that the pictures 
were still there,” and that she had occupigd herself that 
morning in cutting with care and adapting the sketches 
to the different frames that hung round her room, which 
operation had been completed by neatly attaching the 
p2pers in each corner of the pictures with pins. 

“Take them down again, for heaven’s sake!” said 
Lord Castleton ; “ it is a bitter disappointment to me, to 
see you had no taste whatever for the beauties of these 
gems, which I selected for you with so much care, and 
which at least I hoped you might appreciate. 1 wish 
you would try at least to know the things you ought to 
admire.” 

“Iam sure I always admired these,” said Lucy, sor- 
rowfully laying the rejected sketches in a heap before 
Lord Castleton, and adding to herself in a lower tone, 
“so pretty, and so like!” on observing the upper one of 
the heap to be a home view of Bankside Farm, and its 
old orchard and now deserted garden. But her husband’s 
good humour was not restored by the gentle submission 
of her looks and manners; he took the sketches in his 
hand, and as he turned then over rapidly, and as each 
and every one in which Morden Bay was commemo- 
rated recalled the scene of some unpleasant event, some 
degrading doubt, some unworthy conflict, which he 
wished for ever to blot from his own mind, and hide 
from the prying curiosity of others, with a sudden im- 
pulse he crushed them firmly together in his hands, and 
then flung them on the blazing fire before him. Lucy 
at first started forward to save them, but her habitual 
obedience and respect checked her first hasty movement. 
She gazed fixedly on the blazing memorials of her child- 
hood home ; and the first_bitter tears she had shed since 
her marriage chased each o/her down her cheeks as she 
exclaimed, “ Oh, what a pity to destroy them! I loved 
them so; they were among the few, the very few things 
which reminded me of you and dear Bankside Farm to- 
gether.” 

“Nay, do not distress yourself so, my dear Lucy. 
You need, I hope, nothing to remind you of me, now 
I am always with you; and the rocks and the trees of 
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Morden Bay, for it was only inanimate forms that were 
there commemorated, will remain the same till you see 
them again,—the same the last as the first time time you 
beheld them. Bot it is the solitude in which you have 
been sometimes left lately which has made you gloomy. 
Business makes it necessary that I should soon go to 
London; we will stars next week, and then you will be 
too much occupied with seeing, and being seen, to have 
Jeisure for these morbid reflections.” 


oe 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Thou art in London, in that pleasant place 

Where every kind of mischief’s daily brewing, 

Which can await warm youth in its wild race. 
Byron. 


She gazed upon a world she scarcely knew, 
As seeking not to know it. Sitent Love. 


Is there one—the veriest citizen of the world though 
he may be—who has not felt a sudden chill seize upon 
his energies, a blight full as it were upon his faculties, 
when in the varied changes of his checkered life he has 
found himself amid scenes to which he alone is strange, 
whilst all around are, as it were, “ to the manner born ?” 
The sense of inferiority can take no more painful shape 
than the impossibility of entering into sources of enjoy- 
ment, which seem open to every one else. ‘This impres- 
sion can only occasionally and incidentally afflict the 
man of the world, its repetition is evaded by shunning 
the unusual society which caused it, or quitting those 
foreign sojourning places where it was found. He there- 
fore could have no idea of the oppressive sensation of 
hopeless solitude which overpowered Lucy when she first 
found herself dropped in the midst of the ever busy 
crowds of London. Your true cockney is apt to specu- 
late, with no little self-satisfaction, upon the first impres- 
sion that the largest city in the world must make upon 
that foreigner who has only seen Paris or Petersburgh, 
or that countryman who has only visited Bath or York ; 
but how could he estimate the bewilderment of her who 
had never, till within a short time, strayed from the soli- 
tary shores of Morden Bay? Country girls have no 
doubt constantly before come up to London, without any 
previous preparation ; but then their impressions have 
been limited by their own straitened circumstances, and 
their individual cares for the coming day have much 
confined the effects produced on them by the surround- 
ing grandeur; anid the smallness of their own share of 
the comforts which they beheld, has limited their admi- 
ration of the marvellous variety which was to be divided 
among others. On the other hand, the strange convic- 
tion on Lucy’s mind, that she would now have as large 
an individual command as any one, of all the varied 
luxuries which on all sides bewildered her sight, gave 
her a painful consciousness of her own littleness. 

For nearly seven miles of suburb she had been ex- 
pecting to stop at every door she passed, thinking it 
quite impossible the town could extend any farther. A 
curious enquiry it would be, and probably puzzling to 
more experienced investigators than Lucy, who live in 
those houses, which are perpetually building in most 
out of the way districts? Are the houses built for the 
inkabitants, or the inhabitants fitted to the houses ? 

The cartiage at length stopped at Lord Castleton’s 
door, which was in one of the soi-disant fashionable 
squares in the west end of London. It was still very 
early in a London spring morning, that is, it was not 
above two hours after noon, and»Castleton determined 
to go out to collect new gossip from old acquaintance at 
the clubs, and Lucy was left alone; and she felt as if 
she was the first person in the world who had ever known 
the most extended signification of that word alone. 

The soignée salon in which she had been left, opened, 
behind its muslin draperies, upon a balcony and veranda, 
filled with rare and sweet plants, and from thence she 
looked forth upon the scene beyond, having first stepped 
out merely to catch the last glimpse of Castleton as he 
turned the corner. By one used to the more busy parts 
of the metropolis, it would have been styled a quiet 
situation ; but to Lucy it appeared as if some great event 
must have collected an unusual crowd. And there they 
all hurry on, she thought, whether on business or plea- 
sure, sent by one person seeking another. And I, per- 
haps, of all this moving crowd, am the only creature 
who know no one, and for whom no one cares. Cas- 
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tleton has gone forth, and however surprised, there is no 
one of whom I can ask a question; however pleased, 
no one to whom I can express my admiration ; and what- 
ever may be the destination of all these ever-moving 
busy ants below, the only thing certain is, that their pur- 
suits have no connection whatever with me. She envied 
even the dustman, who through the iron rail of the area 
shook the hand that declined his call. She thought even 
the old clothesman looked with an eye of interest on all 
he passed. She would have liked to have participated 
in the anxious care of the nervous nursery maid, in con- 
voying her unruly six sail over a dangerous crossing. 
As the day advanced, she marked with equal certainty 
that she could have no interest in their motions; the 
thundering notification of the stately coach, which all 
ended in depositing an empty card, and the stealthy ap- 
proach of the gliding cab, which neared the flags, and 
dropped a more interesting billet, just where a fair ex- 
pectant hand awaited it, either for herself or mistress. 
Each succeeding incident, of which she was an unob- 
served spectator, only increased her sense of loneliness, 
Her attention was at length particularly attracted toa 
gay cavalcade of ladies and gent!emen who were making 
the circuit from the other side of the square. There were 
in all three ladies, and a superabundant attendance of 
cavaliers. But Lucy’s eye was fixed on the lady who 
rode first, between two gentlemen, her horse indicating 
that sort of becoming impatience which excites fear for 
a bad borse-woman, and admiration of a good one. But 
to Lucy it looked very tremendous, till, upon nearer ap- 
proach, she observed that so far from being alarmed, she 








was talking gaily, and laughing merrily. Her head was 
turned towards the gentleman nearest Lucy, whilst her 
other companion was anxiously appearing to be amused 
with what she was saying. 

As they came under the balcony, I.ucy clapped her | 
hands with delight, saying to herself, “« O dear, I’m so | 
happy there is somebody I do know; that’s the kind | 
lady of Hornscliff Abbey.” 

It was impossible, indeed, for any one who had once | 
seen Lady Gayland to be mistaken; though th@expres- | 
sion of her countenance was now as different from that 
which, when Lucy had last beheld her, beamed with 
sympathy on her distresses, as the costume which she 
now wore, or the occasion on which she was seen. In 
passing, even whilst continuing the conversation, without 
elevating her head, she raised her eyes to the balcony on | 
which Lucy was standing. Lucy conceived she must 
have heard her, but perhaps entirely unconnected with 
her, Lady Gayland had her own motives for casting one 
transient glance unobserved in that direction. Lucy, 
though, thought otherwise, and hastily withdrew, imagin- 
ing that the only impression which her presence there 
could cause on the lady’s mind must be, “ What can | 
Lucy Darnell be doing in that fine house ?” 

Lucy would hardly have been able to account for her 
never having mentioned to Castleton her interview with 
the lady of Hornscliff Abbey ; but perhaps one reason 
was, that not till some time after that event did she see 
him again. And though she would not have thought of 
premeditated concealment from him of any important 
point, they had never been upon those terms of easy 
equality which could have induced her to volunteer con- 
fidence. Latterly, too, she had observed so much un- 
easiness and impatience on his part, at any casual | 
mention of circumstances connected either with the | 
trial or smuggling transactions, that the fear of annoy- 
ing him, coupled with her ignorance of the lady’s name, 
which left her indeed little to tell, prevented her, upon 
his return, from making any mention of the person she 
had observed from the window. 

Castleton came home in high spirits; he had been 
much pleased with the cordial manner in which his re- 
appearance had beer greeted by all his old acquaint- 
ances. It is a pleasing illusion which, on such an occa- 
sion, makes a man appropriate, as indicating a clear | 
sense of his own merits, those manifestations of delight 
at his reappearance, which bave ofiener no other foun- 
dation than the ebullitions of selfish satisfaction, at any 
break or change in the wearisome monotony of a life of 
pleasure. 

But Castleton was too popular a man for bim not to 
be justified in a'tributing to more flattering motives much 
of the warmth of his welcome. It was astonishing the 
deference that was paid to his opinion upon all matters 
connected with the arts, literature, or politics, consider- | 
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ing that he had never exerted his own talents directly in 
any of these different departments. But perhaps for this 
very reason, as he never even drew except that once at 
Morden Bay, which was certainly not with a view to 
extended fame, or wrote, or spoke himself at all, and 
was equally devoid of any pretensions of his own, as 
either artist, author, or orator, he was the more readily 
allowed to decide upon those of others, more particularly 
as his manner of conveying his opinion was as mild as 
the opinions themselves were valuable. And having es- 
tablished amongst his acquaintance universally a charac- 
ter as arbiter of taste, he was not a little anxious how 
far that character might be confirmed by the estimate of 
his conduct in so important a point as the choice of a 
wife, about which he had bis own misgivings. The fact 
is, that in no point had Castleton more deceived himself 
than in not perceiving that that very over refinement in 
scrutinising the motives and opinions of others, which 
had made him suspect interested inconsistencies in all 
women in bis own rank in life, would, taking only an- 
other shape, make him even more conscious than an- 
other would have been of the inevitable incongrwities of 
his present partner with that rank of life to which he 
had raised her. One of a less morbidly critical taste, 
less disposed to analyse below the surface, would have 
been satisfied with that favourable impression which 
beauty and grace in perfection could not fail to make in 
the first instance. But he already began to fear that 
those mental deficiencies which he bad indeed bot lately 
discovered himself, must at first sight be obvious to every 
one else. Still uncomfortable, indeed, must bave been 
the forebodings which could not have been chased away, 
at least for the time, by the look of confiding devotion 
with which she received him upon his return. His first 





| care was to make her, as far as he could, comfortable in 


her new habitation. But a sense of comfort is not a 
feeling which can at once be transfused, with the will of 
him who wishes it. Comfort is so closely connected 


| with habit, that many things which to others would have 


contsibuted to confer it, were to Lucy, from their strange- 
ness, only additional sources of embarrassment. 

His next anxiety was as to her first introduction into 
society, or what is called the world. He was right in 
thinking that vpon this oecasion much depended upon 
that first impression; but he was wrong in doubting 
that in Lucy’s case the probabilities were much in favour 
of that being advantageous. In London, provided a 
person is positively pretty and new, their other qualities 
may be negative ; and as long as they are not obtrusive- 
ly either awkward or silly, they may pass muster very 
well, at least for a time. Pople have not either the 
leisure or the inclination to pick out peccadilloes in de- 
portment, which they have in a country neighbourhood. 
If the same persons were not exposed one half the year 


| to the really severe ordeal of the one, they would not be 


so very sensitive in the other. In the London season, 
all the little social rubs to which all are in turn subject, 
arise much more froin an over-estimate of their own im- 
portance, than from any intentional depreciation of it on 
the part of their associates, It is to the failure of at- 
tempts to be what they are not, rather than to any dis- 


| pute as to conceding what they are, that self-inflicted 


mortifications may be traced. Those who keep one foot 


| within reach of firm ground, will never get much of a 


tumble in climbing the ladder of fashion. 


—>>—— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Then dress, then dinner, then awakes the world ! 
Then glare the lamps, then whirl the wheels, then roar 
Through street and square fast flashing chariots hurl'd 
Like harnessed meteors; then along the floor 
Chalk mimics painting ; then festoons are twirled ; 
Then roll the brazen thunders of the door, 
Which opens to a thousand happy few, 
An earthly paradise of ‘* Or Motu.” SYRON. 


Lord Castleton changed his mind very often as to the 
best preparatory introduction for Lucy to a few select 
friends. He was convinced that before she was launched 
into the great world, he ought to provide her with some 
female companion, under whose auspices she might then 
make her appearance. For though it might look merely 
loving and interesting for a bride to appear leaning on 
her husband’s arm, in that society to which they had 
both been previously known; yet where she was a 
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stranger, like needlessly backing a bill, it might excite a 
suspicion as to her being able to stand alone, without his 
name being thus attached, or bis hand thus put to ensure 
her not being discredited. His first attention was to 
have invited a small party to dinner at his own house. 
But though this would have ensured him the absolute 
selection of all the individuals to whom Lucy was in the 
first instance to have been introduced; on the other 
hand, the active duties of « hostess, perhaps in her idea 
so much more active than he would have thought neces- 
sary, were more than he wished to entail upon her in 
her probationary trial. Then, as to the lady to whom 
he was to apply as a sort of chaperon for his inexpe- 
rienced bride, his thoughts first turned to Lady Gayland; 
a direction in which, as I am afraid it must be acknow- 
ledged, they did turn oftener than he would have chosen 
to admit. Yet he had a great disinclination to exposing 
at once to her acute perception any little foibles or defi- 
ciencies on Lucy’s part, though he knew that the mere 
circumstance of any one requiring her assistance, would 
have disposed her to view them in the most favourable 
light. Yet there were many little traits of ignorance on 
Lucy’s part which he was labouring hard to correct, and 
which he hoped might yet be completely removed, with- 
out Lady Gayland’s ever being conscious of them. There 
were also circumstances of misconception, if not of mis- 
understanding, connected with his last parting with that 
lady at Naples, which prevented his feeling authorised in 
abruptly asking of her a favour. 

The difficulties both with respect to when the intro- 
ductory dinner was to be given, and the person by whom 
Lucy was to be chaperoned, were removed at the same 
time, by his accidentally meeting a cousin of his, Mrs. 
Tudor, who at once occurred to him as admirably suited 
to both purposes. She was indeed an excellent woman 
—Mrs. Tudor. Every one admitted it, no one could 
deny it. Faultless as she was herself, faultless was her 
society—faultless were her dinners. 

Now why is it, that in this wicked world every one 
of my readers have associated an idea of insipidity with 
the description I have just given! There were no words 
used which seemed at all to make such an interpretation 
necessary, yet in this particular instance it is certainly 
the right one. Every thing connected with Mrs. Tudor 
was essentially insipid. Perhaps when an excellent 
woman is married to a good kind of man, and such was 
‘Tudor, it is too much. It gives one the fidgets at once. 
But exce/lent women, particularly if they happen to have 
house and fortune in proportion to their good qualities, 
are very apt to have very extensive and very eligible ac- 
quaintance ; and Castletom€ould not possibly have made 
a happier choice of the person who was to smooth the 
first entrance of Lucy into her new career. 

Mrs. Tudor was pleased at the extent of the confidence 
reposed in her, which Castleton limited to informing her, 
that his bride was a young person who had been educated 
in retirement, and consequently was not at all prepared 
for all the ways of the great world. And though activity 
was not any part of Mrs. ‘T'udor’s excellence, yet this was 
just the sort of quiet exertion which only made her fancy 
herself occupied. She immediately fixed an early day 
for the Cast'etons to dine with her. Do not let the 
reader be alarmed with the idea, that that day is going 
to be made the subject of minute description. Suffice it 
to say, that good nature had, in this instance, its own 
reward, in pleasing those whom it was intended to gra- 
tify. Faultless was the dinner, faultless were the guests 
invited, and faultless, with pleasure let us add, was Lucy’s 
deportment during the whole of that day. Anxious as 
she had already become as to the impression which her 
conduct in these different circumstances should make 
upon Castleton, she was on this occasion re-assured by 
the kind consideration with which she was treated by all, 
and therefore bore her part without discredit or remark 
on those ordinary topics from which the conversation 
never soared. 

From Castleton’s lavish praises of her as they returned 
home in the carriage, she felt as if she must have done 
wonders, and therefore looked forward without much 
dread, to the engagement she had made with Mrs. Tudor, 
to accompany her the following night to Lady Delacour’s 
ball. 

That style of beauty which is defined as the beauty 
of innocence, is sometimes supposed to be but little im- 
proved by dress; but such was not the opinion portrayed 
in the gratified expression of Lord Castleton’s counte- 





nance, when he witnessed the successful result of his 
wife’s toilet on the succeeding evening: for he thought 
he never saw her look one half so well—which judgment 
she read at once in his looks, and felt repaid for all she 
had gone through. The whole affair had been to her a 
most painful infliction. She had been in turns a victim 
in the hands of the milliner, the hair-dresser, and her 
own maid, each of whose successive operations she had 
at the time thought to be never-ending. She bore the 
sufferings of a martyr with the patience of a saint. But 


as Castleton, having first sent the landau for the Tudors, * 


that they might go together, in handing her into it, cast 
one more approving glance by the hall lamp, and pressed 
her hand encouragingly, she felt as if she was utterly in- 
different as to what any one else thought of her. And 
though her diffidence so far returned, upon hearing her 
name shouted from hall to landing-place, and doorway to 
doorway, as to make an “O pray don’t” half pass her 
lips, addressed in a supplicatory tone to a peculiarly 
stentorian callman; yet upon entering the rooms, her 
admiration at the brilliancy of a scene so much beyond 
what she had previously conceived possible, gave to her 
countenance a subdued expression of enjoyment strug- 
gling with embarrassment, which to her style of beauty 
was peculiarly becoming. 

As she proceeded under Mrs. Tudor’s arm, Castleton 
soon got separated from her by the crowd of acquaint- 
ances, who at that moment seemed to have no other 
object there than to welcome him back to London, After 
this had a little subsided, whilst jostled by that most fid- 
geting, unquiet, unaccommodating of all mobs, the hat- 
tugging, gown-tearing mob of fashion, he was of course 
subject occasionally to hear remarks which were not 
meant to meet his ear, but none as yet, which were not 
on the whole rather flattering than not. “Who is that 
pretty new girl with Mrs. Tudor ?”’ «“ Where’s the new 
beauty—have you seen her?” “ Who is that new woman 
every body is raving about?”’ It is true, in all these en- 
comiums, the emphasis was on the word new, as if that 
was the great attraction; but at the same time, this, 
which s@emcd to imply most in itself, was always coupled 
with some favourable adjuncts. 

After a little, when it became more generally known 
who she was, he observed that his vicinity often caused 
some half-vented exclamation or enquiry to be checked 
by the nudge of a neighbouring elbow; but even then 
this appeared to be more from the opinion being rather 
free and familiar in its expression, than unfavourable in 
its nature. He thought it as well to avoid as much as 
possible the running any more risks of this kind, and 
therefore, making his way out of that apartment where 
the crowd was thickest, he came unexpectedly in the 
next upon a circle of admiring listeners, of which Lady 
Gayland was the centre of attraction. Their eyes met 
at the same instant; one moment she paused, though in 
the very agony of a half-finished bon mot. She hesitated 
one moment more, then stretched out her hand to him, 
saying, “ How is Lady Castleton ? Is she here ?” 

Mumbling his reply to this, from her unexpected 
question, he passed on. She renewed her sentence, but 
somehow omitted its point. Her hearers were much 
disappointed thereat, though some who listened were not 
aware of the fact. Amongst them was a foreign noble- 
man, to whom our old acquaintance, Peter Spencer, 
much to her annoyance, was showing off Lady Gayland, 
as a sort of literary lioness. The Count Finale was a 
gentlemanlike, inoffensive man, who had been much puz- 
zled, upon first coming to this country, which of the two 
alternatives offered to every foreigner, he had better 
select,—the could and would speak English line, or not. 
This is a very awkward choice to make, and there are 
so many disadvantages both ways, that it is really diffi- 
cult to know which to recommend. All foreigners now, 
after a manner, speak English, and few like to do it, but 
they must profess both or neither; in the first case they 
are much more generally well received, but get much 
less separate attention. They have more acquaintance 
but less suciety ; for it is impossible that they can for 
some time make out the clipped, slovenly colloquy, in 
which so much the greater part of common conversation 
passes current. But the Count Finale had at length 
taken upon himself the alternative of assumed knowledge, 
the consequence of which was, that he was at the pre- 
sent moment in the most disagreeable situation for a gal- 
lant man, that of appearing to be more amused than he 
really was with a beautiful woman ; for Lady Gayland’s 





thoughts flowed in much too rapid sketches for him to be 
able to follow them. 

“You are not aware, my dear count,” said Peter 
Spencer, “ that Lady Gayland is a dweller on Parnassus 
—that she makes up an even half score with the Wine; 
indeed there’s hardly a muse whose department she might 
not double with advantage, upon occasion.” 

The habitual inattention which she always extended 
to every saying of Peter Spencer’s, might account for 
her taking no notice whatever of this pretty speech, with- 
out its being necessary to suppose that her thoughts were 
just then straying after that mental will-o’-the-wisp, the 
memory of by-gone visions. But Sir North Saunders, 
who was standing by, was determined not to let the con- 
versation drop, therefore continued— 

“Seen Lady Gayland’s last little work—eh! count ?” 

“O pray, Sir North, don’t talk of one’s work, it 
sounds so mechanical—savours much more of the tam- 
bour frame than the printing press. Besides, work was 
a very appropriate description, when the brain was dis- 
tilled by midnight oil in a lonely garret. But now the 
study of letters is as light as the lives of the authors, who 
first amuse themselves, as the best way of amusing their 
readers. Formerly even plays were works, bat now any 
work is but play. Besides, from the days of Byron 
downwards, if an author has passions he puts them into 
poetry—if foibles, he owns them with only the additional 
lackering of some imaginary merit, confesses himself 
grand but faulty—doubly gratifies his vanity, by being 
himself his own theme—puts but a little gilt paper upon 
the blackest parts of his character, and, in this May-day 
finery, presents himself to an admiring world.” 

Lord Castleton, who had been hovering near, again 
approached, time enough to catch most of the last speech, 
and said more to the speaker herself, than those whom 
she had been addressing. 

“ Heaven forefend that I should ever take pen in hand; 
but if I did, it would be to use myself as a warning, not 
a model. It would be from the reverse of my own sen- 
timents I should expect sympathy—from a contrast to 
my own conduct I should promise happiness.” 

Lady Gayland cast one penetrating glance upon him, 
as if wishing to detect whether there was any particular 
meaning attached to so extraordinary an avowal; and 
then saying, “ And this from a newly married man too, 
che vergogna,” she passed on. 


—— 
CHAPTER XL. 


Methinks J play as I have seen them 

In Whitsun past'rals: sure this robe of mine 

Does change my disposition. 

We are come to this great stage of fools— 

Wilt stay and see the revellers? SHAKSPEARE. 


Lucy had been very much admired by all to whom 
Mrs. Tudor had introduced her. A sweet smile, gentle 
manners, and the absence of any kind of pretension, are 
quite enough to be supposed agreeable, as well as attrac- 
tive, by new acquaintances, in a mixed crowd. She 
was quite equal to reciprocating comments upon the 
merits of the féte, with those who, after presentation, 
hazarded two or three commonplace sentences; and if 
she did use an cut-of-the way phrase upon such an occa- 
sion, it was only reckoned original. Whilst thus occu- 
pied, she observed her kind friend of Hornscliff Abbey 
intently gazing on her, who, as son as she saw that she 
was remarked, advanced towards Mrs. Tudor, and begged 
to be presented to Lady Castleton. Lucy was first  uz- 
zled at her former friend thinking it necessary to go 
through that ceremony, and to treat her as a stranger; 
but when Mrs. Tudor turned away to speak to some one, 
Lady Gayland said in somewhat an under tone, “ For- 
give me, dear Lady Castleton, if I suggest to you that, 
considering the circumstances under which we last met, 
it should not be known that we ever did meet before. It 
sounds odd advice; but I should particularly recommend 
that Lord Castleton should not know it. He is so very 
old an acquaintance of mine, that I think he will be better 
pleased in not knowing that I am also an old acquaintance 
of yours. But to prove to you that I consider myself as 
such, will you take a turn with me whilst Mrs. Tudor 
there is curing the cholera? You will see much more, 
by changing the pair of eyes by which you are shown all 





this phantasmagoria.” So saying, she linked her arm 
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THE CONTRAST. 








in Lucy’s, and they paraded through the suite of rooms. 
—<As they passed along, the flattering admiration of the 
surrounding throng was equally lost on both, though sen- 
sations which produced that disregard were widely dis- 
similar. In one it arose from simple unconsciousness of 
the effect she produced, in the other from mere dislike at 
the open demonstration of that which she felt neverthe- 
less to be her due. 

« My dear Lady Castleton,” said her companion ; «I 
have no doubt you feel very strange in this unknown 
crowd.” 

«OI do indeed! and if you only knew how delight- 
ful it is to find myself talking with one, who I know, 
from experience, would on occasion be so kind to me ;” 
and she clung more closely to Lady Gayland’s arm as 
she said it 

« Yes, but I am afraid that if here no one was to talk, 
except with those whom they knew, if occasion served, 
would be kind to them, that it would rather resemble 
the Temple of Silence, than the Babel it now is. If I 
could only label these moving figures for your instruc- 
tion, you would be astonished how soon you would get 
to know as much of them, as many who have for years 
what is called dived in their set. From a little observa- 
tion, you would be able to detect whether they had 
neglected their dentist, enriched their milliner, or cash- 
iered their coiffeur ; and that is about the whole know- 
ledge which their friends called intimate, have collected 
concerning them. ‘This is called by some a mere mar- 
riage mart ; that is, however, only one department in 
the bazaar of fashion; but the whole is, after all, but a 
sort of face-fair—a show of bipeds ; and the stock know 
about as much of each other, as bullocks would from 
standing next stall.” 

“Bat surely you, Lady Gayland, are an exception; 
ever since I have been with you, you have spoken to so 
many people as if you knew them so well; and not one 
bot has seemed to long to linger with you, had you not 
passed on.” 

«“ Why I, to be sure, upon the principle that lookers on 
see most of the game—I, who, having no husband, have 
not either to watch or be watched, and have, likewise, no 
daughter to mind, or mother to mind me, I am let a little 
behind the scenes, which only lets me a thousand times 
more into the secret of the advantages of your present 
position, as an unseen debutante. Why any mother in 
the room would think her daughter’s fortune certain, and 
would begin to criticise incumbrances in any offer be- 
neath a dukedom, who had had half the pretty things 
said of her, that have this night been said of you; but 
that could only be the first night. No one knows so 
well as chaperon chapwomen the converse of the French 
proverb, Marchandise qui plait, est a moitié vendue. 
But I forget; perhaps you do not understand French,” 
added she kindly. 

“ No, indeed ! [ do not at all,” said Lucy, “though 
Castleton don’t like me to say so.” Adding this domes- 
tic explanation in a tone which perfectly conveyed to 
her auditress, “ Though I have volunteered the confession, 
do not betray me to him.” 

“Tt is my fault for expressing myself in speckled lan- 
guage. It is a great fault,I own. A foreign phrase, 
like a piebald horse, has nothing to excuse the oddity of 
its use, but its being faultless and perfect in its form, and 
peculiarly adapted to the purpose to which it is applied. 
But see! here comes an old acquaintance of yours, Sir 
North Saunders ; never mind, do not fear his recognising 
you, for he moves about in a perpetual halo of selfishness, 
which prevents his clearly distinguishing what does not 
concern himself.” 


As she finished this piece of advice to Lucy, Sir North 
approached Lady Gayland, and addressed her. 

“ Permit—in offering, as usual, adoration at my ac- 
customed shrine —I may be allowed to add farther offer- 
ings at the side altar that now distracts my devotion. 
Will you present me to our friend’s beautiful bride, Lady 
Castleton ?” 

“Sir North Saunders, as the most gallant of men, is 
naturally anxious to make the acquaintance of his friend's 
beautiful bride. Lord Castleton is his friend—you are 
the beautiful bride. Lady Castleton—Sir North Saun- 
ders! Sir North Saunders—Lady Castleton. ‘There, 
that’s quite in order, is not it? And now permit the 
neglected shrine to niove itself out of the renegade’s 
way.” And she took Lady Castleton’s other arm, 








her. 

“ Never more thoroughly convinced of the pre-emi- 
nence of Castleton’s universally acknowledged taste.” 

A formal curvature of his short fat figure was meant 
to complete the compliment inferred in this half-finished 
sentence; but Lucy only looked confused and uneasy, 
as she could not yet persuade herself that those little gray 
eyes, which she had last seen fixed on her, with all the 
assumed appearance of intense scrutiny, could so soon 
have ceased to reflect any trace of her identity. Sir 
North therefore continued— 

« Earliest friend—flatter myself, of Castleton. —Came 
of age as Hornscliff—arrived at years of discretion— 
rather volage in those days. You ladies never like 
your husbands the worse for that, in the preterpluperfect 
time. Hope to have the pleasure of seeing you at Horns- 
cliff Abbey. Your friend, Lady Gayland, behaved very 
shabbily,—actually run away—second day—mus’n’t do 
that.” 

“ My dear Sir North, you know I was obliged, and 
couldn’t help myself; but I assure you, Lady Castleton, 
you'll find Sir North sometimes tyrannical in the extent 
to which he pushes hospitality. Do you know, now, if 
he thought there was any chance of your making your 
escape, I shouldn’t wonder if he was actually to lock you 
up. Only think of that—lock you up,—yes, positively 
keep you under lock and key !” 

* Really, my dear lady, that is rather a worn-out attack 
upon me. However, it is, to be sure, perfectly new to 
Lady Castleton. You don’t know, perhaps, that this 
joke originated in Lady Gayland’s having taken a prodi- 
gious fancy to the society of a pretty vagrant, brought up 
before me as a disorderly person. Poz—believe she left 
Hornscliff, because I wouldn’t ask the fair tramper to my 
table.” 

“ Come, Sir North, you had better say no more on 
that subject,” said Lady Gayland, seeing it distressed 
Lucy. “I can assure you Lady Castleton won’t think 
the better of you for it.” 

“ Scrupulously avoid any unfavourable impression in 
such a quarter.—Hope to be able to convince you that 
Hornscliff is not such a dungeon. Not much used, ap- 
parently, to the hardships of rural routine. No fear of 
being exposed to the fatigues of sight-seeing at Hornscliff, 
—never be required to pound along in clogs. Confine 
yourself, if you like, to the thirty-yard terrace, along 
which Mrs. MacAngle used once, before dusk, to glide in 
green satin slippers, to match its velvety surface.” 

“T'll tell you what, though, Sir North,” said Lady 
Gayland, “if I had stayed at Hornscliff Abbey, I should 
have voted your terrace fat as well as level. A country 
morning ought to be as varied as a London evening ; 
though the monotony of the first half of the day here, 
and the Jatter there, is unavoidable.” 

« Always ready to adapt myself to the taste of my 
guests. Once,—years ago, when your husband was a 
very young man, Lady Castleton, I remember we did 
make a most extraordinary expedition to a strange out 
of the way place, called Morden Bay. But if Castleton 
ever mentioned the circumstance, I dare say his recol- 
lection was not of the distance being so formidable, for 
he was in love then.” 

“In love!” thought Lucy. “ Was his early partiality 
for me, then, already suspected ?” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, Lady Castleton. She of whom 
I speak,” continued Sir North, “ could never have been 
your rival, even if she had been your contemporary ; but 
hers was the reign of another generation. Poor Lady 
Madelina Manfred! Castleton was her last conquest— 
certainly made the most of him while it lasted. Ah, 
Castleton, just in time to prevent the exposure of your 
past peccadilloes to your wife.” 

Castleton gave him an enquiring stare, which seemed 
to say, “I do think you very impertinent, but I won’t 
tell you so for fear of provoking a continuance of the 
same :” and then turning to Lady Gayland, said earn- 
estly, “I cannot tell you how kind I think it of you to 
have taken such care of my inexperienced debutante.” 

There was a slight emphasis on the words “of you,” 
which might imply that it was what he had no reason 
to expect of her in particular: but if such was its sig- 
nification, Lady Gayland took no notice of it, ovly re- 
plying, “I have been endeavouring to persuade Lady 
Castleton to accompany me to my box at the opera to- 
morrow night; she says she has never been there.” 


| which brought Lucy next to Sir North, who addressed | __ Castleton would have found it difficuk, to separate the 














notions, or to analyse the feelings, which induced him 
s0 readily to accept this offer of Lady Gayland’s. And 
it was thus they separated the first night of their renew- 
ed acquaintance, after a long interval, and under much 
altered circumstances, Castleton was in spirits during 
the return homewards ; and as soon as they had depo- 
sited the Tudors, and he was left alone with Lucy, de- 
lighted her with his praises of her deportment during 
the whole evening, saying, “I am sure you must have 
been all I could have wished, to have pleased Lady Gay- 
land.” 

“ Well, I am sure,” said Lucy, “ she is the person, 
next to yourself, whose good opinion | should most wish 
to gain.” 

But in spite of this, which was indeed the utterance 
of her real feelings towards that lady, Luey was not 
quite contented with herself, or with that society which 
had produced such a feeling of self-dissatisfaction on her 
part. It would have been inconvenient, considering Cas- 
tleton’s dislike to such a discovery, to have been reeog- 
nised by Sir North; but it is never very welcome to a 
young and pretty woman to have been so soon, and so 
completely forgotten, even by Sir North Saunders, par- 
ticularly as the terms in which alone her other self had 
been meritioned were so little flattermg. She could not 
but remember that she was still the same person ; that 
it was no difference either in her character or identity, 
but merely the act of another, which caused her to be 
now so differently considered in that society to which he 
had raised her. 

But the part which hart her most was the new ver- 
sion which had that night been given by Sir North, to 
the attraction which rendered interesting to Castleton his 
former visit to Morden Bay. 

Lucy’s diffidence as to her own merits and unlimited 
sense of Castleton’s superiority, had often made her 
wonder why, courted as she saw he stil! was, admired as 
she believed he must always have been, he should never- 
theless have diverged from his natural sphere of triumph, 
on purpose to win her from her remote seclusion. Yet 
with all her modest astonishment that such should have 
been the case, she still clung to the idea that at dear 
Morden Bay, at Jeast, she was supreme, that there “ her 
reign there was none to dispute ;” and of all the splen- 
did gifts with which he had presented her since their 
marriage, there was none in her eyes which had half the 
value of the little French watch given on the occasion 
of that first visit to Morden Bay, and to which she al- 
ways referred with pleasure, as proving the consistency 
and permanence of his attachment, whenever a painful 
sensation of inferiority made her almost question its 
possibility. 

The idea, therefore, started by Sir North, that at that 
time it was the company of another which alone made 
the expedition to Morden Bay tolerable to him, was most 
annoying to Lucy. She longed to question her husband 
on the subject, but dared not. 

This was an unfortunate effect of the timidity which 
rather increased towards him, the longer they continued 
to live together, without establishing any habits of con- 
fidence between them, which, though most indulgent to 
her in every other respect, Castleton never encouraged, 
from feeling a growing distrust of the power of her in- 
tellect to reciprocate confidential communications. Had 
she happily ventured to mention what Sir North had 
hinted to her, of the companion he had tacked to him at 
the time of that expedition, Lucy would have found 
with pleasure, that nothing had so much contributed to 
the cure of the sickly delusion under which Castleton 
was then labouring, as the first sight of herself on the 
shore of Morden Bay. 


eg 
CHAPTER XLI. 
She, ’midst the gay world's hum, 
Was the queen-bee—the glass of all that's fair ; 
Whose charms made all men speak, and women dumb— 
The last’s a miracle. BYRON. 
That strain again—It had a dying fall; 
O it came o'er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 


Enough—no more — 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Stealing and giving odour 
‘Tis not su sweet now as it was before 

It so happened that the Italian opera was the first 
scenic exhibition of any description at which Lucy had 
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ever been present. If such amusements had been of | 


easier attainment from Bankside Farm, Mrs. Darnell | 


would have thought a play-bill only a synonymous terta 


for a sure pass to perdition. Alice Darnell, it is true, | 


through all her sorrows, had always retained a lingering 


partiality for a “ metier” in which she had during her | 
short career been so eminently successful ; and she often | 


took pleasure in attempting to explain to her little niece, 


whilst reading parts of Shakspeare, the effect that might | 


be produced by the impersonation of the characters by 
different actors; but still no previous description can 
give to a person who has never witnessed it, any ade- 


quate idea of the power of perfect dramatic representa- | 


tion. Lucy would have been much astonished if taken 
for the first time to one of our great national theatres, 
where she would at least have understood the language, 
and made out the intentions of the performers. But 
Castleton was, except upon extraordinary occasions, a 
creature of habit. Winter was past—spring was already 


advanced. As Covent Garden market comes into sea- | 
son, Covent Garden theatre goes out, and Lucy was | 


taken for the first time to the Italian opera; and to the | 
effect of novelty which any thing of the kind would 
have produced on her, were added the perfectly unintel- 
ligible incongruities of that style of performance. 

Perhaps when given in perfection, there is no descrip- | 
tion of scenic representation which opens a more varied 
source of enjoymeat to an habitual frequenter of theatres. 
But then the rudiments of dramatic representation must | 
have been first understood. The merits of an accurate | 
imitation of nature must not only first have been tasted, | 

but the pleasure derived from that pure source must in 
some measure have been exhausted, before the graft of | 
song upon incident and character could be relished. 

T'bere is, perhaps, nothing yet produced by the pro- 
gress of civilisation, so thoroughly artificial as an Italian 
opera; and to a child of nature like Lucy, it may be 
imagined that much that night was perfectly incompre- 
hensible. As long as deadly defiance is hurled in the 
most perlect concord—voices ringing in harmony, whilst | 
swords are brandishing in enmity—the crisis of fate 
consumed in repeating, some hundred times, some Italian 
paraphrase of «I cannot stay, I must away,” which 
practical performance of an alleged impossibility, is pro- 
bably encered—the most confidential communications of 
the most disordered despair given over the lamps in the | 
most elaborate rouludes, whilst four and twenty old | 
maids all in a row, repeat together at stated intervals 
«“ Poor thing! Poor thing—how very much we all pity | 
you!’’—whilst thus upon every occasion sense is sacri- | 
ficed to sound, it would appear that assumption of cha- 
racter must be a mere mockery. Yet this is far from 
being the case. In losing the verisimility of nature, the | 
unity of effect as a whole is of course destroyed: yet | 
so powerful is the additional impulse given to the excited | 
senses, by the aid of appropriate music adapted to the 
action portrayed, that perhaps much the most brilliant | 
movements of the mimic art have been of late years on 
the Italian boards. And the night in question was rich 
in examples of that description, for the opera was Semi- | 
tamide, and the finest living actress of the world, the 
splendid Pasta was the heroine. 

Lady Gayland’s box was upon the pit tier, more upon 
the stage than over the orchestra. Lady Gayland, pas- 
sionately fond of music as she was, had already arrived | 
when Castleton and his wife entered. Lady Castleton 
sat in front next the stage, Lady Gayland on the oppo- 
site side, with her back to the audience, and Castleton 
beside her. Partly from the earliness of the hour, and 
partly from the interest of the performance of that opera, | 
then new to this country, they remained long without | 
any additional visiters. Every thing was a matter of | 
bewilderment to Lucy, from the very first crash of the | 
overture, which, except theswar of the winter waves, | 
was the loudest sound she bad ever heard. 

As subjects of astonishment and admiration accumv- | 
lated in the opera, she became confused with their mul- | 
titude, and ashamed to show the extent to which she | 
was puzzled, by asking any questions. Lady Gayland’s 
good-natured attempt to explain the story as it proceeded, 
was not very successful, as Lucy could not retain either 
the real or assumed names of the persons described, so | 
as to be able to identify them again; and the nature of | 
the (to her) strange costumes, puzzled her even as to 
which were meant for men, and which for women. The 
choruses she could not at all understand. She longed 


| * lorgnettes,” and directing them towards the stage with 


to ask how so many people could think of | singing ex- | | 


actly the same words all together, unless it had been a 
| psalm. The finely executed elongation of a high note, 
to her ignorant simplicity, seemed only an unmeaning 
squall. 
In the mean time, Castleton and Lady Gayland were 
in a state of ecstasy only known to the true “ Fanatici,” 
| an enjoyment certainly much enhanced to both of them 
by their being able mutually to communicate their sen- 
sations. It has been remarked that the peculiar charac- 
ter of Castleton was the refinement of his taste, which 
was on some occasions much too fastidious for his hap- 
piness ; but in nothing was bis taste more perfect than 
in music, though he was often too much of an enthusiast 
to be a very captious critic. 

Castleton and Lady Gayland had often together heard 
and admired Pasta in the same opera in Italy; aad 
whilst they therefore anticipated the brilliancy of each 
well-known passage, or subsequently discussed its com- 
parative merit, now and the last time they had heard it, 
Lucy could not conceive how it was possible for any one 
to remember sounds so long. 

Perhaps that sympathy which depends on sound is, of 
all others, the most independent of events, the most sur- 
vives change, or despises distance. It may be, that when 
any similarity occurs, the points of difference are not so 
distinguishable by the ear as by the eye; but certainly 
in foreign lands the tone of a tell, or even the whistling 
of the wind, will sometimes recall a distant home more 
| strongly than any likeness in the outline of the land- 
| scape. And amongst individuals the recollection of a 
loved and a lost one is sometimes casually revived by a 
well-known intonation, or even emphasis, in the mouth 
of an indifferent relative, when no family resemblance of 
feature would have been admitted. Be this as it may, 
the impression now made on Castleton and Lady Gay- 
land, as the opera proceeded, and each well remembered 
cadence recurred, was, that here again were the same 
syren sounds which they had, together heard, together 
admired. Even so had they then sat, side by side; yet 
how changed in every respect now was their relative po- 
sition ! 

«T remember,” said Castleton, in answer to some re- 
mark of Lady Gayland’s, “ you made a similar observa- 
tion to me last tinie we heard it—it was the night before 
I left Naples.” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Gayland, “and Frank Melmcth 
was sitting, as it might be, where Lady Castleton now 
is—I have never seen him either since that night.” 

« You have never seen him since that night ?” 

“No; the pennyless treasurer passed on to his ap- 
propriate post in one of the colonies.” 

« And alter that night you never saw him?” eagerly 
asked Castleton. 

« Never,” replied Lady Gayland, calmly, clearing her 


a “sang froid” that seemed to convey the idea that the 
fact was one which neither had then made any impres- 
sion on her, nor did she wish that ics recital should now 
make any on her auditor, It will not be necessary to 
inflict on the reader any speculation upon the nature of 
those mixed reflections which, during the next few 
minutes of silence, whilst they were apparently absorbed 
in attention to the performance, distracted the attention 
of the two musical amateurs. It will be sufficient to 
explain that this Frank Melmoth was rather a popular 
character, though what is commonly called a cool hand. 
It was impossible to deny that he was amusing ; though 
not witty, he was funny,—a characteristic acquired by 
a mixture of impudence and humour, which forms a 
sort of chemical compound, often substituted for the real 
attic salt. There were moments when it rather suited 
Lady Gayland’s humour to be amused than interested, 
and of these Frank Melmoth availed himself during his 
stay at Naples, on his way to the distant sinecure which 
his necessities had obliged him to accept. A widow is 
said to be the reverse of a sinecure, but he thought that 
a jointure, even with its lively accompaniment, was bet- 
ter than being buried alive with a pension; and there- 
fore did his best to win ber favour ; in which attempt he 
soon detected Castleton to be a formidable rival, and in 
his endeavours to overcome that obstacle, Frank Mel- 
moth was up to a certain point successful. He had cer- 
tainly most powerful weapons with which to work, in 
Lady Gayland’s keen relish for ridicule, and Castleton’s 





only did be sometimes eat in | amusing Lady Gay. 
land at Castleton’s expense, but in causing her demon- 
stration of that amusement to be offensive to Castleton’s 
taste, as well as hurtful to his feelings. Lady Gayland 
was afraid that she bad already shown herself too 
sensible of the partiality of her sensitive admirer, to 
render these playful ebullitions on her part of more than 
momentary impression; but Castleton, whose feelings 
were too irritable on this subject for his judgment to be 
very sound, thought that he perceived in her readiness, 
when in a merry mood, to seek amusement from the 
society of Frank Melmoth, another proof that (like the 
young lady whom he mentioned in his letter to his friend 
St. Clair) if she hesitated between them, it was only the 
adventitious advantages of his position in the world 
which rendered her choice doubtful, otherwise her pre- 
ference would have been decidedly accorded to the needy 
Frank Melmoth. 

This was un opinion which Frank did every thing in 
his power to confirm. He had, indeed, induced Castle- 
ton by this means to hasten his departure from Naples, 
and as he was obliged himself to proceed soun, if not 
successful in his then pursuit, he had succeeded in driv- 
ing Castleton from the box at San Carlo that night, in 
dispetto with himself, and fancying that he was leaving 
bebind a triumphant rival, who five minutes afterwards 
brought upon himself the sudden termination of all his 
hopes by an abrupt proposal, which was summarily and 
concisely rejected, and the next morning, which saw 
Castleton flying with foaming steeds in imaginary dis- 
comfiture over the Pontine Marshes, saw Frank Mel- 
moth thorougbly defeated, paddling in a sulky steamboat 
out of the bay of Naples. It may therefore be seen, 
that if in the reflections which the same opera, seen 
again together, mutually aroused, there was any food for 
regret—that regret.could on neither side be entirely un- 
mingled with self-reproach. ‘Thoughtlessness had made 
Lady Gayland assume the appearance of what she was 
far from being—a coquette ; and in Castleton’s case, 
distrust of himself had made him most unjust to an- 
other whom he had then no right to doubt.” 

Towards the conclusion of the opera, these reflections 
were interrupted by the dropping in, in succession, of 
many “a young man about town,” haditués of Lady 
Gayland’s box, whose nightly visit had this time a 
double motive, as they were all anxious to have a nearer 
view of the “new woman,” whom they had been ad- 
miring from a distance. 

At the conclusion of the opera, this rotation proceeded 
rapidly ; and Lucy was presented to an undistinguish- 
able succession of young gentlemen, with black heads 
and neckcloths, who had each hardly time to mutter, 
“ how divine Pasta had been!” when another and an- 
other still succeeded. 

Through all this Castleton had kept his station by the 
side of Lady Gayland, by a sort of brevet rank, which 
the presence of his bride gave him. Latterly, the so- 
ciety had again become more stationary. Next to Cas- 
tleton was his friend St. Clair, with whom he was soon 
engaged in an interesting conversation. Opposite to 
them was Lord Stayinmore, who had never more than a 
certain set of phrases to address to a lady. Having ex- 
hausted these to Lucy, he suffered himself to be en- 
grossed by Sir North, on his other side, in a political 
discussion, 

Lady Gayland, therefore, took the opportunity of en- 
quiring of Lucy, “how the opera had amused her '” 
There was that unmistakable air of real interest in Lady 
Gayland’s manner, whenever she addressed Lucy, which 
made her always reply in a tone of confidence, different 
from that which she felt towards any other member of 
the society in which she moved. 

« Why, to tell the honest truth,” said she leaning for- 
ward towards her questioner, “I can’t say that I could 
the least understand what it all meant, It’s not likely 
that people should sing when they’re in such sorrow; 
and then I can’t guess why that young man should kill 
the queen that was so kind to him all along.” 

“TI don’t wonder that that should surprise you, my 
dear; but he was not aware of what he was doing. It 
was in the dark.” 

« In the dark! But I could see very well who it was, 
though I did not know her so well as he did, and was so 
much farther off.” 

“Tam afraid you are in the dark, too, a little as yet,” 





morbid sense of its slightest application to himself. Not 





said Lady Gayland, (tapping her gently with her ian.) 
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THE CONTRAST. 








« But tell me, did you not admire the singing, though 
you could not understand the story?” 

« Why, I should, perhaps, if I had known the lan- 
guage ; but even then they seemed to me more like birds 
than men and women singing words. I like a song that 
lcan make out every word that’s said, just as cousin 
George used to sing.” 

She rather dropped her voice at the last half sentence, 
but not so much as for it to escape the quick ear of Cas- 
tleton, who turned sharply round, even before Lady 
Gayland asked, “ And who, pray, is cousin George, my 
dear 1” 

« A relative of Lady Castleton’s, who is in the navy,” 
answered Castleton for her; and then turned round to 
St. Clair again, as if, though having heard it he had an- 
swered it, it was nevertheless a question of no moment. 

The overture to the Ballet, just then commencing with 
a crash, Lady Gayland took advantage of that moment to 
beckon Lucy towards her, and whisper, « At Hornscliff 
that day, was he not ?” and on her assenting, Lady Gay- 
land raised her finger to her lip in teken of silence on the 
subject. 

The curtain then rose for the ballet; at first, Lucy was 
delighted with the scenery and pageantry, for the spec- 
tacle was grand and imposing. But at length the re- 
sounding plaudits announced the entrée of the perfect 
Taglioni. Lucy was a little astonished at her costume 
upon her first appearance. She was attired as a goddess, 
and goddesses’ gowns are somewhat of the shortest, and 
their legs rather an naturel; but when she came to elicit 
universal admiration by pointing her toe, and revolving 
in the slow pirouette, Lucy, from the situation in which 
she sat, was overpowered with shame at the effect ; and 
whilst Lady Gayland, with her lorgnette fixed on the 
stage, ejaculated, “ Beautiful! inimitable!” the unprac- 
tised Lucy could not help exclaiming, “ O that is too bad! 
I cannot stay to see that!’ and she turned her head 
away, blushing deeply. 

“Ts your ladyship ill?” exclaimed Lord Stayinmore. 
« Castleton, I am afraid Lady Castleton feels herself in- 
disposed.” 

«“ Would you like to go?” kindly enquired Castleton. 

«Oso much!” she answered. 

« Are you ill, my dear?” asked Lady Gayland. 

“Ono!” she said. 

«Then you had better stay, it is so beautiful.” 

« Thank you, Lord Castleton is kind enough to let 
me go.” 

Which he did, still imagining that she had been sud- 
denly taken ill. ‘Therefore St. Clair volunteered to call 
her carriage—Lord Stayinmore bowed his lowest as she 
passed—Sir North reached his highest to help her on 
with her cloak—Lady Gayland took leave of her most 
kindly—and Castleton attending her with the greatest 
care, she was safely conveyed to the carriage ; and it 
was not till then that he entreated an explanation of what 
had really been the cause of her sudden departure. 


—_— 


CHAPTER LII. 


Oh, brave new world, 


That hath such people in it ! SHaKSPEARE. 


Those that are good manners at the court, are as ridiculous in 
the country. ; SHAKSPEARE. 


«And how do you find yourself now, my dear 
Lucy ?” tenderly enquired Castleton, as the carriage 
drove off. 

«OT am quite well, thank you.” 

« Quite well! are you? What was it, then, that was 
the matter with you?” 

“There was nothing the matter with me; it was that 
woman,” 

« What woman? what can you mean? Did you not 
say that you were ill? and was not that the reason that 
we hurried away *” 

«No! you said I was ill; and I did not contradict 
you, because you tell me that in the world, as you call 
it, it is not always right to give the real reason for what 
we do; and therefore I thought, perhaps, that though of 
course you wished me to come away, you liked to put it 
upon my being ill.” 

« Of course I wished you to come away! I was never 
more unwilling to move in all my life; and nothing but 





consideration for your health would have induced me to 
stir. Why should I have wished you to come away !” 

“ Why, the naked woman,” stammered Lucy. 

“ What can you mean?” 

“ You couldn’t surely wish me to sit by the side of 
those people, to see such a thing as that ?” 

“ As to being by the side of those people, I must re- 
mind you, that it was Lady Gayland’s box in which you 
were; and that whatever she, with her acknowledged 
taste and refinement, sanctions with her presence, can 
only be objected to by ignorance or prejudice. You have 
still a great deal to learn, my dear Lucy,” added he, more 
kindly ; “and nothing can be so fatal to your progress 
in that respect, as your attempting to lead, or to find fault, 
with what you do not understand.” 

« But surely I can understand that it is not right to 
do what I saw that woman do,” interrupted Lucy, pre- 
suming a little more doggedly than she usually ventured 
to do on any subject with her husband; for this time she 
had been really shocked by what she had seen. 

“ Wrong it certainly is not, if you mean moral wrong. 
As to such an exhibition being becoming or not in point 
of manners, that depends entirely upon custom. Many 
things at your father’s might strike me as coarseness, 
which made no impression upon you from habit, though 
much worse in my opinion than this presumed indecorum. 
Those things probably arose from ignorance on your 
parts, which might be corrected. This, on the other 
hand, from conventional indifference, consequent on cus- 
tom, which it is not in you to correct. Depend upon it 
you will only get yourself laughed at, and me too, if you 
preach about dancers’ petticoats.” 

“TI don’t want to preach to any body; and you know 
how much it fashes me to contend with you.” 

“ Don’t say fashes, say distresses, or annoys, not fashes, 
for heaven’s sake, my dear Lucy.” 

“ O dear, it was very stupid of me to forget it. That 
was one of the first things you taught me, and it is 
many days since I said it last; but it is so strange 
to me to venture to differ with you, that I get confused, 
and don’t say any thing as right as I could do. Even 
now I should like to ask, if modesty is a merit, whether 
nakedness ought to be a show; but I’ll say no more, for 
I dare say you won’t make me go there again.” 

« No, that will be the best way to settle it. Certainly, 
if it is no enjoyment to you, it would be much better that 
you should not go at all, than make yourself particular 
by imagining evil where there is none. One thing more 
I must remark to you, and I may as well do it at once, us 
I had always rather get over any thing that assumes the 
odious shape of a lecture, and have done with it.” 

“I know what you are going to say, I’m sure,” said 
Lucy, feeling rather bolder than usual, from her present 
position. The obscurity, easy motion, and rumbling 
accompaniment of a London chariot, have often promoted 
confidences which no other relative situations have 
elicited. “I know what you are going to say. I ought 
not to have thought about Cousin George.” 

“Thought about him! no! It was not that I meant. 
I was going to say, that no person in good society talks 
about Cousin George. Call him George, if you must 
mention him ; though his accomplishments cannot be a 
very interesting topic to any one you are likely to see 
here. I am sure if he had been known to them, the idea 
of yuur boasting of his singing must have seemed still 
more absurd. Stentorian lungs, and uproarious merri- 
ment, must have been his principal qualifications.” 

“ Indeed, he could sing with great feeling sometimes,” 
Lucy could not help adding; and then checking herself, 
“ but I ought certainly to have recollected, that you have 
no reason to like him; and though in his case yon re- 
turned good for evil, you are not like to fancy much hear- 
ing him praised by me.” 

This was not exactly the footing upon which Castle- 
ton would have wished to have left the subject, but just 
then the carriage stopped at home, and Lucy, when he 
handed her out, said, 

“T am so very sorry that I have annoyed you ; that’s 
the right word, is not it? And I’m sure it’s the right 
feeling.” 

After this he could not but think that any renewal of 
any of the topics in dispute, would be unkind and harsh 
on his part. 

“TI wish to ask a great favour, my dear lord,” said 
Lucy, anxiously, as they were seated the next morning 
at breakfast. 
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“Speak on, my dear,” said he, rather fearing some 
unsuitable request. 

“T wish you would be good enough to tell me how I 
could make myself most like Lady Gayland.” 

“ Make yourself like Lady Gayland! why should you 
wish it?” enquired he, at once struck with the impossi- 
bility of her succeeding in such an attempt. 

“ Because I fee! that I admire her even more than I 
love her, and that is dificult.—So easy in her cleverness 
as she is, and so kind to others—so good as she was to 
me once !” 

“Once! when ?” 

“IT should have eaid always, for she is always kind te 
ne.” 

“ My dear Lucy, I will not pretend to be otherwise 
than much pleased at the desire you have expressed ; 
which shows that you must have taste to appreciate what 
you desire to imitate. But at the same time, believe me, 
there would be nothing more impossible to imitate than 
that ease, or rather, absence of effect in cleverness, which 
struck even you so much in Lady Gayland. You have 
a thousand other charms of your own equally estimable, 
but perhaps the greatest is that perfect nature which is 
incompatible with imitation. One thing, however, I can 
recommend, as you introduced the subject, and think not 
in alluding to it I am reviving, with any unpleasant feel- 
ing, the occurrences of yesterday evening. But if my 
pretty little Lucy need not attempt to be like, as little 
need she endeavour to be unlike, Lady Gayland; and if 
you do not emulate as necessary, as little need you avoid 
as wrong, any thing you observe in that accomplished 
person,” 

“ At any rate if it is only to direct me thus far, I hope 
at least you think that the more [ see of Lady Gayland 
the better.” 

And to this Lucy received no negative from Castle- 
ton. 

Lady Gayland probably deceived herself in the nature 
of the motives and feelings which induced her to acqui- 
esce in the desire, equally obvious on the part both of 
Castleton and Lucy, that their intercourse with her 
should ripen into intimacy. She certainly thought that 
the interest with which Lucy had inspired her, did not 
depend at all upon the person she had married, but that, 
on the contrary, had Castleton married any one else, past 
recollection would have induced her rather to avoid him. 
The singular nature of her first meeting with Lacy, com- 
bined with the strange coincidence of her again crossing 
her path in so different a rank in life, and the mystery in 
which that elevation was involved, would in her imagi- 
native brain have given a romantic charm to the acquaint- 
ance, independent of the fact, that the precise fate which 
must have been so unexpectedly thrust on her, whom 
she had known so forlorn and lonely, was what, till 
lately, she had herself considered as one which was hers 
either to accept or refuse. 

Lady Gayland’s proud spirit, and conscious elevation 
of intellect, would certainly prevent her from long pining 
after one who had appeared to slight her preference; and 
the manner of Castleton’s departure from Naples had 
undoubtedly exposed him to such an imputation. But 
during their mutual residence in Italy, Castleton had 
certainly made a serious impression on one whose heart 
was as sensitive as her fancy was volatile. Sympathy 
of feeling is by no means inconsistent with contrast in 
character. Her exuberant spirits animated his more 
placid sense of enjoyment; and a smile of approbation 
from him conferred more pleasure on her, than the noisy 
applause of others. Her brilliant wit excited his dor- 
mant fancy into more active exertion, which the fastidi- 
ousness of his taste might otherwise have checked; and 
the acknowledged correctness of that taste confined the 
soaring flights of her fancy within the Simits of approval. 
Thus the variety of their genius only elicited, in greater 
perfection, that cultivation of intellect which was equally 
remarkable in both; and whilst rivalry was thus avoided, 
adiniration was reciprocal. 


—— 


CHAPTER LI. 
And looking steadfastly at her, she sighed, 
As if she pitied her for being there, 
A pretty stranger without friend or guide, 


And all abash'd, too, at the general stare. Byron. 


“T have invited a few friends to dine with us,” said 
Castleton, some little time after the incidents of the last 
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chapter. «J suppose you will wish Lady Gayland to be | ed by the prying Peter Spencer, who was also one of 


one. 

«O, by all means,” readily answered Lucy. “I al- 
ways feel so much more at my ease when she is by ; not 
only is she always so kind to me; but wherever she is, 
every one must be occupied with her, so that if I am 
awkward or not, no one has leisure to mark it.” 

Castleton, whose dinners had always been “ recher- 
ché,” as a bachelor, had hitherto felt nervous as to Lucy’s 
being able to pass the critical examination of a long 
London dinner, but at last having for some time not 
detected any glaring impropriety in her deportment, he 
became again desirous to collect his friends around him 
at his own table. 

It has been remarked before, that neither politics, nor 
any of the graver avocatious of life, had ever had much 
charm for Castleton. Society, which to men of more 
active pursuits is but a relaxation, was to him an occu- 
pation. it was the field in which must be maintained 
his position as a critic, connoisseur, and man of unrivaled 
taste. And where society is a métier, the man who 
gives dinners differs as much from one who does not, as 
the ins from the euts in politics—one may earn some 
empty fame, but the other has the real following. 

On the evening of Castleton’s first dinner, Lucy bad 
finished her toilet early. Anxious to gratify her hus- 
band with a change, she had for the first time adopted a 
novelty in her costume—abandoning her usual ringlets, 
she had had her fine hair simply parted across her fore- 
head, adopting this mode, though not so much in the 
fashion, in imitation of Lady Gayland, on whom she had 
often admired its effect. 

Perhaps, generally speaking, it would be as safe to ape 
oddity of conversation without the wit which excites it, 
as to imitate any peculiarity in dress, which might only 
be becoming to its inventor. But in this instance, Lucy’s 
attempt was successful, for the same chaste classical set- 
ting which added elevation to the thought-thronged brow 
of her gifted prototype, suited admirably the simplicity 
of her own pure and innocent countenance. 

Lucy’s first glance at the mirror as she entered the 
drawing-room, convinced her that the effect was favour- 
able, and she waited with the impatience of agreeable 
expectation for Castleton’s opinion, which she had no 
doubt he would express at once upon seeing her. It 
was, therefore, a matter of disappointment to her, that 
when he entered, it was in one of those absent and pre- 
occupied moods in which a man looks at all things with- 
out seeing any. 

Many little harmless artifices did poor Lucy play off to 
endeavour to attract his attention before any of the com- 
pany should arrive, and thus prevent his expressing that 
approbation which she hoped she had earned. She could 
not help thinking that the more she looked at him, the 
more he must look at her, and therefore with a gaze that 
seemed to require reciprocity, kept her eyes fixed on him, 
through all his fidgety and evidently uneasy movemenis. 

The cause of this strange deportment on his part, 
arose from a note he had found, upon his return home, 
from Sir North Saunders, containing an acceptance of 
a verbal invitation he had given him somewhat late to 
dine with him that day. 

The party which he had invited was not a large one, 
though somewhat mixed. The only ladies were Lady 
Gayland and Mrs. Tudor. He had carefully avoided 
any practised scoffers, lest a mangue des convenances, 
on Lucy's part, should unhappily furnish them with a 
ready subject for ridicule on the morrow. But the sight 
of Sir North addressing Lucy, without the slightest sus- 
picion, as a person he had never seen before, always 
gave him comfort, as re-assuring him as to the impossi- 
bility of her ever being recognised as having been con- 
nected with the trial at He had, therefore, on 
meeting Sir North, pressed him to dine with him, and 
on Sir North regretting that bis having asked a friend 
himself, rendered it impossible, Castleton had rather im- 
prudently extended the invitation to the said friend, to 
which Sir North demurred at the time, but had since 
wrote to say—* Proud to present to your more special 
notice—rising young man—particular friend,—Peter 
Spencer.” 

Now not only did Castleton, from all he had heard, as 
well as the little he had seen of Peter Spencer, dislike 
him particularly, but he was also aware, that if ever the 
identity of Lady Castleton with the Lucy Darnell of the 
assizes was to be detected, it was most likely to be effect- 
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the very few people who could recollect her in the for- 
mer situation. He had, therefore, as much as he could, 
avoided that individual, which, as Spencer now affected 
professional practice, and therefore made but rare appa- 
ritions in general society, was not difficult. The pros- 
pect of having brought upon himself such an intrusion 
into his own house, was therefore not agreeable, and he 
was still puzzling himself whether he could with advan- 
tage caution J.ucy particularly, as to her deportment to- 
wards that person, when the opportunity was lost by the 
first knock at the door, which sound roused him from 
his abstraction. He looked at Lucy for the first time 
attentively, and kissed her kindly, saying, “ How very 
much that becomes you! You look so very well, and 
yet so unlike your usual self, that I should think some 
might find it difficult to know you again.” 

The door opening as he said this, he thoroughly expect- 
ed to see shut in the pompous little person of Peter Spen- 
cer; but it was only a punctual artist, a protegé of Cas- 
tleton’s, who was much struck with the appearance of his 
patron’s bride, and enchanted with the idea of so fine a 
subject as a sitter, 

The long twilight of a London summer evening had 
almost ceased to struggle against the artificial darkness 
of the drawing-room ; the company had collected, and 
the shades of night had gathered around them, before 
Sir North and Peter Spencer arrived, and attempted to 
guess their way through an obscure mass of friends and 
fauteuils, to make their obeisance in the direction which 
Castleton’s voice marked as that where was seated their 
indistinguishable hostess. 

When dinner was announced, and Castleton and Lady 
Gayland of course headed the downward procession, 
there ensued a pause in those who were to follow, either 
arising from the darkness or doubtful precedence, or the 
want of some one to marshal the order of march: a 
point in which of course Lucy was profoundly ignoraut. 

“ How absurd!” said Lady Gayland, “the minute 
point to which this mummery is studied in England, 
Men will sometimes draw back in horror from an almost 
offered arm, and avoid the propinquity which can alone 
make the party agreeable to him, for fear it should be 
supposed that he had forgotten that his ancestors only 
fought at Agincourt, whilst there was another man in 
the room whose name was connected with Cressy. In 
that land, where social liberty has survived political re- 
straini, where we have so often met, it is the most recent 
preference, not the most ancient patent, which places 
people.” 

«I, at least, have no right to complain,” said Castle. 
ton, “ who have obtained by one system what I should 
have sought by the other.” 

“ Meaning me: of course you could not help saying 
as much, considering how easily such things are said.” 
“Mr. Spencer, will you sit next Lady Gayland ?” 
said Castleton to him, catching him en passant, anxious 
to fix Lim at a distance from Lucy. 

“Ono!” said Lady Gayland ; «Mr. Mastic, t won’t 
hear of your deserting me. Mr. Mastic here is very 
anxious to study my profile, which Lord Castleton has 
promised to give him an opportunity of doing by being 
very agreeable on the other side; so Mr. Spencer, that 
your presence is impossible—I am in despair”—and 
Peter Spencer proceeded upwards, where he found a 
vacant chair at the other side, within two of Lucy—the 
party, it was stated, not being a very large one, and the 
table circular. 

“ What had I done to deserve that?” asked Lady 
Gayland; “if you bad provided yourself with a silent 
pendant, come questo,” in a lower tone, and glancing at 
Mr. Mastic, “ I might have believed your previous preity 
speech ; but to fix upon me so active a bore, you must 
have determined to devote yourself entirely to Mrs. 
Tudor.” 

Castleton could not give his real reason, and therefore 
merely said, “I always thought Spencer had been rather 
protected by you.” 

« Protected! never: sometimes attacked, but there is 
no luxury one wears out so soon as one’s butt. Like a 
glove, it ought never to be used twice, it becomes so 
easy.” 

Peter Spencer in the mean time, from his new position, 
had every opportunity of observing the fair hostess. The 
first impression was rendered more striking, from the 





blaze of light by which she was now surrounded, so im- 


mediately succeeding the obscurity out of which they 
had groped their way. He had not even seen her at a 
distance among the crowd at Lady Delacour’s ball; the 
only place to which he had been since she came to town, 
At first view he merely retained some indistinct recollec. 
tion of its being a face he had. somewhere before seen; 
and it was only when she spoke that a confused idea of 
the truth broke upon him. She was sitting next Lord 
Stayinmore, who, to those who did not know him, and 
could not venture to treat him as Lady Gayland did, was 
rather a formidable person. In answering his pompous 
questions, Lucy got rather nervous, and there was some. 
thing in the tone of her reply, which recalled to Spen- 
cer’s mind the young girl at the assize town, under the 
examination of his senior, old Mr. Bailey. 

Turning to his next neighbour, he addressed him with: 

“TI can e-spy a most extra-ordinary res-emblance in 
our f-ascin-ating hostess to an unforiunate fe-emale im. 
plicated in a nef-arious transaction in the course of my 
prof-ess-ional career.” 

“ Hum,” said his neighbour, whom the communica- 
tion did not at all interest. 

Finding no encouragement in this quarter, with the 
strange coincidence running in his head, though, as yet, 
without suspecting the identity, he vociferated to Sir 
North, who sat just opposite to him. 

«“ Sir North, was not Lord Castleton in court at that 
most extra-ordinary trial of a case, whose loc-ality was 
in the neighbourhood of H-ornscliff A-b-b-ey ?” 

Castleton, even in the midst of one of Lady Gayland’s 
most brilliant sallies, caught the drawling intonation of 
Spencer making this mal-apropos enquiry ; and before 
Sir North could even finish his reply, “ that he was him- 
self not in court,” he had interposed with, « Mr. Spen- 
cer, a glass of wine—champagne?” But this only 
procured a respite, through the assent, the order, its 
execution, the bow, and the swallow, which completed 
the social libation. Peter Spencer then continued, and 
Castleton could catch just enough of what followed to 
make him uneasy, withvut enabling him to ascertain the 
moment when he could interpose, and yet not bring about 
the very discovery he wished to avoid. 

Who ‘as not sometimes suffered under that worst of 
conversa....as] penances, the feeling obliged to appear to 
listen to your next neighbour, when you cannot help 
catching from a distance disjointed words of some topic 
your peculiar favourite, on which you are most anxious 
either to listen or amuse. But Castleton’s position was 
even worse than this ; for it was Lady Gayland, in her 
most winning mood, who was his next neighbour, and 
it was her he was obliged to neglect, in attempting to 
catch indistinctly the most unwelcome tones of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s disagreeable voice. : 

« Bat, Sir North, though s-atisfactory proof could not 
be then el-icited, I o-pine we shall have the h-anging yet 
of that fellow. Darnell was his name; I have no doubt 
he made away with the u-nkn-own. A _ blood-thirsty 
cut-throat from his birth.” 

“ O no, that he was not!” exclaimed Lucy vehement- 
ly, “ he was the kindest boy that ever breathed, and I 
have no doubt he will still live to do honour to those 
who are kind to him.” 

«“ Your ladyship, then, was personally acquainted with 
him ?” enquired Spencer. 

“ No, not I—Lord Castleton. Yes—why should I 
deny it? No! how should I know? I was only joking 
—ha! ha! ha! O dear, I’m very ili,” cried she, again 
relapsing into a sort of hysterical laugh. 

Her nerves being very much excited by her attempt 
to suppress any appearance of interest in the conversa- 
tion she had overheard ; and then having been incau- 
tiously betrayed into an imprudent speech, by her desire 
to defend George from so harsh a sentence, she at last 
got completely bewildered between her innate desire to 
speak the truth when asked, and her horror at having 
unintentionally committed herself, in a manner which 
she knew would, of all others, be most displeasing to 
her husband. 

Castleton, to whose painfully excited attention all 
this last scene had been but too audible, was hardly 
withheld, even by the imminent danger of an esclandre, 
which such a proceeding might entail, from starting up, 
and, under the plea of i!lness, which Lucy’s own ex- 
pression had rendered plausible, inducing her at once to 
retire. Yet he was afraid that sufficient clue had already 








been given to the pettifogging intellect of Peter Spencer 
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to enable him to connect that sudden illness, which would 
of course become the subject of conversation, with his 
own acute suspicion. Whilst Castleton was still hesi- 
tating, Lucy not yet attempting to recover herself—gene- 
ral attention concentrating upon her, and wonderment 
spreading, as to the cause of her strange state—Lady 
Gayland stretched her beautiful arm towards one of those 
tall, rickety, pagoda-like bonbonniers, which were here, 
as elsewhere, dotted about the circle of the table at cer- 
tain intervals, and lightly touching it with her finger, 
the top heavy machine tipped over with exactly the im- 
petus she intended, and both its circular and globular 
contents rolled far and near, and scattered themselves all 
over the table, and from the direction in which they were 
slyly propelled, they particularly abounded in the neigh- 
pourhood of Peter Spencer. 

«If that had been done on purpose, the mischief could 
not have been more complete. Lord Castleton, can you 
pardon my awkwardness !” said Lady Gayland, who had 
watched the progress of Lucy’s dilemma, knew much 
more of its origin than any of the principal parties 
believed, and had on the spur of the moment devised 
this expedient to divert attention, and relieve Lucy’s 
difficulties. 

« Good comes of evil though,” said she; “I am re- 
warded for my clumsiness by a full view of Mr. Spencer, 
who was hitherto under an eclipse to me, and now does 
he not rise upon me in all his grandeur! Since Marius, 
in the ruins of Carthage, there never was any thing so 
stern or sublime, as he looks amongst the dedris of scat- 
tered sugar plums, and broken bondons.”’ 

That is a happy expression of the French saisir la 
ridicule. But no one knew so well as she did exactly 
the moment to bring into play that faculty which must 
be innate, for no art can teach saisir la ridicule. 

She had, in this instance, both a motive for exertion 
and an object on which to exercise it, and she certainly 
did not spare Peter Spencer. The consequence of which 
was, that not only Lucy had time to recover herself, but 
that her previous confusion was forgotten by the com- 
pany in the impression of the amusement furnished by 
Lady Gayland ; and even Spencer himself d. parted 
with, to the fall, as distinct an idea that he had made 
himself ridiculous, as that he had made Lady Castleton 
uncomfortable. 

—>— 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


For now my love is thawed, 
Which like a waxen image ‘gainst a fire, 
Bears no impression of the thing it was. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The English winter ending in July 

To recommence in August, now was done; 
*Tis the postilion’s paradise ; wheels fly 
On roads east, south, north, west. 

Castleton was much vexed at the danger which Lucy 
had incurred, of discovering all that he most wished to 
conceal; but she seemed to have suffered so much her- 
self, from her imprudence, that he could not find it in 
his heart to upbraid her on the subject. Taking courage 
fiom this forbearance on his part, she ventured the next 
morning to ask him, “ Would it not be better, my dear 
lord, that it should at least be known from how low a 
station your kindness raised me: when, perhaps, people 
would be tvo good natured (or well-bred, as you call the 
same thing) to talk to me on such subjects, since even 
in attempting ta conceal it, such risks are run as ‘my im- 
prudence is always bringing about.” 

“ It is too late to think of that now, Lucy; if all were 
to do over again, I know not how much might remain 
undone. However, if there had not been that unlucky 
adventure blended with our early connection, it might 
perhaps have been better to have owned more ; though I 
then thought your manners, which still appear to me 
wonderful, prevented the necessity of such an avowal. 
But that ill-starred cousin of yours, who has given the 
character of a nest of smugglers to your whole set, ren- 
dered any other course than concealment of your origin 
impossible, Above all, now, you have no idea of the 
avidity with which an awkward story about any one that 
is known is communicated, ‘ Have you heard the strange 
story about Lord Castleton 1° would spread like wildfire ; 
and I should be the laughing-stock of every one who 
spells a Sunday paper, from the Land's End to John o’ 
Groat’s house, 


Byron. 





Lucy, though she would not dispute what she did not 
understand, felt hurt at the slighting mention of the 
home of her youth as a “nest of smugglers.” She 
might indeed have replied, that she was sure no one who 
knew her dear father at Mayton or elsewhere, would 
believe that he could ever have any thing to say to such 
doings. 

But Castleton, fearing nothing but anxiety from pro- 
longing his stay in London, continued, « We have now 
been above two months in London, Lucy ; would you 
dislike the idea of returning into the country ?” 

“OI should like it so much! One thing I should 
wish : do you think you could persuade Lady Gayland 
to come and see us there? I feel so fond of her, and I 
often think she is in many respects a more suitable com- 
panion for you than I am. You both understand the 
same things to talk about. And then, perhaps, if I 
wished just to go to Morden Bay, you could better spare 
me a little while.” 

«“ No, my dear Lucy,” said Castleton, smiling, “that 
would not render it at a!! less difficultto spare you. But 
about the rest do as you like; you shall bave the plea- 
sure of asking Lady Gayland herself: if she comes at 
all, it will be for you.” 

It is not of course to be supposed but that a person of 
Lucy’s natural quickness, though unpractised in obser- 
vation, should have made some progress during the time 
she was in town towards understanding the requisite 
qualifications for her new situation; but unfortunately 
this very quickness madé her only more conscious of her 
manifold deficiencies. A little application, when she 
gave her attention to any one point, like a magnifying 
glass, made its particular form and bearing perfectly dis- 
tinct to her comprehension ; but that very circumstance 
only rendered her more thoroughly aware how vague and 
undefined were to her all other objects on that varied 
horizen, which she indistinctly surveyed from her isolated 
elevation, and the shape in which tkis consciousness of 
her situation most disagreeably occurred to her, was, that 
whilst Castleton wandered freely throug} all these scenes 
to him so familiar, she was herself merely a sort of land- 
mark of the affections, to which he returned at stated 
intervals, rather than his constant companion through 
all the mazes of society, or his active associate in the pur- 
suits of literature. 

This painful sensation of her own unfitness, which 
feeling increased with her efforts to diminish it, was ex- 
pressed by her with much candour to ber friend Lady 
Gayland, while persuading that lady to take up her abode 
with her as soon as possible at Somersby Park. 

« There’s no study, dear Lady Gayland, which does 
me, I am sure, half so much good as hearing you talk. 
What I attempt to teach myself, seems only to show me 
how much more I have to learn. What you tell me, 
seems as if it ought to be as easy to me as it plainly is 
to you. And yet I am afraid that you are just what I 
should find it most difficult to imitate: at least, so Cas- 
tleton thinks.” 

“ Perhaps his wish is father to that thought; there 
may be nothing he would so little like you to resemble.” 

“On the contrary, no one admires you more than 


he does—that I am aware of; and then, too, you are old | 


friends.” 

« For that very reason, perhaps, a little contrast—” 

“How can you say so? You can’t think it. But 
you are always so kind, that I am sure you will let me 
speak a little seriously to you.” 

«« What about, my dear?” asked Lady Gayland, with 
apparently jittle surprise, and perhaps some uneasiness. 

« About myself. I want to consult you on a point 
on which your advice would be of the greatest service 
to me. I need not say that it is my only desire, as well 
as my first duty, to please Castleton. Nobody so well 
as you could tell me how I ought to try for that,” she 
added, with perfect simplicity. 

“Go on—that’s somewhat difficult,” answered Lady 
Gayland abstractedly. 

« Now, when I hear any subject talked of in conver- 
sation about which I know nothing, I never show my 
ignorance, because that Castleton told me to avoid; but 
I treasure up the recollection of it, and endeavour to 
work out the knowledge of it for myself against an- 
other time, But there are some things | cannot learn 
from books, Now if you would let me come to you 
about them—” 

“ Bat why not ask your husband, my dear !” 


“So Ido sometimes, but I don’t think he much likes 
it. Only the other day I heard people say that one of 
their friends was very lucky, for that he got ten thou- 
sand pounds for his wife. {I could not conceive how a 
man could do that. I never heard of such a thing. And 
I asked Castleton to explain, and he said that as I knew 
nothing at all about it, he should be obliged to make a 
very long story—that he was in a hurry, hadn’t time, 
and it didn’t signify. And yet, though he had not time 
for that, when I said just afterwards that I should like to 
have a little black parrot, such as I had seen, he rode a 
long way on purpose to try to get one, at the gardens 
with a long name.” 

“ Zoological ?” 

“Yes; for he is very kind to me, and I hardly can 
form a wish which he does not try to gratify, and yet-—” 

« Yet what!” 

“ Why, when I have taken pains to inform myself on 
any subject, if he is not there, I quite long for an op- 
portunity to bring it out, and watch the conversation for 
that purpose only, and then every one else sees to take 
it quite natural from me. But if I attempt this to Cas- 
tleton I feel quite awkward ; and then he says, ‘ Where 
did you pick that up, my dear Lucy?” and that makes 
me worse. And though at first he osed to seem sur- 
prised if I did not know what others did, now it is quite 
the contrary : he is just as much surprised if 1 do. That 
change is not a good sign, I am afraid. Is it ?” 

“It is impossible to answer these questions directly,” 
seid Lady Gayland ; “difficult to answer them any how 
satisfactorily—delicate fer any one to attempt it—per- 
haps most delicate for me. But yours is a singular—a 
lonely situation. You ask for advice and assistance from 
the only person you think can be of service to you, and 
with the interest I feel in you, Iam unwilling to refuse. 
[ have known Lord Castleton long and well—how long 
and how well it is unnecessary for the present purpose to 
recollect. But circumstances made an observer like my- 
self thoroughly acquainted with his character. His mis- 
fortune is nota common one. His means have always 
been in exaggerated proportion to his ends. Faculties 
which ought to have extended their influences over 
society in its more extended sense of the community, he 
has confined to its more limited definition—company ; 
and he would have been more perfect in all relations as 
a companion, had he also been a statesman, a soldier, a 
philosopher, or even a poet. The human mind does 
not, like the baser metal, accumulate in store; but like 
the physical organs of our frame, from empty craving it 
takes to feed upon itself. In the limited sphere he had 
chosen, as Lord Castleton could not dread defeat, he 
| learnt to despise success, and thence to cavil at its causes. 
| Let me see—what is there I can compare him to, that has 
come within your observation? we went together the 
other night to the pantomime.” 

“ Yes, thank you,” said Lucy, smiling even through 
the interest of this discussion, at the amusement which 
she had then experienced. 

«“ Well, then, his mind is something like the magre of 
harlequin’s wand amongst the chairs and tables, a supe- 
1ior power misapplied to petty purposes, and therefore as 
often perverting and confounding, as improving. This, 
| however, could not apply to the exercise of the affections, 
| except so far as his experience of women as members of 
| the social system has filled his head with general, and in 
, some particular instances most unwarrantable, suspicions. 
|O if a woman could with honest pride feel herself the 
| only object of devotion to such But what of this? it 
|is not to the present purpose. Disgusted with every 
| thing he had seen and imagined of us poor women of the 
| world, he naturally sought the reverse of that which the 
| past had taught him. And in seeking an extreme, of 
| the extent of which he was by no means aware, I have 
| no doubt that the entire novelty of the attempt was ori- 
| ginally its chief recommendation. How singularly for- 
| tunate I think he was, when in embarking in such an 
| undertaking, he met with you, I will notnow say. I am 
| not satisfied that you should so far exceed ali that he had 
| a right tu anticipate, but wish that you should, if possible, 
| realise his most unreasonable expectations. Purity and 
| perfect devotion, those sterling merits whose spontaneous 
| growth he sought in the wilderness, he has found in you 
|in the highest perfection. ‘I'hose other qualities, of 











which he had not previously supposed the want, because 
«ll he had hitherto seen had uniformly possessed them, 
are produced by cultivation, and may be engrafted. 
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London is the place where their absence is most felt, 
their acquirement is most difficult. In the country, 
where you will have him entirely to yourself, you will 
soon find him again what you wish; for Castleton, 
though clear-sighted, is also considerate to the faults of 
those who interest him.” 

«“ But, my dear Lady Gayland, I shall never be able to 
do any thing without your assistance. When you are 
by, I always feel so much bolder. I own I am at all 
times rather afraid of Castleton—that is, afraid more of 
my own feeling than of his showing that I have not 
pleased him. You say that I should have Castleton all 
to myself; and certainly I should be glad to have him 
without the perpetual interruptions of our present mode 
of life, but not without you. No; your presence gives 
me comfort and courage, as well as pleasure.” 

There was a pause of lengthened hesitation on Lady 
Gayland’s part, before she replied to this appeal; but at 
last, to Lady Castleton’s reiterated and anxious entreaty 
of «Now, pray don't refuse me—do come,” she an- 
swered, 

« Well, my dear, then come I will. That is, I will 
stop and see you when I leave town, on my way to the 
watering place, where I mean to spend the autumn,” 


——— 
CHAPTER XLV. 


Downward flies my lord, 


Nodding beside my lady in his carriage; 
Away! away! fresh horses are the word, 
And changed as quickly as hearts after marriage. 


Byron. 


It was with feelings of satisfaction, utterly unmixed 
with regret, that Lucy found herself once more cutting 
her way through that dense mass, which is made up of 
strings of carriages, and clouds of smoke, towards those 
suburbs which upon her entrance had struck her as in- 
terminable. She only felt that she bad Castleton ouce 
more by her side—a pleasure which had daily become 
more rare as their stay in London had been protracted. 
The impression uppermost in his mind, if not so pure 
and unmixed, was upon the whole of a pleasurable na- 
ture. 

The same train of thought recurred to him as had 
produced so much effect upon his then unsettled opi- 
nions soine years back, when upon leaving town at that 
season he had first sought Morden Bay, and had for the 
first time beheld the present partner of his fate; and as 
these feelings returned in almost their original freshness, 
they chased away all the more unworthy causes of re- 
pining, which the frivolous habits of the world had fos- 
tered; and for the time all anxieties dependent upon a 
false sense of shame at her former position no longer 
interfered with well-merited admiration of her excellent 
virtues, and transcendent beauty, and grateful confidence 
in her unbounded devotion to himself. He even looked 
back with something like contempt at the perpetual unea- 


siness under which he had laboured, Jest the extreme | 


fowness of her origin should be discovered, and was now 
ashamed of having been so much ashamed of some of 
her unpractised mistakes. 

One littleness, though, he could not help clinging to. 
It was still a great satisfaction to hii, that the dreaded 
discovery had not been gossiped amongst his servants, 
He would of all things have disliked that the daily talk 
of these from whom he looked for habitual respect, should 
turn upon the fact of their mistress having been, what 
they would call, “no better than themselves.” As for 
the world, he knew enough of it to be aware that there 


his principal difficulties and dangers were past. The | 


world had been peculiarly disposed to criticise the first 
debit of a new denizen nearly connected with one to 
whose taste that world hadWong yielded a forced allegi- 
ance. Another season, and detraciion would find sume 
more stirring game than one so inoffensive as Lucy. 
Amidst these topics for satisfaction, almost for self- 
gratulation, one unpleasant doubt did obtrude itself. 
‘Though the care of the world would no longer molest his 
eujoyment, was he quite certain that he should himself 
eontinue perfectly contented with the success of his ex- 
periment! Was she the companion he required? He 
started in anger at himself as this hitherto fleeting and 
shapeless suspicion assumed the form of a substantial 
doubt, and, as chasing it impatiently away, he cast upon 
her a look of affection and encouragement, she best an- 
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swered the appeal, and removed for the time all traces of 
painful impression, by discussing with ease and spirit 
the pleasure she should derive from again beholding 
Somersby, and recalling with accuracy the favourite 
spots within his domain which they had together fre- 
quented, during their last residence there. As these 
were the outward images then uppermost in his mind, he 
gladly obliterated in this fortunate reciprocity, those 
ideas which had before intruded themselves. 

The circumstances of the first few days at Somersby 
seemed to continue the illusion, (if illusion it was,) that 
the qualifications of bis partner for life left him nothing 
to desire. ‘The weather was beautiful, and with elastic 
step aud cheerful countenance she accompanied him 
every where, participating in all bis plans and entering 
into all his improvements. But persons, however strong, 
cannot stroll through the whole day; and Lucy before 
she left London had, with good reason, been recommend- 
ed not to over fatigue herself; so a pony-phaeton was 
put in requisition, and this enabled them to extend their 
excursions, and protract their enjoyment; but our fickle 
climate will sometimes frown on pony-phaetons even in 
August. There came « wet week, and they were con- 
fined to the house, and immured in the library. This 
was an unlucky /ocale for Lucy ; but it had always been 
used as the common morning-room, and she felt lonely 
if she did not see Castleton, even through Ais eyes were 
fixed on his book. 

Had Castleton been alone, his study would have been 
all-sufficient to him ; but being, as it were, thus contin- 
ually in company, there was hardly any thing he read, by 
which some train of thought was not awakened in his 
ever active imagination, which be longed at once to com- 
municate, It was not that he was anxious captiously to 
criticise, or to find fault, but he was often eager to illus- 
trate and to impart the beauties that struck bim; and as, 
with this desire, he looked upon his uninformed com- 
panion, he felt the hopelessness of such an attempt. If 
it was a book of science, in vain would he comment 
upon the extension of that, of which she neither knew 
the rudiments nor the terms—if of fiction, equally beyond 
her reach were the least soaring flights of fancy—if of 
satire, she was equally little cognisant of the persons por- 
trayed, or aware of the foibles for which they were ridi- 
culed. He had once before indulged in the social cus- 
tom of blending conversation with his reading; the pre- 
cedent was an ominous one. It had been at Rome. 
When persons familiarly known to each otber live un- 
der the same roof in a foreign hotel, their intercourse is 
naturally on an easy footing, and much time will some- 
| times be spent together by that facility of gliding, un- 
| asked, in and out of apartments, which never could have 
| been demanded under the well-drilled form of “ a knock- 
| and-ring” London visit. When the intimacy of friend- 
| ship thus confirms the interest of a warmer feeling, it is 
| a delightful, but a dangerous habit. 

Castleton had in this manner spent the most of many 
| mornings in Lady Gayland’s, They did not then think 
it necessary, under these circumstances, always to talk, 
to the exclusion of books; but they often found it agree- 
able to mix up reciprocal remarks on their reading. And 
some of these most animated and interesting discussions 
| had arisen out of casual observations excited by some 
| passage which had forcibly struck them in the perusal ; 
| and whether these conversations took the turn of excited 
| enthusiasm, or refined criticism, their uniform effect was, 
| that the parties engaged in them separated mutually bet- 
| ter pleased with each other. In the course of the last 
| week, Castleton had frequently ventured, in some of the 
| lighter works with which he had been engaged, to read 
short extracts to Lucy, explaining and recommending 
| the whole book to her perusal. ‘This desire she always 

immediately complied with; but her attention was ever 
| fixed, and her memory exerted in the discovery of these 

particular passages, which he happened accidentally to 
| have cited; and, in this pursuit, her eye would wander 
over whole lines of print, as a travelier would over lines 
| of hedge and ditch by the road side, noting nothing by 
| the way, in search of one only object. 
The fact was, as has been stated before, that her 
| mother had always, at that age when the taste is acquir- 
| ed, discouraged reading as unprofitable. And her aunt, 
| not feeling herself at liberty to interfere directly with the 
| system of her mother, had rather selected passages adapt- 
| ed to her capacity, and facilitated even these by her 
| explanations, than encouraged her in any independent 











course of reading. Alice Darnell’s plan had had the 
effect upon her niece’s mind, of a sort of intellectual 
“swimming in corks.” Now deprived. of this artificial 
aid, she felt more thau ever the utter helplessness of her 
ignorance. She had been enabled by these means to 
dabble gracefully in shallows ; but was utterly incapable 
of venturing unassisted on the wide ocean of knowledge, 

A week had passed in this way; the mornings and 
most of the evenings devoted to study on the part of 
Castleton, and the same time consumed by Lucy, in vain 
attempts to toil after him in the few books, which, on 
reading himself, he thought it possible to recommend to 
her. She had, in making the effort, no other object in 
view, but endeavouring to please him, by appearing to 
understand his remarks; and in this she had too often 
failed ; for, though gratified, at first, by thinking that she 
had remarked the same points which had struck bim, he 
was again disappointed, when he went on to ask ber 
opinion upon other parts, which perhaps had made as 
strong an impression upon himself, though, from the 
consciousness that she was unacquainted with the book, 
he had not communicated that inipression. He some- 
times found, that except those passages to which he had 
directed her attention, all the rest of the work, connected 
with which these isolated passages acquired a redoubled 
value, had produced no more effect upon her, than if her 
eyes had never glanced over its pages. 

One afternoon, he had accidentally taken up the 
“ Promessi Sposi” of Manzoni, (that only child of the 
old age of Italian literature.) The copy in his hand was 
the original one, which he had not seen since he had first 
read it with delight in Italy. The marks that had either 
been made by himself, or another, of admiration of the 
most sterling, though, perhaps, not the most palpable 
beauties of this work of true genius, were still visible 
upon the pages before him, and recalled the scene, and 
the occasions on which they were made; and when the 
thought recurred, but for his own over-fastidious feeling, 
and perverted imagination, what might now have been 
his lot, he turned on Lucy a look, in which disappoiat- 
ment was perhaps too legibly written; for she interpreted 
it at once into a desire for some change; ond imagin- 
ing such to be his wish, she asked him if he did not 
think “it was now fine enough to take a stroll out of 
doors ?” 

The weather had certainly shown symptoms of set- 
tling: the clouds had first lightened, then dispersed ; and 
now the sun, successfully struggling through the dappled 
sky, already played on the sparkling drops, which the 
gentle breeze began to shake from the dripping leaves. 

Castleton rose from his chair, glad to snap the chain 
of thought which bound his spirit to no good purpose ; 
and throwing up the window, the enjoyment of all exter- 
nal sources of pleasure seemed suddenly restored. 

Every inducement combined to tempt them forth. 
The mingled odour of the freshened herbage, and of the 
grateful flower-garden beneath, breathed through the 
atmosphere one varied fragrance. The cheerful song of 
the feathered tribe sounded as an irresistible invitation to 
all living things, to share with them in rejoicing at the 
restored reign of nature. 

“ Yes, dear Lucy,” said Castleton, encircling her waist, 
“get on your bonnet, and we shall have a delightful 
walk.” 

As he said this, the grinding of carriage wheels 
through the rain-soaked gravel was heard, and a well- 
packed traveling equipage appeared in sight. 

«© I do believe that is Lady Gayland,” said Lucy, 
clapping her hands with delight, «and now you won't 
want for amueement.” 

And Lady Gayland it certainly was. She had been 
expected shortly, but the precise day was not known ; 
and as she had paid another visit since she left town— 
and no lady was ever expected to comprehend the irregu- 
larities of a cross-courtry post—her arrival before her 
own announcement of herself was very pardonable. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


The mellow autumn came, 
And with it came the promised guest. 

There’s not an hour 
Of day or dreaming night, but I am with thee; 
There's not a wind but whispers of thy name ; 
And not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon, 
But in its hues or fragrance tells a tale 
Of thee. 
Thou canst not teach me to forget. 


How slight and almost imperceptible a change of 
position, how small and almost unintentional a step in 
advance, will sometimes suddenly open our eyes to the 
inevitable tendency of a course of conduct which we 
have been, up to that point, pursuing in blind security ! 
Lady Gayland, acute and clear-sighted as she was for 
others, was in her own case often the creature of impulse, 
acting without consideration, upon the first generous 
feeling, and reasoning upon its collateral bearings when 
too late to retract. 

The carriage had been checked a moment for admis- 
sion, at the spot where the lodge leading to Somersby- 
park was situated, on the great road. “Ah! nous voila 
donc, Miladi,” exclaimed Angelique to her mistress, 
thus breaking the confused reverie in which that lady 
had long been indulging. 

«“ Nous voila donc, indeed,” thought Lady Gayland, 
as the iron gates opened to receive them ; “ and strange 
indeed that it should be so:” and for the first time all 
those reasons which rendered it so peculiarly «trange, 
that she should, under such circumstances, be Castieton’s 
guest, forced themselves upon her attention the more 
irresistibly, that they had been so long suppressed or 
avoided. True, the ostensible motives of her visit were 
plausible enough. Her early acquaintance with Lucy, 
and subsequent renewal of it, under circumstances which 
had entailed a continuance of that protection of her, 
which, in the first instant, she had beneficially extended, 
the exclusive confidence which Lucy had reposed in her, 
the helpless dependence which she had expressed upon 
her advice and assistance; the anxiety with which she 
clung to her companionship as her best hope of happi- 
ness,—all these would have rendered her presence of the 
ulmost service to any but the wife of Castleton. 

Castleton’s manner to her in London had never been 
such as necessarily to excite suspicion that his feelings 
were not subdued. The two strongest exceptions to the 
general discipline of his deportment have been given— 
the one, their first meeting at Lady Delacour’s ball—the 
other, his anxious inquiry at the opera after a certain 
gentleman whom he had left at Naples. But his usual 
manner towards her was calm, apparently unconstrained, 
and even common-place. 

Lady Gayland, as she never occupied herself much 
with the conceras of others, was not perfectly aware of 
the rapidity with which the heartless and the fickle can 
sometimes, in the sunshine of society, force the artificial 
growth of indifference; yet she had heard instances, 
when, without explanation, hands that had last been 
pressed to throbbing hearts had next met in the life- 
less contact ef common courtesy, and lips which had 
last tremblingly faltered forth a passionate farewell, when 
next seen had without emotion been compressed into a 
cold and simpering greeting. 

But though Lady Gayland knew that such things had 
been—though there was nothing obtrusively »bvious in 
Castleton’s manner to herself, to contradict, and every 
thing in the mere act of his subsequent marriage to con- 
firm, the idea that he furnished another instance of the 
easy forgetfulness of man, yet had she no internal con- 
viction of that kind by which to regulate her conduct. 

To those gifted individuals who unite acute sensibility 
with keen observation, and have ever brought those 
rarely united powers of the mind and heart to bear upon 
the conduct and character of a beloved object, there are 
open many hidden sources utterly unmarked by the mil- 
lion, from which the most infallible impressions are 
derived. It may be the accent of a casual word, dropped 
in common conversation, or the character of a stolen 
glance, darted through mingling crowds; which in spite 
of intervening years, and altered circumstances—oppor- 
tunities apparently neglected, and other engagements 
since contracted, in defiance of all probability, and in 
opposition to almost undeniable evidence,—will vibrate 
to the inmost recesses of the heart, the certain conscious- 
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ness that all is not forgotten. And such a consciousness 
had Lady Gayland sometimes, ir spite of herself, felt that 
Castleton had not even yet become indifferent to her. 
All the scattered indications from which she collected 
this conviction, and which she had hitherto as much as 
possible driven from her mind, now presented themselves 
one after another to her recolleciton, as her carriage 
whirled rapidly towards the front of the house. 

“ And why, then, am I here ?” she asked herself, now 
the question came too late. Half the debates in the 
secret conclave of the human mind are conducted after 
the question has been put and carried ; and reason often 
returns after the event, in company with repentance, in- 
stead of sticking (to speak parliamentary) to his, proper 
pair, decision. 

In this instance, Lady Gayland’s somewhat tardy self- 
enquiry, “ Why am I here,” was answered by Lucy, 
who, as the door of the carriage opened, rushed down 
the steps to greet her with— 

“O how delighted I am to see you! how good it is of 
you to come, and even sconer than we expected you !” 

Castleton’s reception of Lady Gayland was exactly 
what might be expected from a practised man of the 
world, who had had time, since seeing her carriage from 
the window, to prepare for appearing as glad to see her 
as became him, without betraying how much more than 
that quantum of satisfaction he might feel. 

As Lucy, at his desire, conducted Lady Gayland to 
her own apartment, she repeated, as she clung fondly to 
her arm,— 

“I’m so very glad you are come; and so, I can assure 
you, is Castleton also, though, perhaps, you don’t think 
he shows it enough ; but he has been rather dull, poring 
over books morning and evening, fur we have had sad 
wet weather: but now you are come, you can talk to 
him as he likes, and he will soon be gay again.” 

When Lucy was returning, having left Lady Gayland 
in her own room, an accident occurred which led to much 
conversation in one part of the house, though its effect 
was not immediately known in the drawing room. In 
passing through’ the gallery she met Lady Gayland’s 
maid, Ma’mselle Angelique, whom she had not seen 
since their drive from Hornscliff to Mayton. In the 
good-natured impulse of the moment, Lucy, only recol- 
lecting that the person before her had once been kind to 
her, when she needed kindness, seized her hand with 
warmth, saying, 

“ How do you do? Iam very glad to see you again.” 

At first Angelique drew back confused, thinking there 
must be some mistake. 

«“ Pardon, Miladi, ce n’est que moi. Mon Dieu! mais 
est il possible! la petite de poni chaise. Ah! milles 
pardons, miladi, si j’ose un instant me rappeller de vous.” 
And with her best courtesy she passed on, leaving Lucy, 
with the returning consciousness that she had betrayed 
herself in a manner that would not be pleasing to Cas- 
tleton. 

Angelique began at once to touch upon her discovery 
to her mistress, but there she found her garrulity more 
suddenly checked than it usually was on indifferent sub- 
jects. At the same time, as Lady Gayland knew that, 
by making a mystery, she would only increase the desire 
to communicate, ehe laid no injunctions of silence upon 
her attendant, who accordingly, as soon as dismissed, 
went down into the housekeeper’s room, with— 

“De ting of the world the most astonish! Je suis 
petrifie. I was made a stone, je ne’en reviens plus—and 
I never come back from it more.” 

This of course led to much further cross-questioning 
and gossiping, and Castleton had first the happiness of 
finding how generally the story was known, when, some 
little time afterward, he found fault with his housekeeper 
for some deficiency in her duty, she excused herself un- 
der the pretence of having meant to please “ my lady.” 
And when Castleton rather pettishly replied that he de- 
sired she would not think of consulting my lady on 
that sort of subject, he was punished by her impudently 
adding, 

“To Le sure, my lord, I don’t suppose my lady is 
like to know what’s what.” 

When, upon this, he indignantly asked what she 
meant by such impertinence, to get herself out of the 
scrape, the blame was, naturally enough, laid on Mamselle 
Angelique, both as a strange servant and a foreigner, 
and the whole stury thus came out. 





land, so to conduct the course of their conversation, that 
Lucy might be enabled to bear them company. But it 
evidently, to all parties, was an effort, and not always a 
successful one. Sometimes irresistibly borne along by 
the current of old recollections, Castleton and his guest 
were launched into the wide sea of imagination—an 
element into which Lucy was not fitted to follow them ; 
she therefore was soon stranded by the way, and sat 
watching them in silent security. 

But there was ene casual circumstance that contri- 
buted to throw Lady Gayland more exclusively into the 
society of her former friend. Whilst they were in the 
house, of course wherever she was, there Lucy was like- 
wise. But, as has been before observed, Lady Gayland 
was passionately fond of riding: Lucy, on the contrary, 
never much used to it, and always timid on horseback, 
was at present prevented from attempting to mount, by 
reasons which are understood in all families. But Cas- 
tleton had upon their marriage provided her with a de- 
lightful horse, and this she now pressed Lady Gayland 
to use. This, to one who had all her life been an inve- 
terate horse-woman, was too tempting an offer to be re- 
fused, and accompanied by Cuastleton, she made the trial 
of the new horse, which seemed to have been attended 
with great success, for from that time promenades were 
repeated daily,—the weather continuing as propitious, 
as it had been unfavourable before the arrival of the 
visiter. 

What shall we call that state of sympathy which, 
while it seems soo serious to settla into a mere firtation, 
is as yet by no means systematised into a fiaison? But 
call it what we may, that is the peculiar stage, when 
| there is nothing so dangerous as @ féte-d-téte on horse- 
back. Whilst every advance is still attended with doubt 
and incertitude, the attempt is encouraged by apparent 





facilities of retreat; in a room, the moment which must 
| sooner or later, when the door wi!l have to be opened 
| and closed behind one of the parties, is always a matter 
| of dread, and in anticipation checks many a hasty move ; 
| but here there is no such awkward epoch to come. All 
is every instant changing around. An affected stumble 
on the part of the horse may conceal a real false step of 
his rider; and an ill received hint may be obliterated in 
a canter, 

But to speak seriously, there is something in a téte-d- 
téte ride through a fine country, which, when a predis- 
position to confidence between man and woman has 
existed, considerably tends to ripen it. As to Castleton 
and his guest, their relative situation was such as to 
leave them nothing to confide. They had neither of 
them any designs to advance, but if they could not thus 
avail themselves of the advantages of the present, it was 
unfortunate that they should have so apt an occasion to 
regret the past, for it was thus they had wandered in 
other days, beneath southern skies, with brighter pros- 
peets and with better hopes. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
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This mode of life had continued for many more days 
than either of them would retrospectively have imagined 
to have elapsed since its commencement. And in the 
course of it many topics which should have been alto- 
gether avoided, had every day imperceptibly been ap- 
proached more nearly, and with greater effort evaded. 

One day Lady Gayland, principally from a desire to 
fix her attention upon some extraneous and indifferent 
subject, had requested to be allowed in their next ride to 
mount Castleton’s own horse, instead of the more docile 
creature procured for Lucy, which she pronounced too 
sluggish. Castleton was at first rather afraid to assent, 
as his beautiful animal, though perfectly tractable under 
his skilful management, had only lately exchanged the 
turf for the road. But as the groom reported that the 
essay of the petticoat had been perfectly satisfactory, 





During the social intercourse of the succeeding days, 


and as Lady Gayland was a most fearless horse-woman, 
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insferred from the horse to their discourse, which 
h the more animated of the two, as no animal 
re sleepy than a spirited horse will sometimes be, 

when left to himself, with the reins upon his neck. 

The origin of this, as of many other interesting con- 
versations, was commonplace. We need not perhaps 
ven so far back as when, in reply to some dis- 
Gayland’s part, Castleton said, “ You 
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nember,” interrupted Lady Gayland, 


‘So ihat they have not been, nor will be——’ 


what ’—what is the word whose indispensable presence 
at the point of the stanza alone excuses such a botching 
rhyme as discovers 2?” 

Lovers,” answered Castleton. To be sure he says 
they should never have been, but then I think it was his 
own negative experience, limiting his opinion of the so- 
cial qualities of poor human nature which warped his 
judg In introducing my quotation I should have 
said even Byron sings—for I think he never had, nor I 

it in bis nature to have, a female friend.” 


nent. 


— 
is a kind and a grateful brother to a fond and 
an indulgent sister, that was all.” 

‘ Poor Byron ! who so philosophic a guide for others— 
who so practical a blaunderer for himself—in search of the 
sources of happiness?” 

«“ Others, without his talent to commemorate their 
wayward inconsistencies, may have thought as deeply 
and mistaken as thoroughly,” answered Castleton, in a 
tone of bitterness, 

«A female friend! ‘tis almost an impossibility,” con- 
tinued Lady Gayland, still generalising the conversa- 
what stage of our existence could such a 

its date? Asa girl? No! You men gene- 
rally treat girls either as flirts or fools, and wilfully shut 
your eyes to the study of that character of which a spe- 
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rself,” interrupted Castleton, “you need 
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vowan’s part in courtship is, you mast recollect, 
ssive one: we must ever Wait till we are asked.” 
‘Yet who but a fool or a coxcomb would ever ven- 
1 proposal unless pretty certain that his suit would 
i be displeasing ; and does not that render it equiva- 
lent to a refusal, when a woman tortures by indications 
of indifference? What would I now give that you had 
never misled me!” 
Lord Castleton, I will not say how much I regret 
should have introduced a subject which may in- 
our intercourse. For that your society is agree- 
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that former days must ever be mentioned between us. 
How did | then mislead you 1?” 
«I know that I ought not to have recurred to this 


topic, nor, believe me, had I any previous intention of | 


doing s0; but now it is as well that I should explain, in | 
' change with me again!” anxiously exclaimed Castleton, 


doing which I own there may be more to excuse in my- 
self than to blame in you. But you knew me thorough- 
ly—my over sensitive fastidious nature; why then did 
you torture me with an apparent preference of Frank 
Melmoth? I knew that he was every way unworthy of 


you, but I construed your whole conduct into an inter- | 


nal struggle betwee your judgment, which still held out 


on my side, and your heart, which had already yielded | 
| courage rose with the emergency, he at length brought 


to him.” 


«“ Would any man but yourself have so interpreted it? | 


Do you believe even Frank Melmoth, with all his cox- 
combry, so read it?” 

« Perhaps not; but still he was indefatigable in per- 
suading me that such was the construction all parties 
must put upon your conduct. Trifles light as air are, 
you know, sometimes—I need not particularise—the 
earliest violets which I had promised, and procured for 
you, were boastfully displayed in his button-hole at the 
ball, the same evening. Eager for an explanation, you 
refused the request I therefore made to be set down at 
home by you, yet afterwards you consented to convey 
him. The next night st the opera was my last, and 
served to convince me that your preference upon all in- 
different points was decidedly his, and that if there was 
still a doubt upon your mind, it was my position, not my 
personal merits, which maintained it.” 

« And if the first part of your supposition had been 
well founded, think not your position would have main- 
tained that doubt a moment. But first to answer your 
last instance; had I conveyed you home, who had a 
carriage of your own in attendance, it would have been 
a measure—and how much I might be aware that you 
were anxious for an explanation—it was not my business 
so pointedly to facilitate it. When afterwards the poor, 
needy, half-drowned creature begged for a lift, it would 
have been positive cruelty to have sent him under the 
spouts in such a deluge as was then pouring down. Be- 
sides, do you not know, with us women there is no such 
universal patentee of exclusive privileges as indifference. 
As to your other accusation, the transfer of your flowers, 
in that, too, I was perfectly innocent. They were left 
by you upon my table. You know how easy the en- 
trance into apartments at an hotel abroad always is. 
Frank Melmoth volunteered a visit—I was in my own 
room. My spirits, so far as society is concerned, seldom 
fail me; but I own I did then feel quite unequal to re- 
A long time has elapsed, and too many 
changes occurred since then, for it to be expected that I 
should recollect exactly what the reflections were which 
then overpowered me; but as if it were but yesterday, 
the feelings which then so unnerved me, are even now 
as then fresh before me—but I have strength to drive 
them hence. One word in concluding my explanation : 
I sent an excuse to Melmoth, declining to see him: in 
revenge, he carried off my violets, leaving me instead a 
few doggrel couplets, which I own I do not recollect so 
well as the other parts of the transaction; but,” added 
she, forcing a smile, “I know there was a string of 
rhymes, something about flowers—hours—powers. I 
have done— 


‘The very head and froat of my offending 
Hath this extent. No more.’” 


“ Fool! dolt! idiot that lam!” exclaimed Castleton. 
“For this, then, and no more, have I, with all my 
boasted superior discrimination, cast aside my happiness 
for ever.” 

“Nay,” said Lady Gayland, «I must not even now 
permit you to speak thus: nor ever allow myself to 
touch on these topics again, And now let us turn our 
own and our horses’ heads homewares. You have a 
home, and to that ‘tis time we bend both our thoughts 
and our course.” 

So saying, and anxious at once to close the conversa- 
tion, her impatience as a woman got the better of her 
usual diseretion as an equestrian, Turning her horse 
round, she at the same time struck him smartly with her 
whip. ‘Thus unexpectedly roused from that torpor in 
which perhaps he bad been indulging visions of former 
triumphs on the turf, and fancying that the same exer- 
tions were required of him, the fiery animal started 





eagerly forward. She checked him firmly with the curb; 
but, unused to the severity of that bit, this only made 
him plunge so violently as to require all her presence of 
mind and skill in riding to maintain her seat.” 

« For heaven’s sake let me take hold of his head, and 


jumping off for that purpose. But io violently shaking 
his head, in impatience at the sharpness of the bit, Lady 
Gayland’s borse had detached the curb-chain from the 
hook: this dangling loose, only maddened him the 
more; he became perfectly unmanageable, and after 
plunging three or four times, more furiously than ever, 
though without unseating or even agitating her, whose 


down his head, and bearing upon the now powerless bit 
with a dead determined pull, he bounded irresistibly on- 
wards at full speed over the echoing turf. 

What state of mental suspense could equal in agony 
that of Castleton during these dreddful moments ?— 
What, compared to his feelings, are those of the patient 
whilst the surgeon is sharpening his knife? or of the 


| self-conscious criminal, when the death-bearing verdict 


is about to be pronounced? For let us do poor human 
nature the justice to own, that the fear-fraught sensa- 
tions of such a moment far surpass in intensity those 
which any merely selfish sufferings could produce. This 
might still have been the case had he been only the 
friend he professed himself: but be was never so well 
aware how much dearer she was to him than he would 
have owned to himself, as when even the recently ac- 
quired conviction, that by his folly he had fost her heart, 
was superseded by the all-engrossing fear, that by his 
indiscretion be had endangered her life. And in his 
anguish he felt that there was no earthly sacrifice at 
which he would not purchase her precious safety. 

At the time Lady Gayland’s horse broke away, he 
had already dismounted, which caused a moment’s de- 
lay in following her. His first impulse was digging his 
spurs into his own more sluggish beast to attempt to 
come up with her. But he was too well aware of the 
comparative speed of the two animals, which had before 
been tried on other fields, not to know that this was im- 
practicable, as long as the fleetest and the foremost 
spurned from beneath him the ground he hardly seemed 
to touch. Therefore, with eyes constantly fixed on the 
object of all his anxieties, and a countenance as haggard 
as if the dreaded calamity had already happened, he had 
only to follow as best he might, pressing to the utmost 
his own panting steed. 

There were various extensive grass-rides between 
avenues in the wide-spreading domains of Somersby 
Park; bat as these intersected the open space of turf, 
and as Lady Gayland’s horse, in its self-directed course, 
had either to cross or break into these between the trees, 
each was a fresh source of alarm to Castleton. But as 
yet bis undaunted rider still maintaining her self-posses- 
sion, had succeeded so far in guiding him as to steer him 
clear of any of these dangers. At last he rushed into 
the long avenue which conducted straight to the front of 
the house. Thus, therefore, many perils were now past, 
but the worst Castleton anticipated was still to be feared, 
from the concussion with which, sooner or later, his 
speed must meet a sudden check; and this dread in- 
creased as he marked how, without the slightest symptom 
of tiring, he still pursued his passionate career. What 
would not Castleton have given at that moment for 
wings, to dart over the short but still increasing space 
between them ? so disgusted was he with the inadequate 
efforts of bis own flagging and jaded animal, that he 
even madly meditated throwing himself off, and endea- 
vouring by his own exertions to reach her. 

Within a handred yards of the front of the house, 
the flying steed had now arrived-in safety, and Iady 
Gay!and was already collecting all ber remaining strength 
to pull him up with one last attempt, without recollect- 
ing that at that point a by-path conducted throuzh a 
surubbery, at right angles to the stables. For this the 
horse made, with a sudden spring sideways. Lady Gay 
land, little prepared for so unexpected a turn, lost her 
balance, and as the jerk she had at the same time given 
caused him to flounder in the same direction, she bad 
not opportunity to recover herself, and was thrown with 
vivlence against the shrubs on one side of the road. 

Castleton, from the angle that the road had taken, and 
the thickness of the shrubbery, had not actually seen 
the accident, but arriving a few seconds afterwards, with 
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horror he beheld lying apparently lifeless on the spot 
where she had fallen. 

Throwing, Wimself from his own horse, and rushing 
to her, he*faised her gently in his arms, and laying her 
head’6h his shoulder whilst he supported her waist with 
his trembling hand, he gazed anxiously in her face, to 
mark the least symptom of returning animation, but as 
yet she lay there with the stiffness of a corpse ; her eyes 
were completely closed, and their long dark lashes seem- 
ed to press upon her cheek. “She’s dead—she’s dead, 
and I have killed her!” he wildly cried. As he said this 
her eyes for an instant opened, though only with a dull 
unconscious stare; and the hand he held grasped his 
convulsively. Look up once again!—For my sake 
live, my best beloved, my own adored Geraldine!” He 
paused in vain, hoping that these passionate exclama- 
tions might again wake her into life. A deep drawn 
breath from: behind was the only sound which in reply 
struck bis ear. He turned round in the direction from 
whence that sound proceeded, and within two paces of 
him—colourless and motionless as a statue—beheld the 
figure of his wife! 


—— 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


This may be nature: when our friends we lose, 
Our altered feelings aiter to our views, 

What in their tempers teased us, or distressed, 
Is with our anger, and the dead, at rest. 

And much we grieve, no longer trial made, 
For that impatience which we then displayed. 
Now to their love, and worth of every kind, 

A soft compunction turns the afflicted mind ; 
Virtues neglected then, adored become, 


And graces slighted, Llossom on the tomb. CRABBE. 


Lucy had been standing at the window of her own 
apartment, watching for the return of the equestrians, 
and from hence she had first seen with amazement the 
pace at which Lady Gayland was returning ; Castleton 
not, as usual, attending closely on her, but lingering 
some distance in the rear. It was not until she had seen 
the violent manner in which the horse had bolted for the 
stables, that the truth broke upon her. She then became 
dreadfully alarmed, and would have been at once upon 
the spot, but that her agitation impeded her tottering 
steps, ¢ 

Castleton was, as may be supposed, painfully anxious 
to ascertain whether Lucy had heard the unguarded ex- 
pressions which he had incautiously dropped, but there 
was nothing in her immediately subsequent conduct, 
from which he could form a guess whether this had been 
so or not. She assisted with zeal and alacrity in every 
thing that was necessary to be attempted to bring Lady 
Gayland to her senses, and arranged, in concurrence 
with Castleton, the manner in which she had best be 
conveyed to the house. 

The servants had by this time collected, upon the 
alarm of seeing the two horses return without riders to 
the stables. The removal to the house was effected with- 
out difficulty, which seemed to confirm the hope that no 
limb was fractured ; and_in the shortest possible space of 
time, the best medical advice was procured., The sur- 
geon expressed a fear, from the state of torpor in which 
she remained, that there might be a concussion of the 
brain, and, above all things, enjoined the strictest quiet, 
and that she should be left to the care of her own maid. 

It was not till Lucy was thus dismissed from any 
further attendance, that she owned that she herself was 
far from well; though, indeed, her countenance (now 
first observed) showed that she was suffering acute pain ; 
all that night she was in considerable danger, and the 
oo morning produced the premature birth of a dead 
child. 

Castleton, kind and affectionate in his nature, was, as 
may well be supposed, driven almost distracted by her 
fearful state; aggravated as his anxieties were, by the 
idea that he had himself been the cause of the calamity. 
During some of the moments in which it was thought 
most doubtful how it might end, Lucy kept constantly 
Tepeating to her husband, “It was only the fright—it 
was the fright. I thoughtshe was killed, and that fright- 
ened me so—but that was all:’” and this anxious dis- 
avowal of any other cause of agitation, made Castleton 
only the more fear that it was too probable she had 
heard the expressions into which his alarm had betrayed 


Perhaps the perfect quiet in which Lady Gayland | loss which he now 30 deeply ‘felt. Feeble as Luey still 


was necessarily left, contributed as much as any thing | was, this excited an immediate ‘and anxious desire to go 


to her progressive recovery. Lucy was, of course, un-| to him without delay, and she pressed her request wpon 
able, for some time, to go near her, and she availed her- | Castleton more earnestly than she had previously done 
self of the strict rules of English decorum, to exclude | any wish, of the favourable reception of which she was 
Castleton also, as long as she was confined to her own | not certain. Castleton was too much touched with her 
room. | present depression of spirits, and, consequently, too 

As soon as she was sufficiently re-established to be | anxious to accede to any desire of hers, to start any 
able to move, Lady Gayland announced that circum- | other difficulty than his fears that her strength might 


stances prevented her from any longer delaying her | not be equal to the undertakin 

departure. She took an affectionate leave of Lucy, and | Morden Bay, it will be recollected, was in a very re- 
an unmarked farewell of Castleton. In answer to Lucy's | mote and secluded sifuation: there was only one ear. 
enquiries, whether she still felt any ill effects from her | riage road to it, the same hy which the pic-nic party bad 
fail, she replied in the negative; professing, at the same | returned to Hornscliff, and that, besides being very rough 
time, that she had no particular recollection of the cir- | and difficult, was exactly in an opposite direction to the 


cumstances which accompanied the accident. This | place at which they were at present residing. It was 


oblivion, if real, was fortunate; if assumed, was judi- | difficult, therefore, to arrange the method of putting her 
cious, views into execution, whilst she was still so far from 
Castletoh and Lucy were thus once more left alone, | being perfectly recovered, that even an easy journey 


and had she really been all in all to him, he could not | would not have been undertaken without fatigue. 
more tenderly and anxiously have watched over her As soon as she could bear the attempt, a p! 

slowly returning strength. Before she was by any | to Castleton, by which the difficult part of the under- 
means restored to health, this tranquil state was broken | taking might be overcome. There was a little sea-bath- 
in upon by a melancholy piece of intelligence, which, | ing place, called Sandford, at about forty miles distant 
under present circumstances, affected Lucy more deeply, | from Morden Bay, considerably nearer to Somersby, and 
perhaps, than would be imagined by those of my gentle | here his friend, Lord Stayinmore, had t- 
readers who have attended to the incidents of ker early | ing for him, in case he should come back that way from 
life. A letter arrived from her aunt Alice, announcing | his grouse-shooting in Scotland. 


in occurred 


iis Yacot in wal 


the sudden death of her mother. Lord Stayinmore was one of those persons, who, with 

The end of Mrs. Darnell had been in some respects | unlimited powers to multiply their loxuries, often find 
characteristic. It will be recollected, that her neighbours | that there is one thing w they cannot purchase, 
were few and distant; and those she had, she did not | which is, the time necessary to the successive enjoyment 
often visit, excepting one, a farmer's wife, who had, in | of them all. ‘T’bis was quite the case in the present in 
the time of high prices, indulged in luxuries, which | stance. Whilst staying at Cowes, he had been seized 
Mrs, Darnell had always thought sinful. Having heard | with a sudden fancy to have a yacht, and belong to the 
that this woman’s daughter, a pretty boarding-schook| Royal Yacht Club. He bad ediately purchased, at 
miss, had eloped from a country town with a cornet, | an exorbitant price, the fastest sailer ; but this year the 





Mrs. Darnell could not deny herself the satisfaction of | grouse had tempted him ‘o Scotland; and as 
going over, as she said, to condole with her; though in | ing-box is in the Central Highlands, whilst “he lies 
reality to impress upon her, how the edication which | amongst the moors,” his yacht was ordered to ani in 
she had given her- daughter had just fitted her to be a| some port in the north of England, in case he should 


lady of the land. f 


wish for a sail, upon bis return. 


The length of this lecture, during the whole of which It was not very agreeable to Castleton to ask a favour 
she had sat in wet clothes, brought on an inflammatory | from a man of Lord Stayinmore’s character; but the 


cold, in the early stages of which she had grudged her- | circumstances of the case induced him to get over his 


self a doctor, and in the more advanced period of the | delicacy on this head, and he was rewarded by receiving 
disease she had got up and gone down thrice to see the | for answer a most prompt acquiescence in his request, 
shamefu’ dinner that Richard had ordered Betty to dress | putting the vessel entirely under his command, with a 
for him, “ which,” she said, “ was just of a piece with | profusion of assurances of the peculiar felicity it gave 
all the rest.” ‘This was her last grievance; for, by her | him to contribute in any way to Lady Castleton’s com- 
ill-timed, economical imprudence, she had brought on a | fort. The journey to Sandford was a complished by 
typhous fever, of which in a few days she had fallen the ; easy stages, though hastened by Lucy’s impatience to 
victim. | relieve her father’s lonely situation. 

This event was a severe shock to Lucy. Mrs. Dar- Since the second letter of her aunt, Richard Darnell’s 
nell was in no respect a bad, though an unamiable wo- | solitudé had been broken in upon by a most unexpected 
man ; and in the endearing relation of mother and daugh- ! return: which had happened so recently that the event 
ter, it was impossible that, with such a child as Lucy, ; had not been notified in another letter to Lucy. The 
there should not have been many moments which had } ship in which George had been placed had been home- 
left an impression stronger than that of her habitual | ward bound much sooner than had been contemplated ; 
irritation of temper. Besides, in these cases, the mind 
is a sort of intellectual virtuoso, collecting and treasuring 
up, in proportion to their rarity, any traits of kindness 


having been freighted with some ex-emperor, or potentate 
8 | 


on half pay. G -orge, Upon the rece ipt of the «u runt 
of his aunt’s death, had immediately obtained leave ; had 


which death has stamped with the fictitious value of | started for home to sce his uncle, and was at present 
relics. On more general grounds, this melancholy event | staying at Morden Bay. He had hitherto conducted 
depressed Lucy severely. The abrupt manner in which | himself, in his new career, to the complete satisfaction 
she had heard of the catastrophe, proved to her how | of all his superiors, and his own merit, coupled with 
complete was her isolation from the home of her child- | Castleton’s recommendation, had placed him near bis 
hood, how absolute her separation from all those to whom | captain, who bad made him his clerk, and employed him 


formerly herevery hour had been devoted, and with whom | jn a confidential manner. 
every care had been dividgd. She had always considered 
her parting with her family as only temporary, but this 
showed that, whilst with so few interests in common, 
communications were so rare between them, their part- 
ing had been transformed into a final one, without that 
warning which might have enabled her to have been 
present at its termination, or, at any rate, have some- 
what prepared her to meet the worst with fortitude. ‘Aci thick tid teat And Scetlions cous 

It was on her mother that this first blow had fallen; | Of that saeiie bain: bn Yeand the sees 
the same might shortly be the case with her father. The | The same sweet Bowers, the same old tres 
letter, which announced her mother’s death, contained It is her home, but all in vain 

little more than a recital of the melancholy event, and 
of the circumstances which had attended it; “in the next 
communication, however, which she received shortly 
after frum her aunt, mach mention was made of her 
father’s lonely situation, and she learned how frequently 


—_—<> 
CHAPTER XLIX, 


What other can she seek to see, 


power, 





Than thee, companion of I 
; 


The partner of her infancy ? 


She is back again in her sunny home, 


Some lingering things unchanged rema 
The present wakes no smile; the past 
Has tears to bid its memory last. 


It was already autumn, but autumn stealing slowly 
on, in the guise of summer. when, after a few hours’ 
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he dwelt upon the privation of his dear child’s society, a |_sail from Sandford, the yacht m ade Morden Bay. Not 
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a ripple was on the wave, hardly a breath in the air, as 
the light and graceful vessel rather floated with the tide, 
than was impelled by its half filled and neatly flapping 
sails, into that romantic haven. 
were seated upon the deck. He was te leave her upon 
landing, and to return in the yacht to Sandford; as she 
could not help completely concurring with him that it 
was much better that he should not remain with her, 
whilst she resided at her father’s. Still the return with- 
out him to scenes from which he only had separated her, 
seemed more like a dissolution of their connection, than 


either the distance or the period of their parting appeared | 


to authorise ; and perhaps the same impression was made 
upon him ; for, during the latter part of the sail, he kept 
constantly dwelling, with apparent anxiety to convince 
himself of their certainty, on the many projects which 
he meant to put into execution on their reunion. 

They were landed just in that identical spot, in the 
centre of Morden Bay, where Lucy and George had first 
been discovered by the party from Hornscliff. The old 
coble, against which she had then Jeaned, was still moored 
upon the beach, and even so did she now lean with Cas- 
tleton, whilst the boat’s crew were engaged in carrying 
the packages up the cliff. The similarity of their local 
position, with the complete change in every other respect 
which had come over them since that epoch, to which 
their memory referred, had, indeed, struck them both 
most forcibly. However this might be, perhaps the very 
nature of those recollections prevented them from re- 
ciprocatipg their impressions; or perhaps the continued 
silence which ensued might only be produced by the 
vicinity of lady Castleton’s maid, who was waiting to 
accompany her to the farm. 

Castleton had rather disliked the idea of Mrs. Jenkins 
being introdced to a knowledge of her mistress’ name, 
but he could not possibly allow her to return home utter- 
ly unattended; and as he had previously intended to 
change her waiting woman before long, he had deter- 
mined that Jenkins’s service should end with the residence 
at the farm. 

As the men had returned, and again taken their sta- 
tions in the boat, he proposed to depart, and bidding her 
tenderly farewell, said, “ Here, then, I now leave you, 
Lucy.” As he uttered these words, a melancholy pre- 
sentiment vibrated through him. Mere had been his 
first meeting—here might be his last parting ; and as he 
returned to the yacht, his own words seemed to cling to 
him, as he mentally repeated, “ Here, then, I now leave 
you, Lucy.”” He marked her mounting up the steep 
path which led to her father’s house, with slow and un- 
steady steps, for she was still feeble; and he compared 
her present appearance with the light elastic gait, with 
which he had seen her bound up that same path. Who 
but himself had produced this sad change! With bit- 

repentance he thought how completely his experi- 
ment had failed; and the notions, which had induced 
him to attempt it, now appeared to him in all the naked 
deformity of selfishness, stripped of that disguise of 
assumed diffidence and self-distrust, in which habitual 
sophistry had hitherto concealed them from his own 
penetration. He had gradually been convinced how 
almost impossible it was to fit her to perform, with com- 
fort to herself and credit to him, her part in that sphere 
to which he had so abruptly transferred her. 

And yet, on the other hand, after the attempts that 
he had for many months made to eradicate all early im- 
pressions, did she on this melanchely occasion return 
the same, to the home of her childhood? Was it likely 
that she would now be able us naturally and efficiently 
to fulfil all thoee filial offices which had formerly been 
her delight? He asked himself the question, how had 
he repaid her for the destruction of so many habitual 
sources of innocent satisfaction? Was she now, as she 
ought to be, the unique dbdject of his thoughts? He 
turned his head away in shame at the consciousness of 
feeling how unable he was to answer the question as he 
ought; but he looked on the wide waste of waters before 
him, as if to lose himself and his reflections on that in- 
definite horizon, rather than own, by a glance in an op- 
posite direction, that his thoughts turned towards Sand- 
ford, and the possible prospect he thought there was of 
his there meeting Lady Gayland. 

But let us not make him out worse than he was: it 
was no deliberate intention of this kind which had made 
him originate the plan; but perhaps the casual mention, 
by that lady, of Lord Stayinmore’s yacht being at the 
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Castleton and Lucy | 





| watering-place, to which she might be tempted to go in 
the course of the autumn, had first suggested to Castle- 
| ton the idea of asking for,the loan of the vessel. 

Lucy had by this time, with much effort, half ascended 
the cliff, and shegnow stopped to rest at an angle of the 
path, in an arbour which had been constructed by her- 
self and her cousin George, in the days of their childhood ; 
and as she prepared to seat herself within it, she clung 
for support to those own sturdy boughs, which, as ten- 
drils, she had formerly moulded to her will ; and as her 
maid, on whom she had leaned for assistance in the as- 
cent, was a person in whom she could not confide, she 
sat herefor awhile in silence, reflecting on past times. 


| She drew her sable-lined cloak more closely about her ; 


for in spite of the cheerfulness of the scene around her, 
she felt the morbid chilliness of lingering debility and 
shattered nerves ; ills which, on that spot, she had cer- 
tainly never suffered from before; but now she sat and 
shivered in the sunshine. 

And even thus she was marked from nefr by one 
who longed to offer assistance, yet dared not. George, 
at the first seeing her from the garden above, as she 
landed from the boat, had rushed downwards; but his 
courage had failed him as he approached; and he, who 
had braved dangers in every shape, and in every clime, 
now, on this well known spot, feared to encounter the 
playmate of his infancy, the confidant of his childhood ; 
and as she neared the spot at which he had hesitated 
and stopped, he hid himself, crouching in the copse be- 
hind the arbour, to mark her more closely before pre- 
senting himself to her notice. 

He had known her from a distance; that is, having 
heard that she was shortly expected, and to arrive by 
sea, although the day had not been fixed, he felt assured 
that this must be her. Yet, upon beholding her nearer, 
so much was she changed, that he felt disposed to doubt 
her identity. She had grown much thinner, and this 
effect was increased by her mourning attire. He had 
never before seen her in the garb of woe, through all the 
long years which they had passed together. Custom in 
her case would not have required her to assume it for a 
distant relative, nor had sad necessity obliged her to 
wear it for any one whom she would have really lament- 
ed. And if (thought he) she should be as much altered 
in inward feeling, as in outward appearance—if even 
now, sitting alone in that arbour, where we have together 
so often lingered, tere is a constraint in her manners, 
who knows whether that constraint would be removed, 
or would assume only a more chilling coldness, at again 
suddenly beholding the companion of her youth? This 
fear pressed so strongly upon his mind that he stirred 
not from his concealment, but suffered her to pass on 
undisturbed. 

She again commenced languidly ascending the re- 
maining part of the cliff, leaning on her maid, whose 
patience was very much exbausted, and who could not 
help at last exclaiming, “ Well, to be sure, my lady, this 
is the most horriblest outlandish place I ever seed; I 
wonder that you, who knowed afore how bad it was, 
ever thought of returning to it again; it would have 
been different if you had been brought to it unsight 
unseen.” 

“ Such as it is,” replied Lady Castleton, “ there is no 
carpeted hall where I have wandered, since last I] was 
here, which I have trodden with half the pleasure that I 
feel as | again climb this rugged ascent.” 

Further comment on the part of her loquacious at- 
tendant was for the present prevented ; for they had at 
length reached the ledge upon which Bankside Farm- 
house was situated, and Lucy was received in the arms 
of her aunt Alice. 


—<->—— 
CHAPTER L. 


And if there be a human tear, 

From passion’s dross refined and clear— 
A tear so tempered and so meek 

That would not stain an angel's cheek— 
*Tis that which tender fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head. 


Alice Darnell bad rather expected her niece on this 
day, though mone in particular had been specified by 
Lady Castleton, in the announcement of her intention. 
She had, therefore, come over to her brother’s to meet 





her. The farmer himself was, at the moment of her 





arrival, out superintending his labourers—employ ment 
being more than ever necessary to him. Alice Darnel| 
therefore, took this opportunity to announce to Lucy the 
return of her Cousin George, thinking, with a woman's 
recollections of past times, some preparation.for that 
event expedient. So announced, Lucy was prepared for 
the reception of her cousin, when, having™ first watched 
her progress upwards from his hiding place, he soon after. 
wards himself made his appearance. 

Lucy’s greeting of him was frank and cordial ; and jf 
there was, on either side, any awkwardness in the meet. 
ing, it was screened from observation by the immediate 
entrance of her father, whose voice was first heard ex. 
claiming, “ Where is she? where is’t my darling? my 
little Lucy !” and he rushed into her arms. “ Has spoilt 
her by making Lady Lucy on her? Noa; there’s still 
the same gentle look, and kind eye. But let’s look 
again: why, she’s a sight thinner nor she was. Hast 
not fed, dear? How’s this ?” 

“No, father; you forget I’ve been ill, and of course in 
distress too ; nothing more.” 

“ Yees ; but the pratty plump cheeks quite dipped in, 
I’s sure; and what's this?” encircling with the capa- 
cious span of his finger and thumb, her somewhat ema- 
ciated arm, through the ample folds of her crape gigot 
sleeve, “« Why’s not now half the size. Ah! these vani- 
ties,’ Said he, thrusting his fingers through the bows 
which, in the fashion of that day, hung from the shoul 
der; “this here riband grass is a terrible crop for wast- 
ing the soil that grows it. But this is a sad lonely house 
you’re come to now, Lucy,” as his thoughts turned to the 
cause of her visit; sad, lonely place, indeed. Why 
there’s nobody now to keep nout in order. Cocks and 
hens just walk in at the front door, and Betty and the 
farming-men walk out at the back jist when they both 
like; and neither niver stop to ask my leave, whether 
one may come in, or t’other may gang out; and I’s sure, 
even the kitchen clock there, like a big coward, has tick- 
ed twice as loud, since there has been none to talk against 
ag 

But seeing that this allusion, homely as it was, to the 
recent calamity, had still the effect of upsetting Lucy, 
and causing her to weep bitterly, he stopped short, say- 
ing, “ No; but ne more of this at present ;” and, though 
not celebrated for tact, the intuitive effort of kind feeling, 
and true affection, enabled him soon to recover his com- 
posure; and by way of turning the conversation, he 
asked her, “ And hast seen many fine felks in your fine 
hoam, Lady Lucy? Ah! let them’ come as fine, and as 
many, and as used to bedizenment as they may be, 
there’lt have been none to match my little Lucy in prat- 
tiness. Her little nose is still as straight as ever; there'll 
have been none there to put it out of joint.” 

“ Dear father, your partiality makes you fancy that 
there is nothing in the world like your little Lucy ; but 
if you'd been where I’ve been biding, you would soon 
have learned the difference. We have not seen much 
company ; but there is one that would in every respect 
shame me in the comparison. Lady Gayland is as much 
above me in beauty, as in book-learning.” 

“ And Lady Gayland has been staying with you at 
Lord Castleton’s house?” said George, enquiringly, as 
if he knew something about her, that made this a matter 
of surprise to him.” 


“ Yes, dear Lady Gayland. 


But why should that 
surprise you ?”’ asked Lucy, in her turn, anxious to find 
out on what his knowledge of Lady Gayland was found- 
ed; but he evaded further mention of the subject on that 


occasion. Some time afterwards, however, when they 
were alone together, and she again alluded to Lady Gay- 
land, he also again hinted his surprise, that she should 
have been a guest in Castleton’s house ; and when press- 
ed hy Lucy to explain what ho knew of that lady, he 
began by asking whether she remembered Jack Carter. 

This preliminary having, after reciprocal explanation, 
been assented to, George continued that, immediately 
after her wedding, Jack Carter had returned to Somersby, 
previously to sailing in the ship to which Castleton had 
recommended him, and which was the same to which 
George himself belonged. He had remained some few 
days in the neighbourhood, to renew acquaintance with 
his early friends, amongst whomw were many of Lord 
Castleton’s present establishment; and, upon joining 
the ship, he told George, to whom, as acquainted with 
al! the circumstances, he thought he could, without dis- 
pleasing his patron, communicate in confidence; that 
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what most excited the general surprise at my lord’s un- 

expected marriage, was, that it had been the universal 

impression, from the reports made by those servants who 
had been abroad with him, that he was certainly to be 
united to Lady Gayland. 

«Even sol thought. What would I now give that 
so it had been. Abroad?—Yes! and then I had never 
seen him but that once. Who would not then have been 
happier ?” 

« Happier, Lucy t—then you are not happy ?” 

« Do not ask me, dear George ; there was a time when 
I had not a thought that I would not have shared with 
you; but now, there are thoughts which are my hus- 
band’s alone. Let us talk of something else. My poor 
father !—he’s not fitted to live in an empty house; I 
wish you'd fill it for him, George.” 

« How do you mean, Lucy, ‘ fill it?’ ” 

«That you should marry, George. Nay, do not start 
so; [ know that you will say that your profession takes 
you much abroad ; but then your wife might bide your 
return. She would be a comfort to my father, he would 
be a protector to her; and this house might be a home 
to all.” 

«No, Lucy; Id better now never try to have a home; 
a roving lifeis my best resource. Change stands to me 
in the place of comfort; and bustle does instead of hap- 
piness. One could not get a home at once, either, just 
by the wishing it. My notion of home is, that every 
thought, feeling, and wish should be in perfect concert, 
and that the huuse should be the last thing to be in com- 
mon.” 

« This,” thought Lucy, “is his notion of home: how 
different has been my experience of it!” 

But Lucy was not the only person under her father’s 
roof, at the present moment, who thought that it would 
well become George to take a wife. 

Mrs. Jenkins, Lucy’s maid, being now completely en- 
lightened on the subject of her mistress’ origin, thought, 
perhaps, that there must be something in the atmosphere 
of Morden Bay, to make més-alliances epidemic; and 
with so exaggerated a case of that description before her, 
as the elevation of the farmer’s daughter to the peerage, 
it was no great stretch of her imagination, to fancy that 
she might captivate a petty officer; and, as she had little 
to do, and nobody to see but George, who was a good- 
looking manly youth, it was natural for her to suppose 
herself in love with him. 

Mrs. Jenkins had good eyes and teeth; and though 
her freshness had been somewhat impaired by late hours, 
having been forced to watch in solitude the return of 
daylight, and a succession of young mistresses, yet she 
dressed herself with as much care and success as her 
lady, and was altogether rather a smart figure. But if 
the had been ten times as attractive, it is certain that 
George would, in his present positiun, have viewed her 
with indifference, or rather, not looked on her at all. 

When she could no longer resist this conviction, her 
self-complacency could not otherwise account for the fact 
than by imagining that he had raised his aspiring eyes 
as high as her mistress; and this idea once received, she 
became impatient to leave her service, and make as much 
mischief of her discovery as she could. The defective 
accommodation of the farmer’s house was the plea upon 
which she chose to put her departure. “ Very sorry, my 
lady, but I find it quite unpossible to remain, if I’m to 
sleep in the hole in which they’ve thrust me.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter with your room, Jenkins ?” 

“ Why, my lady, it can’t be supposed that I’m to put 
up with stuccy ; I’ve always been used to be pupered, 
ever since I went first into service.” 

“Tcan only say, Jenkins, that the room in which you 
at present are, is the one out of which J never slept till 
within the last few months.” 

“ Parfectly possible, my lady; but there’s a difference 
between what some people are ’customed to, and what 
other people were ’customed to.” 

Further attempts to appease the irritated abigail, pre- 
determined to beMaffronted, only produced fresh imperti- 
nence; and this being overheard by George, brought 
down a sharp rebuke, which did not propitiate his slighted 
admirer, The result was, that as no attempt to persuade 
her to stay appeared to Lucy likely to succeed, she was 
allowed to depart in a fishing-boat for Sandford. 

Though Lucy, from motives of delicacy, had declined 
entering into any explanation with George, as to the dis- 
appointment which she had experienced in the state of 


her husband’s feelings towards her; yet she did not 
think it necessary to maintain the same reserve with her 
Aunt Alice. But even to her, her regrets were general, 
always accompanied with the expressed consciousness of 
her own deficiencies and unfitness; and, if she had 
gathered any specific cause of uneasiness from what she 
might have overheard in the shrubbery, not even to the 
feminine confidante of her early years, did she suffer any 
complaint on that head to pass her lips. 

Alice, whose acuteness and experience had foreseen 
the probability of many of the drawbacks on her niece’s 
elevation, which had since occurred, (though they, of 
course, did not appear so inevitable as to justify her in 
opposing what was otherwise so disadvantageous, ) could 
now do more than advise her to hasten and mitigate, as 
much as she could, any expectations of exclusive devo- 
tion ; and to use every exertion that in her conduct, at 
least, no cause of censure might arise. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER LI. 


Those who murder fame, 
Kill more than life destroyers. 


Castleton, for the first few days at Sandford, led a list- 
less, lounging, watering-place kind of life. Lady Gay- 
land was not yet come; nor did he, among the many 
casual acquaintances that he encountered, find any one 
calculated to be a resource. On the contrary, one un- 
expectedly crossed his path here, the renewal of whose 
acquaintance was most unwelcome; he would even have 
given much to avoid it. In passing, at dusk one after- 
noon, by a trinket shop on the cliff, he heard his name 
uttered, enquiringly, out of a dark-coloured chaise, with 
rose-coloured blinds. So summoned, he approached, 
and, though the light was already too far gone to give 
more than a general view of the features of the person 
who addressed him, yet a disagreeable conviction at once 
occurred to him, through the concurrent accumulation of 
rouge and wrinkles, that he once more beheld Lady 
Madelina Manfred. She addressed him in the sickly 
tone of resuscitated sentiment, and requested him to call 
upon her the next day. 

There was hardly any thing that he would not rather 
have done, and yet there was hardly any thing that he 
could not better refuse to do; and next morning saw 
him unwillingly winding his way towards a cottage 
orné on the cliff, which, with the dark-coloured chariot, 
had been the produce of her recruited finances. Poor 
Manfred had, at length, drunk himself to death in the 
Bench; she had therefore come upon the entailed pro- 
perty for her settled jointure; had quarreled with, and 
left Captain O*Connor in Connaught ; and, with some- 
what diminished powers, was trying whom she could 
captivate here, to use either as an agreeable passe-temps, 
or as a permanent settlement. 

For Castleton she had always retained a lingering 
partiality ; their connection, such as it war, had taken its 
date just at that period of her life, when a woman of her 
description is peculiarly sensible of the admiration of a 
very young man. He was since married, and therefore 
she could not look forward to any renewal of their 
liaison; but as she was not conscious of any other 
change, least of all in herself, she still expected from him 
much devotion of manner. But Castleton’s feelings to- 
wards her were now, on the contrary, under the influence 
of the most powerful of all reactions, the thorough con. 


evident wish. At last, as the best way of making good 
his retreat out of the room, he begged her acceptance of 
the article which seemed most to have tempted her fancy ; 
accompanying his exit with an expression of bis regret 
that he was so much occupied at present, that he could 
have but few opportunities of repeating his visit. 

This occupation, which was imaginary at the time 
that it was so pleaded, was soon afterwards realised; for 
Lady Gayland arrived the next day, and was followed 
almost immediately by St. Clair and some other young 
men; as well as by two or three families, who having 
latterly been staying at the country-house where she 
had been on a visit, near Somersby, had been principally 
tempted by her to take Sandford in their way home- 
wards. 

Under these circumstances, Castleton found it very 
difficult now to see her alone; a difficulty which she 
seemed by no means anxious to remove. How wise 
would he have thought this determination in any other 
case: how little justice did he do to its discretion in his 
own. A man, under the influence of an unhappy pas- 
sion, feeling the obligation, but not having the power to 
resist it, is often the most senseless animal in creation : 
always prone to misconstrue the actions of the object of 
his devotion; unreasonable in his expectations of demon- 
strations towards himself, and fastidiously criticising her 
deportment towards any one else; equally ready to exuct 
in the one case, or exaggerate in the other. 

In spite, however, of her previous determination to 
avoid it, the intimate footing of society at a small water- 
ing place, and the tacit acquiescence, if not expressed 
understanding, by which, on these occasions, those two 
people are allowed to be most together, whose society is 
supposed to be the most agreeable to each other, led to 
interviews which dangerously reminded them both of 
past times, and produced some little gossip even beyond 
their immediate circle. 

Lady Madelina had, ever since Castleton’s visit, and 
consequent cadeau, pestered him with incessant pointed- 
ly-expressed rose-coloured notes; which, after a time, he 
was rather apt to leave unanswered. The cause of this 
she was anxious to discover. Her position in the world 
was a doubtful one; she had been avoided, never ex- 
cluded ; no record had ever appeared against her; Cap- 
tain O’Connor, and Connaught, were equally distant 
and unknewn. She, therefore, at a watering place, 
hovered sufficiently within the outskirts of society to 
have occasional opportunities of observing Castleton. At 
a raffle, which was held at one of the libraries, she met 
him with Lady Gayland hanging on his arm, and ad- 
dressing him with an easy assurance, which she proba- 
bly had acquired in the western province of the sister 
country, said, 

“Introduce me to your new friend.” 

“Excuse me;” was the laconic reply, pointedly ex- 
pressed. 

“ This from you to me !” 
tort, as she floated by. 

There is nothing in the world so vindictive as an 
irritated fool; and an unexpected opportunity occurred 
of venting, in a congenial manner, her spiteful feelings. 

The maid whom I.ucy had been obliged to dismiss 
from Morden Bay, was landed at Sandford, and sought 
what might for her too truly be termed a suitable service 
with Lady Madelina Manfred. It had always been Lady 
Madelina’s custom to confide much in her maid, though 
the services which she had required had generally been 
in aid of a softer passion than hatred. The information 


was the equally concise re- 





sciousness of having, with very little excuse, made a 
very great fool of himself. He was now perfectly aware 
of all those faults in her character, to which he had for- 
merly been wofully blind; and he could not even dis- 
cover the traces of those personal attractions which had 
alone been the cause of that blindness. Therefore, 
though her reception of him was evidently studied ; her 
address to him tender and languishing ; and the effect of 
her appearance, assisted by the softened light that oozed 
through the triply-folded curtains; yet, in spite of all 
this, his manner was as cold as it was constrained. 

Lady Madelina had always had a passion for presents; 
and on this occasion, several trinkets, said to have been 
sent to her for choice, were artfully displayed upon the 
table. Castleton could not mistake the hint intended ; 
but he hesitated at first, between a dislike to take this 
particular method of checking her expectations, and the 
danger of encouraging these too far, by acceding to her 




















that her new attendant had been living with Lady Cas- 
tleton, gave her an immediate clue to all the discoveries 
that she most wished to make; and she was not a little 
surprised to find, upon enquiry, that his present wife 
could be no other than the little girl whom they had to- 
gether seen, during their excursions on the shores of 
Morden Bay. The details given by Mrs. Jenkins, of the 
state of the establishment during the time that she lived 
with the Castletons, and particularly of the present family 
union at Bankside Farm, furnished ample food for mis- 
chief, had Lady Madelina possessed powers equal to her 
desire, to wield the weapons thus placed in her hands, 
Bot there is one device, the attempt of which is open 
to the poorest, the effects of which may content the most 
rancorous spirit. An anonymous letter is a mode of 
moral murder, which, using only a pen for a poniard, 
and an inkstand for a bowl, poisons confidence, and stabs 
characters without fear of detection. A man who thus 














HAR 
ow A pea Cs eee am 
{ es from me my goout ime,” is free from any dread 
of ne the stolen ; found upon him; and malig- 
n efined by co , feeds satisfactorily upon 
the mere distant imag n of the success of its designs. 
[his w les f re ve which it occurred to Lady 
Madelina to take; and, collecting some topics for mis- 
chief from ber maid, neocted the following epistle 
for Lucy in a feigned hand; a disguise by no means 
co { ince the highly-scented vellum paper, which 
was made use of, would have suggested to any one less 
ort than Lucy, the sort of person from whom it came. 
It began with those assurances with which every anony- 
mous letter abounds, 

\ j l, deeply inte ted in the welfare of Lady 
Castleto rs most anxiously to warn her of the doubly 
dangerous precipice on which she at present stands. On 
one side her character 1s cruelly traduced, and sples set 
over her to endeavour to collect proofs of ber criminal 
atta ent to one whom it is unnecessary to name, but 
for yn the person who thus cautions her, feels assured 
t! nly entertains an innocent regard, At the 
same time attempts are carrying ou here by the same art- 
ful w in, who is thus working her ruin, to rob her of 
her husband flections. This object, the friend who 
now write is af | willbe more iikely to be accomplished 
than the first part of the scheme. At any rate, why is 
Lady ¢ ) not here’? In regard alike for her repu- 
tation and her happiness, she ought not to delay her re- 
turn a ! stant ulready her absence is repre sented 
asa i : indill if to Lord Castleton, and par- 
t f r, She is young in the world, and has 
mach to learn; and will not suffer by faking this hint 
from he re frie: Experience.” 

Wh r ) t be the extent of the malice with 
_ , as writt the rree of misery which it 
li e | rl to whom it was addressed, must 
h exciied > compunction if it could have been 
w ess { ts au yr; espe lally as Lucy was not her- 
st 1 object, as the means, of attack upon the 
Oo ’ 1 victim 

L, i this death-warrant of her happiness, as 
she « ed it, in her band, felt as solitary in the cen- 
{ yf her family, as she had done in the midst of the 

iety to which she had been transplanted. To 
whom could she will confide insinuations so de- 
gradi to herse » injurious to her husband? The 
experience of the short time that had elapsed since her 
return to Bani e, had served to convince her how little 
tl! ater p f what she had lately learned, could be 
ul | by those amongst whom she had previously 
li nom 1 not, therefore, for the world acknow- 
| to her father, still less to her cousin, that she could 
I ve that there was any foundation in that which was 
asserted her husband: and as little, she knew, 
W | they credit what was said about berself, Nay, 
she even shrunk from showing the odious letter to het 
aunt ih whom she felt that she could have no half 
confidences. And yet to herself she could not deny, 
that she thought she ought, if possible, to follow the ad- 
vice it contained, of an immediate return to her husband 
—but on what grounds to explain to her family such a 
pre d design? 

A ’ loweve offered the very next day, 
while s! as re] 1g in secret over the contents of the 
hateful « atl which enabled ber to attribute to 
t! € ir convenience of the oO} portunity, her inten- 
ll o avail he f of 

Lord Stayinmore had had his yacht down to Scotland, 
to convey him southward, but having, before its arrival, 
cl I ind, i being anxious to give some plau- 
sible reason for so doing, he had sent it back, with an 
elaborately « r Lady Castleton, saying that “ he 
had ce ed s vessel might call at the bay where she 
had ha rgotten Jts name,) to express his 
hop it she would do him the honour to avail herself 
of tor rn yne again, to gladden the sight of the 

Lucy, considering this arrival as almost providential, 
signified her intention of immediately availing herself of 

ie offer. In vain her father and her aunt endeavoured 
to dissuade her, she showed a fixed determination to 
abi intention, for which they could not account. 
She, who was nerally so gentle and pliable, was on 
tl n | and unalterable. She refused, 
¢ to detain the vessel till the next morning; merely 
t * a8 a reason, that as it was a convenience offered, 
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| and a favour conferred, she felt it right to avail herself of 
it, without delay, if at all. 

George had stood by in silence during the time that 
| this little family debate was carried on in the garden in 
| the front of the house, not wishing to obtrude his opi- 
| nion in opposition to what appeared to be Lucy’s decided 
| intention; but he watched the while, with some inquie- 
| tude, indications of the weather, which his general nau- 

tical experience, and previous knowledge of the signs to 
be remarked on that particular spot, combined to make 
him fear promised buat a rough and disagreeable passage 
| for a delicate female. 
| ‘The season was now far advanced: autumn, though 
still gleataing with an insidious smile, appeared generally 
in its own blustering nakedness. As they stood in the 
little garden, amongst the now bare and lifeless bushes, 
| the fallen leaves rustied round them in fitful eddies. The 
| wind, though not loud or high, was unsteady. The little 
vessel, although moored within the sheltered bay, in 
smooth, and apparently unruffled waters, heaved slowly 
and solemuly under the influence of a heavy ground 
swell from without; and though, with the exception of 
some light, fleecy clouds, whose fantastic shapes seemed 


| to sport in the sunshine, the sky was generally clear, yet 


| a low, thick bank at sea, which lingered in the offing, 
appeared to George to threaten some unpleasant weather 
at night, should the little skiff not be able to make the 
| port of Sandford before dark. Danger he did not bim- 
| self contemplate; and he wished not to prognosticate 
| evil, when she seemed so determined not to be dissuaded 
| from starting; he therefore merely urged that, if she 
| intended to depart that day, there would be no unneces- 
| sary delay. She thanked him, with an expressive glance, 
| for not having opposed himself to her wishes. 
“ One night more dear Lucy,” said her father, as she 

| turned to prepare for her departure. 
| “My dear father, trust me, I would not refuse what I 
should myself so much wish, had I not reasons, which 
[ cannot explain, bat which convizee me of the neces- 
sity of vo delay.” 

“ You will at least, though, allow me to accompany 
you as far as Sandford,” said George. Quite alone 
with strange sailors, you cannot think of undertaking 
| the voyage.” 

Lucy hesitated how to reply to this request. The 
perfect purity of her own mind, and the correctness of 
her conduct, made it difficult for her to fancy that any 


|one could believe the insinuation in the anonymous 
| letter, of her continued attachment to her cousin. Some- 
| times the recollection of past feelings would, perhaps, 
| raise a sigh to what might have been ; but she never had 
| thought of those times and her cousin, but as referring 


| to prospects which her conduct had closed for ever 
against her; still if such reports had been spread, the 
idea of returning @® her husband in company with 
George, caused her more fear than the alternative of 
braving the dangers of the voyage alone. She therefore 
answered, “I had rather go by myself, dear George.” 
But her father was not so easily satisfied: the ex- 
perience of an unexpected bereavement, to one previ- 
ously so prosperous, had made him, for the present, mor- 
bidly alive to danger. “I’m not now,” he said, “the 
fool-hardy swaggerer that I used to be; who just thought 
no harm could happen, because it hadn’t happened afore. 
| Yet even now Richard Darnell’s fears are not to be 
| sliguted; and I shall jist have no rest, unless you take 
George wi’ you.” ‘l'o the desire thus urged by her 
| father, and seconded by ber aunt’s entreaties, Lucy gave 
| way, and consented that George should accompany ber. 
| He immediately proceeded to facilitate preparations for 
| their departure; but even with his exertions they were 
| rather tardy, and it was much later than be could have 
| wished before they embarked. 
Richard Darnell and his sister once more stood side 
| by side to watch the departure of their beloved Lucy, 
| though under different circumstances. Their fears were 
complicated, and their hopes were chastened, siuce they 
| had marked her borne away from the church by her so- 
ble bridegroom. They bad ascended the cliff, and reached 
the ledge on which the farm-house was situated, just as 
the little bark cleared the promontory of the bay ; and 
as the freshening breeze met them on their ascent to the 
upper land, they turned again to watch the progress of a 
vessel that bore a freight so, precious to them both; and 
they observed, with no little- anxiety, that she, at the 
same moment began to pitch sharply and vivlently as 











she cut through the increasing foam of the now unshel. 


tered waters. é 
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CHAPTER LII. 


For several virtues 
Have I liked several women. Never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed, 
And put it to the foil. But you, O you, 
So perfect and 30 peerless, are created 


Of every creature's best. Swaksreang 


Ilave not all past human beings parted ? 
And must not all the present oe day part? 


It has been said that it was Lady Gayland’s intention 
to avoid, as much as possible, the particular attentions of 
Castleton The difficulty of carrying this intention into 
effect very much increased, as the society, in which they 
lived, itself diminished. It is a hard task, too, to have 
always to count the sentences you may with discretion 
accord to one whose society you prefer; particularly as 
there was nothing actually in Castleton’s deportment to 
put the most prudent upon her guard. Since that event. 
ful day at Somersby, when circumstances had betrayed 
him into an unfortunate indiscretion, his address to her 
had always been studiously unobjectionable. It was 
only when, acting under her present system, she made 
her attentions to any one else more conspicuous, that his 
impatience prevented him from altogether concealing his 
feelings: at other times, when enjoying her society, he 
seemed to be perfectly convinced that she could never be 
to him other than a chosen companion. 

Lady Gayland was fully conscious of the danger of 
this position; she wanted not the innuendoes of the world 
to enlighten her as to its tendency ; her own heart was 
to her the best warning that it was a provisional state of 
things which could not always continue. Could she 
have foreseen its natural termination, she would have 
been most desirous to await that; but when was it to 
end? The return of Lady Castleton, with her perti- 
ality for herself, would only facilitate and organise an 
intimacy. With this conviction opon her mind, after 
many painful struggles, her resolution was taken; and 
when once decided, the arrangements in furtherance of 
it were made immediately, and in secret. She was most 
anxious 40 avoid, if possible, any thing in the shape of 
remonstrance from Castleton; but, above all, a protracted 
contest on the subject, which she felt must be peculiarly 
painfal. : 

It was the afternoon of the same day on which Lucy 
embarked from Morden Bay, that Castleton, upon calling 
at Lady Gayland’s lodgings, was struck with the denuded 
and uninhabited appearance of the apartment, from which 
all its comforts had been reinoved. He had hardly time 
to make this observation, when a traveling carriage, 
heavily laden, drove up to the door, and at the same 
moment, Lady Gayland, equipped as for a journey, en- 
tered the room. Her countenance was calm, but en- 
usually pale ; and a slight tremor betrayed itself through 
the forced firmness of her voice, as she said, « Castleton, 
you know I never had any opinion of a system of pal- 


| liatives: a disagreeable thing that must be done decided- 


ly, may as well be communicated directly. If you—if 
you—regard me, do not attempt to dissuade me from 
what I would myself avoid, if possible. I am about to 
leave Sandford—and—J winter at Rome.” 

“ At Rome!” repeated Castleton, starting back, and 
concentrating into the tone in which he uttered those 
two words, the expression. of despair at extinguished 
happioess. “ At Rome! ..No—it must not be,” 

At that moment a servant caine in to fetch Lady Gay- 
land’s writing-desk, which, alone, bad not yet been con- 
signed to the carriage. It was one of those inopportune 
entrances, which it was difficult to bear, but still more 
difficult to resist. The moments occupied in enclosing 


| the desk in its case seemed intermiaable: it was impos 


sible that one word could meanwhile be exchanged be- 
tween the parties, Cusileton had tuqped his back at 
once Qpon the man’s entrance, and stoad, without mov- 
ing, with bis face towards the chimney-piece ; and Lady 
Guyland. watched, with intense anxiety, all the varied 
workings of his expressive countenance, as portrayed in 
the mirror before him. When at length the servant bad 
again left the room, Castleton turned slowly round, ad- 
vanced towards Lady Gayland, took her band between 
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cially to you, of appearances on this occasion. One 


his, and ‘with effort gasped forth, “ Geraldine—you are 
right !”” 2 moment more, and I wil! be ready.” 


4 


This anexpectedly generous acquiescence in the pro- 
priety.of her determination, powerfully increased all her 
feelings in his favour, and added therefore to the difficul- 
ty of concealing her own weakness, Again, for some 
moments, they stood as silent as if an eye-witness had 
been in the room: at last he continued—* Tis, how- 
ever, somewhat sudden. I cannot yet quite forget what 
my prospects were the last hour—what they are this. 
Mystery and concealment need no longer be maintained, 
when all will so soon be over. Of course I cannot con- 
ceal from myself that I am connected with this deter- 
mination.” 

« Castleton, I had hoped, by the course which I have 
taken, to have been spared explanation, useless to you— 
injurious to myself: but after the noble and disinterested 
manner in which you have facilitated the execution of 
my project, by acknowledging its propriety, 1 cannot 
refuse to answer your question, if you press for reply.” 

“«T press for nothing that can be painful to yourself. 
I can have no claim on you.” 

« You feel that it is not necessary,” added she, faintly 
smiling, “ to force me to a verbal confession that it was 
the influence which I felt you must have over my actions, 
if I stayed, which has induced me to take this irrevoca- 
ble step.” 

“This candid avowal, at such a moment, only the 
more completely exposes the folly of my former wilful 
blindness. But think not now that I ever dared to shape 
my rash hopes into any other form than the being al- 
lowed on sufferance the enjoyment of your society: I 
had not the shadow of an excuse for further presump- 
tion. Had I first known you bound in loathsome chains, 
I fear that a sense of moral obligation might have in 
vain attempted tw arrest the force of my passion in its 
endeavours to break these chains asunder. But you are 
still free—free as when I first loved you; and I am the 
cause of my own bondage, That fatal mistake—I had 
had painful experience of your sex—and by this I blind- 
ly judged a manner peculiar to yourself—I thought my- 
self again deceived: I felt that any thing like you, yet 
not yourself, would be unendurable. I sought, therefore, 
in another rank of life a perfect contrast. All that I 
could, ia common reason, have expected in such an ex- 
periment, I have obtained: and ‘with it every tie of ho- 
nour obliges me to be satisfied—and so I will. Go, 
dearest Lady Gayland, where prudence calls you. I 
have again deceived myself in fancying that I could live 
with you as a friend. The attempt has been useless. 
Go—you may still be happy in forgetting him who has 
ouly himself to blame.” 

“No; not entirely 80. I feel that I likewise was 
formerly mach to blame ; but my error was unintentional. 
I was always a strange, unaccountable creature: I never 
could drill my deportment into intelligible discipline ; 
and, singular as it may seem, the same heedless appear- 
ance was sometimes caused by directly opposite feelings. 
It was, [ believe, those very high spirits, produced by the 
conviction of your attachment, which excited, at Rome, 
that levity of which you complained: had I been more 
of a coquette at heart, I should have been less a coquette 
in manner, Here, on the contrary, where I have been 
really unhappy, as the sad certainty broke upon me that 
I could not consider you only as a friend, though still 
hoping that mine was a Jove as passionless as human 
heart can know, I have endeavoured to lose for a mo- 
ment that consciousness in the frivolous society of others. 
Believe me, a gay tone often conceals more anguish than 
it causes.” 

“T believe all you say—lI admire all you do—I despise 
myself—and I submit.” 

“ The carriage is quite ready, my lady,” said a servant 
opening the door, and then closing it again. 

“O not yet!” exclaimed Castleton, “I had so much 
more to say.” 

“Ts it, for either of our sakes, desirable to prolong 
these sad moments?” 

“No; and yet I would postpone, if it were even for 
an instant, the dreary void in existence which will suc- 
ceed your departure. Whilst you are still here, I have 
not yet the actual consciousness that she, who was but 
this morning the charm of every prospect, bas for ever 
faded from my sight. But this is wrong ; your firmness 
deserves better support fiom me. I feel the value, espe- 











He took two or three hasty strides across the room— | 
clenched his hands violently—pressed bis teeth against | 


his closed lips—and then, with forced composure said, 
« Now I am ready to attend you to your carriage.” 

As they descended the first flight of stairs, Lady Gay- 
land softly murmured, “ One word at parting; cherish 
your wife; she loves you, and you should at least make 
her happy.” 

Castleton pressed her arm against his heart, and nod- 
ded assent, 

“Not quite ready, my lady,” said the same servant. 
“ The chaise seat was forgot, in mademoiselle’s room.” 

As they had with much effort screwed their courage 
to the point, this suspense was even more painful than 
their parting would have been a few moments before ; 
but there was no resource, and they stood leaning against 
the wall at the head of the first flight of steps. 
ing himself of this opportunity, Castleton added, « You 
will at least allow me to write to you; there are so many 
subjects —indifferent subjects I mean—in the retired life 
that I intend to lead, and I shall have no one near me 
with whom I can communicate. ‘To this, at least, there 
can be no objection.” 

To this request Lady Gayland hesitated how to reply. 
“ For the present,” said she, “ let us settle nothing but 
separation ; it may be a satis‘action to us hereafter that, 
at least for the time, we made that complete.” 


] 


Avail- | 


had in store ; having found out, therefore, that their pas- 
senger George was something of a seaman, the helm, 
after having been transferred from one to the other of 
the crew, was at length consigned to him. George 
readily accepted the trust ; believing, from his knowledge 
of the local difficulties of the coast, that he could steer 
her with the greatest safety. But he was not a little 
uneasy when he saw the purpose for which this trust 
had been abandoned to him. 

Lucy sat near the helmsman, enquiring occasionally 
as to their progress, which seemed to her impatience slow 
and tedious. George endeavoured, as far as truth per- 
mitted, to tranquillise her; but his own anxieties in- 
creased, as he watched the unclear and thickening aspect 
of the weather, and at the same time noted, in the excited 
countenances of the crew, as they occasionally peered 
above the hatchway, how much they were untfitting 
themselves for that calm and efficient assistance, which 
he knew must soon be required. 

George’s situation was a difficult one; he could not 
leave the helm, nor could he vociferate all he feared, to 


| the unconscious crew, without the danger of alarming 


“ Quite ready, my lady,” was again announced, before | 
| an ebb-tide, I never saw threaten an uglier night, or one 


Castleton could further urge his request. As they de- 
scended the stairs they seemed both nerved for the trial 
of the ultimate parting. Groups of idlers on horseback, 
casual acquaintances returning from the parade, made 
this exertion the more necessary. ‘“ An odious day,” 
exclaimed one. “The most disagreeable that I ever 
knew,” added another ; and so they passed on, without 
in the least suspecting that those whom they thus con- 
cisely greeted, and in whom they remarked nothing par- 
ticular, were in the act of perfecting the greatest mutual 
sacrifice that the world could require from either. Their 
hands had at length been severed, the door was closed, 
and the carriage in motion, when Lady Gayland covered 
her face, and sobbed aloud, exclaiming indistinctly : 
« The blinds—the blinds—quick, Angelique, les rideaux, 
tirez-les donc.” 

« You are ill, my lady ; will we stop ?” 

«Stop! no; faster—still faster:” avd overwhelmed 
with long suppressed emotion, she burst intu an hysteri- 
cal fits of tears, 

—_-— 


CHAPTER LIIL. 


O, I have suffered 
With those that [ saw suffer: a brave vessel 
Which had no doubt some noble creatures in her 
Dashed all to pieces ! Sua KsPeaRe. 

The evening, which was pronounced odious by the 
loungers at Sandford, closed in dark and lowering over 
the little vessel still far distant from that port which she 
was endeavouring to make. 

Lucy had been guilty of an imprudent piece of gene- 
rosity on first coming on board.. 
given ber an unbounded command of money, wishing to 
provide against the danger of her having imbibed parsi- 
monious inclinations from her mother. Upon their last 
separation, too, he had forced upon her a larger sum than 
usual; thinking it not unlikely that she might wish to 
make a present to her family, as from herself, without 
putting them under an obligation to him: but as Farmer 
Darnel! bad resolutely refused to receive money from her 
in any shape, knowing from whom the funds must be 
derived, she still found berself with an over-burthened 
purse ; and, under a restless desire to give to some one, 
and a dislike to cause unrequited trouble, she had made 
a much more Jiberal present to be divided amongst the 
crew of Lord Stayinmore’s yacht, than they had previ- 
ously expected, or than they afterwards merited. For, 
without in the least meaning to assert, that an amateur’s 


duty, roused the besotted revellers from their orgies, and 


Castleton had always | 


crew may not be the best in the world, the crew of a | 


neglected yacht may be supposed likely to get a little 
disorganised. 
voyage for the season, joined to the prospect of ample 
funds, provided for them by Lady Castleton, which they 
would soon be at liberty to spend at their own pleasure, 
determined them to make clear ship of what they yet 


The certainty of this being their last | 


| 





Lucy. At length, he caught within hail one straggler 
from the revellers below ; and whispering to him ener- 
getically the necessity of preparing to resist the danger, 
which was now imminent, said, * Are you already so 
blinded, you besotted drivellers, as not to see it your- 
selves? I have witnessed some stiff gales and rough 
weather in every part of the world; but with this wind, 
and the lee-shore, and the reef of rocks to weather with 


that required more care.” 

The man stood with the Stupid, would-be-wise look of 
Pb tesla E 
incipient inebriety, and said he would go and tell 


messmates. 


Lucy evidently saw, by George’s anxious countenance, 
that all was not right, and looked up to him, enquiringly, 
as if demanding that he should not concea! from her his 


thoughts; but as a driving rain was just then added to 
the discomforts of the lowering evening, he, instead of 
saying any thing in confirmation of her now awak | 
fears, only urged that she should retire below, and not 
unnecessarily expose herself to the storm. 
shook her head, saying, “‘ No, George; in my earliest 
dangers I was used to cling to you for protection ; and 
to bide by you, if we are now 

in danger—are we, George 1?” 
“Danger! no. ‘There’s nothing but what such a 
tight built bark as this ought to ride through in safety ; 
without hands. If you could 


it seems more natural-like 


but nothing’s to be done 


but call the skipper, Lucy; I cannot leave the helm, even 
i » 







fora moment. Lucy rose on the instant, , impressed 
with the idea of exerting herself for the common safety, 
she trod the rolling deck with unusual firmness and 
security. The sound of ber voice unexpectedly calling 
upon them, and urging them solemnly to return to their 


they tumbled one after the other, upon the deck, and 


immediately began to consider as to the best method of 


meeting the danger. 

George, now relieved from the helm, insisted 
conveying Lucy to the cabin, where she w 
safe from the boisterous rudeness alike of the 
and of the crew. “George, I see that you t 
danger ; tell me the truth, I pray you; it will be better 
for me.” 

“I can only repeat, that there ought to be 
but there are points between here and Sandford, which 
require steady heads, and skilful pilotage, to weather. 
The night, too, has set in darker than I had hoped, and 


as they might 





no danger; 





there are those aboard that are not so cle 
be; I certainly fear that, with this wind, we shal] not 
get any more sea-room. But the best safeguard is, that 
no one should stand idle, whose hand and head are alike 
steady ; so I must leave you, Lucy.” 

« One moment, George; if the worst should happen, 
that is, if the ship should go down, think not of me. 
You, a man, active, and an excellent swimmer, might 
easily save yourself. As for me, though I would not 
sinfully hasten my end, believe me I feel still less dis- 
posed to avoid it; for I should not in the least regret to 
die.” 

« No, Lucy; the first instinct of my nature was to 
assist you, and I should now selfishly bless the danger 
that gave me an unlooked-for opportunity of either dying 
with you, or being the means of your salvation.” 
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« But if to save me be beyond your power, then take 
this little watch to my husband, ‘Tell him that he tossed 


it to me carelessly before he loved me; that I valued it 
as a relic, after he had ceased to love me, and that only 
with the prospect of impending death did I part with it. 
No, not even yet will I do so; it will be more proper to 
keep it till the last,” said she, checking herself, and again 
hanging it round her neck, and pressing it to her heart. 
«“ But haste, you’re wanted, George ;” as a discordant 
cry for him was heard from the crew above. 

«“ Where are we, sir?” eagerly asked several voices 
together. 

« Why, fools, dolts, lubbers,” cried George, indignant, 
and at the same time alarmed, “ by the bearing of those 
two lights, we should be as near as possible over Sunk- 
en-Spike Head.” 

«No more a lubber than yourself; and we’re no more 
there than we are in h—,”’ answered the offended skipper. 


But before the words had well passed his lips, the vio- | 


lence of a sudden shock laid the greater part of the 
already unsteady crew prostrate on the deck; and the 
rest, thus completely sobered, too surely knew, from the 
pointed form of the hidden rock, that an incurable leak 
must be sprung. 

«“ The boat—the boat!” was the immediate cry. The 
boat was seon lowered, and Lucy, almost unconscious, 
was carried into it by George. The crew followed im- 
mediately, but in much greater numbers than so small a 
bark could possibly hold, with any prospect of escape to 
the passengers. But all remonstrance on this subject 
was rendered unavailing; for whilst in this state, the 
boat was raised for an instant on the surface of an enor- 
mous breaker, then dashed with overpowering force 
against the side of the vessel; and it being thus com- 
pletely swamped, every one endeavoured to provide for 
his own safety as best he might. George, supporting 
Lucy on one arm, and maintaining his hold of a stray 
plank with the other, was left at the mercy of the con- 
tending billows. 


i 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Was it hercorpse that he bore for miles, 
When he gladly dreamt of her grateful smiles ? 
Silently, as he bore her on, 
Her soul from its gentle frame has gone, 
And never on earth shall his hearc discover 
The moment her love and her life were over 
*n & @ 
Lay her i’ the earth; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! SHAKSPEARE. 
Castleton had passed all that night in wakeful solitude. 
He had dismissed his servant early, as if to write; but, 
instead, had watched through the sleepless hours, absorb- 
ed in somewhat tardy reflections on the state to which 


he had reduced himself. How many prospects, which 


opening life had shown him in perspective, had he un- 


accountably missed in the actual attainment. How many 
sources of happiness had been dried up, whilst he, instead 
of partaking of their spontaneous flow, had been refining 
over-much on their component qualities. Too true it 
was, that he, the favoured child of nature and fortune, 
had signally failed, both in securing his own happiness, 
and in contributing to that of‘others: and yet, in the 
result, he had no one but himself to blame. 

The silence of the hour, and the sad abstraction of his 
thoughts, conspired to invest any extraneous object, 
which should force his attention, with the morbid impres- 
sions of his imagination. The fitful gusts of the moan- 
ing wind seemed to speak a solemn and piteous warning 
to him. He rose and drew aside the window-curtains. 
The dim and struggling dawn had just begun to win its 
hard-fought way through the dense masses of fast-rolling 
clouds, which rushed onwards to oppose its progress. 


For one moment he felt freshened, as he exposed his 
burning brow to the driving rain. Looking forth, he 
beheld xt his own door a houseless mendicant, with a 
child in her arms, crouching for shelter; and as he 
dropped a coin into her hand, he thought, “ Poor wretch! 
your sorrows are not of your own devising. One ought 
to be thankful, that neither oneself, nor a beloved one, 
is exposed to such a night as this.” 

He had hardly again closed the window, when a noise 
was heard below, and Carter, who had been staying with 
bim lately, rushed into the room, evidently endeavour- 


ing, but in vain, through his consternation and distress, 
so to collect himself, as to be able to break to his patron 
some dreadful news. 

«“O my lord! prepare for the worst. My lady !— 
| they’re bringing her here !—but it’s all over.” 

Before he could at all relieve Castleton’s agonisiag 
suspense, the frantic figure of George stood before them ; 
his eyes staring wildly, and his drenched appearance 
showing from whence he had just emerged. 

“ She’s dead !—she’s dead! You'll look your last on her 
now ; and cursed be the hour when you first beheld her !” 

«“ Hold, man!” said Carter; “ respect his feelings!” 

“ His feelings! what were his feelings for her com- 
pared with mine? Who was it, who, in the moment of 
danger, was present, to struggle for her safety? He who 
had sworn to love, honour, and protect her, or her de- 
spised and neglected cousin 1” 

The agony of Castleton, as the truth broke upon him, 
was too intense for utterance, and prevented interruption; 
| George, therefore, proceeded half raving, “ But for that 
hideous breaker which forced us asunder, she might still 
have been saved, I stretched forth my hand to renew 
my protecting hold, and this met my gripe, and snapped 
within it,” putting his hand into his breast, and produ- 
cing the gold chain and little watch before referred to ; 
—* your first fatal gift;” and with that recollection, he 
raised it in his hand furiously, as if preparing to dash it 
to the ground; but checking himself, he added, « No; 
it was her last thought, the last request she made !” and, 
kissing it solemnly, he placed it on the table before Cas- 
tleton. ‘ Once more I felt that I had her safe. In vain 
the breakers a second time strove to separate us; or, per- 
haps they only roared in mockery at my reviving hopes. 
I rushed through the surf, as I thought in triumph ;—she 
was already dead !” 

The mournful precession now arrived, bearing in a 
litter the lifeless form of Lucy. There was on her no 
trace of death, beyond the mere absence of life. Placid, 
as still in sleep, she lay without, as yet, the paleness of 
a corpse; no disorder in her appearance, except the 
streaming locks of her long fair hair, which, darkened 
and clotted with moisture, hung in tangled masses over 
her features, ‘There was no symptom of a struggle on 
her part; but it seemed rather as if, trusting, under Pro- 








vidence, to the efforts of him who would have saved her 
if he could, she yielded her spirit to the issue ; those lips, 
through which might never more pass the slightest 
breath to stir a feather, or dull a mirror, were calmly 
closed, not forcibly compressed: the expression of her 
whole countenance was perfect repose. 

As they, who had brought her into the presence of 
her husband, deposited their burthen, one arm dropped 
from her side, and hung stiffly down to the ground. 
Castleton earnestly regarded it: there was the hand on 
which he had placed the wedding-ring; and, as he 
pressed it between his, already cold and clammy as it 
was, the idea that first roused him from his stupor into 
which the sudden shock had plunged him was, that she 
might yet be saved ; such things had been done before. 

With wonderful precision he gave the requisite orders 
for attempting to restore animation. George, who had 
for some time remained silent, on hearing this, cried out 
with a bitter smile, “ As if [ would have left her for a 
moment, had I not too surely known that there was no 
longer such a chance.” 

He was right: after many hours’ useless endeavours, 
all were obliged to own that their efforts were vain. 

George had, in the meantime, been in the first 
paroxysms of a brain fever; through all the stages of 
which Castleton attended him with the affectionate care 
of a brother; and when he was pronounced out of dan- 
ger, prepared to follow the corpse of poor Lucy to 
Somersby, where she was to be interred in the family 
vault. As the orders which Castleton had in his first 
despair given, that every possible honour should be paid 
to her remains, were to be acted on by interested parties, 
they had been too extravagantly fulfilled; and though, 
in the stupor of grief, the chief mourner was as uncon- 
scious of any of the surrounding splendours, as the 
corpse, in whose honour they were collected, yet she, to 
whom in life pomp had been her only bane, was borne 
unconsciously along with princely and almost unparallel- 
ed pageantry. 

Castleton’s first care, upon somewhat recovering his 
composure, was to exert all his influence to advance 


farmer and his sister, thougb equally sincere, he was not 
equally successful. Nothing could suade them to 
leave Bankside, where they remained together, sti} 
mourning their bereavement. . 

As to Castleton himself, I have too much respect for 
the intensity of his present grief, aggravated in his Case 
by bitter feelings of self-reproach, to anticipate the date 
when that elasticity of spirit, which is the never-failing 
attribute of the human mind, shall have enabled hin to 
struggle with his present depression, and imparting its 
buoyancy, as it will do whenever the heart’s core has not 
been completely crushed, shall, with the assistance of 
time, have triumphed over mortal sorrow. 





Carl Dtanhope. 


The name of Earl Stanhope is well known and esti- 
mated in the scientific world. ‘To many, however, his 
name only is familiar. Meeting with the following suc- 
cinct biographical sketch of him, we have transferred it 
to our columns, His principles, as well as his talents, 
will be appreciated here, 


From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

Charles Stanhope, third Ea] Stanhope, was born on 
the 3d August, 1753. His grandfather, the founder of 
this branch of the Stanhope family, was a cadet of the 
house of Chesterfield, and arrived at high military dis- 
tinction in what are usually called the Wars of the Suc- 
cession in Spain. He was afterwards prime minister of 
Great Britain under George I. His son, the second 
peer, displayed talents equal to the father’s, but in a dif- 
ferent form. He addicted himself to the study of the 
severer sciences, and became one of the most able mathe- 
maticians of the day. Son and grandson to these noble- 
men, the subject of the present memoir fell not beneath 
them in natural ability, and may be said to have far ex- 
celled them in other respects. 

At a very early period of boyhood, Charles Stanhope 
was sent to Eton, but at the age of ten he removed with 
his father and family to Geneva, where, by the death of 
his elder brother, he soon afterwards became Viscount 
Mahon, the title of courtesy given to the eldest sons of 
the Earls Stanhope. In Geneva the family of Lord 
Stanhope passed a considerable number of succeeding 
years; and in this city, accordingly, the young Viscount 
Mahon received the principal part of bis education. His 
tutor was M. Le Sage, a well-known man of letters in 
the place. There can be little doubt that the whole po- 
litical career of the future Eat] Stanhope was deeply 
influenced by the cireumstance of his receiving his edu- 
cation in this republican city, and that here were acquired 
his extreme notions regarding civil liberty, and other 
points affecting the welfare of great communities. Dr. 
Moore, the well-known traveller and novelist, relates 
that he once incidentally asked Viscount Mahon, when 
walking with him in the streets of Geneva, to enter an 
assembly of persons who were adverse to certain popu- 
lar opinions held in the republic. « No,” said the young 
nobleman, with indignation, “I will not go for a moment 
into such a society ; I consider these men as the enemies 
of their country.” At the same time, while imbibing 
those sentiments that made him afterwards so noted in 
his character of a politician, he was actively pursuing a 
course of training in Geneva, which in time made him 
equally distinguished as a man of science and letters. 
Natural philosophy, in all its branches, was his favourite 
study, and the-extent of his knowledge of the subject, 
almost within the years of boyhood, was decisively 
shown by his obtaining a prize offered by the Stockholm 
Society of Arts and Sciences, for the best Essay on the 
Pendulum. When he won this high distinction, he had 
but attained the age of eighteen. The cssay was writ- 
ten in French, and was pablished by the donors (we 
believe) of the prize. This success of so young an in- 
dividual, and that individual the heir of a wealthy and 
noble family, must appear remarkable enough, especially 
when it is considered that many eminent continental 
men of science would probably be his competitors; yet 
it may be regarded as a circumstance still more remark- 
able, tbat Viscount Mahon’s essay was not the fruit of 











George in his profession. In his wishes to serve the 





mere reading, like most juvenile composi(ions on science, 
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EARL STANHOPE. 











but was actually based on numerous original experi- 
ments, performed by his lordship in person. 

Lord Stanhope (as it will be better to style the sub- 
ject of our memoir throughout the sequel, though he 
remained Viscount Mabon till the death of his father in 
1786) appears to have passed his majority by a year or 
two, ere he returned permanently to England in the com- 
pany of his family. It is told that the whole population 
of Geneva were affected at the departure of the noble 
English residents, and that their traveling carriages 
could scarcely move through the streets, on account of 
the crowds of poor people assembled to take a last look 
of those who had been long their generous benefactors. 
On reaching Britain, the family rank and influence of 
our young nobleman speedily procured him an entrance 
into the house of commons, where he sat until his suc- 
cession to the Stanhope title called him to the upper 
house of parliament. It was among the peers chiefly 
that he became famous as a politician. To this puint, 
further allusion will yet be made in this article; but it 
may be observed here, that honesty was his grand fea- 
ture as a statesman, as is in part evinced by the very 
fact, that, although his lordship married Lady Esther 
Pitt, eldest daughter of the great Earl of Chatham, he 
opposed through life the leading measures of his brother- 
in-law, the second William Pitt, despising all the chances 
of personal benefit which the latter’s Jong premiership 
might be supposed to place at the command of any 
talented and flexible kinsman. 

It is in the light of a man of science, and of an in- 
ventor in the field of practical mechanics, that we pro- 
pose first to consider Lord Stanhope. About the year 
1775, when he was just leaving the continent, his lord- 
ship addressed himself to the task of discovering some 
“ means of preventing fraudulent practices on the gold 
coin.” The result was the publication of a pamphlet, 
bearing a-title worded nearly as above, and in which he 
recommended the adoption of various processes calcu- 
lated to protect all mints from felonious imitations of 
their issue. The particulars of this plan are of too 
technical a kind, however, to obtain notice here. Suffice 
it to say, that, like many of the noble inventor’s sugges- 
tiens, his coinage schemes have probably been long put 
in practice by those who may never have heard of the 
inventor’s name. His lordship paid some attention also 
to the subject of bank note forgeries, and we believe that 
a better preventive of this crime, simple as the device 
seems, will never be discovered than that which he 
pointed out, This was merely “the employment of 
first-rate engravers” by the banks that issued notes. 
Any complication of figures, such as most notes rely on 
for security, may be imitated by an inferior artist, if he 
has but patience and perseverance ; while, on the other 
hand, an exquisite, though much more simple specimen 
of a great engraver’s powers, may defy all the half edu- 
cated copyist’s labours, were he to work at it for a life- 
time. 

This tendency to revert to plain and simple first prin- 
ciples for the discovery of new scientific agents and 
expedients, characterised all Lord Stanhope’s investiga- 
tions in natural philosophy. His very interesting and 
important experiments on the subject of fire, and on the 
mode of rescuing houses from the dangers of this ele- 
ment, are founded on the simple principle that without 
a current of air there can be no combustion—at least of 
the ordinary kind. His lordship was in the habit of 
familiarly illustrating this truth’ by folding a slip of pa- 
per tightly around one of his fire-irons, and then apply- 
ing to it the flame of a candle, when it was seen that no 
ignition could be produced. But on the instant that the 
paper was relaxed, and air allowed to intrude itself be- 
tween the iron and the paper, the combustion followed 
immediately. Carrying this principle into practical ope- 
ration, Lord Stanhope invented a species of stucco or 
plaster for coating wood, which composition, by exclud- 
ing the air, had the power of rendering fire perfectly 
harmless. In the Philosophical Transactions for 1778, 
his lordship gives a full account of the experiments per- 
formed by him in presence of the lord mayor and alder- 
men of London, the members of the Royal Society, and 
other distinguished persons, whom he convinced tho- 
roughly of the practicability of his plan, as well as of its 
complete efficacy. The possession of an ample fortune 
enabled his lordship, luckily, to try all bis projects on 
the most perfect model scale. On occasion of his fire 
experiments, he had a large wooden house erected, and 








secured by his stucco composition. He subjected this partment of internal intercourse, and to this day their 
house to various severe trials, and among others to the | value is practically felt over the whole land. 


following, which is here described in his own words :— | 
| inventing, and in improving or remodeling inventions, it 


« ] then caused another wooden building, of full fifty feet 
in length, and of three stories high in the middle, to be 
erected close to one end of the secured wooden house. 
I filled and covered this building with above eleven hun- 
dred large kiln faggots, and several loads of dry shavings, 
and I set this pile on fire. The height of the flame was 
not less than eighty-seven feet perpendicular from the 
ground, and the grass upon the bank, at a hundred and 
fifty feet from the fire, was scorched up; yet the secured 
wooden building contiguous to this vast heap of fire was 


not damaged in the least, excepting some parts of the | 


outer coat of plaster work. This experiment was in- 
tended to represent a wooden town on fire, and to show 
how effectually even a wooden building, if secured ac- 


cording to my new method, would stop the progress of | 


the flames, as well as escape itself uninjured.” Another 
experiment on the secured wooden house consisted in 
filling an under room in it with combustibles, and set- 
ting them on fire, when, although the heat was so in- 


tense as to melt the glass of the windows like sealing | 


wax, not one particle of injury was done to the walls or 
the ceiling, and people could sit down in the chamber 
above to an ice-cream entertainment, without feeling 
even any annoyance from the raging furnace beneath. 
A still more satisfactory proof of the eflicacy of Lord 
Stanhope’s fire preventive was given some years after- 
wards, when a fire broke out at Chevening, his lordship’s 


fine seat in Kent. Having rebuiit this mansion, he had | 
taken care to secure it by his new method, but a portion | 


of the offices remained accidentally unsecured, and here 
the flames originated, and burst forth with great fury. 


On reaching the secured portion, they were stopped at | 
once, and this beautiful mansion was saved from destruc- | 


tion. ~ 

Passing over some less important instances of Lord 
Stanhope’s inventive powers, his work (published in 
1779) on the “ Principles of Electricity,” may now be 


adverted to, as affording testimony of his lordship’s ca- | 


pability of grappling with the highest scientific ques- 


tions, But even in considering this subject, his labours | 


took, as usual, a decidedly practical turn. The mode of 


protecting houses against the terrible effects of lightning | 


was one point which our noble author fully and experi- 


mentally investigated. A dispute was at that time agi- | 
tating the scientific world, upon the proper shape for | 


electrical conductors. Franklin had recommended long 
pointed conductors, but the printer of Philadelphia was 
a man whom some persons in Britain would then not 
be saved by, either from lightning or any other impend- 
ing agent of destruction. Therefore, some intensely 
British philosopher suggested the use of short conductors 
ending in a ball, and the royal palaces of the country 
were secured, as was fitting, after this British mode. In 
fact, the question became in some measure a political 
one. As might be expected, Earl Stanhope took the 
side of science and natural truth, heedless whence that 
truth was enunciated, and demonstrated the superiority 
of the Franklinian mode, besides giving publicity to 
many original thoughts of his own on this and othe: 
points connected with the subject of electricity. 


Navigation and ship-building occupied much of Lord 
Stanhope’s attention at various periods of his active life. 
Regarding ship-building of the ordinary kind, it may be 
merely observed that many of his suggestions regarding 
the proper mould of ships, their bottom coating and other 
points, were extensively adopted in the dock-yards of 


Britain, and still possess their practical influence. The | 


application of the power of steam to the purposes of 
navigation was one of his lordship’s favourite subjects of 
speculation, and in concert with him did Fulton the 
American, to whom Earl Stanhope was a generous 
friend, enter on numerous experimental enquiries into 
this great question. In fact, his lordship was individu- 
ally so certain of the possibility of perfecting this scheme, 
that he took out several patents in the immediate hope 
of bringing his views to a practical issue. But, notwith- 
standing all his expensive modelings, he did not succeed, 
unquestionably, in actually placing a working steam ship 
on lake or sea. If unsuccessful in this pursuit, however, 
it is undeniable that canal navigation owes much to our 
noble inventor. His improvements on the locks of ca- 


nals were of the highest service in that important de- { 


From Lord Stanhope having passed his whole life in 


is difficult to affix a precise date to any of his various 

labours. But it was in very early life—certainly before 
| he was thirty years oli—that he invented a calculating 
| aritbmetical machine, of the same order as that upon 
| which Kepler spent many long years, though without 
| arriving at the desired perfection; and of a character 
| similar to that of the machine which a later philosopher, 
| Babbage, has at length given to mankind in a complete 
state. Lord Stanhope’s instruments, for in the course 
of time he constructed several of them, were very won- 
| derful in themselves, and perfect as far as tiiey went, but 
| his lordship clearly saw and admitted that it was possi- 
ble to form calculating engines of far bigher grasp than 
any of his, and which might, indeed, be almost bound- 
less in their powers. His discoveries in this quarter, 
| however, cannot be compared to those which he made in 

the art of printing, though his arithmetical speculations 
| might exhibit his knowledge of theoretical science in a 
| more favourable light. The “Stanhope Press” was a 
| vast improvement on preceding printing-presses, and by 
| this instrument, since his name has been rightly bestow- 

ed on it, will his memory go down to posterity, as the 

creator of an epoch in the noblest of all human arts. 
| He has also been called the inventor of stereotyping, 


| and if thia be not the case, he had the merit, at least, of 


| being the great improver of this most important process, 
| which was introduced by him into general use. An- 
other of his lordship’s inventions bears the name of the 
“ Stanhope Monochord,” being connected, as the name 
implies, with the subject of music. His lordship pos- 
sessed a fine musical taste, and published a little work 
on tuning instruments. His musical, like all his other 
| speculations, were extremely curious and original. 

Our space will not permit a further extension of this 
| view of Lord Stanhope’s labours as a natural philoso- 
| pher, although the list of his inventions might be much 
augmented. It is necessary, however, to the complete- 
| ness of this biographical sketch, that the remaining por- 

tion of it should be devoted to the recording of some 
features of his lordship’s public, and also of bis domes- 
tic career. It has been mentioned already that honesty 
was his leading characteristic as a statesman, and hence 
it was that his lordship often found himself standing 
politically alone, even those who thought with him keep- 
ing aloof, because they did not choose always to speak 
their minds as he did. From this cause he got the fami- 
liar name of “the minority of one” in the house of 
lords, being so frequently unsupported in bis motions. 
At the time of the French revolution, also, the princi- 
ples upon which that mighty movement was originally 
commenced, met with the noble earl’s most decided ap- 
probation, and even after its bloody consequences had 
repelled a large body of its early admirers, his lordship 
continued true to his first sentiments. Rationally con- 
sidered, this conduct by no means implied an approval 
of those consequences, but the alarm was then at such 
| a height that men could not consider things rationally, 
and Lord Stanhope was denounced, by tongue and pen, 
as a man who approved of a Marat’s conduct, and would 
himself be a Marat under fitting circumstances. Such 
a degree of odium as this had its effect in separating his 
lordship from his family, whose guide and model was 
their powerful uncle, the premier. Lady Esther Stan- 
hope, (since renowned for her vriental career,) Lady 
Lucy, and Lady Griselda, the earl’s three children by 
Lady Esther Pitt, and his three sons by a second lady, 
the daughter of Governor Grenville, all left their noble 
father’s society, and threw themselves on the guardian- 
ship of Mr. Pitt. The eccentricities which were un- 
doubtedly inherent in Lord Stanhope’s character, formed 
the ostensible cause, at least, of this separation. He 
hated war, and would have none of his sons soldiers ; 
he adored independence, and wished his junior sons to 
enter the useful professions, and not to accept of offices, 
or sinecures, or pensions, or become in any way burthen- 
some to the country. Here the children were at variance 
with the father. ‘Two of them entered the army, and 
several of them were endowed with pensions. But on this 
matter enough has been said, and we may conclude by 
stating, that the earl remained separated from his family 
to the last. 

Apart from the isolated nature of the position which 
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he usually held in the house of lords, in consequence of 


what were then called his extreme opinions, though they 
are in all respects the same with those now entertained 
by even moderate politicians, there was a quaintness in 
Lord Stamhope’s manner and matter as an orator, which 
made him be considered one of the most humorous 
speakers of his day. His delivery was careless and un- 
graceful, and his personal appearance did not remedy the 
defect, his body being tall and lank, and his face wan 
and thin; with a brow high and bald. Many of his say- 
ings were terse and epigrammatic, and bis name is one 
often to be seen in collections of jests and good things. He 
lived, such as we have described him, till his sixty-third 
year, when he died of dropsy, on the 17th of December, 
1816, at his seat in Kent. 

In more respects than it has been found possible to 
point out in this article, Charles Earl Stanhope merits 
the grateful remembrance of posterity. Some of the 
subjects to which he directed his thoroughly practical 
genius, and the results thereof, have been here adverted 
to, but one can only guess at the indirect inflaence which 
he excited on the same branches of knowledge by the 
encouragement of his noble example, and by the gene- 
rous patronage which he bestowed on many of his poorer 
fellow-Jabourers in the same great field. 
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Che Jrish Peasantrp. 


BY MRS 8S. C. HALL. 


“Mind not high things: but condescend to men of low estate.” 
Sr. Pavut. 


THE FOLLOWER OF THE FAMILY.* 
PART THE FIRST. 


Margaret Sheil had been born on the estate of the 
O'’Dwyers; and the truth of the legend, which asserted 
that her father’s grandfather or great-grandfather was 
killed at some famous battle defending the life of Gerald 
O'Dwyer, “a great man intirely,” was never for a mo- 
ment doubted by the gentry, or the people.” Margaret 
was not likely to question its authenticity, for she lived 
almost always amid the wreck and remnants of the “ big 
house,” which had fallen into wretched decay ; a sort of 
authorised follower of the family, tending the lady, a 
poor, weak, delicate woman, and cherishing, beyond every 
earthly thing, a wild, careless, thoughtless youth, the 
last of a race remarkable (if such a character, being 
Irish, could be considered remarkable some fifty years 
ago) forits profuseness and extravagance. ‘The O'Dwyer 
family had fallen in consequence of this heedless expen- 
diture of a pound, where care, with a shilling, could 
have done as much—fallen to the very depths of embar- 
rassment and poverty; and the young man’s mother, 
sickly in mind and body, wern out with the whirling 
eares and distracting anxieties which a year before had 
buried her husband beneath their ruins, was not able to 
think or act. In Ireland, if misfortune falls upon a por- 
tion of a respectable house, the distressed too frequently 
live upon the wealthy, thinking it derogatory to exert 
themselves; this brings down, sooner or later, the prop 
whereon they rested, and is both mean and cruel. But 
poor Mrs. O'Dwyer had no prop to lean on; her hus- 
band’s family having been long before levelled in the dust 
from the habits to which I have alluded. They had kept 
open house for years past telling. Poor O'Dwyer, her 
husband, died in jail; and the mercy of a creditor left 
the widow and her son the ruined walls of their ances- 
tors, their only shelter against the pelting of the pitiless 
storm. What had been the garden to the ruined man- 


* I have been occupied for some time in illustrating at 
length, in a novel called “ Marian, or a Young Maid’s 
Fortunes,” the strong and enduring fidelity of an Irish 
nurse. When the above story of the attachment of 
Margaret Sheil was related to me, it struck me as another 
instance of the beautiful faithfulness I have endeavoured 
to portray in the character of Katty MacKane, in the 
work to which I refer. It gives me pleasure to record a 
new example of a virtue for which I hope my native 











WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
sion, was, by the positive charity of the tenants who had 
passed with the land to other landlords, cultivated for 
her benefit ; they managed to find hours or days to sow 
potatoes and cut turf for “ her honour,” and treated the 
wild, buoyant, boisterous lad, who was as free and frank 
in his bearing as if he were master of the soil, with the 
respect and attention which they said “they owed the 
family.” It was very touching to witness the various 
little attentions—small in service, but rich in love—which 
were heaped upon the widow by the untiring hand of 
Irish gratitude; and no one was more devoted to her 
service than was Margaret Sheil. Margaret was a 
sinall, active, neat, little body ; fair and blue-eyed—eyes 
so bright and blue, that they seemed to dart into futu- 
rity; and Margaret’s character was in keeping with her 
eyes, for she looked forward with a long-headedness very 
un-Irish. She was gifted with a much greater degree of 
worldly knowledge than her mistress. She would even 
take upon herself to lecture her favourite, Garrett 
O'Dwyer, himself whenever he did any thing which she 
considered it wrong for an O'Dwyer to de. This was 
not often, for he appeared to her as near perfection as 
man could be. Garrett had attained the age of nineteen ; 
could fight like—like an Irishman; sing—like an Irish- 
man ; dance—like an Irishman ; was thoughtless—as an 
Irishman; generous—as an Irishman; proud—as an 
Irishman; poor—as an Irishman! His mother, when he 
was about six years old, had refused the offer of a relative 
to take and educate the child, partly because he was the 
only O'Dwyer who had ever been in trade, and more 
than partly because her heart clung, as mothers’ hearts 
will cling, to their solace, their hope, their all ! 

Garrett had been long engaged in both open and covert 
rebellion against petticoat government; wished to go 
abroad, to enlist, to do any thing rather than remain at 
home ; but when the scoldings and repinings of the 
mother failed, her tears always triumphed, and Garrett 
would lay down his gun and take up his flute, the only 
two luxuries he enjoyed. 

His coat was of frieze, and his hat was of straw; and 
yet there was not a handsomer fellow in the country ; he 
rode admirably ; the neighbouring gentry would always 
lend him a horse, which he was always anxious to bor- 








land will long be justly celebrated. 


row, and ~ould have given him as many dinners as he 
could eat, and, in those claret days, as much claret as he 
could drink; but he declined dinners almost invariably. 

“ Masther Garrett dear,” said Margaret to him one 
afternoon, “ Misther Grace has sent a gorsoon® over the 
mountain to ask ye to dine with him to-day. Gio, avick 
machree ; ye’re all as one as a man, now, and ought to 
go.” 

« No, Margaret, I'll not go; the food, the meat, would 
poison me when I thought of my mother striving to 
swallow potatoes, dry potatoes, here in these ruins.” 

«“That’s kind of ye too, Masther Garrett dear; but, 
darlint, sure it’s better to have the paytees dry than wet, 
any way. Maybe the sand will turn!” 

“ When it’s run, all run,” replied the lad; “but I 
can’t stay here much longer, at all rates.” 

« Nor wont be needed, Masther Garrett,” said Mar- 
garet; “I wanted to break it to you, avick, and didn’t 
know how, rightly. She'll not bein it many weeks; so 
don’t cross her by contrayriness, any how; don’t.” The 
truth startled the youth; he was unprepared for it; he 
could not speak; and Margaret Sheil turned away mut- 
tering, “ The craythur! them menkind never likes to let 
each other or the women see their tears.” 

She had said the truth; in another week, Garrett saw, 
and told her that he saw, the fearfui change, and yet, 
strange to say, he absented himself from the place. This 
astonished Margaret, who knew how much he loved his 
mother, and how much he had been ready to sacrifice 
for her; the poor lady had become almost unconscious of 
passing events, and yet Garrett bad not returned. 

Now, Margaret was in agony lest she should die with- 
out leaving her son her blessing, and despatched many 
messengers to seek him, but in vain. Mrs. O’Dwyer had 
passed some hoursin that state of inanity which foreruns 
death ; the heaving of the poor worn chest, the occasional 
sighs; the rattle in the throat, had increased as the night 
closed; the wind hissed through the crevices into the 
chamber of death, howled its mad revels in the dilapidated 
hall, and rushed furiously through the passages and up 
the chimneys. Margaret had taken off her apron to pre- 





vent the light being extinguished, and pinning one eng 
of it to the bed-post, fastened the oth@r to a chair. The 
priest had given her the last sacrament, and Margaret 
ever and anon, when the body heaved with a convulsive 
movement, brought the crucifix to her lips and repeated 
a prayer, The neighbours, who had watched with her 
to near midnight, returned to their cabins, save one old 
woman, who slept soundly in a corner onachest. Again 
the lady heaved and moaned. 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Margaret, “that the Lord would but 
send her her child. She’ll never have an easy death till 
she sees him!” 

“I am here,” whispered Garrett, stealing through the 
darkness; “here I am!” The young man’s face was 
pale and haggard; large drops stood upon his brow, his 
beautiful bright hair hung around his face. Margaret 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and they conversed 
in an under tone for a moment or two, and then with 
strong emotion the young man threw himself upon his 
mother’s bed, calling to her in the most piercing accents 
to bless and forgive him. Nature was strong within 
him ; he shed bitter and abundant tears over his dying 
parent. 

The poor lady cou!d not speak, but a faint smile irradi- 
ated her features for a moment; twice she smiled on 
him, and placed her hand upon his head; he felt her 
fingers rest upon his brow like icicles; he laid his check 
to hers; a breath eold and chill passing from her lips 
made him start ; the fingers no longer. pressed ; they 
stiffened amid his hair. 

“TI knew,” said Margaret, while tears coursed each 
other down her cheeks, “I knew she’d never make an 
easy death till she saw ye.” 

“Margaret, Margaret,” whispered Garrett, when he 
could articulate, “ leave her fora few minutes with others, 
and come with me. Grace, and Stacy, and many of the 
neighbours, are watching about the ruins to be of use; 
I saw them as I stole past. Come with me, for God’s 
sake, or I shall go mad!” 

Garrett almost dragged Margaret Sheil from the cham- 
ber of death. She had stifled the cries which the poor 
Irish send forth, and which disturb the quiet of the 
solemn scene; but when the watchers entered, their 

cries shook the old walls and mingled with the howling 
wind. 

«“ What call can I have to your room now?” said 
Margaret, as she climbed up tbe ruined stairs leading toa 
small turret-chamber he cailed his own. Sure the bed 
has been made, and not touched for more than a week.” 

Garrett made no answer, but strode to the bedside, 
paused, turned round, looked at Margaret, and then 
slowly moving down the coarse coverlet, the woman, 
to her astonishment, saw a new-born sleeping infant. 
“Mother of mercy!” she exclaimed, “ whose is 
this ?” 

“Mine!” was the astonishing reply. “The child is 
MINE.” 

“ Yours, Masther Garrett, yours! The Lord be 
about us! Sure it isn’t in earnest you are!” 

“God help me, and keep me my senses,” he answer- 
ed ;“I am in earnest; the child is mine.” 

« And its mother ?” 

“ Again,” replied the youth, “God help us all! Its 
mother and its grandmother are both corpses this woeful 
night. Its mother-—so young—so—so—Oh, Moyna, 
Moyna, what you suffered for me!” 

Margaret Sheil stepped back from gazing with that 
tenderness which only women feel towards the little 
undefined-looking heap of infant helplessness, that seemed 
unconscious of its own existence, and repeated, “ Moyna 
—what Moyna? Not Moyna of Ferry Barrett,on whom 
shame has lain heavy for the last three months? Oh, 
not that young, sweet girl! Oh, Masther Garrett, if you 
brought Moyna of Ferry Barrett to sin, and shame, and 
death, the Lord had need look down on ye, for your sin 
is scarlet.” 

«Listen to me, Margaret,” he said, sadly; “I did 
not bring her to sin or shame—we were married by 
Father Myles;” 

Father Myles!” repeated Margaret contemptuously; 
“Father Miles, indeed !—a runaway Roman! a half friar! 
a couple-beggar! nothing more nor less. Father 
Myles’s marriage isn’t worth a traneen, that’s what it’s 
not; and sweet and purty as Moyna was, she was no 


match for an O’Dwyer !” 





* Boy. 


“I knew my moter would never consent. % be 
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poor girl sent for me when her trouble came on her ; and 
oh, Margaret, byt I have suffered—the abuse of her peo- 
ple—the agony of hearing she must die. And wh >n die 
she did, after placing the baby in my arms, her father 
cursed u8 both, and turned me—me, Garrett O' Dwyer— 
as.a dog from his door !” 

Margaret clasped ber hands. 

«Think what I’ve gone through! I shed no tear for 
my bright-eyed girl that I loved, and who loved me, by 
stream and hill and valley, ever since we met, before we 
knew what love was, before it had marked us to break 
our hearts: to see her die, and she not all out seventeen 
—to be hunted like a wild dog from her course—to come 
here—to catch the last breath of my mother—oh, Moyna, 
Moyna, I could not cry for you! my sorrow was too 
deep for tears to soothe it. Her father would have 
murdered me, but her mother saved me, when I had not 
power to save myself; and then I would have my child. 
I can’t tell you how I got off; I only know that I covered 
it close in my bosom, that I did not heed its cries, that I 
brought it to you, Margaret; and that I ask you, in the 
name of her whose eyes you have just closed, to look to 
that child, to be a mother to it. The blood of the 
O’Dwyers is in its veins, and you have been a faithful 
‘ follower of the family’ since you were born.” 

“May the Lord look on me, as I am,” she replied, 
falling on her knees, “ Maybe it ’ll be for luck after all. 
Oh, why should I be talking of luck, and this heavy 
trouble in the house! Och, my grief, to think of it! Ob, 
Masther Garrett, you war desperate ’cute—but what has 
it doze for ye? ‘The baby’s an O’Dwyer, sure enough 
—just the nose and the mouth ; it’s a noble fine baby. 
Oh, thin, Masther Garrett, [ can thank God the misthress 
didn’t live to know this last turn; you married by a 
couple-beggar to”Moyna of Ferry Barrett, and her people 
the likes o’ them insulting an O’Dwyer ; ob, that’s what 
comes of young men wandering over the country! The 
poor misthress !” 

Margaret, or, as she was usually called, Marg’ate, 
went on talking, forgetting for a moment the dead in the 
living. Garrett looked on his child for a little tine, 
heedless of her words, There was an expression upon 
his countenance as if ten years of sad and harrowing 
trouble had been added to his young life. Earnestly did 
he look at the infant, as if anxious to impress its features 
on his memory, then turned away without another word, 
and left it to the care of the faithful follower. The little 
helpless stranger woke and cried ; Margaret found that 
it was lvosely wrapt in flannel and shawls; before she 
attempted to return to whence she came, she fed and 
warmed it, talking to it all the time, and determining that 
it should be called Evelyn, after the grand lady of the 
family. This arrangement passed rapidly through her 
mind, but the good creature was sadly perplexed between 
sorrow and anxiety. At last she determined to leave the 
sleeping babe, and return to perform the last duties to- 
wards the mistress. ‘The neighbours,” that is, the 
poor, were scattered through the house, lingering till they 
should be adniitted to take a “ last look at the misthress;” 
the womenia the chamber were waiting till the “ fo/low- 
er of the family” came to give the necessary directions 
—which, as there were no female relations, she was ex- 
pected to do. 

And Margaret performed ber task with extraordinary 
command over the feelings, which at any other time 
would have overpowered her; the frigid limbs were 
decently arranged, the crapery folded, the candles lit, the 
water sprinkled, and then “Margaret began to wonder 
where the young master was. Daylight came on 





stealthily, as if unwilling to look on the destruction of 
the night; but it did come, and she sought him every | 
where in vain. That Garrett should leave the house at 
such a time, was 2 matter of astonishment to all. The 
women said that he had entered his mother’s room, and 
one had seen him kneeling by the corpse, and another | 
heard him weepifg. It seemed very evident, however, 
that he was gone; and what increased the mystery was, 
that no one had seen him depart. 

Margaret knew not what to do. There was some- 
thing unnatnral in permitting his mother’s body to go 
unattended to the grave; something so shocking in the 
idea of his deserting his child, that the humble follower 
could only wiing her hands in bitter sorrow, Another 
matier was also to be considered ; there. were no means 
to lay the remains decently in the earth. The priest, 
Margaret knew, would go without his dues, for the sake 
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of the family ; the carpenter would make the coffin—not 


because he had ever been employed by Mrs O'Dwyer, 
but for the sake of the family—but then he could not 
give the timber, because he had none to give. This 
difficulty, however was obviated by the suggestion that 
enough of planks could be raised from the flooring of the 
rooms, which was accordingly done. Some of the more 
wealthy of the humble class sent “ presents” of the ma- 
terials supposed at that period to constitute the respecta- 
bility of an Irish wake. 
to the grave not only by the followers of the family, but 
by many of the gentry, who at that time never neglected 


to keep up the credit of their caste at a funeral. The | 


morning (the third after the poor lady’s death) appointed 
for the ceremony was chill and dreary ; the mist lay low 
upon the mountains, and the scream of the eagle, and 
croak of the ancient raven, soundd through the filmy 
clouds. ‘The procession was large, some on horseback, 
some on foot; two keeners, whose ancestors had keened 
the O'Dwyer, time out of mind, attended for the honour 
of the family; they crouched by the side of tne coffin, 
and ever and anun sent forth their lamentations that the 
“lady had left her country,” 
deserted the last duty he could perform towards his mo- 
ther, and recounted, in wild disjointed stanzas, the heroic 
deeds of gone-by times, when the 9’Dwyers had “ more 
land of their own than the eagle could see from the top 
of Shinegranaugh,” when they had horses to carry their 
faction to battle, when their name flamed through the 
country like lightning, when every eye that saw blessed 
them, and their voice was as the sound cf music to the 
country ; but now the wind had rattled where the wine 


had flowed, the hard-headed and hard-hearted possessed | 


their land, and there was no one to shed the heart’s 
tears upon the grave of the poor lady, but “ the follower 
of the family.” 

There was, however, another of whom the keeners 
knew nothing; the little helpless infant whom Margaret 
had concealed beneath the folds of her cloak, so that the 


poor lady, her mistress, might have some one of her own | 


blood to see her in her grave. Margaret Sheil having 
performed this last duty, as she had done all others, with 
z9ai and fidelity, bethought her that in a day or two she 


must leave the ruin which could hardly afford shelter to | 
The keen- | 


any but the wild owl or chattering jackdaw. 
ers at her lady’s funeral had stigmatised as hard-headed 
and hard-hearted those who had honestly possessed the 
land which the O’Dwyers had wasted, but Margaret 


knew they did not deserve the blame, and after removing | 


what few things were left by the spoiler, Time, she pre- 
pared to depart to the house of a younger brother, where 
she was much needed, as the poor fellow had lost his 
wife. He lived in a neighbouring town, and it was with 
regret that Margaret exchanged the freshness of the air 
and wild sweetness of the fields for the noise and vapours 
of a congregation of ill-built dirty houses. The night 
before she quitted the last seat of the O’Dwyers, the ma- 
ternal grandmother of the little baby came stealthily to 
the ruins, to look upon her davghter’s child. Her hus- 
band, she said, prayed that it might die; but she forgave 
her poor girl; she believed she had been a wife in the 
sight of God, and that was a comfort to her. She threw 
some light upon the disappearance of Garrett; he had 
become linked in his wanderings with some mountai- 
neers, who plotted treason deeply and dangerously. Gar- 
rett’s superior intelligence and address made him a sort 
of leader amongst them, and two of the party having 
been arrested some time before, the military were on the 
look-out for Garrett, who, she said, her husband believed 
had quitted the country. Margaret consoled herself 
with this intelligence. “He did not desert us from 
choice; J] knew he did not—I knew he did not,” she re- 
peated to herself, and the secret and unworthy marriage, 
tbe reckless and imprudent daring which made him link 
with dangerous characters, seemed as naught in the eyes 
of “the follower of the family.” Now convinced that 
Garrett had « not deserted them from choice,” all his folly, 
ail his thoughtlessness, were forgiven. 

“T often tould the misthress,” she said, ‘‘ that she was 
trying to rein in a red-deer of the hills with a rope of 
sand,” 

The poor bereaved widow departed with many tears, 
which Margaret was particularly careful should not fail 
on Evelyn’s face, deeming it not lucky, as she said, 
“that the salt of a tear should freet its tender skin for the 
first three months.” Her brother, it must be remember- 


And the poor lady was followed | 


spoke of that son who had | 


| * " . 
j and day after day, little Evelyg, carefully watched by 


oe ; 283 
ed, was one of the same clan ; and though he had two 
little ones of his own, he welcomed the infant brought by 
bis sister with an humble affection most touching to 
witness, 

“It has the blood in its veins of those who sheltered 
our forefathers, and we should not want if they were to 
the fore, as in ould times,” said the man: “ neither shall 
it want love, duty, or respect, while I have a bit to give 
jmy own. ‘ache them to sarve it, Margaret; sure its 

being with us docsn’t muke it like us; it’s an O'Dwyer, 
| God bless it.” J 
Murtogh Sheil avowed that “the young lady,” as he 
always called her, “ brought a blessing to his ‘four walls’ 
| from the day she entered them—every thing ¢hruv so.” 

| ‘This was true; the Almighty blesses us in this world 


| tor our good deeds; but Margaret’s right thinking, indus- 
| 





try, and cleanliness, was also a blessing of magnitude, 
|and ** Murtogh’s sixpence went as far as any one else’s 
i shilling.’ This was evident to all, and the little babe 
| acquired the happy second name of “ Blessed’”’—the 
| blessed Evelyn-——from ber poor neighbours, whose af- 
| 
| 


fectionate attentions entitled them to the epithet of friends 


PART SECOND, 


I left little Evelyn, surnamed “the blessed,” living 
|}amongst the simple people of Tullygeriett. She was 
| then a few weeks old ; I tind her now a beautiful bright- 
| haired child, singularly interesting and intelligent. As 
| she grew older her nurse imagined she perceived ao thin 
film spreading over her eyes. Her feelings upon this 
painful subject resolved into one idea: if she should 
ever find “ Masther Garrett,” Evelyn perhaps would not 
| be able to see her own “ father.” The simple-minded 
affectionate woman imagined this the summit of human 
misery. She would bring up his child, and yet, if she 
should ever mect him, the pleasure of looking on him 
would be denied to her. She had often pictured the joy 
of such a meeting ; but an Irishwoman’s joy is always 
eloquent, and Margaret failed to fancy how Evelyn could 
| express herself if she were denied the power of behold- 
| ing her parent. 
| the child’s eyes, and finding that the eyes remained mo- 
tionless, she would turn away in the bitterness of her 
sorrow, and exclaim, “ He left her sightless, and he will 
find her so!” She would then add, “ But it’s the will 
| of God! it’s the will of God! and sure His will is both 


| aia 
| 


She would move various colours before 


| justice and mercy.” ‘This trusting in the justice and in 
the mercy of Divine Providence, is a never-ceasing com- 
fort to the poor Irish; no matter what their troubles are, 
| this reliance never deserts them; and though Margaret 
| used every probable and improbable means to restore 
sight to her darling, yet each disappointment was fol- 


lowed by the resigned expression of “ God’s will be 
done,”’ even while tears of bitter sorrow and disappoint- 
ment were coursing each other down her cheeks. It was 
pleasant to observe the delicacy and attention with 
which the poor treated this little object of their solicitude. 
Every peasant felt an interestin Evelyn, and this fecling 
of interest was mingled with one of respect. 
| she’s of a good ould stock on one side, any way, and it 
| wouldn’t be right for the like of us to forget that. It’s 
all in the hands of God! Who knows what will turn 
| up for her yet, the craythur!” ‘The Jittle maid was al- 
| ways better dressed than Margaret’s young relations, and 
no jealousy or discomfort was excited by the distinction ; 
|} the most “mealy” potatoes were chosen by their own 
hands for her, and “the drop of sweet milk” placed in 
her little china mug on the tup shelf of the dresser, while 
| the young Sheils’ noggin of sour milk waited their din- 
| ner, where it sometimes became the prey of the kitten or 
ithe “bonneen,.” (Little pig.) ‘The rich may think these 


“ Sure 


| small attentions and sacrifices nothing, but those who 
| have never wanted are bad judges of what it is to be- 
| stow, not from multitude, but from misery. Margaret 
had found in Mrs, O’Dwyer'’s trunks many of those 
shreds and patches, and even pieces of damask and 
chintz, lutestring and mode—* relics of ould decentry,” 
'as she called them—which she had already begun to 
convert into “ coats” for Evelyn, and mounted a long 
feather or two in the wide-leaved straw hat plaited by 
her own industrions fingers, to protect her favourite’s 
delicate complexion from the sun. There was a wild 
common stretching at the | 
| what was ostentatiously called the sown of Tullygarrett ; 


sack of the cottages, forming 
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Mary or Essy Sheil, would wander through the heath, or 


nestle amid the fern to sleep when fatigued. A little 
incident will show that though Evelyn was with the 


cottage children, she had imbibed some how or other a | 


feeling of pride beyond them. The Cork mail crossed 
this heath once a day, and the children of the village 


used to watch its passing, and beg most vociferously of 


the It was wonderful how fast the little 
urchins used to run, and bow loud they used to scream ; 
run! ay, a mile and a half for a halfpenny, their two 
little dirty feet going as fast as the coach horses’ four. 
One day, however, an accident happened the coach; the 
guard had substituted a kippeen (bit of wood) for a 
linch-pin, and, as might have been expected, the wheel 
rolled quietly off, and deposited the outside passengers in 
the soft earth of a bog. This was very unpleasant, bat it 
might have been worse. Irishmen bluster and swear at 
an accident, but soon get over it; and after a little blus- 
tering, and a good deal of swearing, the passengers 
walked on, while the guard manufactured a linch-pin out 
of the handle of the door. 

Little Evelyn bad heard the bustle from a hillock at a 
distance, and was always much amused by the passing 
of the coach. She continued plaiting a rush basket, and 
when, attracted by her exceeding beauty, one of them 


passengers, 


addressed her, she shook 
“ The golden treasures of her hair,” 


and answered in her own sweet childish voice, still con- 
tinuing her occupation. Little Essy Sheil came up, and 
in reply to a question addressed to Evelyn, dropped her 
courtesy, and observed, “ Sir, if you please, she has no 


light at all at all.” Upon this Evelyn blushed, and 
tears fell from her sightless eyes. 
«“ What! blind?” be inquired; sight is in her eyes 


for all that.” 

“Ay,” said Essy,“ but no good; only aunt says 
maybe it wont be always so.” 

“Ts she your cousin ?” 

“ Oh no, plaze your honour; she’s a born lady.” 

The gentleman laughed, and presented the “born 
lady” with a silver coin; but Evelyn, who had risen, 
flushed crimson, and returned him the coin with any 
thing rather than an obliged manner. 

“She’s no beggar, yer honour,” said Essy, herself 
half offended; “nor are we beggars either, sir; only we 
takes what we gets.” 

«I dare say you do,” he replied, taking the hint and 
transferring the coin ; “and now, take me to your aunt, 
and I will hear this child’s history.” 

It was soon told, and, as it happened, the gentleman 
was a well-known oculist, and with much kind feeling 
told Margaret that if she liked to bring the child to his 
house in Dublin, he would see if any thing could be 
done for her; and the coach being mended, departed, as 
visiters always do from the dwellings of the Irish poor, 
overwhelmed with blessings. 

Margaret was not slow at perceiving and feeling “ the 
divided duty” which this proposal led to—her brother 
and his children on the one hand, little Evelyn and her 
promise to Garrett O’Dwyer on the other—and, in the 
fulness and simplicity of her heart, she called her brother 
Murtogh to share its counsels. 

“It’s a poor case entirely to leave you, Murtogh, and 
Essy so wild, though Mary to be sure is a rock of sense, 
considering her years: but Essy’s cruel wild, though 
Mary’s head is Jong, and she can spin, sew, make, and, 
what’s better, mend as well as myself; and sure it’s 
proud [ am to see you go to yer work as clean as any 
gentleman, and the cabin, God be praised, as white as 


the priest’s vestment (God bless us); and all that’s a | 


comfort any how ; and the dawshy craythur, poor little 
Evelyn, bird of beauty that sheds ! has no one but me to 
look to her, and if the grace o’ God would beam down 
on her, and restore her her sight, sure I could tache her 
many a thing against the time she’d see him.” 


« True for ye, Marg’ate, it would be a comfort to me, | 


Jet alone you; only don’t say, sister, that the child has 
no one to look on her but you; I know ye’re the best 
friend any one ever had, but if you wasn’t in it, sure I’d 
guard her myself—I would, for the honour of the family! 
But go, sister; go to Dublin with her at ons’t, and what 
help I can raise for you I will, to send you comfortable 


on yourjourney. It’s yer duty, Marg’ate, to the family, 


that’s whatit is; and a proper duty to do, and God speed 
ye with it. 


And don't’ be fretting while ye’re away, 


though it’s a good step (a long way) to Dublin; only 
| take it easy, and Ill go bail Mary will mind the place 
/and the pigs, and every thing that away. And ye’ll 
| write to us, as you've the larning, and maybe my pray- 
|ers wont be with ye! Only go, Marg’ate, astore; and, 
sure, if she’s restored, it’s a bright (clever—intelligent) 
gitl she'll be, as well as a beautiful. If she’s not, why, 
| Sure, we must only do the best we can for her; and, 
| any how, the blessing has been in it, ever since she set 
| foot among us. I know you’ve a heart good enough to 
| stay, but yer duty is to go amongst the strangers, if it 
| would do her good ; we've been followers of the family 
for more than two hundred years, an’ it isn’t now we'd 
give in at the heel of the hunt.” 

This disinterested conduct on the part of poor Mur- 
togh needs no comment, and Margaret prepared for her 
long and fatiguing journey with the same cheerfulness 
as though she were dressing in her best for mass on a 
sunny Sunday. Margaret was not one who saw no 
difficulties, no obstacles in her path. She perceived and 
understood them all; but she was a follower of the 
family ; and the more the little offset stood in need of 
support, the more did she feel it her duty to protect and 
shelter it. The next Sunday the priest took occasion to 
address his congregation from “ the altar,’ and to tell 
| them that Margaret Sheil had resolved to go to Dublin, 
| to see if it would please the Almighty God to restore th- 
sight of her eyes to the child she had promised to watch 
| over. The priest was a kind-hearted man, and knew the 
| character of the people he addressed ; he first of all made 
| his congregation laugh, by declaring what an advantage 
| it would be to men if all women were blind to their 
| faults, any way, and then aroused their sympathies in 
behalf of the heroic exertions of Evelyn’s nurse. Nor 
was this all: when he saw his congregation wiping 
| their eyes, and turning them towards where Margaret 
| and Evelyn were, he urged them to give something even 
of the little they possessed to forward so good and pious 
an object. He told them that by so doing they would 
receive in this world the prayers and blessings of grate- 
ful hearts, and do a deed acceptable in the eyes of the 
Almighty. Whatever of superstition was mixed up 
| with this kind-hearted man’s discourse, I do not know: 
| it was delivered long before I was born ; but an old man 
| who heard Father Roche's address on the occasion, told 
| me there was not a dry eye in the chapel, and that a 

purse, long and heavy with brave big and little money, 
was the result of his appeal. The times are bad, indeed, 
| with Paddy, when he has nothing to give. 

Murtogh Sheil was unprepared for the priest’s ad- 
| dress, and in the chapel-yard he thanked him from the 
| overflowing of his heart, and assured his neighbours that 
| one time or other he’d hope to make it up to them. 
| Murtogh’s tears evinced his sincerity ; and when a week 
| afterwards Margaret and Evelyn’s preparations were 
completed, and they were about to depart, it would be 
| impossible to imagine a more kindly crowd than waited 
| to bid them farewell. Evelyn was kissed, and crossed, 
| and blessed, and the best horse and car in Tullygarrett, 

with a feather bed, and a patch quilt spread over it, pre- 
pared to take them “a piece of the way ;” and every 
| woman that had an old shoe on, threw it after them “ for 
| good luck.” And it was hard to tell whether Margaret 
| laughed or cried most; she did a good deal of both; but 
| it was not until having embraced her beloved brother for 
the last time, and called her niece, Mary, twice back to 
| hear more “ last words” touching various cottage mat- 
| ters, and having from the brow of the hill on which she 
| stood watched the car and its attendants descend into the 
| last hollow, that she felt the utter loneliness of her situa- 
_tion; and pressing Evelyn, who understood and partici- 








| pated in her feelings, to her bosom, fairly burst into the 
passionate tears, which a sense of her loneliness, and the 
length of her journey, called forth. 

In this railroad age, it is hard to imagine the toil and 
difficulty of a journey from Tullygarrett to Dublin; it 
was both tedious and painful, although safe, as travelling 
| in Ireland always is, Margaret had more than eighty 
| miles to walk. When Evelyn was fatigued, she carried 
ber on her back, for the roads were then but little fre- 
quented, except by the country car-men at stated peri- 
ods ; and now and then a heavy lumbering coach, which 
seemed built for eternity, groaned past, heavily laden 
with luggage and passengers; and sometimes the guard 
would “ give her a lift,” whieh lightened her journey, 
and afforded her the opportunity of conversing with her 








fellow-beings. As yet she had spent but little of the 
generous gifis she had received; and though very much 
fatigued one night in particular, that Evelyn had been 
faint and weary all day long, consoled herself with the 
information she had just obtained, that it was only fif- 
teen miles to Dublin. ‘The next morning her precious 
charge was weak and feverish; poor Margaret herself 
felt that she too was very unwell, but having said her 
prayers, she dressed herself as usual, and prepared for 
her departure. It was evident that Evelyn could not 
walk far, but her nurse longed with the impatience of a 
fervent spirit for the conclusion of their journey, and 
knew that every mile would diminish the distance. She 
therefore tied Evelyn on her back, in a way peculiarly 
Irish, and set forward, 

She had not, however, journeyed more than three 
miles, wk en she felt her own strength sensibly diminish- 
ing. She was sick at heart, her head became dizzy, her 
limbs refused to perform their office, and the dreary 
landscape through which they were passing danced be- 
fore her eyes. She unfastened the cloak, and sat down 
beneath the shade of a solitary tree, whose leaves rustled 
in the hot wind that swept the common, but whose 
breath was scorching, not refreshing. When her cloak 
was untied, little Evelyn crawled rather than walked 
from beneath its folds, and Margaret, as she pressed her 
own parched lips to her burning brow, muttered, “ Now 
the Lord in his mercy look down upon us, for it’s the 
fever, or something worse, that’s over her; and, as to 
me, God help me! the hot and could shivers will shake 
the life out of me soon.” Evelyn laid her head on her 
nurse’s shoulder, and moaned heavily ; Margaret ob- 
served that her eyelids were swollen, her face red, and 
her hand dry and hot. She thought that the same ill- 
ness had seized both ; she was mistaken ; the child was 
attacked only by measles, but she herself had been seized 
upon by the fearful fever whose ravages have from time 
to time rendered the cottage homes of Ireland desolate, 
Overwhelmed by a lassitude she could not overcome, she 
wound her arms round her charge, and fell into a deep 
but painful slumber. 

When she awoke, Evelyn was still sleeping, and 
though in a species of half delirium, she had not alto- 
gether lost her consciousness, She attempted to rise, 
but her strength was prostrated; she could not even 
move ; her lips were unable to convey to the air the in- 
coherent but fervent prayers she framed to the Almighty 
for the bestowing of his care on the sleeping child. The 
sun had set, and she was not in sight even of a dwelling ; 
the only thing upon the dreary waste that indicated her 
proximity to a human habitation, was a lean spectral- 
looking grey horse, who bad limped towards them, and 
after gathering with his skinny lips a few leaves from 
off the young shoots of the thorn tree, stared pitifully in 
her face, as if to say, “ hail, fellow-sufferer !” 

Before the evening closed, the owner of the horse, a 
poor man called Larry Twist, who lived by making mats 
of the rushes cut from the swamps, and manufacturing 
fern brooms, came to seek his poor gray horse, and soon 
saw that one if not both of those beneath the tree were 
affected byjthe pestilence which had been ravaging that 
part of the country for some time. In such cases the 
peasantry never totally desert each other; they dare not, 
of course, bring the infected parties to their houses; but 
before the next morning dawned, this good Samaritan 
had, with the assistance of a neighbour, erected a sort of 
shed over the sufferers, so as to protect them from the 
inclemency or heat of the weather, and placed a com- 
fortable quantity of dried heath beneath them. Nor was 
this all: from time to time milk was begged for by the 
poor man “ for the travellers, God help them, who was 
struck by the way, and no one to see to them, only just 
the Almighty, and maybe a slave like himself, who had 
nothing to give.” This milk was pushed towards thein 
with a long wattle; and Evelyn, whose childish disease 
lightened in a day or two, made a wonderful nurse in 
her turn, and well merited her name of “the blessed.” 
She would sit all day long, her sightless eyes bent tow- 
ards “her mammy nurse,” whose head she supported on 
her little lap, replying to the ravings which conjured the 
whole world to. take care of “her blessed Evelyn,” with 
the assurance that“ sure she was taken care of;”’ an as- 
surance which the poor patient could not comprehend. 
By degrees Evelyn learned to guide herself round the 
tree, and from under the shelter of the hut, and her 
quick ear could distinguish the barefooted and nimble 
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tread of those who shared with her their poor food, and 


begged for her support from the “ big huuse.” Sightless 
as she was, poor child, the sweet tenderness of ber na- 
ture was to her instead of sight; and she watched, with- 
out seeing, her fainting and fading friend—without being 
able to discern the frightful ravages which fever was 
making with the being she loved. 

When the crisis came, and every faculty of life was 
suspended, when she could neither feel Margaret’s heart 
beat, nor the breath from between her lips, then, indeed, 
Evelyn shrieked, and ran out upon the waste, clasping 
her little hands, while the tears gushed from her eyes, 
and the black crow rose heavily on the wing, croaking 
his displeasure at the disturbance. ‘There was none but 
the crow to answer her cries of distress, for the mist of 
morning was heavy on every blade of grass; but as the 
day advanced, when the sun rose, the birds of the mo- 
rass, and those who shelter amongst'the gorse and furze, 
commenced the business and pleasure allotted to the span 
of their existence, Evelyn, exhausted by her cries, bad 
sunk upon the heather, and, prevented by the innate 
dread of death which makes the blood run cold when we 
grasp the damp heavy weight, for the last time, of the 
beloved hand which never was cold to us before; im- 
pelled, I say, by this untaught innate dread, poor Evelyn 
feared to return tothe hut, when all at once a lark sprang 
from beside her, and soared, into the very heavens, fling- 
ing its music with the prodigality of abundance, until it 
mingled with the fleeciness of the morning clouds; and 
the child’s feelings, softened by the melody into a gentler 
sorrow, subsided. She loved the song of the sweet wild 
bird. She no longer screamed or sobbed, though the 
tears flowed on. She almost restrained her breath, and 
turned her face right upwards, that she might not lose 
the fragment of a sound! It was a picture to look upon. 
Gradually rising from the ground, she rested on her 
knees upon the wild heath, with nothing intimating the 
presence of humanity within reach, save the crouching 
temporary hut, and a red cloak hanging with picturesque 
effect above it, from amid the green branches of the soli- 
tary tree, which stood out, in strong relief, against the 
clear firm-looking sky. 

So absorbed were her senses and feelings, that she did 
not hear the approach of her constant friend Larry 
Twist, who, in addition to the haif-filled noggin of milk, 
had brought her on this morning a fragment of barley- 
bread and{three or four potatoes. 

«“ An’ what ails ye, avourneen,” he said kindly, “to 
be saying yer prayers on the wet grass ? Get up, alanna, 
and take this to yer mammy.” 

“She's stiff and could,” she replied, her tears and 

sobs recommencing as the knowledge of evil returned to 
her; “and no beat in her heart, and she wont open her 
eyes; J felt them.” 
Larry moved cautiously towards the hut, keeping, as 
he said, “the wind between them;” and after peering 
over the cloak, assured Evelyn “that it was only the 
lull of the fever,” which assurance, though she did not 
understand it, conveyed hope to the child’s mind; the 
hope was increased by his adding, “ Eat yer breakfast, 
my corra! and thin take a turn at the prayers, God 
can raise her up still, if it is His blessed will to do so. 
And pray with all yer innocent heart and soul, avour- 
neen—pray, do. The prayers of the innocent are 
sweeter to the Lord than the perfume of the flowers to 
us—God help us! Pray, my darlint, and God will hear 
you—poor blind lamb that ye are. I’ll come back in the 
evening, alanna;” and he muttered to himself while 
departing, “by that time she'll be either dead or 
better.” 

The child did as he desired. The day seems long to 
many a listless child of luxury, but Evelyn did not know 
what the word “lull” meant. Many a petted girl would 
not have been suffered to arise from her bed after such 
en illness as she had endured, and yet there she was, 
abroad in the breeze and the sunbeam, g:thering 
strength; and having repeated half a dozen times the 
prayers she knew, she crept to her “ mammy’s” side, 
bathed her lips with milk, kissed her damp brow, then 
stole as noiselessly away, and plucking up long grass as 
if it had been long rushes, plaited them together, and 
forgetful, as blessed childhood always is, of the past 
agony when its hour 7s past, she warbled softly the most 
mournful of those beautiful melodies which the Irish 
children seem to imbibe with the air they breathe. The 
evening found her sitting by Margaret’s side, and, watch- 








ful as a fawn, ber benevolent friend did not approach 
this time unnoticed. She advanced to meet him. 

“1m sure it’s near night, sur,’ said the child, “ for 
the sun’s gone to bed, and the birds are done singing. 
Tell me how mammy is now.” 

The poor man looked at the woman with exceeding 
caution, for the humbler Irish think a fever more than 
usually infectious when it is, as they call it, “on the 
turn.” Faded as she seemed, there was an aspect of 
returning life about the face; it was pale and wan, but 
its rigidity was gone; a certain degree of apparent 
warmth was over the features, and the long lank bair 
was moist. 

«“ Cover her up careful, avourneen,” said the man ; 
“keep her warm, and sit as far from her as ye can. 
Maybe she’ll spake to ye in the morning.” 

«T can’t sit far from her, sur, an’ she in it,” answered 
Evelyn. And the old man wept to see the tenderness 
evinced by the innocent child towards her protector. 

Margaret lived. It would be impossible to describe, 
because, thank God, I can only imagine, the faintings 
and weakness that confined her for a long, long time to 
the shelter of that miserable hut. The weather continued 
astonishingly dry for that weeping country, and at last 
Larry ‘T'wist, having informed her that he was going a 
good piece of the way towards Dublin, and would give 
her and the “ girleen,” God bless her! a lift on the same 
gray mare that had stared so woefully at her the day she 
sat it utter weariness of body and mind beneath the old 
thorn tree, she once more commended herself to the Al- 
mighty protection, and departed with, if it were possible, 
increased feelings of affection towards Evelyn. In due 
time, pale and emaciated, she arrived in Dublin, and 
presented herself at the door of the oculist. 
her dismay at being informed, that, in consequence of | 
severe ill health, he had quitted Dublin the day before, 
only the day before, for Bath! 

This was indeed a blow the poor woman little ex- 
pected. 
that they would afford her a deck passage to Bristol, 
and something more, she set forward, nothing dismayed 
at the idea of travelling in a strange country, but bent 
on the one great prospect of seeing her favourite restored 
to sight. She landed at Bristol, and, despite the weak- 
ness attendant upon sea-sickness, and her former illness, 
the following day found her at the door of the humane 
ocnlist in Bath, She knew enough of human nature, 
which it is the habit to call “knowing the world,” to 
dress herself and Evelyn in their very best; and as 
Evelyn’s best was somewhat grotesque, she attracted so 
much notice, which immediately on looking at her beau- 
tiful face deepened into admiration, that Margaret, though 
flattered, was somewhat alarmed at the number of per- 
sons who stopped and questioned her as to whom the 
child belonged. The extreme delicacy of her features— 
the quantity and colour of her hair—the softness of her 
complexion—the length and darkness of the eye-lashes, 
that curtained her dim but beaatifully formed eyes, ren- 
dered her, when spoken to, an object of deep interest. 
And more than one lounger on the beautiful gossiping 
streets of Bath followed, and lingered near the door at 
which Margaret knocked. The servant told her—the 
servants of good kind people are always civil—the ser- 
vant told her that his master was very ill, too ill to see 
any one, much less perform an operation, and that she 
need not call again. The blood that for a moment had 
mantled poor Margaret’s cheek, rushed back to her heart, 
and the domestic, fearing that she might faint, with 
great humanity permitted her to sit in the hall. 

« Tell him—just tell him,” she said to the man, “ just 
tell him, if ever ye hope to meet yer father and mother 
(God be good to them !) in paradise—tell him that it’s 
the woman from the far Irish moor—she that lived in 
Tullygarrett—she, with the fair purty child, Evelyn 
O'Dwyer, that never can see a glimpse of the blessed 
light of heaven, until it please God and his honour to 
grant it. I was seized by the fever on the road, and 
missed him on its account in Dublin, and now I shall 
miss him again, and the ecraythur may go stone blind to 
her grave, and never have the blessing to look in her 
father’s face, if she should have the joy to meet him!” 
Many more were her prayers and words, and at last they 
prevailed. The servant told his master, who, kind as he 
had ever been, consented fo receive the nurse and her 
charge in his bedroom. His days, however, were num- 
bered, and he knew it; but he looked at Evelyn’s eyes; 
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She calculated her small finances, and finding 
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and Margaret wept to observe how changed he was, fot 
she well remembered the ruddy health of his counte- 


| ‘ ~ . 
nance at their former meeting. 


“Tam sure it may be cured,” he said, “ and she could 
bear it; but I dare not venture on so delicate an opera- 
tion now. I feel, my good woman, I shall never live to 
restore this child to sight, but she may remain here until 
I can see her no longer, and then I will leave you a let- 
ter to a London oculist, who, for my sake, will, with 
God’s blessing, restore her sight.” 

Every day, while the good man was able to sit ap in 
bed, was little Evelyn placed by his bedside, and the 
child interested him greatly. The nature of the disease 
was peculiar, and her intelligence and beauty no less so. 
Margaret’s industry, her devotion and affection for her 
charge, made a strong impression in her favour; and 
before the gentleman died, he placed ten guineas in hes 
hand, together with a letter to his London friend. This 
appeared to Margaret a mine of inexhaustible wealth, 
but her tears were no less sincere when she saw the re- 
mains of the excellent friend whom “ God had raised up 
to her,” consigned to the tomb. It was indeed a bitter 
trial, and she left Bath with an aching heart. Every 
thing was new and strange; she felt, as she said, “ go- 
ing through a dale of grandeur without a heart, and in 
the midst of it all no tidings of the boy.” Margaret was 
too long-headed to travel in the heavy and expensive 
coaches of those days, or even in a wagon; she deter- 
mined to “ walk it,” with an occasional “lift” from a 
passing vehicle. But the English were not as ready to 
give the “ lift” as the Irish had been; they valued their 
time and the labour of their horses at a much higher rate 
than she had expected, and the refreshment and bed at 
the wayside inns were always to be paid for. She had 
journeyed considerably past Reading, when, overcome 
with fatigue, she stopped at a cottage which seemed far 
removed from a village, and requested a drink of milk 
for the child, and one of water for herself. ‘The woman 
answered the petition with a tolerable grace, and her 
husband, struck by the beauty of the child, added to the 
gift a second draught of milk. 

The woman sneered ; “the rebellion in Ireland,” she 
said, “ bad driven those away from the country who had 
made it too hot to hold them.” 

It was the first time Margaret had heard of “ the re- 
bellion,” which unhappily formed so terrible an epoch 
in Irish history. She enquired the meaning of the words, 
and the woman gave her a paper, saying, if she could 
read, that would inform her better. Margaret cou/d and 
did read, what made her heart both beat and bleed. The 
rebellion had raged in Aer part of the country; the 
cruelties of both parties had been great; and the little 
village of Tullygarrett bad been the scene of frightful 
tumult. This was agony to poor Margaret, and little 
Evelyn threw her arms round her neck, exclaiming, “ I 
hear ye’re in trouble, my own dear mammy nurse; oh, 
do tell yer darlin’ what ails ye.” She could make no 
reply. Her brother probably murdered, her nieces with- 
out protection, in the fearful tumult of civil war, were 
before her! She considered if she were to go back, what 
could she do for them ‘’— where find them! Besides, if 
she were to turn from her duty now, Evelyn would go 
“dark” to her grave, and the follower of the family 
have lacked in duty. This decided her on proceeding, 
though with tearful eyes and a beating heart ; and when- 
ever she saw a group of men assembled together, she 
would stop and listen, and if she dared venture, would 
ask a question as to “ what news from Ireland?” Alas? 
England has always news of tumult from that poor 
country ; but at that period the execrations and bitter- 
ness heaped upon it knew no bounds. Now, indeed, it 
is not so: England understands the country better.—- 
Many were the trials of poor Margaret's fidelity; and 
when she entered the long stragglingevillage of Ham- 
mersmith, she had already discovered that ten pounds 
was not the inexhaustible fund she had imagined—tra- 
veling for the poor in England and Ireland were two 
distinct things. She presented herself at the door of the 
fashionable oculist, and her letter of introduction—the 
letter, one of the last her good friend had written—gain- 
ed her immediate admittance, 

“ Several weeks must elapse,” the doctor said, before 
the child could be couched, and he wonld perform the 
operation for the sake of his old friend. “ Several 
weeks,” thought Margaret; “and how are we to live ? 
This won’t last for ever, and we so far from our own 
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286 i 
home, where the ‘ hearty welcome’ is in every hand and 
on every lip. Well, I must work any way i can: and 
so best; it will keep me from thinking !” 

But poor Margaret’s work was not London work ; 
spinning and knitting were despised; there were no po- | 
tatoes to dig, no corn to bind, no turf toclamp. Mar- 
garet was for a time at a loss for labour; but it is 
marvellous to the idle how the industrious will make em- 
ployment. She was always ready to do a “ hand’s turn” 
for her landlady, who discovered that she had an Irish 
woman in her house, who, though awkward in “ her 
ways,” was clean, active, industrious, and not quarrel- 
some. This was new, and useful. Under other cir- 
cm 7 a gh would have been cheerful; but 
how could she be cheerful? Te Irish disturbances were 
to be exterminated rather than extinguished ; and though 
she had written to both “ priest and minister” concern- 
ing her brother—written in her own way, but so as to be 
intelligible to both—she had received no reply. She had 
also to bear the galling and ignorant taunts which the 
lower class of English, for want of knowing better, are 
too apt to heap upon the inhabitants of their sister king- 
dom, who werk for less, and enduie more, than they 
think right or proper that any body should. But Mar- 
garet humbly and faithfully prayed to, and trusted in, 
God; and though ber troubles were many, they wee 
lessened, not increased, by time. She managed, by bard 
labour, to earn a few shillings each week, so that the re- 
maining portion of the ten pounds remained untouched. 


‘It was intended for her, not me; and God knows what 
trial may be before her yet, besides the pain, in this 
strange country.” It is a mistake to suppose that the 
poor Irish set their faces, in those by-gone days even, 
against education; persons who live and observe the 
peasant part of the community, cannot tail to observe 
that, on the contrary, they are an exceedingly curious 
and investigating: pr ople, anxious to obtain information 
in the quickest possible manner, the eldets not persever- 
that their children should 


ing themselves, but wishfua 


persevere in “ their schooling,” if they do so in nothing 
else. Margaret had a great desire that her blind charge, 
now nearly eight years old, should learn as much as pos- 
sible; and when evening came, and her daily labours 
were terminated, the wash-tub dese rted, and the scour- 
ing ncluded, she would sit down and read to her, not 
perhaps the sort of books we should recommend now.a- 
days ; ta book was a book to Margaret, no matter 
what was init. Sbk= read on, until in general she read 
Evelyn to sieep. She had brought her own Prayer-book 
with her, a dilay idated “ Reading made Ea y, « Va- 
lentine and Orson,” one or two fairy tales, an old « V os- 
ter’s Arithmetic,” and the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” that 
had belo 1 to “ Masther Garrett.” Moreover, there 
was a volume of O’Halloran’s History of Ireland, which 
she regarded with great veneration, marked with the 
armorial bearings of the O'Dwyers. 

Evelyn vever went to s ep when her nurse read her 

the Vicar of Wakefiel!,” avd she knew the poem of 
the Dog by heart. ‘This was a consolation to Margaret. 
At length the doctor intimated his intention of couching 
one eye, and Evelyn atiended with Margaret at his 
house. ‘The operation was performed to the oculist’s 


eatisi tion, who pr 1ised the child's extraordinary firm- 
ness, and called her nurse into another room, to give her 
some private directions as to her treatment; having done 
so, he said in his usually abstracted way, “ O'Dwyer, 
O’Dwyer?—I met a very clever gentleman yesterday 
of that name; as handsome a young fellow as ever’I 
saw in my life.” 

‘O'Dwyer, a gentleman—handsome, did you say, sir?” 
asked M irgaret, bre ithless, for whom the whole world 
contained only one O'Dwyer, “ Ah, thin, will yer ho- 
nour just be pleased to tell me Where he is ?” 

W ae really, [ believe he leaves London to-day, but 
you cannot possibly know any thing about him, I should 
think, He has been in foreign service since his boy- 
hood, and came over with General—bah! I never can 
remember names; should not have remembered Ais, but 
that it struck me as being the same as this child’s. He 
seemed very anxious, too, about Irish affairs; first time 
he had been in these coutries for many years,” 

Even Margaret's strong interest respecting Evelyn’s 
sight was for a few minutes overwhelmed by her desire 
to hear something more about the “tandsome young 
fellow,’ who she was certain must be “ Masther Gar- 
rett.” 
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| «T can’t help thinking,’ “she said, afier a pause, «] 
| can’t help thinking, plaze yer honour, that he's yon dar- | 
| lint’s father.” 

«“ Much too young for that 5 he cannot be more than 
four or five and twenty.” 

“ Piaze yer honour, he was all as one as a boy when 
| she was born, and the Garretts were always young look- 
ling of their age. I'd give the eyes out of my head to 
| see him, plaze yer honour.” 

“ My good woman,” said the matter-of-fact English- 
man, “that would be impossible: if your eyes were out, 
you could not see him. But I do not think it can be 
he.” His personal beauty seemed to have made a great | 

| impression upon the doctor, for he added immediately 
| afterwards, “ He certainly is a remarkably fine fellow, 
and appeared much amused and pleased by the attention 
which sandry ladies paid him.” 

“That’s natural enough to all Irishmen; indeed, I 
| believe, to men of all countries,” said Margaret; “ and 
sinall blame to them, if the ladies forget themselves so 
lar as to pay gentlemen attintion. But did ye hear his 
Christian name, sir?” 

«« Not hear it—but I have a note of his somewhere, a 
line I received yesterday—a question about the utility of 
a particular glass, which he wants to give some old sol- 
| dier.” 

“ That can be no other than hiniself. Ob, for the love 
of God, try and find it, sir!” exclaimed Margaret. “ Do, 
yer honour; it might be the saving of my life, the saving 
of the child; nothing can make you know what a scrap 
of his writin’ would be to me.” 

« That is, my good woman, supposing it is his writ- 
ing,” replied the gentleman, as with great good nature 
he tossed over various letters and papers. “ Here it is; 
no: that is notit.” Picture to yourself the keen anxiety 
of Margaret’s blue eyes, the trembling of her whole 
frame, the torrent of hope that burst upon ber, the shiver- 
ing dread lest it might not be « Masther Garrett,” the 
reproaches she heaped in her own mind upon the oculist 
for being tardy and awkward—imagine all this, and then 
hear the doctor, after unfolding a note and casting bis 
eye down the page, say, “ Yes—here it is at last—Ganr- 
nevrr O'Dwyer.” 





PART THIRD. 


“ Gone !—did you say gone !—really gone !”—were 
the frequently repeated exclamations of an Irish woman 
at the door of the then fashionable hotel in Bond street. 
“Gone! for good and all!—gone intirely! Ah, thin, 
for the love of God, tell me when he went, and where 
he’s gone to,” 

« Take your Irish howl out of this,” answered a fat 
waiter; * we don’t want rebels here.” 

“I don’t care what you call me now,” said the poor 
women; “ but from this I will not stir, until I hear some 
news of my Masther Garrett.” 

«« What does she say?” enquired half a dozen voices 
at once. 

“ Don’t make game of her,” interrupted a respectable 
looking servant out of livery. ‘Don’t you see the poor 
woman’s in tears ?” 

« Ah, thin, sir, good luck to ye; ye’ve a dive heart in 
yer bosom. And can ye tell me any thing at all of the 
young gentleman, Masther Garrett O'Dwyer.” 

“If you mean Mr. O’Dwyer who was here with a 
foreign count yesterday, he is gone.” 

“To where, sir?” 

«“ That, my good woman, I cannot tell you; but I be- 
lieve it was time be went.” 

“ Quite,” added the first speaker, significantly. 

“You do not mean to say he did any thing to dis- 
grace his name?” enquired Margaret, looking round her 
proudly, 

“ Oh no!—only fine feathers make fine birds. He’s 
bound up part and parcel with the Romish powers abroad 
—the pope himself, or maybe Bonaparte; he liked to 
read the Irish papers; and I can’t think what our go- 
vernment is about, to let foreigners of any country 
among vs, eating our roast beef and plum pudding : it’s 
unconstitutional, Keep them oat, I say—keep them 
out;” and the fat waiter floutished his napkin, and 
passed, with a consequential ait, from the conference. 

“Tf I had only seen him for one minute!” exclaimed 
the poor nurse ; “just heard his voice—got one word of 


” 








[speaking v with him! “Ob, sir, sir, aré you sure he's 
gone ?” 

“As fast as four posters could take him.” 

“And where’ll I get his direction, will you be Pleased 
to tell me?” enquired the nurse, with admirable sim. 
plicity. 

“ That I really donot know. There are persons about, 
who say that he was obliged to quit by an order from 
government.” 

“See that now!” said.Margaret, while a species of 
| pride, purely Irish, lit up her face; “ see that now! 
| Bedad, then, it’s little throuble the government would 
“take about him, if he wasn’t a person of consequence.” 
| ‘The man smiled, and the follower of the family, after 

a few more useless enquiries, turned away to tel! her 
| troubles to “ the doctor,” and indulge in the belief that 
| it must have been her Garrett O'Dwyer, “who had 
| given, like many of bis name, a power of throuble to the 
| great English government.” 

Imagine every thing that was affectionate in Marga- 
ret’s conduct towards Evelyn, during the time she was 
subjected to the oculist’s experiments—imagine the hours 
of tender watchfulness—imagine the days of intense and 
often hard labour—imagine, amid it all, the deep anxiety 
with which her heart yearned for news of her brother 
and his family—imagine her unsparing, unceasing care 
—imagine a hundredfold more than I can tell of the pri- 
vations she endured, and, above all, the torturing sus- 
pense as to whether or not her darling would or would 
not receive the blessing of sight; and then picture, if 
you can, her perfect and entire satisfaction at finding 
the grand object of her life realised—the child of her 
affections gifted, as it were, with sight—restored to that 
unspeakable blessing—the eyes of the young patient, 
now full of meaning, beaming upon her in the full lus- 
tre of youth and love—questioning, as it were, her fea- 
tures, and then forcing her to speak, that she might hear 
she was not deceived, and that it was really her own, 
own nurse she looked upon. Daysand days, and weeks 
and weeks, of prayer and almost speechless anxiety, 
passed before this long looked for end was accomplished. 
And when Margaret’s high and grateful spirit had suffi- 
ciently rejoiced therein—when her heart had, as it were, 
in some degree emptied itself of rejoicing, the care for 
the future made her continually exclaim, in her own 
mind, “ Ah, thin, it isn’t ungrateful I am to the Almighty 
God for restoring her, the delight of my soul! to the 
sight of her blessed eyes! But my heart aches to hear 
news of home: if we go back, they say we'll be mur- 
dered: the trouble is in the country still, and sure that’s 
no news. And if I could only hear from my brother, 
and of Masther Garrett, why, Margaret Sheil, you’d be 
a happy woman. But I must wait, God help me, pa- 
tiently. Tbe doctor (God be good to him!) says he has 
some news in store for me. I must own this is a beau- 
tiful country for earning money; only, the worst of it 
is, it goes as fast, not to say faster than it comes. If I 
had only time to make myself known to Masther Gar- 
rett, that he might have carried with him the knowledge 
that his child was well and living, it would have com- 
forted him when far far away from the sound of his 
natural language !” 

Margaret Sheil little knew how the cares, the ambi- 
tions, the projects, of this busy world, sap and under- 
mine the finest and best affections of our nature. We 
imagine that our feelings of love and tenderness for our 
kind remain the same. We fancy that years roll on, 
and find us, when we do pause, exactly what we were. 
Alas! no fallacy is greater than this. The springs of 
love have become choked by the foul weeds of worldli- 
ness. The selfishness of self, that cheerless, gross, and 
impotent enjoyment, that gnaws and growls over the 
vitals of all social duties, and would fain sever all social 
ties, has fixed its fangs upon us. Thrice blessed are we 
if we escape! 

Garrett O’Dwyer had been compelled to abandon his 
child and the stiffened corpse of bis mother on that well 
remembered night, from finding that his connection with 
the disturbers of his country was discovered by those 
who would have been glad to see him sacrificed ; for, 
young as he was, there was a wild and fiery zeal about 
him, which promised much that ‘was daring: in the 
great game of life he had every thing to gin, and no- 
thing to lose. 

From what I have already said, no one will imagine 








Garrett O’Dwyer one of those who would labour pa- 
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tiently and earnestiy in a homely or even exalted calling: 
he would trust albto a coup de grace ; and if that failed, 
Jose all power of exertion until something else was struck, 
like tire from flint, to arouse his energies. ‘The frame, 
hardened in youth by mountain pastime, is not likely to 
shrink from personal exertion when acts of daring are 
necessary to effect an object; and the mind takes its 
bent from the habit of body, when it has not been di- 
rected to any particular exercise calculated to call forth 
its thinking rather than its feeling powers. One or two 
successful strokes of fortune threw Garrett O’Dwyer, in 
his foreign exile, amongst those who saw at that time 
enough in the ciaracter of the Irish disturbances to 
stimulate their own ambition. He did not depart with- 
out some “ mystic lines,” signifying his ancient descent 
and his future desires. He was the very fellow to rise 
in foreign service ; and those were times when the sol- 
dier of yesterday was the general of to-day. Garrett 
had abundance of fierce courage ; he was brave, earnest, 
gay, fond of pleasure, cunning, and gifted with rare 
powers of pleasing. When first he crossed the sea that 
separated him from his all—his child—he felt as every 
young Irishman would—most keenly. On the night of 
his departure, he tore a tuft of fern from the crumbling 
walls of his ancestral home, and, placing it next his 
heart, swore, in presence of the silent stars, that he 
would return and win back those halls to be his own. 
He passed the lonely and deserted grave-yard, where the 
dock and the seedy nettle triumphed over 


«“ The Blakes and O’Donnels” 


of bygone years; he threw himself into the long strong 
grass that waved in the night-wind over the remains of 
his careless father ; and when his over-wrought feelings 
found relief in violent tears, he repeated on his knees 
the few prayers taught him by his mother and Margaret, 
and, with a heart full of wild yet generous and ennobling 
sympathies, the Jast of the name departed from his « Fa- 
therland.” 

With a new country, came new excitements. For 
the first year he was, as Irishmen generally appear 
during the first year of exile, a red-hot patriot: he 
talked, and, to do him justice, fel¢ strongly for his coun. 
try. But he had entered foreign service ; and the re- 
membrance of Erin, of his indulgent mother, his once 
madly loved Moyna, his infant daughter, became rubbed 
out, as it were, by the friction of stirring events. At 
first he had wished that the child might live, “ to be the 
comfort of his declining years ;” then, as he grew older 
and more prosperous, he never thought he could decline ; 
and at last he arrived, somehow or otber, at the conclu- 
sion, that, deprived of maternal nutriment, the child must 
have died. ‘Those who have not watched the rise, pro- 
gress, and decay of human feelings, will be inclined to 
call Garrett O’ Dwyer—a monster ; those who have, will 
call him—a man! 

Years rolled on, bringing prosperity on their wings; 
and it was no wonder that Garrett O’Dwyer was spoiled 
like the rest of his sex, whose strength and beauty is 
rather of the body than the mind. No wonder that 
Garrett was greatly injured by admiration and success. 
How much would poor Margaret have been disappointed 
—disappointed, though perbaps proud, to find “ Masther 
Garrett” a brave officer, in the confidence of the official 
whom he accompanied to England !—a soldier, polished 
as much as a soldier ought to be—a man of much pene- 
tration and brilliancy of character, but lacking those 
natural affections which may be considered the core of 
an Irish heart—irresistibly drawn by some long dormant 
sympathies to the details of the fatal turmoil of ninety- 
eight, he read, as the waiter had stated, the Irish papers 
with avidity ; he could not look over the progress of the 
disturbances amongst his native mountains, without long- 
ing to join in the strife he was once sworn to. Still, it 
was not the policy of his adopted country to interfere at 
that time; and the morning that his faithful nurse had 
sought him, he had promptly departed, for reasons un- 
connected with Ireland, and with which my tale of Mar- 
garet’s fidelity bas nothing to do. 

The news that, according to Margaret’s phraseology, 
the doctor “ bad” for her was certainly romantic: a lady 
wished to adopt little Evelyn, on certain conditions, 
which Margaret was to hear from herself; and, accord- 
ingly, at the appointed time, she took the child to one 
of the old suburban horses, and soon found herself in 
the presence of an elderly gentlewoman, who had fre- 








benevolent oculist. Evelyn was not present at the meet- 
ing, but left in another room, Her nurse related the 
little girl’s history, suppressing only her belief that her 
father had been so recently in London, from a cunning 
peculiarly Irish, which whispered that the lady might 
rot be so ready to do her service if she thought it pro- 
bable that her father ever would return. ‘The lady’s 
name was Langham. Bereaved of her own children, 
she had long struggled with that loneliness of heart 
which is always a bitter trial for woman to endure: she 
believed this friendless girl would be something whereon 
she could expend her affection and her benevolence ; and 
after enumerating, rather ostentatiously, the benefits she 
proposed to confer on Evelyn O’ Dwyer, she added— 

« You perceive I remove the burthen of the child from 
you altogether; I adopt her as my own; and I think it 
would be better if you were not to see her at all; if she 
were to see you constantly, it would recall her old feel- 
ings and associations,” 

The Irish nurse looked for a moment abstracted and 
confused ; the possibility of her being denied access to 
Evelyn, had never before occurred to her. So astounded 
was she by Mrs. Langham’s words, that she suffered her 
to enlarge upon the benefits that would arise fro: this 





sacrifice, which she considered in that one-sided way | 


which people are apt to do when chiefly thinking of 
their own feelings. At last, moving steadily towards 
the lady, she fixed her piercing eyes upon her, and said, 
simply and honestly, but in a tone of the deepest pathos : 

« Ah, thin, ma’am, is it for parting us ye’d be ?” 

« You must understand, my good woman, that I want 
to bring her up with the feelings and manners of a gen- 
tleweman,” 

“T wish that the Almighty would bat give ye the 
power to look into the heart of that blessed child, and 
there ye’d see, my lady, stamped upon her very soul, 
the honour, the feelings, ay, and the pride too, that be- 
long to a gentlewoman—yes, and though the world don’t 
think it, to many not born so. I had her, before she was 
twenty-four hours, a weeping babe of a weeping land. 
I promised ber father to purtect her—I kept my oath to 
him, and God. I have watched over her, prayed for he”, 
that had no sin, instead of trying to lessen my own heavy 


| 
} 
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quently passed her when she waited in the hall of the | was her duty not only to serve, but to slave for, to the 
| end of her days, 


“It’s no good, my lady—God bless you, you mean it 
all fur the best—I see the advantage, madam—let her 
live with you; I'll not stand in her light for that—let 
her be to you as your own child; your goodness will 
have earned that duty from her—tache her, my lady (not 
that she’s ignorant) all kinds of things (only her eyes, 
God help, her, are still wakely, and don’t let them be 
worn out)—let her be yours, heart and soul. I never 
thought her love could keep the same for me, when she 
got among her own class like. I learned that lesson long 
ago of a little King Charles’s puppy that my poor mis- 
thress had (the heavens be her bed!) that when on’st it 
was fully reared by a turnspit baste that let it share the 
milk of her own pup, turned away from the kitchen to 
the parlour, and would even set its teeth and grin at the 
poor ould brute that sometimes thrust its nose into the 
company quarters, out of good nature to look afther it. 
Mine will never do that,” she added, wiping her eyes. 
«“ Bat I’m deeply grateful she should keep with those who 
can put her in her own station; and I'll be no burthen 
on them or her. I'll earn my own living, as I do now. 
But to say that I’m not to give her to her father, if I 
should ever find him—to say I’m not to see her of a Sun- 
day—that I’m not to watch the light increasing in her 
eyes, that, through God and his agents, I unclouded— 
not sometimes to hear the voice that’s the only music 
She could not con- 





my heart danced to for years !”” 
tinue, but turned away her face and wept bitterly. Mrs. 


| Langham, too, felt more than she acknowledged. ‘I 


load vf that same, God help me!—kept all knowledge | 


of bad from her, because I wanted her to be like the an- 
gels in heart, as well as in body. I have done all this, 
and more: I would not marry where my own wake wo- 


man’s heart had settled for years, because of the duty I | 


owed the family. When I saw a chance of restoring 
her precious sight, I left name and home, kith and kin, 
and country, to see justice done to her. I have loved 


her and honoured her. Never let her think me her equal, | 


but her servant. And now you would turn me from 
her! Ah, thin, ledy dear, I heard tell on’st of a bird 
that laid eggs of goold; I’m not going to say what sort 


of a bird she was—but goold they war for certain, as I 


heard tell—full of goold. But, sure, she had no sooner 
laid the egg. than she trampled it under her foot to no- 
thing. If the egg had nut been spoilt, my lady, it would 
have been worth any thing. But what good was it '— 
soiled and destroyed entirely. Ah, ma’am, it’s a pity to 
mar what’s made, as the thunderboult said when it thought 
of the oak it had riven, just to show its strength.” 


Now, the lady liked the child, and there certainly was 


have only spoken of myself,” said Margaret at last, “ but 
let Miss Evelyn spake for herself.” 

She opened the door and called: the little girl bounded 
in like a fawn, and then paused to look shyly around at 
the fine pictures and rich tings, and, above all, at an 
exquisite painting of the Virgin with the infant Christ, 
which Mrs. Langham, being a Roman catholic, treasured 
for a double reason. ‘I'he light fell from the window 
upon her beautiful head, and before Margaret spoke, she 
turned with a smile towards “ the lady” —a smile of ad- 
miration which was returned. 

“ Evelyn— Miss Evelyn, avonrn j 
ood lady, that has often spoke kind to ye, darlint !” 

*T do.” 

« Could ye love her, a-eushla 2” 

« Ah, then, I could—I do, nurse!” 

“ Maybe as well as me? 

The child’s laugh was momentary music, but it was 


een, do ye see that 


a laugh of derision—and she twined her nurse’s arm 
round her nec k. 

« But you’d try, datlint?) She's a good lady—quite 
a lady, my bird alone ’ " 

“ And so am I,” said the little O'Dwyer. 

Mrs. Langham observed her proud look; it augurec 
well for her project. ‘The nurse continued— 

« Avourneen, this lady is very kind, very good; she 
wishes to take you to be her child, to tache you to play 
the fine music, and behave like a Jady, and live in this 
beautiful room, and drive in a coach !”’ 

« Live in this room! drive in a coach! play music !” 
repeated the child in ecstasy, her bashfulness coi quered 
by delight. “ Oh! we shall be so happy !” 

« Not we, avourneen, but you.” 

“ Shan’t you like it?. Ob, dear nurse, you c yn’t meals 


| not to like it!” 


much kindness in her heart ; but it is not every one who | 


can distinguish the difference between rusticity and vul- 
garity. A woman of such seli-sacrificing and disinte- 
rested feelings as Margaret, cou/d not, no matter how 
poor or low-born she might be, communicate mean or 
‘paltry feelings to others, because they never had place 
in het own bosom—they were not inherent in her nature. 


But Mrs. Langham, like too many others, had acquired | 


the habit of considering poverty and vice as synony- 
mous; and (for that she had a heart both sound and 
healthful,) albeit somewhat encrusted by prejudice and 
the opinions of the world, which good people often adopt 
and believe their own, she felt the natural eloquence and 
power of Margaret’s appeal: it was new, and apt; and, 
above all, it came fully and freshly from her beart, But 
the lady thought she would try her a little further; ber 
arguments, however, were feeble, for Nature was against 
them. The follower of the family had been father, mo- 
ther, home, country, all, to the child, which was in reali- 


| but no mammy nurse.’ 


| Nor did her energies or affections slumber over one ob- 


ty the creature of her bounty, but which she believed it | being. 


« But you are to leave me—not to see me any more 
—all these beautiful things to be yours to live among— 


, 


« Let us go,” said the chil 
between both hers, and rushing to the door ; “ let us go; 


i, seizing her nurse’s band 
this is a bad place to stay in!” 
* * . ? a. 


It is almost needless to say that nature triumphed. 


Margaret positively refused to become an inmate of Mrs. 
Langham’s house, but laboured in various humble call- 
ings, repaid most richly for her eelf-denial by the con- 
tinued affection and improvement of Evelyn O'Dwyer. 
} 
ject. Her enquiries respecting Garrett were continually 
renewed, though continually unsuccessful. At length 
her curiosity as to the fate of her brotber’s family was 
wrought almost to insanity by a letter from the priest of 
her parish, written several months after the troubled 
waters of the rebellion had been quelled for the time 
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“ The place is changed for the bad entirely,” he wrote. 
«“ Margaret, my poor woman, yer brother and the little | 
girls are not in it now; be was drawn in, with more of | 
the boys, to the plot of the Scrimmage; and when the 
game was up, why, a parcel of them gathered what they | 
could, and left for the new world: there’s not the shadow 
of a Sheil upon their own mountains now. News has | 
come of their safe and happy landing—God be praised | 
for that same! And to be sure, by all accounts, it’s a | 
fine place; but the parish is lonely without the faces of | 
them I christened, whose arms I hoped would have borne | 
their ould priest to his grave. The last word he said to} 
me was, ‘Father Mullins,’ says he, ‘when you get the | 
opportunity, tell her, my sister Margaret, that luck and | 
her left us together; but say that my blessing is with 
her and Miss Evelyn, day and night. Born and brought | 
up for more than three hundred years under the lords of | 
the soil, the natural heritors, the grate O’Dwyers !—she | 
did her duty in doing her best for poor Masther Garrett’s | 
child. It was hard to part with my sister, the woman 
that had both head and heart !—but she did her duty, 
according to the good ould fashion which lest our great- 
great-grandfather bis life with great glory, and put his 
name and part of his effigy upon the tombstone of the 
ould Jord in the abbey church, whose gray towers and 
green ivy is to the fore among the hills of ould Ireland 
still!—a thought that will rise up our hearts among 
strangers, and make us think of ourselves, and what our 





people were before us, when we're in the land of stran- | 
gets. * You'll soon know where I'll be, Father Mullins,’ 
says he; ‘and if the blessed Evelyn gets her sight—or 
if she does not, it’s all one, as far as I’m consarned ; and 
itll go very hard with me if I can’t make out a home | 
for her—and a welcome, and me and mine proud to sarve 
followers of the family.” 

The letter contained more local news, and the name 
of him whom that poor faithfal woman had loved during 





her—as becomes th 


her tife—loved, though forsaken, because she would not 
trust to any beyond her “ own people” the fealty which 


} 
} 
| 
} 
she conceived due to an O’ Dwyer. | 
My picture is not too highly coloured. The intensity 
of affection, the most intense of all the passions of wo- | 
man, was in this instance united to the clannish pride | 
which in those days was more universal than it is now. | 
We are growing too wise to love without receiving some | 
advantage in return—we must enquire why and know | 
wherefore. Among the far mountains, by the sides of | 
the distant lakes, and in the bosoms of the deep valleys, | 
there are still such to be met with: but never was there | 
ove more faithful than Margaret Sheil. Still, she had | 
many heart-yearnings after her own people and her own 
land, She was established in what she called “ the way 
of trade,” at the corner of Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Mrs. 
Langham lived in one of those stately old mansions 
facing the Thames; and Margaret, after much patient 
endurance, adding penny to penny, had taken a little 
room in one of those poor houses, that, as in the Italian 
(owns, crouch at the curb stones of right noble dwellings. 
This room opened below the pavement, but its window 
was a little above it; and at this window might be seen 
a dozen at least of good oranges; three or four lemons 
faid along the inner ledge, fianked on either side with 
potiles either empty or full of strawberries; cherries tied 
in “ hap’orths” on a peeled sally-stick ; sundry cabbage 
and Jettuce plants; long red radishes and little nubby 
white ones; interspersed with gingerbread, and the 
nameless sundries of a small green-grocer, in a small 
way; while within, Margaret, ever active and ever clean, 
washed, or starched, or knit, or did any and every thing 
in the world that she could get to do. This industry had 
its reward: she saw “ Miss Evelyn” walk past with Mrs. 
Langham, to enjoy beneath those old trees the breeze 
from the river; and she never ‘did pase without leaving 
her friend for a moment, to fling her arms round Mar- 
garet’s neck, call her “ dear darling mammy nurse,” and 
whisper any little bit of half childish, balf girlish news 
hat she thought would please her. Margaret perceived 
that “ the lady” was somewhat jealous of this love, but 
she had the good sense not to mind it. She eaw her 
darling in the enjoyment of positive good—she knew 
she loved her—she went to see her occasionally in the 
fine house, and was sometimes, on a Sunday evening, 
when Mrs. Langham took her afternoon nap, permitted 
to walk with her in the long, stiff, stately garden at the 
back of the house; and there she could talk of Ireland, 
the name of which set her young heart beating. 
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“ Love it, my darlint, love it ever! But my woe is, 
avourneen, that you war dark when you war in it, and 
can’t tell the differ betwixt the two countries. The first 
time ye saw (to remember) the blessed light, was in the 
doctor’s study ; he’s a fine man, to be sure, and a good 
one, God bless him! but his house had a quare look. 
Och hone! if you had but seen how green the grass is, 
and how blue the mountains, and how clear the sky, I'd 
be satisfied. But Evelyn, darlin’, I have no right to be 
saying ‘satisfied ;’ such a could word, after the grate 
blessing the Almighty poured upon you—that’s what I 
ought to think of, and you too, a-lanna-machree! And 
the blessin’ that always followed ye, poor, weeping, daw- 
shy craythur that ye war, the first time ye war given as 
new sight to my own eyes! Oh, thin, but the ways of 
the Almighty are wonderful by sea and land! Oh, thin, 
dear! as ye could not see, does yer mind ever turn to 
the sounds of yer own country ?” 

« Yes,” replied the girl; “oh yes! Often I sit under 
that old mulberry tree, and look through its leaves up to 
the sky ; but the music of the lark does not come falling 
upon my eyes from the clouds, as I used to fancy it did 
when we were at home and I was blind. Po you mind,* 
mammy nurse, how I used to know the birds by their 
notes ; and do you remember how I followed the whistle 
of the plover ?”’ 

“Do I!—oh, but you war the weary child without 
any fear! And how we all looked afther ye, and no 
good, until T found ye asleep on the very edge of a bog- 
hole, that would have swallowed ould Cromwell and all 
his troopers, if he had only had the luck to fall into it! 
There ye war, laughing in the sun’s face, and ye asleep, 
and one turn would have finished ye! My brother (he 
had great faith in such things) said it was the slip of 
hazel ye held in yer hand that saved ye. But I always 
thought the Almighty pats his two eyes in care over the 
blind.” 

‘‘ Nurse, whenever Mrs. Langham gives me praise, 
then I wish my father heard it.” 

«“ The Lord will give ye yer beart’s wish yet, a chora 
machree—trust in bim. Sure, though I never thought 
to see Masther Garrett’s child dependent on any one, 
still, sure it’s wonderful entirely the luck ye’ve had: it’s 
like an ould story, so it is.” 

« And all through you, dear mammy nurse ; through 
you!” said Evelyn—and she said truly. 

Margaret never suffered more than three months to 
elapse without making enquiry at the oculist’s if news 
had been heard of « Masther Garrett ;” so steady was she 
in this matter, that “as persevering as Margaret Sheil” 
passed into a proverb, and the little old Irish woman— 
old, as she was called by the very young of the family— 
was a constant querist on the usual subject. 

At last came the peace—frail, as it turned out to be— 
of 1802, Margaret’s regular habits became confysed ; 
she absolutely confounded apples with pears, and two of 
her neighbours complained that her eggs were musty, 
She did nothing but borrow and read newspapers, write 
letters, and, instead of being satisfied with a quarterly 
visit to the oculist, visited him twice, or at least once, a 
week, She was seen more frequently hovering round the 
Bond street hotels than returning from Covent Garden 
market with her “ greenery ;” and truly the gossips 
thought Margaret was taking leave of her senses. With 
her usual wisdom and kindness, she did not suggest to 
Evelyn the possibility of her father visiting England at 
this period, though it was the engrossing feeling of her 
own existence. She could not rest by day, nor sleep at 
night, for the thought that “ Masther Garrett’s” voice 
sounded in her ear, exclaiming, ‘ Margaret, where is my 
child?” The occulist, proud of « Evelyn’s eyes,” admir- 
ing the admirable fidelity of the Irish nurse, and con- 
stantly applied to by her for news of « Masther Garrett,” 
was himself stirred up to make enquiries that otherwise 
he would not have thought of. But though foreigners 
poured into England almost as rapidly as English poured 
out of it, still « he came not,” Each morning Margaret 
arose with hope, each night sickened with despair. Yet 
still she wandered in and about the city, peering into 
every carriage that passed, and enquiring at the hotels, 
where her rebuffs were maay, “ what strangers had ar- 
rived in town t” No peasant in the world bears a rebuff 
so well as an Irish ane, even if the sting enters their 
heart: and that they feel it, the quick blood mantling to 


* Remember, 


their cheek is sure to tell. Still, they either take jt 
meekly, or wing it back to the giver, armed either with a 
jest or a blessing. The Irish ourse was too earnest to 
jest, nor was she ever profuse of words, so she took the 
rebukes meekly, as she never failed to repeat the oflence 
in a-day or two. The loungers about the hotel doory 
were sure to be addressed with, “I humbly ax yer par. 
don, but is there such a one here ag a gentleman, one Mr, 
or, it may be, captain, colonel, or Count Garrett O’Dwy. 
er?” 

« Are you his mother ?” 

“Ts it me !—oh, wisha, no !—nothing but a follower 
of the family, that wants to hear tell of him.” 

« Why, you asked here last week.” 

“Sure I know I did, sir; he wasn’t in it then; the 
more reason he’d be in it now.” 

«“ Go to the d—1 !—there’s no such person here.” 

“Thank ye, sir. I'll just take the liberty to come 
again in a day or two.” 

“ You need not trouble yourself.” 

“No trouble in life, sir, thanking you for your consi- 
deration ; and if it was, I shouldn’t find it so. Good 
morning, sir.” And she would turn her patient face to- 
wards another hotel, to meet with, it might be, even a 
more rough reception. 

One evening Margaret returned weary and dispirited, 
The few customers her industry and attention had 
secured, had fallen off, for she was not at home to attend 
to their small wants. Her oranges bad grown rigid, and 
her lemons mouldy ; she turned them over, sighed, and sat 
down to look out upon the noble ‘T’hames, that glided on, 
a sheet of molten gold, for the sun was setting in all its 
glory. She peeped through the trunks of the tall trees, 
and thought how black and harsh the wooden arches, 
and crosses, and beams of the old bridge looked; and 
then the splash of oars from a very gay whierry that was 
nearing the landing, smote upon her ear; and then the 
strains of a song. certainly not English, which was con- 
cluded by a laughing sort of chorus; and that, as the 
gay boat was moored at the landing, was followed by 
what seemed a half-English, half-foreign conversation. 
This aroused Margaret, and, fatigued as she was, she 
went out, “just,” as she often said in after times, “to 
see if any of them might be Masther Garrett.” They had 
left their boat to inspect the coffee-house rendered so 
famous by the wits of a past age, the famous Don 
Saltero’s, which has “ degenerated” in the present day, 
but still exists; and Margaret, having satisfied her 
curiosity, was about to turn away, when the accent of 
one of the gentlemen, a tall, florid, mustachoed man, 
fixed her to the spot. A residence abroad seems to rivet 
an Irishman’s brogue, and certainly Ais was ripe and 
racy. 

ait's beautiful, certainly,” he said, with reference to 
the river; “ but, somehow, I always miss the mountains. 
I suppose it is from being used to them when I was a 
boy.” 

« And then!” exclaimed Margaret, rushing forward 
more like a maniac than a sane woman, and completely 
losing the gentle, stayed manner for which she was so 
remarkable, and speaking with fearful rapidity: « and 
then ye think of the Shine-brui, the Gra-na-groul, the— 
the—but no, no—Masther Garrett, avick—ye think—ye 
do—I know it’s yourself that’s in it—yer mother’s smile 
—the eyes of your poor father—the heavens be his bed! 
—Ye think—or raat n1ient—yer dead wile—the corse 
of yer mother—of the child—the babe—the jewel—that 
ye left in the heart of Margaret Sheil—you—you—oh 
God ! I shall die—before I give her back!” And, utterly 
overthrown by the outbreak of those feelings which had 
been cherished, and treasured, and concealed for years, 
the follower of the family sank at the feet of Garrett 
O’Dwyer. 

The scene was so startling that the cheerful party be- 
came silent. Nature tugged athe soldier’s heart. He 
would not, if he could, refute hér statement. All the past, 
which had been but the dream of his boyhood, came back 
upon him; and man of the world though he was, he 
leaned against a tree, totally overpowered, while others 
saw to and revived poor Margaret. No feeling of ridi- 
cule could be attached to the scene: it was too strong, 
too earnest, for any thing but sympathy. Startling and 
improbable as it sounded, no one who heard doubted its 
perfect truth. With the instinctive delicacy, I will not 
say of refined minds, but of human nature, his compa- 





nions retreated ; when Margaret, restored to herself, was 
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enabled to suppress her emotion, and mutter to herself, 
while holding “ Masther Garrett’s” hand within her 

a, 

_ It’s no drame—I'm awake—my eyes are open—God 
bless us! the marey of the Lord is great! But ye must 
come with me—I cannot tell ye here ;” and never cast- 
ing a thought upon the rank and station of the exiled but 
prosperous Irishman, she clung to while she conducted 
him to her humble home. And there, without imagining 
for a moment that she was recording a tale of as great 
and exalted faithfulness as was ever performed by wo- 
man, she told her history, and the history of Evelyn 
O'Dwyer. 

How was it, that, even while she spoke, the impulse 
of that man’s heart beat slower, and more slow—that a 
record, which, when first I heard it, moved even me to 
tears, fell upon the father’s heart rather as a tale of sor- 
row than of joy !—how, that, instead of the yearnings 
of a father’s soul towards his child, sprang up the selfish 
calculation of what he should do with her !—of what 
Madame O'Dwyer, his young, rich, and imperious wife, 
would say on his return abroad, to a young and beautiful 
rival in the shape of his daughter? Nay, if she were 
only a third part as beautiful a» described by Margaret, 
what domestic discomfort would it not create ! 

The follower of the family did not understand the 
cause of his silence. He was ashamed to confess his 
thoughts; for we are always ashamed to confess un- 
worthy thoughts in the presence of the virtuous. And 
the hero of two forlorn hopes, the star of many a brilliant 
saloon, felt his unworthiness, his moral insignificance, in 
the presence of that poor, uninstructed, but noble-hearted ; 
and high-souled woman: his brave, bold eye could not 
encounter the holy affection, the bright truth, that ren- 
dered hers sunny as the first look-out of the unsullied 
morning. 

“And now, Masther Garrett dear,” she said, “ and 
now, Masther Garrett, avick machree (but I suppose 
you've no Irish now), and it’s colonel, or general at laste, 
or may be my lord, I ought to be calling ye—ye bird of 
my bosom! come till I give ye back yer own beautiful 
child, that will be a blessing, and an honour, and a glory 
to ye! Oh, stay till ye see her!—that’s all—and sure I 
am it will kill the dear kind lady she’s with to part with 
her; for she always said ye’d never come back, sir, but | 
said ye would—and her eyes, God be thanked! as clear 
as a kitten’s—and will raise yer heart with the tune of 
St. Patrick’s Day, played by her long white fingers on 
the piano! Think of that, masther—I mean general, 
dear—and—but sure it’s ail like play—I knew the glory 
would be in the end.” 

“ Stay, Margaret,” he said, “I shall of course be de- 
lighted to see this girl, my daughter; but—you must be 
aware, deeply grateful as I am for your fidelity—that— 
in short—it is rather an awkward business for a young 
man like me to have a child of that age. The troubles 
in my poor country—never hearing of you—I thought the 
child dead; and, in short, I am married, have one child, 
a boy, and I never told my wife I had been a father.” 

“ Never told her ye were married before!” said Mar- 
garet. “Oh, then, honey, why didn’t ye? Poor Moyna 
wasn’t your equal fill ye mate her so; and ye owed 
respect to the memory of a heart that loved ye to death.” 

Masther Garrett became confused, but at last replied, 
“As to the marriage, it was the couple-beggar who—but 
it was hardly—a—do not look at me so intently, Marga- 
ret, You know [ was a boy—a mere boy, not more than 
nineteen—a foolish boy.” 

“Now, God stop me from saying the word that’s 
struggling in my throat!” exclaimed Margaret Shi-l, 
and her figure appeared to grow into dignity. “ You 
said you war a foolish boy—I had it on my tongue to 
say acursed one. But I can’t, Masther Garrett, I can’t, 
though you desarve it. Many’s the sleep ye had in these 
arms—I had the last breath of yer mother—almost the 
first breath of yer child. I cannot say, you are cursed— 
but, oh! to think of putting a shame on her! Oh, 
Masther Garrett, it was the could, could world that spoke, 
and not the descendant of him whom my great-great- 
grandfather died to save! I see ye didn’t mane it—ye” 
—— She paused suddenly, and then added, in a lower 
tone of voice,“ Hash! the Lord is about us—he has a 
hand in us all! I hear her step coming down the street 
—I'd hear it among the tramp of forty horses—it 
wouldn't crush a grasshopper—it’s light and swift as a 





swallow’s wing! She’s here!” And, truly, Evelyn 
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O'Dwyer lifted the latch, and stood a vision of beauty 
before her astonished father, whom she did not see at 
first, for the door opened into the room, and he was in 
some degree concealed behind it. 

«“ Nurse, we want you; I got leave to come for you 
myself. How warm it is!” she added, throwing back 
her bonnet, when her hair fell in rich masses over her 
shoulders. “Nurse! my mammy nurse! how odd you 
look! Do speak! Are you ill, darlin’ nurse ? Have you 
any bad news? What ails you ?” 

Margaret flung to the door, and (for she was unable to 
speak ) seized Evelyn’s hand, and placed it in ber father’s ; 
then falling on her knees, she mutiered a few inarticulate 
words of thankfulness to God; adding, as she rose, 
“That's yer father, Miss Evelyn; his heart is in the 
hands of the Almighty. Won’t ye let me hear ye own 
her as ver true lawful child? Oh, Masther Garrett, | 
gained the light of those eyes for ye, that they might 
beam the child’s welcome to her only parent. I gained 
that blessing for ye, through the help of God! Aud now 
I don’t ask ye to take her, or provide for her—the Al- 
mighty has done that: but I ask ye, in honour to those 
who look down upon us now, in a strange land, from the 
blessed gates of heaven—I ask you, to let me hear you 
own her as your lawful child !” 

Garrett O’Dwyer could not resist this appeal; he 
pressed his weeping daughter to his bosom, and Mar- 
garet heard what she desired. Great indeed was her hap- 
piness, 

* * + 

The first consul did not suffer the peace to continue, 
and Garrett O’Dwyer left England almost as suddenly 
as he had done before. The follower of the family 
manifested no regret at his departure. He made her 
many handsome presents, and gave an abundance of 
jewels to his child, who remained with the lady thot 
might be considered her adopted mother. A gloomy 
shadow always passed over Margaret’s face when Count 
O’Dwyer’s name was mentioned. One thing was some- 
what remarkable :—She refused to marry her old, gray- 
headed lover, who followed her to Loudon, « because,” 
she said, “there was no telling how a man might 
change.” She never went to her brother, or to Ireland, 
though she always talked of doing both. 

Evelyn is now the mother of many beautifal children; 
and Margaret, a little, bent, cheerful, though rather 
silent, blue-eyed old woman, is still—a Fottower oF 
THE Famity. 
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only son; and in his sterner moments—which, by the 
by, occurred but seldom, for I was a spoiled child— 
would endeavour to eradicate them by a process of stre- 
nuous flagellation; but, alas! his well-meant practical 
remonstiances were cf no avail, for my malady grew 
with my growth and strengthened with my strength, 
bidding as resolute a defiance to cure as the Ethiop’s 
skin to the friction of the scrubbing-brush. 

On my father’s death I succeeded to his business; but 
having a soul above sugar-plums, I soon disposed of the 
concern, and stirted wiih the proceeds as a man of 
fashion, for I had always a taste for pleasure, and a 
strong natural conception of the genteel. I gamed a 
little sported a litthe—set up for a traveller on the 
strength ef athree days’ visit to Boulogne—told fami- 
liar anecdotes of the aristocracy, which I learned from 
an earl’s cast-off valet whom I picked up at one of the 
minor hells at the west end—and, in fact, aped all the 
free and easy airs of a gentleman about town. But 
these are airs that no one can give himself with impu- 
nity. Gentility is the most heavily taxed of all luxuries 
—a painful trath which I too soon found out to my cost. 
My funds, and with them my respectability, began to 
diminish apace; one after the other my fair weather 
friends took flight, like swallows at the approach of 
winter; and I descended in the sucial scale us rapidly as 
I had risen, till at length, in something less than two 
years from my father’s death, I found myself the occu- 
pant of ane small room in the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden, friendless—almost penniless—and with neither 
trade nor profession to fly to for refugé. What wonder 
that under circumstances so humiliating to a sensitive 
nature, I should have become more abstracted in thought 
than ever! 

Ah, well do I remember the first really excruciating 
pang of remorse which this untoward habit of reverie 
inflicted on me. The occasion was as follows: I had 
heen wandering one summer evening aboot the streets, 
brooding over the dilapidated state of my affairs, when 
on my road back to my lodgings, the idea suddenly 
struck me that I would visit the theatre. I had always 
been an ardent admirer of the Thespian art, and | now 
hoped that it might afford me a brief respite from sor- 
row, and that in the contemplation of the majestic griefs 
of Othello, I might happily forget my own. With this 
hope I made my way into the pit, and afier looking about 
for an eligible seat, where my neighbours on either side 
might be respectable—for I am rather particular in these 


| matters—I deposited myself next a middle-aged gentle- 


I have the misfortune, sir, to be what is called an ab- | 
sent man—that is to say, to be ufilicted with wandering | 


and irregalar habits of meditation, which are constantly 
calling off my attention, and inducing it to play truant, 
at the very moment when it shuuld be most amenable te 
staid and strict discipline. This infirmity is, I am aware, 
no uncommon one, but I question whethe: it has ever 
assumed so aggravated a form, or been attended with 
such deplorable results as in my case. Others it may 
have subjected to ridicule ; me it has visited with disgrace 
and humiliation. I have been punished for it, as though 
it were the most serious of all crimes against society, so 
prone is human nature to put the worst construction 
upon one’s actions, and to treat as pusitive sins those 
little eccentricities of temperament which distinguish 
the few from the many, and are at variance with the re- 
ceived notions of sedate and unvarying commonplace. 
From earliest youth this embarrassing infirmity fast- 
ened on me with the vigour of a giant and the tenacity 
of a horse-leech, inducing a thousand flighty acts of 
forgetfulness and irregularity. When a lad at school, I 
was perpetually mistaking another boy’s playthings for 
my own; and during the holidays would often station 
myself behind my father’s counter—he was a confec- 
tioner in the Minories—angling among the jars above 
me for preserves and sweetmeats; or plunging my un- 
conscious fingers into the shop-till, musing the while on 
the interesting adventures of Dick Turpin and the Forty 
Thieves, works which made a deep impression on my 
youthful imagination. My poor father often bewailed 
these habits of mental abstraction on the part of his 





man in the third row, who was listening with breathless 
attention to the energetic declamation of Kean. I watch- 
ed him with considerable interest. He was evidently an 
enthusiast, for he never once took his eyes off the stage 
\ill the act closed, when he would wipe his black horn 
spectacles, adjust his wig, and refiesh his olfactories with 
a pinch of rappee which he drew from a handsome gold 
snuf-box. How I envied him his enjoyment! How 
bitterly regretted that I could not derive the same from 
the performance! But, alas! my attention. as usual, was 
playing truant. The brief respite from affliction which 
[ had paid almost my last three and sixpence to purchase, 
proved a mere delusion; the gorgeous scenery—the ex- 
cited audience—the impressive acting—all were alike 
forgotten ; I could think of nothing but my unpaid land- 
lady, and the minacious language with which she daily 
taxed my forbearance. While thus plunged in profound 
abstraction, a sudden thrilling burst of pathos on the 
part of Kean recalled my wandering thoughts, and took 
such a hold of my feelings, that, unable to struggle with 
them, and not wishing to expose my weakness to the 
coarse derision of a heartless public, I was compelled to 
make a precipitate retreat. 

On my way home, having occasion to refer to my 
waistcoat pocket, [ found a gold sauffbox deposited 
therein. You may imagine my astonishment at this 
discovery! I know not that I was ever more startled in 
my life, especially as it was that very box which had at- 
tracted my notice at the theatre! Ef could scaseely be- 
lieve the evidence of my senses. How came the box 
there? What magic conjured it out of the stranger's 
custody into mine! The circumstance was astounding— 
miraculous-—-and after puzzling myself with a variety of 
vague conjectures, the only plausible conclusion I could 
come to was, that from sheer absence of mind I had 
made application to the wrong pocket, and pulled ont 
the gentleman’s snuf®box im mistake for my own, just 
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as Dr. Johnson, under the influence of a similar ballu- 
cination, once mistook a coal-scuttle for a baby. 

Here was a dilemina for a friendless orphan to be 
placed in! Not only had I offered grave affront tu the 
majesty of the law, but I had wounded that keen and 
delicate sense of honour which, with me, is like the air 
I breathe; if Ihave it not I die. It was really a most 
cruel predicament, and I knew not how I could extricate 
mysel! from it. True, I might return to the theatre ; 
but, ten to one, the stranger, rendered restless und savage 
by his loss, and sick of the very sight of Othello, would 
be gone; true, also, I might advertise my invoiuntary 


acquisition, but this would only expose me toa host of 


impertinent enquiries, besides being attended with an 
expense which | bad not the means of defraying, 

While thus hesitating as to the line of conduct I 
should adopt, I found myself standing at the door of a 
pawnbroker's in Holborn, What induced me to select 
that particular locality I cannot possibly conceive. I 
must have been strangely bewildered to have deviated 
at such an hour so far from my road home; however, 
be this as it may, there I was, and, being there, I con- 
sidered that the most rational course I could pursue 
would be to rid myself, as soon as possible, of an article, 
the sight of which could not fail to act as a constant 
thorn in the side of my conscience, I therefore dis- 
posed of the box with the same alacrity with which a 
man would throw off a burden that weighed upon his 
heart, being, besides, reconciled te the expedient by the 
encouraging reflection that it was the only alternative 
which inexorab’e destiny had left me. 

So now behold me, like Nicodemus, regenerated! My 
haggard cheeks plump out; the sunshine returns to my 
eye, and the smile to my lips; I can bear the melodious 
chink of silver—and I have a fine ear for such music— 
in my purse; in a word, I am become as respectable in 
position, and prepossessing in appearance, as | was ere 
grim penury had marked me for her own. But this 
halcyon state of things did not last long. It was but a 
meteor flash—an April sun-burst. My sky had no sooner 
cleared up than it was datkened, By the end of the 
week my exchequer had relapsed into its old state of 
atrophy ; my laadlady’s bill again began to exhibit 
symptoms of inflammation; and my lest shilling—ah, 
what a world of pathos is comprised in those two words, 
“ last shilling!” reposed in the forlorn recesses of my 
pocket. 

Such was the abject posture of my affairs, when one 
morning, by way of relief to my spirits, I went out for 
an hour or two’s stroll down Oxford street, that busiest 
and most cheerful quarter of the West end. Greatly to 
my surprise, at the corner of Holles street, I caught a 
glimpse of the stranger with whose snufl-box I had made 
so vexatious a mistake at the theatre. One naturally 
feels diffident at meeting a gentleman under such peeu- 
liarly delica’e circumstances, so I hurried on with quick- 
ened pace till I reached the classic vicinity of T'yburn, 
when I turned into the Park; and afler wandering about 
for some time in a moralising and philosophical mood, 
I took my «eat on a bench under a clump of trees close 
by the Serpentine. It was a delicious morning, the sun 
lay bright on the distant Surry bills, brought out the 
multitudinous architectural beauties of Buckingham Pa- 
lace, and sparkled on the broad silver waters that spread 
out unwrinkled before me. In whatever direction I 
looked, none but enlivening sights met my eye. Gay 
uniforms kept threnging in and out from the Knights- 
bridge barracks; pretty servant maids were scarapering 
after their juvenile charges on the green turf; one or 
two sentimental damsels were gazing at that stupendous 
and romantic cascade which hurls down every second 
three bucketfuls of water into the grateful pond be- 
neath, and whose stunning roar may be heard at least a 
dozen paces off; and just in front of me, beside the Ser- 
pentine, stood a group of young men, manifestly of high 
fashion, making paper boats, and—striking illustration 
of the march of mind!—betting with woudrous anima- 
tion on their sailing. 

As I sat watching this intelligent group, a slow foot- 
step approached, and tarning round, | observed a stout 
rosy gentleman, who, with a courteous bow, took his 
seat on the bench beside me, ‘There was a primitive 
simplicity about the stranger that at once won my goed 
opinion, His countenance expressed none of that re- 
serve and shrewdness so characteristic of the townsman; 
but, on the contrary, infinite franknese and cordiality. 
9 
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His dress was sivgularly antiquated. He wore a pair 
of very indilferent corduroy shorts, with loose guiters 
buttoning up at the knees; a blue coat, remarkable for 
its fine fuwing outline; and a thick padded white cravat, 
which wholly engulled his chin, On the whole, he bore 
the appearance of one of those benevolent and unso- 
phisticated country gentlemen of whom it may safely 
be predicated that they will never put the Thames in a 
state of combustion, 

No sooner had the stranger seated himself, than he 
stared about him for some minutes, and then turning 
with a sinile towards me, he said with ready sugacity, 
« A fine day, sir.” 

« Very,” I replied, with equal promptitude. 

* ‘I’be crops look well in the country.” 

« You have just leit it then, I presume, sir ?” 

“ Yes,” he rejoined, and forthwith proceeded to ac- 
quaint me with the exact state of the orchards, the hay 
harvests, and the young wheats in Scmersetshire—mat- 
ters of such all-engrossing interest in the eyes of coun- 
try folks, 

He was descanting with fascinating prolixity on this 
instructive theme, and I was listening with respectful 
attention, when suddenly we heard a loud scream, and 
starting up, we beheld, half way down the Serpentine, 
a servant maid wringing her hands and looking upon 
the water in a state of distraction. The instant my 
companion caught sight of the girl's gestures, he guessed 
at once what was the cause of her agitation; and run- 
ning towards her, while | followed cloge at his heels, we 
observed, on reaching the spot, a little boy struggling 
out of his depths in the water, and at every struggle 
hurrying bimself still farther from the bank, At this 
moment not a sou! was within hearing; it was a clear 
case, therefore, that but for the exertions of the stranger 
or myself, the child must be drowned; seeing which, 
and overcome by the girl’s entreaties, who, grasping him 
frantically by the arm, conjured him to save her « dar- 
ling Tommy,” my compauion, in a paroxysm of hu- 
marily, flung olf his coat, threw it to me, and plunged 
into the stream. I watched him with eyes filled with 
tears of admiration ; but, alas! just as he was returning 
to the bank, with the boy in his arms, a notion struck 
me that be was seized with the cramp. ‘This horrid 
fancy so fully possessed me, that I wholly lost my pre- 
sence of mind, and began shaking like an aspen leaf in 
every limb, My feelings, in fact, were too much for me. 
[ could not bear to stand by and see a benevolent coun- 
try gentleman struggling with adverse destiny in the 
chilly springs of the Serpentine—especially us I could 
not afford him the slightest assistance, having ne more 
notion of swimming than a salamander. I could not 
endure the ghastly spectacle of his bloodshot eyeballs, of 
his convulsed limbs, of his last fond gaze at the meridian 
sun, as he sank struggling in the water ;—uno, no, I felt 
that I could not stay to witness this; it shocked all my 
feelings of humanity; and accordingly off I started, at 
a breathless pace, unconscious whither, in the hope that 
by brisk activity of motion, I might dissipate the harrow- 
ing magic which a too susceptible imagination had con- 
jured up. I did not slacken my pace ull I reached the 
Park entrance, at the upper end of Oxford street, when 
I proceeded some yards along the Bayswater road, and 
then hastened, as it were by instinct, into a solitary 
brick-field lying to the rear of St. George’s burying- 
ground, 

Here halting to rest myself behind a small brick 
hovel, I discover that, in the flutter and disorder of my 
nerves, I had carried off the philanthropist’s coat! I was 
terribly discomfited by this fresh instance of inveterate 
mental hallucination, What must the old gentleman 
think of me! I exclaimed; and what too must be his 
own sensations, if he have escaped a watery death, at 
finding himself compelled to walk at mid-day through 
the West-cnd in his shirt sleeves! Poor fellow ! how the 
little boys will laugh at him as he goes dripping, like a 
water cart, al! freshness and moisture, along the streets, 
deprecating the hour when he enlightened a cockney on 
the subject of the Somersetshire crops! These were 
painful speculations for a benignant nature to indulge 
in; so bringing them abruptly to a close, I determined 
to return to the spot whence I had eloped, and restore 
the ubstracted garment to its owner. On second thoughts, 
however, I felt that [ could not venture on such a step; 
for what if my sespicions of the stranger's death should 
be well founded, aud I should reach the place only just 


—— 





in time to see his body and that of the boy stretched oy 
side by side on the grass, and myself exposed to the ma. 
lignant insinuations of the bystanders, as is always the 
case when absence of mind developes itself in the form 
of acquisitiveness ? After steadily turning over the mat. 
ter in my mind, I felt persuaded that I could not act 
otherwise with the coat than I had previously done with 
the snuff-box—that is to say, retain it in my possession 
—and having thus resolved on my line of conduct, | 
proceeded to examine the contents of the pockets. In 
one of them was a silk handkerchief with a coupe of 
knots tid in one of the corners; and in the other an 
old fashioned black leather memorandum book, Op 
diligently scrutinising this last, I discovered between the 
leaves three five-pound bank of England notes, a spec. 
tacle which, bad | witnessed it under any other circum. 
stances, would have occasioned me very considerabie 
satisfaction, but, as the case stood, served only to embit- 
ter my sense of regret. 

But it is idle to indulge in unavailing lamentation, 
What can’t be cured must be endured, says the old 
adage; and as my case was past remedy, I determined 
to bear it with philosophic composure; and with some- 
what of a reassured spirit deposited the notes in my 
waistcoat pocket; after which, having no further use for 
the book or coat, I gave them honourable burial beneath 
the loose bricks that were scattered about the hovel, and 
then making the best of my way into the high road, [ 
indulged my love of contemplative solitude by a stroll 
in Kensington Gardens, which I did not quit till several 
hours had elapsed, when I returned by a secluded route 
into town, and took dinner at a respectable hotel in the 
neighbourhood of Hanover Square; and at nightfall, my 
spirits being excited by the sparkling champagne which 
I had discussed, I sallied forth to a certain minor hell, 
whither in my earlier days I had occasionally been in 
the habit of repairing. 

"Tis a strange sight, sir, the interior of a gambling- 
house. There all conventional prejudices are laid aside; 
the peer and the plebeian meet on equal terms, for play 
is a true republican leveller of distinctions; and the 
fiercest passions of humanity, concealed elsewhere be- 
neath the smooth French polish of etiquette, speak out 
with terrible sincerity. ‘There is no mistaking the lan. 
guage of the scowling brow—the white ghastly cheek— 
the tight drawn lip of utter despair—or the maddening 
excitement, rendered yet mere impressive from the vain 
effort to subdue it, of sudden, exultent joy. And then 
the contrast aflorded to such a spectacle by the still, com- 
posed, smiling demeanour of the officials in attendance 
—men without a tear and without a passion— who creep 
noiselessly about, with fawning, reptile eye that dooms 
its prey while it glitters! Then, too, the startling vicis- 
situdes, the hopes, the fears, the agonies of years con- 
densed into a single instant of time! One throw of the 
dice, and lo! the wildest dreams of avarice are realised 
—the beggar has become a Croesus !—Another, and lo! 
Croesus is a beggar. All seems but the conjurings up of 
a vivid imagination—yet all is real—the most positive 
and intense reality. 

As I entered the charmed circle, I found there one of 
my old club associates whom I had not seen since the 
days when he had evineed such industry in disencum- 
bering me of my superfluous cash. He did not recog- 
nise me further than by a knowing glance of the eye, 
but after I had stood some time by the table, watching 
the players, he came up and asked me whether I would 
have any objection to make one of a party who were 
just going to enjuy a snug quiet game of cards in the 
adjoiuing room! With some hesitation I complied, and 
by singular good luck—for he was an expert player— 
obtained him for a partner. I lost, however, the two first 
games, which was the more remarkable, as my oppo- 
nents were mere conceited novices ; and as we played 
high at their request, I soon found myself stripped to my 
last farthing. Nevertheless, 1 did not despair, but on the 
contrary maintained a most commendable serenity, for 
which I did not go long unrewarded, for the stakes were 
doubled, the Juck turned, and my partner and myself won 
infinitely more than we had lost. 

The other party were of course desperately annoyed 
at this unexpected turn of fortune, but unable to help 
themselves, they were just going to pay down the 
amount of their losings, when one of them, turning to- 
wards me, said with a steady ferocity of which, judging 





from his previous bearing, | should never have sup; 
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THE ABSENT MAN. 








him capable, “I believe, sir, there is a court card in 
your lap.” : art : 

« [mpossible!” I replied, shifting about in my seat 
from a natural sentiment of indignation at such an of- 
fensive remark. 

«[ say, sir,” continued the fellow, with a devilish 
scowl, “ 1 say there is a court card lying at this moment 
in your lap;” and he was about to insist on a scrutiny, 
when I anticipated his intentions by saying, with a simile 
of affected indifference, « Why, God bless me, so there 
is! How could this have happened ! How very extraor- 
dinary ? 1 suppose I must have dropped it in the burry 
of my last deal.” 


« Dropped it, indeed!” replied both my adversaries, | 


«you're a cheat, sir—a common cheat.” 

The word “cheat,” uttered in the loudest tones of 
scorn, attracted the attention of all who were at play in 
the next room, ‘They rushed towards us, and vied with 
each other in the expression of their horror aud asto- 
nishment at any one being found capable of cheating in 
a place consecrated from time immemorial to all the car- 
dinal virtues. In vain I appealed to my partner for a 
certificate of character; he testified the most virtuous 
indignation at its being supposed }»ssiue he could know 
any thing of me, and was the must energetic of all the 
company in insisting on my immediate expulsion.— 
«Turn him out!” he exclaimed, in the key of a tower 
gun; “turn him out!” chorused the others, and in- 
stantly the man who had made the discovery, seized me 
by the collar, despite the most desperate resistance | 
could offer, dragged me to the door, and then, as he 
thrust me out, saluted me with a kick that grievously 
endamaged my sitting parts. Never was there a more 
cowardly or ungenerous assault. I grant that a court 
card had, by the merest accident in the world, found its 
way into my lap, where it lay half concealed by my 
handkerchief, but what more natural, considering the 
high state of excitement in which I had been during the 
day! The truth is, throughout the game, my thoughts 
were incessantly reverting to the drowning philanthro- 
pist in the Park, and with my usual absence of mind, 
while conjuring up this awful spectacle during my deal, 
I had let fall the card in question. You smile, sir, and 
no wonder, but I can assure you, on the honour of a 
gentleman, that in heart and intention, I was as guileless 
as the most unsophisticated kid that ever disported on a 
Welsh mountain. 

On quitting this temple of virtue I set out on my re- 
turn home. I am seldom savage, but on this occasion I 
will frankly own that my temper had wholly lost its 
equilibrium. My seat of honour had been profaned by 
the hoof of the basest of created animals, and I had 
been publicly branded as a cheat. How shouid | act? 
How wipe off this stain on the family scutcheon! At 
firat I thought of attaching myself by my garters to the 
nearest lamp post, and then of reposing side by side with 
the philanthropist at the bottom of the Serpentine ; but 
soon a manlier spirit of resolution prevailed, and I de- 
termined to brave the ‘vorst. 

The drowsy watchman was bawling twelve o'clock 
when I knocked at the door of my lodgings. Ly the 
wheezing cough and sullen snail-like tread along the 
passage, I guessed the sort of reception I should meet 
with. Nor were my conjectures at fault, for no sooner 
had she unbarred the door than my landlady opened on 
me like a Gibraltar battery. “It was scandalous,” she 
kept muttering between ber teeth, « to keep such hours; 
howsomever, she’d soon put a stop to all these outland- 
ish goings on, that’s what she would, Candle, forsooth” 
—in reply to my demand for a light—* where was she 
to get a candle at that time of night? as I had found 
my way home in the dark, so might I find my way to 
bed in the dark ;” and in this fashion the voluble dame 
was running on, when a fit of coughing cut short her 
rhetoric, under cover of which I glided past her, and 
groped my way up stairs to my chamber. 

Early the next morning the testy lady made her ap- 
pearance with her bill in her hand—a document of such 
formidable dimensions that the very sight of it scared all 
the roses from my cheek—and insisted, with insulting 
emphasis, on its immediate liquidation. Having no 
means of satisfying her demands, I had recourse to what 
is called abstract reasoning. I expatiated in a figurative 
and flattering style on my prospects, and intimated that 
they were such as would enable me in a few days to dis- 


was unavailing. The unintellgen: creature put a stop 
to it by the contumelious phrase, “ gammon ;” and after 
recapitulating with wearisome prolixity all the many 
kindnesses she had shown me, quitted me with the threat 
that if the bill were not paid that same day, she would 
have recourse to meusures “ as would bring me to book 
in less than no time.” 

No sooner had she disembarrassed me of her presence, 
than I came to the resolution of quitting her roof for 
ever, for her tongue had become a nuisance no longer to 
be borne. Accordingly, when I bad duly arranged my 
toilet, and ascertained that she had gone out to mar- 
ket, I made my way quietly down stairs. On reaching 
the ground floor I perceived that the dvor of one of the 
rooms was on the jar. It was the one occupied by my 
landlady as her parlour when she happened to be with- 
outa lodger. The sight atlected me, for it reminded me 
of her whom I was destined never again to meet on this 
side eternity. Certes, she had given me no very par- 
ticular cause for esteem or veneration ; still | had knuwu 
ber many, many months; had spent more than one fes- 
tive evening with her over a warm-hearted glass of gin 
toddy in that very parlour; and the ties of habit—to say 
nothing of those of companionship—are not to be snap- 
ped in an instant. 

In this kindly, I may even say affectionate, frame of 
mind, I entered the apartment, where the very first ob- 
ject on which my pensive glances fell, was a portrait of 
my landlady dressed as a shepherdess, with a posy in 
her hand and a ram by her side, looking as grave and 
solid as a bishop. The beams of the meridian sun fell 
full on this picturesque work of art, adding depth to 
every wrinkle, and breadth to the engaging Grimuldi like 
simper that lurked in the angles of the mouth. I gazed 
up at the flattering likeness with those feelings of pro- 
found interest which it was so well calculated to awaken. 
“ Never more,” said I, and my voice sank to woman's 
softness as I said it, “ never more shall I behold the ori- 
ginai of that expressive countenance! I have seen her 
for the last time; let me then, while yet sensibility re- 
tains its hold over my heart, bear away with me some 
friendly memorial of the happy hours I have passed 
in her society.” Thus soliloquising, I moved with a 
noiseless pathetic step towards a pain'ed deal table, the 
drawer of which I subjected to a searching scrutiny ; but 
nothing there was suitable to my views; there were only 
a ball of worsted thread, a brass thimble with a dent in 
thé middle, one or two false ringlets, and a comb with 
half the teeth out. ‘To have made a selection trom a 
homely miscellany like this would have been merely bur- 
lesquing sensibility, so I passed on to a small recess, in | 
one corner of which, hidden in a cracked china bowl, I | 
espied an old stocking, containing, as | found on exami- 
nation, five guineas enclosed in a play-bill. ‘This was a 
memcrial worthy of an affectionate nature like mine, | 
being associated in the most gratifying manner with the | 
image of my absent landlady; and accordingly I trans- | 
ferred it with befitting zeal to my breeches pocket, cast 
one last glance at the portrait, and then withdrew meek- 
ly from the house. I am aware that this act will subject 
me to misrepresentation, but for my own part I shall al- 
ways consider it as one of the most feeling traits in my 
character, When it is borne in mind how many petty 
annoyances I had latterly endured at the hands of my 
landlady; how often she had taunted me with my po- 
verty, and in those moments of distrust, to which the 
best of us are liable, had kept watch on my most insig- 
nificant movements; I think it cannot be denied that the 
heart which, despite such multiplied provocations, could 
still cherish a kindly sentiment towa:ds the author of 
them, must have had an inherent capacity for friendship 
but seldom vouchsafed to the sons of Adam! 

I had not quitted my lodgings above half an hour, 
when lo! I discovered that my dearly prized token of 
remembrance—that sole relic left me of the absent—was 
gone. In the hurry of departure I had deposited it in 
that particular pocket in which devouring time had 
knawed a hole as large as the knob of a puir of tongs. 
I leave you to judge of my anguish at this discovery, 
und how for many. weary hours after I wandered about 
the streets, without a home, without a friend, and view- 
ing a constable in every individual that looked me in the 
face. 

But a truce to this disheartening theme. It is past 
five o'clock ; the city folks, the day’s toil at an end, are 
wending their way towards their suburban villas at 
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Camden town and Hampstead; and I, pensive and ab- 
stracted, amidst # brisk and shifting throng, am standing 
before the windows of a respectable tavern in Tottenham 
court road. ‘The duinties within look wondrous tempt- 
ing; What a seducing countenance that cold undissected 
puilet wears! What a winning fragrance comes breath- 
ing ou: fom that Westphulia ham which has just com- 
pleted its education in the kitchen saucepan! Methinks 
they solicit my acquai:tance; shall I then treat their 
advances with disdain! Never! and with this magnani- 
mous resulution | strutted into the coflee-room, and seat- 
ing myself inv a sequestered box near the door, I rang a 
build summons for the waiter. 

* Juhn,” said I, with grave affability, while the waiter 
was busy brushing off the crumbs trom the table-cloth, 
“ John, what have you got for dinner ?” 

« We have a capital edge-bone of beef, sir, as will be 
ready i about ten minutes.” 

* Any thing else!” 

“ A leg of bot boiled pork, as tender as a chick.” 

“ Humph !” said I, and after musing for some seconds, 
added, “ i: you have a rump steak that you can consci- 
entiously recommend, dress it for me as soon as you can; 
and, d'ye hear, let me have a pint of sherry with it; but 
remember it must be your best, for I cannot tolerate in- 
different wine ; and while it is getting ready, let me see 
the Courier of this evening, for I wish to know at what 
price consols left off.” 

« Very good,” replied John, anil, placing the paper 
before me, he vanished with a noiseless celerity known 
only to waiters and phantoms. In a few mivutes he 
reappeared with the required viands, to which, I need hard- 
ly say, I did prompt and abundant justice; and when the 
mustard-spotted cloth was removed, and the sherry emp- 
tied, I ordered in a bottle of the landlord's choicest port, 
over which I luxuriated for upwards of two hours, my 
thoughts the while wandering from subject to subject, 
and assuming a more sunny character as the ruby con- 
tents of the decanter diminished. 

By this time dusk was creeping on, the last man had 
paid his bill, and exhaled from the coflee-room, and the 
unoccupied waiter, with the restlessness peculiar to his 
fratermiy, kept constantly poking his head in at the 
door, At length bis offictousness became so remarkable, 
that my truant thoughts were attracted to the subject, 
and then, for the first time, the distressing conviction 
forced itself on my mind that I had not got a farthing 
in my pocket. Wil it be credited, I bad actually ordered 
a goud dinner without having the slightest idea how I 
shuuld pay for it? Ob, this absence of mind, to what 
humiliating expedients has it not compelled me to have 
recourse! Another person, placed in my predicament, 
would have been fairly horror struck ; but that was not 
my case, for a settled persuasion that my malady— 
struggle agaiust it as | might—was incurable, had now 
reconciled me to its excesses, Yet I felt the full delicacy 
of ny position, and as I could not endure the idea of 
explaining matters to a disbelieving landlord, and was, 
besides, desirous to spare his sensibilities as well as my 
own, | thought the least improper course I could pursue 
would be to sound a modest retreat. 

Ah, there is a quick elastic step on the staircase, as 
of one whose faculties are all on the alert! One—two 
—three—but three brisk energetic strides, and the waiter 
stands beside me, just as I am in the act of throwing 
wide the street door. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir, but I believe you have forgot- 
ten to pay the bill?”’ And the fellow said this with a 
steady composure of manner, as though it had been a 
catastrophe be had anticipated. 

«“ Forgotten! hah! hah!—Very good, John; you’re 
in the right to be cautious; I wish those rascally clerks 
of mine were always as careful of their master’s inte- 
rests as you aie ;” then finding that this flattering 
and significant allusion did not make the requisite im- 
pression, I continued, “ make out your bill, and by the 
time you have done so, I shall have returned. I am 
merely going over the way to my tobacconist’s.” 

« Shall I step over there for you, sir?” 

« No, no—I always like to choose my Havannas my- 
self, for then, you know, one is sure to have them mild, 
and of the right flavour—By the by, John, you may add 
another bottle of pert to the account—your last was ex- 
cellent—and be sure you don’t shake it in decanting ;” 
and so saying, I laid hold of the door-handle. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” rejoined the distrustful 
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waiter, “ but in our house, gevtiemen always pay before | 


they goes. It’s # way master bas of duing business,” he 
added, with something like a sneer. 

« What!” [ replied, with an air of lofty hauteur, “do 
you doubt my word, fellow t Do you know who I am?” 
" « No, but I can pretty well guess.” 

«Jusolent! Let we pass this instant.” 

« Come, come, that game won't do for me!” exclaim- 


ed the waiter, planting his back firmly egainst the door; | 


then raising bix voice sv as to be heard at the bar, he 
continued, * Help, help! here’s a ram cove just a going 
to bolt.” 

The landlord appeared in an instant, He was a portly 
man with a greasy, shining face, as though he polished 
it with train-oil every morning. As he hurried out from 
the bar, I took in his dimensions at a glance, and seeing 
that he was not an antagonist to be trifled with, I sud- 
denly tripped up the waiter, threw wide the door, and 
darted out at the very moment when the landlord was 
stretching forth his hand to make a snatch at my eva- 
nishbing coat skirts. 

“Stop thief!” roared the enraged publican, posting 
after me with the strides of an ogre. 

“ Stop thief!” shouted the waiter, following close be- 
hind, and waving bis napkin above his head, as a signal 
of distress, 

“Stop thief!” chorused the crowd, who were rapidly 
beginning to collect. 

“ Stop thief!” 1 shouted out louder than all, and dash- 
ing furiously on, I cleared, at one leap, a fat quaker, 
who was stooping down on the pavement to adjust his 
shoe-buckles. 

The ery of “ Stop thief!” rong like an alarm bell in 
the long ears of Tottenham court road—the echoes of 
Warren street took it eup—alley shouted it back to alley 
—and the New Road, disdaining taciturmty in such a 
case, plied her Jungs like a hurricane, and despatched a 
fragrant posse of Irish bodmer to the chase, who, start- 
ing from the different posts against which they had been 
lounging, and th.nking God that there was at length a 


prospect of a skrimmage, rushed headlong on, overset- 


ting apple stalls innumerable in their fiight, and accommo- 
dating many an electrified pedestrian with unlouked for 
lodgings in the gutter, 

Meanwhile, I continued my desperate career, bawling 
out “ Stop thief!” and pointing before me whenever | 
saw any one disposed to obstruct my progress, while the 
panting and inflated waiter followed at the distance of a 
tew yards, the landlord having been compelled to relin- 
quish the chase and return home, lest, peradventure, a 
similar catastrophe might have taken piace during his 
absence, 

On—on I flew—when just as I reached the corner of 
a street near Mornington Crescent, a lamplighter who 
had just descended from his post, suspecting from my 
frantic speed, and the crowd in full ery at my heels, that 
] had eloped from the stringent embraces of justice, 
placed hic fadder right in front of my path. “I'was a 
cowardly act, but no matier—in an instant I had cleared 
the obstruction, so much to the fellow’s astonishment, 
that in the impulse of the moment he swung round his 
jadder with an abrupt impetuous movement, and by so 
doing sent one end of it bang through a shop window, 
smashing a dozen panes of glass, and bringing out three 
scailet visaged shopmen—a blessed contingency, which, 


by attracting the attention of the majority of my pur- | 


suers, created a diversion in my favour. 

But nothing could stop the waiter. ‘T’o him the chase 
was one of lite or death. His honour, and, what was 
of more consequence, his interests, were concerned in 
my capiere: se waving his napkin aloft in air, and ral- 
lying, as he galloped onward, a tew fresh auxiliaries un- 
der that august banner, he followed close in my wake, 
tracking me through all my windings with a skill, and 
speed, and pertinacity, that convinced me that men run- 
ning after a reckoning run faster than any people in the 
world, except those who are running away from it. 

I had by this time reached that romantic pass at the 
Hampstead end of Camden town, which opeus into the 
picturesque vale of Pancras. The darkness of night 
was upon earth—the Regent’s canal wore an awful und 
swarthy aspect—Mr. Murphy's coal wharf, which stands 
on its southern shore, looked vague and spectral—and 
the voice of the pot-boy calling “ Beer” at that illus. 
trious statesman’s door, sounded, as I flew past, like some 
solemn and measured cathedral chant. Befure me, in 
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| mid air, ot the distance of about two miles, towered the 


| Alpine bamiet of Hampstead, shrouded in umbrageous 
| foliage, through which lights were glancing ; and to the 
left, bounding the sylvan meads of Pancras, swelled up 
| the colossal outline of Primrose hill. ‘The locality, 
‘though beautilul, was a most unsatisfactory one, for it 
afforded me not the slightest outlet for escape or con- 
|cealment. There were no ruined sheds or unfinished 
houses—no tall hedges, nor deep dry ditches, into which 
1 might insinuate my perspiring periphery—the country 
lay open on all sides—so I was fain to continue my 
course, with the indefatigable waiter still panting at my 
| heels, and a small knot of nimble ragamufiins shouting 
behind him, 

On passing Chalk Farm, where a lane leads into the 
main ruad, a serious obstacle for an instant checked my 
course, An enormous man, so at least he appeared in 
tbe gloom, was jogging closely along on a diminutive 
jackass, when just as he turned into the Hampstead rozd, 
{, being then at my full speed, rushed against him, and 
such was the tremendous force of the concussion, that I 
upset both the donkey and its driver, flew over their 
heads, and fell full length into a heap of gravel. I would 
most willingly have stayed to apologise, especially as I 
had reason to fear that I had smashed the poor jackass 
to atoms, but time was precious; and I rushed on, there- 
fore, with unabated energy, while the zephyr bore to my 
ear sundry hoarse and emphatic curses, which seemed 
to issue with difficulty from a mouth clogged with: the 
dust of the road. 

And now Haverstock hill appears in sight. I clamber 
up the steep ascent, and halt opposite an old red brick 
house, with a garden wall besive it. I look back, my 
pursuers are about a hundred yards in my rear; I look 
up, the wall is low, and, fortunately, close by the house 
stands a tall, branching, substantial elm, whence an en- 
trance may easily be gained into one of the upper rooms, 
the window of which, on a hot day like this, is most 





probably wide open. It was no season for etiquette or 
| ceremony, for my case was desperate, so vaulting over 
the wail, I flew to the tree, climbed briskly up, and creep- 
| ing, as well as I could, along one of its outspreadiug 
| branches, which shook fearfully beneath my weight, I 
| made a grasp at the window ledge, raised myself up by 
| it, and then, after satisfying myself that not a soul was 
| in the apartment, crept in at the open lattice. 

Scarcely bad | done so, than I heard the waiter, who 
had halted with bis awkward squad at the very spot 
where [ had leaped the wall, exclaim, in loud tones of 
astonishuient and rage, * Well, I’m blest if the villain 
arn’t given us the slip, after all! And what a precious 
dance he's led me! Why, I'm blown like a bladder,” 

« And so am I,” replied one of his companions. 

« In course you are,” observed a third, * werry strange 
if you wern't, arter a chase such as we've had. But I 
| say, only think of his capsizing a man and a hass; my 
eyes, how he must have run for it!” 

« [ll swear he’s somewhere hereabouts,” resumed the 
| waiter, “ and I'll not leave till I find him. It’s as much 
| as my place is worth—master’s so precious crusiy in 
| these matiers—to go back withvut the rascal. Oh, my 
| sides, they ache as if they had been played on by a 
broomstick !”” 

What followed [ was unable to make out, though I 
listened with the deepest attention; from one or two 
words, however, that were uttered in a low suppressed 
| growl, I conjectured that the party, at the earnest re- 
| monstrances of the waiter, had come to the resolution 
| of keeping concealed, and on the watch, for half an heur 
| 


or sv, in the hope that, thinking they were gone, I 
might be tempted to venture forth from my hiding- 
lace. 
- The clear summer moon had now risen, and by the 
light which she afforded me, 1 was enabled to make an 
inspection of my locality. It was a bedroom well fur- 
nished, and containing, ameng other itema, a handsome 
chest of drawers, whereon lay a methodist bymn-book ; 
a swing looking-glass that reflected the whole figure, and 
a small mahogany table, in the drawer of which was a 
| well-thumbed copy of Moore's poems, carefully hidden 
and wrapped up in some ‘eaves of the Evangelical Maga- 
zine; together with a steel purse stored with the current 
coin of the realm, While, with a natural freling of cu- 
tiosity, I was examining the workmanship of this last 
article, and pondering on the singular chance that had 
led me into a female bedroom, I heard footsteps on the 
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stairs. My mind misgave me at the sound. It was clegr 
that some one was approaching—a conviction which so 
agitated and bewildered me, that most inadvertently | 
hurried the parse into my pocket, and flew for refuge to 
a spacious cupboard, just a8 an elderly lady and her maid 
servant entered the room, 

Never shall I forget the painful sense of embarrass. 
ment which I experienced at this crisie of my fate— 
Alone in the bedroom of a woman! What on earth 
should Ido? Scream for assistance, or prepare with ig. 
domitable courage to brave the worst? A moment’s re. 
flection decided me. I would remain concealed where [ 
was till the lady’s eyes were fast locked in sleep, when 
I would make my exit, as I bad made my entrance, by 
the window; for to discover myself would not only 
jeopardise my character for pure morality, but would also 
give rise to affronting saspicions that I] had entered the 
premises with felonious intentions. Having thus made 
up my mind, I became comparatively tranquil, though it 
was not without emotion that I heard the girl fasten the 
window-latch and close the shutters, 

When the servant had performed this part of her 
duty, she began puiting her mistress’s hair in papers; 
and while doing so, detailed for her edification all the 
little local scandals of the day, and then having exhaust- 
ed her budget, wished her good night, and retired from 
the room, while the lady, after carefully bolting the door, 
prepared, as I thought, to undress for bed. But unfor- 
tunately I was mistaken, for, previous to putting on her 
nightgear, she took it into her head to examine every 
nook, and cranny, and article of furniture in the room, 
Oh, the horrors I endored during this investigation! 
Yet it was not so much on my own account that I was 
thus afflicted. No, it was chiefly for the poor lady that 
my sensibilities were excited, whose maiden delicacy, I 
felt, must sustain a cruel shock at the discovery of a 
full-grown man in her chamber. Ah, sir, I have always 
had a kind and considerate heart, let a viperous world 
say what it will to the contrary. 

The gentlewoman’s search was one of no ordinary 
care and duration. First she peeped under the bed, then 
behind the curtains, then under the washing stand, then 
up the chimney, and underneath the dressing-table.— 
Even a bandbox that was standing on a shelf did not 
escape her vigilance, for as the devil once got into a 
bottle, I suppose she thought it not unlikely that he 
might ensconce himself in a bandbox. Having finished 
her search in every other quarter, she next came towards 
the cupboard. Fain would I have held the door fast, 
but there was no handle inside, at least I could find 
none; so] was compelled, with as much calmness as [ 
could muster, to await the upshot of the catastrophe.— 
Fatal necessity! An instant, and the door is flung wide 
open, and lo, despite my most ingenious efforts to shirk 
behind a clothes-bag, I stand revealed in all my beauty 
before the eyes of the astounded damsel ! 

The Irish salmon, when he woke up from a dream of 
the sea, to find himself in a saucepan, was not, I will 
venture to say, more thoroughly obfuscated than was 
the old lady at this moment so trying to both of us.— 
She stared as if she would have stared me into a stone; 
and screaming out “ Thieves !—murder !—fire !” drop- 
ped her candlestick, and then dropped herself in a swoon 
beside it, like a post blown down by a high wind. 

Her screams, which must have been heard throughout 
the house, accompanied by her heavy fall, convinced me 
that I had not a minute to lose, so groping my way to- 
wards the window-shutters, I endeavoured, but without 
effect, to unclose them, while, to add to the perils of my 
position, I could bear the servant maid, who had not yet 
gone to bed, come flying down stairs, three steps at a 
time. Immediately I rushed to the door and unbolted it, 
in the hope of being able to explain matters to the girl’s 
satisfaction ; but here again I was disappointed, for no 
sooner did she catch a glimpse of me on the landing- 
place, than hurrying down into the passage with the 
speed of one demented, while I rushed back in order to 
make one last effort to force open the window-shutters, 
she unbarred the street door, and bawled out for assist- 
ance in a tore of voice that might have awakened the 
seven sleepers. The waiter and his companions, who 
were still keeping watch up and down the r ad—for all 
that I have described took place within half an hour— 
hastened forward to the girl’s assistance, and guided by 
her, with a rushlight in her hand, unkenneled me with 
a vulgar shout of triumph, and conducted me to the 
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black hole, whence I was next day transferred to the po- 
lice office ; and the waiter having testitied to my identity, 
and the old lady’s purse having been found in my pocket, 

I was—to speak professionally—fully committed for trial 

et the next Old Bailey arsizes. 
My trial took place within a month from this period. 
Up to the very hour of my appearance in court I had 
entertained eanguine hopes of an acquittal, such is the 
elasticity of spirit which conscious innocence bestows ; 
but when, on taking my station at the bar, I cast my 
eyes towards the jury-box, my heart sunk within me, and 
| felt as if my doom were already pronounced, for twelve 
more commonplace, distrustful, impracticable looking 
jurors I never yet beheld. The foreman, in particular, 
made me shudder. He was a shrewd, sinewy, grizzled old 
Scotsman, with thin dry lips, a lynx eye, and a counte- 
nance as hard as a deal board. As the evidence pro- 
ceeded, a frown of the most ominous nature settled on 
his darkened brows, and ever and anon he hurled on me 
astern glance, in which the word “ Guilty !”’ was legi- 
bly stereoty ped. When the case for the prosecution was 
closed, I was called on for my defence: and having no 
counsel—for in matters where the sensibilities are to be 
appealed to, I dislike trusting to the imperfect sympa- 
thies of lawyers—I read from a written paper an impas- 
sioned speech which I had prepared with considerable 
care. In this luminous document I gave a sketch of my 
early life, suppressing, of course, all irrelevant and em- 
barrassing particulars; | spoke of the disastrous malady 
to which I had been subject from the cradie; of the her- 
culean efforts I had made to overcome it; of the agony 
and contrition of mind which it had occasioned me, and 
of the utter absence of bad intention that bad uniformly 
characterised the visitation. I then instanced the cases 
of several exemplary individuals who had been similarly 
afflicted. I mentioned the illustriaus Adam Smith, who 
was known to have taken off his hat to a cow, mistaking 
her for a Christian; the immortal Newton, who made 
use of a lady's finger for a tobacco-stopper; the sage 
Parr, who put on six shirts, one over the other; and 
asked if it was wonderful that I, harassed by agitation, 
should, in the datkness of night, have mistaken a lady’s 
purse for my own, when in broad daylight the sage and 
pious Johnson made a similar mistake with a bishop’s 
shovel hat! I next expatiated on the flagrant improba- 
bility of my wilfully appropriating another's property at 
the very moment when, as the evidence against me 
proved, detection was inevitable: and then addressing 
myself to the judge, I conjured bim as a man of educa- 
tion—of sensibility—of upright and magnanimous prin- 
ciples—to disciiminate between those social failings 
which are prepense and premeditated, and those which 
are the mere accidental results of mental abstraction. I 
wound up my speech by an affecting appeal to the feel- 
ings of the jury, which, to the disgrace of humanity be 
it said, had no other effect than to create a malignant 
laugh among the crowd, When the uproar had sub- 
sided, the judge commenced his charge, and after com- 
plimenting me—in what I must say was a very hand- 
some manner—on the ingenuity I had displayed in my 
defence, and regretting that such abilities had been so 
perverted, left the case to the jury, who, asa matter of 
course, found me guilty, whereupon I was sentenced to 
transportation fer fourteen years ! 

Thus you perceive, sir, I am the victim of mere ab- 
sence of mind—punished, in short, for that infirmity to 
which some of the greatest men this country ever pro- 
duced have been liable equally with myself. In a few 
weeks, possibly a few days, I shall quit this prison for a 
new hemisphere; but before I go hence to be no more 
seen, let me here in your presence record my solemn 
conviction of the necessity of an immediate reform in 
the law! Yes, sir, I am xow, like the enlightened Ro- 
milly, persuaded that our criminal code teems with im- 
perfections ; and thus thinking, I shall, at my earliest 
leisure, note down my poor thoughts on the subject, and 
transmit them from time to time to the free press of my 
native country, though I much fear my patriotic efforts 
will be of no avail, for who will regard the opinions of 
a law reformer who dates from Botany Bay? However, 
& man can but do his best. 








From Blackwood's Magazine. 


A Prosing upon Poetry. 


If poetry has been justly described as an intellectual 
luxury, it ought to be added—following cut the analogy 
implied in the expression—that it is a luxury very in- 
timately connected with intellectual industry, and with 
moral as well as mental advancement. The excitement 
of mind which a great puet affurds, is no bad introduc. 
tion, and no bad accompaniment, to habits of reflection. 
That contemplation he induces in us of whatever is 
beautiful and magnificent, of whatever is tender, passion- 
ate, and elating, in this wide spectacle of nature and of 
man, intrinsically delightful as it is, cannot end in itself, 
but must needs conduct to lofty subjects, and stimulate 
to intense and gravest efforts of meditation. ‘The better 
order of poetry not only requires a thoughtfulness in 
the reader, as a prior condition of its enjoyment, but in- 
cites him also, by the hue it casts on all things, to still 
further thinking: it ascends with him from height to 
height, teaching him at each point gained upon the land. 
scape, to see with the heart also as well as with the eye 
—to see the prospect before him not only in that truth 
of form and outline which the dry light of reason reveals, 
but also in that charm and allurement of colour which 
it is the office of imagination and the passions to supply. 

We purpose to discourse, for a brief space, not very 
learnedly or profoundly, but yet not altogether idly or 
unprofitably, on the nature and scope of poetic literature, 
and on the part which may be assigned to it in the great 
work of mental cultivation. And first, in what does 
poetry consist? T'hat it is distinguished not only by 
the peculiarity of verse or metre, but also by a peculiari- 
ty in the cast of thought, in the very substance of the 
composition, is universally acknowledged. As we cer- 
tainly cannot, in the utmost generosity of our criticism, 
allow that verse is always the vehicle of poetry, so, on 


much of poetry in compositions where no traces are to 
be found of rhyme or metre. Some of our earlier writers, 
it is manifest, used the form of verse quite indiscrimi- 
nately, and applied it to matter that we do not recognise 
as at all poetical; while in these later times we more 
frequently observe a style of thought highly poetic 
brought down into the prosaic form. What, then. be- 
side the accession of verse distinguishes poetry from 
prose? We answer, that poetry has pleasure, excite- 
ment, passion, for a distinct, acknowledged, ultimate 
end; and that, from this peculiarity in its aim, arises 
whatever is characteristic in its thought or expression. 
In the poem objects are portrayed, reflections are put 
forth, for their very beauty and tenderness, for the ele- 
vation or even the shock and tumult of mind which 
they occasion ; for we all know that our nature delights 
in being roused—delights in excitement—though the 
feeling kindled be not exactly of that class called plea- 
surable, Other writers, indeed, share this object with 


to some further end; with him it is an end in itself—it 
may be his sole end—it is always an avowed and admit- 
ted purpose. He who, for instance, narrates the incidents 
of a war to deliver a faithful account of it to posterity, 
is the historian ; he who speculates on the causes and 
remote consequences of the war to frame his science of 
politics, is the philosopher; he who appeals to the suc- 
cess of that war to stimulate his fellow citizens to similar 
enterprises, i+ the orator; if any one should depict the 
battle for the sake of the battle itself—for the wonder 
and the passion of the scene—he is the poet. The bis- 
torian seeks pre-eminently for truth of statement; the 
philosopher generalises on the operation of causes; the 
orator, practical in his object, aims at impelling men 
along a given line of action or of conduct; the poet 
deals with bis materials for the very animation and de- 
light which the contemplation of them aflords. It is not 
impossible that one and the same person may, to a cer- 
tain extent, combine the aims and qualities of all these 
writers, and be at once historian and philosopher, orator 
and poet ; and indeed it rarely happens that any literary 
composition has, strictly speaking, but one end in view, 
and illustrates but one mode of thought. The work 
and the inteliectual workman, ate to be classed according 











the other hand, we must frequently confess that there is | 





the poet, but with them it is subordinate, or is a means | 





to what is predominant in the composition. Even the 





poet is not compelled to write a// poetry, and to have no 
otber end in view but what is distinctive of his art. He 
tay seek to instruct as well as to please—he may record 
facts as well as invent fictions—be may urge precept 
with the moralist, or assist in the exposition of schemes 
of philosophy ; but still, whatever his subject, whatever 
the class of readers he addresses, his first and prominent 
design—the end by which Ae is to fulfil all other ends— 
is to delight, to move, to animate, and occupy the heart. 
Unless successful here, it matters not by what name he 
calls his compositon, or in what form he casts it, he is 
no poet; but this accomplished, the addition of didactic 
matter, or didactic purpose, will work no forfeiture of his 
title. 

It will not be inferred, because the poet has this object 
of excitement in view, that therefore his verse, when 
completed, will answer no purpose but that of temporary 
excitement. The poet is often the highest of all teachers, 
and leaves behind the most enduring instruction. How 
can he deal with great topics—agitate strong passions— 
provoke to deep reflection—and not be a great teacher ? 
But then, so far as he is a poet, his tuition lies in this, 
that he places before us events or topics of surpassing 
interest, of power to rouse the min, to subdue it or en- 
kindle. He teachesas the painter and the sculptor teach, 
when they present to us scenes and forms breathing a 
thousand reflections into the beholder. He teaches us 
as nature aud the world teach. Milton, in bis great epic, 
proposes “to justify the ways of God to man.” What 
graver design !—what purpose more profuund? But 
this purpose is not peculiar to him; he shares it with 
every divine who either writes or preaches, He is a 
poet because he performs his lofty task by disclosing to 
us the very regions of heaven and paradise, chaos and 
tartarus—by peop ing these regions with beings fitted to 
the climes in which they are seen to move—by making 
us thrilling spectators of the evertful history transacted 
in these regions, and by those beings, so wondertully 
portrayed, imagined, created by his genius. When he 
would teach in any other mode than this—when he 
would advance his great argument by direct appeals to 
reason—when a desire to convince the understanding 
becomes predominant in the cumposition-—even Milton, 
greatest master of his art as he undoubtedly is, loses for 
a while the character of a poet, and lies exposed to the 
censure of speaking in the manner of a “ school divine.” 

This, then, is the main distinction of poetry, that its 
own end is answered in its very beauty, or the vivid in- 
terest of some kind which it excites, This is the cha- 
racteristic of every species—whether it be the lyric, which 
gives us the very rapture of the hour; or the didactic, 
wherein a subject not peculiarly exciting, and therefore 
not peculiarly fitted for te poet, is made to engage us 
by the apt examples, and felicitous expressions, and col- 
lateral topics, with which he illustrates and adorns it; 
or whether it be the dramatic, in which the artist con- 
ceals himself from view, and pushes before us, in com- 
plete lineaments, and vivid with speech and action, the 
various characters of mankind ; or whether, finally, the 
epic, wherein, as from the very chair of poetry, the man 
endowed with all the learning of his age, and with heart 
expanded to his theme, rescues some great event with 
all its burning passions from the lapse of time, and tells 
it out to the world and to all posterity. 

This pecaliarity in the end of poetry will be found to 
lie at the basis of all which distinguishes it as a mode of 
writing. It is immediately connected with its form of 
composition ; the pleasure-giving writer adds to his lan. 
guage the studied melody of verse—adds the measured 
cadence of metre, or the recurrence of rhyme. This 
leads bim to the construction of that refined poetic dic- 
tion, whose character it is, that it presents no debasing 
or disagreeable association of ideas; and in the selection 
of language, it induces him to avoid scientific, technical, 
or merely erudite expressions, and cling in preference to 
that vernacular dialect which carries with it more pathos, 
as it is more closely allied to the wants and passions of 
men. — It is this, too, which accounts for his more abun. 
dant use, than any other writer, of a figurative style, of 
imagery, and allusion. Al! men employ metaphors and 
similies, but the prove writer more frequently to illustrate 
a meaning, while the allusions of the poet are more fre. 
quently employed to deepen an impression. His object 
is to increase the sentiment, whatever it may be—love, 
or terror, or admiration—which is due to the subject of 
his verse, by mingling with it a sentiment of the like 
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nature derived from some other source. 
the simplest of all examples, a rose and the young dum- 
sel who gathers it are two very dilferent objects; the 
one cannot aid us in understanding the other; but both 
originate the feeling of beauty in an eminent degree, and 
therefore the poet, from time immemorial, has mingled 
them together in his strain. He contrives that they 
should reflect their beauty on each other. Even impres- 
sions that are but remotely analogous are made to as- 


similate, as when the stability of the inanimate rock is | 





introduced to the mind in connection with the moral | 
constancy of some redoubtable hero. To this play of | 


imagination there is no limi’, Objects the most distant 
and various, animate and inanimate, spiritual and ma- 
terial, of nature, art, or history, are all brought together 
to serve the occasions of the poet. They are assembled 
by a word—they contribute to the desired effect—they 
are dispersed in an instant. ‘They are presented in just 
one aspect, and that often only for a moment, the very 
propriety of their introduction frequently depending on 
this evanescent manner of their appearance. The poet’s 
eye, in that glance of his from earth to heaven, catches 
at the remotest objects, seizing them in that one attitude 
in which they harmonise. We must follow it with 
something of the same quickness, for if we look long 
and slowly at the images presented to us, an incongru- 
ous or absurd effect may sometimes be produced; as we 
may have had occasion to observe, when some bungling 
or malicious critic has first spoiled the poet’s allusion, by 
bringing it out in grosser characters than it would bear, 
and then held up to ridicule his own damaged and dis- 
torted copy. 

This peculiarity in the end of poetry not only justifies 
the musical form of its composition, and thus, its ima- 
ginative style of writing, but accounts, also, for an espe- 
cial license given to it in the very thought or sentiment 
which it invests with music and imagery. We often 
hear it remarked of a certain strain of thought, that it is 
fit for poetry, but out of place elsewhere. Now, how is 
this? Do those who use this language intend to insult 
the poet with a privilege to be irrational? Hardly so. 
But the poet is an artist who, working in language as 
other artists work in stone or metal, has it for his pro- 
fessed object to embody in his verse the various forms of 
human thought. If, therefore, a sentiment is natural, 
pleasing, and commonly felt—if it takes a recognised 
place among the moods, or even the caprices of humani- 
ty—it is a fair topic for poetry, though its reasonableness 
may not admit of very severe examination. We oblige 
the poet, in the sentiments he utters, to adhere to reality 
rather than to reason. He is bound to describe us 
accurately ; we do not make him responsible for the ra- 
tionality of all our sentiments. What if, in the ardour 
of his imagination, be forgets, or seems to forget, some 
very sober and undoubted truth, the oblivion will be par- 
doned him if it be the natural result of his imaginative 
mood. In such cases it is the poet’s knowledge not to 
know. Science, for example, teaches us to regar | all the 
events of the material world as linked together in an on- 
failing series of cause and effect—the most vagrant and 
subtle of the elements are reduced, we know, beneath 
the control of a severe and immutable legislation—the 
very wind may no longer blow as it lists—and the clouds 
themselves, that used to be the very playthings of chance, 
are fashioned aud freighted as the law directs, and are 
piloted to their destination along a destined course, All 
nature is bound down on her ceaseless and inevitable 
wheel. But what if the poet will take a quite different 
view of the moving but inanimate scene? What if he 
grows indignant at the bondage, at the perpetual toil and 
servitude, imposed upon all nature? What if he will 
loose her, and have her free, and will assign to the ele- 
ments a spontaneous movement, like that of man? 
What if the summer cloud pauses at her own leisure on 
the mountain top, or the “river wanders at her own 
sweet will?” the sentiment, though it would be quite 
astounding and ridiculous from the man of science, falls 
with grace from the lips of the poet, to whom we com- 
mit our weakness as well as our wisdom. He is also 
freed, ia a great measure, from that obligation of con. 
sistency with himself, which is imposed on all other 
writers, If the sentiments he expresses are contradictory 
—if one ode, or one elegy, be vtterly at variance with 
its predecessor—yet, if in each instance he expounds 
what we ourselves have thought, or felt, or can be made 
to feel, he escapes without censure. In discoursing on 
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human life, we should hold it discreditable in the graver 
moralist, if in one page of his writings he should depict 
our existence as a fruitless toil or weary idleness, as a 
scarce mitigated grievance, replete with pain and -dis- 
appointment, and yet in some future page break forth in 
exclamations of delight at this admirable state of being, 
so happily devised, sv full of activity, so gay with hope, 
so rich in affections! But the poet is allowed, after 
this very fashion, «to change his hand and check the 





measure.” Of such conflicting representations as these, | 
neither can, of course, express what is generally and | 


permanently true of human life, but both portray an 
actual and veritable condition of our changeful minds, 
Both, therefore, belong to the poet. The very truth he 
seeks is to be found in this versatility of thought; he is 
pledged to the follies, he must be faithful to the incon- 
sistencies, of mankind. 

We may here, perhaps, be asked why—if poetry is to 
be described as that species of literature which has in- 
tellectual pleasure and excitement for its very purpose— 
why the novel—which ia certainly written for our amuse- 
ment, and cannot often be accused of having any other 
object in view—should not be classed under the head of 
poetry? To us it seems that the novel is not only di- 
vested of the form of verse, and is not only less select 
in the objects presented by it to the imagination, but 
that it depends for its power over us on a species of 
interest incompatible with what is most peculiar and 
refined in the substance itself of poetry. The interest 
of a novel depends on a strong excitement of our curi- 
osity. We are carried from event to event with breath- 
less haste, and our agitation continually increases to 
know the results of those entangled and conflicting cir- 
cumstances in which we ourselves seem, for the time, to 
be involved. If the work has not this predominant in- 
terest of a story, it may be a good book for many pur- 
poses, but it is no novel, Now, this excitement of a 
keen impetuous curiosity, cannot possibly be united 
either with that deep impassioned thought, or with that 
subtle play of fancy, which are the main boast and glory 
of the poet, If the novelist pause to reflect and refine— 
if he would throw the mind back upon itself, or task it 
with discursive efforts of the imagination—we grow im- 
patient, and our impatience is just in proportion to the 
success with which he bad engaged us in that busy, 
stirring, complicated scene, which, like another real life, 
he was creating around us. He cannot expect, after 
having thus disturbed the repose of his reader, to have 
him in that “ still and quiet time,” when the mind is 
free to take those var'ed and delicate movements which, 
in such quick succession, the verse of a master spirit is 
capable of impressing on it. When the poet undertakes 
to conduct us along the course of sume narrative, we 
have no such haste or trepidation. If we find ourselves 
borne with violence, it is on the wings of passion; we 
are not tormented oy a craving curiosity in the plot, 
which is tempered aud subdued, and made subordinate 
to other modes of excitement. When we travel with 
the minstrel we have abundant leisure on our hands; 
we have no place to reach, or are in no haste to reach 
it; we pause, we loiter, we wander, wherever and as 
long as he pleases. ‘The very music of his verse delays 
and detains the spirit, We linger as we listen, and 
rather fear to go too fast than are impatient to proceed. 
The novel, therefore, appears to be marked out from the 
poem, not only by its prosaic form, and a coarser selec- 
tion of topics, but by its dependence on a species of 
interest incompatible with that mood of reflection so 
necessary to the enjoyment of poetic thought. But 
here, as in all such distinctions, the two provinces are 
seen to he separate, but it is utterly impossible to draw 
the boundary line between them. In the poem, the in- 
terest of a narrative may so predominate that the work 
shall be little more than a tale in verse; while in the 
novel that interest may be so subdued, and the page so 
fraught with feeling and imagination, that the compo- 
sition, though it loses its merit as a tale, becomes a poem 
in all but the absence of metrical form. 

Reflec ion is almost the perpetual attitude of the poet. 
He is full, indeed, of passion: but, instead of conduct- 
ing to active effort, it lies involved in thought. There 
have, doubtless, been strains of poetry inspired by the 
vivid direct impulse of passion; but these must have 
been few and brief. The natural mood of the poet is 
that of intense reflection. Even when he pours forth 
his personal and bitter lamentations, he rather recalls bis 











anguish than immediately suffers under it; his grief is 
a remipiscence while he writes; it is not the preseat 
tyranuy of his bosom. Those thoughts 





that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers,” 


are not the sudden and violent outpourings of passion, 
Melody may be described as the grace of speech, and, 
like the grace of action, requires self-control, and gains 
half its charms from the expression of that self-govern- 
meat. And how could the poet, unless his heart were 
free as it is full, take that wide survey of his knowledge 
which is necessary to the successful practice of his art! 
The same temper of mind which is brought to the pro- 
duction, should be brought also in some measure to the 
perusal of poetry. Nor is this heady and impatient 
curiosity of the novel, to which we have been alluding, 
the only interference to the due enjoyment of this intel- 
lectual juxury. If the mind, it is worth observing, be 
already possessed and over-mastered by the very passion 
the poet would excite, it is no longer fit audience for his 
higher and more complicated strains. Of what avail to 
such a one are the delicate touches of his art? They 
are not felt, they are not appreciated; or rather, what- 
ever he says on the too favoured theme, is felt without 
measure, and without distinction is applauded. The 
passion has outrun the poet; it makes superfluous all 
his moving tropes and fine and subtle aasociations, and 
gives equal effect to the coatsest material. It is thus we 
often find but little merit in national hymns, which yet 
are responded to by all classes of society, even the high. 
est, and in those revolutionary songs which have had so 
fearful a celebrity in their day, The enthusiasm of the 
times makes them poetry. Such strength of passion, 
like the supernatural force of Samson, disparages all 
noble arms ; it needs not the polished steel of the arti- 
ticer ; the first trivial thing that comes to hand serves it 
as well, 

And here, we apprehend, lies the explanation of what- 
ever there is of truth in the often quoted and often dis. 
puted remark of Dr, Johnson on the inferior nature of 
devotional poeiry—a remark which is sometimes too 
rashly and too absolutely contradicted. There is no un- 
fitness, we allow, in the theme itself, for the sentiment 
of Ch.istian piety has inspired some of the most elevated 
strains of poetry ; nor is the writer so peculiarly situated 
with regard to this sentiment, that he is unable to exer- 
cise his mind with freedom upon it, or to surround it 
with poetic associations. But there is this peculiarity in 
the case, that strains of a very humble character in re- 
spect to human genius, are, in this order of poetry, sus- 
tained in existence and reputation by the strength of 
feeling to which they are addressed, so that an air of 
mediocrity is given to the entire class. When verse is 
employed as an instrument to excite devotion, it meets 
with a feeling too strong for the poet—a feeling too im- 
perative and obligatory, to rise and fall with the scale of 
literary merit. ‘The humblest verse is raised to the level 
of the most sublime—nay, above that level. It is with 
the sacred hymn as it was in olden times with the s»cred 
picture—its character as a work of art is entirely lost 
sight of in the piety of its subject. 

Thus have we attempted, in a very humble manner, 
to describe the distinguishing characteristics of poetry, 
and have traced them to a peculiarity in the ostensible 
end which this species of writing has in view. We 
have not contrived to raise any thing mysterious about 
the nature of the poetic, nor have wrapped our meaning, 
as we easily might have done, in terms which would 
have given it an air of profundity, by reason of their 
sheer obscurity, The qualities which distinguish the 
poet, are such as all writers, and indeed all men, possess, 
but not in equal measure. Poetry and p-ose, when the 
terms are intended to relate to any thing more than the 
form of composition, mark a difference ot degree, not of 
kind; and a difference of degree, moreover, which is 
broad and obvious, This we add, because an altogether 
fruitless perplexity may .be raised, by asking whether 
this or that verse-maker is to be called a poet, It isa 
perplexity, in fact, out of which, in some instances, there 
may be no escape whatever, because the words prose and 
poetry are not filted to designate minute differences in 
those qualities of authorship to which they refer, but 
apply only to broad distinctions, palpable and interesting 
to all men. In proportion to the capability of the poet's 
subject to sustain high passions and high thoughis—in 
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proportion to his own power to think and feel, and to 
collect around him all auxiliary topics, and to use the 
resources of language end of melody, which last is never 
to be forgotten, and has an influence over us greater than 
we generally suspect—in such proportion will he be wor- 
thy of his high title. If less fortunate in his theme—if 
Jess gifted with imaginative powers—he may still share 
the honours of the laurel. But to decide in every case 
which may be suggested, whether the prosaic element 
has preponderated or not—to fix the exact minimum of 
poetry which shall pass muster in the ranks—to deter- 
mine when that mediocrity, so detestable to gods and 
men, loses even the sad claim of mediocrity; this is im- 
possible, and happily of no manner of interest. It isa 
problem of the same nature as that ancient piece of so- 
phistry, wherein you are told to take grain after grain 
from a heap of sand, and are asked at each removal 
whether the quantity that remains is still to be called a 
heap. Of course, you must arrive by this process at a 
point where the name is no longer applicable; but as 
the term heap is not a measure for an exact number of 
grains, it is impossible to fix upon the exact moment in 
the process when the name is lost, and is no longer ap- 
propriate. Whether the problem be of grains of poetry 
or grains of sand, it has the same sort of difficulty, and 
about the same importance. 

In setting down the muster-roll of poets, it should not 
be forgotten that we are judging for mankind, not merely 
for ourselves, and that we ought, therefore, to cultivate 
a catholicity of taste. For our own part, we dislike all 
talk of schools of poetry, where the one is extolled to 
the ceaseless disparagement of the other. He who ad- 
mires Wordsworth and Coleridge, admires not more 
wisely because he depreciates Pope and Dryden. We 
would have none of the laureate fraternity neglected— 
none who stands high in his own order. Not, indeed, 
that every writer who has happened to survive, by acci- 
dent of chronological position or other caprice of fur- 
tune, will therefore invite or repay perusal. There is a 
certain class of authors whose works are to be found 
built in and incorporated, as it were, in those massive 
collections of poetry which keep their station on the 
earth by mere weight and bulk. Authors whose names, 
though never mentioned by the lips of living admirers, 
are still seen to take their turn on title pages, and the 
gold lettering of the long row of volumes—uncouth 
names and unmusical, such as Garth, and Sprat, and 
Blackmore—these no man thinks of disturbing, Scarce- 
ly can their memories be said to survive, but to suffer a 
slow and lingering oblivion. ‘Their works are preserved, 
indeed, but much as mummies are preserved ; they bear 
no aspect of life; they are but mementoes of the desd, 
and frauds upon the tomb. If the spirite of these de- 
parted poets, for poets they must be called for lack of 
any other name, still wander amongst us, it is only in 
shame and sorrow, because these sad remains—this dust 
they have left behind them—has not been honestly in- 
terred. Such unhappy authors, who have ceased to live 
but to whom the grave denies its repose, it is charity to 
pass unquestioned; let their ghosts glide by in silence 
and unspoken to, that they may the sooner rest in peace. 
But of names which by any large section of society are 
held in affectionate remembrance, it is always worth 
while to investigate the claim to celebrity. Wherever 
the popular voice continues to applaud, there is distin- 
guished merit of some kind—merit which in its own 
order still 1 unsurp 1, and which, therefore, 
ought to be duly acknowledged and honoured. 

This brief description of the nature of poetry, dis- 
closes to us at once the part which is to be allotted to it 
in the great work of mental cultivation. Appealing as 
it does to passion, and regarding always the beauty of 
its exposition rather than the justice or completeness of 
Its reasoning, it never can be considered on any subject 
a8 a positive final instructer. Its office is to incite to 
reflection, and provide materials of thought; to accom- 
pany, not to direct, our progress, Variety of topic, va- 
riety of view, variety of sentiment and opinion, are in- 
dispensable for mental culture ; and it is not easy to see 
how better the mind is to be provided with these, and 
roused from its natural sloth, then by a perusal of the 
poets, whose very task it is to give forth the various 
subjects of human thought in their most captivating and 
Impressive form, 

Of course, the perusal of poetry is not to be urged in 
the same dictatorial manne in which other studies may 
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be advocated and enforced. No one can sit down to the 
work of the poet as he might to that of the mathema- 
tician, with great labour to understand, and with great 
labour to enjoy it. This is against the very nature of 
poetry; it cannot be made task-work of. If the pages 
of genius laid open before the attentive mind will not 
attract, will not rivet, will not delight, then for that mind, 
so constituted, there must be otber literature, other in- 
citernent. But if it does delight, then let the charm 
work. Do not think, you who have the supervision of 
our youth, that your pupil is reflecting to no purpose, 
because he is reflecting with greatest ardency. He is 
not idle who sits apart with the slender volume in his 
hand, wrapt utterly and most deliciously from the world 
around him, the vision of the poet on his eye, the music 
of the poet in his ear. His mind is making more rapid 
growth in those hours of heartfelt passionate thinking, 
than in days, and weeks, and years of steadfast and very 
commendable labour, where the heart, however, is un- 
engaged. 

It is only by understanding and keeping in view the 
exact office of poetry, that any fair defence can be made 
for such writings as those of Byron. The beneficent 
influence of such a poet as Wordsworth, no one will 
dispute. He not only leads to reflection, but reflection 
of the purest kind. He has taken it for his province 
even to correct many associations, which other poets, 
finding in the minds of men, have taken advantage of, 
without calculating their*tendency. It has been his 
peculiar achievement to extend our sympathies towards 
the neglected and forgotten, towards the humble and the 
weak, who need them not the less because they have 
few qualities to attract them. Witness that little piece, 
“The Cumberland Beggar,” which throws so singular a 
charm over a torpid slow old man, creeping along the 
highway with his head bent to the earth, not more by 
age and infirmity than with sluggish apprehension. The 
old man creeps along with scarce a thought—no fictitious 
sentimeni is infused into his mind—no i!eal grace is 
added to his figure—there is nothing in all the picture 
but the simplest reality—there is nothing new but the 
poet’s heart, which, however, has circled its object with 
so singular an interest, that it is impossible for any one 
who has read the poem, ever again to look with perfect 
apathy upon one of these old children of the earth. Of 
such writings there will not be two opiniens, But what 
are we to say of his contemporary, Byron? His teach- 
ing extends not our sympathies, but our contempt, over 
mankind, and justifies this arrogance towards others by 
an equal self-disparagement. He teaches his pupil to 
despise the homely expedient of regulating the passions 
of his own bosom, and to preserve the tumult, and with 
it the wild license of infinite complaint. In his own 
vivid phrase, we are “half dust, half deity.” He does 
not raise what is in us of divine, but teaches us per- 
petually to contemplate with bitterness that part which 
is dust and clay. He teaches half the lesson, and there 
leaves his tortured and disquieted reader. If every book, 
especially of poetry, were looked on as a sole instructer, 
who would not feel compelled to denounce such writings ? 
But many books, many thoughts, much contradictory 
and perplexing and turbulent matter, go to the making 
up of a cultivated mind. Every mode of thinking has 
its place; and the very best is not the best until it has 
been viewed in juxtaposition with others. He who has 
read, and felt, and risen above the poetry of Byron, will 
be for life a wiser man for having once been thoroughly 
acquainted with the morbid sentiments which there meet 
with so full and powerful an expression. And so vari- 
ously are we constituted, that there are some who find 
themselves best roused to vigorous and sound thinking 
by an author with whom they have to contend. There 
are those who can better quiet their own perturbed minds 
by watching the extravagances of a stronger maniac than 
themselves, than by listening to placid strains, however 
eloquent, Some there are, who seem destined to find their 
entrance into philosophy, and into its calmest recesses, 
through the avenue of moody and discontented reflection. 

As to that description of poetry which is dramatical, 
where the writer does not advocate any distinct class of 
opinions or sentiments, but sets forth the various deeds 
and passions of men with depth but impartiality of co- 
louring—what need be said of this, but that it is the 
study of the world itself in a more manageable form? 
It is the study of mankind, facilitated and rendered most 





attractive. Of all literature, it may be said that it car- 
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ries us out of ourselves, and brings us acquainted with 
the endless diversities of our fellow meu; but this is 
here the very function of the writer, who gains his title 
and his intellectual rank by petforming it with pre-emi- 
nent effect. Humanity in all its forms is crowding round 
the student of dramatic literature ; nor is any metropolis 
in the world half so full of strange shapes, goodly and 
marvelous, as the solitary chamber of that student after 
the incantation of the poet has been read. 

We are not inclined to prose any longer, upon a theme 
so easy as the praises of poetry, and where our readers 
would perhaps prefer to prose each one for himself. We 
will add only, that there are many influences of poetry 
which reach even those who have no personal acquaint- 
ance with it. Those who are repugnant to verse, and 
avoid, as much as possible, all contact with rhyme as a 
thing purely vexatious, are not, perhaps, aware how 
much they are indebted, indirectly, to the labours of the 
poet. Many a feeling they would not willingly relin- 
quish, has originated or been fostered by the ideas thrown 
into general circulation by a succession of poetic teach- 
ers. ‘The eentiment of beauty in all its modifications— 
a sentiment which adds so much to the pleasure of life, 
so much to the refinement of character—is due, far more 
than without some eflort of reflection we are apt to per- 
ceive, to those associations of thought which imaginative 
wiiters have brought about. 

We need not enter into any discussion on the origin 
of this sentiment; it is on all hands admitted that it is 
in most instances the result of an agreeable association 
of ideas. These associations the poet multiplies, and 
his combinations, extending through all literature, be. 
come the common property of mankind. A little child 
—how attractive an object, and yet how small a part of 
the interest it excites is owing originally to its mere form ! 
As you meet one of these round corpulent urchins, scarce 
balancing itself, and as yet imperfect in every movement, 
muttering some sad mimicry of language meaning no- 
thing, and looking out with such charming ignorance on 
all things—you slacken pace, you pause, you contem- 
plate it with a feeling of delight, which you express in 
the term beautiful, or some other kindred epithet. The 
feeling seems instantaneous, and yet it was the result of 
many previous reflections connected with childhood, of 
comparisons drawn between it and maturity, and of that 
play of imagination which suggests a sort ef ideal hap- 
piness for infancy. All this, or the greater part, was due 
to the poet, unless we choose to say we should have been 
sufficient poets for ourselves, and refuse our acknowledg- 
ment to the long line of men of peculiar genius who 
have made the world familiar with their thoughts. 

The beauty of the fair sex may seem to require, and 
to admit, of no touches from any art whatever; and it 
must be confessed that, without aid from poetic or other 
literature, and without much meditation of any kind 
soever, men who sce beauty no where else, are capable 
of descrying it here. But that peculiar refinement at- 
tached to female charms, by which the sex acquires so 
mysterious, so respeciful, and so tender a homage—this 
comes from the poet. He has been busy in all ages, in 
all countries, in all Janguages, investing, by a thousand 
delicate associations, the furm of female beauty with 
every moral grace—surrounding it with every image 
pleasing to the fancy or dear tothe affections, Nay, has 
he not carried that form first into the skies, to people his 
celestial regions with, and then brought it back again to 
earth, enduwed with all manner of goddess-like per- 
fections ? 

To the beauty of inanimate nature, the poet has added 
even in a still more plain and indisputable manner. Ho 
has filled the landscape with beauties in fact invisible, 
save to the mind, but which have become inseparably 
blended with the visible object. The lake, the wood, the 
stream, ate nut only beautiful in form, and colour, and 
motion, they have been invested by the poet with what- 
ever is gentle, or solemn, or attractive in human affec- 
tions. Scarcely can we say it is an inanimate creation 
we gaze wpon, so much has he infused of the life, of the 
soul of man—so much of peace and repose—so much 
of passion and dignity, and of boundless aspiration. 
Nature and the poet now halve the work between them. 
Nor is it only what is extolled as exquisite scenery which 
echoes back to us the sentiments of the buman being— 
nor is any voyage necessary in search of the picturesque 
or the gigantic, in order to experience this power which 
the material world has acquired from its imaginative in- 
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habitants. This influence is felt in the simplest land- 
scape—in the tree, ihe meadow, the stream—wherever, 
beneath an open sky, nature shoots her green or pours 
her rivers. The bland and elevating inflaence which 
rural scenes exert, is a common topic of remark, They 
do exert this influence, but it is afier the poet has been 
there. The rustic who, if having open eyes and living 
in the open air were enough, communes perpetually with 
nature, knows nothing of an influence which, to tke 
educated man, seems to flow so directly from the scene. 

Let such considerations as these conciliate those who 
do not intend, whatever we or others may say, to open 
again their books of poetry : though resolute not to read, 
they may at least be not unwilling that such a species 
of literature should be written and read by others. 


A Domestic Scene. 


Nine o’clock had just struck at the imperial palace at 
Fontainebleau. Napoleon, seated by the fire-side with 
Marie Louise, was enjoying that freedom of conversation 
and familiarity he was so fond of. Never had his noble 
and antique features assumed so joyous and so natural an 
expression. He laughed, he chatted, he joked; and a 
stranger entering by chance, would bave had much dif- 
ficulty in recognising the emperor in that little stout 
man, lolling with so much non-chalance in an arm- 
chair. 

He poked the fire with the tip of his boot, rubbed his 
hands with glee, and with playful and tender sallies, 
provoked Marie Lovise to venture vpon some French 
phrases as yet strange to her, which she disfigured with 
a German frankness so irresistibly droll, that Napoleon 
burst into fits of Jaughter. 

The empress, half angry, half smiling, came and sat 
upon the knee of ber husband, At the same moment 
the door opening, the soldier-like face of Duroc presented 
itself. 

« Sire,” said he, “ the Italian artist is arrived.” 

«Conduct him here immediately,” replied the empe- 
ror, at the same time pushing back his arm-chair, he left 
a space for the new comer between the empress and 
himeelf. 

The visiter, on entering, made a profound bow to the 
two illustrious personages into whose presence he was 
admitted ; and at the desire of Napoleon, took a seat 
near the fire, 

«“ Welcome to France, my dear Canova,” said the 
emperor, in one of bis kindest accents, “ But how 
pale and thin you have become since I Jast saw you, 
You must certainly leave Rome and come to reside in 
Paris. The air of the capital will restore you to health 
and vigour. See how well we are,” continued he, taking 
in his hand the fresh and rosy chin of Marie Louise. 

« Sire, you must attribute my ill health to the fatigue 
of my occupations, not to the air of my country. To 
leave Rome altogether, would be impossible for me; in- 
deed, it would be fatal to me.” 

“ Paris is the capital of the arts, You must stay here, 
[ desire it,” said the husband of the pretty German, in a 
commanding tone, on a sudden assuming the emperor. 

“ Your majesty may dispose of my life; but if you 
wish it to be devoted to your service, sire, grant me per- 
mission to return to Italy as soon as I have finished the 
bust of her majesty, the empress, which J am about to 
undertake.” 

“ Devil’s in the man,” exclaimed the emperor, “ he 
refuses toremain with me! You see, Louise, he has no 
other ambition than to be the greatest sculptor in the 
world. He longs to leate vs to return to Rome to re- 
sume ‘jis labours, and present to the world another such 
a work as his + Terpsichore,’ * Paris,’ ‘ Les Danseuses,’ 
* Venus,’ or the « Magdalen.’ ” 

The conversation then became more general: they 
talked of the « Excavations” continued by the Borghese 
family of Italian artists, of the » Colonne Vendome,” 
and a thousand other topics, Nothing was new to 
Napoleon, who conversed with a perfect knowledge of 
every subject, and wonderful clearness of perception. 

Canova could not contain his surprise and admiration, 

“ How is it possible for your majesty to divide your 
attentiun between so many different waiters ?” exclaimed 
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« I have sixty millions of subjects,” replied Napoleon, 
with a smile; “ eight or nine hundred thousand soldiers, 
a hundred thousand horse. The Romans themselves 
had not so many; I have commanded at forty battles. 
At Wagram I fired a hundred thousand cannon-balls, 
and this lady, who was then Archduchess of Austria, 
desired my death.”” At this he pulled the ear of Marie 
Louise, who answered with a droll imitation of her 
German accent. “Il étre bien frai.” “I think,” said 
the Roman artist, * things now wear a different aspect.” 

“Oh! cela est bien vrai,” said Marie Louise; this 
time in the best French possible, kissing the emperor's 
hand tenderly, who taking the young creature by the 
waist, made her sit upon his lap, but as she blushingly 
resisted, “Bah! bah!” said Napoleon; Canova is a 
friend, and we don’t make ceremonies with friends, be- 
sides be is himself of a tender and susceptible nature, 
and will be delighted to witness the happiness of an af- 
fectionate couple.” 

« Listen to me, Louise, and I will relate to you a ro- 
mantic story, the hero of which you may easily guess; 
you will then judge if those who love each other ought 
to feel restraint before Canova.” 

He kissed Marie Louise, and keeping her still upon 
his knee, began. “In the province of Trevisa there is a 
little village, called Poseagno. In this place was born 
and reared the son of an architect, whose father died at 
the early age of twenty-seven, and whose mother married 
a second time, ‘Sartori di Crepano,’ 

“At four years old, the child, by name Antonio, was 
intrasted to the care of its grandfather, who treated it 
with much severity. By him it was sent to pass an 
avtumn at Pradazzi, two or three leagues from Possagno, 
at the house of an Italian senator, a friend of his, whose 
name was Faliero. The latter observing the intelligence 


of the little peasant, and pleased with the ability he | 


evinced in carving stone, and sharping clay, placed him 
as a pupil with a clever sculptor called T'oretto.” 

«“ What! your majesty knows all these minute details 
of my private life!” exclaimed Capova in surprise. 

“I know many more,” replied Napoleon maliciously, 
and he continued, 

“Toretto was a man of strict morals, but however 
narrowly he may have watched his favourite pupil, Anto- 
nio found means to escape from the atelier now and then 
to go and dance at the village fetes. He was then only 
sixteen. Among the gay throng of peasants assembled 
together during the vintage to dance the tarantella, there 
was one whose charms captivated his heart, Bettina 
Biasi; she was just fourteen. Her large black eyes 
sparkled with animation, ber waist was so tapering two 
hands could span it, her hair, the loveliest that ever 
adorned a maiden.” 

A sigh escaped from the bosom of Canova, 

The emperor pressed the hand of Marie Louise, that 
she might remark that sigh, and without interrupting his 
recital, continued— 

«“ Antonio was enthusiastic, and in love. As for the 
grandfather, he was much less moved by the fascinations, 
than hy the marriage portion of Bettina, which was con- 
siderable, particularly for the poor apprentice to a sculp- 
tor, 

« The parents of both, formed projects of uniting them ; 
arrangements for their marriage were drawing tc a close, 
when ‘Toretto and the Senator chanced to hear of it. 

« They reflected that this union would destroy the 
prospects of their protégé, and determined to prevent il. 

“One evening, they entered the chamber of Antonio, 
commanded him to follow them; and nvtwithstanding 
bis tears, his resistance, and despair, carried him to 
Venice, where they confined him during a whole year. 

“All endeavours to escape proved fruitless, The 
enamoured youth finding his return to Pradazzi impossi- 
ble, was compelled to seek consvlation in the study of his 
favourite pursuit—sculpture. 

“The talent and reputation of the young man soon 
spread abroad ; his celebrity was established—he became 
rich—his society was courted by all, and the memory of 
Bettina Biasi was gradually erased from his mind. 

“ At the same time, the arts and biandishments of 
another little coquette, Dominica, took the place in bis 
affections. She was the daughter of the sculptor, Volpato. 

“ Proposals of marriage were made; but as Dominica 
was yet young, a postponement was agreed upon till the 
following year, Alas! before that time, Dominica be- 
stowed her hand on Raphael Morghen. 
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‘The poor deserted lover was in despair at this new 
piece of treachery.” 

At this part of the recital, Canova fell into a deep fit of 
musing and melancholy, unconscious of what was passing 
around bim. 

“His health gave way. His physicians and friends 
recommended him to return and breathe the air of his 
native village. 

« (Were Corvisart here, he would say this was a 
remedy the faculty do not believe in, but nevertheless jt 
always succeeds. ) 

« Antonio set off on his journey. 

“Oo his approach to his native place, the thoughts of 
Bettina Biasi, that charming, that lovely girl, so disinter. 
ested in her love for him, rushed upon his imagination 
more fresh, and more engaging than ever. 

“-Oh!’ cried he, ‘how ungrateful have I been to 
neglect and forget her !’ 

* Dismissing from his mind all remembrance of Do. 
minica, he dreamt only of Bettina Biasi.. He pictured 
to himself the delight he should experience in again 
clasping her to his bosom. 

« His heart beat with hope and joy, and whilst he was 
tesolving within himself, to proceed next day without 
fail to Pradazzi, he perceived the village spire of Possagno 
before him. 

“Too much agitated to remain in the slow ¢ vetturino,’ 
he alighted and continued bis journey on foot by a short 
toad, until he arrived at the gate of the little town, 

«At this moment a crowd of young men who are 
awaiting his arrival, and perceive him approach, fill the 
air with shouts of welcome, surrounded and embraced 
him. 

« He stands without the power of speech, his heart 
throbs within him, his eyes are filled with tears. 

“The road is strewed with laurel-branches and ever- 
greens, all the inhabitants of Possagno, women, chil- 
dren, and old men, in holiday costume line the road, 
and salute the celebrated youth, 

“The venerable Toretto, the old master of Canova, 
folds him in bis arms, weeping over him. At a distance 
approach the mother of Canova, his stepfather, and be- 
hind them, a female bathed in tears. 

“+ Bettina! mia Bettina!’ cried Canova, 

“She stretches out her hand to bim, he is about to 
speak, when the bells of the village sound a merry peal, 
salvos of musketry rend the air, and the curate at the 
head of his clergy, singing the ‘Te Deum,’ advances in 
his clerical robes, kneels down, and returns thanks to 
Providence for having granted to Possagno a child so 
renowned as Canova. The aged priest then passes 
his arm through that of Canova, his mother leans on the 
other, and the procession conducts the hero in triumph 
to his grandfather, whose infirmities confine him to his 
house.” 

“Ah! sire, sire! fet me entreat you not to continue 
a recital which awakens such ervel and such sweet 
recollections,” interrupted Canova, subbing. 

But Napoleon was too much pleased with the impres- 
sion he had made on his listeners to think of stopping. 
Marie Louise had several times wiped the tears from her 
eyes, 

« Listen to the rest,” resumed he, addressing the em- 
press, “ we are coming to the dénowement, which is well 
worthy of the rest of the story.” 

“The day following, as Canova was entering the 
garden of his grandfather, he saw Bettina Biasi approach- 
ing him. 

“ Five years had diminished nothing of her beauty, 
except that she was pale, and resembied one of his own 
white marble statues. 

“+O Bettina! Bettina!’ cried he, + will you pardon 
me my ingratitude, and confer on me a happiness I 
scarcely deserve. I had not vet seen you, when all the 
fervent and tender affection I once bore you returned 
upon me with increased strength.’ 

«+Listen!’ said Bettina, whose voice trembled with 
emotion, ‘listen! Antonio mio,—I suffered much when 
I learned that you were to be married to Dominica, but [ 
felt even then, dearest friend, that the bumble village gir! 
of Pradazzi, the daughter of a peasant, the affianced of 
the apprentice, Antonio, could never be the wife of the 
celebrated Canova. Nevertheless, I refused several of- 
fers of marriage, and for five years I lived upon the recol- 
lection of him I loved. But when I beard that you were 
about to return to Possagno, when I concluded, from my 
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own feelings that you would not be uble to see me again \ 
without emotion—when I reflected that we migbt be 
both weak enough to renew intimacies rendered unrea- 
sonable by your present position, I was anxious to save 
us both, not only the possibility of yielding, but also the 
agitation and struggles we should have to undergo—I 
married.’ 

«sé Married! you married !” 

«+ About eight days ago, to a deserving young man 
who bas sought my hand for four years,’ ” 

“Oh! that was a noble and worthy creature,’ 
Marie Louise. 

Canova had left his seat, and had gone to lean bis 
head against the window. to conceal his grief. 

A knock came to the door, and the Minister of Police, 
the Due d’Otrante put in his plain but expressive head. 

“ Really, M. le Duc, you could not have arrived at a 
more opportune moment, 

«See the effect I have produced, thanks to the infor- 
mation you have proeured me from Italy, within the last 
few days. 

« Adieu, Canova,” continued he, gently patting the 
shoulder of the artist. “ Employ yourself in making the 
bust of my wife, and when you have finished it, if you 
still persist in returning to Italy, I suppose we must let 


” cried 


you go. 
“Good night! I have business with M. le Duc 
d’Otrante. Ah! it is a hard life that of emperor,” said 


he, “it is not often I have an evening to myself, and a 
pieasant chat with my wife and a friend, near the fire. 

« Now, come M, le Duc.” And he went out with the 
minister. 

We must not omit to add, that this was the evening 
of the Lith Octorer, 1810, and that the Emperor, Marie 
Louise, and Canova were in the same room, and near 
the same fire place, when Napoleon signed his abdication 
on the Lith of April, 1814, 





EXCERPTS, 


The Duchess of Marlborough.—-It was her temper 
that involved her in law-suits with her own children. 
Her eldest grandson, Robert Earl of Sunderland, died 
before he had forfeited her favour. Charles was no 
sooner elevated to his father’s dignity than she openly 
quarreled with, end in the court of chancery pleaded 
her own cause against him. She accu:ed him of pawn- 
ing one by one the diamonds in the famous baldrick of 
the Great Mariberoughi’s sword, and his extravagance 
gave point to the charge ; yet John, her youngest grand- 
son, whe was no less profligate, retained ber favour in 
the midst of bis excesses. Her granddaughter, Lady 
Anne Egerton, was as proud as the duchess herself, and 
no less fiery. On some quarrel between them, the 
Duchess of Marlborough had Lady Anne’s picture daub- 
ed with black, and over it this inscription, “She is much 
blacker within.” With her the ruling passion was 
strong evea against death. About four years before her 
demise the duchess was attacked by a dangerous disease, 
and had lain a great while ill, without speaking; her 
physician, believing her case very bad, said, « She must 
be blistered or she will die.”—Her grace who had listen- 
ed with attention, called out, “I won't be blistered, and 
I won't die.” She kept her word.—Countess of Hun- 
tingdon’s Life and Times. 


Old English Wit—No upright Judge—Judge Rich- 
ardson, in going the western circuite, had a great flat 
stone throwne at his head by a malefactor, then con- 
demoed, (who thought it meritorious, and the way to be 
a benefactor to the commonwealth, to take away the life 
of a man se odious,) but leaning low, of his elbow, in a 
lazie, reckless manner, the bullet flew too high, and only 
tooke off his hatt. Soon after, some friends congratu- 
Jating his deliverance, he replyde, by way of jeast, (as 
his fashion was to make a jeast of every thing.) “ You 
see now, if I had been an upright judge, (intimating his 
reclining posture) I had been slaine.” 


A Bull.—An evening paper informs its readers that 
two fine dbullocks were slaughtered on Wednesday last 
at Launceston—one of them an ox and the other a cow ! 


EXPEDITION INTO SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


THE 
SPORTS 
OF 


Aouthern Africa; 


Being the narrative of an eapedition from the Cape of 
Good Hope, through the territories of the Chief o- 
selekutse, to the Tropic of Capricorn. 


WILD 


By Captain William Cornwallis Harris, 
Of the H_ E. lL. Company's Engineers on the Bombay 
Establishment. 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side: 

Away—away from the dwellings of men, 

By the antelope’s haunt, and the beffalo’s glen: 

By valleys remote, where the Ourebi plays ; 

Where the gnoo, the sassayby, and hartebeest graze ; 

And the eland and Gemsbok unbunted recline: 

By the skirts of gray forests o’erbung with wild vine; 

Where the elephant browses at peace in bis wood ; 

And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood ; 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will, 

In the pool where the wild ass is drinking his fill ; 

Where the zebra wantonly tooses his mane, 

As he scours with bis troop o’er the desolate plain ; 

And the stately koodvo exultingly bounds, 

Undisturbed by the bay of the hunter’s hounds ; 

Where the timorous quagga’s wild whistling neigh, 

Is heard by the fountain at fall of day ; 

And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 

Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste; 

Hying away to the home of her rest, 

Where she and her maie have scooped their nest, 

Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view, 

In the pathless wilds of the parched Karroo. 
PRinoLe. 


PROPOSALS FROM CAPTAIN W. C. HARRIS, TO THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY. 


Belgaum, August 1st, 1838. 


S1n,—I do myself the honour of requesting that you 
will lay before the Geographical Society of Bombay the 
accompanying narrative of my recent expedition into the 
interior of Southern Africa; I have already had the plea- 
sure of directing a copy of it to be forwarded to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. 

My journey from the Cape Colony through the terri- 
tories of the chief Moselekatse to the Tropic in 29° east 
longitude, and my subsequent return across the head of 
the Vaal River by an unexplored route, through the 
scene of that prince’s hostilities against the emigrant 
farmers, to the colony, being distinctly traced on my 
map, a copy of which you are aware I had also the 
honour of forwarding to the secretary of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society from Cape Town in October Jast, it 
would be a needless trespass on the bombay Society's 
time were I here to enlarge on the subject; I shall there- 
fore simply state that the map includes a section of 


upon whose accuracy I could fely. 


which was described as being not more than six weeks 


actual existence of which, between the equator and the 
tropic of Capricorn, was first satisfactorily established by 
Dr. Smith’s expedition in 1835—and that every circum- 
stance conspiring to favour the successful continuation 
of my journey, I was only deterred from making the 
attempt to reach that remarkable point in the desert, to- 


directed, by the fear of exceeding the limits of my fur- 
lough from India. 





Such a statement would have been called a dull ! 
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| ceed to the northward, instead of returning by the Vaal 





| 
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River; and to that end volunteered me every assistance. 
My oxen were in the finest condition, and the recent 
heavy rains having filled the pools in the desert upon 
which my supply of water must entirely have depended, 
it was with no common feelings of disappointment and 
regret that I found myself compelled to retrace my steps 
at a moment when a prize of such value was apparently 
within my grasp. 

Feeling an irresistible desire to extend my acquaint- 
ance with Africa, and still further to assist in filling up 
the chasm which is yet to be supplied in her geography, 
and having already, upon my private means, without any 
previous experience in African traveling, and at a most 
unfavourable conjuncture, safely accomplished a Jong and 
perilous journey among savage tribes, I now venture to 
make, through the Bombay Society, av offer of my ser- 
vices to the Royal Geographical Society ; and being fully 
confident that unrestricted by time, with a due regard to 
the seasons, aided by the knowledge I have already ac- 
quired, I should experience little difficulty in penetraiing 
to the lake in question, I beg to volunteer to make the 
attempt, and earnestly to solicit the support and recom- 
mendation of the society bere, to which [have the honour 
to belong, in favour of the object which I have in view, 
Coming from the Royal Geographical Society, there can, 
I think, be but Jitthe doubt that an applicstion for my 
services for such a purpose would be met by the bonour- 
able the court of diectors with their accustomed and 
well-known liberality as a public body, and with a spirit 
not likely to prove injurious to my personal interests, 

In conclusion, allow me to say that lam ready to pro- 
ceed upon this expedition at any time that permission 
shall be obtained, but as it is highly advisable, if not in- 
dispensable, that a second officer should be of the party, 
and as there would obviously be little or no prospect of 
immediately finding at the cape one combining the incli- 
nation and necessary qualifications, I beg to submit that 
in the event of my offer being favourably received, the 
society should recommend permission for a similar pur- 
pose to be granted to Lieut. George Fulljames, of this 
establishment—an officer every way qualified for the 
undertaking, equally zealous and enthusiastic in the cause 
with myself—who has volunteered, and is ready to ac- 
company me. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient ses- 
(Signed) W.C. Harris, 

Captain Engineers. 


To Dr. James Burnes, K. i, F. R. S., Ee. 


INTRODUCTION. 


From my boyhood upwards, I have been taxed hy the 
facetious with shooting madness, and truly a most de- 
lightful mania I have ever fonnd it. My first essay in 
practical guunery was made at the early age of six, by 
the discharge of an enormous blunderbess, known to the 
inmates of my paternal mansion by the familiar sobri- 
quet of “ Betsey.” A flock of sparsows perched vpon 
the corner of a neighbour's pigstye, were the only saffer- 
ers; but information was maficiously loid against me, 
and I underwent severe corpora} chastisement. About 
a year afterwards I took ample revenge upon my ill-na- 
tured neighbour, by pinking bis ducks and geese with a 
cross-bow of my own construction ; bat my catapult was 


vant, 


Southern Africa, hitherto either imperfectly described or | unfortunately discovered, seized, and confiscated. 1 next 
entirely unknown, and was compiled during my expedi- | clubbed my Christmas capital with that of two sporting 
tion from personal observation, and from authentic infor- | confederates, and raised a sufficient joint stock to pur- 
mation afforded by missionaries and intelligent traders, | chase a condemned musket, with which, daring the holi- 


day vacation, we shot, and tyed. But the partnership 


I beg, however, particularly to solicit the attention of | proving unsatisfactory, it was soon dissolved by mutual 
the society, to the fact of my having penetrated to a spot | consent, and I found myself sole and undisputed master 


of the ordnance. From this eventful and dignified 


or two months’ journey from thet great inland Jake, the | epoch in my life, | date my rapid improvement in the 


noble silence of projectiles. 
After this sketch of my puerile biography, it is scarcely 
necessary to inform the reader that I was considered by 


| my partial friends to be fitting food for shot and powder. 


Accordingly I was entered at the military college, where 
my wortby superiors having pronounced me competent 


wards which geographical attention has been so Jong | for a commission in the engineers, | fonnd myself at the 


early age of sixteen, an officer of that distinguished corps 
in Western India; one of the not least valved of my 


For reasons of his own, which will readily be under- | distinctions being the possession of a rifle, before the 
stood from a perusal of my narrative, it will be seen that | deadly grooves of which a kite had but little chance at 
Moselekatse was particularly anxious that I should pro- | one hundred and fifty yards. 


Armed with this weapon, 
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I had ample opportunities of indulging in my favourite 
pursuits, and may safely affirm, that during many years 
I enjoyed ball-practice in perfection. 

But whilst silently stealing on the recent tracks of the 
“ antlered monarch of the waste,” or perseveringly stalk- 
ing a stately buck—whilst urging my elephant to his 
utmost speed in pursuit of a retreating tiger, or con- 
templating with delight the grizzly figure of a prostrate 
lion—how frequently did my thoughts wander to the 
wilds of Africa, the tales of sport connected with which 
had oft-times rex ~hed my ears, and how impatiently did I 
long to make the acquaintance of her motley group of 
four-footed denizens. As a boy, well do I remember 
copying and re-copying Bewick’s eccentric figure of the 
gnoo, when I could barely hold a pencil; and often in 
my dreams, did I sce, now at the extremity of a long 
vista of years, that intervened betwixt me and my fur- 
lough, the slender and swan-like neck of the stately 
giraffe, bowing distantly to our better acquaintance ; 
Behemoth, with his square and mirth-exciting snout pro- 
truded from the yellow waters of a vast river, acting the 
part of master of the ceremonies; whilst a host of rhi- 
noceroses, supported by gigantic elephants, eccentrically 
horned antelopes, and other fascinating strangers, awaited 
their turn of presentation with evident impatience. 

With such strong impressions, it will easily be be- 
lieved that I scarcely regretted the sentence of a Bombay 
medical board, transporting me for two years to the Cape 
of Good Hope; and as this was accompanied with a 
welcome recommendation to travel, I made preparations, 
before quitting India, to penetrate into the interior of 
Africa. It would be injustice to myself, however, to 
leave an impression that sport was my only object—for 
both from education and taste, I possessed an ardent 
desire to contribute my mite to the geography and natural 
history of the countries I was about to explore. 

At the period of my arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, 


public attention was much excited by an event which 
has probably no parallel in our colonial history. I allude 
to the emigration of a large body of Dutch farmers, who 
voluntarily forsook the British protection and territory, to 


effect an establishment in the wilderness, where it was 
believed—as indeed the result fully proved—they would 
encounter the severest hardsh'p; and it was no small 
additional spur to my spirit of enterprise, that I might 
trace the steps of these wanderers, and, without min- 
gling in politics, investigate, on the spot, the origin of eo 
remarkable an expatriation. Many interesting geogra- 
phical chasms, however, have also been filled up, and 
numerous additions made, either from personal observa- 
tions, or from materials obligingly furnished by mis- 
sionaries and intelligent traders, upon whose correctness 
I could rely. Nothing has been inserted upon vague 
report; and although it will be remarked that my incon- 
venient mode of traveling would not admit of my making 
a strictly scientific survey, [ trust that I have been enabled 
to embody information of interest and importance, in a 
manner sufficiently accurate to answer the object in 
view, 

My passion for vénerie had long afforded me oppor- 
tunities of discovering that the delineations given in 
popular books of natural history, of many of the larger 
quadropeds, were far from being correct; and I had, 
during my service in India, devoted a portion of my 
leisure to making more accurate portraits of them with 
appropriate scenery. A wide field for the gratification 
of this taste lay before me in Africa, of which I did not 
fail to avail myself, nor do I despair of being enabled 
shortly to lay before the public, the result of my labours 
in this department. 

These pages were originally written for the perusal of 
some of my brother officers in India, with whom I have 
oft stalked the forest, and s@oured the plain; and it is 
to them chiefly that I still present them, trusting tbat in 
the scenes depicted and described, they will recognise 
their friend and brother huntsman, and participate with 
him in the emotions which the overpowering excitement 
of African wild sports naturally produced in his breast. 
I knew them to be persons equally attached to the plea- 
sures of the chase with myself, but generally unacquaint- 
ed with African story, which will account for the occa- 
sional introduction of information derived from works 
already published. My journal having, however, casu- 
ally fallen into the hands of others, not sportsmen, whose 
opinious I respect, and to whom it afforded gratification, 
I have ventured to submit it to the public, being assured 
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that my habits of life, and occupation in the details of 
military duty, will afford a ready excuse for the imper- 
fections it contains, more particularly when I add that it 
has passed through the press without my personal cor- 
rections, and at a distance of some hundred miles from 
the cantonment in which I am quartered. 
W. C. Hanns. 
Belgaum, 15th July, 1838, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


August lst, 1838.—Recent files of the Graham’s 
Town Journal, which have been received in India since 
the fullowing pages were printed, contain a tragical sequel 
tu the bistory of the border colonists. It appears that 
in February last, an advanced party of the emigrants, led 
by Retief, having negotiated a formal treaty with Din- 
gaan, had been suffered to pass unmolested through the 
territories of that chieftain, to Port Natal, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which they had proposed to establish them- 
selves. Being lulled into perfect security by the friendly 
reception they had experienced, many families imp:u- 
dently detached themselves frora the main body, and 
were actively engaged in the division of the land; when, 
on the fifth day after their separation, they were treach- 
erously attacked by the crafty savage, and man, woman 
and child, indiscriminately batchered, It is confidently 
reported that Retief, together with two hundred and 
seventy souls, had thus miserably perished; and the in- 
telligence of the dreadful catastrophe having been con- 
veyed to Maritz, he was exerting himself to obtain rein- 
forcements from among the emigrants who were still on 
the Reit and Modder rivers, with the design of taking 
summary vengeance on the despot, and succouring the 
remnant of Retief’s unfortunate party ; but so great bad 
been the panic created, that his endeavours had hitherto 
proved unsuccessful; and the escape of the survivors 
from their hampered position among hostile tribes, and 
natural barriers, being next to impossible, it is tov pro 
bable that accounts will shortly be received of still further 
massacres, 

In the meantime, our colonial authorities were using 
their utmost exertions to check further emigration, as 
will appear from the following extract of a proclamation 
by the governor, dated Cape Town, the 26th April last: 
— His excellency earnestly exhorts the civil commis- 
sioners, and all public functionaries throughout the 
colony, as well as all ministers of religion, and other 
persons of sound views, who cannot but foresee the in- 
evitable result of the prevailing mania of emigration, to 
endeavour by every means in their power, to dissuade 
intending emigrants from the prosecution of plans which 
cannot fail, sooner or later, to involve themselves, and 
their families who are prepared to accompany them, in 
certain and irretrievable ruin.” W.C.H. 


CHAPTER I. 


Voyage from India to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to 
Algoa Bay. 


On the 16th March, 1836, I sailed from Bombay in a 
large Indiaman, advertised to be a fast sailer, fitted up 
expressly for passengers. Amongst many others who, 
like myself, had been attracted by this inviting announce- 
ment to enter upon a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, 
was William Richardson, Esq. of the Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice, a gentleman whose acquaintance I| had never before 
had the pleasure of cultivating, but who had long been 
known to me by repute asa devoted sportsman. To him 
I communicated my intention of penetrating as far into 
the interior of Aftica as my limited leave would permit, 
and he immediately agreed to accompany me, embarking 
from that moment heart, hand, and purse, in the plan I 
had projected. The usual duration of the voyage is six 
weeks, but in our case it was protracted to eleven, nor 
did we reach Simon's Bay until the 3ist May. 

The first glimpse of the shores of Africa awakened in 
my bosom the strongest emotions. I already saw rea- 
lised those fairy dreams which had haunted my imagina- 
tion, and felt within my grasp the substance of those 
shadows which had long strewed my path, On arriving 
at Cape ‘Town, I was so fortunate as to meet with Dr. 
Andrew Smith, the well-known talented leader of the 
scientific expedition which had just returned from the 
interior, who affurded me information of the highest 
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way of sport, which determined me to lose no time in 
taking the field. A few days sufficed to complete our 
arrangements and purchases. The former were confined 
to obtaining passports, visiting the children of missiona- 
ries whom we expected to meet, and engaging a servant, 
whose name will frequently appear, in lieu of a Maho- 
medan whom I had brought from India, and who, having 
already seen enough of the Cape of Good Hope, pre. 
ferred retarning to eat his curry with true believers, to 
undergoing contamination amongst accursed kafirs or 
infidels. Our purchases comprised every article that we 
fancied could be of service to us in a country where few 
of the necessaries and none of the luxuries of life can be 
obtained, in which no circula*og medium exists, and 
where even mercantile transactions are conducted exclu- 
sively by barter. Beads, buttons, brass wire, common 
trinkets, cheap gewgaws, and ornaments of the baser 
metals, formed no inconsiderable items of our expendi- 
ture, not forgetting an abundant supply of snuff and to- 
bacco. I had brought with me from India pots, kettles, 
and camp furniture, together with my tent, and an ample 
stock of gunpowder ; and a Parsee servant, named Nes- 
serwanje Motabhoy, who had accompanied my friend 
Richardson, declared his determination of following our 
fortunes. 

By Dr. Smith’s kind advice, we ordered from a tailor 
in Cape Town, as a present amongst others, to the re- 
doubted Chief Moselekatse, called by some Umsiligzas, 
whom we proposed to visit, a great coat, in itself so per- 
fectly unique that I may be excused for describing it. 
Of dimensions suited to the figure of a portly gentleman, 
pointed out by the doctor, as resembling the chief, it 
was composed of drab duffel, a coarse shaggy cloth com- 
monly worn by the colonists, surmounted by six capes, 
and provided with huge bone buttons, and a ponderous 
brazen clasp in the shape of a crest, the whole being lined 
and fancifully trimmed with scarlet shalloon in a manner 
calculated to captivate the taste, and propitiate the es- 
teem, of the most despotic and capricious of savages. 

With this curious investment we embarked on the 
2d July in a small schooner bound for Algoa Bay, one 
of our fellow-passengers from India accompanying us to 
the pier, unable to persuade himself, until the boat had 
fairly pushed off, that we really intended to venture upon 
a second voyage in such a craft so immediately after the 
troubles we had undergone. In adition to a mate, a 
cook, and a Mozambique negro, dignified with the appel- 
lation of steward, our crew consisted of three men and a 
boy; our fellow-passengers being two adventurers, who 
occupied the berth opposite to our own in the only cabin, 
and a tailor, with his wife and nine daughters, some mar- 
riageable, others at the breast. ‘This unfortunate family, 
every member of which was sea-sick during the whole 
voyage, located themselves in the steerage, an apartment 
about eight feet square, ventilated only by the hatchway. 
The passage up the coast at that seasun seldom occupies 
more than three days, but the fates decreeing that our 
progress should still be opposed, adverse winds had taken 
the place of the north-western, which had been blowing 
without intermission during the preceding six weeks, 
and which, had it but continued a day longer, would 
have wafted us to our destination. 

The little vessel was usually gunwale under. Stormy 
seas breaking over her, obliged the tailor to seal up his 
family hermetically; heavy lurches during the night 
ejected us from our narrow precincts, and more than 
once brought my companion, who slept in a shelf above 
me, and myself, into awkward and violent collision; 
whilst the rolling during the day repeatedly swept the 
table, and deposited the viands in our laps, Being the 
whole time within sight of land, no observations were 
taken, and on the afternoon of the eighth day we entered 
St. Francis’ Bay, in mistake for that of Algoa, not dis- 
covering our error until we were about to let go the 
anchor, The opinions on the subject were various and 
conflicting. The tailor, who had made the voyage he- 
fore, courageously ascended the mast-bead, in spite of 
the remonstrances of his love-sick spouse, to make an at- 
tempt at recognition; and regaining the deck gravely 
asserted that we were in Plettemberg’s Bay, nearly two 
degrees to the westward. Doubts being entertained of 
the soundness of his opinion we were consulted, The 
chart was produced, and being satisfied that we were 
close to Cape Recif, a dangerous reef of rocks, we advised 
the ship to be hove to; but sail having been again made 
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during the night we contrived to weather the point, and 
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having narrowly escaped foundering on the Bird Islands | 
foundered by good fortune into the harbour of Port 
Elizabeth. 


—<p>_—— 


CHAPTER II. 
Journey from Port Elizabeth to Graham's Town. 


Algoa Bay is exceedingly open and exposed, and the 
anchorage very insecure. During high winds ships not 
unfrequently go on shore, a tremendous surf often render- 
ing it dangerous, and at times even impossible, for boats 
to land. We were fortunate in being able to prevail on 
the port captain to take us ashore in his barge, a favour 
which our uncouth habiliments rendered him somewhat 
cautious in vouchsafing. The town of Port Elizabeth, 
though rapidly increasing, does not consist of above one 
hundred and fifty houses. It is built along the sea shore 
on the least eligible site that could have been selected. 
The soil in the neighbourhood is a sandy loam, produc- 
ing fine crops of wheat and barley without irrigation, its 
contiguity to the sea affording sufficient moisture. 

We tarried a week at Mrs. Scorey’s fashionable hotel, 
and were actively engaged in an attempt to purchase 
horses, which we understood were to be obtained in the 
adjoining districts in considerable numbers, and of an 
excellent quality, It was with inconceivable difficulty, 
however, that we at length succeeded in procuring two 
miserable quadrupeds, that appeared to have scarcely 
sufficient stamina to carry usto Graham’s Town. ‘The 
recent Kafir war having trebled the price of every thing, 
and of live stock in particular, the demands upon us were 
exorbitant. With the assistance of Colonel Tripp, the 
commanding officer st Algoa, from whom we experi- 
enced great kindness and hospitality, we also became the 
proprietors of a comfortable traveling wagon, seventeen 
feet in length, and a span or teain of twelve tough little 
Faderland oxen. The former owner, an honest York- 
shireman, named Matthews, whom I specially recom- 
mended to all persons requiring a similar conveyance, 
was with difficulty induced to part with it, and after 
twelve months’ experience of its comforts, we had no 
hesitation in pronouncing it to be a cheap and valuable 
purchase. 

With this vehicle, driven by a drunken Hottentot, we 
took the road to Graham’s Town under convoy of Joe 
Butler, a merry Irishman, of whom we had hired a se- 
cond wagon for the conveyance of our wares. The 
activity and skill displayed by Joe in the guidance of his 
straggling team of oxen, and the unerring dexterity with 
which he wielded his long and formidable whip, did not 
fail to excite in us the same astonishment that has been 
expressed by every traveller in South Africa. Richard, 
my new valet, voluntarily assumed the office of cook, 
conceiving himself also, in virtue of the experience he 
had acquired during a trip to Litakoo, a few years before, 
with a party of Indian gentlemen, specially charged with 
our safety. On this occasion, however, he had strangely 
forgotten to lay in supplies for the road, and we fared 
badly in consequence. 

I do not profess to write a journal, and may therefore 
spare my reader the annoyance of perusing on every 
page those uninteresting details connected with the in- 
terior economy of a cafila, which are doubtless too often 
the cause of a volume being thrown aside in disgust. 
Once for all let me state that we usually rose with the 
dawn, breakfasted at nine or ten, Gr as soon as water 
could be obtained, and after halting an hour for that 
meal, continued our pilgrimage until a favourable spot 
presented itself for the nocturnal bivouac. Whilst the 
cattle were turned out to graze for a couple of hours, 
joyous fires sent forth their cheering influence in various 
parts of our gipsy camp; and when supplies were to be 
had, sundry cooks were presently discharging the impor- 
tant functions of their office. Pots, kettles, and grid- 
irons, were in universal demand, and after washing down 
a meal comprising nothing beyond plain baked, fried, or 
boiled, with libations of tea or coffee—the second edition 
of which becamne the acknowledged perquisite of the fol- 
lowers—every one betook himself to sleep as best he 
might, either in, below, or about the wagons: the scram- 
ble for places usually involving a severe hustling and 
kicking: match, if it did not end, as was too frequently 
the case, in a battle-royal. 

In the course of the journey few other incidents occur- 
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team, making in all twenty-four oxen, we ascended the 
Zwaitcop mountain by a steep and difficult acclivity 
during the first night, and encamped near an extensive 
grove of aloe-trees in full blossom. Thence, a rugged and 
circuitous track of about one hundred miles in length 
constituted the road, the scenery comprising a mixture 
of barren, unprofitable valleys, and stony,, uninteresting 
hill, varied occasionally by deserted farms, where depo- 
pulation had stayed the hand of the husbandman, a: d 
the blackened walls of roofless cottages which had been 
sacked by the Kafirs during their late irruption. 

Throughout this miserable country, which had been 
described to us as abounding with game of every descrip- 
tion, our diligent researches were once repaid by a 
glimpse, on the distant horizon, of three ostriches, and 
about a score of spring-bucks. This event occurred at a 
place called Quagga’s Flat, where we halted a day, and 
were treated with hospitality by three English settlers, 
brothers named Pullen. Occasivnally, too, the light and 
graceful rhee-buck was to be seen bounding over the hill- 
tops, or up their sides; stopping at intervals, stamping 
with his slight fore-foot, and sending down the breeze his 
not-to-be-mistaken whistle,as he gazed at the wagons 
winding beneath hin. Besides gin-shops, there are two 
inns on the road; the first at Sunday River, the second 
at Bushman’s Hill; but at neither of these could we 
procure bread or forage, and the country not producing a 
single blade of grass, our cattle daily presented more 
finished specimens of anatomy. Old Pollard, the loqua- 
cious landlord of the last-mentioned inn, endeavoured by 
his wit to supply the want of cheer, gravely assuring us 
that had we employed him we might have obtained 
horses, wagons, and oxen, at a tenth of the price. This 
worthy Boniface’s daughter here joined our party, pro- 
ceeding to Graham's Town on a matrimonial expedition, 
or, in other words, to be present, agreeably to colonial 
custom, when her marriage banns were proclaimed in 
church, 

Whilst descending a steep hill by night, one of the 
oxen contrived to strangle himself—a circumstance only 
remarkable from the great sensation produced by the 
Parsee’s steady refusal to partake of the flesh. We 
often overheard our followers afterwards talking of the 
cow-worshipper, who was not allowed to eat beef.* It 
rained repeatedly and heavily during our journey, the 
tuads in an instant becoming so slippery that it was im- 
possible to proceed a single step until the water had run 
off. At a place called Assegai Bush, the ground in the 
morning was white with hoar frost; and all the brooks 
were frozen over, a sight we had not witnessed for years. 
It was piercingly cold, and even at 7 A. M. the thermo- 
meter stood at 34°, When within a few miles of Gra- 


ham’s ‘Town, which we reached on the seventh day, the | 


baggage-wagon was accidentally upset in a deep hole by 
the roadside, and the upper works completely broken, al- 
though little injury occurred to the contents, beyond the 
destruction of our chairs an‘ crockery. 

Graham’s Town 1s situated at the source of the Cowie 
River, at a distance of six hundred and fifty miles from 
Cape Town, and thirty from the nearest point of the 
coast. It is well built, and contains neatly seven hun- 
dred houses, with about three thousand inhabitants, prin- 
cipally English. Here we made further purchases, and 


with difficulty obtained two additional borses, residing } 
We also made a | ing character as that already described, but generally 


four days at Parke’s excellent hotel. 
valuable friend in the person of Captain Stanford, of the 
27th Foot, who introduced us to two intelligent men, 
David Hume and Robert Scoon, both of whom had per- 
formed several journeys into the interior, for the purpose 
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to his own account, a crack shot, an intrepid elephant 
bunter, and a finished wagon-driver; thus professing to 
combine, beneath a mutilated and unprepossessing exte- 
rior, every qualification that could be required in a servant 
by men in our situation. Had but the virtoes of this man 
kept pace with the accomplishments to which he laid 
claim, he would indeed have been a valuable acquisition: 
but unfortunately the result proved that he bad not a 
single redeeming quality that we could discover, A 
coward, a mutineer, and an inveterate liar, it will be seen 
that Andries caused more mischief and trouble to us by 
his pernicious example and rebellious conduct when be- 
yond the reach of the law, than can be well conceived by 
those who have never had the misfortune to be exposed 
to the machinations of so dangerous a ruffian. 

Wherever we were likely to obtain recruits to join our 
expedition, we hoisted our standard, in the hope and 
expectation that numbers would flock around it. But 
whilst some had married wives, and others bad purchas- 
ed farms, we saw too plainly written in the countenances 
of all, that they felt convinced of the impossibility of two 
poor Indian gentlemen, who had been only three weeks 
in the colony, achieving, alone and unassisted, amongst 
savage nations in South Africa, a long and perilous 
journey, which had never been undertaken except by a 
few persons whose experience of the country might be 
traced back almost to their cradles, and even by them 
had been accomplished with great difficulty and hazard. 





CHAPTER III. 


Journey from Graham's Town to Graaff Reinet. 


For the moderate remuneration of one hundred rix 
dollars, equal to about seven ponnds sterling, Mr. Pol- 
lard, junior, the innkeeper’s son, volunteered to accom- 
pany us with bis wagon as far as Somerset, a small 
town about half way to Graaff Rienet, where bis mater- 
nal uncle resided; but by dint of attending the market 
every morning we contrived, on the 26th of the month, 
to obtain a return vehicle for one-fourth of the sum. 
When we had proceeded about a mile, one of the Jately 
purchased horses deserted, and I did not suceeed in re- 
capturing bim until he had re-entered Grabam’s Town. 
After traveling ten miles, our wagon having been care- 
lessly driven by Andries, became entangled in a wiry 
unyielding bush, and could not be extricated withowt the 
assistance of hatchets, John Strydom, the fut good- 
natured proprietor of the wagon that we had hired, took 
advantage of this delay to ride back upon a horse that he 
borrowed from us, in order to recover a cash receipt of 
some importance, which he fancied he had dropped, and 
returned about the middle of the night, having complete- 
ly knocked ap the steed. What added to our vexation 
was, that he found the missing document in bis waist- 
coat pocket. The leader of our team having stolen a 
horse during our sojourn at Graham’s Town, had been 
incarcerated, and our difficulties had not been a little 
multiplied by the impossibility of finding a substitute. 
Fortunately, however, in the course of the second day’s 
journey, a Hottentot, whom we found sunning him- 
self by the way-side, consented to enter our service in the 
vacant situation, 

The country was still of the same barren, nninterest- 











more level, less abundantly watered, and morse thickly 
covered with broshwoud and succulent dwarf trees, called 
by the colonists speck-boom. We traveled at the rate 
of thirty miles a day, twice passing the night without 


of trading in ivory, and who afforded us much valuable | water for the oxen—saw several small herds of spring- 


information, Hume provided us with a new driver, a 


| bucks, of which beautiful little antelope f killed three— 


pensioned private of the Cape Rifle Corps, minus a right | and arrived late on the evening of the 28th at the bome- 


eye and a fore-finger, proud of his ancestry as a Hot- 


| sick Strydom’s cottage, on Mynheer de Klerck's farm, 


tentot, and glorying in the name of Andries Africander. | where his doating young vrouw received him with over- 


This highly favoured individual had already made no 
less than five trips with Hume and others into Mosele- 


flowing eyes and open arms. On the journey we bad 
picked up a disconsolate wheelw: ght, whom we overtook 


katse’s country, and besides being well acquainted with | plodding his weary way along the road, with a green 


that chief, possessed a fair smattering of the English 
and Sichuana languages. He was, morcover, according 





* The well-known objection on the part of the Parsees, 
or fire-worshippers of India, to eating beef, is believed to 
have arisen from a compact formed with the Hindoos on 
their first arrival. A respect for Mahommedan prejudices 
is understood to influence them equally against partaking 
of the unclean beast. 





ted worth mentioning. With the assistance of Butler’s 


| veil over his face, and saddle, bridle, and bundle, on his 
head ; his horse having most unceremonionsly abandon- 
ed him under cover of the night, an event by no means 
uncommon in the annals of South African traveting, 
and one to which our dismounted equestrian wads so well 
accustomed, that he had Jost no time ia precarious search, 
but hod set ovt forthwith in the predestrian order I 
have described, wel! convinced that if his truant horse 
were not already at home, he would shortly return thither, 
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Jobo Strydom having messed with us on the road, bis 
good wrouw insisted in return on entertaining us at sup- 
per. Mynhver de Klerck, and several of the members of 
his family, visited our host after the repast was over, 
and were very slow in taking the hint conveyed by his 
violent yawnings, that he was anxious to retire to rest. 
We slept in the wagon, as usual and were amused dur- 
ing the greater part of the night by the drunken merri- 
ment and boisterous singing of a lame Irish cobbler, who 
was “keeping it up” in a roofless mud outhouse, with 
two Hottentot “ hoys,” neither of whom was under fifty 
years of age. The cobbler apologised next morning for 
not inviting us to the wassail, on the score that we were 
gentlemen, adding that vot being at the time altogether 
“compos mentis,” be hoped we would excuse his appa- 
rent want of politeness, 

We halted one day, in order to enjoy the diversion of 
wild Guines-fowl shooting on De Kilerck’s farm, where 
we found these birds in abundance, lying in coveys 
emougst the long grass and under-growth, When 
flushed, they rose whircing like pheasants high above the 
tops of the trees, On the 31st we continued our journey 
about five miles, to Somerset, at which we hoped ta ob- 
tain another wagon; the uxorious John Strydom having 
been proof against the most tempting bribes offered to 
nduce him to transport our baggage beyond it. The 
paliry little town of Somerset consisted only of about two 
dozen English houses, and stands in a swamp at the 
western base of a mountainous range called the Zuur- 
berg, being completely environed on three sides by the 
Little Fish River, in attempting to cross which treache- 
rous stream, my horse was suddenly engulfed in a 
quicksand, and nearly drowned before I could extricate 
him. 

My recollections of Somerset, a place through which I 
have twice passed, are, I confess, far from pleasing. After 
I had thrown off my wet garments, we prosecuted our 
search for a vehicle, and literally visited in succession 
every house in the village, taking Jackson the tinman 
first in order, to whom we had brought a strong letter of 
introduction from the crippled cobbler, but who, never- 
theless, received us with marked contumely, turning us 
from hes door with dirt upon eur beards, as our Persian 
friends in India would say. ‘I'he proprietors of no less 
than nine out of the twenty-four mansions, were sur- 
named Smith, an appellation by no means less common 
in the Cape Celony than in other parts of the British 

domiaions. But alihowgh all the Messrs. Smith had 
wagons, net ene of them could be tndaced ta accede to 
our request. One of the several John Smiths, a straight- 
haired methodistical litte maa, was sitting dowa to din- 
ner with Mes. Snith and the children, when we called 
to pay our respects, aad, bowing to the ground, ventured 
to seat ourse'ves on a vacant sofa; but though the young 
Smiths stared abundaatly at us, neither the master nor 
tnistress even condescerded to look at us, the lady after 
a time informing us, whilst she shovelled dowa the pease 
and gravy with her knife, that she could not think of al- 
lowing her poor dear oxen to go another joutney so im- 
mediately after their retura fram the country. 

In the course of our perambulations through the town, 
we stumbled upon a wagen discharging a cargo of 
oranges, which was to return the very next day to within 
a few miles of Graaff Reiaet; yet, strange to say, the 
bull-headed proprietor, after taking an hour to consider 
of our offer, preferred ceturning empty to receiving our 
freight awd fifty rix dollars. In the end, being utterly 
discomfited, we had no alternative but to avail ourselves 
of an offer obligingly made by a Mr. Thomas Butler, to 
deposit our effects in his warehouse; and having strictly 
enjoined bim to forward them to us by the first opportu- 
nity, we crossed the Litde Fish River a second time, 
and, shaking the dust from pf our feet, departed from 
Somerset. 

The following morning, aceording to arrangements 
previously made, Mr. John Campbell, a kind and oblig- 
ing friend whom we had met at Graham's Town, and to 
whom we had been introduced by Colonel Tripp, over- 
took us, and shared our gipsy breakfast on his way to 
Graaf Reinet. The road over Bruinjes Hoogte, com- 


prises a succession of formidable acclivities and perilous 
descenis, and we were frequently obliged to lock both 
hind-wheels at the same time, the path skirting the very 
brink of yawning chasms several hundred feet in perpen- 
dicular depth, over some of which the clumsiness of 
Andries, more than once, nearly precipitated us. 
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It was pitch-dark before we had cleared this mountain 

barrier, and the oxen being greatly in waut of water, I 
groped my way in advance, directed by a light, to the 
dirty cottage of a neighbouring door, and with some 
difficulty obtained unwilling permission from the ownel, 
who gloried in the virtuous appellation of Erasmus, to 
unyoke on his farm. Here a trial of temper awaited us, 
that immeasurably eclipsed all that we had been destined 
hitherto to experience. A strong disagreeable wind was 
blowing, which, added to the impossibility of obtaining 
ou the spot more than barely sufficient fire-wood to boil 
the water in the kettle, caused every one to retire early 
to bed; and the oxen having literally tasted nothing 
since leaving De Klerck’s, were left at liberty to graze 
upon the farm during the night, instead of being secured, 
to the wheels of the wagon. On our awakening the 
next moring they were nowhere to be found, and the 
stony character of the country, in every purt clothed 
with a high thicket of speck-boom, added to the violent 
wind that had blown during the night, and effaced the 
trail, rendered utterly fruitless our diligent search for 
them during the whole day. 

A combination of circumstances led us to suspect that 
Erasmus was concerned in the abstraction of our cattle, 
with the design of extorting a reward for their restitution. 
He had been seen lurking about the wagon with so.ne of 
his associates the preceding evening, and now, far from 
rendering us any assistance towards their recovery, 
turned a deaf ear to our application, and studiously ab- 
sented himself from the house. The sequel proved that 
our suspicions of his dishonesty were not unfounded. 
The promise of a reward induced him, on the 3d 
August, to return four of the oxen, but as these were 
insufficient to draw the wagon, we proposed that he 
should furnish us on hire with a team of bis own. To 
this he at first consented, but altered his mind upon some 
frivolous pretext, even before the operation of yoking was 
completed, Our own provisions, on which we entirely 
depended, were by this time exhausted, and I considered 
myself fortunate in killing two spring-bucks. 

On the third day, the accidental and opportune arrival 
of a field cornet named Cornelius, a centurion having 
soldiers under bim, gave a favourable turn to our affairs, 
at the very moment that [ had resolved to ride on to 
Graaff Reinet for magisterial assistance. We stated our 
case to this worthy individual, who forthwith accom- 
panied us to the nest of thieves amongst whom we had 
fallen, and having threatened them with legal retribution, 
sent to our aid two of his own servants, who succeeded 
on the following day in recovering the twelfth ox, the 
other seven having been in the mean time cunningly 
restored by Erasmus, whose tinished villany we could not 
help admiring, however much we had suffered by it. 
Leaving him to the. tender mercies of the field cornet, 
who prohibited us from paying any reward, we pursued 
out journey on the morning of the Sth. Before dismiss- 
ing Erasmus from these pages, I may add that on our 
way back through the colony, about twelve months 
afierwards, we were forced by heavy rain, I need scarcely 
say contrary to our wishes, again to halt at his farm, 
The hand of fate had fallen heavily upon him and his 
race; the house was deserted and its inmates extinct—a 
small group of graves before the door being all that re- 
mained, instead of a numerous and well-laveured family. 

As we advanced, the country became more open and 
practicable and was covered with large berds of elegant 
spring-bucks, bounding playfully across the road. Whilst 
vainly pursuing some of these antelopes, a favourite dog 
belonging to my companion rupiured a blood-vessel, and 
died shertly after. On the 6th we rode on at noon in 
advance of the wagon, but darkness overtaking us, we had 
great difficalty in finding our way. Crossing the Sunday 
River three several times, we at length arrived at Graaff 
Reinet, having ridden six-and-thirty miles, and thus 
completed a total of two hundred miles from Graham's 
Town, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Graaff Reinet—and final preparations for our journey into the 
interior. 


The picturesque little Duteh village of Graaff Reinet, 
with its adjoining gardens and fields, is nearly surround- 
ed by the Sunday River, which takes its source in the 





Sneubergen, a lofty range of mountains immediately to 




















the north, and flowing through the districts of Camdeboo 
and Uitenhage, falls into the sea at Algoa Bay. The 
village is sheltered on each side by high conical moun- 
tains decorated with perpetual verdure, which is derived 
from the abundance or speck-boom that covers their 
rocky declivities. ‘The serpentine banks of the river are 
lined with willows and acacias—many of these latter are 
overgrown with mistletoe, and both with evergreen 
creepers, which climbing to the very topmost branches 
fall gracefully in festoons, adorned with a profusion of 
fragrant white flowers, not unfrequently concealing the 
tree upon which they have entwined themselves, 

The district of Graaff Reinet was formed in 1786 
under the administration of Governor Van der Graaff, 
whose name it received with the adjunct of that of bia 
lady. Nothing can exceed the neatness of the quaint 
little Dutch houses; and whilst the salubrity of the 
climate has no rival in Southern Africa, the produce of 
the gardens and vineyards may vie with those of Europe. 
Fruits and vegetables of all. kinds grow here in abun- 
dance and perfection. I have before said that we entered 
the village after dark; on looking out of the window in 
the morning, we saw the street carpeted with snow, 
while garden hedges of quince, and a row of lemon-tiees 
on either side, bending beneath a load of ripe fruit, 
formed decorations as beautiful in themselves as they 
were novel to an Indian eye. 

We considered Graaff Reinet to be the starting point 
or base of our operations. Our object now was to sweep 
rapidly over a great extent of country, in order to reach 
the most distant point that our time and the duration of 
our supplies would permit us to visit, This method of 
proceeding not only greatly increased the probability of 
romantic peril, adventure, and discovery,but also enhanced 
ed our prospect of sport. We therefore resolved to reach 
Kuruman, or New Litakoo, a misionary station of im- 
portance, four hundred miles to the northward, with al! 
practicable expedition, and to proceed thence to the 
country of Moselekatse, king .of the Abaky Zooloos, or 
Matabili, a powerful and despotic monarch, whose do- 
minions were known to abound with game, and possessed 
the aditional advantage of having been little traversed by 
oarcountrymen. Arriving there, time and circumstances 
would enable us to form a further programme of our 
proceedings; but J determined at all events to extend my 
researches to the tropic of Capricorn, and even if possible 
also to visit the Great Lake, which is reported to exist 
considerably beyond it in the interior—finally forcing my 
way back to the colony by the bitherto unexplored route 
of the Likwa or Vaal River, which, though the most 
direct, had hitherto, in consequence of Moselekatse’s 
interdiction, remained unexplored by Europeans, and 
which I intended to survey. I need scarcely say that at 
this time the result of Dr, Smith’s recent inquiries had 
not been made public, and even while I now write, his 
work bas not reached India. 

At the time of our arrival at Graaff Reinet, the rage for 
emigration beyond the boundary was rapidly spreading, 
and wagons being consequently at a high premium, we 
had no little difficulty in obtaining a second one for our 
journey. This will appear strange to those who know 
that in the Cape Colony five out of every six tradesmen 
are wheelwrights or wagon-builders; but Gertz Maritz, 
the principal wagon-maker at Graaff Reinet, a wealthy 
and discontented man, who, it will be seen, afterwards 
took a prominent part in the proceedings of his expatri- 
ated countrymen—being about to emigrate, had not only 
purchased as many as he could obtain, but was also 
busily engaged in manufacturing for himself. 

To our surprise, we found that the varions wares we 
had obtained at Cape Town, and which we had unfor- 
tunately been obliged to relinquish at Somerset, could 
easily have been procured at Graaff Reinet. Unwilling, 
however, to incur fresh expense, or to be delayed beyond 
the Ist September, the day we had fixed for our depar- 
ture, we despatched a cart to Somerset with instructions 
to Mr. Butler to forward the articles under his charge ; 
and were not a little mortified to find that during our 
short absence they had been devoured, as he asserted, by 
the rats and other vermin, and were consequently not 
forthcoming. So that in the end we were not only 
saddled with the extra charge for the cart, but also obliged 
to make further disbursements for a fresh supply. 

The agent we employed here was Mr. John Burnet 
Biddulph, a trader who had some years before visited 
Sobiqua, king of the Wangkets, and whose nathe, in 
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conjunction wih that of Mr. Bain, will be found referred 
to in Arrowsmith’s map of South Africa, Knowing 
exactly what we required, he succeeded in obtaining for 
us from one Mandé, a capital wagon with thirty draught 
oxen; and we had in the mean time completed our stud 
of horses, to twelve of all sorts and sizes, conceiving that 
these would suffice, though in this supposition we were 
greatly mistaken. 

Our wagon, fitted up with water-casks, tar-buckets, 
side-chests, beds, pockets, and other appurtenances for 
the long journey before us, during which it was to be our 
only abode, might now not inaptly be compared to a ship 
proceeding to sea. Besides ourselves and our personal 
conveniences, it contained, with the addition of a barrel 
of gunpowder and the commodities for barter already 
enumerated, six sacks of flour, two bags uf rice, and two 
of eugar, with chests of tea and bales of coffee. The 
baygage-wagon carried tent, camp-stools, table, and 
cooking utensils; hams, tongues, and cheeses in pro- 
fusion; salt and dried fish, biscuits, wax candles, soap, 
and oilman’s stores, or in other words, sauces and pickles. 
The luxury of beer, so palatable to an Anglo-Indian, we 
were compelled to dispense with in consequence of its 
bulk; but we provided ourselves instead with a few 
dozens of brandy, and a small barrel of inferior spirits for 
the use of the followers. Crevices and empty spaces 
were filled up with spades, pickaxes, hatchets, sickles, 
and joiner’s tools, together with nails, screws, spare 
bolts, and linchpins; and as if all these were not weight 
sofficient, no less than eighteen thousand leaden bullets, 
duly prepared—to say nothing of a large additional sup- 
ply of that precious metal in pigs, to be converted into 
instruments of destruction as occasion required—were 
added to our stock. 

At Graaff Reinet we engaged six additional Hotten- 
tots under a formal contract of service for six months, 
executed in presence of the clerk of the peace. As these 
were our only associates for many months, and will oc- 
casionally appear in prominent relief, I may be here ex- 
cused consigning them to print, under the appellations 
of Piet-van-Roy, a man of mixed breed, Cobus Jacobus, 
John April, Claas September, Frederick Dangler, and 
Ethaldur Wildman. Nearly all of these being ¢ronk 
volk, or, in other words, discharged criminals, no agree- 
ment less binding than the one we had made would have 
answered our purpose. But scarcely a day had elapsed 
before we had reason to regret our part in the contract, 
for perpetual drunkenness and debauchery found their 
way into our peaceful family, and while our cattle were 
left to stray in the fields, their keepers were generally 
reposing in a happy state of oblivion by the road side. 
The result was, that two of our oxen died, and most of 
the others lost their condition, The characters of these 
baboon-faced gentlemen, however, as they became gradu- 
ally developed to their masters, will be sufficiently un- 
folded in the course of these pages. 

Before quitting Graaff Reinet we obtained from Mr. 
Ryneveldt, his majesty’s civil commissioner, a further 
passport, claiming protection for us in the wards of the 
different field cornets on our route; together with intro- 
ductory letters to Captains Waterboer and Cornelius 
Kok, two Griqua ebieftains in alliance with the colonial 
government. Without such an official authority, we 
could not have ventured to carry across the frontier so 
large a supply of ammunition, the policy of government 
rendering the transit of gunpowder into the territories 
of the native princes altogether contraband. 

Our party now amounted in all to eleven, As a body 
of men intended to resist a hostile tribe this number was 
very insufficient ; but with due prudence and courage, 
we felt confident of repelling any predatory attack, and 
with the advantage of fire-arms of withstanding even a 
multitude of such opponents as those by whom we were 
likely to be assailed. 


—— 
CHAPTER V. 


From Graaff Reinet, by the Snowy Mountains, to the borders 
of the colony. 


Every preparation for our final departure was com- 
pleted on the ist September ; but that day, so auspicious 
to sportsmen in Europe, “looked lowering upon us”— 
dawning with a tremendous deluge of rain, which con- 
tinued until after noon, and afforded the Hottentots more 
than sufficient leisure to indulge in their vicious propen- 


sities. In accordance with advice that we had received, 
but the futility of which we were not long in discoves- 
ing, they bad each been furnished with a musket, as a 
defence against the wild beasts and savages; and it will 
be seen hereafter, that whilst their pusillanimity pre- 
vented their turning these weapons to our advantage, 
they employed them bout too successfully in scaring the 
game from our encampments. On the present occasion 
our astonishment may be conceived, when on preparing 
to start in the evening, one half of the muskets were 
found to be already in pawn, and the proceeds rea 
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dered in the gin-shop. As a consequence, most of the 
Hottentots themselves were discovered to be in such a 
brutal state of inebriety, that we were obliged—after 
various ineffectual attempts to rouse them, on our own 
part and that of their more sober bretbrea, who banged | 
them without mercy—to transfer them like pigs into the | 
wagons which they had been hired to drive. 

In this comfortable condition we commenced our march } 
—but had scarcely passed the outskirts of the village | 
when the rain descended in torreats, and Jeft us no al- | 
ternative but to return: in doing which, one of the less | 
intoxicated Hottentots civilly carried off the corner of a 
house, by propelling the heavily laden vehicle against it. | 
Dreading further mishaps, and satistied that no depen- 
dence could be placed upon our followers, if once al- 
lowed to recover their sobriety and liberty, we finally 
quitted Graaff Reinet at six P. M., and by ten o'clock 
had formed our camp ten miles off. 

The morning’s dawn did not find the Hottentots much | 
gratified at their transportation into the d>sert, coupled | 
as it was with the prospect of a long and tedious separa- | 
tion from gin and bitters; and to add to their distress, | 
we insisted also that they should part from their vrouws, | 
or wives, before crossing the Snowy Mountains. As we | 
ascended the acclivitous road Jeading over Sir Lowry | 
Cole’s pass into that range, the farewells were abundant. | 
ly affecting. John April’s interesting spouse in particu- | 
lar, a negress possessing all the Hotientot peculiarities | 
fully developed, clung round the neck of her “ dear man” | 
and half smothered him with kisses. 

Before we had proceeded many miles, we were met | 
by a Hottentot riding post to Graaff Reinet for medical | 

| 
! 


assistance ; his master, a young Dutch boor, having been | 
fearfully clawed in a clumsy attempt to destroy a leopard. 
Soon after, a courier overtook our cavalcade, having been | 
hired, at an expense of four rix dollars, to gallop after 
us to recover a debt of Ave, which, in the hurry of de- 
parture, we had neglected to settle—an ominous proof | 
that the good people of Graaff Reinet had little expecta- | 
tion of seeing us again. Our friend Mr, Campbell, to- | 
gether with Mr. Lloyd, his majesty’s special justice, and 
several other gentlemen, joined our party in the evening, 
and remained with us until the following day. 

As we advanced through the elevated region of | 
Sneuwberg Proper, the vegetation became visibly more } 
abundant, and the air sensibly colder. ‘That greatest of | 
all rarities in South Africa, a real turf or sod, was to | 
be seen interspersed with mat rushes. Around, nothing | 
presented itself in the landscape but rocky mountains, | 
of which the summits were enveloped in mist and snow: | 
the unsettled state of the weather heightening in no small | 
degree the sublimity and frowning grandeur of the scene. | 
Peak towering above peak, the lofty and broken moun. | 
tains appeared to crowd in one upon the other—the Syit- | 
scop, a remarkable and pre-eminently lofty crag, soaring 
above the whole: whilst the rude and bold features of 
nature were for miles unmingled with any trace of hu- 
man works, beyond the beaten track that we were follow- 
ing along steep acclivities. But for this, and an occa- 
sional wreath of smoke, ascending from the bosom of 
some sunken valley, no one could have supposed that 
the above of man was to be found in a region, apparently 
so deserted and inhospitable. 

A chilly mist overtaking us, we resolved to halt for 
the night at a kraal* of Fingoes or tame Kafirs, where 
barely a sufficient quantity of fuel, from a shrub called 
the rhinoceros bush, could be obtained for culinary pur- 
poses. Although still within the Cape Colony, our to- 





* Notwithstanding that it has been the habit to em. 
ploy the terms Kraal, Caross, and Assegai, a8 respec- 
tively indicating a native village or cattlefold, a skin 
cloak, and a dart or spear—not one of them have any 
signification in the native languages, but are suppused to 








| be a corruption of Dutch anJ Hottentot. 
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bacco proved of use in the purchase of goats’ milk ; and 
I nay here remark that this precious weed, which may 
be denominated the current coin of the realm, is carried 
about in Africa twisted im long thin ropes, which are 
coiled up in rolls, A roll is considered a splendid obla- 
lion to a prince, and an incl «a handsome present to a 
commoner ; it is in fact a universal favourite, and, meted 
out by the span in traffic, will purchase whatever this 
most benighted of countries can produce, when almost 
every other commodity js rejected with disdain. 

The following day. after passing the residence of Piet 
Van der Merwe, velept Dickwang, or dovble-chin—a 
sobriguet with which a large wen en the throat has 
saddled bim, as a distinction from bis neighbours of the 
same name—we cleared the Sneowbergen, and arrived 
at a deserted farm, named Dassies-fontein. Here we 
were struck with the sight of an ok! Kafir smoking 


| dacea, or the narcotic wild hemp, in which the natives 


greatly delight. Seated at the door of a miserable hevel, 
a squalid picture of poverty, the decrepit wreteh was in- 
haling the pesnicious drug through water from a bullock s 
horn. Volumes of smoke were forced into his stomach 
by draughts of water, and the result was a violent & of 
coughing, attende! by raving delirium. We aetually 
saw him throw off his slender apparel, and rush forth 
into the plain like a wild beast or a maniac from Bedlam. 

At noon on the Sth the thermometer stood at 32°, the 
snow falling im quantities during the whole of the day. 
We, however, traveled twenty-five miles, and reached 
Vogel Valley, where, the following morning, the whole 
of the brooks were frozen over with ice a quarter of an 
inch thick, and the manes of the horses, and the herbage 
around, were decorated with icicles. ‘Fhe glass at 7 
A. M. had sunk to 18°, yet the cold to the feeling was 
neither intense nor disagreeable. Here, for the brat time, 
we saw large troops of those eccentric aninals the gnoos,* 
three of which we killed, having hemmed a herd into a 
valley, and obliged them to run the gauntlet. 

Of all quadrupeds, the gnoo is probably the most awk- 
ward and grotesque. Nature doubtless formed bim in 
one of ber freaks, and it is scarcely possible to contem- 
plate his ungainly figure without laegbter. Wheeling 
and prancing in every direction, his shaggy and bearded 
bead arched between his slender and museviar legs, and 
his long white tail streaming in the wind, this ever-wary 
animal has at once a ferocious and sudicrous appearance. 
Suddenly stopping, showing an imposing front, and 
tossing his head in mock defiance, his wild red sipister 
eyes flash fire, and his snort, resembling the roer of a 
lion, is repeated with energy and efleet. Then lashing 
his sides with his floating tail, he plunges, bounds, kicks 
up bis heels with a fantastic flourish, and in a moment 
is off at speed, making the dust fy behind him as he 
sweeps across the plain, 

On the 7th we reached Boks-fontein, where, during 
the night, two of the horses absconded. Having been 
bred in the neighbouring district, called New Hantam, 
to the grass of which cattle are much attached, it was 
surmised that they had strayed thither: and whilst Piet 
and Andries were despatched in pursuit of them, we 
continued our journey to the Seven Fountains. Here 
the face of the country was literally white with spring- 
bucks,t myriads of which covered the plains, affording 
us a welcome supply of food. When bunted, these 
elegant creatures take extraordinary bounds, rising with 
curved backs high into the air, as if about to take flight : 
and they invaviably clear a road or beaten track in this 
manner, as if their natural disposition to regard man as 
an enemy, induced them to mistrust even the ground 
upon which he had trodden. 

The trek bokken, as the occasional immigration to the 
abodes of civilisation of countless swarms of these an- 
telopes is called by the colonists, may be reekoned 
amongst the most extraordinary examples of the feeun- 
dity of animal life. ‘To offer any estimate ef their num- 
bers would be impossible: pouring down like locusts 
from the endiess plains of the interior, whence they have 
been driven by protracted drought, lions have been seen 
stalking in the middle of their compressed phalanx, and 
flocks of sheep have not unfrequently been carried away 
with the torrent. Cultivated fields which in the evening 
appeared proud of their promising verdure, are, in the 
course of a single night, reaped level with the ground, 
and the despoiled grazier is constrained to seek pasture 


* Catoblepas Gnoo. ¢ Gazella Euchore. 
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for his flocks elsewhere, until the bountiful thunder | 


clouds restore vegetation to the burnt up country, Then | 
the unwelcome visiters instinctively retreat to their se. | 
cluded abodes, to renew their attacks when necessity | 
shall again compel them. 

Two of our oxen having become exhausted, we pre- | 
sented them to Frederick Mark Graaff, an itinerant peda- | 
gogue aad masonic brother, whom we here met, and | 
from whom in return we received a handsome and | 
powerful dog. At Vendussie Kuilen, a waterless sta- | 
tion, at which we encamped the next day, Piet returned. 
not only unsuccessful, but having completely broken 
down, and so deeply galled the back of one of the best 
horses, that he was utterly useless during the rest of the 
trip. Andries still remuined to carry on the search for 
those that had strayed. 

Three tedious marches through an arid level country, 
quite denuded of herbage, and nearly destitute of water, 
brought us across an extensive tract, impregnated with 
salt, te the residence of the frontier field commandant, 
whose domains are situated on the extreme border of the 
colony, and are bounded by the Nu Gareep (one of the 
two principal branches of the Great Orange River), 
where we encamped to enjoy the lucury of bathing, and 
having our linen washed. This day, three more of our 
oxen dropped down on the road, and being unable, from 
fatigue and want of sustenance, to advance another step, 
we had no alternative bot to leave them a prey to the 
wild beasts. A forlorn traaveller, whom we overtook, 
might have shared the same fate had we not succoured 
him, for his horses, agreeably to colonial usage, had ab- 
sconded, leaving him to pursue his journey on foot. In 
return for our opportune hospitality, Mynheer afforded 
us a fund of diversion by his uncouth and fatile attempts 
to convey boiled rice into the eavity of his mouth through 
the unwonted agency of a silver fork. 

We were at first rather coolly welcomed by the field 
commandant, to whom we presented the government 
letter. He received it with great respect, and putting on 
his spectacles, laboured hard to decipher its contents ; 
but afier halting at every word of more than two sylla- | 
bles—taking his leisure to comprehend the meaning of | 
each senteace—overrunning the stops, and making a 
pause to reconsider them—he consigned it to his wife, | 
who, although scarcely a better scholar than himself, re- 
ported so favourably of its purport, that the worthy 
warden of the marches at once invited us to join his 
evening meal. In the course of conversation, we found 
that Mynheer, although ignorant of all languages except 
Dutch, claimed a Scotish extraction. His board was 
graced by many sturdy scions of his stock, the younger | 
of whom adhered to the primitive custom of standing | 
behind and attending on their parents and guests. Be- | 
fore supper commenced, a slave made a circuit of the 
room with a tub filled with water, offering it to us, and 
to the members of the family, who each, according to 
seniority, washed their feet therein—a custom not very 
congenial to our tastes, and with which we declined to 
comply—considering that the same water served for all, 
and that the operation was followed by a general appro- 
priation of the table-clath instead of a towel. After a 
long grace—repeated, or rather sung, with the most pu- 
ritanical countenance and tone by one of the young men, 
who occupied an elevated position behind his father’s 
chair—the field commandant gave the order for the on- 
slaught, and commenced his revel with an earnest. A 
scene of conglomeration and tobacco smoke ensued, from 
which we were unceremoniously dismissed at 9 o'clock, 
by an intimation from our landlord that he was about to 
proceed to bed. 

After great solicitation on the following day, the com- | 
mandant consented to dispdse of one hundred of his | 
wether sheep to us, but in the end did not supply us 
with more than sixty, These we purchased from him 
at three rix dojlars per head, and being on the opposite 
side of the river, their transit across the stream gave us 
the greatest trouble and annoyance. No less than thir- 
teen persons were engaged in the attempt to bring them 
over, but it was not until one of Mynheer’s sons had 
brought a large black goat, which headed the flock, and, 
strange to say, took the water like a Newfoundland dog, 
that we got them transported. On enquiry we found 
that the old goat was a Palinurus frequently employed 
for the purpose. I may here remark, that although the 
Merino sheep has been introduced, the Cape colonists 
continue to be attached to the African breed, the large 
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tails of which, composed of solid fat, which literally 
trails on the ground, producing a luxury that is essential 
to the comfort and enjoyment of every South African 
settler, 


— 
CHAPTER VI. 


From the boundary of the colony, across the Great Orange River, 
to Kuruman, 


We had now fairly quitted civilisation, and were enter- 


| ing upon a sterile inhospitable region, sparingly inhabited 


by Bushmen—the remnant of Hottentot hordes, and the 
wild aborigines of the country—who, gradually receding 
before the encroachments of the European colonists, have 
long since sought refuge in the pathless desert. Un. 
blessed amongst the nations of the earth, the hand of 
these wandering Ovtcasts is againstevery man, and every 
man’s hand is againstthem. Existing precariously from 
day to day—heedless of futurity, and forgetful of the 
past—without either laws, arts, or religion—only a faint 
glimmering ray of instinct guides their benighted path. 
Depending for subsistence upon the produce of the 
chase, or the spontaneous gifts of nature, they share the 
wilderness with beasts of prey, and are but one grade 
higher in the scale of existence. 

From this point until we reached Kuruman, a distance 
of two hundred miles, the number of our oxen became 
daily diminished by the effects of a drought which had 
prevailed, and which had so completely removed every 
vestige of vegetation, that they were frequently com- 
pelled te pass two days without tasting food or water. 
Extensive—to the eye boundless—plains of arid land, 
with neither eminence nor hollow, were on all sides ex- 
panded to the view: of these the prevailing colour was 
brownish yellow, variegated with a few black and sickly 
shrubs. Scarcely an object met the straining eye but an 
ostrich sometimes striding in the blank horizon, or a 
solitary vulture soaring in thesky. Over the wide deso- 
lation of the stony waste not a tree could be discerned, 
and the only impression on the mind was—that of ulter 
und hopeless sterility. Occasionally, however, as we 
advanced, the sameness of the scene was varied by a 
wide-strei.ching surge-like undulation. Ourcaravan was 


| then the only object in the landscape upon which the 


eye could repose. Wagon after wagon slowly rising to 
view, the van was to be seen advancing over the swell, 
whilst the cattle and sheep were yet hidden from the 
sight. ‘I'he world before us was still naught but barren 
earth and burning sky—hill following bill, and hollow 
succeeding hollow, with the same unvarying regularity 
as the billows of the ocean. Not a green herb enticed 
the vision, not a bird winged through the air: the loud 
cracking of a whip rolling in suppressed echo along the 
sun-baked ground alone distnrbed the silence of the 
sultry atmosphere, which gave to the azure vault of hea- 
ven the semblance of an unnatural elevation from the 
globe. 

Whilst the days were oppressively hot, and the sky 
unveiled by a cloud, the nights were piercingly cold— 
our feelings during the latter indicating as well as the 
thermometer, that the temparature was near the freezing 
point: and to add to our discomfort, fuel was rarely pro- 
curable. In the morning, the ground was sometimes 
covered with hoar frost: but the absence either of va- 
pour or cloud to diminish the heat of the sun, soon dis- 
pelled the appearance, and rendered visible the nakedness 
of the land. Mirage in these regions, flickering in the 
distance, presents to the thirsty traveller an illusion as 
tempting as tantalising. Blue and delusive lakes, of 
which the surface seems agitated by a ripple, recede as 
he advances—and ultimately disappearing, “ leave not a 
wreck behind.” 

But the monotony of this wearisome journey was not 
always unbroken by events. We halted the first day 
on the borders of what appeared to be a body of water 
many miles in circumference—an oasis in the desert, 
towards which, after a sultry march of twenty miles, 
lured by the appearance of several wagons on its brink, 
both man and beast rushed with impetuosity. We soon 
perceived, to our disappointment, that we had been de- 
ceived by a saline deposit of immense extent, at which 
a party of boors were engaged in obtaining salt for the 
use of the colonists: but it was long before the broken 
hearted oxen discovered that what they had understood 
to be water, was a mere mineral efflorescence in the 
desert, 








The fourth day brought us to the magnificent Orange 
River—the only stream within many hundred miles that 
is entitled to the eppellation. Emerging from this deso. 
lation and sterility, the first glimpse that we obtained of 
it realised those ideas of elegant and classic scenery 
which exist in the minds of poets. The alluring fancies 
of a fairy fiction, or the fascinating imagery of a ro- 
mance, were here brought into actual existence. The 
waters of this majestic river, three hundred yards in 
breadth, flowing in one unbroken expanse, resembled a 
smooth translucent lake; and as its gentle waves glided 
past on their way to join the restless ocean, bearing on 
their limpid bosom as in a polished mirror, the image of 
their wood-clothed borders, they seemed to kiss the shore 
before bidding it farewell, Drooping willows, clad in 
their vest of vernal freshness, leaned over the bank—and 
dipping their slender branches into the tide, which glis- 
tened with the last rays of the setting sun—seemed fain 
to follow : whilst at intervals, the wrecks of stately trees 
that had been torn from their roots by the violence of the 
torrent during some vast inundation, of which the traces 
on the shore gave evidence—reared their dilapidated 
heads in token of the then resistless fury of that flood, 
which now appeared so smooth and tranyvil. To those 
who may conceive this description overcharged, I will 
only remark, that the sight of water after days in the 
desert, is probably one of the most delightful sensations 
that a human being can experience. 

Our transit across the Orange River was highly 
amusing. In consequence of the depth of water, we 
were obliged to make an elevated platform within the 
wagons, on which to place our baggage. The double 
line of oxen stoutly stemming the current, the frantic 
gestures of the drivers, and the singular appearance of 
the followers, now wading, now swimming, laden with 
the lighter baggage, and urging on the loose horses and 
sheep, altogether presented a picture which I shall not 
readily forget. 

Before reaching Campbellsdorp, a missionary station, 
we observed a large party of Corrannas engaged in an 
attempt to run down an ostrich on foot—a prodigy of 
speed which these people sometimes achieve. Their 
prevailing dress is a cloak and cap of leather, bedaubed, 
in common with their own skins, with an unguent of 
grease and red ochre; but the exhortations of the mis- 
sionaries have, in some instances, caused this primitive 
garb to be supplanted by leathern jackets and trowsers 
of European fashion. At Campbelisdorp we were kindly 
received by Mr. Bartlet the missionary, but were dis. 
appointed at learning that the chief Waterboer was not 
at Griquastaad. Captain Cornelius Kok was also ab- 
sent, but his locum tenens being desirous of purchasing 
finery for his wife, obliged us with three fat oxen in 
return for a glaring stamped table cloth, to which we 
added a pound of tea. Mr. Bartlet considered himself 
well repaid for a sturdy ox by a small canister of gun- 
powder, 

When near Daniels-kuil—a kraal of Griquas, or mu- 
latto Hottentots, we met their chief, Captain Dowd, 
whose mouth watered at the appearance of our wagons, 
and who requested particularly that we would not trans- 
act any business with his people until the morrow. This 
man is remarkable as being one of the only two Griquas 
who escaped the general massacre of their army by 
Moselekatse’s warriors in 1831, the particulars of which 
we obtained from himself. From him also we received 
five fresh oxen, in lieu of our six lame ones and a cast 
off surtout coat of Richardson’s, which he immediately 
donned with great exultation. 

At Krameérs-fontein next day, a horrible spectacle pre- 
sented itself to us in the form of an emaciated old Bush- 
woman, who had come down from her kraal, five iniles 
distant, to fill two ostrich egg shells with water. “ Grim 
misery had worn her to the bores,” and it is no exag- 
geration to say that her uttenuated form appeared a 
skeleton covered with a wet cloth. Those rounded pro- 
portions which are given to the human form divine, had 
no existence in her. Her skin resembled wrinkled lea- 
ther, and I can compare her legs and arms to nothing 
but straightened sticks, knobbed at the joints. Her body 
was actually crawling with vermin, with which she was 
constantly feeding a little half inanimate miniature of 
herself in arms. 

“« Withered and wild in her attire, 
She looked not like.a habitant of earth, 
And yet was on it.” 
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We were glad to bribe her to depart by a present of 
tobacco, and the wretched creature’s countenance evinced 
thankfulness at our liberality. 

The pigmy race of which this woman was a cherac- 
teristic specimen, usually reside in holes and crannies of 
rocks, and sometimes in wretched huts incapable of pro- 
tecting them from the inclemency of the seasons. These, 
their constant fear of discovery induces them to erect in 
secluded spots at a great distance from water: a precau- 
tion to which they are further prompted by a desire to 
jeave the pools open for wild animals, which they occa- 
sionally shoot from an ambush with poisoned arrows, and 
devour on the spot. They possess neither flock nor 
herds—are unacquainted with agriculture—and the 
most wealthy can boast of no property beyond his 
weapons and his starving dog. With no cares beyond 
the present moment, they live almost entirely upon bul- 
bous roots, locusts, reptiles, and the larve of ants, with 
the habitations of which latter the country is in many 
places thickly strewed. Nota trace of their hove's could 
be seen from the road, and a traveller might even pass 
through their country without seeing a human being, or 
suspecting that it was inhabited, Such is their general 
distrust of visiters, that the males would never willingly 
approach us, evincing great trepidation when forced to 
do so—no object, being more unwelcome to their sight 
than a troop of horsemen on the plain. 

The stature of both sexes is invariably below five feet. 
The males are usually meager, bow-legged, and ill made; 
yet they display a singular ease of motion and flexibility 
of joint. The rapidity with which they drive off a herd 
of cattle is perfectly astonishing. Their complexion is 
sallow brown, darkened by dit and grease: their only 
dress a piece of leather round the waist, and their sole 
defence a diminutive bow, with poisoned arrows, rathei 
resembling children’s toys than mortal weapons. 

The women, who were much less shy, and who never 
failed to follow the tracks of our wagons when they hap- 
pened to come upon them, with the hope of obtaining 
tobacco in exchange for ostrich eggs, are of small and 
delicate proportions, with hands and feet of truly Lilli- 
putian dimensions. Their foot-prints reminded us of 
Gulliver's adventures, and are not larger than those of 
a child. When young they have a pleasing expression 
of countenance, which they take care to render as cap- 
tivating as possible by bedaubing their flat noses and 
prominent cheek-bones with a mixture of red ochre and 
fat. The toilets of many were made with scrupulous at- 
tention, the effect of the paint being enhanced by neck- 
laces composed of the fresh entrails of wild beasts—a 
few cowry shells, old bones and buttons, being also inter- 
woven with their matted hair; but the life they lead, 
their frequent long abstinence, and constant exposure to 
the wind and glare of light in a dry open country, soon 
inducing the habit of keeping their naturally small eyes 
more than half closed, their comeliness is very ephemeral, 
and never extends beyond youth. ‘The females possess 
much greater volubility and animation of gesture than 
the men—but the sounds they utter are a succession of 
claps of the tongue produced by forcing that unruly 
member against different parts of the teeth and palate: 
and whilst the enunciation is thus rendered troublesome 
and full of impediment, it resembles rather the chattering 
of monkeys than the language of human beings. 

At Koning, on the 25th, we had the unexpected plea- 
sure of meeting Captain Sutton of the 75th Foot—a 
mighty Nimrod, and a man efter my own heart,—who 
was returning to the colony from a successful expedition 
against the elephants. Together with a seasonable ad- 
dition to our stud, and soul-stirring accounts of what he 
had seen, we obtained from this gentleman the first un- 
welcome intelligence that Moselekatse was embroiled 
with the emigrant farmers. 

The following day we entered Kuruman, or New 
Litakoo, a lovely spot in the waste by which it is com- 
pletely environed, In this speck of civilisation, seeming 
as though it had been accidentally dropped into the very 
heart of the wide wilderness, we received a very cordial 
welcome from a missionary of the London Society—the 
Rev. Mr. Moffat,—whose children, amongst others, we 
had visited in Cape Town. To this excellent clergyman, 
who, together with his amiable lady, has devoted his life 
to the cause of Christianity, we were indebted, during 
our stay at Kuruman, for hospitality and kind which 





we shall never be enabled to repay. 





CHAPTER VIL | line from which we were receding. ‘The soil consisted 


From Kuruman to Little Chooi. | 


Twenty days had now elapsed without any tidings of | 
Andries, when at last that worthy follower of our for- 
tunes was seen approaching in equestrian order. Whilst, 
however, he had undoubtedly brought back the horses, 
he had contrived to render them unserviceable for sowe | 
weeks by galling their backs: and had besides sacriticed | 
the mare upon which he had set forth on his quest. Had 
the accounts that he gave of the privations he suffered on 
the road, and of his personal combats with surly Boors, 
who had opposed themselves to the fulfilment of his mis- 
sion, been correct, his claims to our everlasting gratitude 
might have been acknowledged ; but, unfortunately for | 
him, we subsequently discovered that they had no foun- | 
dation in truth ; and on the contrary, that having speed- | 
ily recovered the fugitives, he had embraced the oppor- | 
tunity of surreptitiously paying a visit to his mother, and 
some of his cronies who resided at a distance. 

Mr. Moffat confirmed the reports that we had heard 
from Captain Sutton respecting the attacks made upon 
the emigrant farmers by Moselekatse, of whose history 
it will be expected that I should here offer a brief outline. 
He is the despotic ruler of a powerful tribe called Abaka 
Zooloo, or Matabili. His father was a chieftain, whose 
territories lay at some distance to the north-eastward of 
Natal, but being attacked and totally defeated by a neigh- 
bouring tribe, he took refuge with Chaka, the Zooloo 
tyrant, (predecessor of Dingaan,) with whom he re- 
mained till his death in a servile state, resembling that of | 
the fingoes amongst the kafirs. Moselekatse, however, 
succeeded in gaining the favour and confidence of Chaka, | 
and in process of time was intrusted with the command | 
of an important military post, and the charge of a large | 
number of cattle. Seizing his opportunity he revolted, | 
and fled with his people and the booty towards the north 
west, eating up in his progress the several tribes which 
then occupied that country, and soon becoming so ex- | 
ceedingly formidable, that his very name inspired terror | 
through a vast region. Having completely subjugated | 
or destroyed every tribe from whose opposition he bad | 
any thing to dread, he ultimately selected the country 
near the sources of the Molopo and Moriqua Rivers for 
his permanent residence, where he now reigns, the ter- | 
ror of the surrounding nations. 

Bidding adieu to the worthy missionary, we resumed | 
our journey on the 29th of September, towards Mosega, | 
the capital of Moselekatse, distant about two hundred | 
miles in a north-easterly direction. As we were now | 
entering upon a country hitherto little explored, and, as 
fur as I know, only partially described by Mr. Campbell | 
on his journey towards Kurrechaine, I shall be excused | 
being a little more minute in my descriptions. 

The road from Kuruman to our intended halting | 
ground was so circuitous that we despatched the wagons | 
in advance, and rejoined them by a more direct route | 
accompanied by Andries, who, after all his achievements, | 
was not a little mortified at perceiving that the sorriest | 
horse of all had been reserved for him. Naturally of an | 
unassuming disposition, he humbly conceived himself 
entitled to the best: and thus disappointed, unhesitatingly 
declared his inability to show the way, which neverthe- 
less to his disgust we contrived to find for ourselves. 
The presentation of an old waistcoat in the evening, how- 
ever, had the effect of soothing his feelings. 

The next morning, a messenger arrived with letters 
for us from Mr. Moffat to the missionaries at Motito and | 
Mosega. A Bechuana gentleman of quality, 1o whom 
we had been introduced at Kuruman, came at the same | 
time with his two daughters, having conceived a desire | 
to join our mess as far as Motito, We had received a | 
bad character of this personage, but as far as our expe- | 
rience of him went, he was very orderly, and afforded a | 
fund of entertainment by his ridiculous attempts to col- | 
loquise in Dutch. His skin was blacker than a boot, and 
in texture resembled a rhinoceros hide: yet he studiously | 
interposed a parasol, composed of ostrich plumes, be- | 
twixt the sun and his nobility, leaving his little daugh- | 
ters to bestride a pack-bullock, and their complexions to 
take care of themselves. 

Our march was a very hot one, across measureless 
plains, vaulted over by a sea of pure and spotless azure, 
and bounded only by the distant horizon: the fading 
blue summits of the Kamhanni Mountains near the 
Kuruman, very slightly breaking the evenness of the 











| chiefly of red sand, abounding at intervals with long 
| coarse grass, which being dry, gave to the plains the de- 


lusive appearance of ripe corn-fields. Fourteen miles 
brought us to the Matluarin—a periodical river, with a 
few detached pools of hardly drinkable water—where 
bulrushes, and a scanty turf afforded barely sufficient 
pasture for the oxen. 

We had hitherto failed in our endeavours to obtain an 
interpreter to accompany us—the unly available person 
in that capacity being a Bechuana resiling at Motito, 
against whom we had been particularly warned by Cap- 
tain Sutton as a mischief maker; bot in default of a 
better, we had resolved, by the advice of Mr. Moffat, to 
entertain this man. [t unfortunately so happened, how- 
ever, that he passed through our camp during the night 
on his way to Litakoo, (whither be bad been de apatched 
by Mabura, chief of that place.) a circumstance which 
the Hottentots carefully concealed, from motives of their 
own, until he was far distant. 

The weather was piercingly cold when we resnmed 
our journey in the morning. Our people had for once 
taken the precaution of filling the casks, and we were 
thus enabled to obtain breakfast although we came to no 
water, About noon we also halted for balf an hour at 
a muddy pool, which the cattte drained to the dregs, 
whilst a sheep was being slaughtered to satisfy the crav- 
ings of our guest’s stomach, to the empty state of which 
he had repeatedly drawn our attention, altogether forget- 
ting that he had secured the lion’s share of a spring buck 
that I bad shot the preceding morning. 

During the early part of the day ovr road continued 
across a boundless ocean-like expanse, the surface being 
broken only by ant-hills, or occasional dwarf bushes, 
amongst which troops of ostriches were grazing. Pro- 
ceeding, we passed through many extensive areas of 
waving grass, and the countrs gradually became deco- 
rated with larger shrubs, bearing a profusion of yellow 
flowers. Occasionally, too, straggling clumps of mimosas, 
from ten to fifteen feet in height, resting like islands on 
the bosom of the sea of grass, afforded a pleasing relief. 
The day was intolerably hot, dusty, and disagreeable : 
we saw Motito indistinctly in the distant glase some 
hours before we reached it. This we did abovt sunset, 
having traveled altogether twenty-two miles. We were 


| immediately welcomed by Mr. Lemue, the Freneh mis- 


sionary, who, with his agreeable wife, evinced by great 
attention and kindness to vs, the gratification they ex- 
perienced from the arrival of two civilised strangers in 
the desert, in which, from motives of the highest natere, 
they have immured themselves. The elder of this in- 
teresting young couple did not appear to be more than 
twenty-two years of age, 

I bave not hitherto referred to the dress and appear- 
ance of the Bechuana tribes, of which the remnanis 
have been co!lected by the missionaries. Of the habili- 
ments of the men little need be said, as they bave gene- 
rally adopted a rude imitation of the European costume. 
The females, however, almost invariably retain the garb 
of their ancestors, The appearance of these ladies is 
masculine, and far from atiractive. Fat and grease of 
all kinds form their delight: their bodies and skin cloaks 
being also plentifully anointed with sibilo, a gray iron 
ore sparkling like mica, procured from mines im the 
neighboushood, which are visited from al} parts of the 
country. Their naturally woolly bair is twisted in emall 
cords, and matted with this substance into spparently 
metallic pendules, which being of equal length, assume 
the appearance of a skull-cap, or invested bowl! of steel. 
Tobacco having lately undergone considerable deprecia- 
tion by the introduction of the phlaunt—beads are the me- 
dium through which exchanges are vsually eficeted 
amongst the Bechuana. The more wealthy of their 
women are adorned with a profusion of these, hung in 
cumbrous coils round the waist and neck, along with 
ivory tooth-picks and gourd spufi-boxes: but even the 
indigent are not altogether without them. An apron 
of leather, cut :nto thin strips, and clotted with an accu- 
mulation of grease and filth, reaches to the ancles—and 
with a rude skin cloak and mocassins, completes the eos 
sume, 

We were subjected to continual interreptions from 
the visits and curiosity of crowds of these ladies, who 
appeered to have no domestic concerns to attend to: 
and, although the assertion may subject me to the aecu- 
sation of want of gallantry, I am compelled to state that 
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the effluvia arising trom their persons, which are not al- | 
ways tree trom vermin, was far from agreeable. Their | 
language, termed Sichuana, is exceedingly melodious. 
Few syllables enJ with a consonant, and the rema:kable 
abundance of vowels in liquids give it a smoothness of | 
sound to which both sexes do ample justice by the gentle 
tones of their voice. 

Early the following day our wagons were surrounded | 
by a tatterdemalion band of natives with skins and 
carosses*® tor sale. Foremost in the motley group was | 
Mahura, the Batlapi chiel—brother of Motbe, king of 
that trite—a portly personage of exceedingly forbidding 
manners and uaprepossessing exterior, He was habited | 
in a threadbare braided jacket and leathern Wowsers, with | 
a broad-brimmed white hat which obscured a large por- 
tion of kis sinister physioguomy. His A. D. C.—an- | 
other prominent figuie—had inducted his shriveled frame | 
into a green surtout and military chaco, being withal the 
least martial character I ever beheld. We made them 
propituatory offerings, and handed round the snuff-yox : 
but far from meeting our advances, they seemed disposed 
to quarrel, more especially when they discovered that we 
knew exactly how many yards of brass wire were es- 
teemed an equivalent for a caross. At length, finding it | 
impossible to come to terms, we closed our little shop, 
and were preparing to depart—when on a sign made by | 
Mabura, a tall gaunt savage pounced upou a drinking 
cup, and declared his wtention of retaining it in com- 
pensation for alleged injury to the fence of his field. 
Deaf to our remonstrances, he was moving off with his | 
prize, when Richardson seized it trom bim, and threw it | 
do the right owner. In the mean time another obtrusive 
savage deliberately seated himself on the pole of the 
wagon, from which he refused to move, although civilly | 
requested to make way for the oxen. In this posture uf 
ailairs { fuund it necessary to resort to personal violence, 
which so exasperated him that he sprung at me, bran- 
dishing his weapons, aad exclaiming that I had kicked 
fim on lis own premises. The clamour now became | 
fast and furieus, and the threatening atutudes ef our as- 
sailants obliged us to protrude the muzzles of two or 
three fowling-pieces frown the wagons, so as to bear upon 
their masses—when they instantly dispersed, leaving us 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to pur-ve our journey. : 
Muhura and Moselekatse are bitter foes, Shortly after 
Dr. Smiti's expedition arrived at Kuruman, the former, 
who had cartied off several bead of cattle trom the Ma- 
tabili, expressed his determination of opposing the doc- 
dor’s advance—a threat watch he did not however carry | 
into execution. From that period, until within a few 
days of our arrival at Motito, ths boaster, dreading the 
venge ince of Moselekatse, had ignominivusly concealed 
himseli—now, for the first time, venturing from his 
hiding-place. Beture we had proceeded many miles, a | 
savage, breathless with haste, wet us as if by accident, 
and implored the wagon-drivers to turn back—represent- 
ing Meselekatse as bighly incensed—and stating that 
that prince had attacked a party of farmers with great 
slaughter, and that the same fate awaited us I we ad- 
vanced farther into bis territory. He then decamped, 
leaving every face blank with dismay. We instantly 
suspected that the whole was a plot of Mahura’s, and it 
had the effect he desired of creating such a panic among 
the people, that they positively retused to advance an- | 
vther step. Andries was the first to declare this deter- 
mination, repeating (he savage’s story with filly exagge- 
rations ef bis own, and contidently predicting an attack 
during the night. The spirtts of the bolder were damped 
by the gloomy forebodings of the more cowardly, nor 
would they have proceeded if John April bad not fur- 
tunately, thoagh uowarrantably, presumed to broach the 
grog-cark during the night: getting so drunk himsel‘, 
that we were obliged to leave him to come on behind, | 
whilst the rest became sufficiently courageous to resume 
the journey in the dark—not, however, until they had | 
brokea the pole of the wagon, which we soon replaced, | 
As the mnorning’s dawn slowly withdrew the curtain | 
from the landscape, we perceived the aspect of the coun- 
try completely changed. Instead of the dreary waste 
over which we had lately passed, we might now imagine 
ourselves in an extensive park, A lawa, level as @ 
billiard table, was every where spread with a soft carpet 
of luxuriant green grass, spangled with flowers, and 
shaded by spreading mokaalue—a large species of acacia] 





t Acacia Giraffe, 


* Vide note at chapter V. 
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which forms the favourite food of the giraffe. The | 


gaudy yellow blossoms with which these remarkable 
trees were covered, yielded an aromatic and overpower- 
ing perfume—while sinall troops of striped quaggas or 
wild asses, and of brindled gnoos, which were for the 
first time to be seen through the forest, enlivened the 
scene. After traveling four hours we reached Little 
Chooi, an extensive salt lake, surrounded by troops of 
ostriches and spring-bucks, attracted thither by the luxu- 
riant, yet crisp and sour grass, which our cattle refused 
to eat—and by a small pond of intolerably alkaline wa- 


| ter, which we found it impossible to purify. 


Several armed natives of the Barolong and Batlaroo 
tribes, branches of the Bechuana, visited us fo the pur- 
pose of begging muchuko, or tobacco, causing great con- 
sternation by their approach. Poor Richard in particular, 
who till yesterday had considered himself a perfect 
Bayard “sans peur et sans reproche,”” had been rapidly 
sinking since the affair of the flying savage, and now 
felt convinced that the threatened attack was at hand. 
Enveloped in a great coat, with a red worsted nightcap 
on his raven pate, and pouring out a flood of smoke 
from a broken clay pipe which garnished one corner of 
his mouth, he sat on the box of the baggage-wagon look- 
ing the very picture of despair—and as he tuought of 
his fat wife and helpless family, with the improbability 
of his ever seeing them again, his feelings quite over- 
powered him, and he wept aloud. Never was the heart 
of a hen partridge concealed beneath so bushy and so 
black a beard. We incontinently dubbed him Caur de 
Lion, and he bore the surname ever afterwards. 


—>-— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


From Little Chooi to the Meritsane River. 


The true zebra* is exclusively confined to mountain- 
ous regions, from which it rarely if ever descends: but 
the extensive plains of Southern Africa abound with 
two distinct species of the same genus, the quagya, 
and the striped quagga or Burchell’s zebra.¢ ‘These differ 
little from each other in point of shape or size, both 
baving the tail and ears of the horse, whilst the zebra 
has those of the ass. Of a pale red colour, the quagga 
is faintly striped only on the head and neck—but 
Burchell’s zebra is adorned over every part of the body 
with broad black bands, which beautifully contrast with 
a pale yellow ground. The gnoo and the common 
quagga delighting in the sam situations, not unire- 
quently herd together—but I have seldom seen Burchell’s 
zebra unaccompanied by troops of the brindled gnoo,s— 
an animal differing materially from its brother of the 
same genus, from which, though scarcely less ungainly, 
it is readily distinguishable at a great distance by its 
black mane and tail, more elevated withers, and clumsier 
action. 

We were preparing to leave Chooi, when a party of 
Griquas arrived with three wagons. They had been 
hunting giraffes on the Molopo, and having expended 
their ammunition, were returning to Daniel's Kuil with 
the spoils, Their horses and oxen were perfect skeletons, 
and their wagons literally tumbling to pieces. Tireless 
wheels were lashed together with strips of raw hide, and 
festoons of sun-dried meat, termed diltong, occupied the 
place of the awning; whilst a number of filthy women 
and children were stowed away with an odoriferous mé- 
lange of garbage and fat. These people had approached 
to the western limit of Moselekatse’s territory without 
molestation—a circumstance which seemed to inspire 
our timid followers with confidence. Large parties are 
annually formed for the purpose of hunting the came- 
leopard and eland—the fiesh of these animals being held 
in great estimation, and the skins applied to the manu- 
facture of shoes, and a variety of other uses. We would 
gladly have purchased some of the miserable horses, but 
the owners declined receiving any thing in exchange but 
guopowder, which we could not have given without in- 
curring the risk of twelve months’ imprisonment on our 
return to the colony, although a single pound would have 
given us the choice of the stud. 

Afier crossing the Saltpan, we passed a long line of 
pit-falls used for entrapping game. Upwards of sixty 
of these were dug close together in a treble line; a high 


* Equus Zebra. 
+ Equus Burchelli. 


+ Equus Quagga. 
§ Catoblepas Gorgon. 


thorn fence extending in the form of a crescent a mile on 
either side, in such a manner that gnoos, quaggas, and 
other animals might easily be driven into them, They are 
carefully concealed with grass, and their circumscribed 
dimensions render escape almost impossible. Heaps of 
whitened bones bore ample testimony to the destruction 
they had occasioned. 

We now entered upon the Chooi Desert, an extensive 
flat, denuded of trees—broken occasionally by low ridges, 
but still remarkable for its scorched and sterile uniformi- 
ty. After traveling twenty miles across this “region of 
emptiness, howling and drear,” we reached Loharon, at 
which there was a prospect of obtaining water, but un- 
fortunately the only tank in the country was exhausted, 
The small supply that we had brought in the wagons 
was barely drinkabl- even in cofiee ; but our suflerings 
were nothing compa.ed with those of the unhappy oxen, 
which, although tired to death with the sultry march, ran 
franticly in quest of some pool where they might slake 
their thirst—making the air resound with :beir mournful 
lowings. During the night the hyenas, attracted by the 
smell of our mutton, actually devoured a spring-buck 
within the limits of our camp. 

As we advanced, the game became hourly more abun- 
dant, although still exceedingly wild. Groups of harte. 
beests,* quaggas, and brindled gnovos, were every where 
to be seen—the sleek variegated coats of the two former 
species sparkling in the rays of the sun; and the fierce 
little eyes of the latter glistening like fire beneath their 
shaggy forelocks. A short chase was sufficient to seal 
the fate of three quaggas—all males, averaging thirteen 
hands high. During the run I had not seen a human 
being, and fancied myself alone ; but I had scarcely dis. 
mounted to secure my game, when a woolly head pro- 
| truded itself from every bush, and in an instant I was 
surrounded by thirty Barolongs, who having by signs 
expressed their approbation of my performance, proceed- 
ed to devour the carcass with the greatest avidity— 
greedily drinking the blood, rubbing the fat upon their 
bodies, and not leaving so much even as the entrails for 
the birds of prey. 

Our unfortunate cattle had now tasted no water for 
six and thirty hours, and we resolved to travel day and 
night in search of this necessary of life. ‘The sun at 
length departed, darkness overtook us, and no moon suc- 
ceeded to guide our course; when, by a singular instinct, 
the two horses that we had obtained from Captain Sut- 
ton, and which were consequently acquainted with the 
road—suddenly separated themselves from us, and gal- 
loped off. Following them ap, the screaming of water 
fowl sounded like music in our ears, and we had the 
gratification of perceiving a pond of mephitic water a 
litle to the right of the road. Both man and beast ap- 
peared simultaneously apprised of the cheering discovery 
—water was the universal cry—the Hottentots rushed 
to the edge of the pund, and throwing themselves on 
their faces, swallowed large quantities—indifferent to the 
crowd of horses, oxen, and sheep, which followed close 
upon their heels. ‘The oxen in the wagons were with 
difficulty restrained until the yokes had been removed, 
when, impatient of their burning thirst, they also rushed 
headlong into the now muddy pool. 

An accident deprived us of the handsome dog that we 
had obtained from Brother Mark Graaff, the itinerant 
tutor: no bush presenting itself which could shelter 
him for a moment during the long march, from the 
scorching rays ef a vertical sun, he had sought an asy- 
lum beneath the wagon, the wheel of which passed over 
his body. For many days past the feet of our canine 
companions had suflered grea from their contract with 
the beated earth; and, in some instances, had become 
perfectly raw. Ever and anon the unfortunate animals 
would voluntarily present a paw, and, with a supplicating 
whine, solicit another dressing of the tar and fat com- 
position used for greasing the axletrees—from the appli- 
cation of which they experienced temporary relief. 

In order to recruit the exhausted strength of the oxen, 
we halted a day at Great Chooi, another extensive salt 
lake, which we reached early the following morning. 
No pen can describe the scene that here took place. The 
Hottentots, having first mutinied against Richardson, 
deputed Andries—who advanced to me with a step of 
defiance—to acquaint me with their determination not 
to obey his orders: the contracts at Graaff Reinet having 


* Acronotus Caama. 
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to save trouble, been made in my name only. The 
discussion having been suppressed by me, led to a dis- 
agreement among themselves; they fought with incon- 
ceivable fary for half an hour, and were with difficulty 
prevented from murdering each other, With blood 
streaming from many a ghastly wound, they at length 
retired to ablute themselves, and returned better friends 
than ever. The engagement had been witnessed by a 
rly of savages, who carried umbrellas of ostrich 
feathers, twisted round a long stick so as to resemble the 
nodding plames of a hearse. In bonour of their own 
courageous bearing, the Hottentots purchased a number 
of these for a small piece of tobacco, and binding them 
rouod their hats, strutted forth knights of the sable 
plume. 
a And here, for the reader’s especial information, [ must 
be permitted to cast a little light upon the primitive mode 
in which transactions of a commercial nature are con- 
ducted by barter amongst these illiterate tribes, who, it 
may be supposed, are bat imperfectly conversant with 
the rules of arithmetic. The savage, having spread on 
the ground his caross, (which, be it known, is most com- 
monly composed of the skins of the jackal, or wild cat, 
curiously sewu together with the animal’s sinew,) a 
piece of tobacco a span in length, a small string of 


beads, an ell of brass wire, a button, or some other com- | 


modity equally valuable, is carefully placed upon the 
head of each skin composing the upper row. Having 
satisfied his suspicions as to the fairness of the proceed- 


animals, however, proving that they had been recently 
inhabited. During the whole of this and the following 
day we saw no human being, a circumstance which I 
note here, because it added in no small degree to the 
troubles I am about to detail. 

On the morning of the 9th October, when the wagons 
had started on their way to the Meritsane River, our 
next stage, I turned off the road in pursvit of a troop of 
brindled gnoos, and presently came up»n another, which 
was joined by a third still larger—then by a vast herd of 
zebras, and again by more gnoos, with sassaybys* and 
hartebeests, pouring down from every quarter, until the 
landscape literally presented the appearance of a moving 
mass of game. Their incredible numbers so impeded 
their progress, that I had no difficulty in closing with 
them, dismounting as opportunity offered, firing both 
barrels of my rifle into the retreating phalanx, and leav- 
ing the ground strewed with the slain. Still unsatisfied, 
I could not resist the temptation of mixing with the 
fugitives, loading and firing, until my jaded horse sud- 
denly exhibited symptoms of distress, and shortly after- 
wards was unable to move. At this moment I discovered 
that I had dropped my pocket compass, and being un- 
willing to lose so valuable an ally, I turned loose my 
steed to graze, and retraced my steps several miles with- 
out success; the prints of my horse’s hoofs being at 
length lost in those of the countless herds which had 
crossed the plain. Completely absorbed in the chase, I 
had retained but an imperfect idea of my locality; but 





ing by the most irksome scrutiny, the vender suddenly 
makes up his mind, and closes the negotiation by grecdi- 
ly scraping together the equivalent, with which he im- 
mediately makes off in triumph, leaving the happy 
purchaser in undisturbed possession of his bargain. By 
virtue of six yards of pig-tail, and a suitable stock of 
patience, it is practicable to become the proprietor of a 
caross, which, in a European market, would realise 
from fifty to a hundred rix dollars. ‘T'raders, or smouches, 
as they are called by the colonists, constantly visit Lata- 
koo and its neighbourhood, and often proceed to a con- 
siderable distance beyond it into the interior, for the 
purpose of thus collecting ivory and peltries for the Cape 
market; availing themselves of the opportunity of sup- 
plying the farmers and missionaries lying iu their out- 
ward route, with the portable luxuries of life. We were 
constantly taxed with being itinerant pediers, the pro- 


fession of a gentleman being quite unknown in the! descended in multitudes, but no woolly-headed negro | 


colony. It must, however, be observed, that the field 
for traffic is extremely limited, and that fortunes are 
rarely made. 

The scattered inhabitants of this part of the country 
are the remnants of varioys Bechuana tribes, which have 
been conquered by Moselekatse—and consist principally 
of the Baralong, Wangkets, Batlapi, and Baharootzi. 
These poor wretches live in small communities, and, 
being destitute of cattle, depend entirely for subsistence 
on locusts, or such game as chance may direct to their 
pitfalls, Crowds of them, attracted by prey, now hovered 
around me in my hunting expeditions, which were here 


particularly successful; und having obtained a supply of 


meat, with the luxuries of snuff and tobacco, for which 
they were constantly begging, under the denominations 
of lishuena and muchuko, they composed themselves to 
sleep, appearing to be in the enjoyment of as much hap- 
piness as man in a state of mere animal existence pro- 
bably ever attains. Our little band was also instinctively 
attended by a host of hungry vultures, who, little dis- 


carrion scavengers with hyenas and jackals. Wheeling 
in circles high above our heads, like small specks in the 
firmament, these voracious birds were ever ready to 
pounce upon game that- might be shot, or upon the car- 
casses of oxen that perished on the road—devouring the 
largest bodies with a promptitude truly surprising. 

We had now crossed the vovaried level expanse of 
the Chooi Desert, and were entering upon a country 





|. returning to my horse, I led him in what I believed to 


be a northeasterly direction, knowing, from a sketch of 


| the country which had been given me by cur excellent 
| friend Mr. Moffat, and which, together with drawing 
materials, I carried about me, that that course would | 


eventually bring me to the Meritsane. After dragging 


| my weary horse nearly the whole of the day under a 
| burning sun, my flagging spirits were at length revived | 
| by the appearance of several villages. 


Under other cir- 
| cumstances, I should have avoided intercourse with their 
| inhospitable inmates, but dying with thirst, I eagerly 


| entered each in succession, and to my inexpressible dis- | 
The same evidence | 
existing of their having been recently inhabited, I shot a | 


| appointment, found them deserted. 


| bartebeest, in the hope that the smell of meat would as 
| usual attract some straggler to the spot. Butno. The 
| keer-sighted vultures, that were my only attendants, 


| appeared to dispute the prey. In many of the trees I 
observed large thatched houses resembling haystacks: 
and under the impression that these had been erected i% 


now, entertained a very incdequate conception. 





| which I was in search. 


| Those only who have suffered as I did during this 
turbed by the presence of man, divided the office of | day from prolonged thirst, can form a competent idea of | 


| the del'ght, and I may add energy, afforded me by the 
| first draught of the putrid waters of the Meritsane, 
| They equally invigorated my exhausted steed, whom | 
mounted immediately, and cantered up the bank of the 
river, in order, if possible, to reach the wagons before 
dark. The banks are precipitous—the channel deep, 
broken, and rocky; clusters of reeds and long grass in- 
dicating those spots which retain the water during the 


which, though equally remarkable for its sameness of hot months. It was with no small difficulty, after cross- 


appearance, presented a different character. 
sandy flats, with a substratum of lime, were uniformly 
covered with mokaala trees, low thorn bushes, and long 
grass, interspersed with numerous dry tanks; but no 
hill or conspicuous object that could direct the footsteps 
of a wanderer. Befure reaching the Siklagole River, 
Wwenty-two miles, we passed many extensive villages 
totally deserted; rede earthen vessels, fragments of 
ostrich egg-shells, and portions of the skins of wild 
No. 20.—parT 11.—1839. 


Immense | ing the river, that I foreed my way through the broad 


belt of tangled bushes which margined the edge. The 
moonless night was fast closing around, and my weary 
borse again began to droop. The lions, commencing 
their nightly prowl, were roaring in all directions, and 
no friendly fire or beacon presenting itself to my view, 
the only alternative was to bivouac where I was, and to 





* Acronotus Lunata. ¢ Loxia Socia. 





so singular a position by the natives as a measu € of se- | 
curity against the lions, whose recent tracks [ distin.guish- 
ed in every direction, I ascended more than one in the 
hope of at least finding some vessel containing water. 
Alas! they proved to be the habitations of large com- 
munities of social grosbeaks,t these winged republicans, 
of whose architecture and magnificent edifices I had, till 
Faint 
and bewildered, my prospects vegan to brighten as the 
shadows of evening lengthened. Large troops of ostriches 
| running in one direction, plainly indicated that I was 
approaching water: and immediately afterwards I struck 
| into a path impressed with the foot-marks of women and 
| children—svon arriving at a nearly dry river, which, | 
tunning east and west, I at once concluded to be that of | 


| 
| 


renew my search in the morning. Kindling a fire, 
formed a thick bush into a pretty secure hut, by cutting 
away the middle, and clesing the entrance with thorns ; 
and having knee-haltered* my horse to prevent bis stray- 
ing, I proceeded to dine upon a Guinea-fow! that I had 
killed, comforting myself with anvther draught of agua 
pura. The monarchs of the forest roared incessantly, 
and so alarmed my horse, that I was obliged repeatedly 
to fire my rifle to give him confidence. It was piercingly 
cold, and all my fuel being expended, I suffered as much 
from chill as I had during»the day from the scorching 
heat. About three o’clock, completely overcome by 
fatigue, I could keep my eyes open no longer, and com- 
mending myself to the protecting care of Providence, 
fell into a profound sleep. 


——— 
CHAPTER IX. 
Hunting at Meritsane. 


On opening my eyes, my first thought was of my 
horse. I started from my heathy bed in the hope of 
finding him where I had last seen him, but his place was 
empty. I roamed every where in search of him, and 
ascended trees which offered a good lookout, but be was 
no where to be seen. It was more than probable he had 
been eaten by lions, and I had almost given up the 
search in despair, when I at length found his foot-mark, 
and traced him to a deep hollow near the river, where 
he was quietly grazing. The night’s rest, if so it could 
be called, had restored him to strength, and I pursued 
my journey along the bank of the river, which I now 
recrossed opposite to the site of some former scene of 
strife, marked by numerous human skeletons, bleached 
by exposure. A little further on I disturbed a large 
lion, which walked slowly off, occasionally stopping and 
looking over his: shoulder, as he deliberately ascended 
the opposite bank. In the course of half an hour, I 
reached the end of the dense jungle, and immediately 
discovered the wagon road ; but as I could detect no re- 
cent traces upon it, I turned to the southward, and after 
riding seven or eight miles in the direction of Siklagole, 
had the unspeakable satisfaction of perceiving the wa- 
gons drawn up under a large tree in the middle of the 
plain. The discharge of my rifle at a little distance had 
relieved the anxiety of my companion and followers, 
who, during the night, had entertained the most gloomy 
forebodings on my account, being convinced that I had 
either been torn piecemeal by lions, or speared by the 
assagais of the cannibais! A cup of coflee was imme- 
diately offered me, which, as I had scarce’y tasted nou- 
rishment for thirty hours, proved highly grateful ; and I 
learned that Richardson had been obliged to halt in the 
plain the preceding night, in consequence of the great 
length of the march, and the darkness overtaking him. 
This accounted for my not meeting him on the river 
bank, which we again reached in about two hours, en- 
camping under a grove of spreading mokaala trees. 

Both the Sikiagole and the Meritsane take their 
source in the low range of hills called Kunuana, consi- 
derably to the eastward of the point where we crossed 
them ; and, joining about the same distance to the west- 
ward, empty themselves into the Molopo. Near their 
confluence the camp of Mr. Bain, a trader to whose 
name I have already alluded, was attacked in 1834 by 
Moselekatse. A party of marauding Gricuas, whom he 
had imprudently taken with him to assist in hunting, 
entered the territories of that prince, and succeeded in 
capturing several head of cattle, with which they had 
made good their retreat. A large party of warriors, how- 
ever, overtook them when within sight of the camp; 
nearly all the followers fled in disorder on the first alarm, 
leaving their master to shift for himself, who, finding the 
camp surrounded, and resistance vain, jumped on his 
horse, and, accompanied by four of kis people, narrowly 
escaped with life, by riding through and killing some of 
the assailants. After traveling several days, and sufler- 
ing dreadfully from want of food and water, the party 
reached Motito nearer dead than alive. 

The reports of four savages of the Batlapi tribe, who 
joinedetis yesterday, determined us to halt a day for the 
purpose of hunting. Richardson and myself left the 


ow 





* Knee-haltering is the colonialymethod of securing a 
horse when turned out to graze; @ feathern thong at. 





tached to the neck, is passed round the knee, and tied. 
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wagons at daybreak, attended by these men, and cross- 
ing the river, took a northwesterly direction through a 


— - ey 


park of magnificent camel-thorn trees, many of which | 


were groaning under the huge nests of the social gros- 


beak; whilst others were decorated with green clusters | 


of misletoe, the bright scarlet berries of which were 
highly ornamental. We soon perceived large herds of 
guaggas and brindled gnoos, which continued to join 


each other, until the whole plain seemed alive. The | 
clatter of their hoofs was perfectly astounding, and I | 


could compare it to nothing but to the din of a tremen- 
dous charge of cavalry, or the rushing of a mighty 


tempest. I could not estimate the accumulated numbers | 


at less than fifteen thousand; a great extent of country 
being actually checkered black and white with their con- 
gregated masses. As the panic caused by the report of 
our rifles, extended, clouds of dust hovered over them ; 
and the long necks of troops of ostriches were also to 


be seen, towering above the heads of their less gigantic | 
neighbours, and sailing past with astonishing rapidity. | 


Groups of purple sassay bys, and brilliant red and yellow 
hartebeests, likewise lent their aid to complete the pic- 
ture, which must have been seen to be properly under- 
stood, and which beggars all attempt at description. The 
savages kept in our wake, dexterously despatching the 
wounded gnoos by a touch on the spine with the point 
of an assagai, and instantly covering up the carcasses 
with bushes, to secure them from the voracity of the 
vultures, which hung about us like specks in the firma- 
ment, and descended with the velocity of lightning, as 
each discharge of our artillery gave token of prey. As 
we proceeded, two strange figures were perceived stand- 
ing under the shade of a tree; these we instantly knew 
to be elands,* the savages at the same moment exclaim- 
ing with evident delight, Impoofo, Impoofo, and pressing 
our horses to the utmost speed, we found ourselves for 
the first time at the heels of the largest and most beauti- 
ful species of the antelope tribe. Notwithstanding the 
unwieldy shape of these animals, they had at first great- 
ly exceeded the speed of our jaded horses, but being 
pushed, they soon separated; their sleek coats turned 
first blue and then white with froth; the foam fell from 
their mouths and nostrils, and the perspiration from their 
sides. Their pace gradually slackened, and with their 
full brilliant eyes turned imploringly towards us, at the 
end of a mile, each was laid low by a single ball. They 
were young bulls, measuring upwards of seventeen hands 
at the shoulder. 

I was engaged in making a sketch of the one I had 


shot, when the savages came up, and in spite of all my | 


remonstrances, proceeded with cold-blooded ferocity to 
stab the unfortunate animal, stirring up the blood and 
shouting with barbarous exultation, as it issued from 
each newly inflicted wound, regardless of the eloquent 
and piteous appeal, expressed in the beautiful clear black 
eye of the mild and inoffensive eland. 

In size and shape, the body of the male eland resem- 


bles that of a well-conditioned Guzerat ox, not unfre- | 


quently attaining the height of nineteen hands, and 
weighing two thousand pounds. The head is strictly 
that of the antelope, light, graceful, and bony, with a 
pair of magnificent straight horns, about two feet in 
length, spirally ringed, and pointed backwards. A broad 
and deep dewlap, fringed with brown hair, reaches to 
the knee. The colour varies considerably with the age, 
being dun in some, in others an ashy blue with a tinge 
of ochre; and in many also, sandy gray approaching to 
white. The flesh is esteemed by all classes in Africa, 
above that of any other animal; in grain and colour it 
resembles beef, but is better tasted, and more delicate, 
possessing a pare game flavour, and the quantity of fat 
with which it is interlarded is surprising, greatly exceed- 
ing that of any other game guadruped with which I am 
acquainted. ‘The female is smaller and of slighter form, 
with less ponderous horns. The stoutest of our savage 
atiendants could with difficulty transport the head of the 
eland to the wagons, where one of the Hottentots had 
just arrived with the carcass of a sassayby that he had 
dragged a considerable distance, assisted by upwards of 
twenty savages, These men were no sooner made ac- 
quainted with the occurrences of the morning, than they 
set off at speed upon the tracks of our horses, and were 
presently out of sight. About sunset the party returned, 
gorged to the throats, and groaning under an external 


* Boselaphus Oreas. 
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load of flesh, which, having been unable to consume, 
| they had hung round their necks. 
About midnight an unusaal commotion caused us to 
| start from our sleep. ‘I'he whole of the cattle had burst 
through the thorn fence by which they were surrounded, 
and, panic-stricken, were blindly charging they knew not 
whither; oxen, horses, and sheep, tumbling headlong 
| over the wagon poles, and over each other, in indescriba- 
ble confusion. The night was intensely dark, and all 
the fires had gone out—Cceur de Lion had clambered on 
| to the top of the baggage wagon, and was screaming 
like a woman, whilst each Hottentot was discharging 
his gun, loaded with ball, in any direction that the muz- 
zle might happen to have assumed. The horses were 
the least alarmed, and after floundering about in the 
| dark for some time, we succeeded in recovering all but 
one ; but every endeavour to reclaim the oxen and sheep 
proving abortive, we retired again to rest, having first 
| ascertained, by the light of a candle, that the consterna- 
tion had been occasioned by three lions that had entered 
| the fold and slain two of the sheep. 
At daybreak, both Hottentots and savages were de- 
| spatched on the tracks of the fugitives. Some of the 
savages shortly returned with the sheep, several more 
having, however, been devoured by lions; but the former 
| did not make their appearance until noon, when they 
informed us that the oxen had divided into two parties, 
and, being dreadfully alarmed, would not stop in all pro- 
hability until they should reach the Kuruman; adding, 
that if we wished to recover them, each Hottentot must 
be provided with a horse and a supply of ammunition. 
Knowing from sad experience the fate that awaited our 
steeds, upon whose well being our sport entirely de- 
| pended, we resisted the application; upon which all but 
| Claas and Ethaldur begged to throw up their commis- 
| sions. No one had any complaint to allege except April, 
| who objected to the fatness of the mutton, and Andries, 
| who felt aggrieved by a threat of retribution extended at 
| Chooi. The latter looked particularly black, and it was 
not until after he had been despatched with Cobus on 
horseback in quest of the oxen, that we discovered him 
to have been the instigator of a plot, which had been 
| joined by all, to desert us in the wilderness, and return 
| to the colony with the horses and whatever eise they 
| could lay their hands upon. 
Apprehensive of another attack from lion: we moved 
in the afternoon to the opposite side of the « «ver, draw- 
ing up the wagons on the tops of a hillock, in such a 
| manner as to flank the cattle enclosure—an arrangement 

which we ever afterwards observed. Our friends the 
| Batlapi returned about sunset with the oxen, which they 
| had found twelve miles off, a piece of service for which, 

according to agreement, they were rewarded with a yard 
| of tobacco and a tinder box. Cobus and Andries also 

came back during the night, having galled the backs of 
| both the horses, without obtaining any tidings of the 
| lost one. The whole of the following day was passed 
in fruitless endeavours to recover the truant, and it was 
| not until six months afterwards, that we ascertained he 
| had returned to the farm on which he had been bred in 
| the New Hantam, a distance of five hundred miles. 


—_—e 
CHAPTER X. 
From Meritsane to Mimori, and hunting on the Molopo. 


Continuing our journey on the 14th October, twenty- 
eight miles, through a beautiful country abounding with 
trees and grass, we reached the Lotlokane, the shallow 
channel of a periodical river, said in the rainy season to 
contribute its mite to the Molopo, which it joins at some 
distance to the westward, At this season it was per- 
fectly dry ; but we had fortunately found a small pool 
of water on the road, at which we break fasted, after kill- 
ing several hartebeests and sassaybys. The skins of 
both these animals, and especially of the latter, are in 
great demand amongst the savages, for kobos, or fur 
cloaks—both on account of their brilliant colour and 
their supple nature. They are cured by means of con- 
tinval rubbing, stretching, and scraping; and for this 
purpose are constantly carried about, and referred to as 
an amusement in moments of leisure. The operation 
is rendered less tedious by the constant addition of 
greuse: and less irksome, by savage howlings and grunt- 
ings, intended to pass current for singing. 

The sassayby, or crescent-horned antelope, and the 








caama, or hartebeest, are both members of the Acrono. 
tine group, and are alike remarkable for their elevated 
withers, drooping hind quarters, and. triangular form, 
The colour of the former is purple violet, and of the 
latter bright orange ; their legs and faces being eccen. 
trically marked, as if with the brush of a sign painter; 
and their horns placed on the very summit of the head, 
upon a prolongation of the frontal Lone, instead of above 
the eyes as in most other antelopes. Their brain, as 
well as that of the gnoo, is filled with large white mag. 
gots—a phenomenon, of which, until I had received 
ocular evidence, I could not help being skeptical, 

Rations of flour were here first served out to the fol- 
lowers, in the measure of three quarters of a pound of 
meal to each man, and were continued daily during the 
rest of the journey. In the morning four savages volun. 
teered to show us a rhinoceros, We accompanied them 
amongst ruined stone kraals of great extent, situated to 
the left of the road, and so overgrown with thorn bushes, 
that we were not unfrequently obliged to exchange an 
erect for a stooping posture, and at times even to travel 
on our hands and knees. We found nothing, however, 
but a pack of wild dogs* that had just hunted down a 
hartebeest. Like the wild dogs of India, these animals 
take the field in organised packs, and by their perseve- 
rance seldom fail to weary out the swiftest antelepe. Of 
a slender form, the general colour is ocherous yellow, 
blotched and brindled with dingy black. ‘The ears are 
Jarge and semicircular: the muzzle and face black, and 
the tail bushy like that of a fox. 

During the day we passed another extensive stone 
town, which once contained its “busy thousands,” but 
now presvuts a heap of ruins. The walls extend more 
than a mile on each side of the road; and the plain on 
which it is constructed, is thickly covered with a species 
of wild basil, yielding an aromatic scent when crushed 
under the foot. We had scarcely passed this, when the 
lightning began to flash, and tremendous peals of thun. 
der burst over our heads. A black cloud that had sud- 
denly formed, then emptied its contents upon us; the 
rain pouring down like a sluice for five minutes, and 
obliging us to seek shelter in the wagons. Ceasing as 
abruptly as it commenced, we passed on at once to 
parched and dusty land, from a tract which had in an 
instant become covered with pools of water. 

It was nearly dark when we reached the Molopo, a 
few miles below its source. This river, which forms the 
western boundary of Moselekatse’s territory, exhibits a 
broad shallow bed, covered with turf, traversed by a deep 
stream about ten yards wide, completely overgrown with 
high reeds. The soil on both sides is black, spread with 
luxuriant grass, and detached clamps of acacia. We 
crossed, and encamped on the northern bank, under a 
solitary tree, around which was a ready-made fence for 
the cattle. During the night, the obtrusive visit of a 
hippopotamus—of which amphibious animals there are 
abundance in the river—caused great consternation: 
Richard screaming, and the Hottentots expending their 
ball cartridge as usual. 

The two following days were spent in hunting the 
eland and gemsbok.t The latter, which is doubtless the 
animal from which the delineations of the fabulous uni- 
corn have descended, is one of the most magnificent 
antelopes in the universe. Although common in Nama- 
qua-land, it is rare in this part of the country, and we 
were fortunate in finding three, one of which I succeeded 
in riding down: nearly, however, sacrificing my best 
horse in the arduous achievement. The oryx is about 
the size of an ass, and nearly of the same ground co- 
lour, with a black list stripe down the back and on each 
flank; white Jegs, variegated with black bands; and a 
white face, marked with the figure of a black nose-band 
and bead-stall. Its copious black tail literally sweeps 
the ground: a mane reversed, and a ‘tuft of flowing 
black hair on the breast, with a pair of straight slender 
horns, (common to both sexes,) three feet in length, and 
ringed at the base, completing the portrait. During the 
chase, I passed under the noses of three rbinoceroses, 
which, on my return, I was unable to find. Richardson 
had fallen in with a troop of five lions, one of which he 
wounded, but being deserted by the Hottentots, was un- 
able to follow among the brushwood ; and my horse was 
so completely exhausted, that I was obliged to drag him 
heme, carrying the saddle myself. 





* Hyena Venatica. ¢ Oryx Capensis,_. 
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“Prodigious swarms of locusts passed over head to the 
eastward during the greater part of the day, and were 
followed by such dense flights of birds as almost to 
darken the air, The springhaan-vogel, (locust bird,) as 
the latter is called by the colonists, is about the size of a 
swallow, with numerous speckles like the starling, and 
js said to subsist almost exclusively upon the destructive 
insects with which it literally vies in point of numbers. 
The ravages committed by the locust, whose desolating 
visits have been the theme of naturalists and historians 
in all ages, have too probably been witnessed by the ma- 
jority of my Indian readers; but Africa, more especially 
the northern parts of it, would appear to be a quarter of 
the globe even more frequently and more severely sub- 
‘ected to the scourge of their inroads than Asia. Often 
have the lands on the frontier of the colony been totally 
laid waste by their migratory swarms, which, as usual, 
have been followed by ail the horrors of famine; whilst 
to the wandering Bushman, who has neither flocks nor 
herds to perish for lack of nourishment—no garden nor 
corn fields of which to lament the devastation, the in- 
trosion, so appalling to the grazier and agriculturist, 
proves a source of joy rather than of sorrow. Follow- 
ing up their devouring hosts, he feeds upon them as they 
advance, and preserving also a large quantity for future 
emergencies, finds in the insect army a ready and ample 
compensation for the wild game which has been com- 
pelled to abandon the ravaged pastures of the wilder- 
ness. ‘Their hereditary enemies are also numerous ; 
almost every animal, domestic as well as wild, contri- 
butes to their destruction—fowls, horses, oxen, sheep, 
and antelopes, alike swallowing them with the greatest 
avidity. 

The night of the 17th was rainy and tempestuous ; 
and the lions, never failing to take advantage of such an 
opportunity, prowled round the camp, roaring in concert 
with the sighing of the reeds, which so alarmed the cat- 
tle that they thrice broke loose, and were recovered with 
difiealty. There was nothing, however, to prevent our 
resuming our journey in the morning, the thirsty earth 
having completely absorbed the deluge that had fallen. 
Our road lay across a plain, with isolated groves of 
acacia, and we frequently passed over a solid pavement 
of granite. Visiting the scene of the occurrence de- 
tailed above, and searching amongst a low belt of wooded 
hillocks, which skirted a part of the road, I found a fine 
fat eland, which I drove into the plain, and, assisted by 
Richardson, brought up to the wagons, and then de- 
spatched, the caravan being immediztely halted. We 
frequently afterwards adopted this plan, which saved the 
trouble of carrying the meat from a distance; and the 
unfortunate animal once blown, was much more ma- 
nageable than a Smithfield ox. 

Andries having donned his best apparel, here pro- 
posed to proceed on horseback to Mosega, in order to 
apprise the king of our approach—an offer which we 
gladly accepted: From this point, the summits of dis- 
tant ranges of hills could be distinguished, across ex- 
tensive plains covered with grass waving to the breeze, 
whieh stretcbed away to the northward and eastward, far 
as the eye could reach. On the left, the low range of 
billocks, already noticed, terminated at some distance in 
several detached hills—some conical, others table-topped 
—tbe white slabs on the sides of these strongly contrast- 
ing with the black charred bushes which grew amongst 
the crevices. A large portion of the country had been 
set on fire a few weeks before, in order to clear off the 
withered grass, and the bountiful thGnder clouds having 
caused the young green blades to make their appearance, 
large herds of game had been attracted to the spot, At 
the gorge of these hills was an extensive line of pit-falls, 
into one of which a hartebeest, whose leg I had broken, 
fell as I was riding him down—my horse being nearly 
ingulfed in a second, at the same moment. During the 
day I killed another impoofo, which actually measured 
nineteen hands two inches at the shoulder, and was even 
more remarkably unwieldy than any we had hitherto 
seen. 

Our road was now sometimes over a rocky pavement, 
at others over ground which threatened the destruction 
of the wagons. About four o'clock we halted at the 
Mimori River, only five miles from Mosega. A chain 
of lakes to the left of ovr camp contained a herd of 
wild buffaloes,* whose formidable heads, resembling 


masses of rock, were protruded from the water amid 
waving sedges, the whole of their bodies being immerged. 
I wounded one, which I attempted to ride down; but 
the sharp-pointed stones cutting the shoeless feet of my 
horse to pieces, I brought him back to the wagons dead 
lame. 


= 


CHAPTER XI. 
Arrival at Mosega, the capital of the chief Moselekatse. 


Late in the evening we were agreeably surprised by 
the auspicious arrival of four Matabili warriors from Mo- 


features, these men, although of very dark complexion, 
were far superior in appearance to any tribe that we had 
hitherto seen. Their heads were shaven, and surmount- 
ed by an oval ring attached to the scalp; a large perfo- 
ration in the lobe of one ear receiving a small gourd 
snuff-box. ‘Their dress consisted of a leathern girdle, 
with a few strips of cat-skin attached to the front and 
rear; and each was armed with two short javelins, and 
a knobbed stick used for throwing. We made them 
heartily welcome to our fireside—filled their stomachs 
with beef, and their boxes with snuff, and left them 
making their nests among the sheltered bushes on the 
river bank. A strong disagreeable wind setting in, com- 
pletely destroyed the fire; and after we had retired, it 
increased to such a perfect hurricane that sleep was out 
of the question, Our wagon was carefully closed and 
drawn up under the slielter of a superb grove of trees ; 
yet the bitter blast that howled without, cut so keenly 
through the blankets, that it penetrated even to the mar- 
row of our bones. I wrapped my sheep-skin coverlet 


sega, bringing a civil message from the deputy-governor, | 
who, in the absence of Moselekatse, and of his prime | 
minister Kalipi, had been apprised by Andries of our | 
advent. Tall, straight, well proportioned, and cf regular | 


received a hearty welcome from Dr. Wilson, one of the 
American fraternity, from whom we learned, on deliver- 
ing a letter from Mr. Moffat, that he had had the mis- 
fortune to lose his wife a few days before; and that the 
rest of the party were likewise dangerously ill with fever, 
contracted from having slept in their newly built house 
before the floors were dry. This gentleman likewise 
gave us accounts of the capture of several wagons, the 
property of a farmer named Erasmus, who was hunting 
on the Vaal River. This was the event to which Cap- 
tain Sutton had referred, but Dr. Wilson further informed 
us, that a very large Commando® under Kalipi, the mi- 
| nister and governor of Mosega, had already been some 
| days gone to the river Vaal, to complete the destruction 
of the emigrant farmers—concluding by strongly ad- 
vising us not to visit the king at such a conjuncture. 
Having come thus far, however, we resolved to proceed, 
and with that view immediately despatched messengers 
| to his majesty with a present of beads, and a request 
that we might be suffered to pay our respects. These 
men received a bunch of beads weighing one pound, and 
he promise of another if they returned on the third day 
—Moselekatse was reported to be at a kraal fifty miles 
to the northward, at which he had resided ever since the 
establishment of the missionaries at Mosega, his head. 
quartets. 

It rained during the whole of the night; and during 
the whole of the following day we were surrounded, 
without a moment’s respite, by a crowd of people im- 
portuning for tobacco, ‘They entered the tent and clam- 
bered into the wagon without ceremony, leaving a host 
of vermin behind them, and becoming at length so trou- 
blesome, that we were compelled, in self-defence, to drive 
them-away with the wagon-whips. A long line of wo- 
men and girls, however, still continued to stand at dis- 
tance on tiptoe, attempting to gratify their curiosity by 
peeping in at the back of the wagon; whilst others sat 





closer about me, without any sensible advantage; and 
my companion, after successively inducting himself into | 
every article of wearing apparel upon which he could | 
put his hand, still declared himself as cold as ice. 
At daybreak the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer | 
stood at forty-four degrees, yet to the bodily feelings, the | 
air was still much colder than we had felt it when down | 
to eighteen degrees. 
| 


We crossed the deep sedgy stream | 
of the Mimori, and ascending to a higher level, were 
presently met by his excellency the deputy-governor, a 
tall athletic savage of commanding appearance, blind of 
the left eye. His attire was of the nature already de- 
scribed, aid saving that he was unarmed, differed in no 
respeét from that of his attendants. A general greeting 
and hand shaking ensued—the snuff-box circulated brisk- 
ly, and we all became capital friends. 

Smoking is not a fashionable vice amongst the Mata- 
bili, but all classes are passionately addicted to suuffing | 
—indeed the sharing the contents of your box with a 
stranger, is the greatest compliment that can be paid to 
him. The mode of taking it is not unworthy of notice. 
One half of the powder having been transferred to the | 
palm of the hand, by means of a small ivory spoon, | 
which is usually hung round the neck, the recipient | 
leisurely seats himself under a convenient bush—draw- | 
ing every grain into his nostrils, at once, with an eager- 
ness which, although followed by a copious flood of tears, | 
proves the extent of the enjoyment afforded. Worse 
than barbarian would that man be esteemed, who would | 
wantonly interrupt a social party so employed. 

After traveling about five miles, over undulating | 
downs, covered with luxuriant grass, we descended into 
a lovely and fertile valley, in form resembling a basin, of 
ten or twelve miles in circumference, bounded on the 
north and northeast by the Kurrichane range of moun- 
tains, and containing the sources of the Mariqua River. 
Prior to the occupancy of this valley by the Matabili, it | 
formed the principal residence of the Baharootzi tribe. | 
It is now extensively cultivated, and contains the mili- 
tary town of Mosega, and fifteen other of Moselekatse’s 
principal kraals. On our way to the houses of the Ame- 
rican missionaries, we passed several of these, to the no 
small delight of theit inhabitants, who, principally wo- 
men and children, fiocked round the wagons in great 
numbers, offering their greasy hands without compunc- 
tion; at every step the crowd increased—both sexes 
were to be seen working in the fields, but they all quitted 
their occupation as they saw us, and adding themselves 





* Bubalus Coffer. 
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to the group, escorted us to the halling ground. We 


and loitered about as if their time were valueless. The 
governor invited himself to dinner in the evening, and 
as it rained again, sat so late, that we were at last obliged 
to send the parsee outside to start him, which he did by 
poking a stick under his person from below the walls of 
the tent, a hint which he good naturedly took, and de- 
parted. 

We embraced an early opportunity of mentioning to 
the missionavies our intention of leaving the country by 
the Vaal River; a scheme which they discountenanced 
as fraught with peril. But whilst they felt sure that 
Moselekatse would never listen to such an arrangement, 
they obligingly consented to allow one of their domes- 
tics, Baba, a converted Bechuana who had accompanied 
Dr. Smith’s expedition as interpreter, to attend us as far 
as the king’s residence, in the like capacity. 

The next morning we rode through a pass in the hills 
bebind the mission-houses, towards the Mimori lakes, in 
order to obtain food for the people; it being an object to 
husband our resources, as far as possible, against our re- 
turn. The plains here are broken by low ranges of stony 
hills, with clumps of acacia. A large herd of buffaloes 
on being pursued took to the lakes, into which we fol- 
lowed them, the water reaching up to the horse's girths, 
and the reeds far above our own heads. We could hear 
the animals forcing their way through immediately in 
front of us; but after several hours’ severe labour could 
only succeed in driving out one, which breaking at the 
opposite side of one lake had gained another before we 
could overtake him. A _ general skirmish then com- 
menced ; some of the followers wading up to their mid- 
dles, whilst others fired from the banks whenever a 
glimpse of the buffaloes could be obtained. Several 
were wounded ; and Piet, in attempting to despatch one, 
was charged and knocked over by another. Capless and 
disarmed, we could see him through a telescope, lying 
beneath a shady karree tree, which reared its venerable 
head in the middle of the lake, holding his hands to his 
stomach as if mortally wounded ; his adversary drooping 
near him, the blood streaming from its nostrils, and the 
moment of dissolution approaching. A broad deep 
stream, tangled over with sedge, ercircling this spot on 
three sides, defied approach either on horseback or on 
foot, without incurring the certainty of drowning, and 
compelled us to ride three miles round before we could 
arrive to the rescue. By that time the buffalo was dead, 





* Commando is the colonial term for every expedition 
of a military nature. 
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and Piet appearing more frightened than hurt, we re- 
moved his leathern doublet, which was much torn, and 
ascertained that there were no holes in his skin. A la- 
borious search among the reeds brought his cap and gun 
to light, and the wounded man being borne out by the 
savages, was placed upon a horse and conducted to Mo- 
sega, where he enjoyed the advantage of Dr. Wilson’s 
professional aid. 

On our return, Mr. Lindley, one of the missionaries, 
still very weak, though slowly recovering from fever, 
came to apprise us of the return of the messengers from 


Kapain with a pressing invitation from the king, who | 


declared that we were “his own white men,” and must 


hasten our advance as much as possible, so as to arrive | 


on the third day. These men had used extraordinary 
expedition, and allured by the promise of beads, had 
performed one hundred miles in less than thirty-six 
hours. Seeing us determined to continue our journey 
the next morning, Mr. Lindley and the doctor again en- 
deavoured by every argument in their power t» dissuade 
us from our intention of forcing our way out by the Vaal 
River, which we were bent upon doing, whether Mose- 
lekatse permitted it or not; but we at the same time ex- 
pressed our conviction that we had in the wagons that 
which would bribe his majesty to accede to our wishes. 
Without the least anticipating the success of our pro- 


ject, Dr. Wilson then entrusted us with a [etter, an- | 


nouncing to his family the heavy loss he had recently 
sustained. 

The accounts given by these gentlemen were not cal- 
culated to raise our spirits, or give us a favourable im- 
pression of the treatment we should experience from the 
despot, of whore inhuman executions and horrible 
butcheries they could never speak with patience; repre- 
senting him to be treacherous, oppressive, cruel, and 
capricious in an extraordinary degree, and to exact from 
his subjects an abject deference, little according with 
American notions of tolerance. Amongst his more re- 
cent enormities they adduced the murder of a trader, 
named Gibson, with the whole of his followers, and of 
two servants belonging to Captains Sutton and Moultry, 
the particulars of which shall hereafter be given. Al- 
though the tyrant had not opposed the establishment of 
the mission, its presence was far from agreeable to him ; 
and not only had he entirely withdrawn himself from 
Mosega, but he had also given great annoyance, by in- 
terdicting his people from entering the service of its 
members, alleging that they were capable of taking care 
of themselves. Under so despotic # government, it is 
not probable that the Matabili will ever derive much ad- 
vantage from the exhortations of ministers of the gospel, 
were they even better disposed to receive them, In lieu 
of the reverence to which these worthy men were en- 
titled, and which they would have received from other 
savage tribes, we not unfrequently observed groups of 
both sexes gazing in at the windows of the mission- 
houses as at wild beasts in a menagerie, with every de- 
monstration of merriment at the expense of their in- 
mates—behaviour, which the proceedings on the part of 
the king could not fail to induce on that of his subjects, 


——<— 
CHAPTER XII. 
History of Chaka, surnamed ‘* The Bloody.” 


But Moselekatse, with all his crimes, is no more than 
a humble follower in the sanguinary footsteps of Chaka, 
the liege lord fram whom it has already been shown he 
revolted. The reign of that inhuman despot, of whose 
singular career I purpose giving a brief outline,® was 
stained by a succession of enormilies of so deep a dye 
that the blood curdles in the recital. Even in the annals 
of savage nations his ateocities stand forth pre-eminent. 
He was a fiend in human form, to whose vices and crimes 
history, neither ancient nor modern, can furnish the 
slightest parallel. 

The family of this monster, whose name in the Sichu- 
ana language signifies “the battle-axe,” was ever re- 
markable for its conquests, cruelty, and ambition, and 
emerged from a tribe originally inhabiting a district about 
Delagoa Bay, of which tradition informs us the first king 
was named Zoola. Essenzinconyarna, the father of 
Chaks, made his way from the primitive location of his 





* Collected chiefly from Isaac’s Travels in Eastern 
Africa. 
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| ancestors to the Umferoche Umstopic, or white river, (a | caused by the most lavish sacrifice of human life, was 
| branch of the river St. Lucie,) and colonising within | capable of gratifying his monstrous appetite. Partaking 
| sixty miles of the coast kept the neighbouring tribes in of this taste, his warriors were ever eager for battle, and 
| terror and subjection. In addition to thirty wives, he shouted for war from their love of plunder. The magic 
| was possessed of concubines without number, and had | of bis name gained for them even more renown thay 
| many children, but from peculiar circumstances attend- | their actual prowess in arms, which nevertheless was 


ing the birth of the infant Chaka, it was esteemed a 
| miraculous event, and the child in consequence was held 
| by the nation to be something superhuman. Advancing 

towards manhood he did not disappoint the expectations ; 
| formed of him. His strength became Herculean, his 

disposition turbulent, his heart iron, his soul a warring 
element, and bis ambition boundless. 
The precocity, shrewdness, and cunning of Chaka 
speedily attracted the notice and jealousy of his father. 
Knowing full well from the fate of his own progenitors 
| that amongst the Zooloos, the son, whose ripening ener- 
| gies and developing physical powers, render him capable 
| o£ setting an example for his subjects to imitate, expe- 
| riences little difficulty in dethroning his aged and gray 
| headed sire, whose declining years render him no longer 
| fit for feats of prowess, he resolved that the young prince 
| should die, and began to plot his destruction. Discover- 
| ing this, Chaka fled with Umgartie, his younger and 
| illegitimate brother, to a neighbouring tribe called the 
| Umtatwas ; by whose cbief, Tingiswaa, being hospitably 





the warriors by deeds of daring, as by bis surpassing | 
skill in punning and singing, both of which accomplish- 
ments are beld in rare estimation—being, with the ex- 
ception of dancing, almost the only amusements in | 
| which the Africans ever indulge. 
| On the sudden decease of Essenzinconyarna, one of | 
his youngest sons assuming the crown of the Zooloos, | 
Chaka at once resolved to dethrone bim, and usurp his | 
| place at the head of the nation—with this view he formed | 
| a project which was speedily put in execution. Umgar- 
tie, his fraternal companion in exile, repaired to the resi- 
| dence of the young monarch with a story that Tiogiswaa 
' had slain Chaka, in consequence of which he had bim- 
self been obliged to fly for life and throw himself at his 
| brother's feet for protection. This important and much 
| wished for information being implicitly believed, Um- 
| gartie was presently installed in the office of chief do- 
| mestic, and being thus constantly about the royal person, 
| had every facility afforded him for the accomplishment 
| of his bloody mission. Sending two of his confidential 
| friends to secrete themselves in the long grass by the 
| river side, while the king was taking his usual morning 
bath, the latter was speared to death on a preconcerted 
| signal, and Chaka, at the bead of the Umtatwas, took 
| possession of the throne. 
| ‘The putting to death all the principal persons of his 
| brother’s government, including every one that was sus- 
| pected of being inimical to his own accession, was the 
tirst act that signalised his bloody reign. Tingiswaa 
dying shortly afterwards, the young king went to war 
with the Umtatwas—the nation that had so hospitably 
sheltered and protected him whilst in exile ; and having 
destroyed the major part of the tribe, the remnant were 
fain to become his vassals. In a few years Chaka had 
depopulated the whole of the coast from the Amapoota 
River to the Ootagale—signal success also attending his 
incursions among the interior tribes, over which he exer- 
cised the most sanguinary persecution—pursuing them 
with a refinement in fiendish ferocity, too harrowing to 
be detailed. 

Arriving at the zenith of his pride and ambition, and 
having, for a brief spaee, sated himself with the blood 
of his neighbours, the savage despot began to direct his 
thoughts towards the internal government of his realm 
—a measure which was rendered more than ever impera- 
tive from the circumstance of his extensive victories 
having placed him at the head of a gigantic and over- 
growing nation. His first care was to discipline his rab- 
ble forces, which were already elated with achievements, 
originating chiefly from the dauntless and irresistible 
spirit of their leader. Everin his own person did Chaka, 
surnamed “ the bloody,” set an example in the field well 
worthy the imitation of his followers; and whilst his 
ferocity kept his people in abject awe, dauntless intre- 
pidity rendered him the terror of his opponents. Having 
once entered upon hostilities against a native power, his 
whole soul and energies were irrevocably bent on its ex- 
termination, Mercy was never for a moment an inmate 
of his bosom, and nothing short of rivers of blood, 








received, he soon distinguished himself, as well amongst | javelins hitherto employed for throwing, were abolished, 



























































rendered desperately reckless by the alternative he ex. 
tended to them, of either returning victorious to partici. 
pate in the spoils they won, or being condemned to q 
cruel and immediate death for alleged cowardice, 

Chaka’s army amounting altogether to near one hun. 
dred thousand men, fifty thousand were marshaled into 
regiments, and held in constant readiness for batile, 
These were formed into three divisions, called Uméalg- 
bale, or the invincibles, Uméoclalio, or the slaughterers, 
and Foogooso, or the hide-aways; a portion of each 
being incorporated with every force that took the fel, 
Each regiment was distinguished by shields of a differ. 
ent colour, the great warriors having white ox hides, 
with one or two biack spots; the young soldiers, black; 
and those who possessed wives, were hence denominated 
Umfaundas, or inferiors, red. Individua's distinguish. 
ing themselves in battle, were honoured with a title, by 
which they were ever afterwards accosted. 

Having thus organised his army, the despot next in- 
troduced a totally new system of discipline. The slender 


and their use interdicted on pain of death; a single 
stabbing spear of stouter materials being introduced in 
place of them. The superior efficacy of this novel 
equipment, had previously been established in a sham 
fight with reeds, which took place in presence of the 
assembled nation; and death by impalement was the 
penalty attached to the loss of the spear in battle. The 
warriors had now no alternative but to conquer or die; 
and as an additional spur to their valour, the commis- 
sariat of an invading army was never more than barely 
sufficient to subsist them to the scene of action. In 
order that the youths of the rising generation might im. 
bibe a taste for military tactics, they were ordered to 
accompany the tried warriors in the capacity of esquires; 
and having attained an age which rendered them capable 
of wielding an assagai with effect, they were immediate. 
ly supplied with arms, and duly incorporated, 

With a view to render the troops as efficient as pos 
sible, the most unnatural abstinence was enforced, under 
the pretext that marriage deprives man of bis relish for 
war, and causes his thoughts to be directed homewards, 
rather than towards his enemy. Commerce was like- 
wise strictly forbidden, under the belief that it would 
enervate the people, and unfit them for their military 
duties, Every plan, in short, which ferocity and bar- 
barity could devise, was resorted to by Chaka to inspire 
his men with a martial spirit; and under the excuse of 
perfecting the model of his army, the monster’s unnatural 
propensities and insatiable thirst for blood, induced him, 
horrible to relate, to weed his warriors by singling out 
the maimed, the aged, and the infirm, to be put to the 
spear; observing, with savage sagacity, that “ such crip- 
ples were only in the way, and without making him any 
return, did but consume his beef, which was required to 
make young men stout and lusty!” Upon the occasion 
of this foul slaughter of numerous brave veterans, to 
whose valour and devotion Chaka owed a large portion 
of his richest conquests, the wretch erected a kraal upon 
which the name of Gibbeklack, signifying “pick out 
the old ones,” was humourously bestowed, in commemo- 
ration of the base and barbarous deed ! 

Fully impressed with the conviction that his warriors, 
thus organised and disciplined, would prove themselves 
invincible, Chaka now indulged in projecting movements 
upon a grander scale than formerly ; planning new pre- 
datory inroads upon those independent tribes whose 
wealth in cattle afforded the greatest inducements, and 
looking forward with a sort of prophetic spirit to a day 
not far distant when all his ambitious schemes should be 
achieved, when his expectations should be fully realised, 
and he should find himself the sole and undisputed “ mas 
ter of the world.” A winter never set in without its 
marauding expeditions ; every season also brought upon 
the weak and tributary tribes, visits of violence, desola 
tion, and plunder ; each in its turn sooner or later feel- 
ing the monster’s scourge for some alleged offence against 
majesty, which alone had existence in his fertile inven 
tion. The eve of going to war was with bim always th 
period of brutal and inhuman murders, in which b 
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anu to indulge with the savage delight of the tiger 
over its prey. “A muster being taken prior to his troops 
moving, those warriors who on any previous occasion 
had not in his estimation properly acquitted themselves 
of their duty, or (which was held to be tantamount) 
were suspected of being cowards, were singled out and 
ublicly impaled. Once determined on a sangvinary 
display of his power, nothing could curb his ferocity. 
His twinkling eye evinced the pleasure that worked 
within. His iron heart exulted, and his whole frame 
seemed as though knit with a joyous impulse, at behold- 
ing the blood of the innocent flowing at his feet ! Grasp- 
ing his berculean limbs, his muscular hands exhibited 
by their motion a desire to aid in the execution of the 
victims of his barbarity. He seemed, in short, a veing 
in buman form endowed with more than the physical 
capabilities of man; a giant without reason ; a monster 
created with more than ordinary power and disposition 
for doing mischief, from whose withering glance man 
recoiled as froas the serpent’s hiss or the lion’s growl. 
Chaka constantly exercised a perfect system of espio- 
nage which served to keep him mivutely acquainted 
with the condition and strength of the tribes, whether 
independent or tributary, by which he was surrounded ; 
his scouts being also énjoined to make such observations 
regarding the country as might enable them to lead his 
troops to the scene of action with the least chance of dis- 
covery or surprise. Three months before he meditated 
an attack he discoursed freely on war, and talked with 
confidence of routing his enemies—being withal exceed- 
ingly wary, and using every precaution to conceal, even 
from his generals and chiefs, the real power with which 
he designed to contend ; precluding, by this crafty dis- 


_ cretion, the possibility of his enemies being in readiness 


forthe march. Should he not lead the army in person, 


his plans were confided to a general-in-chief, who, how- | 


ever, was never selected for command on a second occa- 
sion, It was his invariable policy also to harangue his 
warriors at their departure, in language calculated to 
raise their expectations, and elate them in the hour of 
battle; but in order to prevent any treacherous commu- 
nication with the enemy, the true onject of the expedi- 
tion was still studiously concealed, and the soldiers in- 
duced to believe that they were aboot to attack any but 
the devoted tribe. Achieving a signal triumph, the spoils 


‘were liberally divided amongst them, as a stimulus to 


further exertion; but defeat, under any circumstances, 
was the watchword for a scene of wo and lamentation, 
and for a massacre of no measured description—num. 
bers of brave men being hurried off, upon the fiat of their 
ruthless and unappeasable master, to be impaled as a 
warning beacon to future expeditions. 

In all civilised countries cowardice in the army is very 
properly punished with death, the testimony of guilt 
having first been fully established; but Chaka was 


neither remarkable for his nice discrimination, nor for | 
On one : 


his minute investigation of a charge preferred. 
occasion, in particular, a whole regiment was indis- 
criminately butchered, together with the wives and fami- 
lies of the warriors that composed it—and who, although 
they had fought with signal bravery, had been over- 
powered by superior numbers, and thus compelled to 
retreat. The scene of this revolting tragedy was desig- 
nated Umbdolalio, or “the place of slaughter,” in order 
to perpetuate its recollection in the minds of the people. 
But defeat was of rare occurrence. The predictions of 
the monarch were speedily verified by the success that 
attended his arms; and the fame of his troops spread 
rapidly over the whole country. Every tribe they en- 
countered became an easy conquest; and no quarter 
being given, the inhabitants at once abandoned their vil- 
lages and property to the mercy and rapacity of their 
insatiable invaders. ‘Thus did Chaka spread devastation 
and terror throughout the whole country, from the 
Mapoota as low as the Umzimfoobo, or St. John’s River. 
Tribe after tribe- was invaded, routed, and mercilessly 
butchered: their huts were fired over their devoted heads, 
and the few that escaped of the ruined inmates, were 
driven to seek shelter in the depths of the forest—either 
to perish from hunger and want—to become a prey to 
wild beasts—or to be ultimately hunted down by the re- 
lentless and sanguinary Zooloo. 


—_—— 








CHAPTER XIII. 
History of Chaka, concluded. 


Death ever reigned without a rival over the extensive 
dominions of Chaka, alike during the intervals of peace, | 
as in time of war; the unexampled cruelties practised by | 
the despot, and the plausible reasons assigned for their 
perpetration, being withal the surest means of governing 
his oppressed and wondering subjects. The nation were 
in the universal belief that their monarch dealt in necro- 
mancy, and held converse with the spirits of his fore- 
fathers ; atid so ably did he support this character, as to 
leave no doubt in their superstitious minds, that he pos- | 
sessed the power of reading their inmost thoughts, and | 
of beholding their most secret actions; thus striking ter- | 
ror into them by his seeming unearthly power, and | 
effectually checking any disposition to revolt against his | 
inhuman decrees. 

Having completed the re-organisation of the army— 
elected rulers—abolished old laws—and enacted new | 
ones—Chaka finally succeeded in establishing that which | 
may with strict propriety be termed a zooloocratical form 
of government. It is one that defies description ar detail, | 
and which neither can be comprehended nor digested ; 
that affords protection to no living creature, and places 
the trembling subject at the mercy of a despotic monarch, 
whose nod may consign him, innocent or guilty, to a 
lingering or instant death. One that may compel the 
agonizing father to butcher his unoffending child— 
brother to execute brother—the husband to impale his 
wife—and the son to become the inhuman mutilator of 
her that gave him birth! The ties of consanguinity 
availed nothing with this inhumen tyrant. A sign given 
by the fatal pointing of his blood-stained finger, or the 
terrible declination of bis head, must be promptly obeyed; 
and if, after the perpetration of the revolting deed, the 
feelings of violated nature should predominate, and mani- 
fest themselves to this fiend in human form, the party 
was ordered for instant despatch, either by impalement, 
by having the neck twisted, or being stoned or beaten to 
death with sticks. The kith and kin of the wretched 
victim likewise shared his fate; his property being also 
seized and distributed amongst the warriors. Neither 
was any reason assigned for the murderous decree, until 
it was too late to recall the fiat of execution ; the devoted 
subject frequently thanking his savage monarch whilst he 
was undergoing the sentence thet had been thus iniqui- 
tously passed upon him. 

To this enviable state of things, there succeeded a 
dreadful Jull, which may fitly be compared to that which 
intervenes between the first and last shock of an earth- 
quake—when all are in consternation, fearing that the 
next moment they may be swallowed during the devas- 
tating convulsion. This pause from war and sanguinary 
executions, was devoted to the superstitious ceremony of 
appeasing the manes of the departed, and quieting the 
apprehensions of the living, by great sacrifices of oxen, 
and by distributions of the property of the murdered 
amongst the executioners. 

Amongst barbarous tribes, it is a common custom 
superstitiously to contend that their chiefs cannot die 
naturally; that they are destined to live until they fall 
in battle: and that death, proceeding either fron: age or 
disease, is occasioned by the “ working of the wizard.” 
This sanguinary superstition was carried to the fullest 
extent by Chaka, who uniformly, on the death of a chief, 
endeavoured to discover those who possessed the charm 
by the test of their being unable to shed tears. On these | 
occasions numbers were put to death for not weeping— | 
the forcing large quantities of snuff up the nostrils in 
order to bring about a copious flood of tears sometimes | 
failing to have the desired effect. 

As an example for his followers to imitate and admire, | 
Chaka married no queen, although at each of his palaces | 
he possessed from three to five hundred girls, who were | 
termed servants or sisters. Becoming pregnant, a damsel 
was immediately put to death upon some imaginary 
crime—the sturdy executioner laying one hand upon the 
crown of the head, placing the other under the chin, and 
dislocating the delicate neck by a sudden wrench. The 
body was then dragged outside the kraal, and left to be 
devoured by hyenas and carnivorous birds that were ever 
in attendance about the habitation of the destroyer, whose 
whole country had become a sepulchre white with the 
bones of his murdered subjects! Early one morning, 
Chaka took his seat as usual, and having with great 


earnestness enjoined his audience to secrecy, acquainted 
them that he had had a dream which greatly concerned 
him. The spirit of Umbeah, an old aud favourite chief, 
had appeared, warning him of the designs of his people, 
and acquainting him that whilst he (Chaka) had been 
teaching songs to some of his warriors the preceding 
evening, others had been debauching his women, and 
polluting the imperial seraglio! ‘This offence he declared 
himself determined to punish with rigour; and the 
courtiers applauding his resolution, he held a consulta- 
tion with them as to the best mode of securing the whole 
of the people in the kraal. The place having been sud- 
denly surrounded, the diabolical tyrant entered at the 
head of a party of warriors, and having first beaten his 
aged and infirm mother with inconceivable cruelty, “ for 
not taking proper care of the girls,” he caused one bun- 
dred and seventy persons, of both sexes, to be driven into 
the cattle enclosure; selecting several to be put to death 
with truly monstrous refinement by the hands of their 
own relatives, and leaving the remainder to be afterwards 
indiscriminately butchered. Upon the completion of this 
infernal work, his majesty announced his intention of 
consulting Umbeah “in order that he might find out the 
rest of the delinquents ;”’ adding, that on the morrow he 
contemplated putting to death all who had offended since 
the commencement of his reign, in order that nothing 
might be wanting to complete his own happiness, and 
that of his people. 

Shortly after the perpetration of this satantic deed, 
Umnante, the queen mother, died; and every subject in 
the realm was expected to proceed, according to establish- 
ed custom, to the king’s residence, there to mourn for 
the illustrious deceased. Umnante had been repudiated 
by Essenzinconyarna, and had afterwards been guilty of 
signal infidelity to the nation, by cohabiting with a com- 
moner of her father’s tribe. Whether in consequence of 
this lapse, or from some other circumstance, the usual 
etiquette was somewhat laxly observed, and there ensued 
an appalling tragedy, which had never been exceeded 
either in brutality or foulness, by any of the black and 
inhuman exploits detailed in the long and bloody cata- 
logue of Chaka’s crimes ' Upon the grounds that “ some 
of the subjects must have been accessory by witchcraft to 
the death of the queen mother, and did not therefore at- 
tend to mourn,” several kraals and villages were fired ; 
men, women, and children, having first beer cruelly tor- 
tured, W®re roasted alive in the flames, by the ferocious 
agents of a still more ferocious master; this act of unpre- 
cedented barbarity being followed up by a general mas- 
sacre throughout the realm—the tide of blood flowing for 
a whole fortnight, and reeking of cruelties too revolting 
to narrate ! 

But with this horrible and fiendish slaughter, termi- 
nated the unexampled reign of the bloody-minded Chaka. 
He had now subdued all the tribes, and laid waste the 
whole country, from the southern and western pro- 
vinces lying about Delagoa Bay, as far as the nation of 
the Amaponda, two hundred miles south-west of Natal, 
and had begun to contemplate an attack on some of the 
frontier tribes. He, however, manifested the greatest 
apprehension of coming into collision with the white 
people, whose hostilities he was avowedly afraid to excite, 
and to whom, in his own country, he was hospitable 
from motives of prudence—and this consideration alone 
had restrained him from attacking those tribes that had 
thrown themselves under the protection of the Cape 
Government, Death arrested his merciless and ambi- 
tious career. He tell, as he deserved, by the hand of his 
own subjects, and by none was his fate mourned. 

The assassination of Chaka had long been meditated 
by his brother Dingaan, and the diabolical massacre just 
detailed hastened the execution of his design, The ty- 
rant was sitting one evening after sunset, with one or 
two of his principal chiefs, admiring the vast droves of 
sleek cattle returning to the kraal from pasture, and pro- 
bably contemplating the murder of innocent beings, when 
hé was startled by the audacity and unwoated demeanour 
of Boper, his principal attendant, who approached him 
with a spear used for slaughtering oxen, and in an 
authoritative tone demanded of the old chieftains, who 
were humiliating themselves in the royal presence, 
“what they meant by pestering the king with falsehoods 
and accusations ?”” An effort was immediately made on 
the part of the exasperated warriors to secure the traitor ; 
and at that moment Umslungani and Dingaan, the two 
elder brothers of the despot, stealing unperceived behind 
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him, buried their assagais in bis back. Chaka was en- 
veloped in a blanket, which he instantly cast off, making 
an ineffectual attempt to escape that death to which his 
odious decrees had consigned so many of his unoffending 
and loyal subjects. Being overtaken in his flight by 
his pursuers, the domestic Boper transfixed him with his 
weapon. Falling at their feet, the wretch besought his 
assassins in the most abject terms to let him live, that he 
might be their slave. To this dastardly appeal, how- 
ever, no heed was given; he was presently speared to 
death, and the assassins then left him in order to execute 
a similar deed upon the chiefs who were with him, and 
who had also atterspted to escape, but were arrested in 
their flight, and shared the fate of their ferocious master. 
One of these was an old gray-headed warrior, who had 
only a short time before put to death his seven concu- 
bines, together with their children, for having neglected 
to mourn for the death of Umnante. Returning to the 
prostrate body of their oppressor, the regicides then 
danced and howled around it, as round the carcass of a 
vanquished panther, an animal they greatly dread. The 
inhabitants of the kraal fled in consternation, and during 
the confusion that ensued, Dingaan ascended the throne. 

So fell Chaka. The Zooloo nation had too long 
groaned under the weight of his tyranny, and had super- 
stitiously bowed to the yoke of his oppression, until they 
could no longer bear up under his insatiable and wanton 
cruelties. His fall was followed by a general rejoicing 
throughout the country. It afforded to the nation an 
interval of repose from the horrors of war, and from the 
terror which his savage decrees had constantly excited. 
During his life there had been no security either for per- 
son or property ; no escape from his barbarous innova- 
tions and inhuman butcheries. His subjects each had 
lived from day to day in increasing dread lest the reek- 
ing finger of the tyrant should next point at him as a 
signal for death and devastation. 

To bis savage propensities, Chaka added the most 
extraordinary caprices and singular whims; he lay on 
his belly to eat his meals, and compelled his chiefs to do 
the same in token of their dignity, and it was his custom 
to bathe every morning in public at the head of his kraal, 
first anointing his body with bruised beef, and then 
with an unguent of sheep’s-tail fat, or native butter. 
Though not a cannibal, he was a savage in the truest 
sense of the word, and inherited no redeeming quality. 
In war an insatiable and exterminating fiend, in peace 
an unrelenting and sanguinary despot ; he kept his peo- 
ple in awe by his monstrous executions, and was unre- 
strained in his vicious career because they were ignorant 
of their power. Ever thirsting for the blood of his sab- 
jects, the base dissembler could stand unmoved, and 
blandly smile, while he feasted on the execution of bis 
atrocious decrees; or he could assume an expression of 
deep sorrow at the necessity which had called him to 
issue them. The world has been scourged by monsters . 
Rome had her Nero, the Huns their Atila, and Syracuse 
her Dionysius, the east has likewise produced her tyrants ; 
but Chaka immeasurably eclipsed them all. In sangui- 
nary executions, and in refined cruelties, he outstripped 
all who have gone before him in any country. He was 
a monster—a compound of vice and ferocity—without 
one virtue to redeem his name from the infamy to which 
history has consigned it. 


—— — 
CHAPTER XIV. 
From Mosega to the Kurrichane Mountains 


Leaving the mission-house on the 22d October, and 
repassing the town of Mosega, within the fence of which 
we saw Erasmus’s captured wagons, our road wound for 
some distance, in a northawésterly direction, amongst 
numerous Matabili villages, having all the same form 
and appearance, though varying considerably in size and 
extent. A circular thorn fence, six or eight feet in 
height, with only one entrance, encloses a sloping area ; 
around the circumference of which the dwellings or huts 
are constructed. The cattle are kept during the night 
in the space so surrounded. The domiciles are paltry 
low wigwams, of a circular form, having one small door- 
way directed towards the centre; it is of very narrow 
dimensions, barely affording space for a man to crawl 
through apon his hands and knees. Crowds of women 
end cbildren poured down from each kraal as we passed, 


holding out their hands and then placing their noses in 
the hollow of the palm, snuffing and sneezing violently, 
as a hint that they required gui, or snuff, for which, to 
them the greatest of all luxuries, they became as usuai 
extremely clamorous. We saw comparatively few men, 
the larger p.oportion of the able-bodied being absent with 
Kalipi on the commando against the emigrant farmers. 
The missionaries estimated this force to consist of near 
five thousand warriors. 

On the north end north-east, the K rrichane range of 





mountains rose in majestic grandeur, a great treat to us 
after the extensive unvaried flat over which we had 
traveled since leaving Kuruman, and indeed almost ever 
since passing the Sneuwbergen. ‘The cultivated land in 
all parts of the basin was extensive ; and countless herds 
of sleek oxen were grazing on the slopes. Our one-eyed 
friend, the deputy-governor, who was exceedingly reluct- 
ant to leave such amiable society, had taken his seat on 
the fore-chest of the leading wagon, having first paid 
Ceeur de Lion the compliment of removing his camlet 
cloak, and enveloping his own greasy person therein as 
a protection against the cold, which was far from 
moderate, T'he old man’s elliptically crowned bald pate 
protruded above the high collar, contrasted with the gro- 
tesque solemnity of his deportment, had a sufficiently 
ludicrous appearance. Baba, the interpreter, had brought 
two horses, one of which he rode. Piet, who fancied 
himself at the point of death, had composed himself 
upon my cet, of which he held the monopoly for several 
days; and the two savages who had announced our ad- 
vent to the king, accompanied us as guides, or more cor- 
rectly speaking, as spies. ‘I'hese fellows rendered them- 
selves particularly obnoxious during the whole journey, 
by their peremptory interference in our affairs, as well as 
by their offensive familiarity. They often clambered into 
our beds without ceremony, and obtruded themselves 
stark naked when least required. 

We unyoked for breakfast on the bank of one of the 
numerous streams that bere form the source of the Mari- 
qua, a river of which I shall have occasion frequently to 
speak, A spacious and level valley, hemmed in on 
three sides by the skirting hills of the Kurrichane range, 
was intersected by three or four of these rivulets, whose 
serpentine course could be traced by the sedges that rose 
bigh above their banks. As soon as the governor had 
completed his breakfast, and the wagons were ready to 
proceed, the extension of his excellency’s greasy hand 
announced his intention of leaving us and returning to 
Mosega. A severe pump-handling, and the presentation 
of two bunches of beads to himself, and a brass wire col- 
lar to his little son, whilst it firmly cemented our friend- 
ship, terminated our acquaintance for ever, under a part- 
ing assurance, that he bad made a favourable report of 
us to his royal master, who was, he said, “ Monanti, 
Monanti, Monanti,” or in plain English, the most gra- 
cious of sovereigns. 

As the wagons proceeded, we turned off the road in 
search of a rhinoceros, and speedily became so entangled 
in a labyrinth of thorn fences, newly constructed to en- 
trap game, that we had great difficulty in extricating 
ourselves. Stiff thorn branches, too high to be sur- 
mounted, were firmly fixed in the ground, and so en- 
twined amidst a dense grove of mimosas, that after fruit- 
less endeavours to force a passage in various places, we 
found that we had ridden completely round the enclosure, 
to the point at which we had first entered. 

In the course of two hours the wagons had reached the 
termination of the plain, and were beginning to ascend 
the ridge which bounds the valley of Mosega. We 
shortly afterwards entered a pass, or gap, which con- 
ducted us between two ranges of the Kurrichane bills; the 
slopes on either side were covered with stately trees, from 
which depended clusters of moss and festoons of various 
parasitic plants. The ground was broken and stony, 
and in parts abounded with deep holes. In the act of 
killing a sassayby, my horse put his feet into one of 
these, and came down with frightful violence, culting my 
knees and elbows to the bone, breaking his own nose, 
and, what was a far greater misfortune, and one that I 
had long anticipated, fracturing the stock of my only and 
especially favourite rifle. 1 could have wept, if the doing 
so would have availed any thing. A strip of the sassay- 
by’s hide rectified the damage, for the present at least ; 
and having packed the flesh in the wagon, we continued 
winding among the hills, constantly assured by the 





guides that the kraal at which they had tecolved we 








should pass the night, was close at hand, but still not 
reaching it until we had traveled full thirty miles from 
Mosega, by which time it was fairly dark. At last we 
perceived fires in the valley beneath us, and soon drew 
up under the fence of a little village, constructed as usya| 
on a slope. 

Scarcely were the oxen unyoked, when the clouds, 
which had been collecting for some hours, burst at once 
upon our devoted heads. Deafening claps of thunder 
pealed above us, preceded by forked and vivid lightning, 
which cast upon the surrounding landscape a lurid and 
almost incessant glare. The windows of heaven were 
literally opened, and a pelting pitiless deluge descended, 
which in an instant extinguished the fire, and put an 
end to all culinary operations. We, however, succeeded 
in obtaining a little milk from the village, and in a few 
minutes Morpheus strewing his poppies over us, we 
ceased to trouble our heads about the state of the weather, 
or our soaking supperless condition. 

A tranquil morning succeeded the most tempestuous 
of nights. The inhabitants of the kraal were anxious 
that we should shoot a rhinoceros, which they pretended 
to have seen at no great distance; but although we 
sacrificed one-half of our raiment in the attempt to 
oblige them, the animal was no where to he found. The 
road still wound among the mountains; three hours tra- 
veling brought us to a kraal at no great distance from 
the ancient town of Kurrichane, in which Mr. Campbell 
found the Baharootzis about ten years ago. This once 
populous city was destroyed by Moselekatse, and the in- 
habitants scattered in various directions. Here the 
guides declared it was the king’s command that we should 
tarry until the following day, when he expected to see 
us. But as the royal lodge was still far distant, we ob- 
stinately insisted upon continuing our journey after 
breakfast, so as to get clear of the hills in the course of 
the day; and were accordingly preparing to start when 
a herald, called, in the Matabili language, Imbongo, a 
proclaimer of the king’s titles, suddenly made his appear- 
ance outside the kraal, to give us a little insight into his 
majesty’s biography. Advancing slowly towards the 
wagons, he opened the exhibition by roaring and charging, 
in frantic imitation of the king of beasts—then placing 
his arm before his mouth, and swinging it rapidly in 
pantomimic representation of the elephant, he threw his 
trunk above his head and shrilly trampeted. He next 
tan on tiptoe, ivnitating the ostrich ; and lastly, humbling 
himself in the dust, wept like an infant. At each inter- 
val of the scene, he recounted the matchless prowess and 
mighty conquests of his illustrious monarch, and made 
the hills re-echo with his praise. He was a brawny, 
athletic savage, upwards of six feet in height, naked as 
he was born. Frensied by his energetic gesticulations, 
the perspiration trickled from bis greasy brow, and white 
foam descended in flakes from his distorted mouth, whilst 
his eye glared with excitement. 

The road now became almost impassable—large trees 
overhung the way, and threatened the destruction of the 
wagon tents; we proceeded very slowly, and narrowly 
escaped being upset, the jungle becoming more and more 
intricate as we advanced. Game-traps and pit-falis were 
to be seen through every avenue, many of the thorn 
fences extending across the path, and impeding the 
wagons until cut away with the hatchet. A party of 
six natives had followed our tracks and volunteered to 
show a giraffe.* I emerged under their guidance from 
the forest we were threading, into a wide plain, on which 
I saw, for the first time, the footsteps of four of these 
gigantic quadrupeds, but no. living objects, save a few 
sussaybys, one of which I foolishly shot, when four of 
my savages immediately slunk behind to eat him. I 
was much struck with the sfoor or track of the came- 
leopard—it was different from every thing I bad seen or 
imagined it would resemble. ‘The largest impression 
was eleven inches in length, of parallelogramatie form, 
tapered at the toe, and rounded at the heel. I felt sin- 
gular satisfaction in finding myseif at length treading on 
ground imprinted with the recent footsteps of that extra- 
ordinary animal 

I had by this time ridden far in advance of the wagons, 
and as night was fast closing around, I began to be ap- 
prehensive that I should have to bivouac in the bush. 
The savages appeared to contemplate the same contin- 
gency, and evinced a vast longing to join their compa- 


* Cameleopardalis Giraffa, 
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pions, who had wisely remained with the flesh-pots. I 
gave them by signs to understand that I disapproved of 
such a measure, and we all pushed on as briskly as pos- 
sible. A contumacious rhinoceros* was standing directly 
in our path, and, although hailed repeatedly, refused to 
make way. There was just light sufficient to admit of 
my discharging both barrels of my rifle into his unwieldy 
sides. Sneezing violently, and wheezing, he ran off in 
the direction we were taking, and presently subsided in 
the path. We approached him with caution, but he was 
dead. At the same moment a discharge of musketry, 
and a bright beacon fire bursting forth, directed our be- 
nighted steps to the encampment. It was at the termi- 
nation of the forest, and not more than two hours’ jour- 
ney from the residence of the king. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Arrival at Kapain, and visit from the chief Moselekatse. 


The absence of water, added to our anxiety to kiss the 
hand of his majesty, induced us to yoke the oxen much 
earlier than usual on the 24th. The Hottentots were 
all in high spirits, their timidity having actually left 
them for a season. It seemed as if some new and ex- 
citing emotion were felt at our near approach to the 
king, which they considered as a crisis in their fate. 
Even Ceeur de Lion was resigned to his doom—he had 
dried his eyes, and went like a lamb to the slaughter. It 
was a soft golden morning, and five miles traveling over 
a fertile plain, broken occasionally by isolated hills of 
inconsiderable altitude—and covered with large herds of 
oxen, brought us within a short distance of three conical 
mountains, disposed in a triangular form, within the 
area enclosed by which we were told that the royal kraal 
would be found. As our approach was discovered, the 
tops of the hills became lined with natives, some of whom 
ran down at intervals to report our progress, but it was 
not until we had actually entered the gorge, that a mise- 
rable hamlet was. perceived, which Baba immediately 
pointed out as the imperial residence. 

Piet and the Parsee now guided the wagons: Coeur 
de Lion, not wishing to find himself in the front of the 
battle, volunteered to drive the cattle in the rear, and the 
other six Hottentots proceeded in advance with solemn 
step, saluting the king with repeated discharges of mus- 
ketry, as a complimentary mode of announcing our 
arrival, Several of the subordinate chieftains, who were 
standing near the gateway of the kraal, then advanced, 
and as the wagons ascended the acclivity, took the hand 
of each of our party in succession, repeating the word 

fellow! fellow! fellow! several times. The principal 
of these men was Um’Nombate, a peer of the realm. 
He was an elderly man of slight figure, benevolent as- 
pect, and mild bat dignified demeanour. He wore the 
usual tails, consisting of a few strips of wild cat and 
monkey skin dangling in front, and some larger and more 
widely apart behind. The elliptical ring, or issigoko, 
was surmounted by the inflated gall-bladder of a sheep. 
Andries, Piet, and April, were old acquaintances, and he 
appeared glad to see them. In reply to our enquiries re- 
specting the health of the king, and whether it was the 
royal pleasure that we should visit him, he observed that 
his majesty was very glad we had arrived, and would 
come to the wagons anon, at the same time directing 
them to be drawn up outside the gate. The next in 
rank was a chief of mean and contemptible exterior, 
whose repulsive manners were-but too exactly indicated 
by his scowling profile. He was deeply scarred with 
small-pox ; and excepting a necklace of lions’ claws, 
three inflated gall-bladders on his pate, and a goodly coat 
of grease upon his hide, was perfectly naked. I saw 
nothing remarkable about any of the others. They all 
carried snuff-boxes stuck in their ears; a collection of 
skin streamers, like the tails of a lady’s boa, attached to 
a thin waist-cord, being the nearest approach to an babi- 
liment amongst them. All their heads were shaven, suf- 
ficient hair only being left to attach the issigoko, which 
is composed of sinews sewn to the hair, and blackened 
with grease. 

Shortly after the oxen were unyoked, and the tent 
erected, Mohanycom, the king’s page, came forth from 
the kraal bearing the congratulations of his majesty. He, 


* Rhinoceros Africanus. 





too, was unincumbered with raiment of any sort; but 
wore a red feather from the long-tailed finch in his hair, 
which, unlike that of the rest, was unshorn, and desti- 
tute of the issigoko. The dimensions of his mouth 
were calculated to excite the astonishment of every be- 
holder, that feature literally extended from ear to ear. 
An inspection of our property then took place. Nota 
word was spoken; neither did any of the party betray 
the smallest symptom either of surprise or even of grati- 
fication. An imperturbable gravity pervaded the coun- 
tenance of every one, and as soon as they had sufficiently 
scrutinised, they retired to report to the chieftain the 
result of their observations. 

It was some hours before we could obtain any break- 
fast, the nearest water being three miles from the kraal. 
We felt quite certain that the king must be dying with 
impatience to obtain possession of the various presents 
we had brought for him, but he thought it dignified to 
affect indifference, and prosecuted his ideas of propriety 
so rigorously, that his non-appearance became at length 
alarming. We therefore despatched Baba to say that 
every thing was prepared for his reception, and that we 
were extremely anxious to pay our respects. ‘In the 
course of a few minutes, loud shouting and yelling ar- 
nounced his appreach. He was attended by the spies 
that had accompanied us from Mosega, several of his 
chiefs, and most of the warriors who were not absent on 


the expedition I had alluded to, armed with shields aud | 
As he advanced others rushed up with a shout, | 


assagais. 
brandishing their sticks. A number of women followed 
with calabashes of beer on their heads; and two pursui- 
vants cleared the way, by roaring, charging, prancing, 
and caricoling as already described, flourishing their short 
sticks in a most furious manner, and proclaiming the 
royal titles in a string of unbroken sentences. As we 





| 
| 


| 


advanced to meet him, several of the crowd exclaimed | 


“ Haiyah! Haiyah!’ a shout of congratulation and 
triumph. Having shaken hands, we led him into the 
tent, and seated him ona chair; the courtiers and great 
men squatting themselves on their hams on the ground 
in semicircular order on either side. He was particularly 
glad to see Andries, and shook him by the hand several 
limes. 

The expression of the despot’s features, though singu- 
larly cunning, wily, and suspicious, is not aliogether 
disagreeable, 


| 


His figure is rather tall, well turned, and | 


active, but through neglect of exercise, leaning to cor- | 


pulency. Of dignified and reserved: manners, the search- 
ing quickness of his eye, the point of his questions, and 
the extreme caution of his replies, stamp him at once as 
a man capable of ruling the wild and sanguinary spirits 
by which he is surrounded. He appeared about forty 
years of age, but being totally beardless, it was difficult 
to form a correct estimate of the years he had numbered. 


The elliptical ring on his closely shorn scalp was deco- | 


rated with three green feathers from the tail of the paro- 
quet, placed horizontally, two behind and one in front. 
A single string of small blue beads encircled his neck; a 
bunch of twisted sinews encompassed his left ankle, and 


the usual girdle dangling before and behind with leo- | 


pards’ tails completed his costume. 

The interpreters, three in number, were ranged in 
front. 
chiefiain’s eyes were far from inactive, he opened the 
conversation by saying he rejoiced we had come to bring 
him news from his friends the white people. Mohany- 
com put this speech into Sichuana, Baba translated it 
into Dutch, and Andries endeavoured to render the 
meaning intelligible in English. To this we replied, 
that having heard of the king’s fame in a distant land, 
we had come three moons across the great water to sce 
him, and had brought for his acceptance a few trifles from 
our country, which we thought would prove agreeable. 
He smiled condescendingly, and the Parsee immediately 
placed at his august feet the duffe/ great coat which I 
have already described, as being lined and trimmed with 
scarlet shalloon; a coil of brass wire weighing fifty 
pounds; a mirror two feet square; two pounds of Irish 
blackguard snuff, and fifty pounds weight of blood-red 
beads. Hitherto the king had considered it beneath his 
dignity to evince the slightest symptom of astonishment 
—his manner had been particularly guarded and sedate, 
nor had it been possible to read in his countenance aught 
that was passing in his bosom—but the sight of so many 
fine things at once threw his decorum off the balance 
and caused him for the moment to forget what he owed 


After a long interval of silence, during which the | 
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so large an assembly. 


to himself in the presence of 
Putting his thumb between his teeth, and opening bis 
eyes to their utmost limits, he grinned like a school-boy 
at the sight of gingerbread, patting his breast, and ex- 
claiming repeatedly, «“Monanti, monanti, monanti ; 
tanta, tanta, tanta!”’* Having particularly brought to 
his netice that the device of an uplifted arm grasping a 
javelin, on the clasp of the great coat, referred to his 
extensive conquests, of which all the werld had heard, 
we placed before him a suit of tartan sent by Mrs. Moffat, 
with a note which be requested me to read; and hearing 
his own name, coupled with that of Ma Mary, as he 
termed that lady, and the word tumerisho (compliments) 
he grinned again, and clapped me familiarly on the back, 
exclaiming as before “ Tanta, tanta, tanta!” He now 
rose abruptly, big with some great conception, and made 
signs to the Parsee to approach and assist him on with 
the coat; habited in which he strutted several times up 
and down, veiwing his grotesque figure in the glass with 
evident self-applause. He then desired Mohanycom to 
put it on and turn about, that he might see if it fitted 
dehind; and this knotty point settled to his unqualified 
satisfaction, he suddenly cast off bis tails, and appearing 
in puris naturalibus, commanded all hands to assist in 
the difficult undertaking of shaking him into the tartan 
trowsers. It was indeed no easy work to perform—but 
once accomplished, his Majesty cut a noble figure. The 
Parsee wore a pair of red silk braces, which he presently 
demanded, observing that they would supply the place of 
those that Mis. Moffat had forgotten to send. Shortly 
after this, he directed an attendant, who was crouching 
at his feet, to take every thing to hiskraal; and resuming 
his solemnity and his seat, tea was brought in. A num- 
ber of gourds filled with outchualla, or beer, were placed 
by the king’s orders before the assembly, who, passing 
them from one to the other, emptied them on the spot. 
Richardson and myself drank tea out of two battered 
plated goblets, whilst the king’s mess was served in a 
flowered china bowl, as being a more attractive vessel, 
and less likely to retain the heat; but having eyed the 
different drinking-cups for some time suspiciously, he 
handed his own to his attendants, and then extending 
his arm abruptly seized upon my goblet, and greedily 
drained the contents. It is well known that savages, 
however debased they may be in the scale of humanity, 
are keenly susceptible of indignity ; and he either con- 
sidered himself slighted, or had prudently determined, until 
we should become better acquainted, to taste nothing of 
which we had not in the first instance partaken ourselves. 

It was now time to allude to our affairs, and having 
repeated that our principal object in coming into his 
country, was to make his acquaintance, we proceeded to 
ask permission to hunt elephants. This request was 
readily granted: but on stating that we had little time, 
and should wish to return to the colony by a nearer route 
than the one we had come, he shook lis head and gravely 
remarked that there was no other road. As this reply 
passed through Andries, he becaine dreadfully agitated, 
and opening both eyes, he stuttered forth, with a vebe- 
mence of manner which drew upon him -the attention of 
the whole assembly, that the king never would consent 
to let any person depart by the Vaal River, and that we 
should all have our throats cut if we hinted further at 
such an arrangement! At this moment, however, the 
opportune retarn of a messenger, gave a fortunate turn to 
the conversation. The king had sent for his dress of 
state, that we might have an opportunity of admiring the 
matchless taste with which he had arranged some mate- 
rials that had been presented to him by Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, It was an apron composed of black goat-skin 
streamers, loaded with beads of every size and colour, 
and with a profusion of brass chains and ornaments dis- 
posed in an endless variety of patterns that did ample 
honour to his inventive genius. 

The production of this article led the king to enquire 
after the health of our most gracious sovereign, of whom 
he said he had heard, and whom he declared to be, next to 
himself, the greatest monarch of the universe, adding, 
that the white king’s nation was undoubtedly second 
to his own in power. The dialogue proceeded very slowly, 
in consequence of the necessity of its being conducted 
through the tiresome medium of four different languages. 
Andries did not perform Ais duties with much regularity, 
and seemed to consider that the colloquy was intended 





* Good, good, good : bravo, bravo, bravo! 
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for bis own instead of for our edification. Under this 
delusion, he fancied that he had acquitted himself of the 
obligation we had imposed, if he favoured us with an oc- 
casional scrap. The king sometimes understood what 
Baba said in Sichuana to Mohanycom, nodding his head 
graciously, smiling, and repeating “ Tanta, tanta, tanta.” 
At length the conversation flagged. Directing a sheep 
and sundry calabashes of beer to be placed before us, the 
despot arose, and abruptly, without the slightest com- 
pliment, made his exit amid the congratulations of his 
loyal subjects. The heralds preceding him as before, rent 
the air with shouts and acclamations, until “ the great 
black one” had re-entered bis kraal. 

During this serious yet laughable interview, we were 
not a little surprised to observe that the guides, who had 
by their freedom rendered themselves so highly offensive 
to us, continued bruising and snuffing tobacco, without 
appearing the least abashed in the royal presence. 
While every one else cringed beneath the tyrant’s glance 
with obsequious humanity, they alone appeared at ease, 
nor were we able to account for this behaviour, otherwise 
than by conjecturing that their too palpable office of spies 
upon our actions admitted them to these liberties. They 
had never quitted the wagons for a single instant since 
we left Mosega, bad watched all our actions with the 
most provoking attention, and-on our arrival at Kapain, 
had doubtless reported to the king every, the most minute, 
circumstance that had transpired. 








i 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Residence at Kapain. 


We were shortly afterwards visited by the king with- 
out either pageant or ceremony. ‘This he considered a 
confidential interview, and said he had come “to see what 
we had got for him.” The weather being cold, he was 
attired in a handsome black leathern mantle; its ample 
folds, reaching to his heels, well became his tall and 
manly person; and he looked the very beau ideal of an 
African chief. He had completely thrown aside that 
reserve and gravity which in a public assembly he had 
conceived most becoming, and now appeared in high 
good humour, joking, laughing, and familiarly pulling 
our beards, of which the luxuriant growth elicited his 
admiration and surprise. He frequently asked us how 
many wives we had, and whether they also had beards. 
We thought this an auspicious moment in which to re- 
vert to the subject of our desired exit by the Vaal River, 
but took especial care to exclude Andries from the con- 
ference. Besides being a bad interpreter, we had seen 
that he was personally opposed to the measure, and we 
consequently preferred Richard, who had now recovered 
his self-possession, and was a much more impartial 
dragoman. 

Arrowsmith’s map of Africa having been produced, we 
placed a finger upon Graff Reinet, Kuruman, and Mo- 
sega, explaining to the king how many days’ journey 
would be saved, if we were to return to the colony by the 
Vaal River. He shook his head as before, and petu- 
lantly observed, that he had already said there was no 
road through that country. We laughed, and expessed 
a wish to look for one: but he rejoined, that his anxiety 
for our safety would not allow him to hear of our travel- 
ing in that direction,—that should any accident befall us, 
the white king would undoubtedly attribute blame to him, 
and he therefore must insist upon our giving up the in- 
tention. Through this flimsy veil, however, we could 
distinguish motives that were in no way connected with 
our safety. The chieftain was naturally desirous of 
concealing, as far as possible, the havoc that his people 
had made amongst the emigrant farmers; and he was 
above all things anxious to obtain further presents on our 
return from the interior. 
waving the subject for the present, but secretly deter- 
mined to attack him anon with his own weapons. 

He soon became extremely eager to have a sight of 
our various wares, but we steadily resisted his teasing 
importunities to examine the contents of the boxes. 
Knowing that all savages possess the sordid passion of 
avarice in an extraordinary degree, and have the insatiate 
desire of accumulating property for the mere pleasure of 
possessing it, we had omitted no precaution to keep his 
majesty in profound ignorance of the nature and extent 
of our supplies. To have permitted him to see the con- 


tents of the wagons, would most assuredly have tempted 


‘We saw the necessity of | 
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| him to practise every unfair and extortionate stratagem 
to obtain possession of them. We only therefore placed 
in his way, as baits, those trinkets that we designed he 
should take, and these, as weil as every thing else that 
met his eye, he never failed to appropriate. A pair of 
my shoes having been casually exposed, though much 
too small, were instantly seized and donned, and the 
operation of trying them on was highly diverting. A 
silken waist-cord was quickly transferred from my Indian 
sleeping drawers to his own neck, the tassels dangling in 
front; a red woollen night-cap was drawn over his bald 
pate, and acomforter over his shoulders, and he repeatedly 
desired the interpreters to explain that “he liked all and 
every thing!” He crawled through the wagons, and 
diligently ramaged in every corner for beads, of which 
he frequently spoke. On this most important topic with 
a | savages, he was particularly urgent; he said he liked 
every colour and size, sending at the same time to his 
seraglio for a vast variety, that we might distinctly com- 
prehend bis wishes on the subject. With the greatest 
reluctance, he at last prevailed upon himself to part with 
a single grain of each colour, as a sample to guide our 
selection when we should next visit him, and having 
gained this victory over his niggard nature, he repeated 
| several times significantly, that we “ now knew exactly 
what he wanted.” ‘The visit was avery long one: the 
king begged that we would publish to the white traders 
in the colony, his anxiety to obtain muskets and ammu- 
nition in barter for elephants’ teeth. He spoke also on 
various subjects that interested him, particalariy respect- 
ing tbe productions of the white men’s country. His 
eyes had repeatedly wandered towards, and latterly been 
rivited upon a coil of brass wire, a portion of which pro- 
truded from the wagon, and before quitting us, he 
darted suddenly upon it, grinning with triumph, and 
bearing it along with him with the greatest exultation. 
In the evening, as his numerous herds of cattle were 
returning from pasture, the king gave us a proof of the 
munificence of bis nature, by selecting two of the worst 
oxen and a toothless cow, of which he begged our accep- 
| tance. We had repeatedly introduced the subject of 
cattle, bringing to bis notice. the miserable condition of 
our own teams, and hinting an expectation that he would 
recruitthem. He bad always replied with great readiness 
that they would soon get fat, as there was abundance of 
grass and water in the country to which we were jour- 
neying; but we were certainly not prepared for so une- 
quivocal a specimen of the royal bounty. About dark he 
sent to borrow some wax candles, at the same time 





a supply of beer. We requested the old man to honour 
us with his company, which he readily did, emptying his 


draught the contents of a whole calabash of the native 
malt liquor. This detestable beverage, which is denomi- 
nated outchualla, is of a whitish colour, frothy, and pro- 
duced from fermented Kafir corn. Moselekatse avowed 
himself an ardent admirer of it, and we understood fre- 
quently drank it to intoxication. Out of compliment to 
him I partook of it, but found it very unpalatable. The 
Hottentots averred that it was not stronger than water, 
| but they invariably talked more at length and louder 





| der a bush, sealed in a torpor induced by the potations of 

| it he had swallowed. Long files of women, singing as 

| they walked, were constantly to be seen arriving from 

| the adjacent kraals with bowls of this nectar upon their 
heads; and our guides were ready recipients for any 

| quantity that might be sent for our consumption, loudly 
in their cups shouting the praises of the king. 

The full moon rose in cloudless beauty, rendering the 
| night nearly as light as day. We had been a short time 
in bed when Um’Nombate aroused me stealthily, offering 
| me an elephant’s tooth in exchange for beads, and assur- 
| ing me that the king should never know of the trans- 


action. We were to well acquainted with Moselekatse’s 
character to be lured by Um’Nombate’s proposal, and 
never doubting that he was a mere tool in the hands of 
the king, dismissed him without ceremony, apprising 
him that we could make no exchange, except by his 
majesty’s order. The courier retired discomfited, and 
the result proved that we were not wrong in our con- 
jecture. 

Shortly after daybreak, and almost before we had 
dressed, the despot himself was seen approaching with 
solemn step, accompanied by Um’Nombate, and a man 








sending by Um’Nombate the stewed breast of an ox, and | 


plate faster than we could fill it, and swallowing at a | 


after drinking it, and Claas was lying the whole day un- | 





bearing the identical elephant’s tusk on his shoulder, He 
was instantly surrounded by ten or twelve persons, who 
ran from a distance and crouched before him. All this 
looked exceedingly ominous. We had heard of the 
execution of two culprits some time before, in presence of 
a trader, and were half afraid that the old man, having 
been detected in his delinquency by some of the spies 
about the wagons, was about to suffer condign punish. 
ment. The king seated himself upon a chair and looked 
mysterious; Um’Nombate squatted himself upon the 
ground with the dejected air ofa criminal, and the rascally 
todth was placed before them. We felt very uneasy, 
but pretended not to notice it, until bis majesty himself 
drew our attention to it by kicking it with hs foot, and 
observing that Um’Nombate wished to receive some 
beads in exchange for it. This speech, although bearing 
more the character of a demand than a request, relieved 
our anxiety, but we replied that ivory was of no use to 
us, our oxen being quite unable to transport so heavy a 
commodity,—that we were ready to barter beads, or in- 
deed any thing we possessed, for fat oxen, adding, that 
if the king wished, we would gladly present a few beads 
to our friend Um’ Nombate, but begged to decline accept- 
ing the ivory. The king did wish t iis very particularly, 
and the beads were accordingly given, the tusk being, 
however, left on. the ground, to give to the transaction 
the colour of, an equitable exthange. 

We very justly took credit to ourselves for the way in 
which we had brought this affair to so amicable a con- 
clusion. It was now evident that Moselekatse, as we 
suspected, had been privy to the whole transaction, and 
had availed himself of this pitiful stratagem to gratify bis 
insatiate appetite for beads, and, if possible, to ascertain 
the extent of our resources. The villain Andries was 
clearly in the king’s confidence, and had doubtless given 
him all the information in his power; and it is more 
than probable that the realisation of half a dozen bunches 
of beads, by this paltry contemptible scheme, had afforded 
his majesty infinitely greater gratification than he had 
been capable of deriving from the receipt of our liberal, 
and in his judgment, no doubt, princely presents. 

But we had soon an opportunity of turning this gree- 
diness to account, and dealing with the king in his own 
fashion. In ordet to avoid creating suspicion as to the 
object of our desired returt, by the Vaal River, we lost no 
opportunity of impressing upon him that our leave was 
limited, that we were not colonial subjects, but that we 
had come in a ship from a far country of which the 
Parsee was a native. His majesty frequently expressed 
amusement at his dress, remarking that he was a fine 


| fellow to come so great a distance, and must not forget to 


make his tumerisho to the Parsee king, inquiring if that 
potentate too had a black beard, and wore a high tur- 
ban—how many wives he had, &e. He even paid 
Nesserwanjee the compliment of desiring to inspect his 
pocket-knife, with six blades, nippers, picker, and cork- 
sciew, complete, which, however, he forgot to return. 
We ever carefully abstained from making any allusion 
to the capture of Erasmus’s wagons, or to the military 
proceedings against the emigrant farmers. 

This morning messengers were seen running breath- 
less with baste to acquaint the king with the sucvess of 
Kalipi’s attack. There was an unusual stir in conse- 
quence, and warriors were continually coming and going 
during the greater part of the day. The king appeared 
in high glee, but we carefully affected ignorance of all 
that was passing, and were thus gradually securing his 
confidence in the honourable nature of our intentions, 
regarding which he had evidently been distrestful. In 
spite, however, of all we could do, our Hottentots were 
perpetually prying round the imperial kraal, and putting 
impertinent questions to persons about the wagons; all 
which being scrupulously reported, bad an exceedingly 
mischievous tendency, and caused us constant annoyance 
and anxiety. 


——— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
Residence at Kapain, continued. 


A desire to see something of the king’s domestic 
economy induced us repeatedly to ask permission to 
visit him, but he invariably replied that he had no place 
in which to receive us, and indeed he passed the greater 
part of his time in lounging on our beds or in the tent. 
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To-day, 25th October, he was in unusual spirits, in con- 
sequence of the success of his arms against the emigrants. 
We affected to be alarmed at the possibility of an attack 
from Dingaan whilst hunting elephants to the eastward, 
but be fidiculed the idea, adding bitterly, that Dingaan 
was a cowardly rascal and not fit to live. We had 
observed him for some minutes plucking blades of grass 
from below his chair, apparently lost in thought, and at 
times scanning our countenance with great intenseness, 
when all of a sudden he exclaimed that he wanted our 
tent. ‘Ibis was the very opportunity we had been look- 
ing for ; we had foreseen that he would become enamoured 
of it, and had determined to make it the stepping-stone to 
the attainment of our wishes. With affected indifference 
we accordingly replied, that if he had determined that we 
should return by tbe circuitous route of Kuruman, we 
could not dispense with the accommodation the tent 
afforded ; but that if we could proceed by the Vaal River, 
it should be sent to him as soon as the hunting was 
over. The high road to his heart was gained; his eyes 
twinkled, and after a moment’s hesitation he said that he 
bad been thinking the matter over, and that we were at 
liberty to go wherever we pleased! Having made this 
gratitying announcement the king withdrew. 

Our object was now accomp'ished, but the miscreant 
Andries no sooner heard that his predictions had been 
falsified, than he industriously circulated a report that the 
bushmen across the Vaal were so cruel and vindictive 
that there was not the most remote probability of our 
regaining the colony by that route; and from that mo- 
ment the fear of death by poisoned arrows took the place 
of the dastardly dread of the “ great black one,” whom 
our followers now pronounced to be a * very fine gentle- 
man.” J need scarcely add, that the despot’s beer had 
no small effect in producing this revolution of sentiment. 
In about balf an hour the king sent for the tent. This 
we had anticipated in the natural train of events; butin 
order to enhance the value of the bribe, we tock the 
liberty of reminding him of the terms of the agreement, 
and declined to part with it antil the hunting should be 
over, inwardly hoping that this ruse would hasten our 
dismissal, for which we were hourly becoming more 
anxious. 

The wealth of this barbarous sovereign may be said 
alinost to consist in his innumerable droves of horned 
cattle. ‘These are herded in various parts of the country, 
and furnish employment to a considerable portion of his 
lieges, who are precariously maintained by his bounty, 
but depend chiefly for support upon their success in 
hunting. The deaths and casualties which occur 
amongst the oxen at different out-stations are regularly 
reported, and we had an opportunity of seeing this fie- 
quently done during our visit. Running with all speed 
to within about filty yards of the king, a warrior places 
his arms upon the ground, and assuming a subdued 
posture, with his bead bowed to the dust, crawls within 
ear-shot, when all those about the royal person exclaim 
“ Haiyah! Haiyah!” and the report is made in a raised 
tone. This done, the soldier remains crouched a few 
seconds, his eyes bent on the ground, and if the king has 
no questions to ask, suddenly springs on his feet, exclaim- 
ing “ Haiyah !” and runs back to his arms. 

Moselekatse frequently inquired about King William’s 
flocks and herds, asking if they were very extensive, a 
subject on which we could not enlighten him. He also 
spoke of our sovereign’s armies. ‘The king’s own war- 
riors, who were present, we could not but admire, 
although the despot described them as young unfleshed 
soldiers, who had not yet gained a name inarins. They 
were, generally speaking, tall and handsome; clad with 
the usual tails, and the addition of two long red feathers 
in the bair when it was unshorn, or a cluster of varie- 
gated white and black feathers from the kingfisher or 
jay, falling gracefully so as to obscure one eye. They 
carried a short thrusting-spear—a club of rhinoceros horn, 
which is thrown with unerring precision—and an elon- 
gated elliptical shield of ox-hide, with the hair displayed. 
The size of the buckler is regulated by the stature of the 
warrior, reaching in all cases from the ground to his chin. 
A stick variously decorated at the ends is secured on the 
inner side, and two parallel strips of hide, differing in 
colour from the shield, are so interlaced as to traverse its 
whole length, imparting a striking effect to the accoutred 
warrior, 

Excepting those individuals of distinction by whom 
he was generally attended, no subjects, or “ dogs,” as he 


termed them, ever passed the royal person without bend- 
ing their bodies almost double, preserving that obsequious 
posture several paces before and after passing. The king 
sekiom moved without half a dozen magnates in his 
train, the heralds howling at intervals, leaping about in 
imitation of some wild beast, and loudly praising “the 
noble elephant.” ‘The usual answer to an order was 
«“ Ya, bo bu,”—* yes, my father ;” und no one quitting 
or approaching the presence omitted to exclaim “ Hai- 
yah!’ Any attempt to have taken the king’s portrait 
openly would probably bave been attended with disgs- 
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leisurely examining the imperial kraal. ‘The plan of the 
enclosure was circular, a thick and high thorn fence sur- 
rounding an area which was strewed with the skuils, 
paws, and tails of lions, some of them quite fresh, oters 
bleached by long exposure to the sun. Below the wagon 
I observed a pile of old muskets, probably some that had 
been taken on the deeat of Barend’s Griquas in 1831, 
The royal lodge, and the apartments of the ladies, were 
sbut off by a rough irregular palisade; and a portion of 
this enclosure was surrounded by a very closely woven 
wattle fence, baving only one aperture of barely sufficient 
dimensions to admit the king’s portly person upon all 





trous consequences, drawing being supposed to be con- 
nected with witchcraft, but I seized the first opportunity 
of giving his majesty a sitting unobserved. _I exhibited 
several drawings of animals, and was surprised to find 
him so quick of apprehension. He instantly recognised 
them all, repeating the Matabili name. He inquired if 
we did not wish to visit the Great Lake in the interior, 
which he said we might easily do, as there bad been 
plenty of rain, and he would send a commando to take 
care of us. This was a very tempting ofler, but we re- 
plied we were sadiy pushed for time, and were afraid of 
displeasing the white king by overstaying our leave, He 
rejoined that he would take care and prevent any unplea- 
sunt consequences by sending the white king a message 
about us. 

This afternoon he was reclining on Richardson’s bed, 


direction, when the well-known sound of a box, which 
bad been imprudently opened by the Parsee, drew bis 
attention to the baggage-wagon. He pricked his ears, 
hastily sprung from the bed, and, before the alarm could 
be given, had plunged both arms into the bead chest. 
Never shall I forget the triumphant expression of his 
face at that moment. The lid having been closed upon 
his arms, his idols were hidden from his sight, but he 
consoled himself by feeling them, and conjecturing tei: 
colour, grinning the while with ecstasy, and, if so mild a 
term can express his manner of asking, requesting to have 
them all, We said that they were all we had left, and 


must be allowed to keep them until he granted us per- 
mission to depart, it being in our country the custom to 
make a present on taking leave of agreat man. Looking 
eagerly at the beads, he exclaimed “Move, mooe ! 
anti, monanti ! tanta, tanta, tanta!” and added, that 
although he deplored our departure, yet trustworthy 
guides should be provided to conduct us on our journey 
early the following morning, pointing at the same time 
to the eastern horizon. This bargain being fully settled, 
his majesty marched off in triumph, a man before bim 
carrying the box, containing thirty pounds of blue and 
white beads. 

We were a little surprised at his having so readily 
consented to part with us, and were half afraid he might 
alter bis mind before the morning. The desire of obtain- 
ing immediate possession of the beads without infringing 
appearances, bad of course due weight with bim; and 
there can be no doubt that he felt considerable uneasiness 
at our presence, now that the return of Kalipi’s com- 
mando from the Vaal River drew so near. Ilis anxiety 
to get rid of ourselves, therefore, overcame the reluctance 
he felt at parting with the small remnant of our property 
which had escaped his two successful forays, It was 
the expected return of the conimando, too, that rendered 
him so anxious to send us to the Great Lake, or indeed 
in any direction but that in which we were bent on pro- 
ceeding. We had every inclination to avail ourselves of 


mole 


limited, it would have been imprudent to have under- 
taken this journey, which might have detained us beyond 
the desert until the next rainy season. And although 
every other circumstance subsequently conspired to 
favour the pruject, and, by smoothing the path, to render 
it probable that two “ poor !ndian gentlemen” could have 
achieved so desirable and arduous an undertaking, we 


thirst for geographical discovery beyond the tropic of 
Capricorn. 

In order that there might be no excuse for delaying 
our departure, we sent Baba in the afternoon to ask the 
king’s permission to pitch the * house” in his kraal, He 


upon which he had determined that it should be erected. 





Whilst this was being done, I had an opportunity of 


his little dark eyes moving with restless activity in every { 


that they were brought expressly for him; but thet we | 


this most tempting offer, but our leave from India being | 


were yet compelled to sacrifice to circumstances our | 


was taking a siesta in Mr. Bain’s wagon, but came out 
immediately in bigh spirits, and pointed out the spot | 


| fours. The space was smeared with a mixture of mud 
| and cow-dung, resembling that used in all parts of India 
| for sunilar purposes. In the centre stood a circular, 
plumpudding-shaped hut, about twelve feet in diameter, 
aud perhaps four in height, substantially thatched with 
rush matting, and exhibiting in its economy the most 
philosophic indifference to cleanliness avd comfort. A 
|} low step led up to the entrance, which was very con- 
| fined, and provided with a sliding wicket. The floor 
was sunk to the depth of three feet below the surface of 
| the ground, and two more steps led down to it. The 
funiture consisted exciusively of calabashes of beer 
ranged round the wall. 

Thirty ladies only of the imperial seraglio were pre- 
sent on this eventful occasion, and they remained stand- 
ing round the king, who was seated in the open air. 
They were generally swarthy and somewhat embonpoint. 
Many were even obese, with enormous pendant bosoms, 
and their heads were shaved, a small tuft of hair only 
being left on the crown, which was decorated with 
feathers, ‘Their dresses consisted of short black kills of 
leather, the fur worn inside, aud the outsive rubbed with 
some hard substance and charcoal until it bad acquired 
the appearance of black clotted wool. ‘These were 
| studded with brass ornaments and a profusion of beads 
of divers colours; they had besides a vast accumulation 
| of these ornaments upon their bodies. Some wore blue 
from top to toe, others were enveloped in one mass of 
red, the endless variety of patterns in which they were 
| disposed having doubtless emanated from the inventive 
| brain and prolific fancy of his majesty, a large portion 
| of whose valuable time is passed in devising and super- 
| intending the construction of ornaments for the harem. 

Amongst the ladies, I observed a captive Griqua, 
called Truéy. This is the familiar name for Gertrude, 
She is the unfortunate daughter of Peter Davids, chief 
of the Lishuani Bastards, and successor to Barend Ba- 
rends. This chief had, about three years before, under- 
taken a hun‘ing expedition to the Vaal River, and in the 
natural course of events was attacked by a party of 
Moselekatse’s warriors who were scouring the country 
in that direction; he narrowly escaped with his life, but 
| the whole of bis property was carried off, and his nephew 


and daughter were taken prisoners, 

When the tent was nearly pitched, the king suddenly 
changed bis mind, and resuived to hate it immediately 
in front of the palace door. In order to accomplish this, 
it became necessary to remove a portion of the wattle 
| fence—a work of considerable labour, in the progress of 

which outchualla was liberally circulated to the perspiring 
| Hottentots. It was about three o’clock, and the pavilion 
had reared its head a second time. A bright thought 
| then suddenly crossed the royal mind. Lovesting bim- 
self with the duffel great coat, placing a red nightcap on 
his head, and commanding two wax candles to be lighted 
| and placed betore him, he seated himself with a dignified 
| deportment upon an inverted calabash, the contents of 
which he had previously swallowed, and became totally 


absorbed in the contemplation of bis surpassing import- 
lance. It was with difficulty that I preserved my gravity, 
aud having hasti y complimented the king on his acces- 


sion of property. and reminded him of our wish to leave 


the following day, I lett him to his domestic enjoy ments. 

In the evening Truéy brought to the wagons a dish 
of stewed beef from the king. De-pite of our assertions 
to the contrary, be could not help suspecting that we 


still bad beads in our possession, and thought that the 
attractive Griqua matd might find means of inducing us 
to part with some more before we departed. The poor 
girl shed tears when she heard spoken the language of 
her tribe. and begged us to covey to her father, should 


| we see him, the intelligence of her safety and thac of 
her cousin Wilbelm, who had been sent to a distant 
kraal, the day before our arrival, in charge of a wagan 
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containing two Dutch girls, prisoners of war, of whose 
presence the king was anxious that we should, if pos- 
sible, be kept in ignoranee. She had herself resided for 
some time at the kraal in question with the king, who 


is in the habit of passing several months of the year | 


there with one hundred of his wives, all of whom are 
decorated with bead dresses of the nature I have de- 
scribed. Every female, married or single, is at his com- 
mand ; his subjects not having it in their power to call 
even their wives their own. ‘The king alone is rich— 
his subjects are all equally poor, and can be said to pos- 
sess nothing in the shape of property beyond the skins 
with which nature has clothed them,— 


« And ihat small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to their bones.” 
—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Departure from Kapain, and errival at the Mariqua River. 
We had been some time ready to depart on the morn- 


ing of the 26th October, ere the king made his appear- 
ance. This he at length did, limping; and attended by 


the whole of his court. Andries, ever ready to create | 


mischief, lest no time in spreading a report that he had 
overheard the discussions at a council held the preceding 


evening, when it had been determined to revoke the per- | 


mixsion granted us to depart by the Vaal River—a mea- 


sure to which ministers were very averse. The chairs | 
having been put away in the wagons, we conducted the | 


king to his old seat on Richardson’s bed. In the act of 
ascending to this post of hunour, having to climb over 
the chest which contained my wardrobe, he opened it 


eagerly, and darting his hand into the medley, triumph- | 


antly clawed up a pair of thick shooting shoes, which, 
unfortunately, fitting him exactly, I was compelled to 
make a sacrifice of, at the risk of returning barefooted to 
the colony. He now stated for our information, that his 
lameness had been occasioned by the tightness of the 


shoes he had taken the preceding day, and obstinately | 


worn until they had raised large blisters on the royal 
heels. Having desired an attendant to advance with a 


very handsome weasel skin cloak, which I had seen him | 
wearing the day before in the kraal, he invested me with | 


the greasy robe, saying that I looked very cold, and must 
keep it as a token of his friendship. A similar speech 


to Richardson was accompanied with a leopard skin | 


girdle. Determined not to be outdone in generosity, we 
presented him in return with a rich Persian carpet, which 
had formed the basis of my bedding. ‘This being spread 
on the ground, had the desired effect of enticing him 
down from his seat, with the design of inspecting it nar- 
rowly, and we instantly gave orders to yoke the oxen, 
which had purposely been kept close to the wagons. 
Having informed his majesty that we were ready to 
start, and the whips being cracked, he accompanied us a 
considerable distance—at last stopping, and extending 
his hand, when a general leave-taking took place, the 


word “ Fellow! fellow! fellow!” being repeated as be- | 
fore by each great man, the bystanders shouting “ Hai- | 


yah!” He desired us to convey his tumerisho to the 
white king—to Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, to whom he sent 


a special message—and to Dr. Smith, adding that Mo- | 
hanycom would accompany us to the Vaal River—but | 
that we must make haste back to the colony, lest the | 


governor should think that he bad slain us. Upon my 
repeating that I should shortly come again, bringing for 


him a double poled tent, he replied that that was mooe, | 


mooe, mooe ' monanti, monanti,monanti! tanta, tanta, 
tanta 
care to visit him via Mr. Moffat’s station, and not by the 
Vaal River, lest mischief shouJd befall us by the way. 


A ° 
We now paid and dismissed the interpreter, with a | 


supply of provision for the road, and a note to Dr. Wil- 
son, thanking him for Baba’s services, and informing 
him of the complete success of our negotiations with 
the king. Upon this point we had certainly good reason 
to congratulate ourselves, Visiting this capricious savage 
as we had done, at an inauspicivus juncture, when he 
was embroiled with while men, and might not unrea- 
sonably have regarded us in the light of spies upon his 


land—a suspicion which the pusillanimous conduct of | 


our Hottentots, and of Andries in particular, was calcu- 
lated to inspire and confirm—we had had throughout a 
difficult and somewhat hazardous part to perform. The 


’ that we must bring him “ every thing,” and take | 
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| probabilities were in favour of our being detained, and 
were certainly greatly against our obtaining permission 
| to make our exit by the hitherto proscribed route of the 
| Vaal River, conducting, as it would, directly through the 
scene of his operations against the migratory farmers ; 
| but by closing our eyes upon passing events, and pre- 
| serving throughout our intercourse with the despot a 
firm, conciliatory, and confiding demeanour—not only 
had we succeeded in convincing him of the honesty of 
| our intentions—but now pursued our journey with every 
| reason to believe in the good faith of his professions to- 
| wards ourselves. 

| As we were now considered to be on terms of close 
intimacy with his majesty, we had no danger whatever 
to apprehend from any of the native tribes, through 
whose territories we might have occasion to pass. All 
those that inhabit the country between the Vaal River 
and the tropic of Capricorn, were his tributaries, and 
the terror of his name filled the surrounding nations, 
None of his own subjects indeed would dare to refuse 
us assistance, without incurring the certainty of his sum- 
mary vengeance. : 

Our course, in order to reach the Cashan range of 
mountains, where it had been resolved that our opera- 
tions against the elephants should commence, was fot 
| the first three days a little to the southward of east.— 
Mohanycom, now armed to the teeth, had relinquished 
his appointment in the imperial household for that of 
guide. He bad received in our presence, more than once, 
the most positive injunctions to accompany us wherever 
we pleased to go within the king’s dominions, and not 
| to return until he had safely conducted us to the Vaal 





| River, and he had been further directed to obtain from 
| one of the kraals on our route a subordinate captain 

named Lingap, to assist in protecting us. Mohanycom 
| having accompanied Um’Nombate, when that minister 
| visited the colony under Dr. Smith’s escort, (for the 
purpose of forming an alliance on the part of his ma- 
| jesty with the Cape government,) could understand the 
| general tenor of conversation held in Dutch, and could 
even express himself intelligibly. Andries could stutter 
tolerably in Sichuana, and possessed a smattering of Zoo- 
| loo, and we thus hoped to be able to proceed without the 
aid of a sworn interpreter. 

Owing to our unlooked for detention in the morning, 
| we were glad to halt for bréakfast after an hour's travel. 
Our long and wearisome marches through a parched and 
sterile country, in the course of which, as will have been 
remarked, our catile were frequently deprived of all sus- 
tenance for many hours, had so reduced them in condi- 

tion, that they could hardly support the weight of their 
| own emaciated bodies. The last feed of corn was here 
| divided amongst three of the horses that appeared most 
| in need of it, the other half starved wretches thrusting 
| in their noses for a share, ata loss to understand why 
| they should be excluded from so rare a feast. 
Shortly after leaving Kapain, we observed a dog, with 
| neatly trimmed ears and tail, following Mobanycom, 
| who repeatedly endeavoured to drive him away, saying 





that he was the king’s dog, and had been captured with 
Mr. Bain’s wagons. ‘T'wo messengers were speedily sent | 
| to bring back this pet, and his majesty, unwilling to let 
| slip so good an opportunity of asking for something, had 
desired them on no account to return without a fresh | 
supply of wax candles. Conceiving, however, that our | 
compliance with this unreasonable request would but 
| lead to further exactions, we excused ourselves, sending 
| in liea a tin mould and a bundle of candle wicks, with 
abuudant compliments, and brief instructions in the art 
| of manufacturing “ tallows” from the fat of the eland. 
Having thus freed ourselves from the duns, it was dis- 
| covered that the oxen had gone off in search of water— 
not one of the Hottentots having thought proper to re- 
| main with them, although positively enjoined to do so. 
Three hours elapsed ere they were recovered, and before 
we had proceeded many miles, the sheep were missed. 
Andries being immediately sent back upon horseback, 
| found Frederick lying under a bush in a state of stupe- 
| faction, the consequence of his frequent libations to the 
| jolly god. The sheep, as might have been expected, had 
| availed themselves of his drowsiness to levant, but were 
| traced up and recovered, 
In spite of all these provoking delays, we contrived 
early in the afternoon to reach the Mariqua, about thirty 
miles below the point whence it issues from the moun- 





tain chain. The approach to this small but beautiful 





| river, is picturesque in the highest degree. Emerging 


suddenly from an extensive wood of magnificent thorn 
trees, we passed a village surrounded by green corn. 
fields, and then descended by a winding path into a 
lawn covered with a thick and verdant carpet of the 
richest grass, bounded by a deep and shady belt of the 
many stemmed acacia. These beautiful trees margined 
the river on either hand far as the view extended—and 
clothed with a vest of golden blossoms, diffused a deli- 
cious and grateful odour around, Single mokaalas, and 
detached clumps of slender mimosas, hung with festoons 
of flowering creepers, heightened the effect, screening 
with their soft and feathery foliage considerable portions 
of the refreshing sward, across which troops of querulous 
pintadoes and herds of graceful pallabs* were to be seen 
hurrying from our approach, 

As we threaded the mazes of the parasol-topped aca- 
cias, which completely excluded the sun’s rays, a peep 
of the river itself was unexpectedly obtained. A deep 
and shaded channel, about twenty yards in breadth, with 
precipitous banks overgrown with reeds, was lined with 
an unbroken tier of willows. These extended their 
drooping branches so as nearly to entwine, had they not 
been forbidden by the force of the crystal current, which 
swayed them with it as it foamed and bubbled over the 
pebbly bottom. A plain on the opposite side, bounded ° 
by a low range of blue hills, was dotied over with mo- 
kaala trees, beneath which troops of gnoos, sassaybys, 
and hartebeests, were reposing. 

We drew up the wagons on a verdant spot on the 
river bank, at a convenient distance from an extensive 
kraal constructed on the slope. Although the sun shone, 
the cold occasioned by a dry cutting wind was scarcely 
endured, even with the assistance of a great coat; and 
the inhabitants being clamorous for food, I readily placed 
myself under the guidance of their chief with ten of his 
men, and diving into the heart of the extensive groves, 
soon furnished them with the carcass of a black rhino- 
ceros upon which to whet their appetites. This huge 
beast crossed the river twice after being mortally wound- 
ed at dueling distance; and I was compelled, cold as it 
was, to wade afler him through water reaching to my 
middle—following his trail by the blood, until from 
single drops, the traces became splashes of frothy crim- 
son. Struggling to force his tottering frame through the 
tangled cover. the wounded monster at length sank upon 
his knees, another bullet from the grooved bore ending 
his giant struggles, while he was yet tearing up the 
ground with his ponderous horn. 


——— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


From the Mariqua River to Tolaan, the residence of Mosele- 
katse’s son. 


At daybreak the following morning, a large party of 
hungry savages, with four of the Hottentots on horse- 
back, accompanied us across the river in search of elands, 
which were reported to be numerous in the neighbour- 
hood. We formed a long line, and having passed over 
a great extent of country, divided into two parties; 
Richardson keeping to the right, and myself to the left. 
Beginning to despair of success, I had shot a hartebeest 
for the savages, when an object which had repeatedly 
attracted my eye, but which I had so often persuaded 
myself was nothing more than the branchless stump of 


| some withered tree, suddenly shifted its position, and the 


next moment [ distinctly perceived that singular form, 
of which the apparition had oft-times visited my slum- 
bers—but upon whose reality I now gazed for the first 
time. It passed rapidly among the trees, above the top- 
most branches of many of which its graceful head nodded 
like some lofty pine—it was the stately, the long sought 
giraffe. Putting spurs to my horse, and directing the 
Hottentots to follow, I presently found myself half choked 
with excitement, rattling at the heels of the tallest of all 
the mammiferes, whom thus to meet, free on his native 
plains, has fallen to the lot of few of the votaries of the 
chase. Sailing before me with incredible velocity, his 
long swan-like neck keeping time to the eccentric mo- 
tion of his stilt-like legs—his ample black tail curled 
above his back, and whisking in ludicrous concert with 
the rocking of his disproportioned frame, he glided gal- 
lantly along “ like some tall ship upon the ocean’s bo- 
som,” and seemed to leave whole leagues behind him at 


* Antelope Melampus. 
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each stride. The ground was of the most treacherous 

description; @ rotten black soil overgrown with long 
coarse gras3, which concealed from view innumersble 
cracks and fissures that momentarily threatened to throw 
down my horse. For the first five minutes I rather lost 
than gained ground, and despairing, over such a country, 
of ever diminishing the distance, or improving my ac- 
guaintance with this ogre in seven league boots, I dis- 
mounted, and had the satisfaction of hearing two balls 
tell roundly upon his plank-like stern, But I might as 
well have fired at a wall: he neither swerved from his 
course, nor slackened his pace, and had pushed on so 
far ahead during the time I was reloading, that after re- 
mounting, | had some difficulty in even keeping sight of 
him amongst the trees. Closing again, however, I re- 
peated the dose on the other quarter, and spurred along 
my horse, ever and anon sinking to his fetlock ; the 
giraffe now flagging at each stride, until, as I was coming 
up hand over hand, and success seemed certain, down I 
came headlong—my horse having fallen into a pit, and 
lodged me close to an ostrich’s nest, in which the old 
lirds were sitting. 

There were no bones broken, but the violence of the 
shock had caused the lashings of my rifle to give way, 
and had doubled it in half—the barrels only now hang- 
ing to the stock by the trigger guard. Nothing dismayed 
by this heavy calamity, I remounted my jaded beast, and 
one more effort brought me ahead of my wearied victim, 
which stood still and allowed me to approach. In vain 
I attempted to bind my fractured rifle with a pocket 
haridkerchief, in order to admit of my administering the 
coup de grace—it was so bent that the hammer could 
not by any means be brought down upon the nipple. In 
vain I looked around for a stone, and sought in every 
pocket for my knife, with which to strike the copper cap, 
and bring about ignition, or hamstring the colossal but 
harmless animal, by whose side I appeared the veriest 
pigmy in the creation—alas! I had lent it to the Hot- 
tentots to cut off the head of the hartebeest. Vainly did 
I wait for the tardy and rebellious villains to come to my 
assistance, making the welkin ring, und my throat 
tingle, with reiterated shouts—not a soul appeared—and 
in a few minutes the giraffe having recovered his wind, 
and being only slightly wounded in the hind quarters, 
shoffled his long legs—twisted his tail over his back— 
walked a few steps—then broke into a gallop, and diving 
into the mazes of the forest, disappeared from my sight. 
Disappointed and annoyed, I returned towards the wa- 
gons, now eight miles distant, and on my way overtook 
the Hottentots, who, smoking their pipes with an air of 
gentlemanly laziness, were leisurely returning, having 
come to the conclusion that “Sir could not catch the 
kameel,” for which reason they did not think it worth 
while to follow as I had directed. 

My defeat did not cause me to lose sight of the flesh- 
pots. Any change from the monotony of an unvaried 
bread and meat diet being bighly agreeable, 1 went back 
to the nest of the ostrich with a view of obtaining the 
eggs. So alarmed were the old birds by my unceremo- 
nious intrusion in the morning, that they had not re- 
turned. ‘T'wenty-three gigantic eggs were laid on the 
bare ground without either bush or grass to conceal 
them, or any attempt at a nest beyond a shallow conca- 
vily which bad been scraped out with the feet. Having 
broken one, to ascertain if they were worth carrying 
home, a Hoitentot took off his trowsers, in which, (the 
legs being first tied at the lower end,) the eggs were se- 
curely packed, and placed on the saddle. Although 
each of these enormous eggs weighs about three pounds, 
and is equivalent to twenty-four of the domestic fowls’, 
many of our followers could devour two at a-single 
meal, first mixing the contents, and then broiling them 
in the shell. When dressed in more ortbodvx manner, 
we found them a highly palatable omelette. 

Richardson shortly returned, having been engaged in 
deadly conflict with a rhinoceros, Aroused frem a siesta 
by the smarting of a gun-shot wound, the infuriated 
animal had pursued his assailant so closely that it be- 
came necessary to discharge the second barrel into his 
mouth, an operation in the performing which the stock 
was much disfigured by the animal’s horn. I employed 
the rest of the day in repairing my own weapon with 
the iron clamp of a box, binding it with a strip of green 
hide from the carcass of an eland. 

There being no practicable road across the Mariqua 
within several miles of our position, we were compelled, 








on the 28th, to make one by paring down the steep 
banks; and even then experienced great difficulty in 
towing our heavy vans to the opposite side by the united 
strength of the teams. The descent was almost perpen- 
dicular, requiring both wheels to be locked: the bed of 
the river, covered with loose stones, was too confined to 
admit of the exen acting in concert; and the current, 
straightened by the narrowness of the channel, was ra- 
pid, and rose to the floors of the wagons. 

Shortly after we had crossed, a large mixed herd of 
sassaybys and quaggas, alarmed by the sudden appear- 
ance of our cavalcade, charged past me so close, that 
one of the latter fell at my fect at each discharge of the 
rifle. Several savages had followed us to obtain a sup- 
ply of dried meat, and assist in hunting; but although | 
they were greatly delighted at this performance, it was | 
not until an unwieldy white rhinoceros* had bit the dust, 
that they were perfectly satisfied. Smacking their thick 
lips, patting their stomachs, and repeatediy exclaiming | 
“ Chikore, Chikore,” they pointed out this huge beast 
standing stupidly under the shade of a spreading acacia. 
I crept within thirty yards before firing, but it was not 
until he had received six two ounce bullets behind the 
shoulder that he yielded up the ghost—charging repeat- | 
edly, with his snout alinost touching the ground, in so | 
clumsy a manner, that it was only necessary to step on 

| 
| 
| 


one side to be perfectly safe. 

This grotesque looking animal, which in many points 
bears a ridiculous resemblance to, or rather is a gross | 
caricature upon the “half reasoning elephant,” is up- | 
wards of six feet bigh at the shoulder, its shapeless head | 
exceeding four feet in length. It is the larger but less | 
ferocious of the two species of African rhinoceros, nei- 
ther of which is clad in shell armour like their Asiatic | 
brethren ; they have in lieu tough hides an inch and a | 
half in thickness, of which the whips known at the | 
Cape under the denomination of Sjaméoks, are usually | 
manufactured. Both have double horns: those of the 
black species are short, and sometimes nearly of equal | 
length—whilst the anterior horn of the white rhinoceros | 
is upwards of three feet in length, the second being a 
mere excrescence. These animals may be readily ap- 
proached within a few yards, against the wind, and b - 
ing heavy and inert, their attacks are easily avoided. 

Rejoining the wagons to breakfast, we found many 
savages assembled from neighbouring kraals, clamorous 
for snuff. One old lady inhaled it in large quantities, 
and without wasting a single grain, by means of a long 
tube of wood, the ends of which were respectively ap- 
plied to her nose and to the back of her hand on which 
the powder was placed. 

The country through which we passed this day was 
more thickly wooded than any we ‘had seen since leav- 
ing Kurrichane : and I for the first time observed several 
pit-fails constructed for the purpose of taking the rhino- 
ceros. They differed from others in being dug singly 
instead of in groups—very deep and large—at the ex- 
tremity of a narrow path cut through the bushes, and 
feuced outside with thorns—a sharp turn Jeading direct- 
ly upon the trap, so that an unwieldy animal, being driven 
furiously down the avenue, could have no chance of 
avoiding the snare. Many skulls and bones of these 
huge beasts were lying at the bottom of the sepulchres 
that had swallowed them up alive. 

After traveling upwards of fifteen miles, and passing | 
three or four very large kraals, we arrived at the Tolaan 
River, a deep, narrow, and rocky channel, containing 
several extensive pools—the hollowed banks bearing tes- 
timony to the depth and rapidity of the current at cer- 
tain seasons. The bed was perfectly dry where we 
crossed, but covered with huge fragments of granite, 
which threw the wagons from side to side with frightful | 
violence—and, added to the almost perpendicular cha- | 
racter of the banks, rendered the passage extremely | 
perilous. We halted on an isthmus, formed by a double 
bend of the river; a grove of large acacia trees proving | 
an agreeable shelter, and rendering the spot delightful. 
Here we were visited by Moselekatse’s son, an aristocra- | 
tic and intelligent lad, fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
His dress consisted of the usual girdle with long fur | 
streamers, and a chaplet of white beads bound about bis | 
forehead, to which were attached three tufts of clipped 
guills, resembling in size and shape the flower of the 
African marigold. A lad of his own age attended him. 
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| ing allowed that privilege but the king. 


| being one of his titles. When speaking of hunting that 
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The blood of the despotic sire flowing in the veins of 
the heir apparent to the throne of the Matabili, bis first 
step was to deprive Mohanycom ‘of a clasp-knife that 
we had given him, which he immediately hung about 
his own neck, with a look of absolute superiority hardly 
to be expected from such a youth. 


a 
CHAPTER XxX. 
The Matabili described—Arrival at the River Simalakate. 


The history of the assassination of one of the Hot- 
tentot followers of Captains Sutton and Movltry, to 


| which allusion was made in a former part of this narra- 


tive, is brief. Like most of his tribe, being unable to 
keep his hands from picking and stealing, he purluined 
a musket frous the king’s kraal; and, presuming also to 
aspire to the affections of T'ruéy, Moselekatse’s favourite 
concubine, his body was one morning picked up pierced 
with assagais. A_ boy belonging also to one of those 
gentlemen disappeared about the same time, but bis fate 
and his crime remained equally veiled in obscurity. 

The death of the trader Gibson, which formed ove of 


| the reasons adduced by the worthy missionaries at Mo- 


sega to dissuade us from prosecuting our journey, was 
caused by the insalubrious climate of the country bor- 
dering on the seacoast. It is the invariable policy of all 


| African chiefs, to deter travellers from visiting tribes re- 


siding beyond them, by exaggerated representations of 


| peril, hoping by these means to effect a monopoly of 


traffic. Gibson had long been engaged in trading specu- 
lations, and in hunting elephants, amongst the tribes in 
the interior ; and tempted by the prospect of gain, pene- 
trated, in opposition to the advice of Moselekatse, amongst 
the Babariri considerably to the northwest of Delagoa 
Bay. There, the whole party, one Hottentot only ex- 
cepted, was cut off by fever. The report of this event 
reaching Moselekatse, who, whatever his vices may be, 
is yet extremely anxious to produce impressions favour+ 
able to himself amongst the white people, he immediate- 
ly despatched a commando with directions to bring the 
survivor, who had taken refuge with a hostile tribe, 
alive—in order that by his testimony he might cleat 
himself from all suspicion of murder. Ignorant of the 
intentions of the commando, and alarmed for bis own 
safety, the Hottentot resisted, and being slain in the at: 
tack, his head was laid at the feet of the king. The 
despot, however, far from being pleased with the zeat 
shown by his warriors, ordered four of the principal of 
them to be put to death, on the ground that they Ind 
merely brought him a lifeless head instead of the living 
person, as be hud commanded. 

Notwithstanding such acts of cruelty on the part of 
the tyrant, the devotion of the Matabili warriors to iis 
commands almost exceeds belief. No soldier dares pre- 
sent himself to Moselekatse who has been wounded in 
an ignoble part, or has failed to execute his duty to tht 
very letter. If a lion attacks his herds, either his deat 
or that of their guardians invariably ensues. Armed 
only with assagais and shields, they rush in upon tle 
marauder, and generally at the expense of one or two éf 
their lives, which are held of no account, retire from the 
conflict, bearing with them his head and feet to the: 
royal master. ‘These are left to decompose within ty 
fence of the imperial kraal, which, as I have already ex- 


| plained, is strewed with the bones of wild animals- 


War is the prevailing passion of the Matabili; they 
burn with an insatiate thirst for the blood of their ene- 
mies, of whom they cannot even speak without assum- 
ing an aspect of vengeance and fury. They are doubiless 
the stoutest soldiers in Southern Africa, not excepting 
the most disciplined troops of the Zooloo tyrant, ftom 
whom they deseried, and whose invaded armies they 
have thrice routed in a pitched battle with terrible 
slaughter. 

To be fat is the greaiest of all crimes, no person be- 
Speaking evil 
of the king, or alluding to the heir apparent, are consi- 
dered equivalent to treason, or compassing the death of 
the sovereign in Britain. Neglecting his ecatile is reck- 
oned a capital crime, the execution following upon the 


| sentence, from which there is no appeal, “ quick as the 


thunderbe't pursues the flash.” 
It is not permitted to a subject to allude to the elephant 
in the presence of the despot; “the noble elephant” 
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animal, Moselekatse frequently urged us to instruct sume 


of his warriors in our method; but as his people can 
neither ride nor be persuaded to fire a gun, it was im- 


possible to comply with his request.. Accustomed from | 


childhood to the use of the assagal, or javelin, without 
which the Matabili never quits his home, they are ex- 
pert in the destruction of the elephant; bemming him 
into a defile, they attack him with great intrepidity, and 


not unfrequently incur the utmost effects of his rage and | 


fury. Occa-ionally, also, they assail the rhinoceros, but this 


inert animal is more usually ensnared in the pitfalls al- | 


ready descrived, which are generally provided with a 
sharp stake ut the bottom, on which he is impale i. 

The Matabili possess no borses; all those that have 
been from time to time taken from the Griquas and 
other tribes, with whom they bave been engaged in war, 
have been carried off by the distemper, as it ts called, a 
fatal murrain, which sometimes extends itself to the 
oxen, over every part of Southern Africa during the 
early months of the year. The ravages of this disease, 
which is said to be an affection of the lungs, are suppos- 


ed to be occasioned by the young grass which springs | 


up after the first rain; and at these seasons, the colv- 
nists who can send their horses into the more elevated 
districts, are able generally to preserve them. 

The at'empts of our friends at equitation drill and 
horsemanship, were ludicrous and awkward in the ex- 
treme. Although active, muscular, and agile in a won- 
dertul degree, they tumbled off the horse as fast as they 
ascended, notwithstanding that the saddle, biidie, mane, 
and even tail were unceremoniously pressed into the ser- 
vice, 

Although a soldier of fortune who has gained all his 
glory and power in the field, Moselekatse has now ceased 
to lead his armies to battle; but he still honours with 
his presence the great hunting expeditions which fre- 


quently take place. On these occasions he is attended | 
by a retinue of several thousand men, who extend them- | 


selves in a circle, enclosing many miles of country, and | 


gradually converging so as to bring incredible numbers 
of wild animals within a small focus. Sull advancing, 
the ring at length becomes a thick and continuous line 


of men, hemming in the game on all sides, which, ip | 


desperate etlorts to escape, displays the most daring and 


dangerous exhibition of sport that can be conceived. As | 


the s:ene closes, the spears of the warriors deal death 


around the», affording a picture thrilling to the sports- 
gsuan, and striking in the extreme. 
The dexterity of the Matabilt in the use of the knob- 
k is also wonderful; they rarely miss a partridge or 
a yuinea fowl on the wing, aod knock over hares, cats, 
ani other ground game with equal precision. In a na- 
icp such as I have described, it will be readily conceived 
that agricultare is pot in high repute, and accordingly, | 
excepting for the grain used in making beer, I saw little 
atempt at cultivaion. A few melons, rather deserving | 


he name of vegetables, were the ouly fruit we met with, | 
and these I presume are nurtured chiefly for the gourd, | 


which becomes their calabash, or water flagon. We 


vuld bear of no funeral ceremonies amongst them.— |} 
4 


lich and low, their bodies are thrown forth apon the 
iin, soon atter life departs, a prey to wild beasts; the 


dap of the eagle’s wing and the how! of the bygwaa be- 
r their only death note. In the Zooloo tribe, however, | 
fon which Moselekatse has sprung, some respect is 


s\own to the memory of revalty aud persons of high 
litinction; the defunet dignitary being L.terred with his 
bead above the ground, within (he hut where be has ex- 
pied or been assassinated. ‘The marriage ceremonies of 
the Matabili were exceedingly difficult to understand, 


Aqeptance or non-acceptance of a suutl-box on the part | 


of the lady, indicates the success of ber suitor, or the 
contrary: and it would seem that marriage bas some- 
imes altogether been prohibjted amengst the Zooloos, or 
contined to men in advanced life. We were informed 
that the issigoko, or ring, so often alluded to, indicated a 
mariied warrior; but to this rule there must be excep- 
tions. Of the population of Moselekatse’s empire, I can 
form no correct estimate. The constant wars in which 
he is engaged diminished the number of the males, but 
the women are exceedingly prolific. His standing army 
of warriors of his own tribe exceeds five thousand men, 
but numbeis of the conquered nations swell bis followers 
to a large amount, and are chiefly employed as guardians 
of his cattle during the intervals of peace. 

Un the 29th we took the field, accompanied by the 





whole of the male inhabitants of three kraals, in addi- 
tion to those that had accompanied us from the Mariqua 
River. The country bere is generally undulating, ex- 
tensive mimosa groves occupying all the valley, as well 
as the banks of the Tolaan River, which winds amongst 
| them on its way to join the Mariqua. We had not pro- 
| ceeded many hundred yards before our progress was op- 
posed by a rhinoceros, who looked defiance, but took the 
hints we gave him to get out of the way. Two fat elands 
had been pointed out at the edge of the grove the mo- 
ment before, one of which Richardson disposed of with 
little difficulty, but the other led me through all the in- 
tricacies of the grove to a wide plain on the opposite 
side, immediately on emerging upon which the fugitive 
was prostrate at my feet in the middle of a troop of 
giratles, who stooped their long necks, astounded at the 
intrusion, and in another moment were sailing away at 
their utmost speed. ‘To have followed them upon my 
| jaded horse would have been absurd, and I was after- 
wards unable to find them. Returning to the camp after 
killing several eiands end rhinoceroses, besides other 
gaine, which the savages quickly took charge of, I was 
furiously charged by a herd of horned cattle, and my 
horse being much exbausted, I had no susall difficulty in 
escaping their persecution. Objecting, I presume, tu my 
garb or complexion, they pertinaciously pursued me 
through thickets and over ravines, regardless of the loud 
whistle of the herdsman, to which they are usually very 
| obedient. During the night, our camp was thrown into 
disorder by the intrusion of a rhinoceros, which actually 
stood sometime between the wagons. 

Several hours’ diligent search the next day brought us 
upon a herd of twelve cameleopards. We pursued them 
a considerable distance, and repeatedly wounded the 
largest, a gigantic male, probably eighteen feet in height; 
but our famished horses falling repeatedly in‘o the nu- 
merous boles with which the ground was covered, we at 
length became convinced of the impossibility of bum- 
bling the lofty bead of the giraffe, until our steeds should 
have improved in condition upon the fine pasturage 
which now abounded. The day was sultry and the 
glare distressing. ‘lo the northeastward, the distant 
prospect was bounded by a range of blue mountains 
which we visited some weeks afterwards; the whole of 
the extensive plain being sprinkled with huge mokaala 
trees, mat rushes, and thistles. Large herds of elands 
| were grazing amongst these, the host of savages by which 
we were attended quickly clearing away the carcasses of 
| those we slew, and then quarreling for the entrails. I 
| hope my reader bas understood that these barbarians 
| generally devour the meat raw, although when at leisure 


| they do not object to its being cooked. They usually 
seize a piece of the flesh by the teeth, cutting a large 
mouthful of it with the assagai close to the lips, before 
masticating it, which they do with a loud sputter and 
noise. The meal being finished, they never failed to 
wipe their bands on their bodies, and then being gene- 
rally gorged, they lay themselves down to repose—pre- 
viously relaxing their leathern girdles, which are so 
contrived as to be readily expanded according to their 
girth, 

How truly has it been remarked by Captain Owen, 
that the state of those countries which have had little or 
no intercourse with civilised nations, is a direct refuta- 
tiou of the theories of poets and philosophers, who would 
represent the ignorance of the savage as virtuous sim- 
plicity—his miserable poverty as frugality and temper- 
ance—and his stupid indolence as laudable contempt for 
weulih; widely different indeed were the facts which 
came under our observation; and doubtless it will ever 
be found, that uncultivated man is a compound of treache- 
ry, cunning, debauchery, gluttony, and idleness, 

As the sun was setting, our friend the rhinoceros im- 
prudently appeared upon the bank of the river within 
pistol shot. Five balls were immediately lodged in his 
body, with which be retreated, and was picked up the fol- 
lowing morning. : 

Leaving the Tolaan River. we passed between two 
ranges of hills, and traveled nearly southeast, over a 
rugged country, strewed with huge loose masses of stone, 
and thickly covered with low bush, To the right, ex- 
tensive stone walls marked the site of a once flourishing 
Bamaliti town, now destroyed, At noon we unyoked 
in a well watered valley, coyered with turf and abun- 
dantly cultivated. Here ’Unchobe, the captain of an 
adjacent Matabili kraal, paid us the compliment of climb- 








ing into the wagon, and of squatting himself without 
ceremony upon my bed, inviting his greasy vroww to do 
the same. The stench of this worthy couple was quite 
overpowering, but he was evidently considered by bis 
countrymen as a person of consequence, being loaded 
with a profusion of beads and ornaments, amongst which 
we remarked a necklace composed of Spanish dollars, 
and a medal which bad been struck in England io ho. 
nour of the abolition of slavery. His hair, contrary to 
the custom of the Matabili, was matted with grease and 
sibilo, and his consort also was decorated with beads of 
various colours, to the amount of at least thirty pounds 
weight. In her own person this lady possessed a con- 
cenuation of ugliness, which would have more than 
satisfied a score of ordinary females ; and it might almost 
be asserted without fear of contradiction, that a being of 
more repulsive exterior never disgraced the fair form of 
bumanity. A crowd of women and girls assembled 
round the wagon, clamorous for snuff and tobacco, and 
afforded us much amusement by their insatiable curiosity 
and good humour. The looking-glass, that never failing 
source of surprise and delight to uncivilised beings, pro. 
duced more than its usual effect upon them. Forming 
a group of merry faces at the end of the wagon, and 
chattering to each other, they gazed incessantly at their 
reflected images, trying, by pressing their hands behind 
the mirror, to discover the cause of such a magical effect ; 
covering their eyes, and peeping askauce to see if their 
double selves imitated the action. Scarcely a less power- 
ful impression was produced by some of my drawings 
of wild animals, which I exhibited to them. In India 
even educated natives are exceedingly slow in recognis- 
ing representations of objects, but these unsophisticated 
damsels instantly acknowledged the likenesses, by pro- 
nouncing the name of the quadruped in an animated 
manner, drawing the attention of their neighbours to 
the sight. The Matabili females are neither prepossess- 
ing nor engaging ; they shave their heads in the manner 
already described, and wear a short jeathern petticoat, 
which in most cases is their only covering, although 
they occasionaily also have a flap of leather suspended 
from the neck. Their skin, from being constantly lu- 
bricated with grease and fat, acquires a sh'ning appear- 
ance, and is of a dark brown colour approaching to cop- 
per. Both sexes occasionally employ themselves in 
sewing skins, an operation which is performed by means 
of a skewer or awl, by which they pierce a hole, and 
afterwards introduce a thread, composed of an animal’s 
sinew, resembling our fiddle strings. Of this substance, 
which is also used to string beads upon, they are gene- 
rally provided with a large supply suspended from the 
waist. So far as we remarked, the women appeared 
lutle oppressed with sensibility, although affectionate to 
their children; the latter wander almost in a state of 
perfect nudity until the age of puberty. All classes are 
equally devoted to tobacco, taken as snuff; and the plant 
is so precious that it is never used alone, but invariably 
adulterated with a due admixture of earth or sand. 

Late in the afternoon we halted on the banks of the 
Simalakate, a deep and tranquil stream, margined by 
reeds and rushes, affording a ready covert for lions, 
whose fresh marks were every where visible in the 
neighbourhood. The day had been very sultry, and our 
two dogs, nearly blind from thirst, ran down the steep 
bank to the water’s edge, into the jaws of an enormous 
alligator. One of them returned immediately in a state 
of great alarm. Suddenly a splash was beard, and bub- 
bles of blood rising a minute after, too truly told what 
had been the fate of his unfortunate comrade, Not 
content with depriving ua of our valued four-footed com- 
panion, the alligators quitted their watery homes during 
the night, and ate up a,portion of the leather of the 
wagon furniture, besides the shoes of our followers. 
These scaly monsters are very common in many of the 
African rivers, and this was not the only occasion on 
which we suffered from their ravages. We frequently 
killed some of an immense size, 


About sunset an unwieldy white rhinoceros approached 
the wagons, evidently with hostile intentions. There 
being neither bush nor hollow to conceal my advance, I 
crawled towards him amongst the grass, and within forty 
yards fired two balls into him. He started, looked around 
for some object on which to wreak his vengeance; and 
actually charged up, with his eye flashing fire and gore 
streaming from his mouth, to within an arm’s length of 
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me. Crouching low, however, [ fortunately eluded his 
vengeance, and he soon afterwards dropped down dead. 

Thus far On our journey we had pursued a_ partially 
beaten track, dignified by t‘e Hottentots in colonial 
phraseology with the name of a road, though since leav- 
ing Kurrichane, it bad consisted merely of the faint ves- 
tiges of the traders’ wagons, which few and far be- 
tween” had traversed it—and even these could only be 
discovered by a practised eye. But from our entrance 
into the hills this morning, all traces had disappeared, 
nor did we again see the tracks of a wagon for several 
months, until we had crossed the river Vaal on our re- 
turn to the colony. Thus left to ourselves, matters re- 
sumed a smoother aspect, and the dread of Moselekatse 
appeared to have forsaken the Hottentots, leaving behind 
jt, like an intermittent fever, an interval uf tranquillity, 
which lasted for some time. 


———- 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Meeting with Kalipi's commando, and arrival at the Cashan 
mountains. 


The morning of the Ist November brought to light 
several parties of Matabili warriors on the opposite side 
of the river, escorting large droves of cattle towards Ka- 
pain. ‘They appeared purposely avoiding us, but al- 
though we were unable to hold any communication with 
them, we felt convinced that they formed a part of Ka. 
lipi’s commando. After skirting the deep sedgy channel 
ot the Simalakate several miles, in quest of a ford, we 
arrived at a point where it takes a sudden bend to the 
eastward, and, even at this season, falls with considerable 
violence over a stratum of granite, which forms a rough, 
but complete pavement. Across this stony drift we 
effected a passage, though not without sundry violent 
concussions, that bid fair to dislocate the joints of our 
heavy vehicles, and rendered necessary the precaution 
of removing the guns, and all brittle wares, during the 
trajet. 

We unyoked for breakfast in an extensive mimosa | 
grove, which rivaled in beauty all that we had hitherto 
seen, The airy parasol-shaped foliage was intertwined 
above our heads in such a manner as to be perfectly 
impervious to the sun’s rays, the constant and delicious 
shade it afforded having induced the growth of a luxu- 
tiant carpet of grass, spangled with numerous gaudy 
flowers. Whilst the oxen were reveling in these sweets, 
I strolled down the riy -r with my rifle in search of riet- 
buck,* of which some had been seen in the morning. | 
Here the scenery was beautiful. Three cascades fell 
over descents of several feet, within a quarter of a mile 
of each other, flanked by stately timber trees, of splendid 
growth and graceful foliage, which, leaning their vene- 
table forms over the limpid stream, were reflected on it= 
glassy bosom. Huge isolated masses of rocks reared 
their stupendous heads at intervals, as though cast there 
by some giant hand in sportive derision of the current 
which foamed and bubbled around them. Upon the tops 
of these cormorants were sunning themselves in hun- 
dreds, whilst scaly alligators were basking on the lower 
tiers amid flowering bushes and evergreens. Stragg!ing 
hamlets were scattered along the banks; and near the 
ford I observed one constructed upon a raised platform, 
the only instance of attic architecture that occurred 
during my travels. The number of huts did not exceed 
twenty, and they appeared to have been sometime un- 
inhabited. 

We resumed our journey about noon. The route 
towards an opening in the mountains led us nearly due 
south, through an exceedingly rich and fruitful part of 
the country, abounding in verdant savannahs and ham- 
lets, around which large herds of cattle were indulgiig 
in loxuriant pasture. These were tended by armed 
herdsmen, and we were at first surprised to observe the 
oxen leave their grazing, and flock around our wagons 
as they proceeded, snorting and exhibiting signs of plea- 
sure, as though in recognition of objects with which they 
were familiar, The appearance shortly afterwards of 
several hundred Matabili warriors in their war costume 
explained the riddle, and we knew that these must be 
some of the cattle taken from the unfortunate emigrants. 
Shortly before this, Mohanycom, our guide, had left the 
wagons, and proceeded to a kraal at some distance, for 


* Redunca Eleotragus. 


nate captain of whom I have before spoken, and who 
resided there, the king’s orders that he should attach 
himself to our suite. The consequence of this ill judged 
proceeding was, that we were deprived of his services at 
the very moment when they were most required. The 
warriors not perceiving any of their own tribe with our 
party, and having had their hands so lately imbrued with 
the blood of white men, could think of nothing but war 
and plunder. Suspecting, or rather hoping, that we had 
found means to enter the country without the king’s 
knowledge, they closed round the wagous with every | 
demonstration of hostility, accosting us with insolence, | 
and peremptorily commanding the drivers to halt; seve- 
ral at the same time placing themselves in front to ob- 
struct the passage. ‘I'he Hottentots looked aghast, and 
Ceur de Lion, in a state of extreme agitation, fainted 
when he saw a number of wounded warriors borne past 
on the shields of their comrades, whilst others groaned 
under the weight of accoutrements that had been stripped 
from the bodies of the slaiv. 

Our situation was now critical—Andries, whether 
from terror, or the disgust excited by his supercession at 
Kapain, showed no disposition to extricate us by an ex- 
planation of the true state of affairs. No one else 
understood a word of the language. The crowd was 
fast encroaching upon us, and their pacific intentions 
becoming momentarily more questionable. Some even 
clambered into the wagons, overhauling their contents, 
whilst others cast a longing eye at the oxen and sheep. 
The unhappy Andries was at length seized by a brawny 
savage, an event which proved highly favourable to us, 
for in his agony of distress at the supposed approach of 
death, he found his tongue, and stuttered out a brief in- 
timation of our having been the honoured guests of the | 
king. The name of Moselekatse acted like magic on his | 
followers. ‘The barbarians were instantly appeased, and, 
in a few seconds, were petitioning in an abject tone for | 
snuff, beads, and tobacco—allowing us to proceed on our | 
way rejoicing. ; 

The warriors were all clad in their full costume, which | 
was more complete than that [ have already described. 
It consisted of a thick fur kilt called Umcooloobooloo, 
composed of treble rows of cats’ or monkeys’ tails, de- | 
scending nearly to the knee. A tippet, formed of white 
cows’ tails, encircled the shoulders, and covered the upper | 
part of the body, the knees, wrists,,elbows, and ankles, | 
being ornamented with a single ox tail fastened above 
the joint. Several of their shields bore marks of the 
recent conflict, being drilled with musket balls, and they 
carried with them the arms of those who had perished, | 
to place them at the foot of the king—having left the | 
bodies of their comrades, as usual, a prey to vultures and | 
hyenas: for no funeral obsequies ever honour the deeds, | 
or crown the devotion and bravery, of a Matalibi warrior. 

Nothing could be more savage, wild, and martial, than | 
the appearance presented by this barbarian army return- | 
ing to their despotic sovereign, wreathed witb laurels and | 
laden with spoils. We continued to meet large strag- | 
gling parties during the whole of the day, and could not | 
have -passed fewer than five or six thousand head of cap- 
tured cuttle. 

Contrary to the practice of the Kafirs, the Matabili | 
prefer attacking in open ground, rushing in at once upon 
their foes, striking their shields by way of intimidation, | 
and stabbing with their short spears, of which a bundle | 
of five or six is taken when going to war. So terrible 
is this mode of combat to the unwarlike Bechwana, that 
one Matabili champion is a match for fifty of them. In | 
the late affair, however, they received a severe lesson in | 
the superiority of fire-arms, of which, since the signal | 
defeat of Barends’ Griquas, in 1831, Moselekatse had | 
entertained a great contempt. Kalipi had found the | 
emigrant farmers several days’ march to the southward | 
of the position they occupied when Erasmus’s effects 
were captured. Being apprised of the approach of the 
barbarian horde, they had drawn up their wagons in a 
close circle, fortifying the enclosure with thorn branches. 
and defending themselves so stoutly, that they beat off | 
the assailants with terrible slaughter, wounding Kalipi, 
and obliging him to retire from the conflict. Plunder is 
the principal object of all savage warfare, and although, | 
fortunately for the cause of humanity, he failed in car- 
trying into effect the orders of his incensed and blood- 
thirsty master, to massacre the males without quarter, 
sparing only the women and young girls that were cal- 








| 








| wagons, 


| he treated us to a love ditty, in the course of wh 
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the porpose of communicating to ’Lingap, the subordi- | culated to grace the imperial seragtio, Kalipi had yet 


succeeded in the more lucrative object of his expedition ; 
he retired trom the field of carnage, sweeping before him 
the whole of the flocks and herds of the emigrants, that 
were grazing in thousands upon the verdant plains of 
the Likwa, leaving the late flourishing camp an immov- 
able and shattered wreck in the wilderness, 

We soon descended into a fine valley, in which were 
situated nine of Moselekatse’s principal kraals, around 
From one of these 
villages, the last Matabiii station in this direction, we 
were rejoined by Mobanycom, who brought with him 
*Lingap, the captain of our escort, and a whole host of 


which countless cattle were grazing. 


ladies, who were desirous of ascertaining the quality of 
our “Trish blackguard.” They saluted us with « Dakha 
bono, Qui !” —* T see you ! give me some snufl !”) Wind- 
ing up a little acclivily, we presently entered a grand 
and extensive forest, with occasional open spots, which 
abounded, to an incredible degree, with hartebeests, sas- 
saybys, gnoos, and quaggas. Here, too, we saw the 
first traces of the elephant—mimosa trees torn up by 
the roots, and sturdy branches, which, rent from the 
parent stock, overhung the path. Hundreds of deep 
holes, impressed by the feet of these gigantic quadrupeds 
during some recent heavy rain, with heaps of fresh ex- 
crement, were every where to be seen. Andries, who 
thought every animal less than an elephant beneath his 
notice, now became frantic. Stopping the wagon which 
he was leading, he waved bis cap aloft, threw a mass of 
dung into the air, and buzzaed till he was hoarse. 
Arriving at the end of the forest, we again descended, 
and found ourselves under one of the secondary ranges 
of the Cashan mountains, on the bank of the Bagobone 
River, where we halted in a meadow, having traveled 
twe!ve miles. Here again the scenery was wild and 
romantic. The mountains rose on either hand tn bold 
majestic forms, clothed in parts with luxuriant verdure 
—their steep rocky sides besprinkled in others with oc- 
casional light bushes, which enlivened the rich and va- 
ried tints of the broken crags. Rugged cliffs margined 
the bubbling river and shut in the lower prospect, whilst 
the great range of the Cashan mountains towered above 


| them in the distance, their spiry blue sommits appearing 


to us, who had for months seen nothing larger than an 
ant-hill, almost to rival the Alps in grandeur. 

Whilst the Hottentots were engaged in making a fence 
for the cattle, | entered one of the nearest groves for the 
purpose of obtaining food for the people, and presently 
brought down a water-buck,* a rare and splendid ante- 
lope, which is not to be met with until after crossing the 
Mariqua. ‘The report of my rifle disturbed a lion and 
lioness from a bush close by, and they instantly slunk 
into the jungle. Having covered up the carcass with 
bushes, I returned to the wagons, and found that Piet 
bad already arrived with an abundant supply of gnoo’s 
flesh. 
lion in long grass. 
to be so numerous, that we made a more substantial 


He, too, had narrowly escaped stumbling over a 


These troublesome beasts appeared 


fence than usual for the oxen, and had no reason to re- 
gret having taken the precaution ; as numbers were roar- 
ing and prowling round the camp towards morning, en- 
deavouring to eflect an e:trance. 

Over the evening fire, ’Lingap favoured us with the 
particulars that he had been able to collect regarding the 
attack on the emigrant farmers, extolling Kalipi’s bravery 


to the skies. Himself a warrior of tried courage, he had 


| formed one of the commando that captured Evasmus’s 


His eyes glistened as he spoke of the pleasur« 


| he had derived from feeling his spear enter white flesh. 


It slipped in, be said, grasping his assagai and suiting 
the action to the word, so much more satisfactorily than 
into the tough hide of a black savage, that he preferred 
sticking a Dutchman to eating the king’s beef. When 
sufficiently sated with roast meat, and primed with snoff, 
hich he 


looked most killing. Both he and Mohanycom were 


} much elated at Kalipi’s success, and as the evening ad- 


vanced, being joined by a large party of friends, they all 
struck up a war chorus in praise of the king, which they 
continued until a late hour, bowling and dancing until 
they were exhausted. We could never arrive at any 
interpretation of their songs, and of this in particular, 
beyond what I have already given. Strange though it 


must appear, it is a fact that, « hether from fear or super- 


* Aigocerus Ellipsiprymnus. 
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stition, the devotion of these savages to their tyrannic | of musketry, and en infuriated rhinoceros, streaming 


chieftain amounts to positive adoratio.. 
sent he absorbs all their praises,.and is the only idol 


they worship. ‘The following were the words repeated, | 


with occasional transposition, ten thousand times :— 


O Lilli bokalee, Bunka Baee 
O nwang-a-nee subookana-shee. 
Ai bunka baee—Hi bo, hi bo, hi bo bo-shee. 


Dancing served in the place of music, and was no- 
thing more than an accompaniment to the song, of which 
the pathos and feeling were indicated by the contortions 
of the body, and by the various figures described with 


. ‘ » | 
the hands, in which they flourished a club of rhinoceros’ | 


horn. The feet regulated the time, and imparted the 
locomotive effect in which they rejoice. At first they 
were slowly lifted, to descend again with a single or dou- 
ble stamp; and the sticks being gently clashed at the 
same moment, the correspondence was both diverting 
and striking. But as the performers warmed upon the 
exercise, their gesticulations became more and more di- 


Present or ab- | with blood, rushed over the brow of the eminence that 


| we were ascending, and was within pistol shot before we 
were aware of his approach. No bush presenting itself 
| behind which to hide, I threw my cap at him, and ’Lin- 
| gap striking his shield and shouting with stentorian 
| lungs, the enraged beast turned off. I saluted him from 
| both barrels, and he was immediately afterwards over- 
| turned by a running fire from the Hottentots, every one 
| of whom I now saw had left the wagons at the mercy 
of the oxen, conduct for which we reprimanded them 
| severely, threatening to withhold further supplies of 
| ammunition. 
| Three hours’ traveling between two ranges of the 
Cashan mountains, brought us to the Ooli river, a pretty 
little stream, upon the further bank of which we halted. 
| A party of savages joined us, having feasted heartily 
upon the gnoo killed yesterday ; and as we did not re- 
quire their services, we sent them to eat up the rhinoce- 


| ros, with injunctions to return in the evening. The 


versified, vehement, and energetic—leaping, striding, | 


vaulting, and running, they perpetually crossed each 
other’s orbits, stabbing, parrying, thrusting, advancing, 
and retreating, with so light a foot, and so rigid a mus- 
cle, that the eye could with difficulty follow the velocity 
of their motions; now darting to the right, and then as 
abruptly recoiling to the left, they brandished their sticks 

loft, increasing in vehemence by each detour; then 


| 


| pallahs, and guinea fowl.* 


banks of the Ooli are precipitous, and clothed with ex- 
tensive mimosa groves, abounding with wild buffaloes, 
We made a large bag of the 
latter, and obtained a supply of ostrich eggs. In order 


| to drive the elephants into the plain, preparatory to hunt- 


ing them the next day, we set fire to the grass, and moved 
the camp to a more secure position, where the savages, 


| who had returned, assisted in fortifying our stockade 


against the lions, 
At daybreak the following morning, we crossed an 


| extensive valley which skirts the mountain range, pass- 


ing the ruins of several stone kraals, which in former 


| times served to confine the cattle of numerous Bechuana 


| tribes then living in peaceful posses ion of the country. 


vaulting several feet into the air, leaping, galloping, and 
charging, in pantomimic conflict, they made the ground 
resound under their feet, and raised a cloud of dust by 
the eagerness and rapidity of the exercise—until, foam. | 
ng and frenzied by their tortuous movements, they fairly 
sank beneath the tempest which they had stirred. To 


he bystander this scene conveyed all the reality of the 
lest conflict of savage life; the darkness of the night, 


Niidest 


vith the peculiar light shed over the features of the | 
| not met with before, Our guides eagerly plucked seve- 


frantic group by the blazing fire, contributing greatly to 
heighten the impression it produced. In consequence 
of the absence of the warriors, we had not an oppor- 


These crumbling memorials now afford evidence of the 


| extent to which this lovely spot was populated before the 


nity of witnessing any of the great national dances in | 


tich the king himse'f acts a prominent part, but the 
effect of these public spe clacles may be estimated by 
t | have described. 
— 
CHAPTER XXII. 
FR hkinoceros and wild buffalo hunting along the Cashan Moun 
tains. 


Leaving the wag 


our eperations against the elephants were to commence, 
I went with "Lingap to the carcass of the antelope I 

mecealed yest rday, near which I killed two females of 
he same species. [ believe [ may with safety assert that 
{ am the only European that ever shot a water- buck. 


“his noble antelope is about the size of an ass, and of 
browner colour. The hair is coarse, like that 
of the Indian Rusa stag, and in texture resembles split 
whalebone. The appearance of the male animal is 


devastating wars of Moselekatse laid it waste, and indi- 
cate also a refinement in the art of building that I bad 


ral plants of tobacco that grew wild about the enclosures, 
drying them for the manufacture of snuff. Svon after- 
wards we entered a gorge of the mountains, and began 
to ascend. The ravages of elephants were here. still 


| more conspicuous, and footsteps of the preceding day 


were numerous.. We paused on the mountains to ad- 
mire the stupendous depth and formidable character of 
the ravines and chasms, which have been scooped out 


| by the mighty torrents of water that roll down during 


the rainy season, with fury irresistible, uprooting ancient 
trees, and hurling into the plain below huge masses of 


| rock, which, once put in motion, bound from ledge to 


ms to proceed to the ground where | 


tately ; the eves are large and brilliant; the horns pon. | 


cderous and 

nd placed almost perpendicularly on the head, the points 
A mane encircles the neck, 
nd an elliptical white band the tail, which is tufied at 
e extremity. The female is similar, but hornless, and 
rather smaller. The flesh of both is coarse, and so 
highly ill savoured that even savages are unable to eat 
On cutting off the head, the effluvia literally drove 
me from the spot. Mr, Steedman had the merit a few 
vears ago of bringing this antelope under the observation 
of the scientific world, and Dr. Smith brought down 

other two specimens with the date expedition. 
On the bank of the river I observed the perfect skele- 
ton of an elephant. Near tr it "Lingap suddenly stop- 


eling curved to the front. 


beetling, three feet in length, white, ringed, | 


ledge until they reach the bottom of the valley. Nearly 
all the rivers in this part of Africa take their source in 
the Cashan range. It divides the waters that flow to 
the eastward into the Mozambique sea, from those that 
run to the westward into the Atlantic Ocean; and the 
country on both sides being abundantly irrigated, is far 
better calculated both for grazing and cultivation than 
any part of the district that we found the Matabili oc- 
cupying. ‘he fear of Dingaan, however, has led them 
to neglect it, and to establish themselves in a more secure 
position. A gigantic savage of a subordinate tribe of 
the Baquaina, a conquered nation to the northward, 
here accidentally joined us. He was a perfect ogre in 


| dimensions, six feet four inches high, and stout in pro- 


portion. From him we learned that there was a large 
herd of elephants on the opposite side of the mountains, 
out of which he had speared a young one the day before. 
We proceeded under his guidance, and threading a pass 
in the mountains formed by the dry channel of a ravine, 
through which a wagon might be brought with little 
difficulty, sat down to breakfast by a refreshing mountain 
rill. A large colony of pig‘faced baboons} shortly made 


| their appearance above us, some slowly advancing with 


ped, and pointing with bis assagai to a bush a few yards | 


ff, whispered “ Tao,” and I immediately perceived three 
Easconcing himself behind his shield, 
he made signs to me to fire, which I did into the middle 
of the party, at the same moment springing behind a 


; 
lionesses asleep, 


tree which completely screened me. Thus unceremo- | 


niously awakened, the three ladies broke covert, roaring 
in concert, and dashed into the thick bushes, while we 


walked as fast as possible in the opposite direction, In | 


the course of a few minutes we heard several discharges 


| * Numida Meleagris, 


an inquisitive look, others deliberately seating themselves 
on the rocks, as though debating on the propriety of our 
unceremonious trespass on their domains. Their in- 
hospitable treatment at length obliging us to make an 
example, we fired two shots among them, Numbers 
assembled round the spot where the first had strack, 
scraping the lead with their nails, and scrutinising it 
with ludicrous gestures and grimace. The second, how- 
ever, knocked over one of their elders, an enormous fel- 
low, who was strutting about efect, laying down the law 


+ Cynocephalus Forcarius. 











| —and who, judging from his venerable appearance, must 


have been at least a great-grandsire. This national ca. 
lamity caused incredible consternation, and many affect. 
ing domestic scenes. The party dispersed in 2! direc. 
tions, mothers snatching up their infants, and bearing 
them in their arms out of the reach of danger with an 
impulse and action perfectly human, 

Conducted by an elephant path, we descended through 
the forest to a secluded dell on the northern side of the 
range. Beyond, the whole plain was studded with de- 
tached pyramidal stony hills, amongst which we could 
perceive the extensive remains of cattle enclosures and 
ruins, similar to those we had passed in the morning, 
testifying of “cities long gone by.” The tracks of the 
elephants leading back again to the mountains, we re- 
ascended by a steep path considerably to the westward 
of the defile through which we had come, and, on arriv- 
ing at the summit, perceived our wagons, like small white 
specks, in the distant valley. Bare and sterile rock oc- 
cupy the highest elevation of these mountains, command- 
ing an extensive view, and forming a strong contrast 
with the middle and lower regions, so thickly covered 
with verdare and forests, the latter chiefly occupying the 
ravines. Having reconnoitred the whole country with 
a telescope, without being able to discern the animals of 
which we were in quest, we descended by a steep foot- 
path, the face of the menntain being strewed with round 
white pebbles, Near the summit grew a venerable mi- 
mosa, which completely overshadowed the path, and a 
little on one side of it we observed a large heap which 
had been formed by each passenger contributing one of 
these pebbles as he passed. Our savages added their 
mite, simply picking up the nearest, and casting it irre- 
verently towards the hill. ‘This being the only approach 
to external worship or religious ceremony that we had 
seen, we naturally became very inquisitive on the sub. 
ject, but could elicit no satisfactory information. Mo- 
hanycom said it was “the king,” from which very 
sapient reply we were left at liberty to conclude, either 
that the hill was a monument of respect to royalty, or 
that they had been engaged in an idolatrous rite. The 
former is the most probable, for, amongst the Matabili, 
the reigning monarch, whilst lie absorbs all their praises, 
is the only deity. He it is, in the opinion of this be- 
nighted race, that “ maketh the rain to fall and the grass 
to grow, that seeth the evil and the good, and in whose 
hands are the issues of life and death.” They have no 
idea of a Creator, so far as we could learn, or knowledge 
of a future state; nor could we ascertain that by the 
term “ king,” they ever referred to any being beyond the 
despot who presides over their mortal destinies. 

On reaching the foot of the mountains, we found a 
portion of the skull of the elephant’s calf that our co- 
lossal savage friend had destroyed the day before. It 
was all that the hywnas had left of the little that he had 
considered too hard for his own digestion. The tracks 
of the drove had gone eastward over country where we 
had already bunted, and as it waxed late, we made the 
best of our way to the camp. I shot two quaggas for 
our savage allies, who returned during the night laden 
with flesh, and bringing with them a wild hog* that they 
had buried in the morning in a porcupine’s earth, to 
which it had been driven by their dogs. 

The grass on the opposite side of the mountains having 
been burnt, we resolved, by the advice of the natives, to 
skirt them on the south side for a day or two, As soon 
as it was light, I set out with Mohanycom, and killed a 
spotted hywnat that had been attracted with many others 
by the smell of the pork to our camp. I was glad to have 
my revenge, for the vagabonds had ‘annoyed our cattle 
all night Jong, nioaning funereally in concert with the 
dismal yelling of jackals,¢/and roaring of lions, with 
whose melody our only surviving dog never failed to 
chime in. ‘Khe sole of my shoe coming off, during the 
hot pursnit of a water-buck, whose leg I had fractured, 
[I had the felicity of completing the animal’s destruction 
barefooted, and afterwards running about two miles over 
sharp flint stones to overtake the wagons, which bad 
crossed four inconsiderable mountain streams, and were 
entering a field of tall reed-grass, that waved above the 
heads of the oxen. An immense white rhinoceros sud- 
denly started from his slumbers, and rushed furiously at 
the leading wagon, crushing the dry reeds before him, 


* Sus Larvatus. 
+ Canis Mesomelas. 


+ Hyena Crocuta. 
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ol alarming the cattle by his loud snorting and hostile 
demonstrations. . A volley, however, cooled his courage, 
and be retired to a suitable bush, where we despatched 
him. Three more rbinoceroses were added to the list on 
our way.to the Massellan river, which flowing through 
the mountains, joins the Lingkling, a tributary to the 
Limpopo. 

Although said to te very expert in following the 
tracks of wild animals, the Hottentots are far fess skilful 
than the Asiatics, and I not unfrequently eclipsed them 
myself. Piet was the most accomplished in wood craft, 
and besides being possessed of considerably more nerve, 
was the only one of our followers upon whom I could 
depend for any assistance in the field. The rest were 
ready enough to go out, that they might obtain a sup- 
ply of ammunition, and gain a pretext for evading their 
other duties ; but their natural indolence extending itself 
even to their recreations, they never hesitated to abandon 
me at their convenience, in order to divert themselves 
with the more common species of game, which could be 
circumvented with little exertion. The savages never 
accompanied us beyond the carcass of the first large 
animal slain, upon which having gorged to repletion, 
they fell fast asleep over the fire. 

On the 5th November, we followed the traces of ele- 
phants along the side of the mountains for miles, through 
stupendous forests, all the Hottentots excepting Piet 
dropping in the rear in succession, either to solace them- 
selves with a pipe, or to expend their ammunition upon 
ignoble game. Time not permitting us to continue the 
search, we descended into a valleys bent upon the de- 
struction of a roan antelope,* a large herd of which rare 
animals were quietly grazing. A pair of white rhino- 
ceroses opposed our descent, and being unwilling to fire 
at them, we had some trouble in freeing ourselves from 
their company. A large herd of wild swine,t or as In- 
dians term it, a sounder of hog, carrying their long 
whip-like tails erect, then passed in order of review, and 
immediately afterwards two bull buffaloes were observed 
within pistol shot, It was a perfect panorama of game; 
I had with great difficulty restrained Piet from firing, 
and was almost within reach of the bucks, when a Hot- 
tentot suddenly discharging his gun put every thing to | 
flight. 'be buffaloes passed me quite close on their way 
to the bills. I fractured the hind Jeg of the largest, and 
mounting my horse, closed with hita immediately, and 

after two gallant charges performed upon three leg’s, he 
fell, never to rise again. ‘This was a nobie specimen of 
the African buffalo, standing sixteen hands and a half at 
the shoulder. His ponderous horns measured four feet 
from tip to tip, and like a mass of rock, overshadowing 
his small sinister gray eyes, imparted to his countenance 
the most cunning, gloomy, and vindictive expression. 
The savages instantly set to work upon the carcass with 
their teeth and assagais—Piet providing himself with 
portions of the hide for shoe soles, and of the flesh, 
which though coarse, is a tolerable imitation of beef. 

From the summit of a bill which commanded an ex- 
tensive prospect over a straggling forest, I shortly after- 
wards perceived a large herd of buffaloes, quietly chewing 
the cud beneath an umbrageous tree. Creeping close 
upon them, I killed a bull with a single ball, but the 
confused echo reverberating among the mountains alarm- 
ing the survivors, about fifty in number, they dashed 
panic-stricken from their concealment, ignorant whence 
the sound proceeded; and every thing yielding to their 
giant strength, I narrowly escaped being trampled under 
foot in their progress. We moved five miles to the east- 
ward in the afternoon, stopping to take up the head of 
the buffalo, which Andries could with difficulty lift apon 

the wagon. Myriads of vultures, and the clouds of 
smoke which arose from the fires of the giant and his 
associates, directed us to the spot. In commemoration, 
I presume, of the exploits of Guy Fawkes, they had 
kindled a bonfire, which bid fair to destroy all the grass 
in the country, the flames fanned by the wind already 
beginning to ascend the hills. Nothing can be conceived 
more horribly disgusting than the appearance presented 
by the savages who, gorged to the throat, and besmear- 
ed with blood, grease, and filth from the entrails, sat 
nodding torpidly round the remains of the carcass, suck- 
ing marrow from the bones, whilst their lean famished 
curs were regaling themselves upon the garbage. Every 
bush was garnished with flaps of meat, and every man 


* Aigocerus Equina. + Phascochwrus Africanus. 





had turned beef {butcher, whilst swollen vultures’ were 
perched upon the adjacent trees, and others yet ungorged 
were inhaling the odours that arose. 

The sun set upon us with every demonstration of rain. 
The night was dark and gusty. Thunder pealing 
amongst the mountains, and vivid flashes of forked light- 
ning presaged a coming storm; fortunately, however, it 
expanded its fury in the hills, and only visited us with 
a few drops. Before going to bed, I had been gazing 
for hours upon the singular and sublime effect produced 
by the extensive and rapidly spreading combustion of 
the grass. A strong southeasterly wind setting towards 
the hills, was driving the devouring element, with a loud 
crackling noise, up the steep grassy sides, in long red 
lines, which extending for miles, swept along the heights 
with devastating fury, brilliantly illuminating the land- 
scape, and threatening to denude the whole country of 
its vegetation. Suddenly the storm burst above the 
scene. The wind immediately hushed; a death-like 
stillness succeeded to the crackling of the flames. Every 
spark of the conflagration was extinguished in an instant 
by the deluge that descended, and the Egyptian-like dark- 
ness of the night was unbroken even by a solitary star. 


—>-- 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Elephant hunting in the Cashan Mountains. 


Before daybreak the following morning, it was disco- 
vered that the oxen, having been alarmed by lions, had 
made their escape from the pound. A party was de- 
spatched in pursuit of them, and we proceeded into the 
hills to look for buffaloes. The thunder-storm having 
purified the atmosphere, rendered the weather delight- 
fully cool, and a deep wooded defile which had not been 
approached by the conflagration of the day before, was 
filled with game that had fled before the flames, A 
rhinoceros was killed almost immediately, and before we 
had reloaded, a noble herd of near one hundred and fifty 
buffaloes was perceived on a slope overhanging a sedgy 
stieam. Having crept within five-and-twenty yards, we 
despatched two bulls before the alarm was spread. 
Crashing through the forest, they overturned deeayed 
trees in their route, and swept along the brow of the 
opposite hill in fearful confusion, squeezed together in a 
compact phalanx, and raising an incredible cloud of dust 
to mark their course. We mounted our horses, and after 
sticking some time in the treacherous mud of the rivu- 
let, gained the opposite bank, and brought two more to 
bay, which were despatched after several charges. Our 
savage friends, still torpid from their yesterday’s feast, 
had not made their appearance ; we therefore despatched 
Claas, after breakfast was over, to bring in some marrow- 
bones, in the act of collecting which delicacies, he was 
put to flight by a liou that jumped out of a bush close 
to him, and did not leave him time to think of his gun. 
After some hours, however, he mustered courage to pro- 
ceed with a large party to recover it. 

Early in the afternoon the Hottentots returned with 
the oxen, and we proceeded without loss of time to the 
eastward, following the course of the mountains through 
very high grass, and passing between two cunical hills of 
singular appearance, which stood like sentinels on either 
band; after crossing six inconsiderable streams, we with 
some diificulty gained the vicinity of a remarkably ab- 
rupt opening in the range, which through a telescope 
appeared to afford a practicable road to the northward. 
Both our wagons stuck fast in the Sant river, and were 


teams. The heat was intense, not a breath stirred, and 
heavy black clouds fast collecting bade us prepare for a 
deluge. We therefore formed the camp in a sheltered 
and elevated position, under the lee of a high stone en- 
closure, which only required the entrance to be closed 
with bushes° to make a secure pound for the cattle. 
Scarcely were these arrangements completed, when a 
stream of liquid fire ran along the ground, and a deafen- 
ing thunder-clap exploding close above us, was instantly 
followed by a torrent of rain, which “came dancing to 
the earth,” not in drops, but in continuous streams, and 
with indescribable violence, during the greater part of the 
night; the thunder now receding and rumbling less and 
less distinctly, bot more incessantly among the distant 





* Vultus Fulvus, and Vultus Auricularis: white and 
black Aas-vogel of the Cape Colonists, 
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with difficulty extricated by the united efforts of the | 


mountains—now pealing in echoes over the nearest hills, 
and now returning to burst with redoubled violence above 
our heads. 





ee « Far along 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags »mong, 
Leapt the wild thunder, not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain soon had found a tongue.” 


The horses and oxen were presently standing knee 
deep in water; our followers remained sitting all night 
in the baggage-wagon, which leaked considerably, but 
our own, being better covered, fortunately resisted the 
pitiless storm. Sleep was however out of the question, 
the earth actually threatening to give way under us, and 
the lightning being so painfully vivid that we were g.ad 
to hide our heads under the pillow. 

Those only who have witnessed the-setting in of the 
south west monsoon in India, are capable of fully under- 
standing the awful tempest I have attempted to describe. 
Aboot an hour before dawn its fury began to abate, and 
at sunrise it was perfectly fine, but the rivers were quite 
impassable. I proceeded with some of the Hottentots to 
reconnoitre the pass, but found that it was impassable ‘or 
wagons, being nothing more than a narrow channel 
flanked by perpendicular crags, between which the Sant 
river rusbes on its way to join the Lingkling, making a 
number of very abrupt windings through a most imprac- 
ticable country, intersected by a succession of rocky ac- 
clivities. From the highest peak we saw several herds 
of buffaloes, and whilst descending came vpon the tracks 
of a huge elephant that had passed about an hour be- 
fore. This being the largest foot-print we had seen, f 
bad the curiosity to measure it, in order to ascertain the 
animal’s height—twice the circumference of an elephant’s 
foot being, it is noterious, the exact height 
shoulder. It yielded a product of about twelve feet, 
which, notwithstanding the traditions that have been 
handed down, I believe to be the maximum height at- 
tained by the African elephant.* We followed the trai! 
across the Sant river, which had now considerably sub- 
sided—and finding that it proceeded eastward along the 
mountain chain, returned to our encampment for horses 


and ammunition. 

Leaving the wagons to proceed to a spot agreed upon, 
we agsin took the field about ter o’clock, and pursued 
the track indefatigably for eight miles, over a cowntr 
presenting every variety of feature, : 
crossed bare stony ridges, at another threaded the intr 
cies of shady but dilapidated forests; now strugale 





At one time we 


through high fields of waving grass, and again emerge: 
into open downs. At length we arrived amongst exten- 


| sive groups of grassy hillocks, covered with loose stone 
interspersed with streams, and occasionally patehes 

forest, in which the recent ravages of elephants were sur 
prising. Here, to our inexpressible gratification, we 
descried a large herd of those long-sought animals, lazil: 


browsing at the head of a distant valley, our attentic 

having been first directed to it, by the strong and not to 
be mistaken effluvia with which the wind was j npreg- 
nated. Never having before seen the noble elephant in 
his native jungles, we gazed on the sight before us with 
intense and indescribable interest. Our feelings on the 
oecasion even extended to our fellowers. As for An- 
i dries, he became so agitated that he covld scarcely ar- 
ticulate. With open eyes and quivering lips he at length 
| stuttered forth,“ Dar stand de olifant.” Mobanycom 
and ’Lingap were immediately despatched to drive the 
| herd buck into the valley, up which we rode slowly and 
| without noise, against the wind; and arriving within 


lone hundred and fifty yards unperceived, we made our 
| horses fast, and took up a commanding position in an 
| old stone kraal. ‘The shouting of the savages, who now 
appeared on the height rattling their shields, caused the 
huge animals to move unsuspiciously towards us, and 
even within ten yards of our ambush. The group con- 
sisted of nine, all females with large tusks. We selected 
| the finest, and with perfect deliberation fired a volley of 
five ballsinto her. She stumbled, but recovering herself. 
} uttered a shrill note of lamentation, when the whole 











party threw their trunks above their heads, and instan ly 
clambered “up the adjacent hill with incredible celerity, 
their huge fan-like ears flapping in the ratio of their 
speed. We instantly mounted our horses, and, the sharp 


loose stones not suiting the feet of the wounded lady, 





* Elephas Africanns, 
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soon closed with her. Streaming with blood, and infu- | 

iated with rage, she turned upon us with uplifted trunk, | 
and it was not until afier repeated discharges, that a ball | 
took effect in her brain, and threw her lifeless on the 
earth, which resounded with the fall. 

Turning our attention from the exciting scene I have 
described, we found that a second valley bad opened 
upon us, surrounded by bare stony bills, and traversed | 
by a thinly-wooded ravine. Here a grand and magnifi- | 
cent panorama was before us, which beggars all descrip- 
tion. The whole face of the landscape was actually 
covered with wild elephants, ‘T'bere could not have | 
been fewer than three hundred within the scope of our | 
vision. Every height and green knoll was dotted over 
with groups of them, whilst the bottom of the glen ex- 
hibited a dense and sable living mass—their colossal 
forms being at one moment pattially concealed by the 
trees which they were disfiguring with giant strength ; 
and at others seen majestically emerging into the open | 
glades, bearing in their tranks the branches of trees with | 
which they indolently protected themselves from the flies. | 
The back-ground was filled by a limited peep of the blue | 
mountainous range, which here assumed a remarkably 
precipitous character, and completed a picture at once 


soul-stirring and sublime! 

Our approach being still against the wind was unob- 
served, and created little alarm, until the herd that we 
had left behind suddenly shuwed itself, recklessly thun- 
dering down the side of the hill to join the main body, | 
and passing so close to us, that we could not refrain from | 
firing a broadside into one of them, which however brave- 
ly withstood it. We secured our horses on the summit | 
of @ stony ridge, and then stationing ourselves at an op- | 
portune pla e on a ledge overlooking the wooded defile, | 
sent Andries to manceuvre so that as many of the ele- | 
phante as possible should pass before us in order of re- 
view, that we might ascertain, by a close inspection, | 
whether there was not a male amongst them. Filing | 
sluggishly along, they occasionally halted beneath an | 
umbrageous tree witbin fifteen yards of us, lazily fanning 
themselves with their ample ears, blowing away the flies 
with their trunks, and uttering the feeble and peculiar 
cry so familiar to Indians. ‘They ail proved to be ladies, | 
and most ef them mothers, followed by their little ojd- | 
fashioned calves, each trudging close to the heels of her 
dam, and mimicking all her actions. Thus situated we 

| 
| 


} 


might have Killed any number we pleased, their heads 
being frequently turned towards us in such a position, 
end so close, that a single ball in the brain would have 
sufficed for each; but whilst we were yet hesitating, a 
bullet suddenly whizzed past Richardson’s ear, and put 
the whole herd to immediate flight. We had barely 
to recede behind a tree, belore a party of about 
twenty, with several little ones in their wake, were upon 
us, striding at their utmost speed, and trumpeting loudly 
with upliited heads. I rested my rifle against the tree, 
and firing behind the shoulder of the leader, she dropped 
Another large detachment appearing close 
behind us at the same moment, we were compelled to 
retreat, dedging from tree to tree, stumbling amongst 
sharp stones, aud ever coming upon fresh parties of the 
enewy. This scene of ludicrous confusion did not long 
continue—and soon ap roaching the prostrate lady, we 
put an end to her struggles by a shot in the forehead. 
Andries now came up in high good bumour at bis 
and in the most bravado manner dis- 
charged his piece into the dead carcass, under the pre- 
His object evi- 
deutly was to confound the shots—for thrusting his mid- 
die finger into the orifice made by my two-ounce bail, 
he with the most modest assurance declared bimself the 
author of the deed, bemg pleased altogether to overlook 
the tact of the mortal shot baving entered the elephant 
on the side oppostie to thal'on which he was stationed, 
an! that his own ball, whether designedly or not, had 
all but expended my worthy and esteemed fellow-tra- 
veller. 

On our way to the camp, of the exact position of 
which we were uncertain, in consequence of the late in- 
undation, we passed three other large herds of elephants. 
One of these standing directly mm the route, we attacked 
it, and pursued the fugitives about a mile over loose 
Much bas been said of the attachment of ele- 
phants to their young, but neither on this, nor any sub- 
sequent occasion, did we perceive them evince the small- 
est concern for their safety. On the contrary, they left 


time 


instantly. 


acblevements, 


tence that the animal was shamming. 


stones. 
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them to shift for themselves, and Mohanycom and ’Lin- 
gap, who were behind us, assagaied one, the tail of which 
they brought in. We slew another old female as we 
ascended the brow of an eminence, and at the same mo- 
ment perceived our wagons within a few hundred yards 
of the spot. ‘The whole herd dashed through the camp, 
causing indescribable consternation amongst cattle and 
followers, but fortunately no accident occurred, and after 
the fatiguing day’s work we had undergone, we were not 


| sorry to find ourselves at home. 


Watery clouds hung about the sun as he set heavily 
behind the mountains, Loud peals of crashing thunder 
rent the air, and ere it was dark, we bad a repetition of 
yesterday’s storm, the river roaring past us with frightful 
fury. Troops of elephants flying from the scene of 
slaughter, passed close to our wagons during the dark- 
ness, their wild voices echoing amongst the mountains, 
and sounding like trumpets above the tempest. It was 
impossible to keep the fires burning: and the oxen and 
sheep were alarmed to such a degree, that they broke 
from the kraal, and sought safety in the wilderness. 
Tired as I was, the excitement I had undergone banished 
sleep from my eyes. I ruminated on the spirit-stirring 
eveuts of the day, and burned with impatience to renew 
them. Heedless of the withering blast that howled 
without, I felt that my most sanguine expectations had 
been realised, and that we had already been amply repaid 
for the difficulties, privations, and dangers that we had 
encountered in our toilsome journey towards this fairy 
land of sport, 


—<—>—— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Elephant hunting continued; and lien shooting from the 
wagons. 


It was still raining heavily when the day gloomily 
dawned. The mountain torrents having overfiown their 





which, however ridiculous it must appear, detracted con. 
siderably from the satisfaction [ experienced. 

The operation of hewing out three pair of tusks occy. 
pied several hours, their roots, imbedded in mMassy sock. 
ets, spreading over the greater portion of the face, My 
Indian friends will marvel when they hear of tusks 
being extracted from the jaws of a female elephant— 
but, with very few exceptions, all that we saw had these 
accessories, measuring from three to four feet in length, 
I have already stated my belief that the maximum height 
of the African male is twelve feet; that of the female 
averages eight and a half—the enormous magnitude of 
the ears, which not only cover the whole of the shoulder, 
but overlap each other on the neck, to the complete ex. 
clusion of the mahout, or driver, constituting another 
striking feature of difference between the two species, 
The forehead is remarkably large and prominent, and 
consists of two walls or tables; between which, a wide 
cellular space intervening, a ball, hardened with tin or 
quicksilver, readily penetrates to the brain, and proves 
instantaneously fatal. 

The barbarous tribes that people Southern Africa have 
never dreamt of the possibility of rendering this lordly 
quadruped serviceable in a domestic capacity; and even 
amongst the colonists, there exists an unaccountable su- 
perstition that his subjugation is not to be accomplished, 
His capture, however, might readily be achieved; and, 
as he appears to possess all the aptitude of his Asiatic 
relative, the only difficulty that presents itself, is the 
general absence, within our territories, of sufficient food 
for his support. Were he once domesticated, and ar- 
rayed against the beasts of the forest, Africa would real- 
ise the very beau ideal of magnificent sport. It is also 
worthy of remark, that no attempt has ever been made 
/on the part of the colonists to naturalise another most 
useful animal—the camel, although soil, climate, and 
productions appear alike to favour its introduction. 

We succeeded, after considerable labour, in extracting 





banks, the valley in which we were encamped had be- 
come a continuous pool of water; and those of our fol- 
lowers who had not slung their hammocks beneath their 
wagons, were partially submerged. High roads had 
been ploughed through the mire by the passage of the 
elephants, and whole acres of grass, by which we were 
surrounded the preceding evening, had been completely 
trampled down. Soon after sunrise it cleared up, and 
the cattle having been recovered, we armed a party with 
hatchets, and proceeded on foot to cut out the teeth of 
the slain elephants; but walking was exceedingly toil- 
some, and our feet sinking to the ankles in black mud, 
were extricated with inconceivable difficulty. Taking 
advantage of our situation, an irritated rhinocerus sallied 


| from bebind an old stone wall; and the damp causing 


three of the guns to miss fire, he was actually amongst 
us when my ball fortunately pierced his eye, and he fell 
dead at our feet, 

Not an elephant was to be seen on the ground that 
was yesterday teeming with them; but on reaching the 
glen which had been the scene of our exploits during the 
early part of the action, a calf about three and a half 
feet high, walked forth from a bush, and saluted us with 
mournful piping notes. We had observed the unhappy 
little wretch hovering about its mother after she fell, and 
having probably been unable to overtake the herd, it had 
passed a dreary night in the wood. Entwining its little 
proboscis about our legs, the sagacious creature, after 
demonstrating its delight at our arrival by a thousand 
ungainly antics, accompanied the party to the body of its 
dam; which, swollen to an enormous size, was surround- 
ed by an inquest of vultures, Seated in gaunt array, 
with their shoulders shrugged, these loathsome fowls 
were awaiting its decomposition with forced resignation : 
the tough hide having defied all the efforts of their beaks, 
with which the eyes and softer parts had been vigour- 
ously assailed. The conduct of the quaint little calf 
now became quite affecting, and elicited the sympathy of 
every one. It ran round its mother’s corse with touch- 
ing demonstrations of grief, piping sorrowfully, and 
vainly attempting to raise her with its tiny trunk. I 
confess that I bad felt compunctions in committing the 
murder the day before, and now half resolved never to 
assist in another; for, in addition to the moving beha- 
viour of the young elepbant, I had been unable to divest 
myself of the idea that I/was firing at my old favourite 
Mowla-Bukhsh, from whose gallant back I had vanquish- 
ed so many of my feline foes in Guzerat—an impression 


the ball which Andries pretended to have fired yester- 
day; and the grooves of my rifle being conspicuous 
; upon it, that worthy but unabashed squire was constrain- 
| ed not only to relinquish his claim to the merit of having 
| slain the elephant—but also to forego his fancied right 
to the ivery. The miniature elephant, finding that its 
mother heeded not its caresses, voluntarily followed our 
party to the wagons, where it was received with shouts 
of welcome from the people, and a band of all sorts of 
melody from the cattle. It died, however, in spite of 
every care, in the course of a few days; as did two 
others, much older, that we subsequently captured. 

The day again closed with a thunder-storm, which 
twice passed off, and twice revisited us in the course of 
the night. The rivers, which bad subsided during the 
day, became once more agitated, and instead of the 
trumpet accompaniment from elephants, we were sere- 
naded by a legion of jackals. An opening shriek from 
one of these crafty animals, resounding during the con- 
flict of the elements, amid craggy rocks and solitary 
glens, was the signal for a general chorus; and, re- 
answered’by a long protracted scream from a hundred 
throats, did not fail in its effect upon our harassed cattle, 
causing the sheep to break out of the enclosure, not- 
withstanding our efforts to control them. 

Alihough the ground was very heavy, we resolved 
upon shifting the camp a few miles to the eastward, in 
order to be within reach of the elephants. All the moun- 
tain rills were full, but they were not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to obstruct the wagons. As we proceeded, seve- 
ral elephants were observed clambering, with the agility 
of chamois, to the very summit of the chain, until at 
length they. stood out in bold relief against the blue sky. 
Shortly after we had halted, I went out alone, and as- 
cending by a narrow path trodden by wild animals, 
entered a strip of forest, occupying an extensive ravine. 
On the outside of this, stood a mighty bull elephant, his 
trunk entwined around bis tusk, and, but for the flapping 
of his buge ears, motionless as a statue. Securing my 
mare to a tree, I crept silently behind a block of stone, 
and leveled my rifle at his ample forehead. The earth 
trembled under the weight of the enormous brute as he 
dropped heavily, uttering one deep groan, and expiring 
without a struggle. His height at the shoulder was 


| 


eleven feet and a half, and bis tusks measured more than 
seven in length. The echo of the shot, reverberating 
through hill and dale, caused the mare to break her tether 
and abscond, and brought large tribes of pig-faced baboons 
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from their sylvan haunts, © afford me any thing but 

symathy. Their ridiculous grimaces, however, could 

not fail to elicit my mirth, whatever might have beer my 

humour. It was long before I recovered my horse, and 

I did not regain the wagons until after nightfall, The 

new moon brought, if possible, a more abundant supply 

of rain than usual; nor did the lions fail to take advan- 

tage of the nocturnal tempest, having twice endeavoured 

to effect an entrance into the cattle-fold. It continued 

until nine o’clock the next morning to pour with such 

violence, that we were unable to open the canvass cur- 
tains of the wagon. Peeping out, however, to ascertain 

if there was any prospect of its clearing up, we perceived 
three lions squatted within a hundred yards, in the open 
plain, attentively watching the oxen. Oar rifles were 
hastily seized, but the dampness of the atmosphere pre- 
vented their exploding. One after another, too, the Hot- 
tentots sprang out of the pack wagen, and snapped their 
guns at the unwelcome intruders, as they trotted sulkily 
away, and took up their position on a stony eminence at 
no great distance. Fresh caps and priming were applied, 
and a broadside was followed by the instantaneous de- 
mise of the largest, whose cranium was perforated by 
two bullets at the same instant. Swinging their tails over 
their backs, the survivors took warning by the fate of 
their companion, and dashed into the thicket with a roar. 
In another half hour, the voice of Leo was again heard 
a( the foot of the mountains, about a quarter of a mile 
from the camp; and from the wagon-top we could per- 
ceive a savage monster rampant, with his tail hoisted 
and whirling in a circle—charging furiously along the 
base of the range—and in desperate wrath making to- 
wards John April, who was tending the sheep. Every 
one instinctively grasped his weapon, and rushed to the 
rescue, calling loudly to warn the expected victim of his 
danger. Without taking the smallest notice of him, 
however, the infuriated monster dashed past, roaring and 
lashing his sides until concealed in the mist. Those who 
have séen the monarch of the forest in crippling captivi- 
ty only, immured in a cage barely double his own length, 
with his sinews relaxed by confinement, have seen but 
the shadow of that animal which “ clears the desert with 
his rolling eye.” 

The reader is aware that the tiger is not a denizen of 
Africa. Both the leopard, and the bunting-leopard oc- 
cur, but differ in no respect from those found in India; 
neither does the South African lion differ in any material 
points from those found in Guzerat, in Western India, 
measuring between ten and eleven feet in extreme length, 
but generally possessing a finer mane, a peculiarity which 
is attributable to the less jungly character of the country 
that he infests, and to the more advanced age which he 
is suffered to attain. Amongst the Cape Colonists it is 
a fashionable belief, that there are twe distinct species of 
the African lion—tbe yellow and the black—and that 
the one is infinitely less ferocious than the other. But 
I need scarcely inform the well instructed reader, that 
both the colour and the size depend chiefly upon the 
animal’s age; the development of the physical powers, 
and of the mane also, being principally influenced by a 
like contingency. That which has been designated the 
“maneless lion of Guzerat,” is nothing more than a 
young lion whose mane has not shot forth; and I give 
this opinion with less hesitation, having slain the “king 
of beasts” in every stage, from whelphood to imbecility. 


a 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Shooting the hippopotamus, and hunting in the valley of the 
Limpopo. 


It was unfortunately requisite, during the greater part 
of our journey, to furnish the Hottentots with ammuni- 
tion for their protection whilst tending the cattle; and 
their incessant firing, which no remonstrance could con- 

strol, soon disturbing the whole of the game in our neigh- 
bourhood, we found it useless to remain more than one 
day atany place. Compared with the quantity of pow- 
der expended by these men, the number of animals they 
killed was exceedingly limited—the supply of meat for 
the camp generally depending upon my success; but 
the beasts of the forest having been unmolested all their 
lives, and unaccustomed to the report of the gun, fled 
before their attacks in consternation, so that within a few 
hours after the formation of the camp in a spot abound- 
ing with game, not a living quadruped was to be seen. 
No. 21.—ParT 11.—1839. 


The country through which we traveled being chiefly 
characterised by open plains or straggling forests with 
little undergrowth, it will readily be conceived that wood 
craft availed little in the destruction of game. Many of 
the species that occur are naturally slow and heavy ; and 
the gregarious habits of the fleeter rendering them easy 
of approach on horseback, almost every animal, from the 
mighty elephant to the most diminutive antelope, must 
be pursued in the saddle. Not only, however, does the 
success of a hunting party mainly depend upon the 
number and condition of the horses—which are almost 
daily required also for the recovery of straying cattle, 


wagons with a large investment of them, and of the 
canine teeth, the ivory of which is extremely profitable. 

Of all the mammalia, whose portraits, drawn from ill- 
stuffed specimens, have been foisted upon the world, the 
behemoth has perhaps been the most ludicrously misre- 
presented. I sought in vain for that colossal head—for 
those cavern-like jaws, garnished with elephantine tusks 
—or those ponderous feet with which «the formidable 
and ferocious quadruped” is wont “to trample down 
whole fields of corn during a single night.” Defence- 
less and inoffensive, his shapeless carcass is but feebly 
supported upon short and disproportioned legs, and his 





and, owing to some peculiarity in the Hottentot conform- 


invariably brought home with galled backs—but its 
safety, in event of an attack from the savage tribes, is 
equally involved. We could therefore, have found ample 
employment for forty, instead of sixteen half starved, 
shoeless Rozinantes, with nothing but grass to eat, and 


cold and wet during a succession of inclement nights. 
But whi'st none of our many trading advisers, who had 
doubtless experienced the difficulty of destroying on foot 
sufficient game for the subsistence of their followers, had 
suggested our going better provided, they had unfor- 
tunately succeeded in dissuading us from carrying a 
supply of shoes or grain, the absence of both of which 
essentials we never ceased to deplore. The anxiety may 


proving condition of our meagre steeds, and assiduously 
endeavoured to free them from the clusters of bursting 
ticks, which, having been contracted amongst the bushes, 
threatened to relieve them of the little blood they pos- 
sessed A sturdy stall-fed Arab would have now been 
worth his weight in gold ; but ragged as the Cape horses 
undoubtedly are, it is but justice to their manifold merits 
to declare that they only require feeding to render them 
most useful allies during an African campaign. Hardy, 
docile, and enduring, any nomber may be driven on the 


habituated to graze unattended within sight of the wa- 
gons, wherever grass is abundant. 


slightest alarm; and the bridle being thrown over their 


ne&s for hours together, without attempting to stir from 
the spot. 


Oori or Limpopo—the Gareep of Moselekatse’s domi- 
nions. 
range, this enchanting river springs into existence as if 
by magic; and rolling its deep and tranquil waters be- 
tween tiers of weeping willows, through a passage in 


Here we enjoyed the novel diversion of hippopotamus* 
shooting—that animal abounding in the Limpopo, and 
dividing the empire with its amphibious neighbour the 
crocodile. 
sters might be herd snorting and blowing during their 
aquatic gambols, aad we not unfrequently detected them 
in the act of sallying from their reed-grown coverts to 
graze by the serene light of the moon; never, however, 
venturing to any distance from the river, the stronghold 
to which they betake themselves on the smallest alarm. 
Occasionally during the day they were to be seen bask- 


more constantly to be had at their uncouth heads, when 
protruded from the water to draw breath, and if killed, 
the body rose to the surface. Vulnerable only behind 


minence, so as to resemble the garret window of a Dutch 
house, they require the perfection of rifle practice, and 
after a few shots become exceedingly shy, exhibiting the 
snout only, and as instantly withdrawing it. The flesh 
is delicious, resembling pork in flavour, and abounding 
in fat, which in the colony is deservedly esteemed the 
greatest of delicacies. ‘The hide is upwards of an inch 
and a half in thickness, and being scarcely flexible, may 
be dragged frem the ribs in strips like the planks from a 
ship’s side. Of these are manufactured a superior de- 
scription of sjaméok, the elastic whip already noticed as 
being an indispensable piece of furniture to every boor 
proceeding on a journey. Our followers encumbered the 





* Hippopotamus Amphibius. 


ation, whieh ill adapts him for equestrian excellence, are | 





not so much even as a cloth to protect them from the | 


be estimated with which we watched the now daily im- | 


line of march by a single Hottentot; and they are soon | 


In the chase, the | 
most formidable anima! does not inspire them with the | 


heads, they may generally be left standing in the wilder- | 


Our next movement brought us to the source of the | 


Fed by many fine streams from the Cashan | 


the mountain barrier, takes its course to the northward. | 


Throughout the night, the unwieldy mon- | 


ing on the shore amid ooze and mud; but shots were | 


the ear, however, or in the eye, which is placed in a pro- | 


belly almost trailing upon the ground, he may not in- 
aptly be likened to an overgrown “prize pig.” The 
colour is pinkish brown, clouded and freckied with a 
darker tint. Of many that we shot, the largest measured 
| less than five feet at the shoulder; and the reality falling 
| so lamentably short of the monstrous conception I had 
formed, the “river horse,” or “sea cow,”* was the first 
and indeed the only South African quadruped ia which 
I felt disappointed. 

The country now literally presented the appearance 
of a menagerie; the host of rhinoceroses in particular, 
that daily exhibited themselves, almost exceeding belief. 
| Whilst the camp ~.as being formed, an ugly head might 
| be seen protruded from every bush, and the possession 
| of the ground was often stoutly disputed, In the field, 
| these animals lost no opportunity of rendering them- 
selves obnoxious—frequently charging at my elbow, 
when in the act of drawing the trigger at some other 
object—and pursuing our horses with indefatigable and 
ludicrous industry, carrying their noses close to the 
ground, moving with a mincing gait, which ill beseemed 
so ungainly and ponderous a quadruped, and uttering, 
the while, a sound between a grunt and a smothered 
whistle. In removing the horn with an axe, the brain 
was discovered, seated in a cavity below it, at the very 
extremity of the snout—a phenomenon in the idiosyn- 
| crasy of this animal, which may in some measure ac- 
| count for its want of intelligence and piggish obstinacy ; 
| as well as for the extraordinary acuteness of smell with 
which it is endowed. Irascible beyond all other quad- 
rupeds, the African rhinoceros appears subject even to 
unprovoked paroxysms of reckless fury; but the sphere 
of vision is so exceedingly limited, that its attacks, al- 
| though sudden and impetuous, are easily eluded, and a 
shot behind the shoulder, discharged from the distance 
of twenty or thirty yards, generally proves fatal. 

On our way from the wagons to a hill, not half a mile 
distant, we counted no less than twenty-two of the white 
species of rhinoceros, and were compelled in self-defence 
to slaughter four. On another occasion, I was besieged 
in a bush by three at once, and bad no little difficulty in 
beating off the assailants, Wild buffaloes, too, might 
often” be seen from the wagons. Riding up a narrow 
| defile, flanked by steep banks, I one morning found my- 
| self suddenly confronted with the van of a vast troop of 
these formidable animals, which were ascending from 
| the opposite side—their malevolent gray eyes scowling 
| beneath a threatening brow. Unable to turn, they must 
| have charged over me, had my horse not contrived to 
| scramble up the bank; from the top of which I fired 
both barrels into the leader, a ponderous bull, whose ap- 
pearance stamped him father of the herd. Falling on 
his knees, the patriarch was instantly trampled under 
foot by his followers as they charged, bellowing, in close 
squadron, down the declivity, with the fury of a passing 
whirlwind, and making the woods re-echo to the clatter 
of their hoofs. 

In the vegetable world, a great variety of novel and 
interesting forms grace the banks of the Limpopo, but 
the airy acacia is still pre-eminently beautiful. Green 
and shady belts, bedizened with golden blossoms and 
purple pods, or fringed with the cradle nests of the pen- 
sile grosbeak, exiend on either side—their mazes being 
intersected by paths worn by hippopotami during their 
nocturnal rambles. ‘The recesses of these fairy groves, 
ringing with “ wood-notes wild,” are the favourite haunts 
of many forest-loving anielopes. The graceful pallah 
with knotted and eccentrically inflected horns of extra 
erdinary proportions, is found in large families. Shy 


| 











| 





* The. hippopotamus is termed by the colonists zekoe, 
or sea cow, the least applicable designation perhaps, not 
excepting that of the river horse, that could have been 
copferred. 
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and capricious in its habits, the elegance of its form, and | filled in by the animal creation roaming in a state of un- 


the delicate finish of its limbs, are unrivaled. The 
usual succentorial hoofs are wanting, but the hind legs 
are furnished with remarkable cushions of wiry hair, 
which occur in no other species, and remind us of the heels 
of a Mercury. This favoured spot, too, is a chosen resort 
of the majestic water-buck, which | now found might be 
ridden down with facility; a discovery that enabled me 
to obtain many splendid specimens. This rare and re- 
markable animal, which has been already described, is 
never found at a distance from the banks of tropical 
rivers, in the waters of which he delights to plunge. 
Another rare species—the roan antelope, or bastard 
gemsbok—is an inhabitant of the elevated downs and 
ridges about the source of this river, and, being utterly 
destitute of speed, may be ridden to a stand-still without 
difficulty. This most imposing animal, which charges 
viciously when unable to continue its flight, is the size 
of a laige horse; and, excepting the head and tail, which 
are jet black, is uniformly of a delicute roan colour. It 
is heavily built, and has an upright mane, long asinine 
ears, and robust scimetar-shaped recurved horns. Here, 
too, I first met with and slew the koodoo.* Majestic in 
its carriage, and brilliant in its colour, this species may 
with propriety be styled the king of the tribe. 
antelopes are stately, elegant, or curious—but the soli- 
tude-seeking koodoo is absolutely regal! The ground 
colour is a lively French gray approaching to blue, with 


several transverse white bands passing over the back and | 
| semicircular course, join the Limpopo a considerable 


loins; a copious mane, and deeply fringed, tricoloured 
dew-lap, setting off a pair of ponderous, yet symmetrical 
horns, “spirally twisted, and exceeding three feet in 
length. These are thrown along the back, as the stately 
wearer dashes through the mazes of the forest, or clam- 
bers the mountain side. ‘I'he old bulis are invariably 
found apart from the females, which herd together in 
small troops, and are destitute of horns, 

Every open glade abounds with the more common 
species of game, such as the brindled gnoo, hartebeest, 
sassayby, and quagga, together with the ostrich and wild 
hog ; the tusks of this latter most hideous animal attain- 
ing in some instances to an enormous size, althouch its 
stature is insignificant. Among the sedge-grown rivulets, 
the riet buck is common; and the mountain range and 
its grassy environs, are the resort of six smaller species 
of antelope, hitherto unnoticed in these pages, viz., the 
klipspringer, rheebuck, rooe rheebuck, or nagor, ourebi, 
steenbuck, and duiker,t of each of which I obtained 


several specimens. Although described in the Appendix, | 
| slopes in which the Vaal river takes its origin, that Louis 


the remarkable character of the two first demand further 
notice ; the klipspringer, which is closely allied to the 
chamois of Europe, and coney like, has its house on the 
mountain top, being furnished with singularly coarse 
hair, imparting the appearance of a hedgehog, whilst the 


rr 
fur of the rheebuck again is of a curly woolly nature, 
resembling that of the wild rabbit. 
Excepting the garrulous guinea-fowl, which usually 
abounded in the vicinity of wood and water, and whose 


grating cackle might here be nightly beard as it ascended 


| 
| 





Other | 


disturbed freedom, such as I have attempted to describe, 
and this hunter’s paradise will surely not require to be 
coloured by the feelings of an enthusiastic sportsman, to 
stand out in prominent relief from amongst the loveliest 
spots in the universe, 


—— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Excursion to the eastward of the Limpope, and journey across 
the Cashan mountains to the northward. 


The perils of wagon traveling were now so materially 


| increased by the rugged character of the country, that 


in order to follow a retreating herd of elephants, it was 
found necessary to leave the camp standing—a measure 
to which we were further driven by a positive refusal on 
the part of the guides to accompany us to the eastward 
of the Limpopo; alleging their apprehension of hostili- 
ties from Dingaan as a reason for their non-compliance 
in this instance with the king’s orders to escort us 
wherever we pleased. Crossing the river, therefore, we 
skirted the mountain range on borseback, arriving, at 
the close of the second day’s huuting, below its highest 
point; the sources of the Bekane and Umpeban here 
marking the site of the last great battle fought between 
the armies of Moselekatse and Dingaan, in which that 
of the former was completely routed. These rivers 
speedily become confluent; and after describing a nearly 


| distance to the northward of the range, where the coun- 


try assumes a more rugged character than ever, being 
intersected by detached stony hills and mountain chains 
of barren and forbidding aspect. To the southward it 
becemes very open and level, with occasional clumps of 
forest ; but although the black soil continued, the vegeta- 
tion was becoming visibly Jess and less abundant. 
Although unquestionably the highest part of Southern 
Africa, if measured from the level of the sea, yet the 
actual altitude of the Cashan mountains, jutting up as 
they do, from an elevated base, is not so great as might 
be expected. From one point which we ascended, the 
extraordiuary refraction of the atmosphere enabled us to 
ohtain a glimpse, in the direction of Delagoa, of a very 
distant range stretching north and south, and said to 


| form the boundary of Moselekatse’s conquests in that 


direction, during his progress from the Zooloo courtry 
to that he at present occupies. It is in this tract of 
country, to the eastward of the beautiful but unhealthy 


| Triechard, the leader of the first party of colonial emi- 
| grants, has long been located, on the banks of what ap- 


pears to be a very large river, reported by the natives to 
be tributary to the Limpopo; but of which the source 
and course remain unexplored. The first accounts of 
its existence were brought to the colony by Robert Scoon, 


| the trader to whose name I have before alluded. Coming 


accidentally upon it whilst hunting elephants, he follow- 
ed the banks for several days without being able to dis- 
cover a ford, and such is the sluggish character ef the 
stream, that it was some time before he could even de- 
termine the course; pieces ef wood which were thrown 
in remaining almost stationary on the surface. An ex- 
ploring party of the emigrants, under a boor named 
Bronkhborst, subsequently visited this water from Triech- 
ard’s camp, and described its breadth to be more than a 
mile, from which circumstance, combined with its proxi- 
mity to the head of the Vaal river, it is probably merely 


| a lagoon.* 


the trees to roost, feathered game was comparatively | 
scarce throughout our journey. Occasionally, however, 

and here in particular, we found two species of the 

bustard, or psow of the colonists—twe of the florican, 

or koraan—with four distinct kinds of partridge. To 

these, however, I had little Icisure to atiend, my time 

being fully oceupied from dawn vuntil dark, in the pur- 

suit of to me far more attractive objects. 

In the extensive and romaute valley of the Limpopo, 
which strongly contrasts with its own solitude, and with 
the arid lands which must be traversed to arrive witbin 
its limits, Dame Nature has doubtless been unusually 


lavish ef her gifts, A bold mountain landscape is check- 
ered by innumerable rivulets abounding in fish, and wa- 
Forests, 


tering a soil rich in Imxdriant vegetation. 

producing timber of the finest growth, are tenanted by 
a multitude of birds, which, if net universally musical, 
are all gorgeously attired; and the meadows throughout 
are decked with blossoming geraniums, and with an end- 


less profusion of the gayest flowers, fancifully distributed 


Let the foreground of this 


in almost artificial parterres, 


picture, which is by no means extravagantly drawn, be | 
| arrived at an immense river, ‘or lake, and traveled on its 


* Strepsiceros Koodoo, 
+ Oreotragus Saltatrix, Redunca Capreolus, R. La- 
landii, R. Scoparia, T'ragulus Rupestris, and Cephalopus 


Mergens. 


> 


” 


I shall not tax the patience of those of my readers, 
who may not be votaries of the chase, by a repetition of 
hunting scenes. We returned to our camp on the 14th, 
laden with spoils, having also fully established the pos- 
sibility of dispensing, even to cooking apparatus, with 
every article of baggage. Carrying nothing but the 
raiment on our backs, the saddle served for a pillow, and 





* In Isaac’s Travels in Eastern Africa, vol. i. p. 219, 
the author, speaking of a party of Chaka’s warriors who 
had just returned from a foray, says, “ In this expedition 
the Zooloos penetrated northwest of Delagoa Bay. They 


| banks for a fortnight, in an easterly direction, with a 


river to-eross, but could net find any thing like a férding 
place. They met with some yellow people on horses, 
who compelled them to return. 





the horse-rug for a blanket. Our tent was the starry 
canopy of heaven; we drank of the waters of the crystal 
stream, and our viands were the produce of our trusty 
rifles. It is said that the epicures of Rome esteemed the 
trunk of an elephant an extraordinary luxury; and de. 
scending to more modern times, we find our brother 
traveller, Le Vaillant, feasting upon the foot with extra. 
ordinary relish. T'o the attention of the city aldermen, 
however, I must be allowed to recommend the slice round 
the eye, which appears to have been hitherto overlooked 
by bon vivans. Upon this dainty morsel, roasted upon 
a stick before a blazing fire, or singed among the embers, 
so us to come under the Hottentot denomination of car. 
bonaadtje, or deviled grill, we frequently feasted; and 
I can aver, without the smallest fear of contradiction, 
that the dish rather resembled the fragment of a shoe, 
picked up after a conflagration, than meat which could 
boast of having been subjected to a culinary process. 

Nothing momentous had transpired during our ab. 
sence; Coeur de Lion, our deputy, having proved himself 
a bold and vigilant commander. The merciless inroads 
of the lions, and the trouble that their attacks involved, 
had at length taught our followers the necessity of keep- 
ing up constant watch fires; and whenever the night 
was fine—which, “ by the king’s orders,” was sometimes 
the ease—the guides howled forth his praises, glutted 
themselves, and took snuff by turns. The wild wood 
rang with their shrill herisman’s whistle, and reiterated 
chorus of “ Hi-bo-b0 ;” and when the night was spent, 
they leisurely fetched a large stone, upon which downy 
pillow, having first refreshed the edges of their weapons, 
they placed their woolly heads by the fireside. 

In these regions, where the heavenly bodies are seen 
through the clearest of mediums, a star-lit firmament is 
remarkably brilliant and beautiful. We frequently sat 
for some hours over unadulterated “ tea water,” witness- 
ing Mohanycom’s ludicrous imitations of the dancing of 
our countrywomen at the Cape, or listening to tales of 
the success of the king’s arms. One favourite theme 
was the defeat of Sobiqua, king of the Wangkets, in 
accomplishing whose downfall ’Lingap had aided and 
abetted. Like many other. African potentates, he had 
been found guilty of possessing too many cattle, and 
was presently compelled to fly to the Kalahari desert, 
with the wreck of his tribe. Conjecture, too, was alive, 
as to the fate of a commando, that had four years before 
been despatched for the subjugation of the Damaras, 
but of which no tidings had ever been received ; and the 
proceedings of a Dutch trader were not unfrequently 
brought on the tapis. It appeared that this wretch had 
undertaken, in return for a quantity of ivory, to add a 
white female to the beauties of the king’s seraglio; and 
had actually succeeded in enticing a farmer, with his fair 
vrouw, to the very borders of the country, within which 
a commando was in readiness to seize the lady. The 
diabolical scheme being suspected, however, his designs 
were frustrated; and a fear of Moselekuatse’s implacable 
revenge has obliged him to relinquish all trade with the 
savages, whilst the colonists, on the other hand, have 
placed the delinquent beyond the pale of society. 

Our horses having now greatly improved in condition, 
we resolved to proceed immediately to the country of 
the Bakone, or Baquaina, where cameleopards were re- 
ported by the savages to be very abundant; and accord- 
ingly, on the 15th November, having previously cleared 
away several of the trees, we crossed over to the north 
side of the Cashan mounteins, by a perilous and barely 
practicable path. ‘The wagons were several times only 
prevented from being dashed to pieces by means of guy 
ropes, which fortunately preserved their equilibrium, and 
we were enabled to encamp on the western banks of the 
Limpopo, some distance below the point where it winds 
through the bowels of the mountains, which rise on 
either band in abrupt precipices, as though torn asunder 
by some mighty convulsion of nature) Here the country 
again assumes a more Jevel character, but is broken to 
the eastward by detached hills and low ridges, imper- 
ceptibly increasing in importance, until they grow into 
a great range of mountains, known to the natives as 
the Mural. These may be said to take their origin about 
one degree north of the parallel of Delagoa, assuming 
a nearly northerly direction, and dividing the tracts oc- 
cupied by the Baquaina and Babariri. During the rainy 


season especially, they are infested by a large species of 


gad fly, nearly the size of a honey bee, the bite of which, 
like that of a similar pest in Abyssinia, proves fatal to 
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cattle. A desire to escape the officious visits of these 
destractive insects, whose persecutions relieved us of 
two of our oxen, soon obliged us to abandon the willow 
fringed river, which threads the mountains for a conside- 
rable distance; and after crossing the Lingkling, the 
embouchure of which is not many miles above that of 
the Umpeben, our difficulties were not a little increased 
by the broken and stony character of the country. 
On the 17th, whilst crossing a nameless and insignifi- 
cant stream, the treacherous appearance of which had 
induced us to follow a path ploughed by hippopotami, 
the pack wagon became suddenly engulfed in a quag- 
mire. The trekiouw, or leathern trace, having been 
nibbled by alligators, twice snapped in the attempt to ex- 
tricate it by double purchase; and all other resources 
failing, we were at lehgth actually compelled to dig it 
out! ‘This subsequently unfortunate vehicle was shorily 
afterwards upset for the first time during our journey, by 
the carelessness of Frederick, who had been appointed 
to the post of leader of the team, vice April, removed. 
With one hind wheel on the slope of a steep bank, and 
the other in a deep hollow, it vibrated for some seconds, 
as though the turn of a hair were to decide whether it 
should stand or fall. “It’s over” —*« now it’s safe”— 
« No, gone by heavens!” burst from half a dozen mouths 
at once; and just suflicient time having elapsed to ad- 
mit of the inmates effecting their escape, down it went 
with an appalling crash, the wheels appearing upper- 
most, and the motley contents displaying themselves in 
admirable disorder, Peltry, merchandise, and hunting 
tropbies—camp furniture, tinman’s wares, and oilman’s 
stores, were speedily strewed upon the plain; whilst ten 
thousand leaden bullets, having been liberated by the 
sudden shock from the sacks in which they were put up, 
might be seen emulating each other in a race to arrive 
at the lower ground. To a spectator unacquainted with 
the construction of a Cape wagon, no one component 
part of which is attached to another, this would have 
appeared an irrecoverable and total wreck. In the course 
of two hours, however, every thing was in its proper 
place again, and the vehicle in motion, a trifling distor- 
tion of the awning being-the only trace left to remind 
us of the catastrophe. It served as a lesson, neve:the- 
Jess, to trim the wagons with greater care; and as we 
had now eaten some way into the stores, the hunting 
trophies were removed from the awning, to which they 
had hitherto been lashed, and stowed away in the hold 
as pig ballast. Yet even this precaution did not exempt 
us from further misfortune—the same ill-fated van was 
again overthrown in a few days with mest alarming 
detriment to its contents—the portable sextant, amongst 
other things, being flattened in one of the side pockets; 
whilst the mercury of Fahrenheit’s thermometer was 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

The third day after crossing the mountains, we en- 
camped on the Machachochan river, near the scene of 
the signal defeat of Barend Barend’s Griquas in 1831, 
an event to which I have before had occasion to allude. 
A conical mountain, seen from a considersble distance 
in every direction, points to the spot; and its base is a 
perfect Golgotha, thickly sirewed with the whitened 
bones of men and horses, broken guns, and tattered fur- 
niture.. Taking advantage of the absence of Mosele- 
Katse’s army, on an expedition against a tribe to the 
northward, a thousand mounted Bastaards dashed across 
the river Vaal, and obtained possession of vast herds of 
cattle without opposition, Elated by success, they were 
encamped on their return in straggling detachments ; 
and whilst slumbering in that ill-timed security for which 
the tribe is remarkable, were surprised about an hour 
before daylight—the approved opportuniiy in savage 
warfare—by a band of unpractised soldiers, who had 
been hastily called together to meet the emergency. 
Such was the panic created, that many fell by the guns 
f their comrades, and few indeed escaped to tell the 
fate of the less fortunate. Dowd, the chief whom we 
met at Daniel’s-kuil, and Hendrik Hendrik, a Griqua 
captain residing at Phillipolis, state themselves to be the 
only survivors of that disastrous day. Ensconced in a 
thick bush, they kept up #n incessant tire while their 
ammunition lasted; jumping on the first horses they 
could catch, and riding for their lives, the instant the 
dawn appeared. ‘The scene of carnage was visited by 
Moselekatse, and as be viewed the carcasses of his foes 
“strewing the earth like broken glass,” his exultation 


fire arms being fully confirmed by this signal defeat. 
Barend Barends, who was infirm in years, had not ac- 
companied the invading army beyond the Vaal river, 
but died shortly after the de»iruction of his clan. 


—<>—— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
Hunting the cameleopard, or giraffe. 


To the sportsman, the most thrilling passage in my 
adventures is now to be recounted. In my own breast 


wild wood, I hurraed with bursting exultation, and un- 
saddling my steed, sank exhausted beside the noble prize 
I had won, 

When I leisurely contemplated the massive frame be- 
fore me, seeming as though it had been cast in a mould 
of brass, and protected by a hide of an inch and a half 
in thickness, it was no longer matter of astonishment 
that a bullet discharged from a distance of eighty or 
ninety yards, should have been attended with little effect 
upon such amazing strength. The extreme height frem 
the crown of the elegantly moulded head to the hoof of 








it awakens a renewal of past impressions, more lively 

than any written description can render intelligible ; and | 
far abler pens than mine, dipped in more glowing tints, 
would still fall short of the reality, and leave much to 
be supplied by the imagination. Three hundred gigantic | 
elephants, browsing in majestic tranquillity amidst the 

wild magnificence of an African landscape, and a wide | 
stretching plain, darkened, far as the eye can reach, with 
a moving phalanx of gnoos and quaggas, whose num- 
bers literally baffle computation, are sights but rarely to 
be witnessed; but who amongst our brother Nimrods 
shall hear of riding familiarly by the side of a troop of 
colossal giraffes and not feel his spirit stirred within him? 

He that would behold so marvellous a sight must leave 

the haunts of man, and dive, as we did, into pathless 

wilds, traversed only by the brute creation—into wide 

wastes, where the grim lion prowls, monarch of all he 

surveys, and where the gaunt hyena and wild dog fear- 

lessly pursue their prey. 

Many days had now elapsed since we had even seen 
the cameleopard—and then only in small numbers, and | 
under the most unfavourable circumstances. The blood | 
coursed through my veins like quicksilver, therefore, as | 
on the morning of the 19th, from the back of Breslar, | 
my most trusty steed, with a firm wooded plain before | 
me, I counted thirty-two of these animals, industriously | 
stretching their peacock necks to crop the tiny leaves 
which fluttered above their heads, in a mimosa grove 
that beautified the scenery. ‘They were within a hun- 
dred yards of me, but having previously determined to 
try the boarding system, I reserved my fire. Although 
I had taken the field expressly to look for giraffes, and | 
had put four of the Hottentots on horseback, all except- | 
ing Piet had as usual slipped off unperceived in pursuit | 
of a troop of koodoos, Our stealthy approach was soon 
opposed by an ill-tempered rbinoceros, which, with her 
ugly calf, stoed directly in the path ; and the twinkling | 
of her bright little eyes, accompanied by a restless rolling 
of the body, giving earnest of her intention to charge, I | 
directed Piet to salute her with a broadside, at the same | 
moment putting spurs to my horse. At the report of | 
the gun, and the sudden clattering of hoofs, away | 
bounded the girafles in grotesque confusion, clearing the 
ground by a succession of frog-like hops, and soon leav- | 
ing me far in the rear. I'wice were their towering forms | 
concealed fron) view by a park of trees, which we en- | 
tered almost at the same instant; and twice, on emerg- | 
ing from the labyrinth, did I perceive them tilling over 
an eminence immeasurably in advance. A white turban, | 
that I wore round my bunting cap, being dragged off by | 
a projecting bough, was instantly charged by three rhi- | 
noceroses; and looking over my shoulder, I could see | 
them long afterwards fagging themselves to overtake me. | 
In the course of five minutes, the fugitives arrived at a 
small river, the treacherous sands of which receiving | 
their long legs, their flight was greatly retarded ; and | 
after floundering to the opposite side, and scrambling to | 
the top of the bank, I perceived that their race was run. 
Patting the steaming neck of my good steed, I urged 
him again to his utmost, and ‘instantly found myself by 
the side of the herd. ‘The stately bull, being readily | 
distinguishable from the rest by his dark chestnut robe, | 
and superior stature, I applied the muzzle of my rifle 
behind his dappled shoulder, with the right hand, and 
drew both triggers; but he still continued to shuffle 
along, and being afraid of losing him, should I dis- 
mount, among the extensive mimosa groves with which 
the landscape was now obscured, I sat in my saddle, 
loading and firing behind the elbow, and then placing 
myself across his path, until, the tears trickling from his 
full brilliant eye, his lofty frame began to totter. and at 
the seventeenth discharge from the deadly grooved bore, 
bewing his graceful head from the skies, bis proud form 
was prostrate in the dust. Never shall I forget the 











knew no bounds; the contempt he had entertained for 
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tingling excitement of that moment! 





Alone, in the 


this magnificent animal, was eighteen feet; the whole 
being equally divided into neck, body, and leg. Two 
hours were passed in completing a drawing; and Piet 
still not making his appearance, I cut off the tail, which 
exceeded five feet in length, and was measurelessly the 
most estimable trophy I had gained; but proceeding to 
saddle my horse, which [ had left quietly grazing by the 
side of a running brook, my chagrin may be conceived, 
when I discovered that he had taken advantage of my 
occupation to free himself from his halter, and abscond. 
Being ten miles from the wagons, and in a perfectly 
strange country, I felt convinced that the only chance of 
recovering my pet, was by following the trail, whilst do- 
ing which with infinite difficulty, the ground scarcely 
deigning to receive a foot-print, I had the satisfaction o 

meeting Piet and Mohanycom, who had fortunately seen 
and recaptured the truant. Returning to the giraffe, we 
all feasted heartily upon the flesh, which, althougb high- 
ly scented at this season with the rank mokaala blos- 
soms, was far fiom despicable ; and after losing eur way 
in consequence of the twin-like resemblance of two 
scarped hills, we regained the wagons after sunset. 

The spell was now broken, and the secret of came- 
leopard hunting discovered. The next day Richardson 
and myself killed three; one, a female, slipping upon 
muddy ground, and falling with great violence before 
she had been wounded, a shot in the head despatched 
her as she lay. From this time we could reckon confi- 
dently upon two out of each troop that we were for- 
tunate enough to find, always approaching as near as 
possible, in order to ensure a good start, galloping into 
the middle of them, boarding the largest, and riding 
with him until he fell. The rapidity with which these 
awkwardly formed animals’ can move, is beyond all 
things surprising, our best horses being unable to close 
with them under two miles. ‘Their gallop is a succes- 
sion of jumping strides, the fore and hind leg on the 


| same side moving together instead of diagonally, as in 


most other quadrupeds, ithe former being kept close to- 
gether, and the latter so wide apart, that in riding by the 
animal’s side, the hoof may be seen striking on the out- 
side of the horse, momentarily threatening to overthrow 
him. Their motion, altogether, reminded me rather of 
the pitching of a ship, or rolling of a rocking horse, than 
of any thing living ; and the remarkable gait is rendered 
still more automaton-like, by the switching at regular 
intervals of the long black tail, which is invariably curled 
above the back, and by the corresponding action of the 
neck, swinging as it does, like a pendulum, and litera}ly 
imparting to the animal the appearance of a piece of 
machinery in motion, Naturally gentle, timid, and 
peaceable, the unfortunate giraffe bas no means of pro- 
tecting itself but with its heels; but even when hemmed 
into a corner, it seldom resorted to this mode of defence. 
I have before noticed the courage evinced by our horses, 
in the pursuit of game. Even when brought into actual 
contact with these almost unearthly quadrupeds, they 
evinced no symptom of alarm, a circumstance which 
may possibly be traced to their meagre diet. 

The colossal height, and apparent disproportions of 
this extraordinary animal, long classed it with the uni- 
corn and the sphinx of the ancients, and induced a be- 
lief that it belonged rather to the group of chimeras with 
which the regions of imagination are tenanted, than ex- 
isted amongst the actual works of nature. Of its form 
and habits, no very precise notions were obtained until 
within the last forty years; and even now, the extant 
delineations are far from the truth, having been taken 
from crippled. prisoners instead of from specimens free 
in their native deserts. The giraffe is by no means a 
common animal, even at its head quarters. We seldom 
found them without having followed the trail, and never 
saw more than five-and-thirty in a day.* The senses 





* A traveller whom I met in the Cape colony, assured 
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of sight, hearing, and smell, are acute and delicate; the 
eyes, which ure soft and gentle, eclipsing those of the 
oft sung gazelle of the East, and being so constructed 
that, without turning the head, the animal can see both 


PE rem 


before and behind it at the same time. On the forehead 
there is a remarkable prominence; and the tongue has | 
the power of mobility increased to an extraordinary de- | 
gree, accompanied with the faculty of extension, which 
enables it, in miniature, to perform the office of the ele- 
phant’s proboscis. The lofty maned neck, possessing | 
only seven joints, appears to move on a pivot, instead of 
being flexible like that of the swan or peacock, to which, 
from its length, it has been likened. 

The giraffe utters no cry whatever. Both sexes have 
horns, covered with hair, and are similarly marked with 
an angular and somewhat symmetrical pattern. The 
male increases in depth of colour according to the age, 
and in some specimens is nearly black ; but the female 
is smaller in stature, and of a lighter colour, approaching 
to yellow. Although very extensive, the range of its 
habitat is exclusively confined to those regions in which 
the species of mimosa termed mokaala, or kameel-doorn, 
is abundant, the leaves, shoots, and blossoms of that tree 
being its ordinary food. 

On the 22d, being encamped on the banks of a small 
stream, a cameleopard was killed by a lion, whilst in the 
act of drinking, at no great distance from the wagons. 
It was a noisy affair, but an inspection of the scene on 
which it occurred, proved that the giant strength of the 
victim had been paralysed in an instant. Authors have 
asserted that the king of beasts is sometimes carried 
fifteen or twenty miles, “ riding proudly” on the back of 
the giraffe; but notwithstanding the amazing and ac- 
knowledged power of this superb animal, I am greatly 
disposed to question his ability to maintain so long a 


race under such merciless jockeyship ! 
—_— ~~ 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Return to the southward fromthe tropic of Capricorn. 


Although hunting the cameleopard we continued to 
advance to the northward, by marches of ten and fifteen 
miles a day, over extensive rugged tracts, strewed with 
numerous stone walls, once thronged by thousands, but 
now presenting no vestige of inhabitants. Wherever 
we turned, the hand of the destroyer was apparent : 


“ The locusts’ wasting swarm, 
Which mightiest nations dread.” 


is not more destructive to vegetation than he has been 
to the population of this section of southern Africa. 
We frequently traveled for days without meeting a soli- 
tary human being—occasionally only falling in with the 
smull and starving remnant of some pastoral tribe of 
Bechuana, that had been plundered by Moselekatse’s 
warriors. These famished wretches, some of whom had 
been herding the king’s cattle during the absence of Ka- 
lipi’s commando, hovered around us, disputing with val- 
tures and hywnas the carcases we left, which they 
devoured with such brutish avidity as scarcely to leave a 
bone to attest the slaughter. 

The moon was foll on the night of the 23d, and a 
spotted, or “laughing” hyena, superior in size to the 
largest mastiff, was shot through the head, by the clear 
light it afforded, as he was in the. act of skulking under 
the sheep-pen. The great muscular power of this ani- 
mal, which is called by the colonists “ the wolf,” renders 
it exceedingly formidable; the difficulty of determining 
the sex being the most remarkable feature it possesses, 
On the 27th we again encamped on the banks of the 
Limpopo, in which a buffalo was shot as it was swim- 
ming across, Few othe® sporting incidents oceurred o 
an extraordinary character, except the death of a very 
large black rhinoceros, which, being pent up in an old 
stone enclosure, forming a cul de sac, the entrance to 
which I closed up, received no less than twenty-seven 
shots before it fell. A troop of brindled gnoos, being 





me, before I visited the interior, that he had himsel 
counted eight hundred giraffes in a single day; and 
during his travels, had ridden down Aundreds. On my 
return, however, after a little cross-examination, the 
number destroyed dwindled gradually down to one; 


which solitary individual appeared, upon further inves- 
' 


tigation, to have been taken in a pit-fall! 


, 


| at a distance, and declining the proffered snuff-box. 


pursued by another of these animals, dashed into a nar- 
row defile in the hills, at the outlet of which, having 
stationed myself, I disposed of two with each barrel, 

As we approached the junction of the Mariqua with 
the Limpopo, in about latitude 24° 10’, bushes usurped 
the place of trees; the country daily became less invit- 
ing, and the game in consequence less and less abundant, 
although a supply was still always to be obtained. The 
few inhabitants that we now met with refused to hold 
any communication with our escort—seating themselves 


These men were the wreck of the Bakone or Baquaina, 
once the most powerful and prosperous of the Bechuana 
nations. Conquered by Moselekatse, however, and Caa- 
ma,* their king, having been slain, they fled to this part 
of the country, and are now reduced to an extremity of 
misery and want, little short of actual starvation—the 
emaciated forms of many too plainly testifying to their 
precarious means of subsistence. 

The obtaining of information relative to the country 
and inhabitants had uniformly been attended with much 
difficulty ; but our -guides, who had evidently received 
instructions from the king to entice us as far as possible 
from the scene of contention with the emigrant boors, in 
the hope of eventually inducing us to return by Kapain, 
instead of by the Likwa, being now apprised of our in- 
tention of discontinuing our journey northward, brought 
seven savages who volunteered information regarding the 
| great inland lake, »nd even proposed, for a suitable re- 
| muneration in beads, to accompany us thither as guides. 
| They stated that this vast fresh-water sea, towards the 
| discovery of which geographical attention bas long been 
| directed, and the existence of which was first fully esta- 
| blished by Dr. Smith’s expedition, might easily be reached 
from our present position in two moons, through the coun- 
| try of the Bukaws; a small intervening desert tract being 
| passable at this season, the recent heavy rains having 
| filled the pools upon which the supply of water depends. 
| Nothing could be more tantalising than this proposal, 
| made at a time when our oxen were in superb condition, 

our supplies abundant, and our followers in better heart 

than usual; but knowing from experience how little re- 
| liance can be placed upon a savage’s estimate of distance, 
| we were not without reasonable apprehensions of being 
| detained beyond the Bukaws until after next rains, and 
| thus exceeding our leave. All circumstances but this, 
| conspiring to favour both the successful continuance of 
| our journey, and the discovery of the “ great water”—it 
| was with feelings of no ordinary regret and disappoint- 

ment, that we felt ourselves thus compelled to return, at 
_ the very moment when a prize of such value appeared 
| actually within our grasp. 
Although not more than fifty miles to the south of the 
| tropic of Capricorn, we did not find the heat by any 
| means oppressive; a circumstance which was of course 
| in a great measure to be attributed to the prevalence of 

rain. After the thunder storm which usually ushered 
_ in the night, the mornings had been always remarkably 

cool: and even during the middle of the day the range 

of the thermometer in the wagons had rarely exceeded 
| 85°. Before turning to the southward, we crossed the 
| Limpopo, and made an excursion of forty miles to the 
| northeastward, on horseback, with a design of determin- 
| ing the course assumed by this interesting feature in the 
| geography of Southern Africa, So far as it was possible 
| to comprehend the descriptions given by savages, which 
| are not the clearest in the world, this river, after being 
| joined by another, called the Clabatz, or Balapatse, which 
| rises in the Mural mountains, turns suddenly through 
| that chain, and flows into the unexplored country of the 
| Babariri, towards Delagoa, distant probably about three 
| bhandred and fifty miles. This account is in a great 
| measure confirmed by information given me by David 
Hume, an exceedingly clear-headed, observing traveller, 
who has made several enterprising journeys into the in- 
terior, in quest of the gold mines said to exist in the 
country of the Bakalaka. By whomsoever it may even- 
tually be traced, therefore, the Limpopo will in all pro- 
bability be found identical with the Manice, the river 
| which was surveyed by Captain Owen, from its embou- 
| chure in Delagoa Bay, as far as latitude 25° 21’ south, 
and longitude 32° 52’ east. 

For the satisfaction of) those of my readers who take 





an interest in the geography of the African quarter of 


the globe, it may be proper here to state, that with 
view of ascertaining our position on the map, I adopted 
the very simple, but excellent method pursued by Bur- 
chell, during his travels. The exact distance passed over 
each day was calculated dy a table, computed fiom the 
circumference of the larger wagon wheel, multiplied by 
the number of revolutions performed per minute; the 
time that the vehicle was actually in motion being care. 
fally noted by an inside passenger, as well as the course 
by compass. This plan, with occasional correction from 
the now broken pocket sextant, used o.. a sheet of paste- 
board by way of false horizon, had determined our posi- 
tion in so level a country with sufficient accuracy. Rude 
as it may-appear, few inland portions of this vast con- 
tinent have been surveyed by a-more scientific process ; 
and during the early part of our journey, especially 
while traveling between known points, I had frequent 
opportunities of satisfying myself of its practical cor- 
rectness, 

Judging, therefore, from a minute daily register kept 
throughout our journey, we must now have been about 
the tropic, our distance to the north of the known lati- 
tude of Mosega being upwards of one hundred and fifty 
miles. We retraced our steps on the first December, 
the previous night having been passed at a kraal of starv- 
ing Bayuaina, for whom we had killed a rhinoceros. 
Fearful indeed was the uproar that attended the division 
of the carcass—a large party of ladies, possessing re- 
markably slender wardrobes, rushing forth like witches, 
and leaving nothing in the course of a few hours but a 
pool of blood. 

Thus far we had been treated by the guides with tole- 
rable civility. No sooner, however, had we turned to 
the southward, than they began to evince the greatest 
impatience at their detention, complaining loudly of their 
limited rations of sneff and bread, and insolently urging 
our return to the Cashan mountains with all expedition, 
upon the plea that the king would be displeased at our 
making so long a stay ; his majesty having, they said, 
insiructed them that we were only to hunt during one 
moon. Knowing this to be false, we continued hunting 
giraffes, and paid little attention to their remonstrances ; 
but on arriving opposite the scene of the Griqua defeat, 
we were joined, on the “sixth, by four Matabili warriors 
from Kapain, who stated that they had been following 
our wagon tracks, by command of the king, for ten days 
past, in order pevemptorily to direct our return to the 
Cashan mountains, where we should be met by our friend 
Um'Nombate, who had a further message to communi- 
cate, This mysterious intimation had the effect of con- 
juring back the dormant apprehensions of the Hotten- 
tots: Andries, as ustial, gloomily persisting that the 
king had never intended to let us go through by the 
Vaal river, and was now about to recall the permission 
we had extorted. Although we stoutly combated these 
dismal forebodings, there really appeared to be some 
grounds for entertaining them—it being impossible to 
imagine why else the minister should have been sent. 
The result of our deliberations, however, was, that no- 
thing short of main force should induce us to relinquish 
the permission we had purchased ; and that having suc- 
cessfully struggled thus far with difficulties and annoy- 
ances, we would now 


“ Not bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, bat still bear up and steer 
Right onwards,” 


With this determination we hurried our advance towards 
a large Matabili kraal, which, situated to the north of 
the Cashan range, among a group of pyramidical hills, 
had been ‘selected as the point of rendezvous with the 
ambassador. On arriving there, however, crowds of both 
sexes issuing forth, we were informed that he was still a 
day’s journey in advance; and were thus provokingly 
hurried from place to place, until late on the evening of 
the 8th, when we reached a small collection ianel 
wigwams, on the Sant river, immediately under the moun- 
tains. But even here we were destined to experience 
further disappointment and suspense—the catiff guides 
declaring that the object of our search, who was still not 
forthcoming, must have been asleep in one of the kraals 
that we had passed in the morning! Suspecting the 
story of his advent to be a hoax, invented merely to an- 
noy us, we now distinetly intimated to the messengers, 
that if the minister did not make his appearance in the 





° King Hartebeest ! 


conrse of the following forenoon, we should not wail 
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for him! and with this understanding they left the 
wagons, accompanied by the guides, faithfully promising 
to return with the-great man in the morning. 


——— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Interview with Um'Nombate, and journey through the Cashan 
mountains to the southeast ward. 

Contrary to our expectations, Um’Nombate was ac- 
tually descried at an early hour the next morning ap- 
proaching our wagons with a large retinue and three 
wretched oxen. ‘I'he important preliminary of snuff- 
taking baving been duly concluded, the crafty old cour- 
tier, without making the slightest allusion to the object 
of his visit, delivered abundant compliments on the part 
of his majesty, regarding whose august health we made 
befitting enquiries. The table having, in the mean time, 
been spread with dainty viands, amongst the most in- 
viting of which I may be permitted to notice a pile of 
rhinoceros’ steaks, we proceeded to breakfast, and were 
not a little diverted by the grand vizier’s uncouth at- 
tempts at the use of the knife and fork. Copying the 
polished example set by Mrs. John Smith, of Somerset, 

~he presently cut the corner of his mouth, repeatedly 
placing his sight in imminent jeopardy by bringing his 
hand to the bleeding orifice instead of the point of the 
fork, which, loaded with meat, appeared above his head, 
His son, a fine young savage, to whom we were formally 
introduced, sat upon a tar barrel at the head of the table, 
but wisely preferred making use of his nails and assagai ; 
whilst the retinue, squatting themselves bebind the old 
man’s chair, quarreled like dogs for the scraps which he 
was pleased from time to time to throw to them. The 
mass of meat disappearing like magic before their reite- 
rated attacks, in the course of a few minutes the board 
was swept of its smoking load, and tea having been 
baled out of a large kettle to the whole party, the repast 
was concluded by the greedy consumption of half a 
pound of snuff. 

After a long and mysterious conference with the 
guides, which was conducted at a distance, in an under 
tone of voice and with great earnestness, Um’Nombate 
proceeded with an air of cold reserve to open the busi- 
ness of his embassy by presenting to each of us first, 
and then to Andries, a leopard’s skin, a bag of Kafir 
corn, and a scrubby ox. The animal sent expressly for 
Andries, besides being hornless, was wall-eyed on the 
dexter side—a peculiarity which elicited many personal 
jokes at the expense of our trusty follower, whom his 
majesty, when in merry mood, was in the habit of ad- 
dressing by the familiar soubriquet of Mutlee, or cock- 
eye. The pleasantry of the conceit being fully appre- 
ciated, that designation was immediately bestowed upon 
the ox; and we learned shortly afterwards that Andries 
had engaged to return from the colony and enter the 
despot’s service, upon condition of being rewarded by 
the hand of Trvéy, the Griqua captive. 

After a few unimportant remarks relative to the coun- 
try we had visited, the game, and the liberal supply of 
rain which it had been the king’s gracious pleasure to 
send us, the ambassador proceeded, without further pre- 
amble, to disclose his important errand, by acquainting 
us with his majesty’s sudden determination to become 
the proprietor of a fowling-piece upon the detonating 
principle ; at the same time declaring his own readiness 
immediately to receive charge of the weapon, together 
with any ot/er trifling presents that we might be desirous 
of sending. We evaded compliance with the first part 
of this very modest demand by promising, when the 
elephant hunting should be concluded, to send a gun by 
our escort party on its return from the Vaal river; at 
the same time meeting the spirit of the request by pro- 
ducing another coil of the identical brass wire which had 
proved so attractive at Kapain—several articles of crock- 
ery ware—a gross of gilt regimental buttons, and a brown 
jog, with raised representations of Toby Philpot in five 
different stages of intoxication—from which most ap- 
propriate vessel we begged that his majesty would be 
pleased to quaff his beer in future. 

The mention of the Vaal river passing off without 
any remark, our anxiety on that score was relieved ; and 
the jug having been duly admired, we proceeded to com- 

in of the mutinous behaviour of the guides, who we 
requested might be exchanged for others. Mohanycom 
being the channel through which this communication 


must pass, had an opportunity of distorting it as he 
pleased, and delivered a smooth honied speech in reply, 
the substance of which was, that no further difficulties 
would be made. A warrior, answering to the name of 
Maphook, was then directed by the amba3sador to rein- 
force our escort: and having duly enlisted himself under 
our banner, they all received injunctions to accompany us, 
by any route we fancied, to the Vaal river, but on no 
account to return thence without the percussion gun. 

Having requested Um’Nombate to express to his royal 
master the gratification that we had derived from our 
visit to his extensive preserves, I proceeded to the ex- 
hibition of the drawings I had made of the different 
game animals, which wes attended with the usual the- 
atric effect. The production of “the noble elephant” 
caused an involuntary elevation of the eyelids, although 
no remark was made. On seeing the giraffe, every one 
exclaimed, “’Jntootla! ’Intootla! ’Intootia!” at the 
same time standing on tiptoe, and stretching his neck to 
the utmost extent. 'ao, or the lion, caused a general 
flourish of weapons and beating of shields; and ’Jm- 
fooboo, the hippopotamus, whilst it neatly threw the old 
man into fits, elicited the observation that I « undoubted- 
ly took very strong medicine !” After some other equally 
sapient remarks, the peer arose, and reminding us of his 
sovereign’s caution to return by Kuruman if we visited 
him again, which he trusted we would, took leave of us 
in the usual manner, and set out on his return, carrying 
the brown jug in his own hand. 

We forthwith continued our journey to the south- 
eastward with renewed spirits, passing through the 
mountains by the opening described in a former chapter, 
and arriving, with some hair-breadth escapes, at one of 
our former stations, on the south side of the range. The 
next day, our route lying across a belt of hillocks, with 
many steep acclivities, over which the unweildy wagons 
toiled with infinite difficulty, our progress was repeatedly 
delayed by the breaking of one of the tow-ropes ; the 
half-starved dogs of the savages, which not unfrequently 
devoured the veldtscoen, or untanned leather shoes of 
our followers, having, at our last station, gnawed through 
some of the strands. A large herd of wild buffaloes 
being observed at a little distance, my companion and 
myself mounted our horses, and svon despatched a splen- 
did bull. Whilst several of the followers were employed 
in flaying the animal, we returned to the wagons, and 


new trek-touw was to be manufactured. He presently 


ing with breathless dismay to a hole perforated by the 
same bullet through his own shield, proceeded to a mi- 


dries’ clumsy piece against a tree in such a way, that it 
also fell down, and was discharged, but, fortunately, 
without doing further mischief. The unhappy Piet was 
brought in shortly afterwards, when our nervous anxiety 
respecting him was not a little relieved by an inspection 
of the limb, which, although dreadfully burnt and lace- 
rated, was providentially unbroken. Odor skill in surgery 
being exercised with good effect, the wound healed ra- 
pidly ; and I, feeling obliged to the patient for the little 
assistance he had occasionally afforded me in the field, 
again resigned my cot to him during the day ; a piece of 
kindness which, like the rest of his unthankful tribe, he 
mistook for weakness, repaying me in the end by the 
grossest ingratitude. 

Every feature of this part of the country was beau- 
tiful beyond description. Grassy meads, spangled with 
brilliant flowers, extended between rich masses of grove 
and forest. Stately trees were festooned with clambering 
vines, or scented creepers. Here the gorgeous aloe reared 
its coral tufts above the olive brake—and there the mea- 
dows were flushed with the crimson or lilac hues of the 
poppy and amaryllis. Amongst a variety of animals, a 
herd of elephants was visible from the wagons ; and, the 
next day, from the top of a commanding eminence, we 
again saw the face of the highly picturesque landscape 
covered with these stately beasts, browsing in indolent 
security, and bathing in the pellucid stream. Upon 
being attacked, one hundred at least, 


“ Trampling their path through wood and brake, 
And canes which, crackling, fell before their way,” 


rushed frantically down a ravine, with upraised ears, and 
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sent Andries with a pack-horse for the hide, of which a | 


returned at speed, to acquaint us that Piet had been | 
badly wounded in the leg by the accidental discharge of | 
a gun; and ’Lingap, who accompanied him, after point. | 


nute practical illustration of the affair, by placing An- | 
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tossing trunks, screaming wildly, and leveling every thing 
before them, A shot, fired from the bank, while it sealed 
the fate of the leader, turned the rest back again, and 
this persecution was repeated until they became fairly 
stupified. On one occasion they attempied to retrieve 
the day by a headlong charge from several quarters at 
the same moment, and we were often so surrounded by 
small detachments, that it appeared doubtful which party 
would be obliged to quit the field. The sound of our 
voices, however, uniformly turned the scale, and declared 
man the victor. Among several hundred females and 
calves, we could find but one bull; and, as we were 
tracking him on horseback through a heavy forest, by 
his life-blood -welling from fifty wounds, a savage rhi- 
noceros dashed out of a bush into the very middle of 
our party, overthrowing several, but injuring none. An- 
dries, though he was ever thrusting upon us his code of 
suge laws regarding elephant hunting, was always the 
fist to infringe it; and wantonly firing at a peaceably 
disposed rhinoceros, while we were upon the hot trail 
of elephants in the early part of the day, his horse got 
away, and he was knocked over; the damage sustained 
by the hinder part of his leathern trowsers, which were 
rent by the animal’s horn, proving how nearly we had 
been bereft, for ever, of his valuable services. 

Both our vehicles were now so crammed with spelia, 
that, being unable to find room for any more ivory, we 
were reluctantly compelled to leave the ground strewed 
with that valuable commodity. Great difficulty was 
experienced in getting our heavily laden wagons clear of 
the formidable belt of wooded hillocks which, intersected 
by deep ravines, form the suburds of the Cashan range. 
In some places, the paths worn by the huge tenants of 
this almost trackless region being too narrow, it was 
found necessary to send a party of pioneers to widen 
them—thus literally cutting our way through the coun. 
try, and making the aged, and hitherto silent forest, ring 
to the unwonted sound of the axe. 

Scarcely a day passed without our seeing two or three 
lions; but, like the rest of the animal creation, they uni- 
formly retreated when disturbed by the approach of man. 
However troublesome we found the intrusions of the 
feline race during the night, they seldom, at any other 
time, showed the least disposition to molest us, unless 
we commenced hostilities; and this, owing to the bad- 
ness of the horses, we rarely felt disposed to do. Re- 
turning one afternoon with Maphook to a koodoo that [ 
had shot, in order to take up the head, which I had con- 
cealed in a bush, I was surprised to find an enormous 
lion* feasting upon the carcass; an odious assemblage 
of eager vultures, as usual, garrisoning the trees, and 
waiting their turn when the gorged monarch should 
make way for them. Immediately upon my appearance, 
he walked heavily off, expressing, by a stifled growl, his 
displeasure at being thus unceremoniously disturbed at 
dinner. It vas not destined, however, that our acquaint- 
ance. should cease here; for passing the scene of this 
introductory interview the following morning, Richard- 
son and myself were suddenly made aware of the mon- 
ster’s presence by perceiving a pair of gooseberry eyes 
glaring upon us from beneath a shady bush; and in- 
stantly upon reining up our horses, the grim savage 
bolted out with a roar, like thunder, and bounded across 
the plain with the agility of a gray-hound. The luxu- 
riant beauty of his shaggy black. mane, which almost 
swept the ground, tempted us, contrary to established 
rule, to give him battle, with the design of obtaining 
possession of his spoils; and he no sooner felt himself 
hotly pursued than he faced about, and stood at bay in a 
mimosa grove, measuring the strength of his assailants 
with a port the most noble and imposing. Disliking our 
appearance, however, and not relishing the smell of gun- 
powder, he soon abandoned the grove, and took up his 
position on the summit of an adjacent stony hill, the 
base of which being thickly clothed with thorn trees, we 
could only obtain a view of him from the distance of 
three hundred yards. Crouched on this fortified pinna- 
cle, like the sculptured figure at the entrance of a noble- 
man’s park, the enemy disdainfully surveyed us for seve- 
ral minutes, daring us to approach with an air of con- 
scious power and pride, which well beseemed his grizzled 
form. As the rifle balls struck the ground nearer and 
nearer at each discharge, his wrath, as indicated by his 
glistening eyes, increased roar, and impatient switching 





* Felis Leo. 
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of the tail, was clearly getting the mastery over his pru- 
dence. Presently a shot broke his leg. Down he came 
upon the other three with reckless impetuosity, his tail 
straight out and whirling on its axis, his mane bristling 
on end, and his eye-balis flashing rage and vengeance, 
Unable, however, to overtake our horses, he shortly re- 
treated under a heavy fire, limping and discomfited to his 
strong hold. Again we bombarded him, and, again ex- 
asperdted, he rushed into the piain with headlong fury— 
the blood now streaming from his open jaws, and dyeing 
his mane with crimson. It wae a gallant charge, but it 
was to be his last. A well directed shot arresting him 
in full career, he pitched with violence upon his skull, 
and throwing @ complete somerset, subsided amid a cloud 
of dust 





—— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Discovery of a new antelope, and final departure from the Ca- 
shan Mountains, towards the river Vaal 


The list of large animals killed during the campaign, 
now exceeded four hundred head of various sorts and 
sizes. Of these the minimum height at the shoulder 
had been three feet, and not a few had measured ten and 
twelve. Within the last few days, I had obtained seve- 
ral superb specimens, especially of the koodeo and bas- 
tard gemsbok ; and excepting some of the smaller an- 
telopes, which only occur in parts of the country that 
we were subsequently to visit, my collection of horns 
and exuvie had by this time extended itself to every 
known species of game quadruped in Southern Africa. 
Sut a still prouder trophy than all was yet in abeyance, 
and before leaving this hunters’ Elysium, my researches 
were to be crowned by a truly splendid addition to the 
catalogue of Mammalia. 

My double-barrelled rifle having again suffered in a 
fall with my horse, I took the field on the 13th Decem- 
ber with a heavy weapon constructed upon the primitive 
principle of flint and steel, which, as a pis-aller, I had 
obtained from Mr. Moffat. Our party were in full par- 
suit of a wounded elephant, when a herd of unusually 
dark looking antelopes attracted observation ‘in an ad- 


jacent valley. Reconnoitring them through a pocket 


telescope from the acclivity on which we stood, I at once 


exclaimed that they were perfectly new to science ; and 
having announced my determination of pursuing them, 
if requisite, to the world’s end, I dashed dewn the slope 
followed by the derision of the Hottentcts, for my un- 
sportsman-like attention to. an “ ugly buck,” one speci- 
men of which, however, I assured them I would rather 
have possessed than all the elephants in Africa! In an 
instant I was in the middle of the herd, which was then 
crossing the valley—nine chesnut-coloured does leading, 
and two magnificent coal-black bucks—all with scimitar- 
shaped horns—bringing up the rear. 
ing, 
seconds within fifty yards, and stare at me with amaze- 
ment, In vain was it, however, that I pulled the trigger 
of my rifle; three several times the heavy machinery of 


the lock descended with alarming vehemence, but no re- | 


port followed the concus ion; and the herd having in 
the mean time ascended a steep hill, I fairly rode my 
horse to a stand in the attempt to overtake them, Curs- 
ing my hard fortune, as I dashed the hateful weapon to 
the ground, I hastened to the camp, to repair my broken 
rifle; armed with which, and mounted on a fresh steed, 
I returned with my companion to the spot; where, having 
taken up the foot-marks, we followed them, with un- 
wearied perseverance, among the hills, during the whole 
of that and the following day, without attaining even a 
glimpse of the objects of our quest. At noon of the 
third day, however, peeping cautiously over a bank, our 
laudable assiduity was rewarded by,the gratifying sight 
of the two bucks grazing by themselves, unconscious of 
our approach, in a stony valley. Having disposed our 
forces, after a moment’s consultation, so as to intercept 
the game from a tangled labyrinth of ravines, the attack 
was made. The hind leg of the handsomer of the two 
was dangling in an instant, and in another he was 
eprawling on the earth. Quickly recovering himself, 


however, he led me more than a mile over the sharp 
stones ere he was vrought to bay, when twice charging 
gallantly he was at length overthrown and slain. 

It were vain to attempt a description of the sensations 
I experienced, when thus, after three days of toilsome 


Hastily dismount. | 
I was delighted to observe them stand for a few | 
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tracking, and feverish anxiety, unalleviated by any inci- 
dent that could inspire the smallest hope of ultimate 
success, i at length found myself in actual possession of 
so brilliant an addition to the riches of natural history. 
The prize evidently belonged to the Aigocerine group, 
and was equal in stature to a large galloway. The 
horns, which were flat, and upwards of three feet in 
length, swept gracefully over the back in the form of a 
i crescent. A bushy black mane extended from the lively 
chesnut-coloured ears, to the middle of the back; the 
tail was long and tufted; and the glossy jet black hue 
of the greater portion of the body contrasted beautifully 
with a snow-white face and belly.* We thought we 
could never have looked at, omadmired it sufficiently ; 
my companion observing, after a long pause, “ that the 
sable antelope would doubtless become the admiration of 
the world.” A drawing and description having been 
completed on the spot, the skin was carefully removed, 
and conveyed upon a pack-horse in triumph to the camp ; 
and it may possibly interest those of my readers, who 
| shall have followed me during the last three days, to 
| learn, that I succeeded, with infinite difficulty, in bring- 
‘ing this unique and interesting specimen of African 
| zoology, in a state of high preservation to Cape Town; 
where, in October last, it was elegantly set up by Mon- 
sieur Verreaux, the French naturalist, and obligingly 
| taken to England by my well known friend, Captain 
| Alexander, 42d Royal Highlanders. 

| Notwithstanding the arrangements made by Um’Nom- 
bate, our escort was daily becoming more unruly and 
| impatient; and upon our attempting to move some miles 
| further to the eastward, in order, if possible, to obtain a 
| female specimen of the new species, they positively re- 
| fused to accompany us in any direction but that of the 
| Vaal river. The most tempting bribes failed to shake 
| their resolution; and upon our threatening to send an 
| express to the king, for which duty Andries eagerly 
| volunteered, they sat sullenly grinding tobacco with the 
| most calm and provcking indifference. ‘The murrain 
| having attacked our oxen, and the horses, moreover, 
| being so galled and reduced in condition that many were 
unfit for further work, it was resolved, that since the ob- 
jects of our expedition had been thus far fully accom- 
| plished, we should at once set out on our return to the 
colony by the unexplored route. 

Right joyfully was this announcement received by our 
| followers. Ever discontented with their present let, the 
| Hottentots had long impatiently sighed for the drunken 
| brawls of the canteen, and the bewitching smiles of their 








| 


* The following were the dimensions of this singular 
and beautiful antelope. 


Inches, 
Height at the wither : . + 54 
Length of body . . - - 44 
Ditto neck - . 2 . 17 
Ditto head - - - - 19 
Ditto tail - - - - 25 
Ditto hind quarter - - - 19 
Depth of chest = - - - . 30 
Length of fore-arm_ - : - - 16 
Fore-knee to foot - - - - 15 


Height of mane . - . - 63 
Croup to hock - - : . 36 
Hock to foot - s - . - 184 


Breadth of fore-arm - - . 6 

Ditto thigh - . . Fcnates 
Ditto fore-leg . - - 2) 
Ditto hind-leg - - é 2 


Ditto neck - - . - 16 
Length of horns - - é oe 
| Asunder at base - ° é - 1 

Ditto tips - - u - 9 


Length of ears - . - - 10 


Daring the first day, I had opportunities of distinctly 
rematking that the females were all furnished with cres- 
{ cent-shaped horns; and although of smaller stature than 
| the males, were similarly markcd—a deep chesnut-brown 
| taking the place of jet black. The species was evidently 
| not recognised by the natives, although, to conceal their 
ignorance, they pronounced it to be hookaam, which 
signifies the oryx, an animal of such extremely rare oc- 
currence in Moselekatse’s country, that they had in all 
probability never seen it. 





absent sweethearts. Coeur de Lien could instantiy per- 
ceive in dim perspective the auspicious termination of his 
perils by sea and land; nor was the worshipper of the 
cow, in his turn, Jess pleased at the increased prospect of 
escape from a land so little suited to the prejudices of 
his caste. The bovine appearance of most of the African 
animals having precluded this faithful follower from par- 
taking of their flesh, he had suffered greater privations 
than any one, and had not unfrequently been compel ed 
to observe a fast. Without a moment’s loss of time, 
Kobus repaired his dilapidated violin, which in a fit of 
passion he had broken over a comrade’s head; and a 
wild-peppermint tea-party, with dancing to its discordant 
notes round our gipsy fire, celebrated the approaching 
termination of the campaign. 

At noon on the 16th of December, then, bidding a 
final adieu to the enchanting forests of Cashan, we turned 
our faces to the southward, and having crossed a small 
range of hills, which were all that divided us from the 
vast plain of the Vaal river, entered at once upon a new 
region, totally different in character from all that we bad 
hitherto traversed. Such had been the recent abundance 
of water, that our people had for some time past allowed 
the wholesome practice of filling the water-flagons to fall 
into desuetude ; and we had in consequence the felicity of 
passing the night without any of that necessary, although 
we traveled until dark in the hope of finding it. A pon- 
derous bull eland, with only one horn, being observed in 
the neighbourhood, Richardson and myself drove him up 
to the caravan, where his blood was eagerly quaffed both 
by the savages and Hottentots. 

In the total absence of materials for the construction of 
a pound, the cattle became so restless during the night, 
that we were glad to resume our journey two hours be- 
fore dawn. Numerous hartebeests and quaggs were dis- 
turbed by our advance; and the white-tailed gnoo, which 
now occurred for the first time since passing Kuruman. 
startled at the approach of our wagons, was again bel- 
lowing, stamping, and tossing its eccentric head. As 
the day broke, boundless meads kept extending to the 
eye, covered with luxuriant herbage, and enamelled with 
rich parterres of brilliant flowers. These were animated 
by droves of portly elands, moving in long procession 
across the silent and treeless landscape. ‘The rank odour 
of these animals, resembling the exhalation from a cattle 
close, could be winded from a great distance; and itis 
a singular fact that their bodies are infested by the ticks 
and parasitic flies commonly found in such places. 

Pursuing a herd of many hundred elands, which lite- 
rally resembled a vast drove of stail-fed oxen, we were 
joined in the chase by the prettily-striped foal of a quagga, 
which neighed and frisked by the side of our horses for a 
considerable time, before it discovered its mistake. The 
lighter-bodied cows skipped nimbly over each other’s 
heads, while their unweildly lords laboured in the rear, 
their sleek sides shaking with fat, and frothing with 
perspiration. ‘[T'wo minutes were sufficient to reduce 
them all to a walk, and although some turned in desper- 
ation upen their pursuers, these enormous creatures are 
so easily disposed of that the whole heard might have 
been slaughtered. Their flesh being so greatly superior 
to that of any other animal, was always eagerly scught 
after ; and on this occasion, we killed a sufficient number 
to afford a stock of tongues and briskets for salting, in 
case the country in advance, of which every one was 
equally ignorant, should not afford a supply of game. 
Leaving the carcases a banquet for the vultures, we 
placed these delicacies on our meagre steeds, and rejoined 
the cafila in the afternoon. Weary and exhausted for 
want of water, we were not a little rejoiced on our arrival 
to find it drawn up on the banks of the beautiful Chon- 
apas, a deep gurgling stream tenanted by hippopotami, 
and meandering amid clusters of sighing reeds. Some 
of our people were busily engaged in the manufacture of 
a buffalo hide drag-rope for the approaching journey, and 
others had gone in search of fire-wood. Nota dry twig 
was to be obtained, however, in the whole country, and 
it was found necessary to break up one of our boxes in 
order to boil the water and dress some fish that had been 
taken. The savages had always evinced the strongest 
antipathy to the finny tribe, flying in dismay if one were 
suddenly exhibited ; and Andries here attempting some 
ill-timed practical joke of the kind upon Maphook, the 
savage sprang tiger-like upon his back, and throwing him 
to the ground, handled him so roughly, that our crest- 
fallen hero, whose short thick figure and bull’ neck 
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betokened incalealable strength, was nevertheless fain to 
sue for quarter, ? : 

From our present position, the Vaal river was stated 
by the guides to be only two days’ journey to the south- 
ward, the range of mountains in which it rises being 
indistinctly visible to the south-east. Having conducted 
us thus far on our journey, they now declared their 
jotention of returning immediately to the king, for whom 
thev had the impudence to demand the gun, as well as 
the promised wages of their own services; adding, in 
reply to our remonstrances, that as we were now standing 
on the g:ound where the emigrants had been routed, they 
found it impossible to proceed farther, or to overcome 
the dread they entertained of their enemies the Dutch- 
men. An intimate acquaintance with the lying propen- 
sities of the savages, combined with other circumstances, 
satisfied us that the unusual appearance of sheep-drop- 
pings, 10 which they referred in support of their asser- 
tions, had been occasioned during Kalipi’s return with the 
hooty. Feeling confident, therefore, that they had no 
cause for alarm, and having every reason to be appre- 
hensive for our own safety, should they desert us under 
existing circumstances, we steadily refused to comply 
with their demand. Upon this they assumed a tone of 
ultra insolence, and in the end menaced us with an at- 
tack from a neighbouring Matabili outpost, if we longer 
withheld the presents. 

Without any just grounds for doubting the good faith 
of the king, we had been a little suspicious of the real 
odject of Um’Nombate’s visit, and after this threat, felt 
deubtful to what extent the guides might be acting under 
the royal instructions, with a design of deterring us from | 
proceeding, Personal considerations would have justi- 
fied, if they did not demand, our putting the caitiils to 
death upon the spot; but after some deliberation, it was 
resolved, after adopting precautionary measures against | 
a night surprise, that we should sce whether the morrow’s 
dawn might not find them in a more accommodating 
humour. Ammunition was accordingly served out, and 
a place alloted to every one in case of an attack—the 
horses being secured to the front of our own wagon, lest 
the weak nerves of the Hottentots should induce them to 
jump upon their backs on the first appearance of danger. 
As a last arrangement before going to bed, Ethaldur— 
whose nights, if passed at a distance from the “ licensed 
retailer of wine and brandy,” were usually restless—-was 
selected to perform the important part of Cerberus, in 
which duty he was voluntarily assisted by Coeur de Lion, 
who declared his utter inability to close his eyes, ‘ Did 
I not tell you,” croaked the former of these bold spirits to 
his companion, as, pipe in mouth, he proceeded to mount 
guard—* Did I not tell you that we should al] have our 
throats cut, so sure as we came out by the Vaal riviére!” 


— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
Desertion of our escort, and arrival at the river Vaal. 


Awaking as the-bright morning star shot above the 
eastern horizon, I perceived four elands .tanding within 
a few yards of the camp, undetected by the vigilance of 
the sentinels, whose eyes nevertheless were wide open. 
Directions for yoking the oxen were no sooner given, than 
the guides commenced packing their goods and chattels, 
and otherwise preparing for their return to the king. 
Seeing the impossibility of inducing them to accompany us 
fartheron our journey, and apprehensive of their resent- 
ment if the rewards were withheld, we made a merit of 
necessity, and attempted to restore them to good humour, 
by presenting each in his turn with a red woollen night- 
cap, and a complete suit of European clothing, together 
with some beads which had been expressly reserved for 
their use. The only remaining coil of brass wire was like- 
wise handed over, with a box of lucifers and a few mould 
candles, as a farewell offering to his majesty, to whom 
we desired a complimentary message, expressive of our 
regret at having been deprived of the means of sending 
him the gun from the Vaal river. Hereupon, spurning 
the proferred treasures from them, the savages indig- 
nantly demanded if such rubbish could be considered a 
suitable recompense for their long and meritorious ser- 
vices, feigning at the same time as if about to retire. 
After some consultation, however, they carefully scraped 
together the scattered beads; and hanging each a hoop 





of wire about his neck, and placing their shields and 





bundles on their heads, departed angrily, Mohanycom | 
declaring, with a mysterious air, as he opened his shark- 
like jaws in our presence for the last time, that * when 
the mightiest of monarchs should behold such trash, his 
royal heart would be very sore!” 

Without either guide, escort, or interpreter—in the 
midst of an unknown wilderness, bordering on the recent 
scene of bloody strife, and still scoured by the contending 
parties—our little band was now left in a highly unenvi- 
able position. After providing us, as he supposed, with | 
a guard to the verge of his dominions, his majesty bad | 
not, in all probability, deemed it necessary to acquaint the 
different frontier outpost of our approaching exit; and 
deprived as we now were of the means of holding com- 
munication with his warriors, should we fall in with | 
them, the least evil that could be anticipated in the pre- 
sent excited state of their feelings, would be a journey | 
back to Kapain. Adding to the above prospect, the | 
probability of annoyance or misrepresentation on the 
part of the recreant escort, we plainly perceived that the 
sooner we were out of Moselekatse’s country, the better 
it was likely to fare with ourselves. 

The Matabili were fast receding in single file towards | 
the northern horizon, when we commenced our retreat | 
to the southward; and crossing the river by a natural | 
causeway which formed a small bubbling cascade, shaped | 
our course along the bank. A verdant meadow, on} 
which numerous elands were grazing in herds like team 
cattle, stretched away before us, and was traversed, 
throughout its length, by the silver stream of the tortuous 
Chonapas, winding in rainbow brightness between fringes 
of waving bulrushes. The direction it assumed convinc- 
ing us that it must be a tributary of the river to which 
we were journeying, we determined, by hugging the bank, 
to avoid the chance of passing the night without water ; 
and to guard as far as possible against other misfortunes, 
a new order of march was ordained—the oxen, horses, | 
and sheep, being driven close to the wagons, en masse, | 
and not suffered to straggle as of yore. 

We had proceeded some ten miles in this fashion, 
when two human figures were descried at a distance, 
accompanied by several dogs. Immediately on perceiv- 
ing us, they concealed themselves beneath a bush; and 
on our approach, fled in the greatest consternation, sitting 
gloomily down as “ men without hope” when our horses | 
were actually at their heels. Expecting nothing at our 
hands but instant death, these miserable savages were not 
a little surprised at receiving a libera} supply of tobacco, 
and an invitation to the wagons, where they feasted so 
heartily, that although anxious to accompany our party, 
they were utterly unable to keep pace. Before losing 
sight of them we discovered that they were members of 
the Barapootsa tribe, acknowledging an independent king | 
named Bapootsa, and occupying the hills at the head of 
the Likwa; which river, they assured us, we could not 
possibly reach before the next night. In accordance with 
African caprice, which assigns a parasol to the male 
instead of the female sex, these sons of the desert were 
each provided with a long staff decorated with the black 
body feathers of the ostrich. Besides aflording protection 
from the sun’s rays, these implements not unfrequently 
prove serviceable in the chase; and being stuck into the 
ground atthe proper moment, divert the attention of a 
charging lion from the object of his vengeance, and thus 
enable the rest of the party to rush in and dispatch hia | 
with their assagais, 

By sunset, having abandoned two of the sick oxen, and 
accomplished twenty-five miles, our farther advance was 
prevented by the pack-wagon sticking fast in a morass. 
It was at length extricated at the expense of a trek-toww, 
to repair which a tax was levied on the hides of two 
elands that were grazing in the neighbourhood, and we 
then drew up in a strong position, before an old stone 
enclosure, which served as a cattle pound, the rear being 
fortified by an isolated tumulus. Andries having con- 
fidently predicated some unpleasant occurrence, Coeur de 
Lion perched himself upon the sumit of this eminence, 
and maintained another weary vigil throughout the night, 
the early half of which was illuminated by a brilliant 
moon, 

We commenced another forced march before daylight 
on the 19th, still taking the course of the Chonapas for 
our guide. Several long strings of wild buffaloes passed 
ahead of us on their way up from the river, and a lion, 
with tail erect, was observed in full career after a troop 
of scouring gnoos. The capricious distribution of animal 
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forms is no where more remarkable than in Africa, and 
to solve the mysterious causes by which it is influenced, 
has long been reckoned among the most puzzling prob- 
lems in the great scheme of the creation. As if by 
magic, the brindled gnoo had suddenly giver place 
during the last three days, to the common, or white- 
tailed species, and not another specimen occurred during 
the remainder of our journey. Whilst hunting the wilde 
beest,* as the latter species is termed by the Cape Colo- 
nists, the abstraction already recorded of my shoes by his 
Amazooloo majesty, had nearly been the cause of a seri- 
ous disaster. In order to avoid the disagreeable alter- 
native of walking barefooted, I had been compelled to 
adopt a pa'r rudely manufactured of untanned bide; and 
the sole becoming entangled in the stirrup, while, with 
both hands encumbered, I was in the act of jumping off 
to administer the coup de grace, I fell on my back ; an! 
the wounded animal bellowing and struggling at the same 
instant, my horse started off, and before I could extricate 
myself, had kicked me severely on the knee and ankle, 
besides dragging me a sufficient distance over the loose 
stones, to remove the whole of my clothes, and a large 
portion of the skin from my back. 

Merciless and repeated applications of the whipcord 
and double thong, enabled us, with the loss of another 
ox, to achieve twenty-five miles more by four o’clock in 
the afternoon. ‘I'he blue mountain range, now on our 
left, had gradually assumed a deeper and deeper tint, and 
as we advanced over the broad bosom of the trackless 
plain, like a ship through the ocean, was fast developing 
its rugged character. At length, lifting up our eyes, we 
beheld before us afar off, a long dark streak of bushes 
stretching parallel to the horizon, and marking the course 
of the stream of which we were in search. Shouts of 
exultation burst from the mouths of the Hottentots, as 
they sprang from the wagon boxes from which they had 
been gazing, and cracking their long whips with increased 
energy. The patient oxen broke into a trot—the object 
upon which all eyes were riveted became better and bet- 
ter defined, our friendly pilot stream rapidly increased in 
breadth, and as the sun disappeared below the horizon, 
we were standing on the banks of the river Vaal. 

This remote arm of the Gareep, or Great Orange 
River, forms the southern limit of the territory to which 
Moselekatese lays claim. Rising nearly opposite to 
Delagoa Bay, about three degrees to the westward of that 
port, and joining the parent stream some two hundred 
and fifty geographical miles below the confluence of the 
Chonapas, it traverses the South African continent from 
east to west, like a great artery, and discharges its waters 
into the Atlantic ocean. At the spot where we reached 
it, the breadth did not exceed one hundred and Gfty yards, 
but the fresh deposition of rubbish on the bank, showed 
that the water had very lately risen at least ten feet above 
its present level—and from the strength and muddiness of 
the current, we were not a little apprehensive it might be 
again flooded during the night, and obstruct our progress 
for many days. The absence, nevertheless, of any thing 
approaching to a practicable ford, obliged us to take our 
chance. 

The river was literally teeming with hippopatami, 
about forty ef those amphibious monsters protruding their 
laughable countenances at the same time, and grampus- 
like, blowing a spout of muddy water as if in honour of 
our arrival. Although two lions had been seen the 
moment before, the Hottentots, to a man, without unyok- 
ing the oxen, left the wagons standing on the brink of 
the high bank, and rashed like school-boys to the water’s 
edge. A gigantic hippopotamus was making directly for 
the shore by a succession of plunges, his broad snout 
appearing nearer and nearer every time he rose, puffing 
to the surface, sending a thousand bubbling cirelets eddy 
ing round it. I was in the act of firing in at his garret 
window, when I perceived the tail of a couchant lioness 
knocking angrily within a few yards of my foot. Se 
completely was her atiention engrossed by the wagons, 
that although close bebind her, she did not pereeive either 
Piet or myself, and was retiring, when one of the follow- 
ers foolishly firing at her, she galloped back through the 
middle of our party, and being joined by a lion, disap- 
peared among the bushes. 

The. savage loneliness of this wild spot might well have 
constituted it the metropolis of Fere ; butin spite of all 
the warnings we had received, it was with the greatest 
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cifficulty, and not before we had set the example in per- 
son, that the perverse Hottentots could be induced to 
suspend hostilities against the Zeekoes, and construct a 
thorn fence for the security of the cattle. Scarcely was 
it completed before there set in a drenching and dismal 
night, which has left behind it, on my mind, an indelible 
impression. If the panorama that presented itself on our 
first arrival, had agreeably recalled to recollection the 
incoasistent medleys of a dream, the gloomy terrors of 
the night that now succeeded, might fitly be likened to an 
incubus. “ Darkness that could be felt,” and torrents of 
rain, accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning, and peals 
of deafening thunder, were rendered trebly terribie by the 
hewling of the wind, the incessant snorting of hippopo- 
tami in the river, and the prowling of lions around our 
slender fortification. About midnight the affrighted oxen 
contrived to effect their escape, and after fruitless attempts 
to recover them, we were left in no very enviable plight, 
to muse, while we counted the tedious hours until morn- 
ing, upon the improbability of our ever finding them 
again. 


—_<>— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
Exit from Moselekatse’s Dominions, and passage across the 
Nama-Hari 


The 20th of December, though it placed us beyond the 
Matabili territories, was a day of excessive teil, and but 
little progress. As soon as it was light enough to see, 
Andries started on horseback in quest of a ford; and all 
but one of the oxen having by the most unlooked-for 
good fortune, been recovered, we shortly afterwards 


moved down the river, the waters of which had risen 
upwards of a foot during the night. After crossing many 
perilous ravines, we at length became alarmed at the pro- 
tracted non-appearance of our scout, and had just resolved 
to send back in search of him when he rejoined us, tri- 
umphantly bearing the teeth of a sea-cow—whilst extract- 
ng which for his own private advantage, he had unfortu- 


nately suffered his masters to overshoot, by several miles, 
what he termed an admirable ford. Retracing our steps to 
this spot, we found the current was waist deep, the bank 
acclivitous, and the bed strewed with large blocks of 
granite; but having first taken the precaution of sending 
a horseman repeatedly across, we determined to attempt 
After much violerit bumping, the leading 
wagon reached the opposite side without any difficulty, 


the passage. 


but not so its consort. Owing to some mismanagement 
on the part of the driver, the luckless “ omnibus,” when 
about half way over, became firmly wedged between two 
masses of rock; and although every one stripped to the 
skin, and, “applied his shoulders to the wheel,” three 


provoking hours were passed in abortive attempts to ex- 
tricate it. Whips, shin-bones, and trek-touws, were alike 
fruitlessly broken, and fresh oxen repeatedly applied 
without the smallest advantage; and the river rising 
rapidly, we had almost despaired of saving our property, 
when cracks and yells, followed by the simultaneous 
struggling of twenty-four of our sturdiest beasts, were 
answered by the grating of a wheel. An interval of 
intense anxiety succeeded. One after another, the fore 
and hind nave on the same side, rose slowly above the 
surface of the water, and the fall of the slanting vehicle 
appeared inevitable. ‘To our joy, a sudden jerk restored 
it, tottering, to the perpendicolar—pair after pair of the 
long string of oxen obtained their footing on the bank— 
once again the whips resounded in the hollow, and the 
dripping van emerged in safety from the flood. 

Another hour had passed away before our little flock 
of sheep could be reclaimed. ‘These stubborn animals, 
having in the first instance been forced into the stream 
by dint of much pelting ang persecution, had been car- 
ticd down a considerable distance; and as a matter of 
course, whilst all hands were engaged in extricating the 
wagon, had strayed into the thicket. At length every 
thing was ready. Little dreaming of the distance that 
still divided them from their beloved gin-shop, the Hot- 
tentots cheered and fired a salute, as they turned their 
backs upon the “ yellow river,” and upon the execrated 
dominions of his beer-drinking majesty. 

We had not advanced more than three miles before 
our progress was opposed by a furious storm of hail and 
thunder. Many of the stones were half an inch in 
diameter, and the oxen being unable toface them, turned 
their backs to the pitiless shower, and stood in the yokes. 


| 


| by a dense fog, in spite of which we were fain todecamp 
| from this inhospitable bivovac at an early hour. The 


With some difficulty we at last gained the shelter of a 
n-ighbouring hill, in an amphitheatre enclosed by which 
we passed the night. To Andries in particular this 
friendly spot wore an aspect of charmed interest, it having 
been described by ’Lingap, with what truth I know not, 
as the scene of Truéy’s enslavement. To me it is re- 
markable from the circumstance ef my having there, for 
the last time, seen and destroy«d the rhinoceros. 

Thus far on our pilgrimage we had been directed in 
some measure by the course of rivers and mountains, but 
during the remainder of our journey we were to be guided 
by the compass alone, A perfectly unexplored country 
intervened betwixt us and the colony, and the distance 
that we had traveled south of the known latitude of 
Mosega, convinced me that we were still much farther 
from it than the maps would indicate. It was believed 
by the Hottentots that a southerly course would have led 
us to Lishuani, the residence of Peter David, conjectured 
to be about one hundred and fifty miles from the present 
position. In order to reach the missionary station of 
Phillipolis, therefore, which was supposed to be rather 
less than double that distance, it was determined to adopt 
a south-westerly route. Day after day, as I pricked off 
l'on the chart the progress that we had made, was I 
strengthened in the opinion I had formed, and the sequel 
fully confirmed its correctness. 

The first day we traveled over an uninterrupted plain 
| strewed with small land-tortoises, and covered with a 
profusion of gay flowers, red, yellow, purple, and crimson. 
Amongst these the gaudy marigold was predominant— 
growing sometimes singly, and at others spreading out 
into beds of several acres in extent. A sultry and tedi- 
ous march of nine hours brought us at length to a bog, 
with a scanty pool of excessively fetid mineral water, 
which nothing but the direst necessity could have induced 
us to taste. ‘he number of animals collected in the vi- 
cinity first drew our attention to this treasure, which was 
surrounded by a clump of bulrushes, with a strong 
calcareous incrustation at their roots. So exhausted 
were the oxen, after their three hours’ cold bath the pre- 
ceeding day, that they would hardly have reached this 
oasis, had not the fresh scent of a lion recruited their 
vigour. However tired the poor beasts might be, a snuff 
of one of their feline enemies never failed to put them in 
the highest spirits. Several gnoos rushed with them to 
the water’s edge, as if to dispute their share, and I shot 
one from the wagon ; but in the total absence of fuel, we 
were driven to the necesity of burning onv of the spare 
wagon-poles, in order to cook a portion of the flesh. 

A heavy dew fell during the night, and was followed 





face of the country here, so beautifully cloihed with 
herbage and flowers, would appear to be kept fresh and 
verdant by these nightly dews and humid mists, rather 
than by the partial showers which, few and far between, 
are wont to visit it. The being able to sleepin the open 
air with perfect impunity is a convincing proof that in 
Africa these vapours are little prejudicial to health. As 
the fog dispersed, long files of quaggas were observed 
moving across the distant profile of the plain, like a rival 
caravan on its match; a range of mountains could shortly 
afterwards be distinguished to the westward, and about 
noon the hawk-eyed Hottentots, who possessed an extra- 
ordinary facility of detecting objects at a distance, 
descried a troop of savages. Of the two parties it is 
difficult te say which was thrown into the greatest con- 
sternation by the mutual discovery; but I can only aver, 
that while every preparation was making on our side for 
a gallant defence, the enemy was observed in ignomini- 
ous retreat. 

After we had advanced twenty-five miles, a long line 
of karree trees darkening the horizon proclaimed our ap- 
prorch to some hidden stream ; and late in the afternoon, 
to our surprise, we struck upon a sudden bend of the 
Vaal River, which here winds abruptly between willowed 
banks, round a narrow peninsula, the neck of which is 
not more than six hundred yards across. The cavalcade 
was in the act of drawing up near some deserted bush- 
man wigwams, when three lionesses leaped out of a bush 
immediately on our flank; and Piet, who declared that 
he could discern the head of a fourth, having cracked his 
long whip, forth there stalked also a venerable lion, evi- 
dently subdued and enfeebled by years. A bullet dis- 
charged at him from the wagen-box, having penetrated 


bush and was gathered unto his fathers. It was not, 
however, until Richardson, with a party en horseback, 
bad tested his demise by repeated volleys, that his remains 
were dragged out for inspection. “ 

My knee was still so painful from the effect of the kick 
I had received, that I was unable to mount a horse. The 
task of providing food for the followers had therefore 
devolved principally upon my fellow voyageur. Elands 
were still abundant, and as a dernier resort, we had 
upwards of twenty sheep left, notwithstanding the 
ravages committed on our herd by wild beasts. The 
hardness evinced by our little flock became daily more 
the theme of admiration, an instance of foot soreness 
rarely occurring during the longest march. When it 
did, the cripple either rode in the omnibus, or was placed 
at the disposal of the fire-worshipper, at whose hands it 
had little mercy to expect. The prevailing scarcity of 
fuel in this part of the country, induced us to take in a 
good supply before again leaving the river; and in order 
to make room for it, and relieve the oxen as much as 
possible, nearly all their necks having become raw by 
drawing in wet yokes, we threw out every article that 
could possibly be dispensed with, amongst the most 
bulky of which was a large supply of Zeekoe fat, com- 
missioned by our friends in the colony, 

On the 23d, having skirted the river, about five miles, 
we unexpectedly found ourselves at the embouchure of 
one of its principal tributaries, the Nama-Hari, or Donkin, 
a river which takes its source one hundred and fifty miles 
to the eastward, midway between Port Natal and Delagoa 
Bay, in the great mountain range that divides Caffiaria 
from the Bechvana, country. The point of confluence 
of these streams is situated at the very apex of the beni 
already described; and the meeting of their troubled 
waters, rolling towards each other from opposite points 
of the compass, was an imposing and un | spectacle. 
As we were witnessing it from the brink of the precipi- 
tous and well-rounded scarp, which forms the salient 
angle, Behemoth at intervals thrust out his broad snout 
for a moment to gaze at us, or suddenly emerging, with 
a snort and splash, from beneath the belt of Chaldean 
willows* which graced the oppesite shore, plunged his 
shapeless bulk into the flood. About sunset, having 
advanced ten miles up the right bank of the Nama-Hari 
without discovering a ford, we halted at a spot where the 
banks might with some labor have been pared down 
sufficiently to admit of our wagons crossing ; but our 
scouts discovering a practicable road two miles higher up, 
we were fortunately spared the trouble. 

Two hours’ toil the following morning placed us 
safely on the southern bank of the Nama-Hari; and after 
filling up our water-casks, and endeavouring to persuade 
the cattle to drink their fill, which at so early an hour 
they refused to do, we resumed a south-westerly course, 
and again made sail over the interminable plain. Our 
attention was presently arrested by the fresh spoor of 
several horsemen in pursuit of elands; and, after a hun- 
dred sapient conjectures had been offered on the subject, 
some of the Hottentots, feeling convinced that the hunt- 
ers would prove to be a band of Bastards from Lishuani, 
determined to follow them, and inquire. the news. A 
few hours afterwards, however, they returned in dismay, 
with the intelligence that they had unexpectedly come 
upon a spot near the river, where the gronnd was spread 
with buman skeletons as with a table-cloth, under which 
circumstances they had thought it pradent to return. 

The day was distressingly sultry, and by the time we 
had advanced twenty-five miles, three more of our invalid 
oxen had been left to perish. Hour after hour the pros- 
pect was still the same. Tantalised by the dancing 
mirage, we had scoured the country in every direction, 
without being able to discover a drop of water, althongh 
the thirsty earth was searned with dry tanks and gullies. 
Late in the afternoon, still plodding our weary way over 
the cheerless expanse, we were vainly listening for the 
melodious croaking of some friendly frog, which alone 
was likely to be the index to the element we required, 
when our eyes were unexpectedly greeted by a wagon- 
road. The appearance of the deeply ploughed ruts, the 
first that we had seen since leaving Tolaan, showed that 
upwards of twenty Jaden vebicles had passed about 
twelve months before, during a fall of rain. Trusting 
that they might lead us to water, we followed them as 
long as daylight lasted. Then the sky became overcast, 
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=== menace: 

and flashes of lightning, at short intervals, showing us 
something on the verge of the horizon which looked like 
a thick bush, we persevered towards it. Alas! like the 
delusive lakes in the morning, it was metamorphosed, on 
our approach, into a few dwarf shrubs barely a foot in 
height. Unable to proceed further, we halted in the 
middle of the bleak and exposed heath, without either 
feel or water beyond the scanty supply in the wagons. 
‘The sheep were placed in a circle formed by haltering 
the horses together ; and to prevent the oxen from stray- 
ing we were compelled to secure them to the wagon- 
wheels, although the unfortanate beasts had passed 
twelve hours in the yoke, without tasting a morsel of 


food. 


a 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Three days’ solitary wandering in the wilderness. 


Christmas-day was pregnant with an event which for 
some time cast a dismal gloom over the party, and had 
nearly caused my separation from it during the remain- 
der of the journey. Three hours before that festive morn 
had dawned upon us, our search for water was renewed 
—the moon enabling us to trace the wagon road, although 
at every step it was becoming less and less distinct. Ar- 
riving as the day broke, at the summit of a gentle ascent, 
which here disturbing the monotony of the otherwise 
uniformly leveled flat, had obstructed our view to the 
southward, another vast landscape presented itself to our 
gaze. Endless meads, clad in a vernal and variegated 
robe of gay but scentless flowers, in whose presence the 
desert seemed to smile, spreading away before us, ex- 
hibited the motley confusion of a Turkey carpet. One 
isolated tumolus stood like a pine-apple in the centre, 
and in the distance, three rectangular table-topped moun- 
tains, of singularly uniform appearance, reminded the 
spectator of terraced barrack-rooms—shooting-boxes per- 
haps, erected by the giants of oldentimes. Hair-brained 
gnoos, careering over the plain, hailed our advance—now 
stopping inquisitively to scrutinise the wagons—then 
lashing their dark sides with their snowy tails, as they 
hastily retreated. Large troops of bles-bucks,* or white- 
faced antelopes, a pied species that we had rarely met 
with before, likewise checkered the scene; and with 
herds of spring-bucks, quaggas and ostriches, announced 
the proximity of water. Presently, to our delight, we 
descried a “reed encircled fountain,” at which, after 
twenty-eight hours of total abstinence, the dying oxen 
were enabled to slake their terrible thirst. A strong cal- 
careous depusit adhering to the vegetation, rendered the 
water extremely bitter to the taste, and it was by the 
exercise of the long whips alone that the cattle were 
prevented from plunging into the pool before our casks 
bad been filled. 

The accidental, but important discovery of portions of 
a broken yoke key, here «” dled the Hottentots to decide 
the knotty and long-argued question, whether the out- 
ward bound tracks upon which we were proceeding, 
were those of Dutch, or of Griqua wagons. Opinion 
being now unanimous in favour of the former, it was 
determined to follow them as long as they should pre- 
serve a south-westerly direction. ‘The total absence of 
fuel obliged us, after an hour’s halt, to continue our march 
over numerous sult-pans, upon which herds of bles-bucks 
were busily licking the crystallised efflorescence. Alarm- 
ed at our approach, vast troops of them were continually 
sweeping past against the wind, carrying their broad 
white noses close to the ground like a pack of harriers in 
full cry. Never having killed any of these antelopes, 
and our stock of provisions requiring to be recrvited, I 
mounted Breslar, my favourite Rosinante, and never 
heeding whither I sped, dashed into the thick of them. 
The pine-apple hill bore east about five miles, and I 
fancied was a never-failing land-mark io direct my return 
to the road, which, although faint, could readily be dis- 
tinguished by a practised eye. Dealing death around, I 
continued to scour the plain, the herd before me increas- 
ing from hundreds to thousands, and reinforcements still 
pouring in from all directions, when crying “ Hold, 
enough !” I stayed my hand from slaughter. Having 
divested sorne of the slain of their brilliant parti-coloured 
robes, and packed the spolia on my horse, I set out to 
rejoin the wagons, but ah! how vainly did I seek for 
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them. Again and again I strained my eyes for the road, 
and cantered to and fro between the string of frosted salt- 
pans and the little hill, which, floating in the sea of 
mirage that environed me, scemed as if poised in the sky. 
The monotony of the landscape baffled all my attempts 
at recognition, and my search was utterly fruitless. 
Every feature of the cone was precisely ihe same—the 
table mountains were completely obscured by the vapour 
—and in the constant recurrence of similar forms, I lost 
the points of the compass, and at Jast became totally be- 
wildered. 

To retrace my steps over plains so trampled by innv- 
merable herds was clearly impossible. At one moment, 
as if in mockery, a solitary quagga, magnified ten thou- 
sand times by the treacherous mirage, loomed like the 
white tilt of a wagon ; but my joy at the supposed dis- 
covery was invariably followed by the bitterest disap- 
pointment. Again a group of pigmy Bushwomen, walk- 
ing unnoticed among a herd of bles-bucks, and seen 
through the same deceptive medium, personated our fol- 
lowers with the cattle. Alas! these too fled at my ap- 
proach, and jabbered like baboons when I had overtaken 
them. Several hours had thus passed in idle search. 
Spent by fatigue and anxiety, my parched tongue rattling 
like a board against the palate of my mouth, I wandered 
on over flowery wastes, still lengthening as I advanced. 
Dry tanks, surrounded by a garden of pinks and mari- 
golds, served only to increase my sufferings, but neither 
fount, nor pool, nor running stream, greeted my strain- 
ing gaze. At length the refraction dissipating with the 
declining day, the three table-topped mountains became 
again visible in the horizon. With the consoling reflec- 
tion that at all events I was now advancing in the same 
direction as the caravan, I hastened forward, and before 
dusk, found myself not a little revived by a draught of 
the clearest water from a serpentine river flowing to the 
westward ; the banks of which were trimmed with reeds 
and dwarf willows, while portions of its sandy bed were 
imprinted with the heavy footsteps of a troop of lions. 

The mind becomes even more readily habituated to 
hardship and suffering than the body. Every thing 
around me was vague and conjectural, and wore an as- 
pect calculated to inspire despondency ; yet my heart 
was light and my spirit buoyant; and I no sooner became 
convinced that I was actually lost in the heart of a howl- 
ing wilderness, inhabited, if at all, by barbarous and hos- 
tile tribes, than I felt myself fully prepared’ to meet the 
emergency. The setting sun having given me the bear- 
ing of the table mountains, considerably to the westward 
of south, it was evidert that, without being aware of it, 
I had crossed the road, and ridden too far to the east- 
ward. In the hope of yet retrieving my error, I burried 
down the river as fast as possible, but, night closing in, 





I was fain to prepare for a bivouac among the bushes. 
The stars were completely concealed behind a clouded 
sky, and repeated flashes of lightning were accompanied 
by distant thunder. Having completed all my prepasa- 
tions, I was listen?ng, with breathless attenuon, for the 
cracking of a whip, or the signal guns, which | knew 
would be fired £ sm the wagons, when, to my inexpres- | 
sible delight, a joyous beacon-fire shone suddenly forth 
on the river, Upon consideration, I felt puzzied to ac- 
count for its appearance in a spot which I had so recently 
passed, but, concluding that the wagons had subsequently 
arrived there, I laid the flattering unction to my soul, 
and groped my way towards it. My disappointment and 
disgust may better be imagined than described when, 
flitting round the unfriendly blaze, I discovered a gang of 
Bushmen, with their imp-like squaws, carousing over a | 
carcass. I slunk silently back to my den, fully impressed | 
with the necessity of remaining perfectly quiet, but | 
scarcely hoping that my borse would be so fortunate as 
to escape the observation of these lynx-eyed vagabonds. 

The uneasy snorting of my unfortunate steed, and his | 
constant efforts to get loose, soon apprised me of the pre- | 
sence of lions at no great distance to windward, but the | 
fear of attracting my two-legged evemies to the spot pre- 
vented my kindling a fire for his protection, or even for | 
dressing « koorhaan,* with which I had taken care to | 
provide myself. Dying of hunger, and my “girdle of | 
famine”’t tightened to the last bole, I felt strangely | 
tempted to devour my Christmas repast uncooked. About | 
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midnight, however, having prepared a deep oven, I ven- 
tured to light a fire, and the fowl] being duly baked and 
dispesed of, I presently betook myself to sleep. 

The following morning set in with tremendous rain. 
Drenched, cold, and cramped, I arose from my aquatic 
bed, and at once perceived that all hope of finding the 
trail of our wagons was at an end. The soil consisting 
chiefly of a red loamy earth, from which the faintly 
marked tracks were easily obliterated, I resolved to fol- 
low the course of the river several miles farther to the 
westward ; and then, should I fail in finding the wagons, 
to cross the country in a direct line to the conical bill, 
which was still a conspicuous land-mark—thus certainly 
intersecting the road, if, indeed, any traces of it remained, 
of which I began to be doubtful. To this programme I 
rigoreusly adbered, walking the greater part of the way 
to save my harassed steed, upon whose back I now con- 
templated the probability of having to seek my way to 
the colony—a probability which was mightily increased 
about sunset, when I found myself preparing to perfect 
my acquaintance with the cone, by roosting on its 
summit, 


“In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand.” 


During this second days’ weary pilgrimage, scorched 
by the ardent and reflected rays of a summer sun, I ar- 
rived at an extensive pond covered with water-lilies, and 
bordered by a broad belt of flags and rushes. Hastily 
approaching the margin, I became suddenly engulfed in 
a pit-fall, six feet in depth, filled with mire and water, 
from which I extricated myself with inconceivable dif- 
ficulty. On recovering my shoes out of the stiff blue 
clay at the bottom, I perceived that the whole tank was 
closely invested by a chain of these traps, which had 
been carefully covered over by my friends the Bushmen. 
Having shot a spring-buck, I here scorched enough of 
the flesh to satisfy the cravings of hunger, and slinging 
a fine fat leg on either side of the saddle, took up my 
night’s lodging as already described, without having been 
able to discover the smallest traces of the road. 

The night was serene and starlight. From the top of 
my stronghold I looked out upon the tranquil expanse 
beneath me, and listened for hours to catch some friendly 
melody that might direct my bewildered footsteps. 
Where, alas! was the « busy hum of men?” The shrill 
neighing of the wild ass, the bleat of the timid spring- 
buck, or the bellow of the gnoo, with the deep-drawn dis- 
tant sighing of a prowling lion, occasionally borne along 
upon the breeze, alone disturbed the grave-like stillness 
of the wilderness! Seriously did I now debate with my- 
self upon the propriety of making for the colony, instead 
of prolonging my search. It is true that every thing 
betwixt me and it was wrapped in uncertainty, and that 
to arrive there I should have to pass alone through an 
unknown and inhospitable region ; but on the other hand, 
[ had already done all that human ingenuity could devise, 
without the smallest success, I estimated my distance 
from the New Hantam to be about two hundred miles; 
and being well provided with ammunition, there was a 
fair pruspect of my being able to reach that district in 
six or seven days, unless the scarcity of game should 
oblige me to sacrifice my s‘eed. ‘Taking into considera- 
tion, however, the long and dismal state of uncertainty 
that the measure would entail upon my companion, I 
finally determined to make one more huntsman-like cast, 
before giving up the search in despair. 

Another day dawned, and again I saddled my trusty 
beast, and struck into the pathless waste, intending to 
make a wide sweep to the northward and westward, 
where it was possible that rain might not have fallen. 
About noon, lifting up my eyes from the ground, on 
which they had vainly sought for any indication of the 
party having passed, to my unutterable joy and delight I 
recognised the sedge-grown fountain at which we had 
breakfasted on Christmas morning! Vaulting into the 
saddle, I eagerly dashed towards the spot, and instantly 
hit upon the trail of our wagons, steadily following up 
which, I shortly fell in with a party of Bechuana of both 
sexes, who proved to be members of the remnant of a 
tribe called Lihoya, and were engaged in eating up a 
bles-buck that had been caught in one of their pit-falls, 
Having, through the agency of a broken cigar, negociated 
a treaty of alliance with these terrified savages, who as 
usual had fled on perceiving me, I pointed to the wheel- 
tracks, and gave them by signs to understand that I was 
in search of my wagons. They instantly understood my 
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meaning, and holding up both hands, pointed to the 
western horizon. The ladies, although very nervous at 
first, had in the meantime conceived a violent attachment 
for the brass buttons of my jacket—pvinting to them, 
and repeatedly exclaiming with dry mouths, “ Tudlana, 

* Tullana !”* Upon my presenting these, together with a 
knife with which their amputation had been performed, 
they became perfectly insane, and declared their inten- 
tion of accompanying me in person for the purpose of 
receiving further presents. Placing myself under the 
willing guidance of this savage party, I struck across the 
plain, and in the course of another hour was within sight 
of the wagons. Jaded and wayworn, it was with pro- 
found gratitude to a protecting Providence, that I thus 
found myself restored to the cajfila, after three days of 
anxious wandering over an unexplored and inhospitable 
wilderness. 

Great was the anxiety, and many were the dismal fore- 
bodings to which my mysterious absence had given birth, 
A general gloom had pervaded the camp, and it was 
conjectured that I had reached “ that bourne whence no 
traveller returns.” There being no fuel with which to 
kindle a beacon fire, whips had been cracked, and muskets 
discharged at intervals, both during the day and night; 
and my horse’s spoor having been completely effaced by 
the rain, three separate parties had gone out in search of 
me, in different directions. Those only who have ex- 
perienced the warm cordiality which grows up between 
partners in so wild and adventurous an expedition as 
that in which my companion and myself had embarked, 
are capable of fully understanding the nature of the 
welcome I received—the sensations created by my safe 
and unhoped for return even extending themselves to 
the disaffeeted of our followers. On comparing notes 
with my fellow-traveller, I was concerned to find that in 
some respects he had scarcely fared better than myself; 
the knuckle-bone of a tainted ham having supplied the 
place of a smoking sirloin and richly-dotted plum-pud- 
ding—and, with a cupful of dirty water, constituted, alas! 
his Christmas dinner. 


—< > 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Journey resumed, to the "Gy Koup, or Vet Riviere of the emi- 
grants. 


Misfortunes, according to the old adage, never come 
singly ; and I have assuredly no grounds for recording 
a special exception to the rule in our favour. Shortly 
after my restoration on the 27th, the sudden brewing of 
a whirlwind, or more properly speaking, of a simoon in 
miniature, whilst it caused the partial destruction of one 
of the wagon awnings, led also to the temporary loss of 
our live stock; the natural consequence of the latter 
calamity being, that one of the best oxen fell into a pit, 
and two of the sheep into the maw of the hyena. This 
extraordinary squall of dust and gravel, which raged as 
if all inanimate nature had been stirred into commotion, 
was the forerunner of a tbunder-storm, that lasted the 
greater part of the night, and ultimately gave place to a 
drenching and steady rain during the whole of the fol- 
lowing day. ‘Towards evening, our allies, the Lihoya, 
honestly brought in the remaining sheep, and our posi- 
tion being very exposed, we made an attempt to reach 
the river; but after traveling five miles, were compelled 
to halt at a puddle of rain-water, where we passed the 
dreary wet night of the 28th, as we had spent its prede- 
cessor, without either fuel or shelter. 

The next morning brought us to the scene of my 
bivouac on Christmas night, and according to my pre- 
diction, we experienced no little difficulty in discovering 
a spot where the capriciously winding river might ‘be 
crossed. ‘he interval was turned to account by Coeur 
de Lion in cooking provisions, a man having been sent 
in advance to collect fuel, which, however, proved to be 
abundant. At length the exploring parties returned— 
one of them having discovered a practical ford two miles 
higher up the stream, whilst the other had fallen in, to 
the westward, with the skeletons of several horses, to- 
gether with some fresh human remains, which, from the 
dimensions of the crania, they declared to be those of 
Dutch Boors. A favourite wheel-ox, that had fallen 
sick the preceding day, being now unable to proceed 
farther, Claas, at his own request, was permitted to put 


* Anglice, Buttons, buttons! 


the unfortunate beast out of its misery—a task which he 
accomplished in five clumsy shots. 

The perpendicular character of the bank rendered a 
skid, or as it is termed by the colonists, a remscoa:, ne- 
cessary upon each hind wheel, in addition to the drag- 
chain ; but even after this precaution, the weight of the 
vehicles caused them to descend with frightful velocity. 
Safely arrived at the bottom, the long wagon presently 
settled down to the axle in a quicksand, the team also 
sinking to their bellies ; and it was not until our remain- 
ing supply of flour and sugar had been spoiled in the 
water, during an attempt which was made to drag the 
van out backwards, that the latter was at length unloaded, 
and towed on shore by the application of a twenty-four 
ox power. In commemoration of this disaster, the treach- 
erous stream was christened by the Hottentots Sant 
Riviére, or Sand River, by which homely designation 
it will be recognised in the map as a tributary of the 
Likwa. 

We had not advanced above ten miles, before a vio- 
lent storm of hail and tain obliged us again to halt on 
! he open heath. Piet, who had gone in advance to re- 
connoitre, lost his way, and did not rejoin the party until 
midnight, having at length been attracted by the signals 
made, and by Coeur de Lion’s kitchen fire, which, on 
account of the weather, had with considerable difficulty 
been kindled in an ant-hill. The country over which 
we passed was usually covered with dome-shaped mounds 
of clay, thrown up by the pismire, and invariably scooped 
out either by the long nails of the ant-eater, or by Bush- 
men, so as to resemble a baker’s oven. In wet weather 
especially, or during a dearth of fuel, these mounds were 
our stoutest allies; but on the other hand, the Hotten- 
tots not unfrequently put the strength of our wagons to 
the test by driving carelessly over them. 

Two distinct animals are found in this part of the 
country, that alike burrow in the ground, and appear to 
subsist entirely upon ants and termites, leaving upon 
every habitation thrown up by those minute insects, un- 
equivocal marks of their desolating visits. Of these the 
ant-bear, or Aard-vark* of the colonists, is the more 
common ; it is from six to seven feet in extreme length, 
covered with coarse brown hair, and furnished with a 
slimy, flexible tongue, capable of being protruded to the 
extent of eighteen or twenty inches beyond the attenuated 
snout, It possesses the singular peculiarity of walking, 
or rather hobbling, upon the sides instead of upon the 
soles, of its fore-feet. The latter are provided with four 
robust nails, which form a complete rake, and with which 
the animal digs into the bowels of the mound, its taper 
tongue being always in readiness to seize the swarming 
inmates as fast as they issue from their beleaguered 
abode. 


Although differing greatly in external appearance, the 
equipments, as well as the habits, of the second species, 
are essentially the same. Seen from a distance, the 
Pangolin, or Manis,t might easily be mistaken for a 
small alligator. The upper parts of the body are clad in 
a complete suit of flexible armour, consisting of numerous 
stout horny scales, overlapping each other like the tiles 
of a house, and presenting an appearance precisely similar 
to the bark of the brab tree. Possessing, also, the power 
of rolling itself into a ball like a hedgehog, this otherwise 
defenceless animal is at once rendered perfectly invul- 
nerable to the attacks of its foes. 

The soil in this neighbourhood was black ; and owing 
to the great quantity of rain that had fallen during the 
night, we found ourselves fairly water-logged in the 
morning. This was considered a rare opportunity for 
breaking in some of the oxen that had never yet bowed 
their stiff necks to the yoke, and their rebellious spirits 
once subdued by the unsparing administration of the 
whip, they presently dragged us out of our difficulties. 
Ascending gradually to the base of the three table moun- 
tains, which like natural buttresses protruded their bold 
outlines into the monotonous landscape, an extensive and 
stirring prospect burst upon our astonished gaze. Gone 
were the level plains, over which the lingering eye had 
wandered for days without once finding an object upon 
which to repose. Hill and dale, mountain and valley, 
stretched away at our feet in fair variety, terminated in 
the remote horizon by the craggy summits of the well- 
known Wititebergen—those 








* Orycteropus Capensis. - ‘{ Manis Temminckii. 


“ Sterile mountains, rough and steep, 
That bound abrupt the valley deep, 
Heaving to the clear blue sky 
Their ribs of granite, bare and dry.” 


Half crazy with delight, and never dreaming of the 
distance that still intervened, or the troubles that were 
yet in store, every one instantly affected to recognise 
some landmark with which he was familiar; and whilst 
many actually talked themselves into a belief that they 
could distinguish the smoke from the missjonary’s chim- 
ney at Phillipolis, still one hundred and fifty miles dis 
tant, Andries positively asserted that a line of bushes, 
which skirted ithe remaining proportion of level land, was 
the Modder Riviére. 

As we gradually descended towards this stream of 
promise, which ultimately proved to be the "Gy Koup, or 
Vet Riviére of the emigrants—rising near the missionary 
station of Umpukani, and also a tributary to the Likwa— 
we passed over a low tract about eight or ten miles in 
extent, strongly impregnated with salt, and abounding in 
lakes and pools. The number of wild animals congre- 
gated on this swampy flat almost realised fable; the 
roads made by their incessant tramp resembling so many 
well-traveled highways, At every step incredible herds 


of gnoos, and squadrons of the common, or stripeless 
quagga, were performing their complicated evolutions; 
and not unfrequently, a knot of ostriches, decked in their 
white plumes, played the part of gereral officer and staff, 
with such strict propriety, as still further to remind the 
spectator of a cavalry review. Lite in the afternoon, we 
struck into a wagon-track, and crossed the river, by a 
made road, to a deserted camp of the emigrant farmers, 
whose temporary reed huts formed so inviting a shelter, 
that it was resolved to halt for aday—as well for the pur- 
pose of recruiting the oxen, three more of which were 
unable to proceed from the effects of distemper, as to 
manufacture a new ¢trek-touw, wash our linen, eject the 
host of ticks which had taken possession of the wagons, 
and give the Hottentots an opportunity of dancing in the 
new year. 

Together with the old year, we had fairly bidden adieu 
to the great plains of the Vaal river, which to the tra- 
veller appear to be completely taken possession of by 
wild animals, and may with strict propriety be termed 
the domain of savage nature. A region, to the percep- 
tion as vast and trackless as the ocean, and like it pre- 
senting an uncisturbed horizon, is spread out, from the 
Cashan mountains, into one level and treeless expanse 
of serene end sunny plain. In vain we seek for the be- 
witching variety of hill or dale, forest or glade, which 
constitutes the charm of landscape—the eye wanders on 
without the smallest check over endless flats, which are 
utterly wearisome from their extent and monotony. Yet 
nature has endeavoured in some measure to supply the 
deficiency by decking them out in her gayest flowers, and 
in some of the most eccentric and attractive forms that 
exist in the vegetable world. ‘The chandelier plant, and 
purple amaryllis, with many other splendid bulbs, grow 
wild in profusion ; and being interspersed with geraniums, 
several species of the cactus, and an endless variety of 
the succulent green-house plant called the Hottentot 
fig, literally impart to the waste the appearance of a 
flower-garden. 

The monotony of this extraurdinary wilderness is at 
length broken in upon by the Wittebergen, or Quath- 
lamba Mountains, a broad basaltic belt that skirts the 
eastern coast at a distance varying from sixty to ninety 
miles from the shore, and divides Caffraria from Bech- 
uana land. This wild chaos of rocks and cliffs—of bar- 
ren ridges and towering peaks, worn by time into castel- 
lated fortresses, and other fantastic shapes, resembles the 
ruins of a world; and being intersected by yawning 
chasms, offers an impassable barrier. Both the Caledon, 
and the Nu-Gareep, take their source in this vast chain, 
and its wild fastnesses not only afford shelter to the 
Mantatees, under King Sikonyela, and to many other 
broken tribes who had been driven from their native 
homes by “war's alarms”’—but they have lately been 
discovered by adventurous French missionaries, to be the 
haunts of two cannibal tribes, called the Barimo and 
Ba-Mahakana. 

December and January constituting the hottest season, 
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of bonte-bucks,* bles-bucks, and spring-bucks, with troops . 
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we crossed the plains of the Vaal river at the proper 
time for suffering all the inconvenience of rain, without 
enjoying any of its advantages. In common with other 
countries remote from the sea-coast, this portion of the 
continent receives its rain in thunder showers during the 
summer months; and there being none during the rest 
of the year, the climate, notwithstanding frequent noc- 
turnal dews, is characterised by extreme aridity. The 
sun shines with matchless splendour through a sky of 
delicious blue, which is rarely visited by a cloud; and 
during his meridian blaze over a level expanse in many 
parts strongly impregnated with salt, the delusion of 
mirage is nowhere more perfect. Optical lakes impart 
to the wanderer fevered with thirst, the torments of T'an- 
talus; yet even on these naked plains he will experience 
none of the debilitating fervour of an Indian sun. 

Although thinly populated by skulking broods of Bush- 
men, and by the starving remnants of nomadic pastoral 
tribes, which have been broken up by war and violence, 
this is a land in which no man permanently dwells— 
neither is the soil any man’s property, being abandoned 
as water or fuel fails. Nearly all the rivers by which it 
is traversed are periodical, and the few pools that exist, 
being dried up at certain seasons, the miserable wretches, 
whose existence depends upon the wild animals, migrate 
with them to distant parts, keeping within the verge of 
expiring verdure. Owing to the devastation occasioned 
in the countries north-east of the colony by the hordes 
called Mantatees and Ficani especially as well as by 
marauding bands of Bergenaar-Griqguas—a race of 
mixed European and African lineage—many hundred 
famishing survivors of the Bechuana tribes took refuge, 
during the years 1824 and 1825, in the frontier districts 
of Graaf Reinet and Somerset. Indeed, amongst the 
savage nations of South Africa, as elsewhere, a principle 
of extinction has for ages past been in active operation. 
Regions now silent and deserted, once contained their 
busy throng, whose numbers and strength have been 
gradually brought down by war and want. Whole tribes 
have been rooted out from their hereditary homes, and 
have either disappeared from the face of the earth, or, 
pursued by the “gaunt and bony arm” of famine, still 
wander with fluctuating fortunes over these measureless 
tracts. For hundreds of miles, therefore, the eye is not 
greeted by the smallest trace of human industry, or by 
any vestige of human habitation—the wild and intermi- 
nable expanse ever presenting the same appearance— 
that of one vast uninhabited solitude. 


— i 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Plundered by Bushman hordes, and left a waeck in the desert. 


Resuming our pilgrimage on the morning of the Ist 
January, 1837, our road wound among singular groups 
of detached hills, which wore the appearance of having 
accidentally fallen there after the formation of the plain; 
blue peaks and mountain ridges stretching along the 
horizon, and deepening their tints as we advanced. 
Again, the valleys were spread, as with flocks of sheep, 
with countless herds of graceful spring-bucks, displaying 
the snow-white folds on their haunches while they vault- 
ed over each other’s heads; and for the first time since 
quitting the colony, several secretary birds were now 
observed strutting about the plain; in search of snakes, 
upon which reptiles they principally subsist. In many 
places the ground was strewed with the blanched skele- 
tons of gnoos and other wild animals, which had evi- 
dently been slaughtered by Bushmen, and the traces of 
these T'roglodytes waxed hourly more apparent, as the 
country became more inhabitable ; the base of one hill 
in particular, in which some of their caves were discover- 
ed, presenting the appearance of a Golgotha—several 
hundred gnoos’ and bonte-bucks’ skulls being collected 
in a single heap. 

The bonte-buck is the twentieth and last known 
species of the antelope tribe* that is to be met with in 
Southern Africa, remote from the sea-coast. It was 
formerly common in the Cape Colony, and a few are 
even still preserved in the district of Swellendam, a fine 

* T have retained the term antelope as applied to the 
eland, gnoo, koodoo, and others, with the view of avoid- 
ing confusion. The modern classification of these ani- 
mals will be found in the Appendix. 





of five hundred rix dollars being attached to their destruc- 
tion, unless by special license from government. In 
point of shape and size, the bonte-buck bears a close 
resemblance to the bles-buck, being equally robust, hump- 
backed, and broad-nosed ; but it is more remarkably pie- 
bald, the legs being perfectly white, and the horns black, 
instead of being light-coloured. ‘The two animals have 
in common, a broad blaze down the face, a glazed bluish- 
white back, wearing the appearance of a saddle, and 
fiery red eyes. ‘The horns are placed vertically on the 
summit of the head, and both species alike invariably 
scour against the wind, with their noses close to the 
ground. Numbers of these antelopes had fallen to our 
rifles during the last few days, and several of the com- 
mon quagga also. That quadruped had now entirely 
supplanted Burchell’s zebra, and its flesh, although in- 
finitely more yellow, rank, and oily than that of a horse, 
was greatly esteemed by the Hottentots. 

During this part of our journey, I again met with the 
oryx, or gemsbok, which splendid antelope has been de- 
scribed in an early chapter of my narrative, as the animal 
that in all probability gave birth to the figure of the 
fabulous unicorn. When seen en profile, the long 
straight horns so exactly cover each other, that the exist- 
ence of two might almost be doubted ; and whilst rude 
delineations in this posture have been discovered in 
many of the Bushmen caves, the algazel, a correspond- 
ing species in North Africa, is to be found similarly 
represented on the sculptured monuments of ancient 
Egypt and Nubia. The oryx is a powerful and dan- 
gerous antagonist, charging viciously, and defending it- 
self, when hard pressed, with wonderful intrepidity and 
address. Its skeleton has not unfrequently been found 
locked in that of a lion—the latter having been transfixed 
by its formidable horns, in a conflict which has proved 
fatal to both the combatants. 

With the ostrich,* a bird famous from the most 1e- 
mote antiquity, and which was usually common during 
our journey, I conclude my notice of objects that espe- 
cially interest the sportsman. Miserably mounted as we 
were, any attempt to overtake this most gigantic of the 
feathered race would have been vain, but a shot could 
always be obtained at arm’s length by galloping to a 
point in the-course it had selected, and from which it 
rarely swerved. The food of the ostrich is exclusively 
of a vegetable nature; it pastures in large troops, and 
evidently constitutes the link between the birds and the 
mammalia. The male bird often measures nine feet at 
the crown of the head, and exceeds three hundred pounds 
in weight—the thigh being equal in size to the largest 
leg of mutton. Excepting the costly white plumes, so 
prized by the fair sex, and which are chiefly obtained 
from the wing, instead of from the tail, as generally 
imagined, the colour of the body is the deepest black in 
the male bird, and in the female a dingy brown. While 
running, the wings are raised above the back, and the 
clatter of the feet, which are only provided with two 
toes, resembles that made by a horse in trotting, pebbles 
of considerable size being cast behind them. ‘The usual 
cry of the ostrich is a short roar, but when brought to 
bay, it hisses like the gander. ‘The Bechuana, with 
what truth I know not, are said occasionally to domes- 
ticale this stately bird for equestrian purposes; and the 
puny Bushman avails himself of the disguise afforded by 
its skin, to mix with a troop of wild animals, and select 
his victim. At the twang of his tiny bow, away scours 
the herd in dire consternation, and more alarmed than 
all, off scuds the impostor with them, again propelling a 
shaft as soon as the panic has subsided. The destruc- 
tion committed in this manner is incredible—a slender 
reed, only slightly barbed with bone or iron, but imbued 
with a subtile poison, and launched with unerring 
dexterity, being sufficient to destroy the most powerful 
animal. 

The principal ingredient of this deadly bane is said by 
Pringle to consist of the venom of the most dangerous 
serpents that infest the desert. In seizing and extract- 
ing the poison from beneath the fangs of the fatal puff- 
adder, or the cobra-di-capello, the despised African dis- 
plays the most wonderful dexterity and boldness; sim- 
ply placing bis naked foot on the neck of the writhing 
reptile, and not unfrequently closing the exhibition of 
his intrepidity by fearlessly swallowing the contents of 
the bag he has extracted, as a supposed antidote, or rather 


* Struthio Camelus. 


as an effectual charm, against the deleterious consequence 
of the venom, should it ever be accidentally brought into 
contact with his blood. Being of itself too thin and 
volatile to retain its powers long unimpaired, this animal 
poison is skilfully concocted into a black glutinous sub- 
stance, by the due admixture of powerful vegetable and 
mineral poisons; the former being generally obtained 
from the root of a species of amaryllis, called by the 
colonists the gift-bol,* whilst the latter is an unctuous 
or bituminous substance, which is said to exude from 
certain rocks and caverns that exist in particular parts of 
the Bushman country. 

Late in the afternoon, as we were journeying, several 
imp-like figures of human form were observed through a 
telescope, making with all dispatch for a neighbouring 
hill, the summit of which was crowded with them. 
Anxidus to obtain information regarding our position, 
we halted the caravan, and made friendly signs to induce 
the wild beings to approach, After warily reconnoitring 
us from their fastnesses, nine of them at length ventured 
down, and having replied to our questions in fear and 
irembling, received some tobacco and retreated. Their 
intercourse being conducted with such circumspection, 
the sum total of intelligence gained was, that Piét 
Whitefoot, the Coranna captain, resided about three 
days’ journey to the westward. At sunset, having ad- 
vanced twenty miles, we crossed a small stream and 
drew up on the bank, making the whole of the cattle fast 
to the wagons, lest they should fall into the hands of the 
Lilliputians, several of whose watch-fires were visible on 
the surrounding hills. 

The following morning we unyoked for half an hour 
at a small river, near a nest which contained upwards of 
thirty women. These gipsies, as usual, approached the 
wagons with great familiarity, pointing to the flatness of 
their stomachs, and suing for tobacco, which luxury was 
doled out to them by the inch. Twenty miles mure 
brought us to another deserted camp of the emigrant 
farmers, in which, amongst other interesting marks of - 
human labour, stood a lofty scaffolding, used in the 
manufacture of riems, or leathern halters. Hence, a 
made road led us across a stream ot considerable size, 
pronounced by the followers, with their usual sagacity, 
to be the Feit river, although subsequently it was dis- 
covered to be the Modder, rising near the missionary 
station of Thaba Uncha, and joining the Likwa a little 
above the embouchure of the Nu Gareep. The sheep 
having been placed in a deep pit to prevent them from 
straying, were visited during the night by a party of 
hyenas, which slaughtered three, and drove the residue 
to the summit of a high hill, where they were found the 
following morning. 

Having traveled until dark on the 3d without being 
able to discover any water, we halted in a wide plain 
under an isolated hill, which, it will be seen, was des- 
tined to be the scene of sad disaster and anxiety. A 
party of Bushwomen, who had their den among the 
rocks at its base, presently arrived, bringing fuel and 
eatable wild roots for barter. One of them, whose foot 
measured barely four inches in length, was a most be- 
witching creature, and completely turned the heads of 
the Hottentots, Besides being far more elaborately em- 
bellished with red clay and ornaments of fat—and per- 
haps even more redolent of villanous smells than any 
lady we had hitherto seen, this Venus carried a jackal’s 
tail by way of a pocket handkerchief, and spoke the mel- 
lifuous Dutch language with surprising fluency. It ap- 
peared that she had effected her escape from a boor 
residing in the Sneubergen, whose slave she had been 
from infancy ; but we could elicit little information of 
value, beyond the existence of a dirty pool about two 
miles distant, whither the cattle were immediately driven. 

Since leaving the Cashan mountains, one or two of 
our oxen had been almost daily abandoned ; but includ- 
ing Mutlee, the old cow, and a dwarf bull—neither of 
which royal gifts could be worked in the teams—we 
were still the proprietors of thirty-eight of all sorts. 
They had fasted the preceding night, and the plain being 
very open, we left them to graze in a verdant hollow, 
from which it did not appear probable that they would 
stray. About midnight, however, the roar of a lion 
heing followed by a general rush towards the wagons, 
Andries was appointed to keep watch; but spent with 
fatigue, and possessing withal a most gentlemanly ab- 
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horrence of trouble, he did not preserve his vigil long, 
and the consequence was, that at daybreak not an ox 
was to be seen. This being an event of every day oc- 
currence, created so little uneasiness at first, that An- 
dries, whose business it also was to look for them, in- 
stead of atoning for his carelessness by a suitable display 
of activity, took his leisure to indulge in a little more 
gossip with the pretty Bush-girl, who very knowingly 
persuaded him that she had seen the cattle not a quarter 
of a mile off only a minute before. In the course of an 
hour, however, the Hottentots, who had gone out to look 
for them, returned for horses—the appearance of the trail 
leading them to believe that the oxen had been chased 
by lions. Owing to some intestine feuds and jealousies, 
difficult to be explained, Piet alone obtained a steed, but 
Andries and Cobus were also mounted the moment we 
discovered the real state of affairs; and although much 
valuable time had been unnecessarily thrown away, still 
no doubt was entertained that the oxen would eventually 
be recovered. All that day, however, and part of the 
next, were passed in a state of anxiety and suspense. 
During the night it rained a deluge, and about 2 P. M. 
on the 5th, Piet returned empty handed for ammunition, 
or rather for no reason at all, having left the other two 
men upon the tracks, which, still indicating a chase, led 
in the direction of some distant hills. Owing to the 
hardness of the ground, he had been unable to discover 
the cause of the panic. 

Tn this posture of affairs, I determined to proceed in 
person without another moment’s delay, and whilst 
mounting my horse, faithfully promised my comrade not 
to show my face again until I had recovered our cattle. 
Alas ! it was destined that I should not redeem my pledge. 
I bad cantered about eight miles, less than half way to 
the hills, when Andries and Cobus were descried, plying 
the lash, and approaching at speed, with the dismal in- 
telligence that the oxen were in the hands of a troop of 
Bushmen, occupying the summit of the nearest hill, 
whence one of the piga:ies, in broken Dutch, had chal- 
lenged the gallant equestrians to do them battle. Cobus, 
who the morning before, when he dreamed not of the 
real state of the case, had ridden forth gasconading of 
his prowess in arms, now repeated several times em- 
phatically that the contemptible spokesman had actually 
defied him in terms derogating from his vaiour. “ Here,” 
said he, “ here stand your oxen; come up if vou’re aman! 
Take them, ye poltroons, if ye dare!’ Yet although 
mounted, and abundantly supplied with munition, 
these hulking white-livered villians did not blush to ac- 
knowledge that their personal fears had induced them to 
decline the invitation. Neither was it possible now to 
persuade them to turn back with me; the enemy, they 
declared, being so exceedingly numerous, and ensconced 
in so strong a position, that nothing could be attempted 
with so small a force. 

Here then, like sailors who have foundered upon a 
rock when within sight of their destined haven, were 
we—alter weathering many a storm, and accomplishing 
the most hazardous portion of our journey—left at last, 
a wreck in the desert. The spirit of Ethaldur groaned 
within him, when he thus saw his prediction on the eve 
of being vcrified, and the lower jaw of Ceur de Lion 
dropped until his beard was dangling at his girdle. To 
add to Ais misfortunes, the scanty pool upon which our 
supply of water depended, being drained to the dregs, it 
had become necessary to perform a journey of six miles 
over an enemy’s country, in order to replenish the tea- 
kettle. 

The vindictive and improvident character of the Bush- 
man hordes, rendered it extremely probable that the 
whole of our unfortunate oxen had already been wan- 
tonly sacrificed to their malice; but at all events, the day 
was too far spent to admit of our reaching the scene of 
action before dark, and the night being moonless, it was 
necessary that our attack should be delayed until the fol- 
lowing morning. The hateful squaws had abandoned 
their kraal the preceding day, and it was not unlikely 
that a party of the marauders might be lurking in the 
hill, ready to fall upon the wagons during our temporary 
absence. After much consultation, therefore, it was re- 
solved to leave Claas and Frederick, who confessed their 
inability to fight, together with the two domestics, whose 
black beards were calculated to instil terror into the stout- 
est hearts—starting ourselves with the other five Hotten- 
tots in the dead of night, in order if possible to avoid 
creating suspicion of our departure. All the prelimi- 


naries of a surprise thus skilfully arranged, the -best 
horses were selected and fastened to the wagons, and 
one hundred rounds of ammunition having been served 
out to each of the little band, we retired to rest, leaving 
the watch in charge of Coeur de Lion, with instructions 
to keep his eye steadily fixed upon the hands, and not 
fail to arouse us when they pointed to the hour of 
twelve. 


—_—— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Night attack on the marauders. 


I was still broad awake, conjecturing the success of 
our projected commando, when the watchful valet thrust 
his well-furnished chin under the canvass cuntains of the 
wagon, and in a tremulous voice proclaimed the mid- 
night hour. A dram of spirits having been issued to 
each Hottentot knight, with the design of inspiring 
chivalrous sentiments, the skeleton steeds were silently 
saddled; and not a word having been spoken above a 
whisper, we commenced our march towards the enemy’s 
position. The night was cold and clear, and withal 
gloriously starlight; and it was in truth a goodly sight 
to behold the motley band of gay cavaliers, girded about 
with their furniture of war, and carrying their heavy 
carbines on their shoulders, jauntily pricking over the 
plain. The distance of the Bushman castle not being 
less than eighteen miles, it was necessary, in order to 
arrive in proper time, that we should move as briskly as 
possible. Ever and anon, as we cantered blindly along, 
in momentary apprehension of losing each other, some 
one of the party was to be seen floundering among the 
meerkat burrows, with which the soil was completely 
undermined, Herds of timid spring-bucks, upon whose 
repose we had unceremoniously obtruded, bounded, 
panic-stricken, across our path ; and spectral gnoos, can- 
tering inquisitively up at intervals, stood within pistol 
shot, whisking their streaming tails, and bellowing de- 
fiance. After three hours’ journeying, we arrived on 
the bank of a narrow stream, completely choked with 
bulrushes and tangled sedge; shortly after forcing our 
way through which, with incredible difficulty and many 
casualties, we descried“the Lilliputian fortress rising 
before us in dim perspective. There being yet no glim- 
mering of dawn, we halted for a few minutes behind a 
group of rocks to reconnoitre; and a council of war 
being held, it was decided that we should ascend the hill 
on the opposite side, and having carried the enemy’s po- 
sition in reverse, by a coup de main, should shoot all 
who made any show of resistance. Dismounting, there- 
fore, and leading our steeds, we noiselessly groped our 
way among crags and brushwood to the summit of the 
hill, which, although rather abrupt in front, was spread 
out into undulations behind. Here the horses, having 
been fastened together by the bridles, were left in charge 
of one of the Hottentots—the rest, with us, creeping on 
all fours towards the table-land occupied by the enemy, 
of whose increasing proximity our noses began now to 
apprise us. Cautiously peeping with uncovered heads 
over a natural parapet, we could presently perceive their 
fires burning about two hundred yards in advance ; and 
thus securely ambushed, scarcely daring even to breathe, 
we awaited the approach of dawn with a degree of ner- 
vous impatience which may be estimated by those who 
recollect that upon its successful issue, the salvation of 
our wagons and property almost entirely depended. 

While thus watching the cold darkness of night, 
which seemed as though it would have lasted for ever, 
the bright morning star—that joyous herald whose ap- 
pearance I had never hailed with greater delight, sud- 
denly shot like a rocket above the horizon. A faint 
light immediately pervaded the eastern sky, before which, 
as it gradually increased, the stars appeared to fade away, 
while the earth still continued in night. Imperceptibly, 
almost, this light had presently given place to a ruddy 
tint, which speedily extended itself over the whole vault 
of heaven; but though the outline of objects in the ex- 
treme distance could now be indistinctly traced, those 
immediately about us were yet shrouded in darkness. 
Around, all was silent as the grave, not a zephyr dis- 
turbing the death-like stillness that was reigning. As 
objects became gradually plainer, the forms of several 
conical huts could be distinguished, and, lastly, by a still 
less dubious light, the prostrate carcases of many of our 


feared ; but, if indeed we were irretrievably ruined, our 
moment for taking vengeance had arrived. Stealing 
over the parapet, every rifle was noiselessly cocked, and 
a finger flew to every trigger, as, with palpitating hearts 
and wary tread, we approached the wretched wigwams, 
Woe unto that luckless wight who had there been found 
sleeping—he would never have woke again. But, though 
smouldering fires were smoking in various directions, 
every cabin was deserted; and having visited each in 
succession, and diligently searched every nook and cor- 
ner, without being able to discover a solitary human 
being, we turned for a moment to contemplate the tragic 
scene before us. Nineteen of our gallant oxen, swollen 
and disfigured with many a wanton wound, were 
stretched in the wild enclosure, from which arose the 
most sickening of savage odours. Lean dogs, 


“ Gorging and growling o’er carcass and limb,” 


held their carnival over the dead, but were too busy even 
to bark at our intrusion ; while torpid vultures, distended 
to such a size that they could with difficulty hop out of 
our way, were perched like harpies upon the surround. 
ing rocks. It was by this time broad daylight, anda 
few of our oxen being, to our great delight, perceived 
standing at the foot of the hill, a party was immediately 
detached to take possession of them, while we glanced 
over the field of slaughter, to ascertain the extent of our 
loss. Side by side at our feet, and swollen almost to 
bursting, from the effects of a subtile poison, were Hol- 
land and Olifant, the two sturdy wheelers of our choice, 
Naudé span,* which had never failed to extricate us 
from every difficulty. Near them, and weltering in a 
pool of blood, lay Lanceman and England, the steadiest 
and staunchest of our leaders. Passing onwards, our 
attention was next attracted to a headless trunk, and at 
no great distance from it—the white eyes glaring upon 
us as if still alive—was the hornless cranium of Mutlee. 
Every eye turned upon the caitiff Andries, and peals of 
ill-timed merriment burst from every Hottentot mouth. 
The arm of retribution had for once descended on a 
tight worthy victim. Maddened with rage at the heart- 
rending prospect before us, again and again did we 
search every chink and cranny, and unweariedly did we 
cast about for the trail of the marauders. ‘ Grim satyr- 
faced baboons” railed hoarsely at us from their rocky 
clefts, and, to whichever side we turned, the slope of the 
hill was besprinkled with mouldering human bones ; but, 
after the closest scrutiny, no object could be discovered 
upon which to wreak our vengeance. A rhee-buck, that 
our early approach bad disturbed, having bounded through 
the encampment, and given the alarm, the “dwellers 
with owls and bats,” although doubtless spectators of all 
that we were doing, had effectually concealed themselves 
from observation, and, after the strictest search, nine 
tracks only could be discovered. Of these, six were 
females, and one was that of our bewitching acquaint. 
ance. Barely four inches in length, but yet fully de- 
veloped, there could be no mistaking her footmark ; and 
it now became evident that, whilst she and her elfin 
colleagues had been aiding and abetting to our ruin from 
the very commencement, our luckless followers had fled 
—not from the overwhelming host, which their heated 
imaginations had conjured into existence—but from the 
empty challenge of a woman, given from a position to 
which, either on horseback or on foot, they could have 
ascended without the smallest difficulty ! 

Completely frustrated in our endeavours to chastise 
the authors of our heavy misfortunes, we at length de- 
scended the hill in order to muster the remnant of our 
ill-fated teams ; and little less melancholy was tke pros- 
pect that there awaited us. Exclusive of the o!d cow, 
and the equally useless black bull, neither of which were 
touched, seventeen drooping wounded wretches, with 
glazed eyes, and fallen crest, were huddled together— 
some shivering in the last agonies of death—and many 
others barely able to rise. In addition to sundry wounds 
which had been inflicted by our merciless and malicious 
foes whilst urging them across the plain, the unfortunate 
animals had recently received many cold-blooded gashes, 
bestowed, apparently, with the design of rendering them 
unserviceable to us; and, thus crippled, it was not with- 
out infinite labour and difficulty that we eventually suc- 
ceeded in driving them to the camp, which we reached 
long after the sun had sunk in the west. On our way 











oxen became visible. Alas! it was, then, as we had 


* Ten oxen usually compose a span or team. 
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thither, visiting the demon kraal, we found a filthy area, 
enclosed by masses of rock heaped together by the hand 
of nature, and overgrown with wild olives; but inhabited 
only by meagre curs, which had been left, by the vindic- 
tive sprites, to guard, during their absence, from the as- 
saults of vultures, the garbage and putrid skins with 
which the trees were festooned. 

Taking a review of the whole of this unfortunate 
affair, it was poor consolation to reflect that the catastro- 
phe had been brought about by a tissue of the grossest 
neglect, pusillanimity, and mismanagement on the part 
of our followers. Next to the inexcusable want of vigi- 
Jance, and subsequent credulity of Andries, in which 
the whole mischief had originated, came the needless 
and provoking loss of time on the morning of the 4th, 
followed by an extraordinary lack of energy and zeal, on 
the part of the Hottentots who were sent in quest of the 
truants. The retreat of the marauders, whose adroit- 
ness in driving off cattle has already been noticed, was 
doubtless greatly favoured by the undulating character 
of the ground; but if instead of plodding on the trail, 
the mounted men had galloped in advance, and recon- 
noitred the country, there can be no doubt that the event 
would have been widely different. An examination of 
the footmarks showed that Piet, in the first instance, 
without any reason whatever, had turned back when 
actually within a quarter of a mile of the plunderers, 
whom he must have seen had he ridden to the brow of 
the next eminence. And even after the golden oppor- 
tunity of retaking the greater portion of our oxen had 
been: thrown away through the cowardice of Andries 
and Cobus—still the day might have been retrieved, had 
those doughty characters been persuaded to accompany 
me to the hill, as I repeatedly urged them to do. In the 
end, it appeared ‘that the former of these worthies had 
some days before sold his ox to the latter for a stipulated 
sum, which was to be paid on ‘arrival at Graaff Reinet ; 
and never was their apathy and indifference to the in- 
terest of their masters more perfectly illustrated than on 
the present occasion—the irreparable loss which we, 
through their agency, had sustained, being totally merged 
in a dispute which had arisen between the two principal 
delinquents as to which was to be considered the owner 
and loser of the one-eyed .iZutlee. 

It rained pitilessly during the night, and in the morn- 
ing three of our oxen were stiff and cold, four others 
being quite unable'to rise. The accursed women, who 
had in a great measure been instrumental to this dis- 
astrous state of affairs, had nevertheless in some degree 
assisted us in finding the remedy—the pretty Bush-girl 
having informed us that there was a boor’s habitation 
about two days’ journey to the westward of our camp. 
To that quarter every eye had been anxiously turned ; 
and as another cheerless evening closed upon us, unusual 
columns of dust which arose in the distant horizon, ap- 
peared to be indicative of flocks returning from pasture. 
It was therefore resolved that I should set forth imme- 
diately in that direction in search of assistance, leaving 
Richardson to proceed to a point agreed upon, at what- 
ever pace six suflering oxen could transport our heavy 
vans ; and that failing to discover the farmer’s residence, 
of which even the existence was extremely uncertain, I 
should make the best of my way to the colony, now 
probably less than one hundred miles distant, whence, 
having procured fresh teams, I could return to the relief 
of the wreck with all practicable expedition. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Excursion on horseback in quest of assistanee, and meeting 
with the emigrant farmers. 


So dreadfully had our horses suffered during the late 
campaign, that it was with considerable difficulty I suc- 
ceeded in selecting from the whole drove, three that ap- 
peared fit for service. With these, and a good supply 
of ammunition, I set out on the morning of the 8th of 
January, attended by Andries; and joyfully turned my 
back upon the disastrous hill, near which we had been 
80 long spell-bound. Proceeding several miles to the 
Westward, we ascended a high barren range, overlooking 
an extensive valley, and soon discovered that the columns 
of dust which had been greeted as the harbingers of re- 
lief from our misfortunes, were occasioned by the mad 
carecring of troops of gnoos. Thus disappointed, we 
swept round to the southward, and night closing in after 





we had ridden about forty miles, we lay down to sleep 
in an olive brake, on the bank of a small stream. It 
rained very heavily for some hours, and the bushes not 
keeping out the water, rather added to than diminished 
the discomfort, so that I had sufficient reason to rejoice 
at the return of daylight. Continuing our search in 


-parallel lines along the heights, I reconnoitered the 


whole country through a telescope, and after having 
been twice deceived by herds of spring-bucks, at length 
discovered a veritable flock of sheep grazing in a dis- 
tant valley. Overjoyed at the discovery, I hastened to- 
wards the spot, and turning the flank of a detached 
range, a most cheering prospect was suddenly opened to 
my view. Forty Dutch colonists, with their kith and 
kin, were encamped on the banks of the Calf river, 
where it wound between two ranges of hills; the assem- 
blage of snow-white wagon-tilts, around which herds of 
oxen and droves of horses were grazing, imparting to 
the animating scene the appearance of a country fair. 
Several women, attended by their husbands, were wash- 
ing linen in the river, but as both sexes declined holding 
any communication with me, I rode up to the nearest 
tent, and learned from a slave boy that it belonged to 
Christian Breck. Pipe in mouth, the portly Baas, or 
master, presently sallied forth, and after the customary 
salutation, I enquired how many days’ journey it was to 
the Great River. Instead of receiving any reply to this 
question, however, I was elaborately catechised as to my 
age, name, residence, calling, destination, and domestic 
history. The mention of «Sillekat’s land,” while it 
elicited an oath, and an exclamation of surprise, pro- 
cured me also an invitation to “ saddle off ;? and walking 
with mine host into the pall, I was minutely scrutinised 
through a pair of spectacles by the good vrouw, who 
was seated, agreeably to colonial custom, with her feet 
over a warming-pan. Neither my ragged and weather- 
beaten appearance, nor my patriarchal beard, were pleas- 
ing to fhe old lady on first acquaintance, but as I was 
now an accomplished Dutch scholar, we speedily became 
better friends; and after I had patiently satisfied her 
curiosity also, on all points connected with my private 
biography, a Hottentot girl was directed to set before me 
a plateful of mutton bones drowned in Chili vinegar; to 
which savory dish the mistress added an apology for the 
absence of bread. Over this frugal meal, I detailed my 
misfortunes, which provoked but little sympathy, al- 
though the offer of a bribe in tea and snuff readily in- 
duced Mynheer Breck to desire his son and nephew to 
accompany me with two spans of oxen, for the purpose 
of bringing up the wagons. Several ether boors joining 
the party whilst the preparations were being made, I 
fortunately succeeded in hiring a couple of horses from 
them, my own three being completely exhausted. 
Escorted by my young Dutch friends, with two frisky 
teams, which had been selected from their numerous 
well-conditioned herds, I again set forth at two o’clock, 
to rejoin my wrecked fellow-traveller, who, advancing 
at a snail’s pace, was not a little rejoiced at my speedy 
return. We encamped, from necessity, about eight miles 
south of the execrated hill, upon which the Hottentots, 
with a design of perpetuating their chivalrous exploits, 
had conferred the appellation of Bushman’s Kop. It 
again brought us evil fortune. The timidity of our lit- 
tle fluck of sheep had increaged in the ratio of their 
reduction in numerical strength ; and during this night, 
all efforts to keep them near the wagons proving abortive, 
they dashed for the last time into the wilderness, and we 
saw them no more. Leaving Frederick to hunt for his 
truant charge, we pursued our journey at a merry pace 
in the morning, and after experiencing much difficulty 
in crossing the Calf river, the bottom of which is ex- 
tremely muddy, we reached the trekboor’s encampment. 
Like most of the Cape colonists, our juvenile allies held 
English men and English rifles in equal contempt ; and 
until I had shot two gnoos for their edification, at four 
hundred yards, were not to be persuaded that a barrel 
under four feet in length, or of smaller calibre than their 
own clumsy roers, could be of the slightest avail. T'he 
gnoo and spring-buck, although still abundant, had be- 
come now so exceedingly wild from constant persecu- 
tion, that during the rest of our journey I found it re- 
quisite to display a red handkerchief on the muzzle of 
my rifle, in order to inveigle the former within shot. 
This exhibition invariably produced the most violent ex- 
citement, and caused the herd to charge past in single 
file, with mane erect and blazing eye—following their 





leader—flinging out their heels, lashing their tails, and 
butting with their horns in so menacing a manner, that 
I was not unfrequently compelled to strike my colours. 

Our object now being to recruit our teams and lighten 
the wagons of all redundant stores, we lost not a mo- 
ment in opening a winkel, or shop—proposing to ex. 
change, for oxen, either tea, sugar, snuff, meal, lead, or 
gunpowder. But although these articles were all in 
especial demand, we found it impossible to negotiate by 
barter—that being a mode of dealing which, strange to 
say, they appeared quite unable to comprehend. After 
repeatedly shaking the wheels of our admirable wagons, 
in order to ascertain whether they “ ran lightly,” we 
received many generous offers of shattered rickety vehi- 
cles, with a few indifferent oxen, in exchange for them ; 
but ultimately we found ourselves obliged to refer to our 
treasury, which fortunately still containing two hundred 
and fifty rix dollars, we were enabled to purchase a few 
head of cattle to begin with—receiving back the cash in 
payment for our wares, and again disbursing it for more 
oxen—until, having realised the requisite number, we 
had still ten shillings left in our pockets to carry us to 
Graaff Reinet. 

In the course of conversation at a tea-party given to 
the ladies and gossips of the Dutch camp, we learned 
that they had left Colesberg three months before, and 
were on their way to join the emigrants, who were as- 
sembled at the head of the Modder river, near the Rev. 
Mr. Archbell’s missionary station at Thaba Uncha, lying 
about two days’ journey eastward of the scene of our 
catastrophe. ‘The men spoke in the most contemptuous 
terms of Moselekatse, regarding whom, nevertheless, 
they were very inquisitive ; informing us that they. were 
awaiting the return of a commando under Gert Maritz, 
our Graaff Reinet acquaintance, who had marched some 
time before to invade the Matabili territories and erush 
the despot. I must add, also, that the cireumstance of 
our having been wel! received by his majesty, and 
suffered to escape with our lives—while it elicited every 
one’s astonishment, appeared also to create a genersi 
feeling of jealousy and dissatisfaction. 

Again there was a drenching rain all night, an? two 
more of our finest oxen being completely power ess fiom 
their wounds, we presented them to young breck, in 
part acknowledgment for his father’s assistance, and 
pursved our journey on the morning of the 1th. Even 
to the colonial boundary, we had still a weary distance 
before us, and grass was represented to be extremely 
scarce; but we now traveled with fresh oxen along a 
beaten wagon road, an accommodation to which we had 
been strangers for several months. In the course of the 
forenoon, we were met by a farmer from Beaufort, on 
the Karroo, with a Hottentot achter ryder, or footiaan, 
going to kek, as he called it, or in other words, to see 
how the emigrants were likely to thrive, before selling 
his own farm. On learning that we were from Sillekat’s 
land, his first question was, “ How the Kafirs had hap- 
pened to let us come out in a sound skin?” And this, 
in fact, wherever we went, was the theme of wonder 
and astonishment—few being able to understand the 
difference between conciliating a savage with presents, 
and entering his territories uninvited. 

In the course of this day’s journey, which occupied 
nine hours, we crossed the Reit river, and were rejoined 
by Frederick, who reported that he had seen the rem- 
nant of our flock safe in the hands of a party of Bush- 
men, whom, although mounted and armed himself, he 
durst not approach. It was waxing late, when volumes 
of dust attracted our attention to countless flocks of 
sheep that were_being driven from pasture; following 
which, and entering a gorge in the bills, an astounding 
panorama burst upon the sight. A lone green valley, 
which stretched between two ranges of rocky hills, lay 
extended before us, and, covered in every direction with 
white wagon-tilts, canvass-palls, bell-tents, oxen, horses, 
sheep, and human beings, literally presented the appear- 
anée of the encampment of a goodly army. Having 
obtained permission from a Dutchman named Humuns 
to unyoke in an unoccupied spot, we again opened our 
negotie winkel; but, coming from Moselekatse’s coun- 
try by the forbidden route, every one appeared suspicious 
of our object, and declined to barter their oxen. The 
next morning, however, (the 12th,) being on our jour- 
ney some miles, we were overtaken by a youth with 
pack-horses, who came from the emigrant camp pro- 
vided with monies for the purchase of leaden balls, of 
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which niunition, notwithstanding the lavish expenditure 
during the campaign, we had still a plentiful supply. 

Advancing, we passed several filthy kraals of Griquas, 
under Dam Kok, a hybrid chieftain residing at Philli- 
polis; and halting for an hour at one of them, the fel- 
lows clamorously demanded to see the portrait of their 
arch enemy, which they understood from the Hottentots 
I had brought. The Napoleon of Southern Africa having 
been accordingly exhibited at the end of the wagon, they 
spit at, and offered him every indignity—their captain, a 
diabolical looking ruffian, whose head had been turned 
by “ the schoolmaster” at his elbow, logically enquiring, 
in reply to our remonstrances, “ whether he had not as 
good a right to put us to death for shooting ducks on his 
tank, without paying for the same, as Moselekatse to 
destroy the Griquas who hunted zeekoes in the Likwa ?” 
They at last became so exceedingly insolent and over- 
bearing, that we were fain to decamp; and Cobus and 
April, who had contrived to obtain some brandy from 
their countrywomen, attempting to desert at the same 
time, we narrowly escaped adding the whole of our 
horses to the catalogue of our losses. 

Great had been the pointing of fingers, and long and 
loud the discussions touching the geographical position 
of Phillipolis—one declaring his conviction that it still 
bore to the southeast, and another to the southwest. 
About sunset, however, having now achieved upwards 
of three hundred and fifty miles, in a straight line from 
the Cashan mountains, a peak rose to view, which, being 
unanimously recognised, and acknowledged to mark the 
position of the missionary station, was hailed, as a bea- 
con on the sea-shore is hailed bysmariners after a long 
and dangerous voyage. Our followers were now as bold 
as lions; and an unusually diminutive Bushman in. 
judiciously presenting himself with the humble saluta- 
tion of “ Goen-dakha, tabakka,” (“ Good morrow, gen- 
tlemen, some tobacco if you please,”) Piet uncorked 
his indignation—let off the superfluous foam in a volley 
of oaths and anathemas, leveled against the whole race 
—and finally chastised the luckless individual of it with 
the long wagon-whip within an inch of his life.. ‘T'wen- 
ty-five miles the following day brought us to an exten- 
sive lodge of Griquas, under Captain Abraham Barend, 
where we passed the night, and in exchange for tea and 
snuff, obtained from the civil old man the luxuries of 
fowls and milk, to which we had so long been entire 
strangers. 

—_— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Return to civilisation, and arrival in the Cape Colony. 

On the afternoon of the 14th, having advanced some 
sixteen miles through a dreadful storm of dust, which 
literally darkened the atmosphere, the rushing of mighty 
waters suddenly announced our approach to the Great 
River. Hastening to the bank, our mortification may 
be imagined at perceiving, from the agitated and muddy 
tide, and the drift wood which was borne past by the 
impetuosity of the current, that it had only just become 
swollen. A farmer had brought over his light horse 
wagon with some difficulty a quarter of an hour before, 
but to cross now was impossible. ‘Two tedious days 
were passed in watching the willowed banks—the trou- 
bled waters now subsiding sufficiently to tantalize us 
with the prospect of being shortly able to pass over, and 
again receiving a fresh accession of the turbid element. 
Andries, who was in the bosom of his family, bore the 
calaiity without a murmur, until certain misdeeds, com- 
mitted when sent from Bok’s Fontein in pursuit of the 
truant horses, accidentally transpiring—even he was 
unable longer to bear the detention, and he then oblig- 
ingly informed us of the existence of a raft, a few miles 
higher up the river, of which he had hitherto carefully 
kept us in ignorance. Proceeding thither, we found the 
river straightened, between rocky sides, to one-third of 
its usual breadth; and after we had bribed a man to 
swim across in order to summon the proprietor of the 
float, whose house was some miles distant, our wagons 
were at length taken to pieces, and transported wheel by 
wheel, into the colony. This tedious operation occupied 
an entire day, aud so frightfully strong was the current, 
that in briuging the oxen across, poor Whitefoot, the 
only survivor of our Waudé team, that till now had es- 
caped unscathed, and had never once failed us during 
our long pilgrimage, was clumsily forced under the raft, 
and drowned. Some consolation, however, was to be 





derived from the information that our loss was compara- 
tively trifling, a loaded wagon having a. short time be- 
fore slipped off the raft, and gone bodily to the bottom. 

At length, then, we were fairly standing upon the 
civilised ground of the Hantam, Loud was the shouting 
and huzzaing, and many were the discharges of musket- 
ry, that proclaimed the fact, of which, however, the in- 
hospitable conduct of an insolent boor, named Pienaar, 
at whose farm we passed the night, might almost have 
rendered us sceptical. Nota blade of grass met the eye 
from this moment; and as we were penniless, we could 
only obtain, with difficulty, provisions in exchange for 
tea, sugar, and tar; which last, being used in the com- 
position for greasing the wheels (an operation which it 
was found necessary to perform every other day,) was 
fortunately in great demand amongst the boors. Every 
Hottentot now tricked himself out in ostrich plumes, 
and dragged to light some hidden article of finery which 
had been reserved against his return amongst his clans- 
men, for whose especial edification he had also prepared 
right wondrous tales of his deeds in arms, and his perils 
by field and flood. The town of Colesberg being known 
to possess a licensed retailer of ardent spirits, we prefer- 
red passing the night of the 18th without water, to 
visiting it; but after all, it was only by frequent pointed 
allusions to field cornets, and clerks of the peace, that 
the impatient and thirsty souls were prevented from ab- 
sconding thither. 

Blending their craggy summits with the passing 
clouds, the lofty Sneuwbergen next rose to view; and 
on the 21st we struck into the high road near Dassies’ 
Fontein, where we had the happiness of finding our an- 
cient Kafir acquaintance inhaling his dacca with un- 
abated industry. Our followers, more fantastically 
arrayed than a band of banditti, were here unexpectedly 
met by a party of their cronies with wagons from Graaff 
Reinet, who greeted them as men risen from the dead, 
with the astounding intelligence that a report had gone 
forth in the colony of our whole party having been put 
to death by the king. It was known that we were in the 
neighbourhood of the emigrants at the time of their 
massacre, and so long a time having elapsed without 
any tidings being received of our safety, the tongue of 
rumour had not been idle. Our colonial friends, who 
had entertained so contemptuous an idea of our travel- 
ing capabilities, were by no means unprepared for this 
dismal intelligence, which had spread far and wide, and 
was even credited at the Cape. Unimportant though it 
may appear, it had nevertheless proved the death-blow 
to the domestic happiness of most of our followers— 
their faithless consorts having soon forgotten their 
plighted vows, and embraced the earliest opportunity of 
casting aside their widow’s weeds. The report was sub- 
sequently traced to a Lothario from the frontier, who 
had actually backed the offer of his hand and heart to 
Ethaldur’s relict, with the assurance that he had himself 
performed the last melancholy offices for her husband, 
to whose corpse the infidels had offered indignities too 
barbarous to be here recorded. 


Sixty-nine casualties had already occurred amongst 
our oxen; and on the 24th another victim being left in 
the Sneuwbergen, we had barely a sufficient number re- 
maining to drag our wggons into the village of Graalf 
Reinet. This dreadful mortality, although partly attri- 
butable to the rapidity of our march, which will have 
been estimated from the extent of ground we passed 
over—was owing in a still greater measure to the neglect 
and cowardice of the Hottentots, and eventually swelled 
the expenses of the expedition to eight hundred pounds 
sterling. But it is proper to state, for the information of 
those of my Indian friends who may resolve upon such 
a campaign, that by entertaining a sufficient number of 
Europeans to keep the Hottentots in awe, and employ- 
ing also a third wagon to carry out grain for the best 
horses, as well as to biing back ivory and rare quadru- 
peds to the colony, the expedition might be made to 
cover its own expenses. In addition to the sable ante- 
lope, which had traveled the whole way on my cot, and 
was—besides being a most unenviable bed-fellow—a 
source of constant anxiety, my collection consisted of 
two perfect crania of every species of game quadruped 
to be found in Southern Africa, together with skins of 
the lion, quagga, zebra, ostrich, &c., tails ofthe came- 
leopard, and tusks of elephants and hippopotami, be- 
sides elaborate drawings of every animal that interests 





the sporte.nan, from the tall giraffé to the minutest ante. 
lope. 

The uniooked for return of the “two Indian gentle. 
men” from the interior, together with the exhibition of 
these creditable trophies, most of which were novelticg 
to the oldest resident, created a considerable revolution 
of sentiment in our favour; hundreds who twelve months 
before had shaken their heads at our projected pedi. 
tion, now declaring that had they only been aware of 
our intention of visiting “ the terror of the interior,” 
(whose portrait was not considered the least attractive 
of our curiosities,) nothing on earth should have deter. 
red them from taking part in so interesting an adventure, 
There is doubtless a wide ditference betwixt setting out 
and returning, but I can assure these enterprising travel. 
lers, that, unless the trackless desert hath charms for me, 
which it would not possess in the eyes of the less en. 
thusiastic, they would have found no cause to repent of 
their rashness. To all others I prefer a life of adven. 
ture—its very privations, when coupled with scenes such 
as I have attempted to describe, constituting an excite. 
ment peculiarly adapted to my humour. The tracts 
through which we traveled extending into the temperate 
zone, and being surrounded also on three sides by the 
ocean, while they possess the advantage of a moderate 
climate, are the nursery of the noblest quadrupeds, 
There was something truly soul-stirring and romantic in 
wandering among these freeborn denizens of the desert 
—realising as it were a new creation, in regions hitherto 
seldom if ever trodden by white man’s foot. During 
the whole period that we were absent from the colony, I 
never once omitted to take the field at break of day, or 
as soon after as the weather would permit, frequently 
preparing my own breakfast, and never returning un 
laden with spoils. Firmly determined to bring back 
correct delineations of the whole of the fers nature in- 
habiting Africa, south of the tropic, I never moved with- 
out drawing materials in my hunting-cap, and during 
brief cessations from hostilities, found ample employment 
for the pencil instead of the rifle. 

Although the Indian traveller, who has been accus- 
tomed to the accommodation afforded by tents and 
retinue, can form little conception of the ten thousand 
difficulties, distresses, and drawbacks, that beset the wan- 
derer in the African desert, he is nevertheless, from his 
locomotive habits, and experience in oriental traveling, 
far more capable of overcoming them than the lethargic 
and home-loving natives of the colony, or those less 
skilled in the art. Nearly all my sketches were made 
under a bush in the open air, and completed on my 
knees in-the wagon amid rain and wind—the zoological 
specimens, which I had in the first instance realised and 
brought home myself, being subsequently prepared with 
my own hand. Nothing could exceed the annoyance 
given by the Hottentots, whose indolence and indiffer- 
ence throughout the journey, obliged us frequently to 
rise duriug the night—the rain, which pursued us whi- 
thersoever we went, heightening in no small degree the 
discomforts we experienced. Nor shall I deny that we 
sometimes sighed for the luxuries to which he had been 
accustomed ; bread and meat, with: simple tea or coffee, 
forming for. many months our monotonous diet. But 
in spite of all these hardships and privations, toilsome 
and tedious as our journey frequently was, across de- 
serts of utterly hopeless sterility, we were more that 
amply repaid by the unparalleled magnificence of the 
sport that we enjoyed; and I can safely aver, that some 
of the happiest days of my existence have been passed 
in the wilds of Africa. They form a passage in my life 
which time can never efface from the tablet of my recol 
lection—a green spot in memory’s waste, to which, in 
after years, I shall revert with intense and unabating 
pleasure. 


—_— > 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Sketch of the emigration of the Border colonists. 


The abandonment of the Cape colony by the old 
Dutch inhabitants, to which I have so frequently had 
occasion to allude, and which has in fact become com 
pletely interwoven with the thread of my narrative, has 
no parallel in the history of British colonial possessions. 
Partial emigrations.are by no means uncommon, as the 
existence of the colony itself sufficiently proves, but 
here is an instance of a body of between five anil sit 
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thousand souls, who have with one accord abandoned 
the land of their nativity, and the homes of their fore- 
fathers—endeared to them by every interesting associa- 
tion—and have recklessly plunged into the pathless 
wilds of the interior; braving the perils and hardships 
of the wilderness, and many of them already in the vale 
of years, seeking out for themselves another dwelling- 
place in a strarfge and inhospitable soil. 

The first question that presents itself must naturally 
be, what has led to so extraordinary an expatriation ? 
The losses to which, they have been subjected by the 
emancipation of their slaves; the absence of laws for 
their protection from the evils of uncontrolled vagrancy, 
and from the depredations of the swarm of vagabonds 
by which the colony is infested; but, above all, the in- 
secure state of the eastern frontier, and the .inadequate 
protection afforded by the English government against 
the aggressions of their wily and restless Kafir neigh- 
bours, by whose repeated predatory incursions the fairest 
spots have been laid desolate, and many hundreds of the 
border colonists reduced to ruin, are the inciting causes 
assigned by the emigrants for the unprecedented and 
hazardous step they have taken. 

If it be impossible to view the violent remedy sought 
by these oppressed but misguided men in other than a 
criminal light, yet no unprejudiced person, who has visit- 
ed the more remote districts of this unhappy colony, 
will hesitate to acknowledge that the evils they complain 
of actually exist. Long subjected to the pilferings of a 
host of Hottentot vagrants, whose lives are passed in one 
perpetual round of idleness, delinquency, and brutish in- 
toxication on the threshold of the gin shop, the South 
African settler has lately, in too many instances, been 
reduced from comparative affluence to want, by being 
unseasonably, and without adequate compensation, be- 
reft of the services of bis slaves—who, prone to villany, 
and no longer compelled to labour, have only served to 
swell the swarm of drones by which it is his destiny to 
be persecuted. Far greater than these, however, are the 
evils that have arisen out of the perverse misrepresenta- 
tions of canting and designing men, to whose inischiev- 
ous and gratuitous interference, veiled under the cloak 
of phi'anthropy, is principally to be attributed tie deso- 
lated condition of the eastern frontier; bounded as it is 
by a dense and almost impenetrable jungle, to defend 
which nine times the military force now employed would 
barely be adequate ; and flanked by a population of eighty 
thousand dire irreclaimable savages, naturally inimical, 
warlike, and predatory, by whom the hearths of the Cape 
border colonists have for years past been deluged with 
the blood of their nearest and dearest relatives. And 
whilst, during the unprovoked inroads of these ruthless 
barbarians, their wives and heipless offspring have been 
mercilessly butchered before thei eyes ; whilst their corn- 
fields have been laid waste, their flocks swept off, and 
their houses reduced to ruins, to add bitterness to gall, 
they have been taunted as the authors of their own mis- 
fortunes, by those who, strangely biassed by ex parte 
statements, have judged them unheard, at the distance 
of several thousand miles from the scene of pillage, 
bloodshed, and devastation. 

It does indeed furnish matter of amazement to every 
thinking person, how such a‘state of things should so 
long have been suffered to exist; how those who have 
legislated for the affairs of the colony should not long 
ago have seen the imperious necessity, dictated alike by 
reason, justice, and humanity, of exterminating from off 
the face of the earth, a race of monsters, who, being the 
unprovoked destroyers, and implacable foes of her ma- 
jesty’s Christian. subjects, have forfeited every claim to 
mercy or consideration. Denied redress, however, and 
deprived of the power of avenging themselves of the 
wrong under which they have writhed, in utter hope- 
lessness of recovering their property, or even enjoying 
future tranquillity, the border colonists have ut length 
thrown off the yoke of their allegiance; and whilst 
seeking out for themselves an asylum in other lands, are 
now retorting upon our allies the “injuries they have so 
long sustained at home. 

My visit to Moselekatse, and subsequent return by the 
hitherto unexplored route of the Vaal river, afforded me 
opportunities of observing the proceedings beyond the 
boundary, of these voluntary exiles, and of making my- 
self acquainted with their position in relation to the nu- 
merous native tribes, by which they are surrounded, 
Neither being correctly understood, I shall endeavour, as 








briefly as possible, to trace their steps from the com- 
mencement of the emigration. 

Weary of the insecurity of their homes, several of 
the frontier farmers, who had heard much of the soil 
and capabilities of Port Natal, resolved to decide for 
themselves on the accuracy of these reports, and form- 
ing a large party, with ten or twelve wagons, proceeded 
to explore the country. So well pleased were they with 
what they saw, that they formed a determination of lo- 
cating themselves in that neighbourhood, and returned 
forthwith for their families, when the breaking out of 
the last Kafir war obliged them to postpone the execu- 
tion of their design. 

Shortly after the conclusion of hostilities, the first 
party of actual emigrants, consisting of about thirty 
families, left the colony under the guidance of an Al- 
bany farmer, named Louis Triechard. Being desirous 
of eluding the Kafir tribes, they proceeded across the 
Great River in a northeasterly direction, skirting the 
mountain chain which divides Caffraria from Bechuana 
Land; with the intention, when, they ‘had cleared it, of 
turning to the eastward, and guining the neighbourhood 
of Port Natal. ‘The features presented by this barrier 
are rugged and forbidding in the extreme; they have 
the appearance of innumerable pyramidical hills thiown 
together in the most grotesque and disorderly manner ; 
one peak jutting beyond, or soaring above the other, as 
though precluding the possibility of any human foot, 
much less any wheeled vehicle, from passing over; and, 
from the imperfect knowledge possessed by the wan- 
derers, of that section of Southern Africa, the geography 
of which is still veiled in considerable obscurity, they 
were led by the course of the mountains far beyond the 
latitude of Port Natal, and found themselves, about the 
end of May, 1836, in a fertile but uninhabited waste, 
lying between the 26th and 27th parallels of south lati- 
tude, on the eastern banks of the large and beautiful 
river, noticed in a former part of this narrative, which 
flows sluggislily through a level tract in a northeasterly 
direction, and is said to join the Oori, or Limpopo, and 
discharge its water into the Bay of Delagoa. 

From this point, in order to reach the unoccupied 
country about Natal, it would have been necessary to 
traverse the whole length of Dingaan’s dominions, a 
journey fraught with difficulties of the most formidable 
kind, and opposed by a climate of the most destructive 
character. And, as the newly discovered country was 
abundantly watered, abounding in game, and affording 
a!l the materials requisite for building, the further pro- 
gress of the emigrants was for the present discontinued. 


The example thus set by Louis Triechard was speedi- 
ly followed by many of his countrymen. Numerous 
parties were formed on the frontier by the border colo- 
nists, who, with their families and flocks, crossed the 
Great River, and dived into the very depths of the wil- 
derness, with no very clear idea perhaps of what their 
ultimate destination was to be, but yet firmly determined 
to abandon their native hearths for ever, and to fix their 
future residence in some distant land. For the sake of 
obtaining pasturage for their numerous herds, and in 
opposition to the advice of the missionaries through 
whose stations they passed, by whom they were warned 
of the imminent risk that they would incur from the 
native tribes, they scattered themselves heedlessly along 
the luxuriant banks of the Likwa or Vaal river, witb 
the design of remaining until the country in advance 
should be explored, and their plans digested and ar- 
ranged. 

About the end of May, two parties, headed by J. 8. 
Bronkhorst and H. Potgeiter, left the emigrant camp for 
the purpose of exploring the country to the northeast- 
ward, They visited Louis Triechard at the Zout-pans- 
berg, or Salt-pan-hill, and penetrated sixteen days’ jour- 
ney beyond, through a lovely, fertile, and unoccupied 
country, until they arrived within six days’ journey of 
Delagoa Bay, where they met with two sons of the no- 
torious Conrad Buys, living amongst a friendly tribe of 
natives, whom, from a peculiarity ig the nasal promi- 
nence, they dignified with the appellation of “ knob-nosed 
Kafirs.” Returning hence by a nearer route, with the 
account of their success, and of the discovery of a land 
flowing with milk and honey, they found their camp to- 
tally deserted, and the ground strewed with the mutilated 
bodies of their friends and relations! The migratory 
farmers had been attacked three days before, by Mosele- 








katse, and twenty-eight of their number had been butch- 
ered. 

It will have been seen, from the foregoing pages, that 
the countiy over which this powerful and despotic prince 
claims sovereignty, is of great extent, and is bounded on 
the south by the Likwa, or Vaal river, one of the two 
principal branches of the Gareep. From that direction * 
he had been repeatedly attacked by Jan Bloem, a ‘noto- 
rious and often successful freebooter, and by other lead- 
ers of predatory bands of Griquas, who had scoured his 
territories, and swept away his cattle. In 1831, it has 
been shown he was last attacked by a strong commando 
of Barend Barend’s Griquas, who succeeded in obtain- 
ing possession of the whole of the Matabili herds; and, 
all the regular warriors of Moselekatse being absent at 
the time on an expedition to the northward, the ruin of 
the tribe had nearly been accomplished. Owing, how- 
ever, to a want of proper precaution on the part of the 
invaders, they were signally defeated by a mere handful 
of irregulars, who attacked them during the night, and 
ere the day dawned, had slaughtered the greater part of 
them. 

Since that occurrence, Moselekatse had pubticly and 
positively prohibited any trader or traveller from visiting 
him, or entering his territories from that quarter; whilst, 
to guard against the inroads of his enemies, strong 
armed parties were frequently sent to scour the country 
watered by the Likwa. But, on the other hand, he de- 
clared his willingness to receive as friends those visiters 
who migkt find it convenient to approach him by way of 
Kuruman, or New Litakoo, having the most implicit 
confidence in Mr. Moffat, the enlightened missionary at 
that station, through whose assistance only they could 
effect an entrance. 

Can it be wondertd at, under these circumstances, 
that Moselekatse should have viewed with a jealous and 
suspicious eye, the sudden advance of so formidable a 
body of strangers from the forbidden quarter, to the 
very borders, if not actually within the confines, of his 
territories 1 Without so fair a pretext as their open de- 
fiance of his commands afforded him, would it have been 
surprising that the temptation afforded by the fat flocks 
and herds of his new, opulent, and very unceremonious 
neighbours, should have induced the despot to impart a 
lesson which might ineulcate the necessity of at Jeast 
propitiating him with presents, which are known to be 
the only sure road to the friendship: or good offices of a 
savage? ‘Towards the close of August, a commando, 
consisting of about five hundred Matabili warriors, was 
despatched from Mosega for this very purpose. On their 
way to plunder the emigrants, who were encamped in 
scattered detachments along the Vaal river, they acci- 
dentally fell in with Stephanus Erasmus, who had been 
on a hunting expedition still farther to the northward, 
and was then on his return to the colony by the forbid- 
den route. Arriving at his wagons in the evening with 
one of his sons, and finding them surrounded by a host 
of armed savages, he precipitately fied to the nearest 
emigrant camp, about five hours’ ride on horseback from 
his own, where, having succeeded in persuading a party 
of eleven farmers to accompany him, he returned to- 
wards the spot. On the way thither they were met by 
the barbarians, whose impetuous onsets obliged them to 
seek refuge within the encampment. A severe struggle 
ensued, but the enemy were finally repulsed with great 
slaughter, and the loss, on the part of the farmers, of 
only one man named Bronkhorst. 

This was, however, but the prelude to a more bloody 
tragedy. A party of the Matabili soldiers had in the 
mean time detached itself from the main body, and 
fallen upon nine other wagons that were assembled at a 
distance from the principal camp. ‘The wagons were 
saved, but the greater part of the flocks and herds were 
carried off, and twenty-four persons massacred—viz. 
Barend Liebenberg, sen., Stephanus, Hendrick, and Ba- 
rend Liebenberg, jun., Johannes de Toit, an English 
schoolmaster named M*Donald, Mrs. H. Liebenberg, 
Mrs. de Toit, four children, and twelve black servants, 


Six days after this catastrophe, Erasmas’s curiosity 
prompted him to ascertain the fate of his family and 
property. Proceeding to the spot, he found the bodies 
of his five black slaves, and could distinguish the wheel- 
tracks of his five wagons going in a northerly direction. 
Two of his sons, and a youth named Carel Kruger, had 
been taken prisoners, and it was afterwards ascertained, 
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that having attempted to effect their escape, they were 
mercilessly put to death on their way to the king. 


—_——— 
CHAPTER Xi. 
Emigration of the Border colonists concluded. 


Almost immediately after this disastrous occurrence, 
being rejoined by the parties that had proceeded to ex- 
plore the northeast country, the migratory farmers fell 
back about four days’ journey from their first position to 
the south side of the Vaal river, and encamped near 
the embouchure of the Donkin—one of its principal 
tributaries, called by the natives the Nama-Hari. Here 
they remained in blind and fancied security, without 
taking any steps towards an amicable understanding with 
the king, until the end of October. They had scarcely 
recovered from the confusion into which they had been 
thrown by the first attack, when, to their great conster- 
nation, they received intimation of the near approach of 
another and far more formidable body of Moselekatse’s 
warriors. Retreat being impossible, they sedulously ap- 
plied themselves to fortifying their position. They drew 
up their fifty wagons in a compact circle, closing the 
apertures between and beneath them with thorn bushes, 
which they firmly lashed with leathern thongs to the 
wheels and disscl-booms ;* and constructing within the 
enclosure so formed, a smaller one for the protection of 
the women and children. These arrangements hastily 
completed, they rode forth to confront the enemy, whom 
they presently met in number about five thousand on 
their march towards the camp, when some skirmishing 
took place, in which several of the Matabili were slain. 
It has already been remarked that their principal wea- 
pon is a short spear, or assagai, termed wnkonto, which 
is not thrown, as with the Kafir tribes, but used for stab- 
bing, for which purpose they rush in at once upon their 
opponents. Terrible as is this mode of fighting to un- 
warlike nations, it is calculated to effect little against 
muskets in the hands of cavalry. Their numbers and 
impetuosity, however, rendering it impossible to keep 
them from the wagons, the farmers retired within the 
enclosure, where, by the time their guns were cleansed, 
they were furiously assailed by the barbarian horde, who, 
with savage yells and hideous war-cries, poured down 
like locusts upon the encampment. Closing around the 
circle, and charging the adattis with determined resolu- 
tion, again and again did they endeavour to break 
through the line, or clamber over the awnings of the 
wagons. Dealing however with men whose lives were 
the stake, their attacks were as constantly repelled. Re- 
peated volleys of slugs and buck-shot, discharged at 

arm’s length from the heavy bores ci the besieged, 
ploughed through their crowded ranks— 


«“ Even as they fell, in files they lay, 
Like the mower’s grass at the close of day, 
When his work is done on the levell’d plain; 
Such was the fall of the foremost slain.” 


A desperate struggle of fifteen minutes terminated in 
their discomfiture. Hurling their javelins into the en- 
closure, they retired in confusion over the heaps of slain, 
leaving upwards of one hundred and fifty of their num- 
ber dead or disabled on the field. 

In this affair, which took place on the 29th October, 
Nicholaas Potgeiter and Piet Botha were killed behind 
the stockade, and twelve other farmers were severely 
wounded. The assault was led in person by Kalipi, 
Moselekatse’s principal captain, and most confidential 
counsellor. Although shot through the knee, he con- 
trived to make good his retreat, nor did he retire empty- 
handed ; the whole of the flocks and herds of the emi- 
grants, amounting to six thousand head of cattle, and 
forty-one thousand sheep and goats, being swept away 
by the barbarians, and safely conducted to Kapain. 
Remounting their horses, the farmers took advantage of 
the retreat of their savage foes, to add a few more to the 
list of slain, until the sun descending below the horizon, 
let drop the curtain upon the scene of carnage. 

This second gentle hint on the part of his majesty had 
the desired effect. A portion of the farmers remained 
with the wreck of the late flourishing camp, whilst others, 
with all possible baste, conveyed the women and children 
to the Rev. Mr. Archbell’s missionary station at Thaba 


* Wagon-poles. 


Uncha; whence, having procured fresh oxen, the whole 
party fell back, and encamped near the sources of the 
Modder river. Here their numbers were shortly rein- 
forced by a strong detachment of emigrants under the 
guidance of Gert Maritz, a wealthy and ambitious 
burgher, from Graaf Reinet, who soon contrived to cause 
himself to be elected governor-general. At this period 
the number of wagons assembled near the populous 
Barolong village of ‘haba Uncha, amounted to about 
two hundred and fifty, and the number of souls may be 
estimated at above eighteen hundred. 

Maritz’s first step, after assuming the reigns of govern- 

ment, was to assemble a force for the purpose of retalia- 
ting upon the Amazooloo monarch the injuries that the 
emigrants had received at his hands; but for which, in 
truth, they had alone to thank their own obstinacy and 
improdence. On the 3d of January, 1837, a commando, 
consisting of one hundred and seven Dutch farmers, forty 
of Peter David’s mounted Griquas, and sixty armed 
savages on foot, left haba Uncha on their march to 
invade Moscelekatse’s country, under the guidance of a 
warrior, who, having been taken prisoner in the affair of 
the 29th October, durst never again present himself be- 
fore his royal master. Keeping considerably to the 
westward of north, they crossed the head of the Hart 
river, and struck into the Kuruman road—by this mas- 
terly manceuvre approaching the Matabili from the very 
quarter whence they were least prepared to expect an 
attack. A lovely and fertile valley, bounded on the north 
and north-east by the Kurrichane mountains, and in 
form resembling a basin of ten or twelve miles in circum- 
ference, contained the military town of Mosega, and fif- 
teen other of Moselekatse’s principal kraals, in which re- 
sided Kalipi, and a large portion of the fighting men. 
To this spot were the steps of the emigrant farmers 
directed. As the first streaks of light ushered in the 
eventful morning of the 17th of January, Maritz’s little 
band suddenly and silently emerged from a pass in the 
hills behind the houses of the American missionaries ; 
and ere the sun had reached the zenith, the bodies of 
four hundred chosen Matabili warriors, the flower of 
barbarian chivalry, garnished the blood-stained valley of 
Mosega. Nota creature was aware of the approach of 
danger, and the entrance of a rifle-ball by one of the bed- 
100m windows, was the first intimation received by the 
missionaries of the impending onslaught. One of their 
domestics, Baba, the converted Bechuana, who, it will 
be remembered, accompanied the author to the king’s 
residence in capacity of interpreter, being mistaken for a 
Zocloo, was hotly pursued to the river, into which he 
plunged, hippopotamus-like, and narrowly escaped anni- 
hilation by counterfeiting death, after three bullets had 
whistled past his protruded head. So perfect were the 
military dispositions which the information afforded by 
the captive had suggested, that the valley was completely 
invested, and no avenue of escape remained. ‘The 
Matabili flew to arms at the first alarm, and bravely 
defended themselves, but were shot like sparrows as fast 
as they appeared outside of the inclosure, nor did they 
succeed in perforating the leathern doublet of a single 
Dutchman. But the star of Moselekatse was still in the 
ascendant. At the time of this successful attack he was 
residing at Kapain, fifty miles farther to the northward ; 
and Kalipi, having singularly enough been summoned 
thither only the day before, escaped the fate of a large 
proportion of his brave but unfortunate followers. 
Had Maritz followed up the advantage thus gained, 
and marched at once upon Kapain, Moselekatse could 
not possibly have effected his escape. Inflated by the 
recent success of his arms, the despot was basking in 
the sunshine of security, little dreaming of so sudden an 
invasion. Strack at that moment, another blow would 
have completed the work of destruction, and left the 
emigrants to pursue their pilgrimage in safety. Blind, 
however, to the obvious course they should have pur- 
sued, and content for the present with what they had 
achieved, the boors secured seven thousand head of cat- 
tle, and the wagons that had been taken irom Erasmus, 
with which they immediately set out on their return, by 
forced marches; and, accompanied by the American mis- 
sionarizs, who, whilst they reasonably dreaded the sum- 
mary vengeance of the exasperated savage, had now no 
further field for their labours—arrived in a few days at 
Thaba Uncha, without molestation or pursuit on the part 
of the Matabili. 





Magical indeed was the effect which the news of this 


victory produced upon the Dutch colonists. It fanned 
the smouldering embers of the epidemic into a flame, and 
caused the rage for emigration to burst forth and spread 
like wild-fire. ‘The promise of land unlimited, and of 
relief from taxation, tempted hundreds whose remote- 
ness from the border had smothered the incentives which 
actuated the original projectors of the scheme. Another 
class, who, like the bat in the fable, had been prudently 
watching the turn that affairs would take, now openly 
avowed their abhorrence of the English rule, and freed 
themselves from its trammels. Some having yielded to 
the claims of relationship, went because their kinsmen 
had gone; others to gratify their ambition, their love of 
adventure, or passion for a nomadic life; and not a few 
from a natural desire to participate in the loaves and 
fishes. For several weeks the whole of the frontier line 
was in a state of ferment and commotion, and large 
caravans were daily to be seen hurrying across the border, 
and flocking to the standard of their expatriated country- 
men. In the month of April, Piet Retief, a gallant and 
distinguished field-cornet of the Winterberg, who, witha 
very large cavalcade, was encamped at a distance from 
Maritz, was induced, after much entreaty and persuasion, 
to accept the office of governor and commander-in-chief 
—a post which he was eminently qualified to fill, and to 
which he was elected by the unanimous voice of the 
united emigrants. He appointed subordinate officers, 
enacted wholesome laws, and ratified treaties which had 
already been concluded with the neighbouring native 
chiefs, the principal of whom are Sikonyela, king of the 
Mantatees; Moshesh, chief of the Basuto; Moroko, 
chief of the Barolongs at Thaba Uncha; Tauani, chief 
of the remnant of the Baharootzi ; and Peter David, cap- 
tain of the Lishuani Bastards. This last, it will be re- 
membered, is the father of Truéy the Griqua maid, and 
the successor of Barend Barends, whose exploits have 
already been sung. One and all are the deadly enemies 
of Moselekatse, ready to take up arms against him on the 
slightest reverse of his fortune. 

These arrangements completed, the emigrants once 
more advanced towards the scene of their former mis- 
fortunes, and in May last (1837), upwards of one thou- 
sand wagons, and sixteen hundred eflicient fighting men, 
with their wives, families, and followers, were assembled 
near the confluence of the branches of the Vet Riviére. A 
commando, consisting of five hundred farmers, was pre- 
paring te march on the Ist June, for the purpose either 
of arranging matters with the king, or completely sub- 
verting his power. This done, their march towards 
Louis Triechard’s camp will be resumed—there the cor- 
ner stone of their city is to be laid, and a New Amster- 
DAM will rear its head in the very heart of the wilderness. 

Such, in a few words, is the history of the emigration 
of the border colonists—an event which, while it has 
materially weakened the northeastern frontier, has kin- 
dled a flame in the interior which can be only quenched 
with blood. The place vacated by every Dutch farmer 
will doubtless be speedily filled by an industrious peasant; 
and when the colony shall have recovered from the first 
shock, it will probably be found not to have suffered from 
the change. Yet, taking a political view of this impor- 
tant feature in the colonial history, it cannot but appear 
extraordinary that so large a body of disaffected subjects, 
from what cause soever their discontent may have arisen, 
should have been permitted to detach themselves from 
their allegiance, and cross the frontier in open defiance of 
existing laws—taking with them their slaves, and forcibly 
entering the territories ofan ally, for the avowed purpose 
of establishing themselves in a position where they might 
shortly become the most formidable of our enemies. 
Fortunately, however, many and insuperable obstacles 
are arrayed against the success of their scheme. The 
golden opportunity of crushing the formidable viper in 
their path is gone; and Moselekatse, having gained wis- 
dom from the past, is not likely to be assailed a second 
time with success. No sooner had the tidings of his 
disastrous defeat at’ Mosega reached the ears of his here- 
ditary foe Dingaan, than the Zooloo tyrant despatched an 
army with orders to complete what the emigrant farmers 
had, in his eyes, so laudably begun. Already harassed 
by a long march, in the course of which they had suf- 
fered the severest privations, the invaders were promptly 
met by the Matabili, and routed with terrible slaughter. 
Taking advantage of the confusion, a band of vagabond 
Griquas and Korannas slunk, jackal-like, into the Ama- 





zooloo territories from the westward, and were actually 
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in full retreat with a considerable booty in cattle, when 
they too were overtaken by a party of the Matabili war- 
riors, and utterly. destroyed. ‘Thus badgered and worried 
on all sides, the Lion of the North will'not again be found 
sleeping; and granting that the superior strength of the 
emigrants enables them eventually to despise his oppo- 
sition, their situation will still be far from enviable. Shut 
out from Natal, as a sea-port, by their remote location 
from the coast; and excluded from the advantages of 
Delagoa Bay by the jealousy of the Portuguese, their 
supplies, more especially of ammunition, must necessarily 
be extremely limited. By an old colonial law, the transit 
of gunpowder across the border is contraband, and by a 
Jate Act of Parliament, offences committed within the 
25th parallel of south latitude have been rendered capi- 
tally cognisable. ‘Their horses must speedily perish by 
the epidemic already described, and thus precluded from 
hunting they will become solely dependent for support 
upon domestic resources. Admitting that intestine dis- 
sensions have not already caused a division, the necessity 
of obtaining pasturage for their numerous herds will 
shortly compel them to break up into small parties ; and 
want of water, the curse of unhappy Africa, will couple a 
similar contingency without any attempt at culiivation. 
Thus situated, the isolated, ammunitionless emigrant will 
fall an easy prey to the lurking and predatory savage— 
repenting, when it is too late, of the folly that induced 
him to resign himself to the hazards of so wild an adven- 
ture. 

Much then, as these deluded exiles have already suf- 
fered, and deluged as their path has already been with 
blood, even they can form at present but a very inade- 
quate conception of the dangers and difficulties with 
which their undertaking is fraught. Hemmed in on one 
side by Moselekatse, who will never lose sight of the 
past, but, tiger-like, will watch his opportunity of revenge, 
with unceasing and savage vigilance; and on the other 
hand by Dingaan, who cannot fail to regard their obtru- 
sion with more than his wonted jealousy and suspicion ; 
surrounded, too, by a whole host of marauders, who, 
whatever they may pretend to the contrary, are ever on 
the alert to enrich themselves at the expense of their 
more opulent neighbours, the position of the migratory 
farmers can hardly be said to be improved by the step 
they have taken. They have cast off the yoke of a 
government which they felt burthensome, and whilst they 
flourish, are thie judges and avengers of their own cause. 
But to an unprejudiced observer, their path would seem 
strewed with difficulties, and beset with perils. Thus 
far their course has been. marked with blood, and with 
blood must it be traced to its termination, either in their 
own destruction, or in that of thousands of the native 
population of Southern Africa. 


— 
APPENDIX, 
Order. FERZ.* 
Genus. Frtts. 


1, Felis Leo. TheLion. Leuew of the Cape Colo- 
nists. Tao of the Maiabili and Bechuana. 


Adult male about three feet eight inches high at the 
shoulder, and less at the rump. Extreme length usually 
about ten feet six inches. Tail three feet long, tufted 
with black hair at the extremity. Earsround and black. 
Five toes on the fore feet, four on the hind. Claws re- 
tractile, each concealed by a tuft of blackish hair. Hair 
on the body and extremities short, of a tawny yellow 
colour, darker on the back, and lighter on the belly. The 
upper parts of the head, the chin, neck, shoulders, and 
belly, covered with long shaggy hairs forming a copious 
mane. The colour varying between tawny, brown, and 
black, according to the age of the animal. A black spot 
at each corner of the mouth. Whiskers strong and white. 
Eyes yellow. Lioness smaller, and without any appear- 
ance of a mane. 

Inhabits variously ; usually found amongst reeds in 
open plains. Gregarious, and very common. 

2. Felis Leopardus. The Leopard. Tiger of the 

Cape Colonists. 
thes With few deviations, I have followed the classifica- 
tion adopted by Dr. Smith, in his copious “ African 
Zoology.” The descriptions have all been drawn up 
from numerous specimens killed by myself. 
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Adult male about two feet seven inches high at the 
shoulder, and seven feet six inches in extreme length. 
Claws retractile. Chin, neck, breast, belly, and insides 
of extremities,’ white. ‘The rest varying in different 
specimens between tawny, fulvous, and reddish brown, 
irregularly marked with spots of black, which vary greatly 
in number, size, and appearance, at different ages or 
seasons. ‘Tail about three feet eight inches long, ringed 
with black. Whiskers strong and white. Eyes yellow. 

Female similar, but smaller. 

Inhabits thick coverts. Monogamous, or solitary. 


3. Felis Jubata. The Hunting Leopard. Luipaard 
of the Cape Colonists. ’Nquane of the Bechuana. 


Sizes of both sexes about that of a greyhound. Body 
slender; legs very long; claws semi-retractile. Belly 
and insides of extremities white; the rest pale yellow, 
studded with small round black spots, large on the back 
and outside of thighs. Hair of the upper part of the 
neck and withers rather long, forming a small mane. 
A black stripe on the ears, and another from the corners 
of the eyes to the angle of the mouth. Tail annulated 
with black and white bars, and tipped with white. 

Inhabits open places. Not common. 


Genus. Hymna. 


4. Hyena Crocuta. The Spotted Hyena. 
the Cape Colonists. Impeese of the Matabili. 


Height at the shoulder of both sexes about two feet 
six or eight inches; much less at the rump. Extreme 
length about five feet ten inches. Feet with four toes; 
nails not retractile. Head short, and very broad; muzzle 
and nose black. Lower part of the head, throat, belly, 
and inner surfaces of the extremities, dingy white. Gene- 
ral colour of the other parts fulvous brown, irregularly 
blotched with circular black spots. Tail sixteen inches ; 
the lower two-thirds of its length furnished with long 
black hairs, forming a tassel. Hair on the back of the 
neck and withers long, forming a reversed mane. Both 
sexes furnished with a glandular pouch below the tail. 

Very common every where. 


Wolf of 


5. Hyena Fusca. The Fuscous Hyena. Strand 


Wolf of the Cape Colonists. 


Usual height at the shoulder about two feet four inches; 
much jower behind. Extreme length about four feet ten 
inches. Hair very long and shaggy on the upper parts 
of the neck, back, and tail. General colour reddish gray, 
brindled with brown and black stripes and spots. Ex- 
tremities yellowish, with deep black, transverse bands. 
Tail twelve inches; black, with red hairs towards the 
tip. 

Female similar. 

Less abundant than the preceding, but common. 


6. Hyena Venatica. The Wild Dog. Wild Hond 


of the Cape Colonists. 


Height at the shoulder under two feet; rather lower 
behind. Length about four feet three inches. Form 
slight; muzzle pointed. Ground colour of the hair sandy 
bay, or ochreous yellow, irregularly blotched and brindled 
with black and variegated spots of exceedingly irregular 
shape. Face, nose, and muzzle black. Tail bushy like 
that of a fox, divided about the middle by a black ring, 
above which the colour is sandy, and below white. 

Hunts in large organised packs. 


Order. PACHYDERMATA. 
Genus. ELeruas. 


7. Elephas Africanus. The African Elephant. Oli- 
phant of the Dutch Colonists. Maclou of the Matabili. 


Male attains the height of twelve feet at the shoulder; 
droops behind. Extreme length between eighteen and 
nineteen feet. Skin black, rough, and nearly destitute of 
hair. Tail short, tufted at the end. Head rounder, 
forehead more convex, and ears much larger than in the 
Asiatic Elephant. The latter extremely flat, reaching to 
the legs, and overlapping each other on the top of the 
neck. Five toeson all the feet. Tusks arched; between 
eight and nine feet in length, and weighing one hundred 
pounds. Female upwards of eight feet ; usually provided 
with tusks about four feet in length Mamme two, 
placed between the fore legs, ‘ 

Solitary or gregarious in large troops. Common in 
the extensive plains and forests of the interior. 





Genus. Hiprororamtus. 


8. Hippopotamus Amphibius. 'The Hippopotamus. 
Sea Cow, or Zeekoe of the Cape Colonists. Imfooboo 
of the Matabili and Kajirs. 

Between four and five feet high at the shoulder, and 
from ten to eleven feet long. Body ponderous and 
shapeless; legs very short, terminating with four toes. 
Head thick and square, muzzle broad; eye very small, 
placed in a prominence ; ears small, round, and approxi- 
mated. The upper incisors and canine teeth greatly 
developed; the latter forming tusks. Skin rough, hard, 
and very thick : entirely destitute of hairs, a few scattered 
bristles on the lips, ears, and tail, excepted. General 
coiour pinkish brown, with freckles on the flanks and 
belly.. ‘Tail twelve inches. 

Female smaller. Mamme two. 

Amphibious. Inhabits the rivers and lakes of the 
interior. 


Genus. Svs. 
The Wild Hog. Bosch Vark of 


9. Sus Larvatus. 
the Cape Colonists. 


Height at the shoulder about two feet four or five 
inches. Extreme length between five and six feet. Four 
toes on all the feet, the two middle ones only touching 
the ground. Nose elongated, and cartilaginous. Canine 
teeth very strong; those of the upper jaw projecting 
horizontally, those of the lower, upwards. A tuberculous 
excrescence, covered with coarse hair, upon the chaffron. 
Colour dirty brown. Bristles very long, especially on 
the neck and back. ‘Tail slightly tufted, and upwards of 
a foot in length. Mamme twelve. 

Gregarious. Inhabits the plains and forests. 


PuascocuZznvs, 


10. Phascocherus Africanus. The African Boar. 
Viacke Vark of the Cape Colonists. Ingooloob of the 
Matabili. 

Height at the shoulder about two feet six inches. 
Extreme length, six feet two inches. Colour reddish 
brown. The top of the head, upper part of the neck, 
shoulders, and back, covered with long rigid bristles; 
those on the top of the head diverging, like the radii of a 
circle. Canine teeth very large and long, and directed up- 
wards. Head extremely large, and muzzle very broad. 
A large fleshy wen bebind each eye, and a prominent 
warty excrescence on each side of the muzzle, between 
the eye and tusks. Eyes smalland sinister. Tail tufted 
with bristles; twenty inches in length, straight and thin. 

Gregarious. Inhabits the plains and forests. 


Genus. 


RaINocERos, 


The African Rhinoceros. 
Chukuroo of the Ma- 


Genius. 


11. Rhinoceros Africanus. 
Rhbinaster of the Cape Colonists. 
tabili. 

Upwards of six feet high at the shoulder, and above 
thirteen feet in extreme length. Body very robust and 
clumsy. Legs short and small, each with three toes. 
Head long and large. Eyes small and lateral. Snout 
hooked, and resembling that of a tortoise; armed with 
two horns* on the muzzle, placed one behind the other ; 
the anterior usually from one to two feet long; the pos- 
terior generally small, but capricious—in some specimens 
attaining the same, or nearly the same length. Ears 
pointed and approximated, placed on the neck. Skin 
naked ; very thick, rugous, and knotty, but without plaits 
or folds. Colour brownish black. Tail about two feet 
long, laterally compressed at the end, and furnished with 
a few bristles. 

Female similar, but smaller. 
common in the interior. 


Mamme two. Very 


12, Rhinoceros Sinusus. The White Rhinoceros, 
Witte Rhinaster of the Cape Colonists. Chicore of the 
Matabili and Bechuana. 


Six feet six or eight inches high at the shoulder, and 
above fourteen in extreme length. Head four feet long. 
Muzzle truncated, upwards of eighteen inches in breadth ; 
furnished with two horns placed one behind the other as 
in the last species; the anterior robust at the base, taper- 





* The horns of no two specimens of this animal that 
came under my observation were exactly the same. Dis- 
ease or accident not unfrequently renders the anterior 
horn the shorter of the two. 
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ing, and about three feet in Jength; the posterior a mere 
excrescence, five or six inches long. Ears pointed and 
approximated, placed on the neck. A square hump im- 
mediately behind them. Eyes very diminutive and late- 
ral. Legs short and straight, terminating in three toes. 
Tail about three feet long, compressed and bristled at the 
extremity. Hide very rough and knotty, extremely thick, 
with folds and plaits about the neck. Colour varying ; 
usually dirty brownish white. 

Female similar, but smaller. Mamme two. 
common in the interior, after passing Kurrichane. 


13. Equus Zebra. The Zebra. Wild Paard of the 
Cape Colonists. 


About four feet high at the shoulder, and eight fect 
two inches in extreme length. Shape light and symme- 
trical. Legs very slender. Feet small, terminating in a 
solid hoof. Head lightand bony. Ears and tail asinine ; 
the latter blackish, about sixteen inches long, and tufted 
at the extremity. Ground colour of the hair white. The 
whole of the body, neck, head, and legs, covered with 
narrow black bands, wider or closer together ; the upper 
ones connected with the dorsal line, but not extending 
over the belly, or inside of thighs. Mane erect and 
bushy, alternately banded white and black. Two trans- 
verse black bands on the ears. Brown stripes on the 
face terminating in a bay nose. A bare spot a little 
above the knee on all four of the legs. 

Female with two inguinal mamme. 


Very 


Gregarious. Found within the Cape Colony. Inha- 
bits mountainous regions only. 
14, Eguus Burchellii. Burchell’s Zebra. Bonti 


Quagga of the Cape Colonists. 
uana and Matabili. 

Four feet six inches high at the shoulder, and eight feet 
six inches in extreme length. Body round. Legs 
robust. Crest arched and surmounted by a standing 
mane, five inches high, banded, black and white. Ears 
and tail equine ; thé latter thirty-five inches long, flowing 
and white. Muzzle black. General ground colour of 
the head, neck, and body, sienna, capriciously banded 
with black and deep brown transverse stripes forming 
various figures and unconnected with the dorsal line, 
which widens towards the croup. Belly and legs pure 
white. Bare spots above the knees on the inside. 

Female an udder with four mamme. 

Inhabits the plains of the interior beyond the Gareep 
in immense herds. 


Peechey of the Bech- 


15. Equus Quagga. The Quagga. 
Cape Colonists. 


About the height of Burchell’s Zebra, but of a more 
robust form. Ears and tail equine, asin the preceding ; 
the former marked with two irregular black bands. Crest 
very high, surmounted by a standing mane banded al- 
ternately brown and white. Colour of the head, neck, 
and upper parts of the body, reddish brown, irregularly 
banded and marked with dark brown stripes, stronger 
on the head and neck, and gradually becoming fainter 
until lost behind the shoulder. Dorsal line broad; belly, 
legs, and tail, white. 

Still found within the Cape Colony. Inhabits the 
open plains south of the Vaal River in immense herds, 


Order. RUMINANTIA. 
Genus. CAaMELOPARDALIS. 


16. Camelopardalis Giraffa. The Giraffe. Kameel 
of the Cape Colonists. Intootla of the Matabil. 


Tn stature the tallest of mammiferous animals. Adult 
male twelve feet high at the shoulder, and eighteen at 
the crown of the head. Legs slender, seven feet in 
length. Feet terminating in a divided hoof. No suc- 
centorial hoofs. Body short. Withers elevated,a scanty, 
upright, rufous mane extending along the whole neck. 
Back oblique. ‘ail thirty-four inches long, terminating 
in a tuft of bristly black hair about the same length, 
which reaches to the hocks. Head light and tapering, 
thirty-four inches long; provided with osseous pendun- 
cles (common to both sexes) covered with a hairy skin, 
and terminating in a tuft of black hair. A tuberculum 


on the chaffron. No muzzle. Upper lip entire. Eyes 
large and melting. No lachrymary sinus. Ears pure 
white, and ample. Callosity on the breast. Tongue 


very long, pointed, and flexible. General colour deep 
sienna, with large angular ferruginous spots, variously 
2 


' like the radii of a circle. 


disposed over the whole; each spot darker in the centre. 
Belly and cheeks white, with dark blotches. 

Female sixteen or seventeen feet in height at the 
crown, of a dirty white colour, with pale ferruginous 
spots as in the male. Mamme four. 

Gregarious in small troops. Inhabits the great plains 
of the interior. 


Genus. Bos. 
17. Bubulus Caffer. The Cape Buffalo. Buffel of 
the Cape Colonists. ’Neaat of the Matabili. Bokolo- 


kolo of the Bechuana, 


Adult male about five feet six inches high at the shoul- 
der, and upwards of twelve feet in extreme length. 
Structure very powerful. Body ponderous. Neck short. 
Breast and shoulder deep, and slightly dewlapped. Back 
straight and hunchless. Limbs short and solid, termi- 
nating in a divided hoof, which is nearly circular. Suc- 
centorial hoofs very long. ‘Tail three feet long, termi- 
nating in a tuft of coarse black hair, which reaches 
below the hocks. Head short, and small in proportion 
to the animal’s bulk. Eyes small and sinister, over- 
shadowed by rough and ponderous dark coloured horns, 
nearly in contact at the base, spreading horizontally, and 
turned upwards and inwards at the tips, which measure 
about four feet between. Hide bluish black, and naked, 
with exception of a few distichous bristles. No lachry- 
mary sinus. Muzzle bovine, square, and naked. 

Female similar, but smaller, with smaller and more 
vertically disposed horns. An udder with four mamme. 

Still found within the colony. Inhabits the plains 
and forests of the interior in large herds, 


Genus. CaToBLEPAs. 


18. Catoblepas Gnoo. The Gnoo. Wilde Beest of 
the Cape Colonists. Gnoo of the Hottentots. Impa- 
toomo of the Matabili, 

Adult male upwards of four feet high at the shoulder, 
nine feet in extreme length. General contour very mus- 
cular, and exhibiting great energy. Head large and 
square. Muzzle large, spread out, and flattened, with 
narrow linear nostrils. Above the muzzle is situated a 
conspicuous tuft of black bristling hairs, radiating late- 
rally, and resembling a blacking brush. A tuft of simi- 
lar hair beneath each eye, concealing a gland which 
distils a viscous humour. Eye wild and fiery. Ears 





short and pointed. White bristles surrounding the eye, 
Numerous white bristles on 


‘the upper lip. Horns broad, and approximated at the 


Quagga of the | 
- | advancing from the skull, they taper out sideways over 
. the eyes, and uncinate up into a pointed hook, sweeping 


base; furrowed upon the summit of the head; scarcely 


‘ with a regular curve, and producing a sinister and sus- 


: picious aspect. 





Shoulder deep. Neck thick, and much 
arched. Body round. A pillow of fat on either haunch. 


- Legs slender and long. A full vertical mane on the 


neck, composed of wiry white hairs. A bushy black 
beard on the under jaw and throat; and a bush of full 
black hair between the fore legs, extending some dis- 
tance along the belly. Tail equine, white, and reaching 
to the ground. General colour of the hair deep brown. 
Hoofs pointed, blue-black. 

Female similar, but slighter. Base of horns less 
approximated. An udder with four mamme. 

Very gregarious. Abundant on the plains south of 
the Vaal River. 


19. Cutoblepas Gorgon. The Brindled Gnoo. Blauw 
Wilde Beest of the Cape Colonists. Kokoun of the 
Bechuana and Matabili. 


Adult male about four feet six inches high at the 
shoulder, and nine feet eight inches in extreme length. 
Withers very elevated. Neck not arched. Nose aqui- 
line, and covered with coarse black hair. Muzzle broad 
and square: bare, with large hanging nostrils. Horns 
black, placed horizontally on the head ; the points turned 
upwards, and then acutely inwards ; a few rugosities at 
the base.’ “A long flowing mane on the neck, extending 
beyond the withers. Chin covered with a copious bristly 
black beard, descending down the dewlap to the breast. 
Tail black, flowing, and reaching to the heels. Ears 
small and pointed. Eyes very high in the head. A 
large glandulous naked spot, of an oblong form, below 
each eye, distilling a viscous humour. Legs slender. 


obscure streaks or brindles. Four or five cross streaks 
on each arm. 
Female precisely similar, but on a smaller scale. 
Gregarious. Inhabits the plains beyond the Orange 


River in vast herds. 


Genus. Damatts. 


20. Boselaphus Oreas.* The Impoofo. 
the Cape Colonists. Impoofo, or Pooffo of the Bechu. 
ana and Matabili. 

Adult male six feet six inches high at the shoulder, 
and about twelve in extreme length. Facial line straight, 
Muzzle broad. Forehead square, covered with a cluster 
of strong wiry brown hair, margined on either side by a 
yellow streak, commencing above the eyes, and nearly 
meeting half way down the face. Horns placed on the 
summits of the frontals; about two feet long, massy, and 
nearly straight, with a ponderous ridge ascending in a 
spiral direction nearly to the tips. Proportions of the 
body like those of a bull. Neck very thick. Shoulders 
very deep. Larynx very prominent. A broad deep 
dewlap, fringed with long wiry brown hair, descending 
to the knees. A crest of bristles from the forehead, 
passing upwards and recurrent along the edge of the 
neck. Legs short. Hind quarters very large. ‘Tail 
two feet three or four inches long, with a large tuft of 
coarse brown hair. Hide black. Hair very short. Gene- 
ral colour rufous dun, or ashy gray tinged wi'h ochre, 
A muzzle. No suborbital sinus. 

Female smaller and slighter, with longer and more 
slender horns. No dewlap, but a tuft of hair on the 
larynx. Colour redder. An udder with four mamme. 

Gregarious. Inhabits the open plains of the interior 
in vast herds. 


21. Strepsiceros Koodoo. The Kvodoo. Eechlon- 


gole of the Matabili. 


Adult male upwards of five feet high at the shoulder; 
above nine feet in extreme length. Horns bulky and 
compressed, having an anterior ridge, which forms with 
them two complete spiral circles: the tips turned out, 
wards and forwards; length about three feet; colour 
brown; the tips black with a white point. Chaftron 
straight. Muzzle very broad. Ears oblique, very broad, 
and pointed at the tips, of a light brown colour. Neck 
thick. Withers elevated. Dewlap anteriorly square. 
Forehead black. A white line passing over the orbits 
unites on the chaffron. Three white spots on either 
cheek below the eye. Chin white bearded. A long 
fringe of variegated black and white hair on the dewlap, 
and a standing mane on the neck and withers. General 
colour of the hair a buff-gray or sky: blue, marked with 
a white line along the spine, and intersected by five or 
six transverse lines running downwards to the belly, and 
four more over the croup. Buttocks white. Legs ru- 
fous below the knees. Tail two feet long, rufous, edged 
with white, tapering to a point, and black at the tip. No 
suborbital sinus. An entire moist muzzle. 

Female slighter, hornless, and with fewer and fainter 
white markings. Has an udder with four mamme. 


Gregarious. Still found within the Colony. Inhabits 
thickets and wooded hills. 
22. Acronotus Caama. The Caama. Hartebeest 


of the Cape Colonist. Intoosel of the Matabili, Caama 
of the Bechuana. 

Adult male about five feet high at the withers, and 
nine in extreme length. Shoulders very elevated, and 
head very large and long. ‘The whole animal made up 
of triangles. Horns placed upon a high ridge above the 
frontals, very close at the base; robust, divergent, and 
again approximating so as to form a lozenge, with dov- 
ble flexures strongly pronounced, turned forwards, and 
the points backwards, with several prominent knots on 
the anterior surface. A black spot at their base, above 
the forehead, continued behind, and terminating in front 
of the ears. A black streak down the nose, commen- 
cing below the eyes, and terminating at the nostrils. 
Chin black. A narrow black stripe down the back of 
the neck. A black streak on the fore leg commencing 
about mid shoulder; another down the hind leg com- 
mencing about the middle of the buttock. A triangular 





* The Bastard Eland of the Cape Colonists (Bose- 
laphus Canna) is doubtless identical with B. Oreas, 





General colour dirty dun, or sepia gray, variegated with 


and cannot be considered a distinct species. 
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spot of white immediately above on each buttock, and a 
white spot above each eye. Tail reaching to the hocks, 
covered with posteriorly directed black hair. General 
colour bright sienna, with a deep red cast. A half muz- 
gle. No suborbital sinus, but a mucous discharge. 
Eyes fiery red. ? 

Female similar, but smaller, with more slender horns. 
Mamme two. 

Inhabits the plains of the interior beyond the Orange 
River, in immense herds. 


The Sassayby. Bastard 
Sassabe of the Ma- 


23, Acronotus Lunata. 
Hartebeest of the Cape Colonists. 
tabili and Bechuana, 


Adult male four feet six inches high at the shoulder, 
four feet at the croup. Eight feet two inches in extreme 
length. Horns robust, about twelve inches long, placed 
on the summit of the frontals, turning outwards, and 
forming two crescents with the points inwards; marked 
with from twelve to fifteen incomplete annuli. Neck 
short. Body rather bulky. Legs slender. Withers 
very elevated. Head long, narrow, and shapeless. Facial 
line straight. A dark streak from between the horns to 
the nose. Ears fawn colour, nine inches long. Gener- 
ral colour deep blackish purple-brown above, fulvous 
beneath. A dab of slate colour extends from the middle 
of the shoulder to the knee; and another from the mid- 
dle of the flank to the hock, outside. A band of the 
same colour passes across the inside of both fore and 
hind legs, upon a fulvous ground. Lower part of the 
legs, deep fulvous. Tvail twenty-two inches long, rufous, 
and covered with posteriorly directed black hair. Rump 
fawn colour. Eyes fiery red. A half muzzle, and very 
indistinct lachrymary perforation. 

Female precisely similar, but smaller, with more slen- 
der horns. Mamme two. 

Gregarious. Inhabits the country of the Bechuana 
in considerable herds. 


ANTELOPE. 


The Sable Antelope. Un- 
Unknown to the Matabili. 


Genus. 


24. Aigocerus Harrisi. 
described by Naturalists. 


Adult male four feet six inches high at the shoulder; 
nearly nine feet in extreme length. Horns thirty-seven 


inches over the curve; placed immediately above the |- 


eyes; flat, slender, sub-erect, and then strongly bent 
back scimitarwise ; at first gradually diverging, and then 
running parallel to each other; three-fourths annulated 
with about thirty strongly pronounced incomplete rings, 
more rigid on the edges, but chiefly lost on the outside 
of the horn; the remaining one-fourth, smooth, round, 
slender, and pointed. Head somewhat attenuated to- 
wards the muzzle, and compressed laterally. Carcass 
robust. Withers elevated. Neck broad and flat. Hoofs 
black, obtuse, and rather short. Hair close and smooth. 
General colour of the coat, intense glossy black, with an 
occasional cast of deep chestnut. A white streak com- 
mencing above each eye continued by a pencil of long 
hairs covering the place of the suborbital pouch (of 
which cavity no trace is to be found,) and then running 
down the side of the nose to the muzzle, which is en- 
tirely white ; the same colovr pervading the throat and 
one half of the cheek. Ears ten inches long; narrow, 
tapering, and pointed; white within, lively chestnut 
without, with black penciled tips. A broad half cres- 
cent of deeper chestnut at the base of each ear, behind. 
A small entire sharp black muzzle. A copious standing 
black mane, somewhat inclined forwards, five and a half 
inches high, extending from between the ears to the 
middle of the back. Hair of the throat and neck longer 
than that of the body. Belly, buttocks, and inside of 
thighs, pure white. A longitudinal dusky white stripe 
behind each arm. Fore legs jet black inside and out, 
with a tinge of chestnut on and below the knees. Hind 
legs black, with a lively chestnut patch at and below the 
hock. Tail black ; long hair skirting the posterior edge, 
terminating in a tuft which extends below the hocks, 

Female smaller than the male, with smaller but simi- 
larly shaped horns. Colour deep chestnut brown, verging 
upon black. 

Very rare. Gregarious in small families. Inhabits 
the great mountain range which threads the eastern por- 
tion of the Matabili country. 

3 


25. Aigocerus Equina.* The Roan Antelope. Bas- 
tard Gemsbok of the Cape Colonists. Etak of the 
Matabili. 


Adult male about five feet high at the shoulder, and 
nine in extreme length. Horns very robust, about two 
feet in length, strongly bent back scimitarwise, and nearly 
parallel; with from twenty-five to thirty prominent rings, 
more remote from the orbits, and extending to within | 
about four inches of the points. Face and head hoary 
black, with a large white streak before and behind each 
eye, formed of a pencil of long hairs. A white spot 
between the horns, and a white muzzle. Ears of asinine 
dimensions, fourteen inches long, pointed, and the tips 
bent back very eccentrically. Tail descending to the 
hocks, slender, black, and tufted. Hair coarse, loose, and 
undulating ; mixed red and white, forming a roan. Be- 
neath the throat longer and whiter. Neck furnished 
with a stiff upright mane, terminating at the withers. 
A half muzzle. No suborbital sinus. 

Female similar, but hornless)5 Mamme two. Gre- 
garious in small families or herds, but rare. Inhabits 
the elevated ridges near the source of the Vaal river. 

26. Aigocerus Ellipsiprymnus. The Water Buck. 
Phitomok of the Matabili. 


Adult male four feet six inches high; nearly nine 
feet in extreme length. Horns upwards of thirty inches; 
upright, curved forwards and sometimes inwards, but al- 
ways diverging; of a whitish green colour; the first 
third slightly compressed ; the other two-thirds nearly 
cylindrical ; very strongly annulated along the front and 
outside to within six inches of the points. Face deep 
brown. Forehead, base of horns, and behind the eyes, 
tufous. A ‘white patch on the throat. Under lip and 
muzzle white. A white streak before each eye, and a 
white elliptical band encircling the tail. Ears round 
and large ; white inside, brown without. General colour 
of the hair grayish brown; in texture coarse, and re- 
sembling split whalebone; shorter on the body, but on 
the neck long and reversed, having the semblance of a 
mane. Hide black. Legs dark brown. Tail brown 
and tufted, not quite reaching to the hocks. A muzzle. 
No suborbital indent. 

Female precisely similar, but hornless. Mamme two. 

Gregarious. Found only on the banks of rivers near 
the tropic, the Limpopo and Mariqua, especially. 


27. Oryx Capensis. The South African Oryx. Gems- 
bok of the Cape Colonists. Kookaam of the Matabili 
and Bechuana. 


Adult male three feet ten inches high at the shoulder ; 
ten feet in extreme length. Horns upwards of three 
feet long; straight, or very slightly bent; horizontal, 
divergent, and tapering to the points; the lower part 
annulated with from twenty-five to thirty rings. Eyes 
high in the head. Black space between the base of the 
horns descending in a streak down the forehead ; an- 
other passing through the eyes to the corner of the 
mouth, connected by a third which runs round the head 
over the nose; a fourth passes from the base of the ears 
under the throat completing the appearance of a head- 
stall; the rest of the head white. Ears round; white 
with black edging. General colour of the coat vinous 
buff. The breast, belly, and extremities, white. A tuft 
of bristly black hair on the larynx, and: the latter edged 
with black. A mane reversed; and a black list stripe 
from the nape of the neck along the back, widening an- 
gularly over the croup, and terminating in a bushy black 
tail, three feet long, which sweeps the ground. A broad 
black bar across the elbow, passing along the flank, and 
ending in a wide angular space on the thigh above the 
hocks ; and a black spot upon each leg between the knee 
and fetlock. Nose ovine. No suborbital sinus. 

Female similar, with longer horns, An udder with two 
mamme, 

Gregarious. Principally found in the Karroo, or in 
the open plains of Namaqua land. 

28. Gazella Euchore. The Spring Buck. Spring- 
bok of the Cape Colonists. 'T'sepe of the Matabili and, 
Bechuana, 








_* If the Blue Antelope (Aigocerus Leucophza) «wer 
did exist, it is now extinct. I am disposed to rega rd it 
as a variety of the Roan Antelope, and Daniell’s Tak. 








haitze (A. Barbata) is probably so too. 





Adult male about two feet eight inches high at the 
shoulder, and two feet ten at the croup. Extreme length 
about four feet ten inches. Head and face white, re- 
sembliag a lamb’s. Horns black, lyrate, robust, with 
about twenty complete rings; the tips turned inwards, 
and generally forward or backwards. General colour of 
the hair yellow dun, with a white croup consisting of 
long hairs which can be erected or depressed at pleasure. 
Belly, throat, and inside of limbs, white, separated from 
the dun by a broad rich chestnut band along the flanks ; 
another along the edges of the folds of the croup; and a 
streak from the back of the horns through the eyes to the 
nose. A truly ovine nose, Small indistinct lachrymary 
sinus. Ears long, attenuated, and dirty white. Eyes 
very large, dark, and expressive. Tail eight inches long ; 
white, with a tuft of posteriorly directed black hairs. 

Female similar, but smaller, with very slender horns, 
and few indistinct annulii Mamme two. 

Scattered over the plains in countless herds. 


29. Gazella Albifrons. The White-faced Antelope, 
Blesbok of the Cape Colonists. Nunni of the Bechuana, 


Adult male three feet high at the shoulder, and six feet 
three inches in extreme Jength. Head long and narrow. 
Muzzle broad. Horns from twelve to fifteen inches in 
length, white, very robust.at the base; divergent, with 
ten or twelve semi-annuli on the anterior side. A patch 
of chocolate-coloured hair at the base of the horns, di- 
vided by a narrow white streak, which suddenly widens 
between the eyes to the whole breadth of the face, down 
which it passes tothe nose. Ears rather long and white. 
Sides of the head and neck deep purple chocolate. The 
back and shoulders hoary bluish-white, as if glazed. 
Flanks and loins brown. Belly white. Legs brown 
outside, white within. Croup and chest rufous. Tail 
reaching to the hocks; seventeen inches long, with much 
posteriorly directed brown and whité hair. Linear nos- 
trils. Very indistinct muzzle. Small circular lachry- 
mary perforation. 

Female precisely similar, but slighter, less vividly 
coloured, and with more slender horns. Mamme two. 

Very gregarious. Inhabits the plains south of the 
Vaal river in immense herds. 


30. Gazella Pygarga. The Pied Antelope. Bonte- 
bok of the Cape Colonists. 


Rather larger than the preceding. Head long, nar- 
row, and shapeless, with a very broad muzzle. Horns 
fifteen inches long; black, divergent, erect, very robust 
at base, with ten or twelve incomplete annuli, broken in 
the middle and striated between. Forehead and face 
white, as in the Blesbok. Ears long and reddish. Sides 
of the head, neck and flanks, deep purple brown. Back 
blush lilac, as if glazed. Legs perfectly white from the 
knees and hocks downwards. Belly and inside of thighs 
white, and a large white patch on the croup. Tail reach- 
ing to the hocks ; white above, with a tuft of posteriorly 
directed black hairs. Small detached lachrymary per- 
foration. Linear nostrils. Very indistinct muzzle. 

Female precisely similar, but on a slighter scale, with 
more slender horris. Mamme two. 

Gregarious. ‘Still found in Zoetendal’s V’ley, near 
Cape L’Agulhas, Common in the interior. 


31. Antelote Melampus. The Pallah. Rooye-bok 
of the Cape; Colonists. Pallah of the Matabili and 
Bechuana. 


Adult male about three feet three or four inches high 
at the s!aoulders, and six in extreme length. Very high 
on the legs. Horns about twenty inches in length, 
ascentjing obliquely upwards, outwards, and backwards; 
and midway at an obtuse angle, obliquely inwards and 
forvvards; black, coarsely arnulated and striated between 
for, about two-thirds of their length; the tips smooth. 
Fars round, seven inches long, tipped with black. Tail 
‘thirteen inches long; pointed white, with a dark brown 
streak down the middle. Colour of the head, neck, and 
upper part of the body deep fulvous. Sides and hinder 
parts yellow dun. Belly white. A dark brown streak 
down each buttock.- A dark spot in place of spurious . 
hoofs, which do not occur in this species. A large 
cushion of brown hair between the hock and fetlock, A 
white spot before each eye. A dark spot between the 
horns. No trace of asuborbital sinus. Small bare space 
for a muzzle. 
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Female similar, but hornless. 
and full. Mamme two. 

Gregarious in small families or herds. Inhabits the 
banks of rivers chiefly in the Bechuana country. 


32. Tragelaphus Sylvatica. The Bush Buck. Bosch- 
bok of the Cape Colonists. 

Adult male about two feet eight inches high, and five 
feet two inches long. Form elegant; somewhat reced- 
ing from the typical structure of true antelopes, and 
assuming that of the goat. Horns about twelve inches 
long ; erect, spiral, and sublyrate; marked with an abso- 
lete ridge in front, and one in rear; black, and closely 
wrinkled at the base; points a little bent forward. Gene- 
ral colour brilliant chestnut, black above, marked with a 
narrow white streak along the spine; two whitespots on 
each cheek; several on the flanks, and two on each fet- 
lock, Inside of thighs and chin white. Forehead deep 
sienna. A broad naked black band encircling the neck 
as if worn off by a collar. Tail nine inches long ; 
brown above, white beneath. Ears large and round. 
Moist naked muzzle. No lachrymary opening. 

Female similar, but without horns. Mamme four. 

Monogamous or solitary. Inhabits the forests on the 
sea coast. 


33. Redunca Eleotragus. The Reit Buck. Reit- 
bok of the Cape Colonists. Inghalla of the Matabili. 


Adult male about two feet ten inches high at the 
shoulder, and four feet ten inches long. Hornsten or 
twelve inches long; advanced beyond the plane of the 
face; divergent, and regularly curved with the points 
forward; wrinkled at the base, and annulated with obso- 
lete rings in the middle. Ears six inches. Tail ten 
inches long. General colour of the coat ashy gray, tinged 
with ochre, beneath white; hair of the throat white and 
flowing. A small muzzle, and imperfect suborbital 
opening. 

Female similar, but smaller, and hornless. 
four. 

Gregarious in small families, or solitary. Resides va- 
riously, principally among reeds. 


34. Redunca Lalandii. The Nagor. 
bok of the Cape Colonists. 

Adult male two feet cight inches high at the shoulder, 
and five feet in length. Horns about six inches long, 
approximating at base, sub-erect, nearly parallel, and 
hooked forward at the point, with five or six semi-annuli 
striated between. Legs, head, and neck, tawny. Chin 
and lower parts white. Body fulvous brown, with acast 
of purple. The hair long, loose, and whirling in various 
directions. Tail ten inches, gray, with long white hair 
along the edges. Muzzle small. Suborbital opening 
barely perceptible. 

Female similar, but hornless. 
amongst rocks in small troops. 


Mamme 


Rooye Rhee- 


Mamme four. Found 


The Rhee Buck. Rhee- 
Peeli of the Bechuana 


35. Redunca Cupreolus. 
bok of the Cape Colonists. 
and Matabili. 

Adult male two feet five inches at the shoulder, and 
about five feet in length. Body very slender. Neck 
long. Head small, and ears pointed. Horns about nine 
inches in length; straight, slender, vertical, and pointed, 
with from ten to fifteen rings at the base. Hair very soft 
and villous, resembling wool. General colour whitish 
gray, with a cast of buff; beneath white. Tail about 
five inches; gray, tipped with white. Muzzle naked and 
moist. Suborbital perforation low down, but distinct. 

Female similar, but smaller, without horns. Mamme 
four. : 

Found within the colony in small troops, amongst hills 
and rocks. 


36: Redunca Scoparia. The Ourebi. 
Cape Colonists. Subokoo of the Matabili. 


Less than two feet high at the shoulder, and abo ut 
four in extreme length. Very slight. Horns four ot 
five inches long; black, round, and nearly vertical : 
wrinkled at the base, with four or five annuli in the mid- 
dle. A white arch above the eyes. Tail short and 
black. General colour pale tawny ; beneath white ; long 
white hair under the throat; fulvous tufts below the 
knees. A small muzzle. Lachrymal opening well deve- 
loped. 


Ditto of the 


Eye very large, soft, : 


| of adhering to the steep sides of smooth rocks, 


Mamme 


Female similar, but smaller, and hornless. 
four. 
Found in grassy plains, usually in pairs. 


37. Oreotragus Sallatrix. The Klipspringer. Ditto 
of the Cape Colonists. ; 

Adult male about twenty-two inches high at the shoul- 
der, and thirty-six in extreme length. Tail three inches 
long. Form square and robust. Head short and broad. 
Horns about four inches long; round, distant, vertical, 
but slightly inclined forwards; obscurely wrinkled at the 
base, and annulated in the middle. Legs robust. Pas- 
terns very rigid. Each hoof subdivided into two seg- 
ments, and jagged at the edges, so as to give it the power 
Fur very 
thick and long ; hard, brittle, and spirally twisted; ashy 
at base, brown inthe middle, yellow at the tips, forming 
an agreeable olive. Suborbital sinus conspicuous, Muz- 
zle pointed and small. 

Female hornless, in other respects resembling the male. 
Mamme two. 

Common in the colony. Inhabits rocks and precipices, 
in pairs. 

38. Tragulus Rupestris.* The Steenbuck. Steen- 
bok of the Cape Colonists. Eoolah of the Matabili. 


About twenty inches high at the shoulder, twenty-two 
at the croup, and thirty-five in length. Head short and 
oval. Snout pointed. Muzzle black, ending in a point 
upon the ridge of the nose. Horns vertical, parallel, and 
nearly straight; four inches in length, slender, round, 
and pointed, with one or two rudiments of wrinkles at 
the base. Ears large, round, and open. Tail barely an 
inch long, having the appearance of a stump, beyond 
which the hair does not protrude. General colour rufous, 
with occasiona!ly a cast of brown or crimson. Belly 
white. Groin naked and black. No accessory hoofs. 
Pasterns very rigid. A detached suborbital sinus. 

Female similar, but without horns, Mamme four. 

Monogamous or sulitary. Inhabits the bushes of high 
ground. Common in the colony. 


39. Tragulus Melanotis. The Grysbok. Ditto of 
the Cape Colonists. 


Adult male from twenty to twenty-two inches high at 
the shoulder, and about thirty-six in length. Head very 
broad and short. Snout obtusely pointed. Horns about 
three and a half inches long; smooth, round, slender, 
and vertical, or slightly inclining forwards. Ears round, 
open, and broad. Colour deep chocolate red, intermixed 
with numerous single white hairs; beneath rufous. A 
black horse-shoe on the forehead. Detached suborbital 
sinus, and small muzzle. 

Female similar, but hornless)s Mamme two. 

Monogamous or solitary. Common in the colony, 
among the wooded tracts along the sea-coast. 


40. Cephalopus Mergens.t ‘The Duiker. Duikerbok 
of the Cape Colonists. Impoon of the Matabili. 


Adult male about two feet high at the shoulder, and 
three feet eight inches in extreme length. Horns four 
inches long, approximated, somewhat reclining, bending 
outwards, with a longitudinal ridge on the front travers- 
ing four or five annuli on the middle, but not traversing 
the wrinkles of the base. Forehead covered with a 
patch of long bright fulvous hair. A dark streak on the 
chaffron. Three dark striz on each ear inside. A dark 
streak down the front of the legs, terminating in a black 
féetloek, as if booted. Colour various; usually cinereous 
olive above, and white beneath. Tail eight inches long, 

lack, tipped with white. Spurious hoofs scarcely deve- 
loped. A long suborbital slit down the side of the face, 
and a small naked muzzle. 

Female similar, with very small horns, completely 
concealed by long rufous hair. Mamme four. 

Solitary or monogamous. Common in the colony, 
especially along the coast, among bushes. 


41. Cephalopus Cerula. The Slate-coloured Ante- 
lope. Blauwbok and Kleenebok of the Cape Colonists. 











* The Viackte Steenbok (Tragulus Rufescens), and the 
Bleekbok (T. Pediotragus) appear to be merely varieties 
cf this Antelope, and not distinct species. 

+ Cephalopus Burchellii would appear to be a variety 
on,'y Of this cpecies, of which no two specimens are exactly 


alik. ©. 





Adult male about fifteen inches high, and twenty. 
eight inches long. Head very long and pointed, with a 
spacious muzzle, resembling a rat’s both in shape and 
expression. A bare spot round the eyes. Lars short 
and round, like a rat’s. Horns black, conical, reclined, 
slightly turned inwards and forwards, two inches in 
length, cloself and strongly annulated, General colour 
dull brownish, buff, or mouse colour, above ; beneath 
whitish. Legs and rump rufous. Tail two inches long, 
dark above, white beneath. No suborbital sinus, but a 
suborbital sack lower down, marke] by a lengthened 
streak upon the cheek. 

Female similar, but hornless, and more diminutive. 

Solitary. Inhabits the forests along the sea-coast. 


—— 


Jnuodectgston. 


BY JOSEPH C. NEAL, 


“ An obstinate temper is very disagreeable, particularly in a 
wife ; a passionate one very shocking in a child; but for one’s 
own particular comfort, Heaven help the possessor of an irreso- 
lute one!—Its day of hesitation—its night of repentance—the 
mischief it does—the misery it feels!—its proprietor may well 
say, ‘ Nobody can tell what [ suffer but myself!’ ” 


We know not to whom the remarks above quoted are 
to be attributed, but every observer of human actions 
will acquiesce in their justice. ‘There are few misfor- 
tunes greater than the pussession of an irresolute mind, 
Other afflictions are temporary in their nature; the most 
inveterate of chronic diseases leaves the patient his hours 
of comfort; but he who lacks decision of character must 
cease to act altogether before he can be released from the 
suffering it occasions. It is felt, whether the occasion 
be great or small, whenever there is more than one 
method of arriving at the same end, and it veers like a 
girouette at the aspect of alternatives. One can scarcely 
go so far as the poet, who quaintly says: 


“ Tt needs but this, be bold, bold, bold ; 
Tis every virtue told— 
Honour and truth, humanity and skill, 
The noblest charity the mind can will.” 


But the lines are pregnant with meaning. The curse 
of indecision impedes the growth of virtue, and renders 
our best powers comparatively inoperative. 

It would certainly be the parent of interminable con- 
fusion if all men were qualified to lead in the affairs of 
the world. The impulse to direct and to command is 
almost irrepressible. He who is born with it instinctively 
places himself at the head of a movement, and clutches 
the baton of authority as if it had been his plaything 
from infancy. Even in the sports of childhood, the con- 
trolling and master spirit of the merry group is to be de- 
tected at a glance; and, if three men act together for a 
day, the leading mind discovers and assumes its place. 
The inferior in mental power sink rapidly to their appro- 
priate station; the contemplation of an emergency tends 
to convince them that they are incompetent to head the 
column, and, although they may grumble a little, they 
soon fall quietly into the ranks. It, therefore, would not 
answer if all men had that self-reliance and that iron 
will which are the essential ingredients in the composi- 
tion of a leading mind. The community would be bro- 
ken up into a mob of generals, with never a soldier to 
be had for love or money. There would be no more 
harmony extant than there is in the vocal efforts of 8 
roomful of bacchanalians, when each man singeth his 
own peculiar song, and hath no care but that he may be 
louder than his boon companions, Our time would be 
chiefly spent in trying to disprove the axiom, that when 
two men ride a horse one must ride behind. Each pony 
in the field would have riders enough; but, instead of 
jogging steadily toward any definite end, he who was in 
the rear would endeavour to clamber to the front, and 
thus a species of universal leap-frog would be the order 
of the day. Great results could not be achieved, for 
action in masses would be a thing unheard of, and the 
nations would be a collection of unbound sticks. 

Yet the cultivation of the energies to a certain extent 
is a matter of import to the welfare and happiness of 
every individual. We are frequently placed in circum- 
stances in which it is necessary to be our own captain- 
general ; and, with all deference to the improving spirit 
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of the time, and to the labours of the many who devote 
themselves to the advancement of education, it must be 
confessed that the energies do not always receive the at- 
tention to which they are entitled. It is true there is 
an abundance of teaching; we can scarcely move with- 
out coming in contact with a professor of something, 
who, in the plentitude of his love for his fellows, pro- 
mises, for the most trifling consideration, to impart as 
much if not more than he knows himself, in a time so 
incredibly short that, if we were not aware of the won- 
der-working power of the high pressure principle, we 
should not believe it; but no one has yet appeared in 
the useful character of a “Professor of Decision” —no 
one has yet thought it a good speculation to teach in 
six lessons of an hour each, the art of being able without 
assistance speedily te make up the mind upon a given 
subject, and to keep it made up, like a well-packed knap- 
sack. There are arithmeticians and algebraists in plenty ; 
but the continent may be ranged without finding him 
who can instruct us how to solve, as Jack Downing 
would express it, a “tuff sum” in conduct, and to act 
unflinchingly upon the answer; and ingenuity has dis: 
covered no instrument to screw the mind to the sticking 
place. Now, although humility may be a very amiable 
characteristic, and deference to the opinions of others a 
very pleasing trait, yet promptness in decision and bold- 
ness in action form the best leggins with which: to scram- 
ble through the thistles and prickles of active life; and 
a professor of the kind alluded to would doubtless have 
many pupils from the ranks of those who have, by virtue 
of sundry tears and scratches, become anxious for a pair 
of nether integuments of that description. At least, he 
might rely upon 


DUBERLY DOUBTINGTON, 


THE MAN WHO COULDN’T MAKE UP HIS MIND. 


« Leah, tell your master dinner’s been waiting for him 
this hour.” 

“He can’t come, mem;—the man’s with him yet, 
mem.” 

“ What man ?” 

“The solumcolly man, mem ;—the man that stays so 
long, and is always so hard to go.” 

Every one who has visiters is aware of the great dif- 
ference among them in the matter referred to by Leah. 
In fact, they may be divided into two classes—visiters 
who are “easy to go” and administer themselves, accord- 
ing to Hahnemann, in homeopathic doses, and visiters 
who are “ hard to go,” and are exhibited in quantity, in 
conformity with regular practice. 

The individual who was guilty of keeping Mr. Edax 
Rerum from his dinner was Duberly Doubtington, a man 
who couldn’t made up his mind—a defect of character 
which rendered him peculiarly hard to go, and made him 
responsible for having caused many to eat their mutton 
cold. It was Juliet who found, 


“ Parting such sweet sorrow, 
That she could say good night till it be morrow ;” 


ind Duberly’s farewells are equally interminable. When 
he has once fairly effected a lodgment, he is rooted to the 
spot. It is as difficult for him to go off, as it frequently 
isfor stage heroes to make their pistols shoot. But, 
though it is hard for him to go, yet he finds it quite easy 
lobe hours in going. By way of preparation, he first 
teaches his hat, and “smooths its raven down.” He 
then lays it aside again for the greater convenience of 
drawing on a glove, and that operation being completed, 
the gauntlet is speedily drawn off that he may adjust his 
side-locks. Much time being consumed in these interest- 
ing preliminaries, he has no difficulty at all in employ- 
ing an additional hour when once fairly upon his legs. 
He discourses over the back of his chair, he pauses at 
the parlour door, he hesitates in the hall, and rallies man- 
fully on the outer steps, The colder the weather the 
nore determined his grasp upon his victim, having de- 
tidedly the advantage over the resident of the mansion, 
it being hatted, coated, and gloved. In this way, indeed, 
he deserves a medal from the faculty for cutting out doc- 
lor’s work, especially in influenza times. 

The straps and buckles of Duberly’s resolution will 
not hold, no matter how tightly he may pull them up, 
ind he has suffered much in the unphilosophic attempt 
0 sit upon two stools. When he starts upon:e race, an 


skirt, and draw him back. ie is, in a measure, Fabian 


in policy. 


and unfinished demonstrations, and he has been aptly 
likened to a leaden razor, which looks sharp-enough, but 
will turn in the cutting. He is in want of a pair of 
mental spectacles ; fof -he has a weakness in the optic 
nerve of his mind’s eye which prevents him, in regarding 
the future, from seeing beyond the nose of the present 
movement. The chemistry of events, which figures out 
ulterior results from immediate combination and instant 
action, is a science as yet unknown to Duberly Doubt- 
ington. He cannot tell what to think; he knows not 
what to do. The situations in which he is placed have 
never occurred to him before; the lights of experience 
are wanting, and he is therefore perplexed in the laby- 
rinth. Like the fabled coffin of Mohammed, he is always 
in a state of  betweenity.” Heis, in short, as a forcible 
writer well observes, one of those unfortunate people who 
seldom experience “the sweet slumber of a decided opi- 
nion.” 

Such is the moral man of Duberly Doubtington, and 


strong. He tries to encourage his heart by cocking his 


tradict the expression of the features it suarmounts. 


his nose is so large and blunt as to lend any thing but a 
penetrating look to his countenance. 


nist ; and his whiskers hang dejectedly down, instead of 
bristling like a chevaux de frise toward the outer angle 
of the eye. ‘The hands of Mr. Doubtington always re- 
pose in his pockets, unwilling to trust to their own means 
of support, and he invariably leans his back against the 
nearest sustaining object. When he walks, his feet 
shuffle here and there so dubiously that one may swear 
they have no specific orders where to go; and so inde- 
finite are the motions of his body, that even the tails of 
his coat have no characteristic swing. ‘They look, not 
like Mr. Doubtington’s coat-tails, but like coat-tails in 
the abstract—undecided coat-tails, that have not yet got 
the hang of any body’s back, and have acquired no more 
individuality than those which dangle at the shop doors 
in Water street. 

Duberly Doubtington was at one time tolerably com- | 
fortable in his pecuniary circumstances. His father had 
been successful in trade, and, of course, thought it un- 
necessary to teach his children to make up their minds 
about any thing but enjoying themselves. This neglect, 
however, proved fatal to the elder Doubtington. 

That worthy individual being taken one warm summer 
afternoon with an apopletic fit, the younger Doubtington 
was so perplexed whether or not to send for a physician, 
and if he did, what physician should be called in— 
whether he should or should not try to bleed him with a 
penknife, and whether it was most advisable to have him 
put to bed up stairs or to leave him upon the sofa down 
stairs,—that the old gentleman, being rather pressed for 
time, could not wait the end of the debate, and quietly 
slipped out of the world before bis son could make up 
his mind as to the best method of keeping him in it. In 
fact, it was almost a chance that the senior Doubtington 
obtained sepulture at all, as Duberly could not make up 
his mind where that necessary business should take place; 
and he would have been balancing the pros and cons of 
the question to this day, if some other person, more 
prompt of decision, had not settled the matter. 

Duberly Doubtington was now his own master. 
There were none entitled to direct, to control, or to ad- 
vise him. He was the Phaeton of his own fortunes, and 
could drive the chariot where he pleased. But, although 
he had often looked forward to this important period 
with much satisfaction, and had theorised upon it with 
great delight, yet in practice he found it not quite so well 
adapted to his peculiar abilities as he thought it would 
be. A share of decision is required even by those who 
are placed beyond the necessity of toiling for bread. The 
disposition of ‘his means frequently called on him to re- 
solve upon a delinite course. 

“T regard it as a very fair investment, Mr. Doubting- 
ton,” said his broker; “ your money is useless where it 
is. 

‘ But, what do you advise 1—under the circumstances, 





weonsidered shade of opinion is sure to catch him by the 





what should I do?” replied Duberly. 


{ «Of course, I don’t pretend to direct. 


He shifts his position continually, and never | 
hazards an attack. His warfare is a succession of feints | 


his physical man betrays traits of indecision equally as , 


beaver a la militaire, but its furry fierceness cannot con- | 
His ; 
eyebrows form en uncertain arch, rising nearly an inch ! 
above the right line of determination, and the button of | 


“His under lip | 


droops as if afraid to clench resolutely with its antago- | 
' chairs at the office of his friend Capias the lawyer, by 


T want no un 
' necessary responsibility. There’s no knowing what may 
happen these slippery times. I think the chance a good 
' one; but make up your mind about it.” 

There are people who talk about making up one’s 
mind as if it were a task as easy as to eat a dinner, or as 
if it were as purely mechanical as driving a nail, or pul- 
ting on a pair of old familiar boots. 

“IT pay that man for attending to my business,” mut- 


' tered Duberly, “ and yet he has the impudence to tell 


me to make up my mind!—That’s the very thing I 
want him to do for me. The tailor makes my clothes— 
Sally makes my bed—nature makes my whiskers, and 
-John makes my fires; yet I must be bothered to make 
up my mind about money matters! I can’t—the greatest 
nuisances alive are these responsibility shifting people; 
and, if some one would tell me who else to get to attend 
to my business, I’d send that fellow flying.” 

Difficult, however, as he supposed it would be, Duber- 
ly at length found a gentleman manager of his pecuniary 
affairs, who never troubled him to make up his mind, 
with what results shall appear anon. 

Duberly could not resolve whether it was the best 
policy to travel first in the old world or in the new, and 
he therefore did neither ; but as time is always heavy on 
the hands of those who have much of it at disposal, and 
as it is difficult to lounge eternally at home, or in the 
street, he slowly established what the Scotish call a 
“howf’ for each portion of the day. In the morning 
he dozed over the newspapers at a reading room; be- 
tween noon and the dinner hour, he lolled upon three 


way of facilitating that individual’s business; the after- 


‘ noon was divided between whittling switches at home 


and riding to some popular resort, where he cut his name 
upon the table. In the evening, if he did not yawn at 
the theatre, he visited some hospitable mansion, where 
the elders were good natured and the juniors agreeable. 
At the house of Mrs, St. Simon Sapsago, a bouncing 
widow, with a dashing son, and a pair of daughters, 
Mr. Duberly Doubtington was invariably well received ; 
for, although he could not make up his mind, he was in 
other respects so “ eligible” that Mrs. St. Simon Sapsago 
was always pleased to see him, and willing that he should 
either listen or talk as much as he liked within her doors. 
Miss Ethelinda St. Simon Sapsago was a very pretty 
girl; and, for some reason or other, comported herself 


| so graciously to Duberly, that, when troubled to form a 


conclusion, he usually asked her advice, and to his great 
satisfaction, was sure {(o receive it in a comfortable, deci- 
sive way. 

“Miss Ethelinda, I’m trying to make up my mind 
about coats; but I can’t tell whether I like bright but- 
tons or not. Nor do I know exactly which are the 
nicest colours. I do wish there was only one sort of 
buttons, and only one kind of colour; the way every 
thing is now, is so tiresome—one s perpetually bothered.” 

So Ethelinda St. Simon Sapsago, with her sweetest 
smile, would give her views upon the subject, to Duber- 
ly’s great delight. In fact, she was his “ eouncil’s con- 
sistory ;” or, as the Indians have it, she was his “ sense- 
bearer,” a very important item in the sum total of one’s 
domestic relations. 

But, though these consultations were very frequent, 
still Duberly said nothing to the purpose, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that every one looked upon it as a “ settled 
thing,” and wanted to know when it was to be. Duberly 
Doubtington, however, never dreamed of matrimony ; or 
if he did, it only floated like a vague mist across the 
distant horizon of his speculative thoughts. He regarded 
it as a matter of course that, at some period or other, he 
should have a wife and children—just as we all expect 
either to be bald, or to have gray hairs, and to die: but 
he shivered at the idea of being called on to make up his 
mind on such a step. He had a faint hope that he 
would be married, as it were, imperceptibly; that it 
would, like old age, steal upon him by degrees, so that 
he might be used to it before he found it out. The con- 
nubial state, however, is not ene into which a Doubt- 
ington can slide by degrees; there is no such thing as 
being imperceptibly married, a fact of which Mrs. and 
Miss St. Simon Sapsago were fully aware, and, there- 
fore, resolved to precipitate matters by awakening Duber- 
ly’s jealousy. 

Ethelinda became cold upon giving her advice on the 
subject of new coats and other matters Indeed wha 
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asked by Duberly whether she did not think it would be 
better for him to curtail bis whiskers somewhat during 
the summer months, she went so far as to say that she 
didn’t care what he did with them, and that she never 
had observed whether he wore huge corsair whiskers, or 
lawyerlike apologies. Duberly was shocked at a defec- 
tion so flagrant on the part of his “sense-bearer.” In- 
sult his whiskers!—he couldn’t make up his mind what 
to think of it. 

But still more shocked was he when he observed that 
she smiled upon Mr. Adolphus Fitzflam, who cultivated 
immense black curls, latitudinarian whiskers, black 
moustaches, with an imperial to match—Fitzflam, who 
made it the business of his life to “do the appalling,” 
and out-haired every body except the bison at the ** Zoo- 
logical Institute.” Duberly felt uncomfortable ; he was 
not in love—at least he had never found it out—but he 
was troubled with a general uneasiness, an oppression, a 
depression, and a want of appetite. “Gastric derange- 
ment,” said the quack advertisements, and Duberly took 
a box of pills: “but one disease,” said the newspapers, 
and Duberly swallowed another box of piils, but without 
relief. Whenever Fitzflam approached, the symptoms 
returned. 

“TI can’t make up my mind ahout it,” said Duberly ; 
“ but I don’t think I like that buffalo fellow, Fitzflam. 
Why don’t they make him up into mattrasses, and stuff 
cushions with whatever’s left ?” 

* * * * 

« Mr. Doubtington, isn’t Augustus Fitzflam a duck ?” 
said Ethelinda one evening when they were left ¢éte-a- 
téte ; “such beautiful hair!” 

«‘ I can’t tell whether he’s a duck or not,” said Duber- 
ly, dryly. “I haven’t seen much more of him than the 
tip of his nose; but, if not a member of the goose family, 
he will some day share the fate of the man I saw at 
Fairmount—be drowned in his own locks.” 

« But he looks so romantic—so pitatical—as if he had 
something on his mind, never slept, and had a silent sor- 
row here.” 

“He had better try a box of the vegetable pills,” 
thought Duberly. 

“« Well, I do declare it’s not surprising that so many 
have fallen in love with Adolphus Fitzflam,” and Miss 
Ethelinda St. Simon Sapsago breathed a scarcely per- 
ceptible sigh. 

Duberly started—his eyes were opened to his own 
complaint at once, and somehow or other, without making 
up his mind, he hurriedly declared himself. 

« Speak to my ma,” faintly whispered Miss Ethelinda 
St. Simon Sapsago. 

“To-morrow,” replied Duberly Doubtington, taking 
a tender, but rapid farewell. 

Duberly was horror-struck at his own rashness, He 
tossed and rolled all night, trying to make up his mind 
as to the propriety of his conduct. He stayed at home 
all day for the same purpose, and the next day found 
him still irresolute. 

“ Mrs. St. Simon Sapsago’s compliments, and wishes 
to know if Mr. Duberly Doubtington is ill.” 

“No!” 

Three days more, and yet the mind of Mr. Doubting- 
ton was a prey to perplexity. 

Mr. Julius St. Simon Sapsago called to ask the mean- 
ing of his conduct, and Duberly promised to inform him 
when he had made up his mind. 

Mr. Adolphus Fitzflam, as the friend of Julius St. S. 
Sapsago, with a challenge. 

« Leave your errand, boy,” said Doubtington, angrily, 
“ and go.” 

Fitzflam winked at the irregularity, and retreated. 

Duberly lighted a cigar with the cartel, and puffed 
away vigorously. 

«“ What’s to be done 1—marry, or be shot! I don’t 
like either—at least, I’ve come to no conclusion on the 
subject. When I’ve made up my mind, I'll let ’em 
know—plenty of time.” 

No notice being taken of the challenge, Mr. Julius St. 
Simon Sapsago assaulted Mr. Doubtington in the street 
with a horsewhip, while Fitzflam stood by to enjoy the 
sport. There is nothing like a smart external applica- 


tion to quicken the mental faculties, and so our hero 
found it. 

«“ Stop!” said he, dancing @ la Celeste. 

«“ You’re a scoundrel!” cried Julius, and the whip 
cracked merrily. 





: widened, he plumped into the river. 





«Pye made up my mind!” replied Duberly, suddenly 
shooting his clenched fist into the countenance of the 
flagellating Julius, who turned a backward summerset 


over a wheelbarrow. Fitzflam lost his hat in an abrupt 
retreat up the street, and he was fortunate in his swift- 
ness, for, “ had all his hairs been lives,” Duberly would 
have plucked them. 

But, from this moment, the star of Duberly Doubting- 
ton began to wane. The case of Sapsago versus Doubt- 


| ington, for breach of promise of marriage, made heavy 


inroads upon his fortune. His new man of business, 
who took the responsibility of managing his money 
affairs without pestering him for directions, sunk the 
whole of his cash in the Bubble and Squeak Railroad and 


* Canal Company, incorporated with banking privileges. 


Doubtington, therefore, for once was resolute, and turned 
politician ; and in this capacity it was that he called upon 
Mr. Edax Rerum for his influence to procure him an 
office. He still lives in the hope of a place, but, unluck- 
ily for himself, can never make up his mind on which 
side to be zealous until the crisis is past and zeal is use- 
less. 

His last performance was characteristic. Having 
escorted the Hon. Phinkey Phunks to the steamboat, the 
vessel began to move before he had stepped ashore. 
He stood trembling on the brink. “ Jump, you fool!” 
said a jarvey.—* ‘Take keer—it's too fur !”’ said a news- 
paper boy. ‘The advice being balanced, Doubtington 
was perplexed, and, making a half step, as the distance 
He was fished out 
almost drowned, and, as he stood sireaming and wo-be- 
gone upon the warf, while other less liquid patriots earn- 
ed golden opinions by shouting, “ Hurrah for Phunks !” 
imagination could scarcely conceive a more appropriate 
emblem of the results of indecision than that presented 
by Duberly Doubtington, a man who, had it been left to 
himself, would never have been in the world at all. 
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How to get on, 


* Aultant vault Phomme comme il s’estime.”—RaBELals. 

“ Beaucoup d’orgueil et peu de science en faut il plus, pour ne 
douter de rien ?”—Henr1 Tx o1s. 

“We'll do more, Sempronius, we’ll not deserve it.’—CatTo 
remodeled. 

There are two roads to success in life, either of which, 
if pursued with frankness, may lead a long way. The 
one runs through a perfect knowledge of self; the other 
through a blind ignorance alike of one’s own weaknesses 
and powers. Horace, in his simplicity, preferred the 
former; recommending his readers to ascertain the 
strength of their shoulders before they engage in any 
enterprise, and to abstain from undertaking what is 
manifestly beyond their capability. In the literal sense 
of the words, this is certainly good advice; for the laws 
of dynamics are thoroughly uncompromising, and beat 
those of the Medes and Persians for obstinacy out and 
out. But figuratively speaking, we much prefer the op- 
posite-plan, the improved method of modern times; for 
he who is very nice in his calculation of possibilities, 
rarely gets on iike he who dashes at all in the ring. 
The reason is obvious: in society, none but the lowest 
classes work with their own shoulders; and the inade- 
quacy of their. reward speaks for itself. Putting the 
hewers of wood, and the drawers of water out of the 
question, every man’s strength depends much less on 
what he can do himself, than on what he can persuade 
others to do for him; and hence springs the immense 
value of capital in commercial matters, where the jin- 
gling of two pieces of coin has more persuasive energy 
in setting men in motion than all the oratory that has 
cajoled the world, from the days of Adam to this pre- 
sent 1839, of intellect-marching celebrity. . 

On the Horatian rule, as we have said, much may be 
done; but then it must be under conditions of no com- 
mon occurrence. A knowledge of the guid valeant hu- 
meri, when properly applied to conduct, certainly does 
beget in the agent that sort of confidence which imposes 
on others, and predisposes the world to second his efforts, 
or at least indisposes it to making resistance, by render- 
ing it pretty clear that opposition will in all probability 


be vain. Nay, what is of infinitely greater importance 
to success, the consciousness of power, which is founded 
on self-knowledge, not only imposes on others, but bears 
the man himself along, over innumerable obstacles, and 
makes him see in the resistances of society fresh mo. 
tives for perseverance and increased energy. It was thus 
that Columbus was enabled first to induce others to 
countenance a project in which they did not themselves 
very confidently believe ; and, afterwards, to master the 
reluctance of his crew to persevere, when hope had all 
but left them; and it was thus that Beaumarchais suc. 
ceeded in getting his revolutionary “ Marriage of Figaro” 
played in defiance of Louis XVI. and his court, simply 
by persuading himself and every body else that he would 
do so. 

The knowledge of our possessing that within us, 
which is equal to the emergency, valuable as it is, in di- 
recting our efforts into the proper channel, is infinitely 
more effective to success, by this its influence on others, 
which hurries public opinion along, exerting a positive 
dominion over the volitions of all. Either of them alone, 
may raise~a great name, or at least produce material 
triumphs very flattering, and very desirable; but the 
two combined lead to the highest eminences of fame, 
carrying the Wellingtors through their long struggles 
to victory upor victory ; enabling the Brunels to per- 
fect their tunnels, and the Rothschilds to round off their 
millions, There is, however, this slight drawback, this 
discount to be taken into consideration, on adopting se'f- 
knowledge as the basis of conduct, namely, that the 
requisite power must be there. Wellingtons, and Bru- 
nels, and Rothschilds, are not of every-day creation; 
and self-knowledge is of very little avail to raising a 
fortune, when it only teaches us that we are good for 
nothing. For all practical purposes, therefore, it is a 
principle little to be depended on. To the majority of 
mankind, this taking of intellectual stock is but a de- 
monstration of a limited capital; and instead of encou- 
raging them to push their business, is no better thana 
quiet invitation to sell off at an immense “ sacrifice” (in 
shop-keeping parlance) and retire. Where ignorance is 
bliss, we are told that it is folly to be wise; and there 
can be no doubt that the general prevalence of an exuag- 
gerated estimate of self, is the result of a merciful dis- 
pensation, which, by blinding blockheads to their own 
incapacity, carries them very frequently through diffi 
culties under which, if their eyes were open, they would 
infallibly succumb. 

If. the road, then, through self-knowledge leads, in a 
few rare cases, to the greatest successes, that through 
self-sufficiency leads to the greatest number of every- 
day advancements, ‘There is, as every one knows, two 
species of courage, one arising in a full sense of the 
danger to be encountered, and of our own power of en- 
countering it; and another in a brutal insensibility to 
consequences, a bullheadedness which shuts its eyes, 
and butts with all its might and main. The one is the 
proper virtue of the commanding officer, the other the 
animal impulse of the common soldier; but both alike 
carry their men over the same field to the same victory. 
Just so it is with self-knowledge and self-sufficiency: 
the one is an intelligent, the other a blind principle ; but 
each of them, acting oa individuals according to their 
kind, may be made instruments in helping the fool and 
the wit together along the thorny path of life. It is 
but necessary to avoid confusion in their application to 
specific cases. 

Having premised thus much, we must have rendered 
it very plain that ignorant presumption is a much safer 
and generally preferable means of advancement than 
merit, inasmuch as it is better suited to the great mass 
of mankind. Independently, indeed, of the rarity of 
superior merit, which closes the first of our high roads 
to so many adventurers, there is a superior facility—# 
macadamisation, “a primrose path”-iness of the other 
way, which must commend it to a general preference. 
In proportion to the rarity of merit is the rarity of the 
power of perceiving merit; so that when the man of 
genius has assured himself of his own advantages, and 


and co-operation, he infallibly discovers that all the fools 
are against him, and linked with the host of charlatans 
and pretenders, who have started on the sole basis of 
their own self-sufficiency, and with whom he finds him- 
self engaged in a painful rivality. On such occasions 





the man of merit, conscious of his own powers, limits 


makes his claims accordingly on the public confidence § 
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his pretensions and his promises to those powers: the 
man of self:sufficiency sees nothing, doubts of nothing, 
and ptetends to every thing. His claims are bounded 
only by his desires, his anticipation of success is strong 
in proportion as it is ill founded ; and the public, unable 
to distinguish a modest self-confidence from an impudent 
presumption, and incapable of estimating the relative 
basis of each, run with infinitely more ardour before the 
charlatan, than before his more worthy rival, who is 
pretty sure to be defeated in the contest. In this respect 
fortune is not so much a lottery as some have imagined, 
but rather a game of brag, or an auction, in which the 
highest bidder carries the day. The man of merit, in 
addressing himself principally to his equals, addresses 
the smaller number. He disdains the ignorant and the 
inobservant; he cannot cut blocks with razors, or stoop 
to play Punch for ad captandum purposes. No wonder, 
then, that he runs so much risk of dying, before he has 
convinced mankind of his excellence, and of leaving his 
reputation in the hands of posterity, whe may or may 
not care to do it justice. The man of presumption ad- 
dresses himself, however unconsciously, most especially 
to the fools, for whom he has an instinctive attachment ; 
and he finds on every side multitudes disposed to help 
him on, upon his own grounds,—namely, on their utter 
ignorance of every thing concerning the man himself 
and his enterprise. It is scarcely necessary for us to 
mention that in this case the presuming fool is as well 
served by his inapprehensiveness of his own infirmities, 
as the man of merit is by his consciousness of strength. 
All that is necessary to carry the masses is an imposing 
air of self-confidence; and if this be perfect, it does not 
greatly matter to the required end what may be its pre- 
cise basis. Let the man possessed of a “ splendid shil- 
ling” and a regular built dando enter the oyster-room to- 
gether, and the probability is that the latter will he first 
served, on the strength of his superior swagger. Yet 
he, after all, is but a poor actor; while the self-sufficient 
man is a confiding believer in himself; and, never sus- 
pecting that he is not all that he represents himself, tops 
his part, simply because he is not acting. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood; we do not 
desire absolutely to run down merit. Merit (we began 
by stating the fact) has ils advantages; the savoir, in- 
deed when added to the instinctive savoir faire, which 
belongs by right of temperament to the self-sufficient, 
very much increases the chances of getting on in life; 
for while the latter commands success, the former justi- 
fies and maintains it. But modest merit is the very 
devil; and so far from being “a farthing candle to your 
merit,” is a downright extinguisher. What obligation 
has the world to turn out of its ordinary way, to find 
out that a man is worth more than the rate he fixes on 
himself? Obliged or not obliged, the world, we may be 
assured, is on this point not very punctilious; if acci- 
dent does not come to the modest man’s assistance, and 
drag him into daylight (doing that for him which he 
won’t do for himself,) he will to a dead certainty be 
“ left alone in his glory.” Merit, then, when backed by 
a quantum of what is called ‘ modest assurance,” is not 
to be despised ; all we contend for is its scarcity, and 
the power of self-sufficiency to supply its place, when it 
is non est inventus. 

The pleasantest illustration of our doctrine will be 
found in the class of Irishmen delineated by Power the 
comedian. ‘The distinctive characteristic of this variety 
of the human species is the utter incapacity of being 
abashed. No matter into what extravagant position the 
necessities of the drama throw such persons, they never 
despair, they never doubt of their own capability to ex- 
tricate themselves; or, in their own phraseology, of be- 
ing “up to snuff, and a pinch above it.” It would be a 
great mistake to confound these self-believers with com- 
mon impostors. It is true that the Irish tutor, when he 
passes his native language for Greek, is aware of his 
own imposition,—he knows that he is putting a trick 
upon his hearer,—but still he so far identifies himself 
with the part he assumes, that he never for a moment 
Pauses to consider the improbability of duping the 
parties; he is himself the first to credit his own infalli- 
bility, and this self-confidence it is that carries him 
through. In the drama of real life, the farce may not 
always be quite so humorous; for the self-sufficient 
usually affect the more solemn plausibilities ; while to 
the knowing looker-on, their success is more likely to 
provoke indignation than risibility; yet with a moderate 


share of cynicism, and complete personal indifference in 
the event, the spectacle of successful assumption is not 
altogether unentertaining. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to our hypothesis, that 
the very fact of taking an exaggerated estimate of our- 
selves, must imply a special liability to failure—that 
overweening presumption must perpetually hurry its 
victim into scrapes; and that inability needs but to be 
tried in order to be found wanting. Such an objection 
is any thing but fatal, even admitting its abstract truth; 
for in the first place there are so many “ employments 
in life,” in which the judgments of society are in fault, 
in which failure cannot be directly traced to incompe- 
tence, or in which the public wants the faculty of dis- 
covering whether the party has failed or not. It is nothing 
new to witness a blockhead possessed of some of the 
personal advantages necessary to a tragedian, taking it 
into his head that he is an actor, If he has but sense 
enough to adopt the traditional conventionalisms of his 
trade, and to keep on good terms with the newspapers, 
it will be long enough before the town finds him out— 
certainly not until some newer candidate of mediocrity 
starts up to contest the prize with him; and even then, 
intrigue may carry him through. Now had this man 
formed a just estimate of himself, would he not have re- 
mained in his primitive obscurity? So, too, if a man 
just capable of daubing a canvass with paint, mistakes 
himself for a Raflaelle, talks confidently of his art, re- 
viles his rivals, and vaunts himself, the probability is 
that he will pass on the town at his own valuation, that 
he will paint half the aldermen in the city, before a mo- 
dester man can summon courage to exhibit a picture, 
and that, even when his monstrosities cease to be the 
fashion, he may continue to impose himself as an au- 
thority in picture-dealing and virti. In politics, litera- 
ture, and religion, assurance has a still better time of it. 
Demosthenes made action the one essential of oratory ; 
in our days we would rather give the palm to impu- 
dence. He who distrusts himself, and knows his own 
imperfections, will never get further than « Mr. Speaker” 
in his speechification; or if he ventures to hum and ha 
himself through his “ maiden speech,” will never ob- 
tain a second hearing. But let a man fancy himself an 
orator, adopt the round full tones, and the sententious 
cadences, which a good ear will suffice to give him, let 


by any prominent absurdity, (that is, by any new and 
unrecognised truth,) goes the whole hog with a deter- 
mined party in the house, and is too inapprehensive to 
know when he is beaten—he will establish himself for 
life with his constituents as a great speaker ; or, at worst, 
will not be found out, before he has secured himself a 
respectable retreat in some government office. In reli- 
gion, on the other hand, every man can find, or make 
for himself an auditory, ready to take him at his own 
value, whether he set up for a saint or a prophet, or a 
dogmatist. A Johanna Southcote, and a professor of 
the unknown tongues, can endorse their own note as 
effectually as a Tillotson and a Maltby; for here the 
public is completely at fault, and will just as soon take a 
forgery as the best bill upon change. 

In literature it may be thought that something more 
is necessary than for a man to mistake himself for a 
genius, in order to pass for one; and if his bookseller be 
made the umpire, we may partially admit the fact. But 
there are other modes of success in authorship besides 
the multiplication and sale of copies. We have only to 
go a little into general suciety, and luok in occasionally 
upon certain coteries, to be satisfied of the existence of 
a vast number of distinguished authors, scarcely known 
to “the trade,” and who are accepted as such, upon the 
bare strength of their own estimate of themselves. 
Every body now places Oliver Goldsmith, as a genius, 
far above the sententious “ bow-wowing” Johnson. Yet 
the Irishman was obliged to play second fiddle to the 
great Leviathan ; because, with all his vanity and con- 
ceit, he wanted the confidence which gnabled his friend 
to take his place in society, and assert himself, right or 
wrong, against every disputant. The literary adven- 


turer, “ qui ne doute de rien,” thrusts himself into all 
companies, and becomes a member of all societies. He 
talks loud and long at institutes and associations, and 
dogmatises at tea-tables, becomes a professional diner 
out, and is perhaps mistaken for a wit, merely because 





him stare the house in the face, and knock about the | 
red boxes, provided he abstain from startling his hearers ' 








he thinks well enough of himself to be impertinent to 


his betters. If such a man is placed by circumstance 
in the line of promotion, he will stand a fair chance of 
obtaining it, to the exclusion of the man of merit, who 
possesses every fitness for office, save the capacity of 
making that fitness known to those who will not take 
the trouble of discovering it for him. 

But, in the next place, the value of self-sufficiency is 
not confined to the storming of place; it tends not 
merely to the undertaking great things, but to their per- 
formance—at least to their guasi performance; or if, in 
extremely rare instances, it exposes a man to the dis- 
grace of demonstrated incapacity, it still leaves him, in 
most particulars, better than it found him. Suppose the 
case of an architect, or a sculptor, who sets a high value 
on his own talents, upon rather slight grounds, (the sup- 
position is by no means extravagant,) and suppose that 
he succeeds in imposing on a committee of ignoramuses, 
whose claims to their station as judges are, like his own, 
as an artist, founded en their own opinion of themselves. 
He has pushed himself into an order to build a church, 
or set up astatue. Well, he begs, borrows, or steals a 
design—or worse still, he invents one for himself; apd 
the church is built, the statue is raised, the contract is 
fulfilled. It may be that the work is within the decen- 
cies of mediocrity, that though it have absolutely no 
merits, it may have few faults glaring enough to strike 
the public. The church, we will say, would make a 
very respectable barn, the statue would astonish in 
the capacity of a figure-head. What, then, is the con- 
sequence? The knowing few smile; rivals write the 
work down, (they would have done the same against a 
Chantry or a Palladio;) wits epigramatise, and the affair 
terminates in a nine days’ wonder. Bot a precedent is 
set, Mr. Chisel, or Mr. Pilaster (as the case may be) has 
made a name, and obtains preference as a matter of 
course, over untried genius, whenever another business 
of the like kind is next afoot. Nay, it may happen 
that the man of assurance, having obtained bis order, 
though unable to execute it himself, may possess the 
cunning to avail himself of the talents of the excluded 
(because the modester) artist; by cajoling or bullying 
him out of his ideas, and making them his own; sic vos 
non vobis. 

Supposing, however, that the tide of opinion is set 
against the new work; that its faults are a trifle more 
prominent, and that even the hackney coachmen, as they 
pass, are provoked to quiz, presumption has still a re- 
source in intrigue; and intrigue is the natural element 
of mediocrity. To the undiscriminating mass, the work 
is sufficiently good ; and when the artist, his friends, and 
his paid critics make battle in his defence, there is no 
reason why the public should not believe them. In such 
cases the old maxim still applies, of “better be d—d 
than not be named at all.” The man is before the pub- 
lic, and the more he is talked about, ill or well, the better 
his chances for the future. 

But, worst of all, let us admit the incapacity of pre- 
sumption to have been proved beyond all power of denial, 
let us admit that the new work should, if the world were 
wise, be a monumental veto on all future employment, 
still the work is done, and must be paid for; by which 
presumption is at least so much in pocket, a bonus which 
it never would have obtained, had it known itself, and 
kept in the back ground. One other advantage falls to 
the share of self-satisfied incapacity: that being uncon- 
scious of its own demerits, it will never succumb to 
public opinion. It will thus enjoy the conviction of be- 
ing “a very ill-treated gentleman,” and of telling the 
fact to whoever will listen, which is assuredly a wonder- 
ful comfort; while it must go hard, indeed, if, amongst 
its numerous auditors it does not find some believers, 
and at least one advocate generous enough to spend mo- 
ney in the attempt to compensate it, for its self-prociaim- 
ed injuries. 

Whoever has made the world his occasional study, 
must be convinced that it is no easy matter to push the 
presuming blockhead from his stool, when he has once 
fairly got possession of it. Mankind, in general, desire 
no better than to be ridden, as Swift says, with a huge 
pair of Rippon spurs; and sooner than not have an idol 
to worship, they will take the first misshapen stone they 
can find. Besides, the mediocrities ever make common 
cause, “a fellow-feeling makes them wondrous kind.” 
When genius addresses itself to the commonalty, the 
commonalty becomes fidgety and uneasy, and like King 
Richard’s citizens, cries for its recorder: bat when pre- 
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sumption makes its appeal, there is nothing in it to ele- 
vate or astonish,—that is, to disturb the slumbering 
public; and the result is an unconscious conspiracy in 
favour of the pretender, to carry him through every 
difficulty. Thus it happens, that with the blockhead, 
even more than with the man of ability, when a charac- 
ter has been made he may sleep in security. A piece of 
copper with the mint stamp on it passes current unex- 
amined, as freely as a piece of gold. But if the coin 
happen to be “ Brummagem,” its low value is of vast 
service to its currency ; few thinking it worth while to 
scrutinise the execution. 

It would be invidious to specify the Brummagem 
geniuses, whom society continues to tolerate, because it 
has once accepted them at their own estimate. Every 
one must surely have instances to cite for himself: but 
he who has not, need only consult a complete edition of 
the British poets, or a British theatre, and he will find in 
the past generations the mummies of many a goodly 
reputation not worth the expense of embalming. 

Tn social life, as in professional, a universal prefer- 
ence is given to the man who lays the largest claims on 
public attention. In clubs, whe is it that gets on the 
committee ? Not the man who walks in, and walks out, 
reads his paper, eats his soup and his fish, and pays the 
amount in silent complacency ; but he who finds fault 
with the cook, damns the wine, complains of the ser- 
vants, and swears that the establishment is going to the 
deuse, for want of a little mofe attention to the manage- 
ment. In private society, who is it that has the best of 
the argument? Not the best informed man, not the man 
of the clearest ideas; but he who talks loudest, and as- 
serts the most vehemently his own capability to decide. 
Who, again, is most commonly the undisputed leader of 
fashion ? Not the man of the most refined taste, not the 
best dresser, the most elegans formarum spectator, the 
possessor of the handsomest establishment, and the most 
gentlemanly and polite in his habits and manners,— 
assuredly not: is it not, on the contrary, the most pre- 
suming coxcomb, the person the most extravagantly ab- 
surd in all his atours, the man who has voted himself 
into the chair of leadership, for an invincible conceit in 
his own superiority ? 

But if self-conceit fareth thus well in the intercourse 
between man and man, much more thriving is it in our 
intercourse with the fair sex. “Faint heart,” says the 
proverb, “never won fair lady,” and the proverb says 
perfectly true. Never had modesty yet the slightest 
chance of a hearing, from maid, widow, or wife. An 
easy self-possession is more in favour of a man’s matri- 
monial speculations than an irreproachable pair of whis- 
kers. And here we beseech our readers not to be 
betrayed into thinking lightly of the sex on the ground 
of their judgments in this particular. Bashfulness, as 
between the sexes, is for the most part a simple matter 
of conscience, and follows conviction very closely at the 
heels: for instinct itself, tells a pretty fellow, at the least, 
every qualification that he really possesses, for pleasing ; 
and few are bashful in their addresses, who do not more 
than suspect that there is a screw loose, or are not in- 
deed fully aware that they are little better than impos- 
tors. 

Nature herself takes part against the bashful; what 
a pity itis that no instinct warns the fair against the 
attacks of the impudent and the pretending. But so it 
is; if in love matters, it is not exactly ask and have, 
there is yet no disputing that the garrison is more fre- 
quently taken by a stout summons to surrender, than by 
the most skilful engineering, or the most patient block- 
ade. One great advantage which self-conceit possesses 
over modest merit, in affairs of the heart, is that the 
former never loses an opportunity for urging its claims. 
Presumption has danced three sets and waltzed over 
many acres of floor, before modesty can muster courage 
to ask the lady to stand up. Presumption, too, is not 
nice in its estimate of the quantum of encouragement 
that should justify a proposal. Thus it often takes the 
fair one by surprise, and extorts a consent, before caution 
can step in to modify the answer. 

These advantages are not, however, always on the one 
side: there are cases in which a little modest assurance 
stands the lady also in good stead, and promotes her to 
the holy state over the heads of more deserving, but 
more retiring candidates. It does happen, sometimes, 
that she is the first to perceive her own possession of 
“every quality for making the married state happy,” 


and that it lies very much in her own power to bring 
the man to alike conviction. In such cases, there is no 
good in placing the candle under a bushel. Nay, it has 
happened that to wait for a proposal, would be to wait 
for that which would never arrive; while a confident 
anticipation of that ceremony has led the party directly 
into the haven of her wishes. The odds, however. on this 
point are, after all, high in favour of male self-sufficiency. 
The wisest of the sex can but wonder at the man’s as- 
surance; “and wonder is involuntary praise ;” but in 
the existing state of society, the women are so pressed 
by the difficulties which surround their matrimonial 
speculations, that they have little leisure for canvassing 
the man’s pretensions very deeply, and are but too much 
predisposed to take “a pig in a poke,” and accept him 
at his own value, on the principle that 


«“ A man’s a man for a’ that, for a’ that.” 


Perhaps it may be urged against our general theorem, 
that the presumptuous are not always ignorant of their 
own demerits. Men set up sometimes with the best suc- 
cess, as charlatans, with a full knowledge of their inca- 
pacity, and relying on the strength of public cullability. 
As far as ignorance of mere matters of fact goes, this 
may be something like the truth; the college of health 
is very well aware that it is not the college of physi- 
cians; and the advertising oculist knowing how many 
of his patients would be glad to see him, has some mis- 
givings as to his proficiency in the science he professes. 
Beyond this, the charlatan, for the most part, has a libe- 
ral conceit of his own superiority, and fancies himself 
more cunning (that is, in his apprehension, wiser) than 
the rest of the world. At all events, none succeed in 
their impostures, who are not themselves more than half 
persuaded of their own excellence. Iu this case it is 
truly possunt guia posse videntur, and where the con- 
viction is wanting, the boldest adventurer is apt to break 
down, when caught unawares, But the truly self-satis- 
fied are not to be taken at a disadvantage. They alone 
are wrapped in armour of proof; and the consequence 
is, that while conscious demerit is for the most part al- 
most as badly off in the world as humble merit, inappre- 
hensive stupidity is conspicuous in the highest stations, 
presiding over learned societies, setting the fashions, 
riding in lord mayors’ coaches, commanding fleets and 
armies, dispensing justice, and what is better still, clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every 
day. ia 
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‘* Post fata resurgens.” 


Down in a southern clime, amidst the silent waves of 
a tideless sea, there lies a weary land, whose life is only 
in the past and the future. It is our purpose to interro- 
gate the monuments of her past, to throw some light on 
the secrets of her future. 

For Italy has been of late the favourite haunt of idle 
strangers, who have judged in haste and prejudice, who 
have studied things, not men; who have found no na- 
tion in Italy but the dust of nations. But we have 
looked to our country with the veneration of a son and 
the enthusiasm of a lover, we have mused on her ruins 
and shrines, we have mingled with the crowds of her 
cities, we have known enough of Italy to be proud of 
her memories, and to live on her hopes. 

Thus, when endeavouring to engage public attention 
on so trite a theme as the history and literature of Italy, 
it is with the hope that we may perhaps present an old 
subject under new points of view; it is with the hope 
that from a rapid and general survey of Italy as she has 
been, we may be naturally led to derive some illustrations 
of what she is, and some conjectures as to what she is 
to be. 

Our essay aims principally to protest against the sen- 
tence of those cold reasoners, who, by disheartening 
theories anticipating the decrees of Providence, have 
pronounced, “It is over for ever with Italy ;” for, how- 





ever hard the hand of the Eternal may now weigh on 


that country, it can never enter into his design utterly 
to erase from the list of nations that one, who bas been 
repeatedly charged with the mission of rescuing the hu. 
man families from the errors and superstitions of the 
ages of darkness. 

Italy has long been made in England the theme for 
poesy and romance. Her history and literature have 
given rise to valuable productions of a more serious 
mood. But foreign writers are apt to deal too rashly 
against a country who enjoys not even the privilege of 
pleading her cause by the organ of the press. Let then 
such of her sons be heard as misfortune has placed be- 
yond reach of their censure at home ; and be this the 
boast of old England, that she has opened the lists, and 
granted fair play to the oppressed of all countries, where- 
in to meet their enemies on neutral ground at equal 
weapons, until the day dawn when their contest of life 
and death shall be fought on a different field, with arms 
of a different nature. 

Italy, in modern civilisation the eldest of countries, 
exhibits in her outward aspect the long ravages of age. 
Ruins of forums and aqueducts, arches of bridges and 
mausoleums, gothic castles and temples, nunneries, dun- 
geons, Madonnas and Venuses, the wrecks of all wor- 
ships and governments, all crushed in a common heap, 
mouldering in a general dissolution. Such is old Italy. 
But among those ruins a few warm, confiding hearts, 
may be seen, impatient of that lingering decay, hasten. 
ing the work of time, trampling those remains with dis- 
dain, to level them to the ground, a basis for new edifices; 
young believers, firm in the opinion of an approaching 
redemption, young thinkers exulting in the eternal re- 
production of all things. Such is young Italy, the ele- 
ments of Italy in ages to come. 

It is not difficult for a candid observer to recognise in 
that country an age of transition. Such is, in fact, the 
condition of all Europe; but in other countries it is a 
question of democracy or aristocracy, of reforms and 
constitutions; in Italy it is a question of existence. 
The revolution of Italy must be a total subversion of all 
social orders; it is not to be effected by sects or-con- 
spiracies, not by fortuitous incidents of wars, or changes 
of dynasties ; it must arise from the recasting of the in- 
dividual and national character, from the enlightened 
resentment of masses, from the sympathy of an immense 
compact population, from the resources of a rich soil, 
from the seeds sown by a liberal, refined civilisation, 
developed in several unsuccessful attempts, and strength- 
ened by insane persecutions. 

Few countries have, in the course of the last fifty 
years—we mean the age of Napoleon—undergone a 
more total revolution than Italy. Her political divisions 
and boundaries are indeed nearly the same, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Venice and Genoa, the last leaves 
hanging on a withered branch, destined to drop at the 
first blast of November; but all the notions, the morals, 
the passions, the prejudices and superstitions, the popular 
festivals and spectacles, have either been entirely abol- 
ished, or changed in their nature and object, or have 
given place to others of an entirely opposite character. 
From the days of Charles V. to the end of the last cen- 
tury, Italy had undergone a rapid, yet imperceptible de- 
cline: her sky smiled as brightly as ever, her climate 
was as mild. A privileged land, removed from all cares 
of political existence, she went on with dances and mu- 
sic, happy in her ignorance, sleeping in the intoxication 
of uninterrupted prosperity. Used to the scourges of 
invasion, passive in all rivalries among her neighbours, 
schooled to suffer and to forget, she consoled herself for 
the evils inflicted by foreigners, with the old saying, that 
her land was destined to be the tomb of her conquerors. 
The first spring shower washed away the blood with 
which the invaders had stained the green enamel of her 
plains; the first harvest, luxuriant from a soil enriched 
by French and German corpses, made up for the dearth 
occasioned by the waste of a hungry soldiery ; and the 
sons of the south took up again their guitars, wiped 
away their tears, and sang anew, like a cloud of birds 
when the tempest is over. 

Such were not the consequences of the late wars; her 
neighbours were envious of that uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment; the serpent intruded himself into the Eden 
Europe. The French philosophers persuaded the Ita- 
lians they were too happy, and they envied the tempests 
of France, as if tired of happiness. The French, want- 
ing aid from every quarter, hailed the awakening of Italy. 
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They gave her a standard; they girt her sons with the 
weapons of war; they seated them in senates and par- 
liaments. They dusted the iron crown of the Lombards, 
and placed it on the brow of one of her islanders. ‘The 
Italians started up; they believed, they followed, they 
fought. Deceived by the French, they turned to the 
Austrians—betrayed by the Austrians, they came back 
to the French. ‘There ensued a series of deception and 
perfidy, of blind confidence and disappointment: and 
when the Italians, weary, dejected, and ravaged, lay 
down abandoned to their bitter reflections, an awful 
truth shone in its full evidence, the only price for tor- 
rents of blood—that beyond the Alps they had nothing 
but enemies. The reaction was long and severe. To 
those few years of raving intoxication, lethargy succeeded, 
and nothingness. The sword was taken from the side 
of the brave, the lips of the wise were closed ; all was 
settled, and silenced, and fettered, but thought. 

Thought remained anxious, sleepless, rebellious ; with 
a grim, severe monitor behind—Memory, and a rosy sy- 
ren before—Hope, always within his reach, always re- 
ceding from his embrace; and he sat a tyrant of the 
soul, preyed upon the heart of the young, of the brave, 
of the lovely, choosing his victims with the cruel saga- 
city of the vampire, and he strewed their couches with 
thorns, and sprinkled their feasts with poison, and 
snatched from their hands the cup of pleasure. “ Ita- 
lians!” he cried, “ remember what you have been, what 
you are, what you must be. Is it thus on the dust of 
heroes, is it in the fairest of lands, that you drag on 
days of abjectedness? Will you never afford a better 
spectacle to the nations than masquerades and proces- 
sions of monks? Will you never go out among stran- 
gers, except as fiddlers and limners? England and France 
are subduing deserts and oceans; Germany flourishes 
in science and letters. The sons of the north are snatch- 
ing from your hands the sceptre of the arts. What is 
to become of Italy? Shall her name be buried under 
these ruins, to which you cling with the fondness of a 
fallen noble, prouder of the escutcheon, and of the por- 
traits of his ancestors, in proportion as he degenerates 
from them? Shall it be said of her sons that they have 
made their own destiny, and they groan under a yoke 
they have merited ?” 

Such is the bitter chagrin to which the Italians have 
been left, from the ephemeral excitement arising from 
the revolutionary ideas of the late convulsions of Europe. 
The nation at large has assumed a serious and sullen 
countenance. The revels of the carnivals have lost 
their attraction ; that slow and silent disease, that atra- 
bilarious frenzy—politics, pervades all ranks, exhibiting 
a striking contrast with the radiant and harmonious 
gaiety of heaven and earth. Morals gain by that melan- 
choly mood, and studies come off conquerors over all 
obstacles raised against them. 

Unfortunately the rulers have not been capable of 
justly appreciating the new ideas and wants of the age. 
Instead of encouraging those awakening energies, and 
directing them to noble pursuits, they have been alarmed 
at the prevailing restlessness of mind; they have appre- 
hended in it the germs of social dissolution. ‘They have 
declared war to the movement, but the movement is drag- 
ging and involving them in spite of themselves. They 
have shed blood lavishly, they have raised an insur- 
mountable barrier against all possible reconciliation. 
Now both parties have recognised and counted each 
other. They lie in presence, with their arms by their 
side, waiting for the signal of combat. 

Meanwhile the land is sterile of events; all is mute, 
and sad as in the calm that precedes the storm. Every 
one recognises an age of transition, of preparation. 
Every one feels that Italy has no longer any lower de- 
gree of dejection to sink into; that, according to the 
tules of Providence, she has a right to look to the future 
for brighter days ;" that all her sons are natural brothers 
and allies, that their enemy is the same, and their cause 
one; that God was pleased to associate them in common 
sufferings, that they might aspire to a common re- 
demption. 

Literature, as well as commerce, industry, and all the 
fine arts except music, are unproductive. All is para- 
lysed by the great crisis that the clemency of Heaven 
has finally matured. Italian literature in our days is 


one of constraint and discontent, of transition and ex- 
pectation, reluctant and murmuring, stifled and tortured. 
A proud enthusiasm has given a strange relish for silence 





and melancholy. ‘I'he Italian bards rend the chords of 
their harps, shaking their heads with a sullen disdain. 
« No,” they exclaim, “ we shall not sing the lays of our 
land for the gratification of strangers; we shall not 
soothe with our verses the toils of bondmen. Let the 
brightness of our skies be clouded ; let the fire be quenched 
in the eyes of the daughters of Italy; the pure enjoy- 
ment of the treasures of nature are the exclusive pos- 
session of noble souls; the smiles of beauty are the 
sacred reward for high deeds; the songs of the trouba- 
dour are reserved for the delight of the brave, that dare 
to rival his heroes.” ‘The voice of the Italian bards is 
mute; they seek the solitude of their groves, the still- 
ness of their ruins, refusing utterance to their sorrows, 
and obstinately feeding upon them; or they carry their 
chagrin beyond mountains and seas, roaming from land 
to land, among strangers who cannot understand them, 
to pine away slowly and die, like an exotic plant, drink- 
ing a scanty ray through the panes of a hot-house, droop- 
ing its head on its consumptive stem, and yielding life 
without struggle or regret. 

But letters in Italy are undergoing the same silent 
and rapid revolution that we have noticed in politics. 
In literature also there is an old and a young Italy ; 
there are the ideas of the old social world, and the wants 
of the new; there are classics and romantics. The 
spirit of pedantry that insinuated itself into Italian 
literature, even from its primitive era, had by degrees 
deprived it of all influence on the progress of society. 
Men of letters, mustered up in their academical ranks, 
abstracted themselves from life, and lived in the past. 
Hence, by a strange anomaly, literature had remained 
behind the age, and foregone its true mission. It had 
become a luxury, a privilege. It slackened in proportion 
with all national energy, and either languished in the 
vain contemplative speculations of the solitary scholar, 
or was turned by the wily tyrant into an instrument of 
corruption and connivance. The prince threw gold at 
the feet of the bard, and the bard stooped to gather it. 
Art became a trade; academies were opened, and sent 
forth rhymesmiths by the score. Pedantry dictated its 
laws uncontrolled ; the bed of Procrustes was produced, 
and all capacities were stretched and mutilated, accord- 
ing to the academical pattern. 

This spirit of classicism, this retrospective literature, 
had reached its highest pitch of success towards the 
close of the last century. It taught that the Greeks and 
Latins, issuing more freshly from the hands of nature, 
free from all mixture, free from all specious refinements 
of an artificial culture, had contemplated and painted 
nature in her native innocence and graces, smiling with 
the roses, fragrant with the perfumes of the happy climes 
of the East; that an instinctive taste for order, propor- 
tion, and symmetry, for justness and measure, had early, 
and, as it were, instinctively, determined for them the 
confines of the beautiful, and naturally dictated the rules 
of unity for their poems and dramas, with the same 
judgment that had presided over the construction of their 
temples and theatres. It taught that Maly was by birth- 
right a classic land, a vast museum of classic remains 
and memorials; that her children had inherited that ex- 
quisite organisation, and that sober imagination, by which 
their fathers had chosen to restrain themselves within 
certain limits, had combined union with vastness and 
variety, and raised edifices, which are still braving the 
redoubled efforts of time and man; that the imagination 
of the northern nations is gloomy, their traditions dark 
and dreary, like the aspect of their forests, their fancies 
heavy and dull, like the frown of their sky; that in sub- 
jects derived from modern history there is too much mat- 
ter-of-fact prosaic notoriety, ever to afford room for 
poetical fictions; that the speculative sciences have de- 
spoiled the modern world of its most charming illusions; 
that poetry, like painting, loves to contemplate objects 
fading in the distance, and involved in a mysterious twi- 
light. It was added, with a strange mixture of hypocrisy 
and cowardice, that the Christian religion is too awful a 
subject, and modern patriotism too delicate, to be prosti- 
tuted to poetical dreams, to become an object of scoffing 
profanation, or a source of revolutionary effervescence. 

On the other hand, the new school (it matters not 
whether we call it romantic or independent) have pro- 
claimed that literature must be life, and take the Jead in 
the progress of society; that it must belong to the age 
and nation for which it is produced; that it must divine 
the spirit of the times, and go before it ; that religion is 





poetry, and can derive more evidence from the warmest 
inspirations than from the most subtle arguments; that 
among the ancients the types of the beautiful had some- 
thing too ideal, too abstract, too general : that their poetry 
was etching, chiseling, not painting; that their notions 
of symmetry and harmony, their laws of the three uni- 
ties, depended on local circumstances—on the measure 
of their rhythm, on the shape of their stage; but that 
order prescribes no scale of dimensions, that unity is 
not incompatible with immensity, nay, that immensity 
is the comprehension of all unities; that the ancients’ 
spoke to the imagination or to the senses, not to the 
heart; that their feelings had too much of earth, while 
our affections have been sanctified and ennobled by the 
influence of a pure religion and the progressive refine- 
ment of manners; that the pagan sought all enjoyment 
in this world, while the Christian places all his expecta- 
tions beyond it; that, independent of all reasonings, 
every age must be represented by its own literature ; 
that we may take advantage of the inheritance of past 
ages, since it has been providentially preserved, but we 
must have our own productions, and build in our turn 
for posterity. 

These theories, radiant with the light of truth, flatter- 
ing the revolutionary mood which agitates the :nind in 
Italy, have visibly prevailed over the most active part of 
the population, the young: and as the jealous govern. 
ments, by their vandalic reforms of the universities, and 
by the censure of the press, are waging an obstinate war 
against Romanticism, it ensues that there is no literature 
in Italy, and never shall there be any until letters have 
assumed their place in society, and a new independent 
literature shall arise, the literature of action and life. 

Now it is precisely in this unsettled state of ephemeral 
repose, in this kind of inter-act between the past and the 
future state of things, in this epoch of annihilation and 
sterility, that we deem it opportune to study the moral, 
politic, and literary state of Italy in bygone ages. The 
history of nations is naturally divided into so many dis- 
tinct epochs; the same or analogous revolutions take 
place in regular periods, and their history is never so 
well studied as during those intervals of silence and 
torpor during which the exhausted nation supplies its 
empty veins with new blood, and acquires strength for 
new action; as the geologist, who would explore the 
crater of a volcano, must wait for an interval in which 
the mountain lies still and cold, as if spent by the last 
eruption, and preparing in silence and darkness the glow- 
ing materials for the new one. There is, we repeat it, 
there is no present in Italy. She has arrived at the end 
of a weary day, and rests from her toils and sufferings ; 
to-morrow she will awake a different being, and pursue 
a new, perhaps an opposite course. Let those who wish 
to foretell her new destinies study her past vicissitudes. 
Let our enquiries on the ages of Dante, Michael Angelo, 
and Galileo, teach us what is to be expected of their de- 
scendants; for there is, even in the most distant and 
disparate events, an admirable chain of causes and effects, 
some links of which it is not always impossible for hu- 
man short-sightedness to trace. 

There are valuable works published in all languages 
on the history and literature of Italy. But both subjects 
have become of late a new study. The republic of let. 
ters has been formed into a vast association, which tends 
to bring all branches of learning under one common 
point of view. In ancient times each science stood by 
itself; they were placed by the side of each other, with- 
out link of connection, without mutual relation to each 
other. 

But, in our days, he who knows any thing must know 
every thing. Studies have taken an encyclopedical turn. 
We reduce each science toa system, and refer all sciences 
to a general system. We compress the huge folios of 
our fathers within the narrow compass of a manual, and 
we add to the manual an index that can spare us the 
trouble of going through it. This is evidently the re- 
sult of a vital change in the general turn of thought. 
Men and things diminish and fade in the distance of 
time as well as of space. The importance that we at- 
tach to contemporaneous events and productions renders 
us blind as to their probable value in the eyes of pos- 
terity. This was especially the case in the stagnating 
age that preceded the French revolution. The general 
culture and refinement of that epoch had a natural ten- 
dency to treasure up memorials and books with indis- 
criminate diligence. The spirit of pedantry, bringing 
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all minds to a common level, encouraged the efforts of 
mediocrity, and the gilded chariot of fame was turned 
into a mercenary omnibus, taking up passengers at every 
turning of the road. 

The present generation, the posterity of the age of 
Napoleon, engaged in hard struggles of vital importance, 
have learned how to economise time and labour. His- 
tory, in our days, intimately associated with philosophy, 
only studies the causes and effects of the principal events 
that affect the general course of social progress, and lets 
details fall into their relative insignificance. Literature 
contemplates the works of those few sovereign minds 
that gave the writings of their age and country charac- 
teristical features, and turns with a look of contempt 
from the servile crowd of imitators. It hushes the 
mocking birds, to let the nightingales be heard alone. 
Out of a whole library, modern criticism only selects a 
few volumes; out of a firmament crowded with planets 
and satellites, it numbers only twenty or thirty stars of 
the first magnitude. The noble efforts of some illus- 
trious German critics have shown that the history of 
literature can only be turned to profitable purposes, if 
considered as connected with the times in which it 
flourished, and with the political events that exerted a 
most powerful influence on its progress or decline, with- 
out which such works would only be mere lists of names, 
titles, and dates, void of interest and salutary instruction. 

We wish to be understood that we are not writing the 
history of Italy or of her literature; we are only giving 
some considerations on both subjects, as essentially con- 
nected together; we are studying the sources of Italian 
greatness in the middle and medern ages, and of its 
gradual downfall, endeavouring to refer all we know of 
the past, as a lesson for the present and future. 

We shall not dwell long on the ever new and ever 
increasing importance of the study of this old subject. 
The history of Italy, from the extinction of the Roman 
empire to the fall of Napoleon, offers the advantage of a 
complete drama, which we are enabled to embrace at a 
single glance. ‘The other nations of Europe are rapidly 
advancing in their career. Italy has stopped at the end 
of her long evolution, and when she starts once more it 
will be on a different orbit. 

The history and the literature of Italy, from the ear- 
liest revival of civilisation in the middle ages down to 
the age of Leo X., can be fairly considered as the his- 
tory of the progress of the human mind in all the Chris- 
tian world. The seeds of civil and religious liberty were 
first developed on Italian soil; all branches of industry 
and commerce, of letters, and arts, had reached their 
meridian splendour in that country two long centuries 
ere a faint twilight began to break through the darkness 
that reigned on the other side of the Alps. True, if 
Italy has sowed, others have reaped—what Italy only 
began, other nations, under better auspices, are now hap- 
pily accomplishing. True, after that first impulse, her 
activity has gradually slackened, and she has now—(we 
hear it so freyuently repeated that we must have learned 
it by heart)—she has now been left far behind the hind- 
most of her neighbours. 

Still a time has been when she was ruler and mistress, 
and to that time other nations must look back, if they 
wish to know their own history. ‘They cannot well un- 
derstand their own moral and civil institutions without 
remounting to their sources; they cannot value the pro- 
ductions of genius in their own countries, without know- 
ing the full extent of their debt towards that country 
where genius winged its first flight. 

There are many prejudices extant in Europe against 
Italy, against the ignorance, the corruption, the demoral- 
isation of her inhabitants; but it is also as generally 
acknowledged that Italians :mprove on a closer acquaint- 
ance, and we know of no example of a foreigner who, 
after having studied the history and literature of Italy, 
has not changed his unkind feelings into the warmest 
admiration and sympathy. 

It is not, afler mature examination, difficult to perccive 
how the subject presents itself under a natural division, 
how the grand chain of events that crowded upon cach 
other in that formerly so busy country, how the annals 
of so many republics and states, and, we may say, of so 
many nations,-living on the same land and speaking one 
language, can, however, be reduced to a rational system, 
according as these infinite divisions and subdivisions 
offer some general points for analytical survey. Aban- 
doning, therefors, the most approved plans hitherto fol- 
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lowed in all works on the subject, we shall attempt to 
divide the history and literature of Italy into five distinct 
eras. 

I. The first will embrace the middle ages, or the age 
of darkness. This epoch will comprehend the history 
of the Italian nations from the time when they sprang 
vigorously forth from the mixture of the northern and 
eastern invaders with the remains of the Roman world: 
it will remount to the sources of modern institutions, 
manners, and feelings, such as they arose from the con- 
tact of the rude but active temper of the conquerors 
with the corrupted but enlightened manners of the con- 
quered : it will examine the influence exerted upon both 
by a new religion, which came to soothe, to level, to 
heal; and, sketching the course of events, it will dis- 
close by what providential magistery the new seeds of 
liberty and independence were gradually developed— 
how, after long struggles between Goths and Greeks, be- 
tween Lombards and Franks, after long domestic quar- 
rels between popes and emperors, between kings and 
vassels, equally tending to disgrace the monarchical, the 
feudal, and the papal system, the popular element was 
roused from silence in the ardent Lombard and Tuscan 
cities, that element which a long age of usurpation 
seemed to have effaced from the body politic, and erased 
from the memory of mankind; it will relate how the an- 
cient seeds of Greek and Roman lore, buried under the 
barbaric alluvions, began slowly to germinate in the 
theological and philosophical universities instituted by 
Charlemagne and his successors: it will give a short 
account of the semi-barbarous writings of the fathers of 
the church, of the monkish chronicles of the middle 
ages, and of the more active and live pursuits of the 
doctors of law in the universities of the newly emanci- 
pated republics; it will watch the rise and progress of 
the modern Italian language, making its way with diffi- 
culty through the obstacles that a narrow-minded pedan- 
try raised against it, announcing that the present was to 
bid adieu to the past, and that a new nation was formed. 
It will examine what influence the glowing poetry of the 
Arabians and Provengals, and the warlike songs and 
gloomy superstitions of the Germans and Normans, may 
have exerted on the future start of Italian genius, and 
what share the French trouvéres and troubadours have. 
a right to claim in the glory of Petrarca and Ariosto. 

From such a long course of events, and from so many 
heterogeneous elements, Nature proceeded to the forma- 
tion of the age of Dante. 

II. The second epoch, Italy, in the age of liberty, em- 
braces the glories of the Italian republics from the first 
sanctioning of the independence of the Lombard cities 
at the peace of Constance in 1183, down to the last ago- 
ny of liberty in Florence under the repeated assaults of 
papal perfidy and imperial violence in 1537. This is 
the epoch the great.history of Sismondi has illustrated. 
It is an age of strife and movement, of energy and en- 
thusiasm, of blindness and ferocity. A youthful nation, 
infatuated with the consciousness of her own vigour, 
restless, creduloug discord exhausts her forces to her 
own destruction. Liberty is no sooner secured than 
abused. Feudal and democratic elements, Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, popes and anti-popes, crusades and heresies, 
feuds between neighbouring cities, factions within the 
walls of the same city, turn the whole country into a 
vast field of battle. Meanwhile a confused mass of Ro- 
man and barbaric institutions, the collision of a hundred 
undefined and contradictory rights and privileges, hurry 
on the social order to its final dissolution, until at length 
every one of those inconsiderate republics, at different 
intervals, falls a prey to the tyrant it had nourished in 
its bosom, But the spirit of liberty breathed over the 
land—the energies of those disorderly states increased 
and redoubled in these obstinate struggles. Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, divided the empire of the seas. The 
manufactures of Milan and Florence supplied all Europe. 
Italian fleets and chivalry retreated, the last of all from 
Palestine ; Italian squadrons routed the Saracens in Si- 
cily, Sardinia, and Spain, and letters and arts shone with 
so intense a lustre that no length of time will ever 
eclipse it. 

From the silence of the cloisters where it lay con- 
fined, a sterile privilege of sickly old men, the new lite- 
rature started into life, wild and fiery as the stormy age 
which it was called to enlighten; a blessed age, when 
the heart of the writer was glowing, and the hand trem- 





was at once a citizen, a warrior, a magistrate, when 
genius moved unconfined in its orbit, and obeyed no 
laws but the flight of its inspiration. This was the 
literature of the age of Dante. It embraced the whole 
of the fourteenth century, but it descended also partially 
through the following epochs, wherever a faint breath of 
liberty was found to foster it; it developed itself afresh 
during the last struggles of Florence in the pages-of 
Machiavelli and Varchi; it animated the canvass of 
Leonardo and the marble of Michael Angelo; it led, in 
different pursuits, the last Italian heroes, Colonna, Stroz. 
zi, Doria, and Dandolo, to their daring exploits ; and the 
Italian navigators, Columbus, Amerigo, and the Cabots, 
to their venturous cruises. 

III. The third period, the age of domestic tyranny, 
the age of the Este and the. Medici, which, to adopt the 
common phrase, we shall call “the age of splendour,” 
commenced at the court of the first Cosmo and his grand- 
son Lorenzo dei Medici, and embraced those golden ages 
of Leo X., of the first and second Alphonso of Ferrara, 
down to the last patronage granted to literature by the 
Dukes of Savoy, by the patrician aristocracy at Venice, 
and at Rome in the days of Queen Christina of Sweden. 
From their raging anarchy the Lombard and Tuscan re- 
publics had passed under a yoke of terror and blood ; the 
usurpers of their liberties, monsters in human shape, the 
annals of whose dominion history blushes to relate, still 
obeying the public taste for letters and arts, and the spirit 
of grandeur and liberality, which they inherited from the 
republics, and which they turned into one of the most 
efficient instruments of tyranny, they spread over their 
age a dazzling lustre, which, as it then blinded the people 
to their true interests, and reconciled them to their gilded 
chains, so it misleads even now, not unfrequently, the 
judgment of posterity. 

Literature now abode in the courts of Augustus and 
Mecenas. The charms of poetry and eloquence learned 
to dress flattery in all the pomp of a courtly garb. It 
was an age of theatres and academies, of refinement and 
luxury, of ebriety and extravagance. 

As the abuse of liberty had led the Italian republics 
to an immature death, so the abuse of learning had, at 
the beginning of this period, suffocated Italian literature, 
which in its outset had soared so high, owiig principally 
to the heroic efforts of Petrarca, Boccaccio, and their 
contemporaries, by whom the relics of Greek and Ro- 
man lore had been rescued from the oblivious dust of 
the middle ages. From that moment classical studies 
absorbed all attention ; and all literary capacities in Italy, 
especially the illustrious friends and guests of Cosmo 
dei Medici, conspired to the deplorable attempt of reviv- 
ing the dead languages, to the proscription of the living; 
and while filling the libraries with a vast number of 
Greek and Latin volumes, they left a blank of a hundred 
years in the national literature, which was sunk and lost, 
for all that long interval, like the Rhone ncar Geneva. 

Lorenzo dei Medici, at length anxious to secure his 
throne upon the basis of popular favour, laboured with 
his gay retinue at the revival of popular songs. The 
Este in Ferrara, and the Gonzaga in Mantna, opened a 
stage for dramas and pastorals, Chivalry having reached 
its last period, the Italian minstrels—Boiardo, Ariosto, 
and Tasso—endeavoured to revive it in their strains. 
But with the academies the spirit of imitation and ser- 
vility had already corrupted literature in its new sources, 
and clipped the wings of spontaneous genius. The 
sweet effusions of Petrarca, and the sublimest master- 
pieces of the Greek stage, were reproduced to infinity in 
languid and dull parodies by the refined but enervated 
crowds of the academies, and the ever warbling swains 
of Arcadia. 

Meanwhile, deterred from the cultivation of letters by 
the war that had been of late waged against thought, 
the gentle hearts of Raphael and Correggio turned to a 
more harmless and mute way of expahsion, to the con- 
templation and the reproduction of the beautiful in the 
fine arts, an enthusiasm which could no longer find 
nourishment in the debates of public life; while other 
spirits of a more ardent temper, impatient of unaccus- 
tomed subjection at home, carried among strangers their 
restless genius, inspired them with their thirst for bold 
enterprises, guided them to new discoveries by land and 
by sea, or spread among them the sparkle of light which 
they had taken from the sun of their country. 

IV. Next came the age of foreign dominion, or the 
age of decline. It commenced with the first invasion of 
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Charles VIII. of France, and ended with the epoch of 
the French revolution. It was a succession of inroads 

of French and Spaniards, Swiss and Austrians, by turns 

invited and expelled by Italian apostates, until the de- 

luded sons of Italy were forced to acknowledge a master 

in each of the auxiliaries they had the imprudence to 

evoke. Yet neither was this deplorable period destitute 

of high interest, nor did Italian independence set with. 

out leaving glorious records. ‘The complete subjection 

of Italy was the work of three centuries, and the present 

generation have witnessed the last strokes that were 

struck at it. All this long interval was a progressive 
school of degradation and baseness, a state of society 

verging to its utmost decay ; an age in which men lost 
all energy, even for crime. Such was Italy in the hands 
of strangers, for wherever a spark of independence still 
fluttered, there the Italian spirit renewed its prodigies of 
valour; and the long struggles of Venice against the 
Ottoman powers, the wars of the house of Savoy against 
France and Austria, und the frequent revolts at Naples, 
Milan, and Genoa, against inquisition and despotism, 
manifestly revealed a nation crushed, not subdued— 
slumbering, not dead. 

Letters shared in the universal infirmity. It was a 
literature of inquisitors and Jesuits, of fetters and fag- 
gots. It had its origin among the extravagances of Ma- 
rini, it ended with the effeminacies of Metastasio, and 
the obscenities of Casti. Not, however, without excep- 
tions: Filicaia and Fulvio Testi, Sarpi and Carnesecchi, 
and a few other lofty minds, attested that the overflowing 
corruption had not reached the highest summits ; for the 
human mind, when once roused, cannot be so suddenly 
repressed, and it turns with redoubled activity to open 
new ways in proportion as the old ones are closed against 
it. By the side of the all-chilling Academia della 
Crusca, the heroic associations for the promotion of 
science and experiments in natural philosophy, dei Lin- 
cei and Del Cimento rose, fought, and suffered; and 
while Marini abused his genius to dazzle his age with 
the tinsel of his verses, Galileo amazed the earth with 
his tidings from heaven. 

V. The fifth and last epoch, which we would call 
Italy at her reawakening, dated from the days of Ferdi- 
nand and Leopold of Tuscany, of Francis I. and Joseph 
II. of Austria, and descended through the convulsions of 
the French revolution to the present times. It was an 
age of reaction and recovery, of disgust, of repentance. 
To the blind and savage yoke of the Spaniards had suc- 
ceeded the tardy and sleepy rule of the Austrians. The 
last descendants of the Italian reigning families had 
dropped one by one, for want of succession. The new 
rulers, by the enjoyment of a long peace, and by the 
general relaxation of manners, being now in a state of 
complete security, had remitted the bloody policy on 
which their predecessors had based their throne. While 
some of them indulged in childish but innocent pastimes, 
others busied themselves with political and religious re- 
forms. A new spirit of life developed itself in the phi- 
losophical works of Vico, Beccaria, Filangeri, and Ma- 
tio Pagano, and in the historical pages of the hero and 
martyr Giannone: it found a more virtual utterance in 
the verses of the austere Parini, and in the brazen scenes 
of the stern genius of Alfieri. 

Thus geniuses of the highest standing, encouraging 
and enlightening the royal reformers in their pious in- 
tentions, had commenced in the ideas of mankind a ge- 
neral revolution, embracing the whole theory of govern- 
ment and legislation ; and the age was, perhaps, not far 
off, in which Italy might have reaped the highest ad- 
vantages from that generous emulation between mind 
and power, between the governed and the governors, for 
the promotion of public welfare, had not the all-demolish- 
ing philosophy of Rousseau and Voltaire—had not the 


selves and their country precipitated into a lower abyss 
than that from which they had so late and so slowly 
begun to emerge. . 

Still, as it is among the sublimest ways of Divine Pro- 
vidence to prepare the greatest results for the welfare of 
the nations of the earth in and from their deepest ca- 
lamities, so it was only when, at the fall of Napoleon, 
the last traces of Italian existence were nominally and 
effectually blotted out in the final fate of Venice and 
Genoa—it was only when it was evident that Austria 
had power to drive her artillery from one end of the 
Peninsula to the other—that the name of Italy began to 
sound deat, glorious, and sacred, though undefined, 
vague, and new in the ears of her sons, and that the 
desire and will arose in their hearts, ardent, eternal, in- 
extinguishable, of having an Italy. 

Italian literature marked but litt’e progress in the days 
of the French revolution. But the powerful influence 
it began to reassume in the turmoils of those rapid com- 
motions, the enthusiastic and chivalrous character of Ugo 
Foscolo shining to so great an advantage by the side of 
the versatile courtiers of Napoleon, Cesaro:ti, and Monti, 
and of the harmless but inactive dreamer Pindemonte, 
raised and dignified the trade of poetry by associating it 
with the sanctity of patriotism, as minstrelsy was once 
associated with all the splendour of chivalry: and Italian 
literature gradually assumed that militant, martyr-like 
mood that alone befits an age of redemption. 

What the thinkers of the age of Leupold of Tuscany 
had prepared, what the warriors of the age of Napoleon 
had hastened, the martyrs of our age are drawing to a 
close. The revolutions of Naples and Turin in 1820, 
the insurrections of Romagna, Modena, and Parma, in 
1831, the attempts of Savoy in the following years, are 
not the battles that Italy fights for her regeneration. 
They are only the symptoms of a fever that is burning 
in all her veins, and that must have frequent though ill- 
timed explosions. Italy has not yet entered the field: 
hitherto she has only shed the expiatory blood of victims 
to sanctify her cause before heaven and earth, and the 
struggle has been confined within the walls of the dun- 
geons of Spielberg, and to the foot of the scaffolds of 
Modena. 

Italian literature in our age recommends itself rather 
to the sympathy than to the admiration of strangers. It 
cannot stand the comparison of England and Germany, 
it cannot range by the side of past ages. It is com- 
paratively sterile and silent, but it is equally uncontami- 
nated and pure; but it follows its straightforward course, 
fearless of the frowns of tyranny, until its sacred mis- 
sion be accomplished, and that vengeance of Heaven, 
that visits the misdeeds of our forefathers farther down 
than the fourth generation, be finally satisfied. 

The fate of the editors of the Conciliatore, of the An- 
tologia, and other organs of public opinion, evidently 
shows what chance there remains for the champions of 
truth; the fortuues of Foscolo, Pellico, Botta, and a 
hundred others, can prove how dangerous it is in that 
country to raise one’s head above the common level ; 
and the suspicion and espionage hovering above such as 
have hitherto escaped uninjured, leave little to be envied 
by their brothers in exile abroad. 

But we have reason, perhaps, to rejoice at such a state 
of extreme violence ; for only in extreme evils extreme 
remedies are found. That hand that roused Italy from 
the desolation of the middle ages, that stamped in the 
serene bow of that queen of nations “ Esto perpetua,” 
is hastening to her rescue. Italy has more than once 
languished and revived, and she never sank from her 
glories without rising younger and greater. 

The phcenix has been consiimed upon her funeral pyre. 
Her last breath has vanished in the air with the smoke 
of her ashes: but the dawn breaks; the first rays of the 





storms that roared on the other side of the Alps—had 
not the natural impatience of that nation, destined to 
take the lead of the movement in Europe, only to the 
ruin of her own affairs, and of others, hurried on all 
things for the worst, involving in her convulsions, Italy, 
her rulers, her philosophers, and their salutary projects, 
As soon as the general catastrophe of the French revo- 
lution had: arrived, the new democracy imported from 
Paris, and the new flame of military glory, left but little 
leisure for thought. The brightest. minds abandoned 
themselves to the seducing dreams of specious Utopias, 
they were hurried on from hope to hope, and grom dis- 
appointment to disappointment, until they found them- 


sun are falling upon the desolate hearth: their ashes 
begin to heave, and from their bosom the new bird 
springs forth with luxuriant plumage, displaying her bold 
flight, with her eyes fixed on that sun from which she 
derived her origin. 








MELODY FOR MUSIC. 
BY T. J. OUSELEY. 


Oh, think ye, because I possess not the grace 

Of others.who practise the guiles of the world, 

And coin not to smiles every thought on my face, 
That my soul in the vortex of Misery’s whirled ' 
Ah, no—you will find,in the plainest of flowers 

A perfume more rich than the rarest of fame, 

As more hallowed, by far, are the sun-setting hours, 
Than those that are passed in the day’s garish flame. 


The diamond that glitters on beauty’s fair breast, 

Lay deep in the mine—shrined in solitude’s gloom ; 
And the love which is dearest, is that which is prest 

To our hearts, ere by death ’tis consigned to the tomb: 
No, it is not the throb of the young, healthful heart, 

That can draw from the soul the deep tears of regret ; 
But the sorrow that wails, when the loved depart, 

The cloud o’er the sunshine, we cannot forget. 


The sweetest of birds give the note of their song, 
When the mantle of darkness is spread o’er the earth ; 
And the rarest of waters are those that belong 
To the desert—and spring ’midst the barren to birth ; 
Why, then, think ye, because I possess not the charm 
That worldlings approve as the beacon of light, 
My heart is-a waste, that no feeling can warm, 
And the spring of its desert, a poisonous blight ? 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Che French Plutarch. 
No. I. 


1. CarroucHe. i. 


Cartouche’s Highways and Byways. 





Madame has given a very lively account of 
the exploits of Monsieur Louis Dominic Cartouche; and in 
many other contemporary records his name is mentioned 
with applause. And as Newgate and the highways are 
so much the fashion with us in England, we may be al- 
lowed to look abroad for histories of a similar tendency, 
and to find that virtue is cosmopolite, and may exist 
among wooden-shoed papists as well as honest Church- 
of-England men. 

Louis Dominic was Lorn in a quarter of Paris called 
the Courtelle, says the historian, whose work lies before 
me ;—born in the Courtelle, and in the year 1693. An- 
other biographer asserts that he was born two years later, 
and in the Marais;—of respectable parents, of course. 
Think of the talent that our two countries produced 
about this time: Marlborough, Villars, Maudrin, Turpin, 
Boileau, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Moliére, Racine, Jack 
Sheppard, and Louis Cartouche,—all famous within the 
same (<wenty years, and fighting, writing, robbing, a 
Venvi ! 

Well, Marlborough was no chicken when he began 
to show his genius; Swift was but a dull, idle college 
lad: but if we read the histories of some other great 
men mentioned in the above list—I mean the thieves, 
especially—we shall find that they all commenced very 
early: they showed a passion for their art, as little Ra- 
phael did, or little Mozart; and the history of Cartouche’s 
knaveries begin almost with his breeches, 

Dominic’s parents sent him to school at the college of 
Clermont (now Louis le Grand;) and although it has 
never been discovered that the Jesuits, who directed that 
seminary, advanced him much in classical or theological 
knowledge, Cartouche, in revenge, showed, by repeated 
instances, his own natural bent and genius, which no dif- 
ficulties were strong, enough to overcome. His first 
great action on record, although not successful in the 
end, and tinctured with the innocence of youth, is yet 
highly creditable to him. He made a general swoop of 
a hundred and twenty nightcaps. belonging to his com- 
panions, and disposed of them to bis satisfaction; but as 
it was discovered that of all the youths in the college of 
Clermont, he only was the possessor of a cap to sleep in, 
suspicion (which, alas! was confirmed) immediately fell 








upon him: and by this little piece of youthful naiveté, a 
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scheme, prettily conceived and smartly performed, was 
rendered naught. 

Cartouche had a wonderful love for good eating, and 
put all the apple-women and cooks who came to supply 
the students under contribution. Not always, however, 
desirous of robbing these, he used to deal with them occa- 
sionally on honest principles of barter; that is, when- 
ever he could get hold of his schoolfellows’ knives, books, 
rulers, or playthings, which he used fairly to exchange 
for tarts and gingerbread. 

It seemed as if the presiding genius of evil was deter- 

mined to patronise this young man; for before he had 
been long at college, and soon after he had with the 
greatest difficulty escaped from the nightcap scrape, an 
opportunity occurred by which he was enabled to gratify 
both his propensities at once, and not only to steal, but 
to steal sweetmeats. It happened that the principal of 
the college received some pots of Narbonne honey, which 
came under the eyes of Cartouche, and in which that 
young gentleman, as soon as ever he saw them, deter- 
mined to put his fingers. The president of the college 
put aside his honey-pots in an apartment within his own; 
to which, except by the one door which led into the 
room which his reverence usually occupied, there was 
no outlet. There was no chimney in the room; and 
the windows looked into the court, where there was a 
porter at night, and where crowds passed by day. What 
was Cartouche to do? have the honey he must. 

Over this chamber which contained what his soul 
longed after, and over the president’s rooms, there ran a 
set of unoccupied garrets, into which the dexterous Car- 
touche penetrated. ‘These were divided from the rooms 
below, according to the fashion of those days, by a set of 
large beams, which reached across the whole building, 
and across which rude planks were laid, which formed 
the ceiling of the lower story and the floor of the upper. 
Some of these planks did young Cartouche remove; and 
having descended by means of a rope, tied a couple of 
others to the neck of the honey-pots, climbed back again, 
and drew up his prey in safety. He then cunningly 
fixed the planks again in their old places, and retired to 
gorge himself upon his booty. And, now, see the pun- 
ishment of avarice ! Every body knows that the brethren 
of the order of Jesus are bound by a vow to have no 
more than a certain small sum of money in their posses- 
sion. The principal of the college of Clermont had 
amassed a larger sum in defiance of thisrule; end where 
do you think the old gentleman had hidden it? In the 
honey-pots! As Cartouche dug his spoon into one of 
them, he brought, besides a quantity of golden honey, a 
couple of golden louis, which, with ninety-eight more of 
their fellows, were comfortably hidden in the pots. Little 
Dominic, who before had cut rather a poor figure among 
his fellow-students, now appeared in as fine clothes as | t 
apy of them could boast of; and when asked by his 
parents, on going home, how he came by them, said that 
a young nobleman of his school-fellows had taken a vio- 
lent fancy to him, and made him a present of a couple 
of his suits. Cartouche the elder, good man, went to 
thank the young nobleman; but no such could be found, 

and young Cartouche disdained to give any explanation 
of his manner of gaining the money. 

Here, again, we have to regret and remark the inad- 
vertence of youth. Cartouche lost a hundred louis—for 
what? Fora pot of honey not worth a couple of shil- 
lings. Had he fished out the pieces, and replaced the 
pots and the honey, he might have been safe, and a re- 
spectable citizen ali his life after. The principal would 
not have dared to confess the loss of his money, and did 
not openly ; but he vowed vengeance against the stealer | c 
of his sweetmeat, and a rigid search was made. Car- 
touche, as usual, was fixed upon; and in the tick of his 
bed, lo! there were found a couple of empty honey-pots! 
From this scrape there is no knowing how he would have 
escaped, had not the president himself been a little 
anxious to hush the matter up; and, accordingly, young 
Cartouche was made to disgorge the residue of his ill- 
gotten gold pieces, old Cartouche made up the deficiency, | t 
and his son was allowed to remain unpunished—until 
the next time. 

This you may fancy was not very long in coming; 
and though history has not made us acquainted with the 
exact crime which Louis Dominic next committed, it 
must have been a serious one; for Cartouche, who had 
borne philosophically all the whippings and punishments 
which were administered to him at college, did not dare | t 


and his mother got him new clothes, and filled his belly, 
and for a while Louis was as good a son as might be. 


Louis’s was not to be kept down. 
of age by this time—a smart, lively young fellow, and, 
what is more, desperately enamoured of a lovely wash- 
erwoman. To be successful in your love, as Louis knew, 
you must have something more than mere flames and 
sentiment ;—a washer, or any other woman, cannot live 
upon sighs only, but must have new gowns and caps, 
and a necklace every now and then, and a few hand- 
kerchiefs and silk stockings, and a treat into the country 
or to the play. Now, how are all these to be had with- 
out money? Cartouche saw at once that it was impos- 
sible; and as his father would give him none, he was 
obliged to look for it elsewhere. 
courses, and lifted a purse here, and a watch there; and 
found, moreover, an accommodating gentleman, who 


agreeable society, in which Cartouche’s merit began 
speedily to be recognised, and in which he learned how 
pleasant it is in life to have friends to assist one, and 
how much may be done by a proper division of labour. 
M. Cartouche, in fact, formed part of a regular company 
or gang of gentlemen, who were associated together for 
the purpose of making war on the public and the law. 


married to a rich young gentleman from the provinces. 
As is the fashion in France, the parents had arranged 
the match among themselves; and the young people had 
never met until just before the time appointed for the 
marriage, when the bridegroom came up to Paris with 
his title-deeds, and settlements, and money. 


tion than Cartouche now exhibited. He went to his 
captain, explained the matter to him, and actually, for 
the good of his country, as it were (the thieves might be 
called his country), sacrificed his sister’s husband’s pro- 
perty. 
groom was reconnoitred, and one night Cartouche, in 
company with some chosen friends, made his first visit 


gone to bed; and, doubtless for fear of disturbing the 
porter, Cartouche and his companions spared him the 
trouble of opening the door, by ascending quietly at the 
window. They arrived at the room where the bride- 
groom kept his great chest, and set industriously to work, 
filing and picking the locks which defended the treagure. 
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to face that one which his indignant father had in pickle 
for him. As he was coming home from school, on the 
first day after his crime, when he received permission to 
go abroad, one of his brothers, who was on the look-out 
for him, met him on a short distance from home, and told 
him what was in preparation: which so frightened this 
young thief, that he declined returning home altogether, 
and set out upon the wide world to shift for himself as 
he could. 

Undoubted as his genius was, he had not arrived at 
the full exercise of it, and his gains were by no means 
equal to his appetite. In whatever professions he tried 
—whether he joined the gipsies, which he did—whether 
he picked pockets on the Pont Neuf, which occupation 
history attributes to him—poor Cartouche was always 
hungry. Hungry and ragged, he wandered from one 
place and profession to another, and regretted the honey- 
pots at Clermont, and the comfortable soup and douilli 
at home. 

Cartouche had an uncle, a kind man, who was a mer- 
chant, and had dealings at Rouen. One day, walking 
on the quays of that city, this gentleman saw a very 
miserable, dirty, starving lad, who had just made a pounce 
upon some bones and turnip-peelings that had been 
flung out on the quay, and was eating them as greedily 
as if they had been turkeys and truffles. The worthy 
man examined the lad a little closer. O heavens! it 
was their runaway prodigal—it was little Louis Dominic! 
The merchant was touched by his case; and forgetting 
the nightcaps, the honey-pots, and the rags and dirt of 
little Louis, took him to his arms, and kissed and hugged 
him with the tenderest affection. Louis kissed and 
hugged too, and blubbered a great deal—he was very 
repentant, as a man often is when he is hungry; and he 
went home with his uncle, and his peace was made; 


But why attempt to balk the progress of genius? 
He was sixteen years 


He took to his old 


ook the wares off his hands. 
This gentleman introduced him into a very select and 


Cartouche had a lovely young sister, who was to be 


Now, there 
an hardly be found im history a finer instance of devo- 


Informations were taken, the house of the bride- 


o the house of his brother-in-law. All the people were 


The bridegroom slept in the next room; but, however 


from fear of disturbing his slumbers, their benevolent 
design was disappointed, for awaken him they did; and 
quietly slipping out of bed, he came to a place where he 
had a complete view of all that was going on. He did 
not cry out, or frighten himself sillily, but, on the con- 
trary, contented himself with watching the countenances 
of the robbers, so that he might recognise them on an- 
other occasion ; and, though an avaricious man, he did 
not feel the slightest anxiety about his money-chest, for 
the fact is he had removed all the cash and papers the 
day before. 

As soon, however, as they had broken all the locks, 
and found the nothing which lay at the bottom of the 
chest, he shouted with such a loud voice, “ Here, 
Thomas !—John !—officer!—keep the gate, fire at the 
rascals !”’ that they, incontinently taking fright, skipped 
nimbly out of window, and left the house free. 

Cartouche after this did not care to meet his brother- 
in-law, but eschewed all such occasions in which the 
latter was to be present at his father’s house. The even- 
ing before the marriage came, and then his father in- 
sisted upon his appearance among the other relatives of 
the bride’s and bridegroom’s families, who were all to 
assemble and make merry. Cartouche was obliged to 
yield, and brought with him one or two of his compa- 
nions, who had been, by the way, present in the affair of 
the empty money-boxes. Cartouche never fancied that 
there was any danger in meeting his brother-in-law, for 
he had no idea that he hed been seen in the night of the 
attack ; but, with a natural modesty which did him really 
credit, he kept out of the young bridegroom’s sight as 
much as he could, and showed no desire to be presented 
to him. At supper, however, as he was sneaking modest- 
ly down to a side-table, his father shouted after him, 
“‘ Ho, Dominic, come hither, and sit opposite your broth- 
er-in-law :” which Dominic did, his friends following. 
The bridegroom pledged him very gracefully in a bumper; 
and was in the act of making him a pretty speech, on the 
honour of an alliance with such a family, and on the 
pleasures of brother-in-lawship in general, when, look- 
ing in his face, ye gods! he saw the very man who had 
been filing at his money-chest a few nights ago! By his 
side, too, sat a couple more of the gang. The poor 
fellow turned deadly pale and sick, and, setting his glass 
down, ran quickly out of the room, for he thought he 
was in company of a whole gang of robbers. And when 
he got home, he wrote a letter to the elder Cartouche, 
humbly declining any connection with his family. 
Cartouche the elder, of course, angrily asked the rea- 
son of such an abrupt dissolution of the engagement ; 
and then, much to his horror, heard of his eldest son’s 
doings. “You would not have me marry into such a 
family ?” said the ex-bridegroom. And old Cartouche, 
an honest old citizen, confessed, with a heavy heart, that 
he would not. What was he to do with the lad? He 
did not like to ask for a lettre-de-cachet, and shut him 
up in the Bastile. He determined to give him a year’s 
discipline at the monastery of St. Lazare. 

But how to catch the young gentleman? Old Car- 
touche knew that, were he to tell his son of the scheme, 
the latter would never obey, and, therefore, he deter- 
mined to be very cunning. He told Dominic that he 
was about to make a heavy bargain with the fathers, and 
should require a witness; so they stepped into a carriage 
together, and drove unsuspectingly to the Rue St. Denis. 
But when they arrived near the convent, Cartouche saw 
several ominous figures gathering round the coach, and 
felt that his doom was sealed. However, he made as if 
he knew nothing of the conspiracy; and the carriage 
drew up, and his father descended, and, bidding him 
wait for a minute in the coach, promised to return to 
him. Cartouche looked out: on the other side of the 
way half a dozen men were posted, evidently with the 
intention of arresting him. 

Cartouche now performed a great and celebrated stroke 
of genius, which, if he had not been professionally em- 
ployed in the morning, he never could have executed. 
He had in his pocket a piece of linen, which he had laid 
hold of at the door of some shop, and from which he 
quickly tore three suitable stripes. One he tied round 
his head, after the fashion of a nightcap; asecond, round 
his waist, like an apron; and with the third he covered 
his hat, a round one, with a large brim. His coat and 
his periwig he left behind him in the carriage; and when 
he stepped out from it (which he did without asking the 








enderly Cartouche and his workmen handled their tools, 








coachman to’ let down the steps), he bore exactly the 
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appearance of a cook’s boy carrying a dish; and with 
this he slipped through the crempts quite unsuspected, 
and bade adieu to the Lazarists and his honest father, 
who came out speedily to seek him, and was not a little 
annoyed only to find his hat and wig. 
With that hat and wig, Cartouche left home, father, 
friends, conscience, remorse, society, behind him. He 
discovered (like a great number of othe: philosophers 
and poets, when they have committed rascally actions) 
that the world was all going wrong, and he quarreled with 
it outright. One of the first stories told of the illustrious 
Cartouche, when he became professionally and openly a 
robber, redounds highly to his credit, and shows that he 
knew how to take advantage of the occasion, and how 
much he had improved in the course of a very few years’ 
experience. His courage and ingenuity were vastly ad- 
mired by his friends ; so much so, that one day the cap- 
tain of the band thought fit to compliment him, and 
vowed that when he (the captain) died, Cartouche should 
infallibly be called to the command-in-chief. This con- 
versation, so flattering to Cartouche, was carried on be- 
tween the two gentlemen, as they were walking one 
night on the quays by the side of the Seine. Cartouche, 
when the captain made the last remark, blushingly pro- 
tested against it, and pleaded his extreme youth as a rea- 
son why his comrades could never put entire trust in 
him. “ Psha, man!”, said the captain, “thy youth is 
in thy favour; thou wilt live only the longer to lead thy 
troops to victory. As for strength, bravery, and cunning, 
wert thou as old as Methuselah, thou couldst not be bet- 
ter provided than thou art now at eighteen.” What 
was the reply of Monsieur Cartouche? He answered, 
not by words, but by actions. Drawing his knife from 
his girdle, he instantly dug it into the captain’s left side, 
as near his heart as possible; and then seizing that im- 
prudent commander, precipitated him violently into the 
waters of the Seine, to keep company with the gudgeons 
and river-gods. When he returned to the band, and 
recounted how the captain had basely attempted to 
assassinate him, and how he, on the contrary, had, by 
exertion of superior skill, overcome the captain, not one 
of the society believed a word of his history, but they 
elected him captain forthwith. 

I think his excellency, Don Rafael Maroto, the paci- 
ficator of Spain, is an amiable character, for whom his- 
tory has not been written in vain. Being arrived at 
this exalted position, there is no end of the feats which 
Cartouche performed; and his band reached to such a 
pitch of glory, that if there had been a hundred thousand 
instead of a hundred of them, who knows but that a new 
and popular dynasty might not have been founded, and 
“Louis Dominic, premier Empereur des Francais,” 
might have performed innumerable glorious actions, and 
fixed himself in the hearts of his people, just as other 
monarchs have done a hundred years after Cartouche’s 
death. 

A story similar to the above, and equally moral, is that 
of Cartouche, who, in company with two other gentle- 
men, robbed the coche, or packet-boat, from Melun, 
where they took a good quantity of booty,—making the 
passengers lie down on the decks, and rifling them at 
leisure. “This money will be but very little among 
three,” whispered Cartouche to his neighbour, as the 
three conquerors were making merry over their gains: 
‘if you were but to pull the trigger of your pistol in the 
neighbourhood of your comrade’s ear, perhaps it might 
go off, and then there would be but two of us to share.” 
Strangely enough, as Cartouche said, the pistol did go 
off, and No. 3 perished. “Give him another ball,” said 
Cartouche; and another was fired into him. But no 
sooner had Cartouche’s comrade discharged both his pis- 
tols, than Cartouche himself, seized with a furious indig- 
nation, drew his: “ Learn, monster,” cried he, “not to 
be so greedy of gold, and perish the victim of thy disloy- 
alty and avarice !”” So Cartouche slew the second robber; 
and there is no man in Europe who can say that the lat- 
ter did not merit well his punishment. 

I could fill volumes, and not mere sheets of paper, 
with tales of the triumphs of Cartouche and his band; 
how he robbed the Countess of O——, going to Dijon 
in her coach, and how the countess fell in love with him, 
and was faithful to him ever after—how, when the lieu- 
tenant of police offered a reward of a hundred pistoles to 
any man who would bring Cartouche before him, a noble 
marquess, in a coach and six, drove up to the hotel of 


sieur de la Reynie on matters of the highest moment, 
alone, the latter introduced him into his private cabinet 
—and how, when there, the marquess drew from his 
pocket a long, curiously shaped dagger. « Look at this, 
Monsieur de la’ Reynie,” said he; “this dagger is poi- 
soned !”” 

«Is it possible ?”’ said M. de la Reynie. 

“A prick of it would do for any man,” said the mar- 
quess. 

“ You don’t say so!” said M. de la Reynie. 

«I do though; and, what is more,” says the marquess, 
in a terrible voice, “if you do not instantly lay yourself 
flat on the ground, with your face towards it, and your 
hands crossed over your back, or if you make the slightest 
noise or cry, I will stick this poisoned dagger between 
your ribs, as sure as my name is Cartouche!” 

At the sound of this dreadful name, M. de la Reynie 
sunk incontinently down on his stomach, and submitted 
to be carefully gagged and corded ; after which Monsieur 
Cartouche laid his hands upon all the money which was 
kept in the lieutenant’s cabinet. Alas, and alas! many 
a stout bailiff, and many an honest fellow of a spy, went 
for that day without his pay and his victuals! 

There is a story that Cartouche once took the dili- 
gence to Lille, and found in it a certain Abbé Potter, 
who was full of indignation against this monster of a 
Cartouche, and said that when he went back to Paris, 
which he proposed to do in about a fortnight, he should 
give the lieutenant of police some information, which 
would infallibly lead to the scoundrel’s capture. But 
poor Potter was disappointed in his designs, for, before 
he could fulfil them, he was made the victim of Car- 
touche’s cruelty. 

A letter came to the lieutenant of police, to state that 
Cartouche had traveled to Lille, in company with the 
Abbé de Potter, of that town; that on the reverend gen- 
tleman’s return towards Paris, Cartouche had waylaid 
him, murdered him, taken his papers, and would come 
to Paris himself, bearing the name and clothes of the un- 
fortunate abbé, by the Lille coach, on such aday. The 
Lille coach arrived, was surrounded by police agents ; 
the monster Cartouche was there, sure enough, in the 
abbe’s guise. He was seized, bound, flung into prison, 
brought out to be examined, and on examination found 
to be no other than the Abbé Potter himself! It is plea- 
sant to read thus of the relaxations of great men, and 
find them condescending to joke like the meanest of us. 

Another diligence adventure is recounted of the 
famous Cartouche. It happened that he met in the 
coach a young and jovely lady, clad in widow’s weeds, 
and bound to Paris, with a couple of servants. The 
poor thing was the widow of a rich old gentleman of 
Marseilles, and was going to the capital to arrange with 
her lawyers, and to settle her husband’s will. The 
Count de Grinche (for so her fellow-passenger was called) 
was quite as candid as the pretty widow had been, and 
stated that he was a captain in the regiment of Niver- 
nois; that he was going to Paris to buy a colonelcy, 
which his relatives, the Duke de Bouillon, the Prince 
de Montmorenci, the Commander de la Trémoille, with 
all their interest at court, could not fail to procure for 
him. ‘To be short, in the course of the four days’ jour- 
ney, the Count Louis Dominique de Grinche played his 
cards so well, that the poor little widow half forgot her 
late husband ; and her eyes glistened with tears as the 
count kissed her hand at parting,—at parting, he hoped, 
only for a few hours. 

Day and night the insinuating count followed her; 
and when, at the end of a fortnight, and in the midst of 
a déte-@-téte, he plunged one morning suddenly on his 
knees, and said, “ Leonora, do you love me?” the poor 
thing heaved the gentlest, tenderest, sweetest sigh in the 
world ; and, sinking her blushing head on his shoulder, 
whispered, “ Oh, Dominique, je aime! Ah!” said she, 

“‘ how noble is it of my Dominique to take me with the 
little I have, and he so rich a nobleman !” The fact is, 
the old baron’s titles and estates had passed away to his 
nephews; his dowager was only left with 300,000 livres, 
in rentes sur l’état,—a handsome sum, but nothing to 
compare to the rent-roll of Count Dominic, Count de la 
Grinche, Seigneur de la Haute Pigre, Baron de la Bi- 
gorne; he had estates and wealth which might authorise 
him to aspire to the hand of a duchess, at least, 
The unfortunate widow never for a moment suspected 
the cruel trick that was about to be played on her; and, 





the police; and the noble marques, desiring to see Mon- 


money, and realised it in gold, to be made over to him 
on the day when ise contract was to be signed. The 
day arrived, and, according to custom in France, the 
relations of both parties attended. The widow’s rela- 
tives, though respectable, were not of the first nobility, 
being chiefly persons of the fnunce of the robe: there 
was the president of the court of Arras, and his lady; 
a farmer-general ; a judge of a court of Paris; and other 
such grave and respectable people. As for Monsicur le 
Comte de la Grinche, he was not bound for names ; and, 
having the whole peerage to choose from, brought a 
host of Montmorencies, Crequis, de la Tours, and Guises 
at his back, His homme d'affaires brought his papers 
in asack, and displayed the plans of his estates, and the 
titles of his glorious ancestry. ‘I'he widow’s lawyers had 
her money in sacks; and between the gold on the one 
side and the parchments on the other lay the contract 
which was to make the widow’s 300,000 francs the pro- 
perty of the Count de Grinche. The Count de la 
Grinche was just about to sign; when the Marshal de 
Villars, stepping up to him, said, “ Captain, do you know 
who the president of the court of Aix yonder is? It is 
old Manasseh, the fence, of Brussels. I pawned a gold 
watch to him, which I stole from Cadogan, when I was 
with Malbrook’s army in Flanders.” 

Here the Duc de la Roche Guyon came forward very 
much alarmed. “Run me through the body!” said his 
grace ; “but the comptroller-general’s lady there is no 
other than that old hag of a Margoton,; who keeps the 
——” Here the Duc de Ja Roche Guyon’s voice fell. 

Cartouche smiled graciously, and walked up to the 
table. He took up one of the widow’s 15,000 gold 
pieces ; it was as pretty a bit of copper as you could 
wish to see. ‘My dear,” said he, politely, “there is 
some mistake here, and this business had better stop.” 

“ Count!” gasped the poor widow. 

«“ Count be hanged!” said he; “my name is Car- 
ToucueE !” 








II. LITTLE POINSINET. 


About the year 1760, there lived at Paris a little fel- 
low who was the darling of all the wags of his acquaint- 
ance. Nature seemed, in the formation of this little man, 
to have amused herself, by giving loose to half a hun- 
dred of her most comical caprices. He had some wit 
and drollery of his own, which sometimes rendered his 
sallies very amusing; but where his friends laughed 
with him once they laughed at him a thousand times,— 
for he had a fund of absurdity in himself that was more 
pleasant than all the wit in the world. He was as proud 
as a peacock, as wicked as an ape, and as silly as a 
goose. He did not possess one single grain of common 
sense; but in revenge his pretensions were enormous, 
his ignorance vast, and his credulity mere extensive still. 
From his youth upwards, he had read nothing but the 
new novels, and the verses in the almanacs, which help- 
ed him not a little in making what he called poetry of 
his own; for, of course, our little hero was a poet. All 
the common usages of life, all the ways of the world, and 
all the customs of society, seemed to be quite unknown 
to him ; add to these good qualities a magnificent con- 
ceit, a cowardice inconceivable, and a face so irresistibly 
comic, that every one who first beheld it was compelled 
to burst out a laughing, and you will have some notion 
of this strange little gentleman. He was very proud of 
his voice, and uttered all his sentences in the richest 
tragic tone. He was little better than a dwarf; but he 
elevated his eyebrows, held up his neck, walked on the 
tips of his toes, and gave himself the airs of a giant. He 
had a little pair of bandy legs, which seemed much too 
short to support any thing like a human body; but by 
the help of these crooked supporters he thought he could 
dance like a grace; and, indeed, fancied all the graces 
possible were to be found in his person. His goggle 
eyes were always rolling about wildly, as if in corres- 
pondence with the disorder of his little brain, and his 
countenance thus wore an expression of perpetual won- 
der. With such happy, natural gifts, he not only fell 
into all traps that were laid for him, but seemed almost 
to go out of his way to seek them; although, to be sure, 
his friends did not give him much trouble in that search, 
for they prepared hoaxes for him incessantly. 

One day the wags introduced him to a company of 
ladies, who, though not countesses and princesses exact- 
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the nonce; and were all, for the same reason, violently 
smitten of Master Poinsinet’s person. One of them, the 


lady of the house, was especially tender; and, seating | 


him by her side at supper, so plied him with smiles, 
ogles, and champagne, that our little hero grew crazed 
with ecstasy, and wild with love. In the midst of his 
happiness, a cruel knock was heard below, accompanied 
by quick loud talking, swearing, and shuffling of feet ; 
you would have thought a regiment was at the door. 
« Oh heavens!” cried the marchioness, starting up, and 
giving to the hand of Poinsinet one parting squeeze ; 
“ fly—fly, my Poinsinet: ’tis the colonel—my husband!” 
At this each gentleman of the party rose, and, drawing 
his rapier, vowed to cut his way through the colonel and 
all his mousquetaires, or die, if need be, by the side of 
Poinsinet. 


The little fellow was obliged to lag out his sword, too, 
and went shuddering down stairs, heartily repenting of 
his passion for marchionesses. "When the party arrived 
in the street, they found, sure enough, a dreadful com- 
pany of mousguetaires, as they seemed, ready to oppose 
their passage. Swords crossed,—torches blazed; and, 
with the most dreadful shouts and imprecations, the con- 
tending parties rushed upon one another; the friends of 
Poinsinet surrounding and supporting that little warrior, 
as the French knights did King Francis at Pavia, other- 
wise the poor fellow certainly would have fallen down 
in the gutter from fright. 

But the combat was suddenly interrupted; for the 
neighbours, who knew nothing of the trick going on, 
and thought the brawl! was real, had been screaming with 
all their might for the police, who began about this time 
to arrive. Directly they appeared, friends and enemies 
of Poinsinet at once took to their heels; and in this part 
of the transaction, at least, our hero himself showed that 
he was equal to the longest-legged grenadier that ever 
ran away. 

When at last those little bandy legs of his had borne 
him safely to his lodgings, all Poinsinet’s friends crowd- 
ed round him to congratulate him on his escape and his 
valour. 

«“ Egad, how he pinked that great red-haired fellow !” 
said one. 

«No; did I?” said Poinsinet. 

“Did you? Psha! don’t try to play the modest, and 
humbug ws; you know you did. I suppose you will 
say, next, that you were not for three minutes point to 
point with Cartentierce himself, the most dreadful 
swordsman of the army.” . 

« Why, you see,” says Poinsinet, quite delighted, « it 
was so dark, that I really did not know with whom I 
was engaged ; although, corbleu, I did one or two of the 
fellows.” And after a littke more such conversation, 
during which he was fully persuaded that he had done 
for a dozen of the enemy, at least, Poinsinet went to 
bed, his little person trembling with fright and pleasure: 
and he fell asleep, and dreamed of rescuing ladies, and 
destroying monsters, like a second Amadis de Gaule. 

When he awoke in the morning, he found a party of 
his friends in his room ; one was examining his coat and 
waistcoat, another was casting many curious glances at 
his inexpressivles. ‘ Look here!” said this gentleman, 
holding up the garment to the light ; “ one—two—three 
gashes! I am hanged if the cowards did not aim at Poin- 
sinet’s legs! There are four holes in the sword-arm of 
his coat, and sever. have gone right through coat and 
waistcoat. Good heaven! Poinsinet have you had a 
surgeon to your wounds ?” 

« Wounds!” said the little man, springing up, “I 
don’t know—that is, I hope—that is—Oh Lord! oh 
Lord! I hope I’m not wounded !” and, after a proper 
examination, he discovered he was not. 

«Thank Heaven! thank Heaven!” said one of the 
wags (who, indeed, during the slumbers of Poinsinet, 
had been occupied in making these very holes through 
the garments of that individual), “if you have escaped, 
itis by miracle. Alas! alas! all your enemies have not 
been so lucky.” 

«“ How! is any body wounded ?” said Poinsinet. 

« My dearest friend, prepare yourself; that unhappy 
man who came to revenge his menaced honour—that 
gallant officer—that injured husband, Colonel Count de 
Cartentierce r 
«“ Well?” 

«Is so more! he died this morning, pierced through 








with nineteen wounds from your hand, and calling upon 
his country to revenge his murder.” 

When this awful sentence was pronounced, all the 
auditory gave a pathetic and simultaneous sob; and as 
for poor Poinsinet, he sank back on his bed with a howl 
of terror which would have melted a Visigoth to tears, 
or to laughter. As soon as his terror and remorse had 
in some degree subsided, his comrades spoke to him of 
the necessity of making his escape; and, huddling on 
his clothes, and bidding them all a tender adieu, he set 
off incontinently, without his breakfast, for England, 
America, or Russia, not knowing exactly which. 

One of his companions agreed to accompany him on 
a part of his journey,—that is, as far as the barrier of 
Saint Denis, which is, as every body knows, on the high 
road to Dover; and there, being tolerably secure, they 
entered a tavern for breakfast; which meal, the last that 
he ever was to take, perhaps, in his native vity, Poinsi- 
net was just about to discuss, when, behold! a gentle- 
man entered the apartment where Poinsinet and his 
friend were seated, and drawing from his pocket a paper 
with “ Av nom pu Roy” flourished on the top, read from 
it, or rather from Poinsinet’s own figure, his exact sig- 
nalement, laid his hand on his shoulder, and arrested 
him in the name of the king, and of the provost-marshal 
of Paris. “I arrest you, sir,” said he, gravely, “ with 
regret; you have slain, with seventeen wounds, in single 
combat, Colonel Count de Cartentierce, one of bis ma- 
jesty’s household; and as his murderer you fall under 
the immediate authority of the provost-marshal, and die 
without trial or benefit of clergy !” 

You may fancy how the poor little man’s appetite fell 
when he heard this speech. ‘In the provost-marshal’s 
hands?” said his friend; “then it zs all over, indeed! 
When does my poor friend suffer, sir ?” 

“ At half-past six o’clock, the day after to-morrow,” 
said the officer, sitting down, and helping himself to 
wine. “But, stop,” said he, suddenly; “sure I can’t 
mistake ? Yes—no—yes, it is. My dear friend, my dear 
Durand! don’t you recollect your old schoolfellow An- 
toine 2?” And herewith the officer flung himself into the 
arms of Durand, Poinsinet’s comrade, and they performed 
a most affecting scene of friendship. 

“This may be of some service to you,” whispered 
Durand to Poinsinet; and, after some further parley, he 
asked the officer when he was bound to deliver up his 
prisoner, and hearing that he was not called upon to 
appear at the Marshalsea before six o’clock at night, 
Monsieur Durand prevailed upon Monsieur Antoine to 
wait until that hour, and in the meantime to allow his 
prisoner to walk about the town in his company. This 
request was with a little difficulty granted; and poor 
Poinsinet begged to be carried to the houses of his vari- 
ous friends, and bid them farewell. Some were aware 
of the trick that had been played upon him, others were 
not; but the poor little man’s credulity was so great, that 
it was impossible to undeceive him; and he went from 
house to house bewailing his fate, and followed by the 
complaisant marshal's officer. 

“The news of his death he received with much more 
meekness than could have been expected ; but what he 
could not reconcile to himself was the idea of dissection 
afterwards. “ What can they want with me?” cried 
the poor wretch, in an unusual fit of candour. “I am 
very small, and ugly ; it would be different if I were a 
tall, fine-looking fellow.” But he was given to under- 
stand that beauty made very little difference to the sur- 
geons, who, on the contrary, would, on certain occasions, 
prefer a deformed man to a handsome one; for science 
was much advanced by the study of such monstrosities. 
With this reason Poinsinet was obliged to be content; 
and so paid his round of visits, and repeated his dismal 
adieus. 

The officer of the provost-marshal, however amusing 
Poinsinet’s woes might have been, began by this time to 
grow very weary of them, and gave him more than one 
opportunity to escape. He would stop at shop-windows, 
loiter round corners, and look up in the sky, but all in 
vain; Poinsinet would not escape, do what the other 
would. At length, luckily, about dinner-time, the officer 
met one of Poinsinet’s friends and his own; and the 
three agreed to dine at atavern as they had breakfasted, 
and there the officer, who vowed that he had been up 
for five weeks incessantly, fell suddenly asleep in the 
profoundest fatigue; and Poinsinet was persuaded, after 
much hesitation on his part, to take leave of him. 





And now, this danger overcome, another was to be 
avoided. Beyond a doubt, the police were after: him, 
and how was he to avoid them? He must be disguised, 
of course ; and one of his friends, a tall, gaunt, lawyer’s 
clerk, agreed to provide him with habits. 

So little Poinsinet dressed himself out in the clerk’s 
dingy black suit, of which the knee-breeches hung down 
to his heels, and the waist, of the coat reached to the 
calves of his legs; and, furthermore, he blacked his eye- 
brows, and wore a huge black periwig, in which his 
friend vowed that no one could recognise him. But the 
most painful incident with regard to the periwig was, 
that Poinsinet, whose solitary beauty—if beauty it might 
be called—was a head of copious, curling, yellow hair, 
was compelled to snip off every one of his golden locks, 
and to rub the bristles with a black dye; “ For if your 
wig were to come off,” said the lawyer, “and your fair 
hair to tumble over your shoulders, every man would 
know, or at least suspect you.” So off the locks were 
cut, and in his black suit and periwig little Poinsinet 
went abroad. 

His friends had their cue, and when he appeared 
athongst them not one seemed to know him. He was 
taken into companies where his character was discussed 
before, and his wonderful escape spoken of: at last he 
was introduced to the very officer of the provost-marshal 
who had taken him into custody, and who told him that 
he had been dismissed the provost’s service in conse- 
quence of the escape of the prisoner. Now, for the first 
time, poor Poinsinet thought himself tolerably safe, and 
blest his kind friends who had procured for him such a 
complete disguise. How this affair ended I know not, 
—whether some new lie was coined to account for his 
release, or whether he was simply told that he had been 
hoaxed, it mattered little ; for the little man was quite as 
ready to be hoaxed the next day. 

Poinsinet was one day invited to dine with one of the 
servants of the Tuileries ; and before his arrival, a per- 
son in company had been decorated with a knot of lace 
and a gold key, such as chamberlains wear; he was in- 
troduced to Poinsinet as the Count de Trenches, cham- 
berlain to the King of Prussia. After dinner the con- 
versation fell upon the count’s visit to Paris; when his 
excellency, with a mysterious air, vowed that he had 
only come for pleasure. “It is mighty well,” said a 
third person, “and, of course, we can’t cross-question 
your lordship too closely ;” and, at the same time, it was 
hinted to Poinsinet that a person of such consequence 
did not travel for nothing, with which opinion Poinsinet 
solemnly agreed ; and, indeed, it was borne out by a sub- 
sequent declaration of the count, who condescended at 
last to tell the company, in confidence, that he had a 
mission, and a most important one—to find, namely, 
among the literary men of France, a governor for the 
prince royal of Prussia. The company seemed astonished 
that the king had not made choice of Voltaire or D’Alem- 
bert, and mentioned a dozen other distinguished men 
who might be competent to this important duty: but the 
count, as may be imagined, found objections to every one 
of them; and at last one of the guests said, that if his 
Prussian majesty was not particular as to age, he knew 
a person more fitted for the place than any other who 
could be found,—his honourable friend, M. Poinsinet, 
was the individual to whom he alluded. 

«‘ Good Heavens!’ cried the count, “ is it possible that 
the celebrated Poinsinet would take such a place? I 
would give the world to sec him!” and you may fancy 
how Poinsinet simpered and blushed when the introduc- 
tion immediately took place. 

The count protested to him that the king would be 
charmed to know him; and added, that one of his operas 
(for it must be told that our little friend was a vaudeville 
maker by trade) had been acted seven and twenty times 
at the theatre at Potsdam. His excellency then detailed 
to him all the honours and privileges which the governor 
of the prince royal might expect; and all the guests en- 
couraged the little man’s vanity by asking him for his 
protection and favour. In a short time our hero grew 
so inflated with pride and vanity, that he was for patro- 
nising the chamberlain himself, who proceeded to inform 
him that he was furnished with all the necessary powers 
by his sovereign, who had specially enjoined him to con- 
fer upon the future governor of his son the royal order 
of the Black Eagle. 

Poinsinet, delighted, was ordered to kneel down ; and 
the count produced a large yellow riband, which he hung 
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over his shoulder, and which was, he declared, the grand 
cordon of the order. You must fancy Poinsinet’s face, 
and excessive delight at this; fur as for describing them, 
nobody can. For four and twenty hours the happy che- 
valier- paraded through Paris with this flaring yellow 
riband ; and he was not undeceived, until his friends had 
another trick in store for him. 

He dined one day in the company of a man who un- 
derstood a little of the noble art of conjuring, and per- 
formed some clever tricks on the cards, Poinsinet’s organ 
of wonder was enormous, he looked on with the gravity 
and awe of a child, and thought the man’s tricks sheer 
miracles. It wanted no more to set his companions to 
work, 

“ Who is this wonderful man?” said he to his neigh- 
bour. 

“Why,” said the other mysteriously, “one hardly 
knows who he is; or, at least, one does not like to say 
to such an indiscreet fellow as you are.” Poinsinet at 
once swore to be secret. ‘ Well, then,” said his friend, 
“ you will hear that man—that wonderful man—called 
by a name which is not his; his real name is Acosta: 
he is a Portuguese Jew, a Rosicrucian, and Cabalist of 
the first order, and compelled to leave Lisbon for fear of 
the Inquisition. He performs here, as you see, some 
extraordinary things occasionally ; but the master of the 
house, who loves him excessively, would not, for the 
world, that his name should be made public.” 

« Ah, bah!” said Poinsinet, who affected the del es- 
prit ; “you don’t mean to say that you believe in magic, 
and cabalas, and such trash ?” 

“Do I not? You shall judge for yourself ;” and, ac- 
cordingly, Poinsinet was presented to the magician, who 
pretended to take a vast liking for him, and declared that 
he saw in him certain marks which would infallibly lead 
him to great eminence in the magic art, if he chose to 
study it. 

Dinner was served, and Poinsinet placed by the side 
of the miracle worker, who became very confidential 
with him, and promised him—ay, before dinner was 
over—a remarkable instance of his power. Nobody, on 
this occasion, ventured to cut a single joke against poor 
Poinsinet ; nor could he fancy that any trick was in- 
tended against him, for the demeanour of the society to- 
wards him was perfectly grave and respectful, and the 
conversation serious. On a sudden, however, somebody 
exclaimed, « Where is Poinsinet ? Did any one see him 
leave the room ?” 

All the company exclaimed how singular the disap- 
pearance was; and Poinsinet himself, growing alarmed, 
turned round to his neighbour, and was about to ex- 
plain. 

“Hush!” said the magician, in a whisper; “I told 
you that you should see what I could do. J have made 
you invisible; be quiet, and you shall see some more 
tricks that I shall play with these fellows.” 

Poinsinet remained then silent, and listened to his 
neighbours, who agreed at last, that being a quiet orderly 
personage, he had left the table early, being unwilling to 
drink too much. Presently they ceased to talk about 
him, and resumed their conversation upon other mat- 
ters. 

At first it was very quiet and grave, but the master of 
the house brought back the talk to the subject of Poin- 
sinet, and uttered all sorts of abuse concerning him. He 
begged the gentleman, who had introduced such a little 
scamp into his house, to bring him thither no more; 
whereupon the other took up warmly Poinsinet’s de- 
fence, declared that he was a man of the greatest merit, 
frequenting the best society, and remarkable for his ta- 
lents as well as his virtues. 

« Ah!” said Poinsinet to the magician, quite charmed 
at what he heard, « how ever shall I thank you, my dear 
sir, for thus showing me who my true friends are ?” 

The magician promised him still further favours in 
prospect, and told him to look out now, for he was about 
to throw all the company into a temporary fit of mad- 
men, which, no doubt, would be very amusing. 

In consequence, all the company who had heard every 
syllable of the conversation, began to perforta the most 
extraordinary antics, much to the delight of Poinsinet. 
One asked a nonsensical question, and the other deliver- 
ed an answer not at all to the purpose, If a man asked 
for a drink, they poured him out a pepper-box or a nap- 
kin; they took a pinch of snuff, and swore it was ex- 





cellent wine ; and vowed that the bread was the most 


delicious mutton that ever was tasted. The little man 
was delighted. 

« Ah!” said he, “ these fellows are prettily punished 
for their rascally backbiting of me!” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the host, “I shall now give you 
some celebrated champaigne,” and he poured out to each 
a glass of water. 

‘‘ Good heavens!” said one, spitting it out with the 
most horrible grimace, “ where did you get this horrible 
claret ?” 

«“ Ah, faugh !” said a second, “I never tasted such 
vile corked burgundy in all my days!” and he threw 
the glass of water into Poinsinet’s face, as did half a 
dozen of the other guests, drenching the poor wretch to 
the skin. To complete this pleasant illusion, two of the 
guests fell to boxing across Poinsinet, who received a 
number of the blows, and received them with the pa- 
tience of a fakir, feeling himself more flattered by the 
precious privilege of beholding this scene invisible, than 
hurt by the blows and buffets which the mad company 
bestowed upon him. 

The fame of this adventure spread quickly over Paris, 
and all the world longed to have at their houses the re- 
presentation of Poinsinet the Invisible. The servants 
and the whole company used to be put up to the trick ; 
and Poinsinet, who believed in his invisibility as much 
as he did in his existence, went about with his friend and 
protector, the magician. People, of course, never pre- 
tended to see him, and would very often not talk of him 
at all for some time, but hold sober conversation about 
any thing else in the world. When dinner was served, 
of course there was no cover laid for Poinsinet, who car- 
ried about a little stool, on which he sat by the side of 
the magician, and always ate off his plate. Every body 
was astonished at the magician’s appetite, and at the 
quantity of wine he drank; as for little Poinsinet, he 
never once suspected any trick, and had such a confi- 
dence in his magician, that I do believe if the latter had 
told him to fling himself out of window, he would have 
done so, without the slightest trepidation. 


Among other mystifications in which the Portuguese 
enchanter plunged him, was one which used to afford 
always a guod deal of amusement. He informed Poin- 
sinet, with great mystery, that he was not himself; he 
was not—that is to say, that ugly, deformed little mon- 
ster, called Poinsinet, but that his birth was most illus- 
trious, and his real name Polycarte. He was, in fact, 
the son of a celebrated magician; but other magicians, 
enemies of his father, had changed him in his cradle, 
altering his features into their present hideous shape, in 
order that a silly old fellow, called Poinsinet, might take 
him to be own son, which little monster the magician 
had likewise spirited away. 

The poor wretch was sadly cast down at this, for he 
tried to fancy that his person was agreeable to the ladies, 
of whom he was one of the warmest little admirers pos- 
sible ; and to console him somewhat, the magician told 
him that his réal shape was exquisitely beautiful, and as 
soon as he should appear in it, all the beauties in Paris 
would be at his feet. But how to regain it? « Oh, for 
one minute of that beauty !” cried the little man ; “ what 
would he not give to appear under that enchanting 
form!” ‘he magician hereupon waved his stick over 
his head, pronounced some awful magical words, and 
twisted him round three times; at the third twist, the 
men in company seemed struck with astonishment and 
envy, the ladies clasped their hands, and some of them 
kissed his. Every body declared his beauty to be super- 
natural ! 

Poinsinet, enchanted, rushed to a glass. “Fool!” 
said the magician, “do you suppose that you can see 
the change? My power to render you invisible, beauti- 
ful, ten times more hideous even than you are, extends 
only to others, not to you. You may look a thousand 
limes in the glass, and you will only see those deformed 
limbs and disgusting features with which devilish malice 
has disguised you.” Poor little Poinsinet looked, and 
came back in tears, “But,” resumed the magician— 
“ha, ha, ha!—J know a way in which to disappoint the 
machinations of these fiendish magi.” 

“Oh, my benefactor!—my great master!—for hea- 
ven’s sake tell it!’ gasped Poinsinet. 

“ Look you—it is this, A prey to enchantment and 
demoniac art all your life long, you have lived until your 


person the most singularly hideous that ever walked the 
earth !” 

“ Js it?” whispered Poinsinet. “Indeed, and indeed, 
I didn’t think it so bad ?” 

“ He acknowledges it! he acknowledges it!” roared 
the magician. ‘ Wretch, dotard, owl, mole, miserable 
buzzard! I have no reason to tell thee now that thy 
form is monstrous, that children cry, that cowards turn 
pale, that teeming matrons shudder to behold it. It is 
not thy fault that thou art thus ungainly, but wherefore 
so blind? wherefore so conceited of thyself? I tell thee, 
Poinsinet, that over every fresh instance of thy vanity 
the hostile enchanters rejoice and triumph. As long as 
thou art blindly satisfied with thyself; as long as thou 
pretendest, in thy present odious shape, to win the love 
of aught above a negress,—nay, further still, until thou 
hast learned to regard that face, as others do, with the 
most intolerable horror and disgust, to abuse it when 
thou seest it, to despise it, in short, and treat that r ise- 
rable disguise in which the enchanters have wrapped 
thee with the strongest hatred and scorn, so long art thou 
destined to wear it.” 

Such speeches as these continually repeated, caused 
Poinsinet to be fully convinced of his ugliness ; he used 
to go about in companies, and take every opportunity of 
inveighing against himself ; he made verses and epigrams 
against himself; he talked about “that dwarf, Poinsi- 
net ;” “that buffoon, Poinsinet ;” « that conceited, 
hump-backed Poinsinet ;” and he would spend hours 
before the glass abusing his own face as he saw it re- 
flected there, and vowing that he grew handsomer at 
every fresh epithet that he uttered. 

Of course the wags, from time to time, used to give 
him every possible encouragement, and declared that 
since this exercise, his person was amazingly improved. 
The ladies, too, began to be so excessively fond of him, 
that the little fellow was obliged to caution them at last 
—for the good, as he said, of society; he recommended 
them to draw lots, for he could not gratify them all ; but 
promised, when his metamorphosis was complete, that 
the one chosen should become the happy Mrs. Poinsinet, 
or, to speak more correctly, Mrs. Polycarte. 

I am sorry to say, however, that on the score of g4l- 
lantry Poinsinet was never quite convinced of the hide- 
ousness of his appearance. He had a number of ad- 
ventures, accordingly, with the ladies; but, strange to 
say, the husbands or fathers were always interrupting. 
On one occasion he was made to pass the night in a 
slipper-bath full of water, where, although he had all his 
clothes on, he declared that he nearly caught bis death 
of cold. Another night, in revenge, the poor fellow 





“ dans le simple appareil 
D’une beauté, -ju’on vient d’arracher au sommeil,” 


spent a number of hours contemplating the beauty of 
the moon on the tiles. These adventures are pretty nu- 
merous in the memoirs of M. Poinsinet ; but the fact is, 
that people in France were a great deal more philo- 
sophical in those days than the English are now, so that 
Poinsinet’s loves must be passed over, as not being to 
our taste. His magician was a great diver, and told 
Poinsinet the most wonderful tales of his two minutes’ 
absence under water. These two minutes, he said, lasted 
through a year, at least, which he spent in the company 
of a naiad more beautiful than Venus, in a palace more 
splendid than even Versailles. Fired by the description, 
Poinsinet used to dip and dip, but he never was known 
to make any mermaid acquaintances, although he fully 
believed that one day he should find such. 

The invisible joke was brought to an end by Poinsi- 
net’s too great reliance on it; for being, as we have said, 
of a very tender and sanguine disposition, he one day 
fell in Iove with a lacy in whose company he dined, and 
actually proposed to embrace; but the fair lady, in the 
hurry of the moment, forgot to act up to the joke; and 
instead of receiving Poinsinet’s salute with calmness, 
grew indignant, called him an impudent little scoundrel, 
and lent him a sound box on the ear. With this slap 
the invisibility of Poinsinet disappeared, the gnomes and 
genii left him, and he settled down into common life 
again, and was hoaxed only by vulgar means. 

A vast number of pages might be filled with narra- 
tives of the tricks that were played upon him; but they 
resemble each other a good deal, as may be imagined, 
and the chief point remarkable about them is the won- 
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Prussian ambassador at the Tuileries, he was presented 
to the Turkish envoy at the Place Vendome, who -re- 
ceived him in state, surrounded by the officers of his 
establishment, all dressed in the smartest dresses that the 
wardrobe of the opera comique could furnish. 

As the greatest honour that could be done to him, 
Poinsinet was invited to eat, and a tray was produced 
on which was a delicate dish prepared in the Turkish 
manner. This consisted of a reasonable quantity of 
mustard, salt, cinnamon, and ginger, nutmegs and cloves, 
with a couple of tablespoonfuls of cayenne pepper to 
give the whole a flavour; and Poinsinet’s countenance 
may be imagined when he introduced into his mouth a 
quantity of this exquisite compound. 

«“ The best of the joke was,” says the author, who re- 
cords so many of the pitiless tricks practised upon poor 
Poinsinet, “ that the little man used to laugh at them 
after wards himself with perfect good-humour, and lived 
in the daily hope that, from being the sufferer, he should 
become the agent in these hoaxes, and do to others as he 
had been done by.” Passing, therefore, one day on the 
Pont Neuf with a friend who had been one of tke great- 
est performers, the latter said to him, “ Poinsinet, my 
good fellow, thou hast suffered enough, and thy suffer- 
ings have made thee so wise and cunning, that thou art 
worthy of entering among the initiated, and hoaxing in 
thy turn.” Poinsinet was charmed ; he was asked when 
he should be initiated, and how: it was told him that a 
moment would suffice, and that the ceremony might be 
performed on the spot. At this news, and according to 
order, Poinsinet flung himself straightway on his knees 
in the kennel, and the ether, drawing his sword, solemn- 
ly initiated him into the sacred order of jokers. From 
that day the little man believed himself received into the 
society ; and to this having brought him, let us bid him 
a respectful adieu. 





Sales iliustrating the Passions. 
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REMORSE. 


Winter is upon my brow, and in my heart—the dark, 
the sombre, the hopeless winter of age; with no bright 
spring to gladden the straining eye of expectation, no 
warmer season, no flowery hours beyond ! 

Winter is upon my brow, and in my heart—the stern, 
cold, sorrowful winter of age: but not the winter as it 
comes to some, after a long and sunshiny life of joy 
treading upon joy, and of one pleasant cup drained after 
another till the sated and the weary spirit sees the bour 
of rest approaching with the calm glad hope of peaceful 
slumber, destined to end in another day as bright, as full 
of glory and enjoyment! 

Time, that has blanched the hair and dimmed the 
eye; time, that has bent the powerful frame and relaxed 
the vigorous sinew; time, that obliterates so many things 
from the tablets of memory—is it time that has blotted 
out the joys, the hopes, the feelings, that were once 
bright and clear in this stony heart? is it time that has 
rendered the past a fearful chaos of dark remembrances ; 
the future, a vision of terrible apprehensions ? 

Alas, no! Time has broken down the strength of 
limb, blanched the jetty locks that curled around my 
brow in youth, dimmed the bright eye that gazed un- 
shielded on the sun, made the hand tremble and the 
head to bow. All the slow ruin that he works on man, 
Time has wrought on me; but he has refused me all 
those blessings which soften and alleviate the destructive 
power of his calm deliberate hand. He has taken away 
no dark memory of the past, he has assuaged no pang, 
he has relieved me of no burden, he has removed no 
regret, he has given no hope, he has withheld even the 
consolation of decay, he hag denied me death itself. 
Lingering onward, beyond the allotted space of man, I 
seem still approaching to an end that is not reached ; 
and, as if the agonies of the heart had hardened into 
marble the external frame, the ruin of these fleshly 
Jimbs marches with the same slow progress which marks 

the decay of the dark and gloomy arches amidst which 
I dwell. 





I can remember yonder wide and spreading elm, which 
shadows the fountain before the door of the abbey, a 
sapling tree, scarce higher than my staff. I can remem- 
ber yon iron chain, now worn and corroded with the 
rust, which attaches the cup to the stonework round the 
spring, new and polished from the hands of the work- 
man. But Time, which has spread out the tree in its 
majesty, has left me withering even more slowly than it 
has sprung up; and, though the corrading rust upon my 
heart has entered more deeply into my soul than that 
upon the chain has gnawed into its links, I fear—alas ! 
I fear—that long after the iron has snapped asunder, and 
the cup has fallen to the ground, the weary chain of 
hours will still exist for me, and this worthless frame will 
still be linked to the earth it hates. 

Listen, and you shall hear; for the tale may be in- 
structive to others! Nor is it painful to myself to tell ; 
for every act—for every thought, of that dark melan- 
choly history, is as clearly before my eyes, at each moment 
of existence, as it was in the time of its performance. 
The past—to me, the dreadful past !—is one eternal 
present; and the Promethean vulture of remorse preys 
on me now and for ever. 

I remember myself once a sunny child; and the gay 
light-hearted maidens of my mother playing with the 
glossy locks of my dark brown hair, and vowing that I 
was the prettiest boy that ever had been seen; crying, 
“ Well a-day! what a pity he is not the eldest son !” 

I remember myself in those spring moments of early 
life, sitting by my sweet mother’s knee, and gazing up 
into her soft hazel eyes, and reading there a whole vo- 
lume of deep maternal love. I remember, too, having 
seen those eyes turned from me to my elder brother, and 
to have marked a sigh break even from amidst the smiles - 
that, in those days, hung upon her lips. 

I remember myself, in that age of eagerness and su- 
perabundant life, running by the side of my father’s 
battle-horse, when he rode forth to join the armies of the 
emperor, about to carry warfare into France; and I re- 
member very well his bending down and blessing me for 
a bold brave boy. 

I remember myself, in those hours of emulation, when 
the active spirit within struggles for objects beyond that 
which the feebleness of the young body can attain. I 
remember myself striving with my brother, some three 
years older than myself, in all his sports and pastimes ; 
and proudly feeling that I was not so far behind him as 
the difference of our years might justify. Yet was the 
rivalry without jealousy. I loved him well; for my 
heart was framed to love things around it—to love too 
well, too deeply, too wildly, all and every thing with 
which it could make companionship; all and every 
thing which it could enjoy and esteem. The singing of 
the summer birds, in those young days, had a charm of 
a peculiar kind for me; it was not alone that it pleased 
my ear; but the deep melody of nature’s voice found 
its way in thrilling accents to my heart, and won my 
love for those that poured it forth, I felt mournful ‘when 
the yeurly time of song was over; and I should no 
sooner have thought of sending a bolt from my cross- 
bow at one of the sweet choristers of spring, than I 
should of turning my tiny dagger against my own young 
breast. The flowers, too,—I loved the flowers: I watch- 
ed them opening, I watched them in their bloom; I 
would stoop down and gaze into their bosoms of purple 
and gold, as if I could read there the bright secret of 
their mysterious life, and trace the fanciful link of asso- 
ciation between their being and my own. When they 
withered, and when they died, too—especially if the 
blight fell upon some favourite, which I had long nou- 
rished and daily gazed upon—I could have wept; I 
should have wept, perhaps, if shame had not closed the 
fountain of my tears. 

Wo be to those that blast such feelings! and a curse 
upon that fate which destroys them! For, just as they 
are intense and fine, so are they frail and destructible ; 
just as they are bright and deep-rooted, so do they leave 
behind a darkness and a chasm. What can I feel now? 
what can I love now? what have I felt and loved for 
more than sixty years ? 

* * 





* * 

I was speaking of my brother. I loved him well—oh, 
how well !—for there were moments when he was kindly 
towards me; and when flashes of affection broke forth 
towards his little Karl, which woke up all the warm feel- 
ings of my heart. It is truey that even from a boy he 


was of a wayward and a gibing nature; fond tv mock 
and irritate ; careless of inflicting wounds, or causing 
pain; haughty and proud, but brave and generous; and 
often, when he had struck a blow which could never be 
forgiven, the better spirit would rise up, and he would 
strive to wash it out by a torrent of noble actions. [ 
loved him well; and I can see him now, with his rougher 
features, and his broader form, standing on my father’s 
other hand, whilst I played with the dagger in his belt— 
the dagger, covering its sharp and deadly blade in the 
soft seemly sheath of velvet and of gold. I have thought 
full often, that that dagger, with its splendid mountings, 
was but too like myself—bright, beautiful, and innocent, 
till moved by some strong commanding power; and 
then, what a deadly instrument in the hand of Fate! 
I remember him well, standing, as I have said, by my 
father’s side, and pleading for some permission, or some 
indulgence, to be granted to his younger brother ; and I 
have seen and known, while he so pleaded, that he 
sought to make compensation for some pain which he 
had inflicted—for some harsh jest, or unkind action.— 
But I must not pause longer on individual remem- 
brances, nor call up detached pictures from the past; 
but rather proceed with my tale, as a connected history, 
showing the dark current of events-in one continuous 
stream. 

We grew up thus from infancy to boyhood, instructed 
under able masters, in all that befitted our age to learn. 
In the ordinary studies of the day, I believe I was more 
quick than he was; at least I made greater progress: 
but in those things he strove not to rival me; and, per- 
haps, it was want of emulation on his part which gave 
me any degree of advantage. He contemned that learn- 
ing in which the brain alone is occupied; he louked upon 
it as the portion of the monk, the schoolman, or the 
lawyer—beings for whom he entertained a sovereign 
contempt: and he left it to me, as one destined by that 
fate which had made me a younger brother, to take the 
gown at a future period, and to inherit the rich benefices 
which our family could command. In these things, then, 
he strove not with me; the subtleties of scholastic logic, 
he called, most truly, a perversion of human reason. 
The beauties of ancient literature, the immortal poesy 
of Greece and Rome, he felt not, he loved not, he sought 
not to comprehend. For the art of the statesman he 
had, indeed, some reverence; and in some degree loved 
those clear and definite sciences which exercise the mind, 
while they leave imaginations to sleep undisturbed. 

The imagination was my portion, and whatever was 
tinged with it had beauty in my eyes. The lore of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, the tale of minstrel or trouba- 
dour, the wild lay of the peasants in our native woods, 
the strange legends and superstitions of river, and forest, 
and stream,—all had their charms for me. Eloquence, 
too, divine eloquence! that gift which comes nearer than 
aught else on earth to inspiration—oh, how my very 
spirit bent and trembled to its power! how I have been 
rapt and carried away by the orations of the mighty 
dead ! how often, in poring over the page breathing with 
the eternal fire of their magic words, have I not forgot- 
ten my age, my country, my habits, and felt all the feel- 
ings, thought all the thoughts, and been shaken with all 
the passions that shook the auditory in the Forum or the 
Areopagus ! 

But these were not all our studies. The sons of a 
proud and warlike race, of a high noble, in a land where 
hostilities existed as often between the princes of the 
confederation as between that confederation and its ex- 
ternal enemies, it was my father's will that we should 
be taught all that we could learn of military exercises, 
all that could be taught, in short, in that age, of the 
science of war. Nor was it to my brother alone that he 
afforded such instruction; to me, also—to me, though 
destined to the church, he gave an education the most 
fitted to make such a profession unpalatable to me. It 
is true, indeed, that the clergy, especially of our land, 
were often called upon to draw the sword, and defend 
with the strong hand those rights which neither elo- 
quence nor justice could always protect. But still a 
natural distaste to the destiny which others had allotted 
to me, was sadly increased by the instructions which my 
father gave in all those sports and exercises so pleasant, 
so refreshing to the elastic limb of youth and health. 
To wield the sword; to charge the lance; to curd the 
strength—the wild and fiery strength—of the unbroken 





war-horse ; to pitch the heavy bar; to hurl the massy 
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disc; to leap, to wrestle, and to swim—relieved the 
heaviness of other studies, and gave to my young frame 
that power and activity which fitted it for the camp far 
more than for the cloister. 

It was here, too, that came my real competition with 
my brother. Often he would seem to lie by in idleness, 
till he was startled from his slothful mood by my near 
approach in those very exercises on which he prided 
himself; and then he would take a sudden start forward 
in the race, leave me far behind, and scoff at me with 
triumphant scorn for my disappointed hopes and baffled 
efforts. It became painful to me—it became terrible! 
The eager rivalry, the frequent expectation and disap- 
pointment would have been enough, without the jest, 
and the gibe, and the mockery ; but when those were 
superadded, it would drive me for a time into fits of 
passion, which only added to the scorn with which he 
treated me. Thus passed the hours till I had reached 
my fourteenth year: thus grew up feelings, in our mu- 
tual hearts, which, had fate placed the barrier between 
us that at one time seemed inevitable, might but have 
been remembered in after years as the offspring of child- 
ish quarrels and idle jealousy. As it was, they were 
destined to go on like some mountain stream, which, 
gay and brawling in the summer sunshine, frets and 
foams in sparkling activity against every obstacle that it 
meets, but does harm to nothing; till, when the rain 
falls on the summits above, it is joined on its course by 
a thousand actessory streams, grows dark and furious, 
powerful and overwhelming, and rushes down, a torrent 
over the land below, sweeping away peace, and happi- 
ness, and prosperity, in its angry course. 

At the ages of fifteen and of eighteen, the fate of my 
brother and myself was to be determined, as far as the 
choice of our future paths through life was destined to 
affect it.—Choice, did I say? there was no choice; it 
was determined by others. At the age of eighteen, he 
gladly prepared to accompany his father to the tented 
field, to know all the keen and exciting pleasures that 
suited his age, his character, and his habits; while I, 
then but fifteen, was destined to be sent from my pater- 
nal roof, to pursue in the cloisters of Oberzell, those 
studies which were requisite for holding a high station 
in the church. While he was to go forth, ming- 
ling amongst the bright, and the gay, and the happy, 
contending for glory in the fields of fame—fields whose 
very ait is joy and satisfaction—I was destined to bury 
my bright youth in the dull shadows of a convent, never 
to come forth, but at brief intervals, till I was shackled 
with irrevocable vows, bound to a profession for which I 
was unfitted, cut off from the scenes and the pursuits 
that I loved, chained like a slave to a heavy oar, which 
I was to ply through life with equal unwillingness and 
pain. 

While vet between me and that consummation of my 
fate lay a glad space of intervening hours, | was able, 
with the blessed power of youthful imagination, to cast 
away from me the thought of my coming doom, and to 
enjoy the present, with but few thoughts of the painful 
future. But, during the six months previous to my re- 
tirement to Oberzell, I was like the navigator, mentioned 
in some wild legend I have read, who, sailing on a calm 
and summer sea, found suddenly the wind drop away, 
but his vessel drawn by some unknown power toward 
an immense black rock, seen faintly rising above the 
fair edge of the distant waters. At first it seemed all 
fair to him, (so ran the tale,) and he looked about, and 
smiled to sec the soft motion with which his bark bore 
on across that peaceful sea. Then came curiosity as to 
what was that mighty mass, that every day grew larger 
and larger to his approaching eyes; then came awe and 
apprehension, as its frowning features became more dis- 
tinct, and he found that by no art could he turn the ves- 
sel from its onward course; then came the agony of 
terror and despair, as nearer and more near, swifter and 
more swift, he was hurled forward to the black and 
gloomy crags, against the base of which he saw the 
waves that bore him rushing with unceasing violence ; 
and then, raising his hands to Heaven, he culled for aid 
in the hour of agony, but called in vain. 

Such was the passing of those six monthsto me. At 
first I would not think of the fate that had been an- 
nounced to me; I hoped that something might turn it 
aside ; I fancied that something might delay it, or render 
it more bearable. But, as time went on, and day by day 
brought it nearer, fancy refused to aid me—hope desert- 
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ed me; every hour, every moment, added to the pangs 
which [ felt. I brooded over my condition; I pictured 
to myself all that was gloomy, all that was sad, in the 
state to which I was doomed ; I contrasted my own lot 
with my brother’s ; and imagination, while it shadowed 
over the prospect for me with clouds and darkness inter- 
minable, showed me his future life, all smiles and sun- 
shine, all brightness, activity, and joy. Still the hours 
hurried me rapidly on: I saw the preparations for my 
departure made; I saw the dark robes—sombre images 
of the garniture of my future years—prepared with 
busy hands; I saw my mother weep as she gazed upon 
them ; and, looking forth from the window of my cham- 
ber, I beheld, in the court-yard, the proud and prancing 
chargers which were to bear my brother to the field; 
his gay pages in glittering array, and his bright and 
costly panoply made ready, with all that could give 
splendour and brilliancy to his outset in the bright ca- 
reer that lay before his steps. Oh, how my heart burned, 
as I compared the two with each other! Oh, how I pon- 
dered, in dark despair, over the bitter portion that was 
assigned to me! I had never yet thought of avoiding it; 
I had known too well all those harsh arrangements which 
admit no modification in the families of the high nobility 
of our native land. 

But the mind of man is full of strange contradictions; 
and despair itself will generate the wildest hopes. It 
was in the moment of the darkest and most gloomy con- 
viction of being destined to a life of misery, that first 
rose the expectation of being able to change my fate— 
of being able to move my father, by prayers and en- 
treaties, to suffer me to choose a profession better suited 
to my nature, and to serve in the field, even under that 
brother whose chance of primogeniture kept me from 
fortune and the light. It was during the night that such 
thoughts came across me, as, lying on my restless bed, I 
pondered over all the dark and frowning features of the 
future; and with the first dawn of the morning I was 
up, and watching for my father’s coming forth, to pre- 
fer my suit with all the energy and wildness of despair. 

It was not long ere I had the opportunity I sought for. 
I represented to him all my horror of the profession to 
which he destined me; I showed him it was contrary to 
my habits, to my wishes, to my feelings, to my nature, 
to my character. He heard me calmly; and, casting 
myself on my knees before him, I besought him to give 
me any other fate but that; to let me serve in the 
army, under himself and under my brother; to let me 
win distinction, and found for myself a new race, as 
many a younger son had done. I asked no share of the 
wealth or the lands which were destined for the elder 
child; I asked but a battle-horse and a good sword, and 
my father’s name to befriend me; and, as he laid his 
hand upon my head, and suffered his fingers to play, 
with a smile, amongst the bright curls of my hair, I 
fondly fancied that he felt my petition to be reasonable, 
and was about to grant it. 

He spoke, and all my hopes vanished into air. His 
son, he said, must never act the part of a poor adven- 
turer; he approved not either of younger brothers rival- 
ing their elders in the profession of arms. Such things 
often ended ill, he said. Neither could he consent to 
all the rich benefices in our family, which would make 
me wealthy and powerful, being cast away, and lost to 
his house for ever. As to my dislike to the profession 
of the church, that was but a boyish whim, he told me; 
all professions had their conveniences and inconveniences, 


and, of all that he knew, the church had the greatest | 


pleasures and the fewest discomforts. He ended, by 
bidding me make up my mind to depart immediately, as 
my very opposition to his wishes showed the necessity 
of my conduct being determined at once. 

In four-and-twenty hours I was on the road to Wurtz- 
burg, with a deep and settled melancholy crushing down 
every youthful feeling, darkening all hopes, embittering 
all enjoyments. The beautiful scenes through which we 
passed might as well have been a desert; the magnificent 
aspect of the city itseif, with its amphitheatre of vine- 
coloured hills, took not the slightest particle from the 
horror with which I beheld it. Plunged into the old 
convent of Oberzell, I pursued my studies under the di- 
rection of some of the monks; and one of them espe- 
cially, the prior of the place, took every means to soothe 
my wounded spirit and disappointed feelings, to gain my 
confidence, and to soften my lot. I was suffered to re- 
tain, while under the preliminary instruction of the 











brothers, all the attendants and equipage to which my 
rank and prospects entitled me. My exercises and 
amusements were not forgotten ; and I might have been 
even more happy than I was before—for my rivalry with 
my brother no longer irritated and disturbed me—had it 
not been that the aspect of the cloister, and the presence 
of the monks, constantly kept before my eyes the pros- 
pect of that fate which seemed to me a darker interment 
than even that of the grave itself, 

Though I resisted not my father’s will,—though the 
pride of my nature would not descend to any further 
entreaty or petition; yet, I concealed not my feelings, 
and expressed the melancholy and the gloom that I ex- 
perienced, in my letters both to my father and to my 
mother. To my brother I never wrote—I know not well 
why. It might be a presentiment, but I cannot tell. 

About this time, the bishop of Wortzburg invited me 
from the convent to spend a time with him in his splen- 
did palace; and, while I remained there, he displayed 
before my eyes all the luxury, the amusement, the enjoy- 
ment, which can be combined with high station in the 
church. I believe it was done at the suggestion of my 
father, in order to reconcile me to my profession, and to 
show me that it was not so dull and lifeless as I imagined. 
But the effect was quite the reverse from that which he, 
probably, expected to be produced: my gloom grew 
darker; my melancholy acquired only the greater inten- 
sity from the scenes of gaiety and splendour which were 
displayed before my eyes. I felt, indeed, that the pro. 
fession of the church, especially in our religion, was as 
night, contrasted with the day-like activity for which 
man was born: that it was night—all night; and, 
though the bright moon might shine upon it, and give 
even intense light and shade, it still remained the dark 
part of existence. f felt that, though some might find a 
pleasure in the brighter spots on which the moonlight 
fell, the shadow and the obscurity were all for me. I 
felt, that the splendour, and the pageant, and the pomp, 
the luxurious feasting, the sly jest, the flowing wine-cup, 
were all stains upon a profession which must draw its 
brightness from a higher source. f felt, that he who 
therein would find enjoyment must derive it from the 
mind—from powerful enthusiasm, from aspirations above 
the world, from hopes and prospects beyond this mortal 
life. I felt—I felt, even then, young as I was, that to 
many a man, such motives, such inducements, might 
shed a splendour through the dark and gloomy regions 
of the cloister; and, if f could have derived a consola- 
tion from any thing in my hard Jot, it would have been 
from practising the austerities of the anchorite, and 
striving for the ennobling virtues and glorious enthu- 
siasmis of the saint, But, alas! I felt, also, that such 
things were not for me; that animal power and life was 
strong within me; that the fiery and impatient blood 
which flowed through my veins required the same fields 
wherein my ancestors had fought—required the same 
scenes in which they had mingled—required to act, and 
feel, and love ; and not to freeze in the slow and feeling- 
less current of a profession whose only warmth, and 
whose only light, are derived from the star which shines 
from beyond the tomb. 

More sad, more gloomy, more desponding, I returned 
from the palace of the bishop to the monkish cloister. 
Despair was now at its height ; I would put no restraint 
upon myself; I would make use of no exertion. I gave 
myself up to apathy and idleness; I never went forth to 
take exercise. I would read the dull books of scholastic 
theology which were open before my eyes; I would hear 
the duller lectures of the brothers appointed to teach me: 
but the lettered page scarcely passed beyond my eye, and 
affected not my understanding; the droning lesson of 
my preceptor slept in my idle ear, and had no effect upon 
my brain, or on my heart. The good prior often tried 
to tempt me forth to ride or walk; and, as I acted upon 
no system—as that which hung upon me was gloom, 
not sullenness, I went wherever he asked me, ! did what- 
ever he bade. But the short walk that he led me, along 
the bank of the river, or the slow pace of his lazy mule, 
afforded but little exercise to one accustomed from in- 
fancy to the wild sports of the forest, and the vigorous 
games of military aspirants. The greater part of my 
time I sat and mused on what might have been, and in 
those musings I grew old before my time. 

Such a state of things could not go on long; and I 
had been absent from my home little more than a year, 
when I felt a sudden change come over my health. A 
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languor fell upon me; my cheek began to burn, and my 
brow to ache; and I could hear the rushing of the red 
stream of life, as it poured, like some tumultuous tor- 
rent, along the course of my young veins. I felt that I 
was ill; I hoped that I was dying; and when the prior 
remarked my state of sickness, and demanded what he 
could do for me, I replied, “ Nothing, but send me back 
to die at home.” 

That request was immediately complied with; but, 
before the heavy vehicle in which I was placed had 
reached the spot where my paternal dwelling rears its 
massy walls and bastions above the river, recollection left 
me, and I was borne into the castle of my fathers in a 
state of wild delirium. I have no remembrance of any 
thing that passed for several days. What I raved of I 
cannot precisely tell ; but I have reason to believe, from 
some words that my mother let fall at an after period, 
that my thoughts and my words still turned upon the 
dark subject of my future fate. Let us pass over that, 
however, and speak of matters more important te my 
history. 

When I awoke and found myself at home—would to 
God that ] had never beheld that home again !—I found 
myself tended by my mother, and by several of her 
maidens ; but by another person, also, whose dress be- 
spoke her of a rank equal to our own, though her face 
was quite unfamiliar to my eyes. It wus that of a girl 
of, perhaps, fifteen years of age—young, and bright, and 
beautiful as the morning. Her figure was slight, and 
full of all the light elegance of youth; every line was 
moulded in symmetry, and every movement sparkled 
with grace. When first 1 beheld her gazing at me, the 
small and arching mouth, which neither the chisel of 
the sculptor nor the pencil of the limner ever equaled, 
was smiling to see a look of renovated health come back 
into my worn and haggard features ; and the long, liquid 
eyes, shining through their dark eyelashes, like the even- 
ing star pouring its sweet light from the shadowy verge 
of night, beamed up with pleasure, to think that she 
should bear my mother the glad tidings of the first good 
change in my disease, 

It was early in the morning, and she had stolen in to 
ask the nurse, who sat by me, the tidings of the night ; 
and, as soon as she had heard them, and saw with her 
own eyes that I was better, she tripped away with a step 
of light, her heart thrilling with the joy she was to give 
to others. The first rational words I had spoken for 
many days were to enquire who she was; and the reply 
of the nurse, that it was the Lady Leonora of Weilberg, 
explained to me the whole. I had seen her when we 
were both children; and, even at that early age, I had 
heard that she was destined for my brother’s wife. Oh, 
hateful custom, abhorrent to all the sweet sympathies 
and finest feelings of man’s nature, which binds together, 
without one sympathetic tie, without one link between 
heart and heart, the unwilling hands of two lordly slaves 
to custom; binds them, even in the cradle, to the fate 
which is to make them miserable for ever! Leonora 
was destined, almost from her birth, for the pride of my 
brother; and, on her father’s death, she had been re- 
moved, according to his will, which appointed my father 
her guardian, to the paternal mansion of her future hus- 
band. There I now found her, in her surpassing loveli- 
ness; and there, during the long period of my slow con- 
valescence, she attended me with the care and affection 
of a sister, and called me ever by the endearing name of 
brother, 

If I envied bin before, how did I envy my brother 
Ferdinand now! But let it not be thought that I weakly, 
that I criminally encouraged feelings which could only 
me more miserable than I was, I envied him the more, 
only because I saw that a new star was destined to shine 
upon his Jot, but I would not suffer myself to think that 
the star might ever have been mine. She called me 
brother, and I was determined to look upon her as a 
sister: I felt that I could love her better than I had ever 
loved my brother ; I felt that no harsh word, no cutting 
gibe from those sweet lips would ever turn, even for a 
moment, the better feelings of my heart to gall. I took 
a pleasure in fancying that she, by her gentleness and 
kindness, might create a new bond of union between 
myself and Ferdinand, which might, perhaps, tend to 
soften the younger brother’s lot. Great pleasure did I 
find in that idea—much pleasure, much dangerous plea- 
sure, perhaps, in thinking of her. I had her society, 
also, all to myself: my father and my brother were still 





absent with the army; my mother had lost much of the 
activity of youth ; and, as strength and health returned 
in the free air of my native hills, as—with every breeze 
that fanned the woods, and every morning that blushed 
freshly through the eastern sky, lighting up for my eyes 
a world of dear objects and old accustomed sights—the 
calm pulse of health began to beat more and more strong- 
ly in my veins, as the ruddy hue returned into my cheek, 
and the light of life and energy beamed up once more 
in my eye, we would wander together through the scenes 
around, and talk of all the happy themes of youth, and 
hope, and innocence. I can look back upon those mo- 
ments with satisfaction; they were bright, they were 
pure, they were unalloyed! 

At length, however, came a letter from my father, 
commanding me, in somewhat stern terms, to return to 
Wurtzburg as soon as my health was fully re-established. 
Oh, how it changed every feeling, in a moment, into gall 
and bitterness! I had known, it is true, that the time 
must come ; but, as before, I had wilfully closed my eyes. 
Now, however, that they were opened, the dull heavy 
weight fell back upon my heart again, and seemed to 
crush it into the very earth. So great was the change, 
so apparent to all eyes, that my mother instantly sent for 
the leech who had attended me in my sickness, and bade 
him visit me in my chamber, fearful that the state of 
melancholy into which I had fallen might make me re- 
lapse into illness. 

When he came, I was gazing forth from my window 
upon the windings of the river, with my hands clasped 
together, and my eyes fixed in intense and painful 
thought. It was easy for any one to see that the ob. 
jects which presented themselves to my view were not 
those with which my mind was busy; and the leech, 
who dwe'!t in the castle, and knew all that had passed 
before, found no difficulty in divining what was the mat- 
ter which occupied my thoughts. 

He was a calin, meditative man, who had passed much 
of his early life with the armies in Italy. He was versed 
in many an art besides his own, but in none more than 
in that of reading the human heart; and, approaching 
me with a serious air, he sat down beside me, saying, 
« You ure grave, Count Henry, you are sad ; but let not 
your sadness go too far! It may injure your health, as 
I much fear it has done before.” 

“Health! my good friend,” I answered—« what is 
health to me? What is the benefit to me, of power to 
wield a sword I must not draw, of strength for manly 
sports I must not practise? Small store of health will 
serve my turn till death close my eyes.” . 

“ Count Henry, you are wrong!” he said: “ Pray 
mark my words, and I will be physician to your mind, 
as I have once been to your body. You think the loss 
of health but littlk—and so it might be, if it did but 
bring certain death to those who are weary of the world. 
But such is nut the case! Death follows not, like a 
servant, at the bidding of every one who casts away the 
greatest of God’s corpcreal blessings! Instead of doing 
so, the dark king of the grave sends messengers to vin- 
dicate his insulted power, and drag him who so offends, 
by slow and painful steps, to the porch of that gloomy 
judgment-hall where he must wait long ere he be al- 
lowed to enter. ‘Those messengers sre slow sickness, 
feebleness of body, loss of mental power, impotence of 
thought and actions, long burning fever, restless pain, 
and many an agonising pang beside. But, even could 
you obtain death so easily, have you any right to seek. 
it! Is not your life valuable to others? may not the 
time come when it would be valuable to yourself ?” 

“ Never, never!’ I replied. “In the bitter fate to 
which I am doomed, no time can come at which death 
would not be welcome.” 

« Your father,” he said, in the same calm, serious 
tone, “and your brother have gone forth to lead armies, 
to do great deeds, and acquire great fame; and have left 
you to wither in a cloister, till such time as you can re- 
ceive the cold and barren splendour of a bishop’s mitre. 
It is, certainly, a hard tate for a youth of strong passions 
and an eager temperament. It is a hard fate: but yet, 
how many things might alter it; how many chances, in 
this ever-changing life, might occur, from day to day, to 
place you in a different situation, to call you to different 
pursuits, to open for you the path which you are most 
eager to follow! ‘The life of each man in the battle- 
field is a life of peril. It is but a month since that your 
brother was wounded in a skirmish—slightly, indeed, 





but it might have been severely—it might have been 
unto death. Then, what a change—” 

“ Hold, hold!” I exclaimed, with a crowd of wild, 
confused, and startling images rising up before my mind, 
like phantoms conjured up at the word of a sorcerer, 
Hold, hold! let me think!” 

I did think: I thought with an intensity that was al- 
most painful. Visions of splendid joy passed before the 
mind’s eye; grand hopes, bright imaginings, dreams of 
delight. The free, the wide, the beautiful world seemed 
opened before my footsteps; the fetters seemed siricken 
off the limbs of my spirits; and I felt like the imprisoned 
bird when it sees the door of its cage opened, and the 
infinite expanse of heaven laid wide before ils wings, 
Such was-—the colouring of the first rush of thought 
which his words brought across my mind. But, sud- 
denly, there came a recollection—a fearful recollection : 
the voice of conscience, the voice of God, spoke to my 
heart, and asked me how all these splendid things were 
to be brought about? By a brother’s death! I saw 
the dark polluted stream of evil mingling with the spark- 
ling current of my brightest hopes: I perceived at once, 
with keener discernment than the eye of youth can often 
attain, that the wishes, and the dreams, and the antici. 
pations, founded on such a basis, must all be criminal, 
It seemed as if the Almighty, in his mercy and his fore. 


sight. had spread out before me, with terrible distinctness, 


the picture and the plan of all those tortuous ways by 
which the mighty and tremendous spirit of evil might 
lead such thoughts into actual crime and everlasting 
destruction, 

“Hold, hold, good friend!” I cried; while my brain 
reeled, and my heart throbbed with the struggle between 
the glittering hopes and brilliant wishes on the one hand, 
and the dark and awful fears on the other. * Hold, hold. 
good friend! Jeave me—leave me to thought, I beseech 
thee; I will speak with thee more to-morrow.” 

He paused, and fixed his eyes upon me steadfastly for 
a moment—I felt that e was reading ny very soul; 
and then, without speaking, he turned away and left me. 
For several hours I remained alone: but the suddenness 
with which those ideas had been brought upon me had 
awakened my spirit at once to their nature and their 
consequences; and I pondered gloomily, fearfully, anx- 
iously, upon that dark theme, till, at length, somebody 
knocked at the door of the cabinet in which I was sit- 
ting, and Leonora entered. She was looking more 
beautiful than ever; for in her eyes, and over her whole 
countenance, was spread a look of sad and thoughtful 
interest, and I felt that I myself was the object thereof. 
But that resplendent beauty, that look of affectionate 
regard, had any thing but the effect which it might at 
one time have produced It roused me from the dreami- 
ness of thought into which I had fallen—it roused me 
at once, it is true; but it roused me to active determina- 
tion. Instead of covering over the danger with still 
brighter hopes, with still more ardent aspirations, it 
taught me at once to see the precipice on which I stood. 
It showed me that one wrong thought suffered to remain, 
one bright hope left to seduce me on, and I might linger 
through the next few years—a wretch living on the 
hopes of his brother’s death ! 

She asked me, kindly and gently, why I had shut my- 
self up there alone, estranged from the company of my 
mother and herself? She told me that my mother was 
fearful and apprehensive concerning me; and added, that 
servants had passed through the room more than once— 
I had not seen them—finding me still sitting in the same 
position, without taking notice of any thing. 

“TI have been thinking, dear Leonora,” I replied, 
“over my hard fate, in being obliged to quit all the 
scenes and the people that I love, and return to a pro- 
fession for which I have so strong a distaste. But, as it 
is my father’s will,” I added, “« my utmost exertions shall 
be used to bear my lot, not only with patience, but with 
cheerfulness.” 

I followed her to the chamber of my mother, and there 
repeated the same tale; and, though I spoke it gravely— 
nay, sadly, I saw that it was a great relief to her; and I 
learned that she wrote instantly to my father, to com- 
municate the determination I had taken. Leonora looked 
sad, when I myself named my departure with but the 
interval of one day: but she and my mother strove to 
cheer me; and, seeing more deeply into my feelings than 
others had done, they talked not to me of the wealth, 
and power, and splendour of the princes of the church 
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of Rome—of the amusements, occupations, and happi- 
ness, which might be open to me as an ecclesiastic. 
They never mentioned a topic that they knew was pain- 
ful; and that evening passed by in peace. 

On the following day, I went out early, to meditate 
again by myself; and, as I returned through the woods 
which cover the table-land of those high rocks that over- 
hang the river, I met the physician walking on, with a 
book inhis hand, It was at a spot where the crag rather 
overhung its base; and I had paused for a moment on 
the brink, suffering my eye—while my mind was far other- 
wise occupied—to trace the swallows, as they wheeled, in 
dizzy flight, half way down towards the stream, cutting 
the thin blue air in the profound depth below me. ‘The 
approaching step roused me from my reverie; and, as I 
turned, the leech raised his eyes from the book he was 
reading, and gave me good morrow. He said nothing 
more; but, as I had seen, on the preceding day, that he 
had dived more deeply into my feelings than other men 
could do, I determined not to leave my thoughts or reso- 
lutions unexplained, 

«“ You have been reading, sir,” I said ; not weli know- 
ing how to begin, and fixing my eyes on the book in his 
hand, which was written in a character I did not under- 
stand. 

«“ Yes,” he answered, with his usual serious smile: 
“it is a treatise upon poisons, by a learned Arabian 
physician; in which he shows that the deadliest drugs 
that we possess, given in a small and proper dose, prove 
the most excellent remedies; while the most valuable 
medicines, unskilfully administered, or taken in too large 
a quantity, become the most noxious poisons.” He 
paused, and, fixing his eyes full upon me, added—« It 
is the same with the medicines of the mind. Let me 
hope, Count Henry, that you have noi taken too large 
a dose of that which I left with you yesterday.” 

“TI trust not,” I replied. “The effect which it has 
had is this: I have resolved to go back to Wurtzburg 
to-morrow ; to pursue my studies tv a close, without in- 
termission; and, as soon as the church allows, to take 
those vows which are to bind me to a profession that I 
detest.” 

“ No bad effect,” he replied, gravely ; “ but not such 
as I intended. Count Henry, you are afraid of your- 
self; and you apprehend that the idea of your brother’s 
death—which I should have thought would have sug- 
gested itself, amongst the ordinary probabilities of hu- 
man life, to any man of quick imagination—may lead 
you into criminal wishes, or thoughts that are in them- 
selves evil, Have more confidence in yourself! I 
pointed it out, merely as one, out of a thousand chances, 
which might make an altzration in your fate; but, as 
you have applied the motive I have given you wrongly, 
I must give you another, which, if you use it wisely, 
will counteract the bad effect of the first. You seem to 
have forgotten, that no man can force you to take a vow 
with which you are unwilling to bind yourself. No 
vow need be taken for several years to come; and the 
ultimate determination of your fate remains in your own 
hands.” 

His words again threw me into a deep fit of thought. 
He presented my position in an entirely new light to 
my eyes; and hopes again—better, brighter hopes—be- 
gan to rise up, and clea: away, once more, the shadows 
that had fallen upon me. 

“Far be it from me,” continued the physician, after 
watching for a moment or two the varied expressions 
that must have chased each other across my countenance 
—“ far be it from me, Count Henry, to advise you to 
disobey the will of my noble lord, your father. On the 
contrary, strive,-as far as it is in your nature, to bend 
your wishes to his, Pursue your studies for the church ; 
endeavour to discover a}l which may make that fate more 
agreeable; seek out every source of happiness therein ; 
and if, when the time comes that irrevocable vows must 
be taken, you find you can endure the state they would 
force upon you, bind yourself, by all ties, to a profession 
which, dealing with the saul of man, offers, when justly 
used, a nobler dominion than that which controls and 
restrains the mere corporeal creature. But, in the mean 
time, impair not your health hy useless thoughts and vain 
regrets; weaken not the strength of which, at many an 
unknawn moment, circumstances may require the exer- 
cise ; Jase nat the vigorous skill and knightly accomplish- 
ments which many a chance might render the befitting 
graces of your future station. Thus, at all events, you 
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keep for yourself the choice, when the moment of elec- 
tion arrives. Possessed of all those qualities, and all 
that knowledge, suited either to the profession of arms 
or the profession of the church, you may choose which 
you will. If you find that your spirit will not bear the 
load which is cast upon it, throw off that load, with the 
cassock they would thrust upon you; and, claiming no- 
thing from any one, choose your own path, fight your 
own way to fame, and make yourself, as many a man 
has done before, a name, a fortune, and a station, in the 





annals of your ceuntry.” 

There was magic in his words—the magic, it might 
be, of a keen and searching spirit—but still they once 
more changed every feeling, and caused a complete and 
sweeping revolution in every thought. They worked, 
as those he had before spoken, with greater power than 
he intended, hurrying me, on to resolutions, when he 
only sought to suspend any rash determinations. Happy 
is he, who, with eloquence to move our hearts, has skill 
enough to move them only to the point he aims at. I 
went far beyond. He called to my remembrance—he 
placed before my eyes, in open day, that my fate was in 
my own hands; that my vows could not be forced ; that, 
sooner or later, I could decide for myself: and I decided 
at once. Present opposition, I knew, was useless; but 
I resolved to lose not a moment, to waste not an hour, 
to husband my strength, to recall all the arts and exer- 
cises which had been taught me, and—far from my bro- 
ther, but with a greater or more inspiring motive than 
could ever be his—to strive, as I had before striven, to 
excel him in all those points which affected his fate, and 
seemed to have no relationship with my own. The 
physician smiled to see the change he had worked; but 
this time he knew not how complete it had been. He 
said but little more, however, and that little was a cau- 
lion not to let my wishes or purposes be too apparent. 

I returned to the castle an altered being. Leonora 
gazed on me with surprise: and, calling her by the 
sweet name of sister, I passed the remaining hours of 
my stay in that gay and light, but sparkling conversation, 
in which we had never yet indulged. There was adeeper 
current of thought ran below; but it was covered by 
the light ripple of the surface, and there were no keen 
eyes upon me to fathom the stream that sparkled with 
such a sudden gaiety. For my mother’s part, she was 
completely deceived; and wrote, as I afterwards found, 
to my father, to tell him that, after a fit of melancholy, I 
had become fully reconciled to his will, and had returned 
to Wurtzburg, not only prepared to resume my studies 
with alacrity, but cheerful and contented, as I used to be 
in former years. 

Once more I left my paternal roof, but with altered 
feelings, and a mind made up to work out its own des- 
tiny. Did the image of Leonora, her summer beauty, 
her gentle, tender, deeply feeling heart, her bright aud 
sparkling mind, full of glowing fancy and poetic thought 
—did her image ever come across my memory, to darkew 
it with a wish that could not be gratified? No! Once, 
and for a single instant, perhaps, I thought how I might 
have been blessed with such a being as that: but the 
next moment I remembered that she was promised to my 
brother—that she was a part, the richest part, of his 
bright portion ; and I declare here solemnly, in the face 
of heaven and of the grave, that, at that ‘hour, I would 
not have robbed him of one grain of all his golden pros- 
pects—no, not to wear a crown. All I hoped, all I 
wished, was not to be rendered miserable because he 
was happy. “ Let the full sun shine upon him,” I said, 
“as fate had ordered it so, but do not force me to dwell 
for ever in the shadow. Surely he can enjoy his bright 
day, without keeping me from the light of heaven.” 

As to Leonora, though, full surely, my fancy was wild 
and wandering, yet there I did what was but right: I 
would not suffer imagination to rest on that sweet being; 
the wildest latitude that I gave my thoughts, was but to 
hope that some day——some far and future day, when, 
casting off the dull, gloomy gown, I had won for myself 
renown in arms, and conquered fortune—I might, per- 
chance, gain a being like her, to be the companion of 
my brightest hours, and share all the sweeter, gentler, 
happier feelings of my heart. 

I returned to Wurtzburg, then, with my mind made 
up, and my resolutions taken, with one deep and all-en- 
grossing conviction, acting upon me as an impulse, It 
was, that, in order to accomplish that at which I aimed, 





I must rouse up, employ, exercise, acuminate every 


faculty or quality of mind and body: that if, in the 
times past I had let any of the energies of my nature 
sleep, I must now awaken them to full exertion, and 
learn to guide and direct them with such skill, that when 
the time to announce my decision to all the world had 
arrived, and I had to break through every bond with 
which they thought to enthral me, I might be found ca- 
pable of standing unsupported against all opposition, 
and of making my way forward under every adverse 
circumstance. 

On re-entering the cloister, then, a change, remarkable 
to all eyes, had taken place in my conduct. I no longer 
applied to the lectures that were given me, or to the 
books placed in my hand, with the dull and drudging 
air of an apathetic or an unwilling scholar: I studied 
keenly and intensely. By the knowledge which I had 
acquired before, I easily made myself master of all the 
stores of ancient learning. I practised the powers of 
the rhetorician and the orator: and though, at heart, I 
despised the subtleties of the schoolmen, I took a plea- 
sure in arguing down and confounding those who had 
made the logician’s art the study of their lives. All 
that was elegant, and all that was graceful, too, I sought 
for and cultivated zealously; and, dreaming of courts as 
well as camps, of the council chamber as well as of the 


' field, every art and accomplishment of that day I strove 


eagerly to add to the science of the politician and the 
learning of the churchman. 

In the exercises of the mind passed one half of my 
time ; the other half, not only with the prior’s consent, 
but by his counsel and advice, I spent in the manly ex- 
ercises to which I had been accustomed; in ruling and 
managing the fiery horses which my father’s liberality 
enabled me to keep, in hurling the disc, in drawing the 
cross-bow, in wielding the sword or the mace. With 
the attendants, too, that were allowed me, I would break 
the lance, or ride at the ring, or devise mock skirmishes 
and battles, and practise all the feats of the stout man- 
at-arms, 

There is nothing on earth that can resist energy of. 
determination! With it for our weapon, we can con- 
quer all obstacles, we can set the heel upon all difficul- 
lies, we can triumph over our own defects, we can sup- 
ply our own wants, and gain strength even from our 
own weaknesses, With such energy was I inspired. 
My health, which had seemed likely to give way, re- 
turned with redoubled vigour, my corporeal frame ex- 
panded, my mental powers increased ; and the progress 
that I made in every thing, completely dazzled the good 
prior and his brethren, and made them shut their eyes 
to the fact, that I was devoting myself much more to 
military and political acquirements than befitted even a 
German bishop in a troublous and tumultuous age. The 
prior, who held communication with my father from 
time to time, wrote him such accounts of my zeal and 
progress, that all his fears of any resistance on my part 
were at anend. ‘The number of my followers was in- 
creased, my purse was always kept running over, and I 
heard many a scheme propounded for hurrying me on 
with scarcely decent rapidity to the highest stations in 
the church 

I had nearly reached nineteen years of age when my 
father and my brother returned from the wars in Italy ; 
and, so satisfied was the count with what he had heard 
of my conduct, that he wrote to me to come from Wurtz- 
burg to meet them at the castle on their return. He 
fixed the day himself; and, with just time enough to 
accomplish the journey, I set out from the convent, with 
a train befitting the nobleman far more than the des. 
tined churchman, and arrived on the very morning which 
had been appointed. 

My father and my brother had not yet arrived; but I 
was received with joy by my mother, and with many a 
bright smile by Leonora. It was long now since either 
of them had seen me, and my mother could not suffi- 
ciently admire the change which had taken place in my 
person. I had grown both tall and vigorous, and had 
exchanged the somewhat effeminate beauty of my boy- 
hood for the bronzed cheek and robust limbs of manhood. 
Leonora had seen me before, as I have stated; but she 
had never beheld my brother since we were all mere 
children ; and, as we stood upon the ramparts of the 
castle, after the first movement occasioned by my return 
had subsided, and gazed along the road towards Vienna, 
she asked me, with a playful smile, if Ferdinand was 
like me! 
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cheek began to burn, and my 
brow to ache; and I could hear the rushing of the red 


languor fell upon me; my 


stream of life, as it poured, like some tumultuous tor- 
rent ng the course of my young veins. I felt that I 
was | I hoped that [ was dying; and when the prior 
remarked my state of kness, and demanded what he 
could do for me, [ replied, “ Nothing, but send me back 
to die at 

That request was immediately complied with; but, 


before the he ivy vebicie In which I was pl iced had 


reached the spot where my paternal dwelling rears its 


massy walls and bastions above the river, recollection left 
me, and I was borne into the castle of my fathers in a 
state of wild delirium, I have no remembrance of any 
thing that pass d tor several days. What I raved of I 
cannot precisely tell ; but I have reason to believe, from 
some words that my mother let fall at an after period, 
that my thoughts and my words still turned upon the 
dark subject of my future fate. Let us pass over that, 
however, and speak of matters more important to my 
history. 

When I awoke and found myself at home—would to 
God that ] had never beheld that home again !—I found 
myself tended by my mother, and by several of her 


maidens ; but by another person, also, whose dress be- 
ual to our own, though her face 
It was that of a girl 
of, perhaps, fifteen years of age—young, and bright, and 
beautiful as t Her figure was slight, and 
full of f youth; every line was 
moulded in symmetry, and every movement sparkled 


spoke her of a rank e 


was quite unfamiliar to my eyes. 


morning, 


ne 
all the light elerance 
When first | beheld her gazing at me, the 
small and ar neither the chisel of 
the sculptor nor the pencil of the limner ever equaled, 


with grace, 
hing mouth, which 
renovated health come back 
and the long, liquid 
eyes, shining through their dark eyelashes, like the even- 


miling to see a look o 


was 3 
into my worn and haggard features ; 
ing star p uring its sweet light from the shadowy verge 
of night, beamed up with pleasure, to think that she 
} 


should bear my mother the glad tidings of the first good 


change in my disease 


morning, and she had stolen in to 


It was early in the 
ask the nurse, who sat by me, the tidings of the night; 
and, as soon as she had heard them, and saw with her 
own eyes that I was better, she tripped away with a step 
of light, her heart thrilling with the joy she was to give 
The first rational words I had spoken for 
many days were to enquire who she was; and the reply 
that it was the Lady Leonora of Weilberg, 
explained to me the whole. I had seen her when we 

early age, I had 
Oh, 


hateful custom, abliorrent to all the sweet sympathies 


to others. 
of the n rse, 
and, even at that 


were both children; 
heard that she was destined for my brother's wife. 


and finest feelings of man’s nature, which binds together, 
‘ , without one link between 
heart, the unwilling hands of two lordly slaves 
to the fate 





without one syt yf 
heart an 


to custom: 


athetic tie 


binds them, even in the cradle, 


which is to make them miserable for ever! Leonora 
was destined, almost from her birth, for the pride of my 
brother; and, op her father’s death, she had been re- 
moved, according to his will, which appointed my father 
her guardian, to the paternal mansion of her future hus. 
band. There I now tound her, in her surpassing loveli- 
ness; and there, during the long period of my slow con- 
valescence, she attended me with the care and affection 
of a sister, and called me ever by the endearing name of 
brother 

If Lenvied him fore, how did I envy my brother 
Ferdinand now! But let it not be thought that I weakly, 
that I criminally encouraged feelings which could only 
me more miserable than I was. I envied him the more, 
only becanse I saw that a new star was destined to shine 
up iis lot, but I would not suffer myself to think that 
the star might ever have keen mine, She called me 
brother, and I was determined to look upon her as a 
sister: I felt that I could love her better than I had ever 


loved my brother; I felt that no harsh word, no cutting 


gibe from th 


moment, the better feelings of my heart to gall. 


se sweet lips would ever turn, even for a 
I took 
a pleasure in fancying that she, by her gentleness and 
kindness, might create a bond of union between 
myself and Ferdinand, which might, perhaps, tend to 
soften the younger brother’s lot. Great pleasure did I 
find in that idea—much pleasure, much dangerous plea- 
sure, perhaps, in thinking of her. I had her society, 
also, all to myself: my father and my brother were still 


») 


new 
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absent with the army ; my mother had lost much of the 


activity of youth; aod, as strength and health returned 
in the free air of my native hills, as—with every breeze 
that fanned the woods, and every morning that blushed 


freshly through the eastern sky, lighting up for my eyes | 


a world of dear objects and old accustomed sights—the 


but it might have been severely—it might have been 
unto death. Then, what a change—” 
“ Hold, bold!” I exclaimed, with a crowd of wild, 


| confused, and startling images rising up before my mind, 


calm pulse of health began to beat more and more strong- | 
ly in my veins, as the ruddy bue returned into my cheek, | 


and the light of life and energy beamed up once more 
in my eye, we would wander together through the scenes 


around, and talk of all the happy themes of youth, and | 


hope, and innocence. I can look back upon those mo- 
ments with satisfaction; they were bright, they were 
pure, they were unalloyed! 

At length, however, came a letter from my father, 
commanding me, in somewhat stern terms, to return to 


Wurtzburg as soon as my health was fully re-established. | 
Oh, bow it changed every feeling, in a moment, into gall | 


and bitterness! I had known, it is true, that the time 
must come; but, as before, I had wilfully closed my eyes. 
Now, however, that they were opened, the dull heavy 


weight fell back upon my heart again, and seemed to | 


crush it into the very earth. So great was the change, 
so apparent to all eyes, that my mother instantly sent for 


the leech who had attended me in my sickness, and bade | 


him visit me in my chamber, fearful that the state of 
melancholy into which I had fallen might make me re- 
lapse into illness, 

When he came, [ was gazing forth from my window 


like phantoms conjured up at the word of a sorcerer, 
Hold, hold ! let me think!” 

I did think : I thought with an intensity that was al. 
most painful. Visions of splendid joy passed before the 
mind’s eye; grand hopes, bright imaginings, dreams of 
delight. The free, the wide, the beautiful world seemed 
opened before my footsteps; the fetters seemed stricken 
off the limbs of my spirits; and I felt like the imprisoned 
bird when it sees the door of its cage opened, and the 
infinite expanse of heaven laid wide before its wings, 
Such was the colouring of the first rush of thought 
which his words brought across my mind. But, sud- 
denly, there came a recollection—a fearful recollection : 
the veice of conscience, the voice of God, spoke to my 
heart, and asked me how all these splendid things were 
to be brought about? By a brother’s death! I saw 
the dark poiluted stream of evil mingling with the spark- 
ling current of my brightest hopes: I perceived at once, 
with keene: discernment than the eye of youth can often 
attain, that ‘he wishes, and the dreams, and the antici. 
pations, fourced on such a basis, must all be criminal, 
It seemed as if the Almighty, in his mercy and his fore. 
sight had spread out before me, with terrible distinctness, 


| the picture and the plan of all those tortuous ways by 


upon the windings of the river, with my hands clasped | 


together, and my eyes fixed in intense and painful 
thought. 


It was easy for any one to sce that the ob. | 


jects which presented themselves to my view were not | 


busy 





those with which my mind was 


who dwe'!t in the castle, and knew all th 


at had passed 
before, found no difficuliy in divining what was the mat- 
ter which occu} ied mv thoughts, 

He was a calm, meditative man, who had passed much 
of his early life with the armies in Italy. He was versed 
in many an art besides his own, but in none more than 
in that of reading the human heart; and, approaching 
me with a serious ai down beside me, saying, 
« You are grave, Count Henry, you are sad ; but let not 
your sadness go too far! It may injure your health, as 
I much fear it has done before.” 

“Health! my good friend,’ I answered—*« what is 
health to me? What is the benefit to me, of power to 
wield a sword I must not draw, of strength for manly 
sports I must not practise? Small store of health will 
serve my turn till death close my eyes.” 

«“ Count Henry, you are wrong!” he said: “ Pray 
mark my words, and [ will be physician to your mind, 
as I have once been to your body. You think the loss 
of health but littl—and so it might be, if it did but 
bring certain death to those who are weary of the world. 
But such is not the case! Death follows like a 
servant, at the bidding of every one who casts away the 


greatest of God's coipereal blessings! Instead of doing 


air, he sat 


not, 


and the leech, | 


which the inighty and tremendous spirit of evil. might 
lead such thoughts into actual crime and everlasting 
destruction. 

“ Hold, hold, good friend!” I cried; while my brain 
reeled, and my heart throbbed with the struggle between 
the glittering hopes and brilliant wishes on the one hand, 
and the dark and awful fears on the other. ** Hold, hold. 
good friend! Leave me—leave me to thought, I beseech 
thee; I will speak with thee more to-morrow.” 

He paused, and fixed his eyes upon me steadfastly for 
a moment—lI felt that ‘e was reading "ny very soul; 
and then, without speaking, he turned away and left me. 
For several hours I remained alone: but the suddenness 
with which those ideas had been brought upon me had 
awakened my spirit at once to their nature and their 
consequences; and I pondered gloomily, fearfully, anx- 
icusly, upon that dark theme, till, at length, somebody 
knocked at the door of the cabinet in which I was sit- 
ting, and Leonora entered. She was looking more 
beautiful than ever; for in her eyes, and over ber whole 
countenance, was spread a look of sad and thoughtful 
interest, and I felt that I myself was the object thereof. 
But that resplendent beauty, that look of affectionate 
regard, bad any thing but the effect which it might at 
one time have produced It roused me from the dreami- 
ness of thought into which I had fallen—it roused me 


| at once, it is true; but it roused me to active determins- 


so, the dark king of the grave sends messengers to vin- | 


dicate his insulted power, and drag him who so offends, 


by slow and painful steps, to the porch of that gloomy | 


judgment-hall where he must wait long ere he be al- 
lowed to enter. 
feebleness of body, loss of mental power, impotence of 
thought and actions, long burning fever, restless pain, 
and many an agonising pang beside. But, even could 


Those messengers sre slow sickness, | 


you obtain death so easily, have you any right to seek | 


it! Is not your life valuable to others? may not the 
time come when it would be valuable to yourself?” 

- Never, never!” | replied, “Tn 
which I am doomed, no time can come at which death 
would not be welcomes.” 

« Your father,” he said, in the same calm, serious 
tone, “and your brother have gone forth to lead armies, 


to do great deeds, and acquire great fame; and have left | 


the bitter fate to | 


tion. Instead of covering over the danger with still 
brighter hopes, with still more ardent aspirations, it 
taught me at once to see the precipice on which I stood, 
It showed me that one wrong thought suffered to remain, 
one bright hope left to seduce me on, and I might linger 
through the next few years—a wretch living on the 
hopes of his brother’s death! 

She asked me, kindly and gently, why I had shut my- 
self up there alone, estranged from the company of my 
mother and herself?) She told me that my mother was 
fearful and apprehensive concerning me; and added, that 
servants bad passed through the reom more than once— 
I had not seen them—finding me still sitting in the same 


| position, without taking notice of any thing. 


you to wither in a cloister, till such time as you can re- | 


ceive the cold and barren splendour of a bishop’s mitre. 
It is, certainly, a bard fate for a youth of strong passions 
and an eager temperament. It is a hard fate: but yet, 
how many things might alter it; how many chances, in 
this ever-changing life, might occur, from day to day, to 


place you in a different situation, to call you to different | 
pursuits, to open fer you the path which you are most | 
cheer me; and, seeing more dee; ly into my feelings than 


eager to follow! The life of each man in the battle- 
| field is a life of peril. It is but a month since that your 
' brother was wounded in a skirmish—slightly, indeed, 


“T have been thinking, dear Leonora,” I replied, 
“over my hard fate, in being obliged to quit ali the 
scenes and the people that I love, and return to a pro- 
fession for which I have so strong a distaste. But, as it 
is my father’s will,” I added, “ my utmost exertions shall 
be used to bear my lot, not only with patience, but with 
cheerfulness.” 

I followed her to the chamber of my mother, and there 
repeated the same tale; and, though I spoke it gravely— 
nay, sadly, | saw that it wasa great relief to her; and I 
learned that she wrote instantly to my father, to com- 
municate the determination I had taken. Leonora looked 
sad, when F myself named my departure with but the 
interval of one day: but she and my mother strove to 


others had done, they talked not to me of the wealth, 
and power, and splendour of the princes of the church 
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of Rome—of the amusements, occupations, and happi- | 
ness, which might be open to me as an ecclesiastic. | 
They never mentioned a topic that they knew was pain- | 
ful; and that evening passed by in peace. 

On the following day, I went out early, to meditate | 
again by myself; and, as I returned through the woods | 
which cover the table-land of those high rocks that over- | 
hang the river, I met the physician walking on, with a 
book inhis hand. It was at a spot where the crag rather | 
overhung its base; and I had paused for a moment on | 
the brink, suffering my eye—while my mind was far other- | 
wise occupied—to trace the swallows, as they wheeled, in 
dizzy flight, half way down towards the stream, cutting 
the thin blue air in the profound depth below me. ‘The 
approaching step roused me from my reverie; and, as I | 
turned, the leech raised his eyes from the book he was | 
reading, and gave me good morrow. He said nothing 
more; but, as I had seen, on the preceding day, that he 
had dived more deeply into my feelings than other men 
could do, I determined not to leave my thoughts or reso- 
lutions unexplained. 

« You bave been reading, sir,” I said ; not well know- 
ing how to begin, and fixing my eyes ou the book in his 
hand, which was written in a character I did not under- 
stand. 

« Yes,” he answered, with his usual serious smile: | 
“it is a treatise upon poisons, by a learned Arabian 
physician; in which he shows that the deadliest drugs 
that we possess, given in a small and proper dose, prove 
the most excellent remedies; while the most valuable 
medicines, unskilfully administered, or taken in too large 
a quantity, become the most noxious poisons.” - He 
paused, and, fixing his eyes full upon me, added—* It 
is the same with the medicines of the mind. Let me 
hope, Count Henry, that you have not taken too large 
a dose of that which I left with you yesterday.” 

«JT trust not,” I replied. “The effect which it has | 
had is this: I have resolved to go back to Wurtzburg | 
to-morrow ; to pursue my studies to a close, without in- | 
termission; and, as soon as the church allows, to take 
those vows which are to bind me to a profession that I 
detest.” 

«“ No bad effect,” he replied, gravely ; “ but not such 
as I intended. Count Henry, you are afraid of your- 
self; and you apprehend that the idea of your brother’s 
death—which I should have thought would have sug- 
gested itself, amongst the ordinary probabilities. of hu- 
man life, to any man of quick imagination—may lead 
you into criminal wishes, or thoughts that are in them- 
selves evil. Have more confidence in yourself! I 
pointed it out, merely as one, out of a thousand chances, 
which might make an altzration in your fate; but, as 
you have applied the motive I have given you wrongly, 
[ must give you another, which, if you use it wisely, 
will counteract the bad effect of the first. You seem to 
have forgotten, that no man can force you to take a vow 
with which you are unwilling to bind yourself. No 
vow need be taken for several years to come; and the 
ultimate determination of your fate remains in your own 
hands.” 

His words again threw me into a deep fit of thought. 
He presented my position in an entirely new light to 
my eyes; and hopes again—better, brighter hopes—be- 
gan to rise up, and clear away, once more, the shadows 
that had fallen upon me. 

“Far be it from me,” continued the physician, after 
watching for a moment or two the varied expressions 
that must have chased each other across my countenance 
—‘ far be it from me, Count Henry, to advise you to 
disobey the will of my noble lord, your father. On the 
contrary, strive, as far as it is in your nature, to bend 
your wishes to his. Pursue your studies for the church ; 
endeavour to discover all which may make that fate more 
agreeable; seek out every source of happiness therein ; 
and if, when the time comes that irrevocable vows must 
be taken, you find you can endure the state they would | 
force upon you, bind yourself, by all ties, to a profession 
which, dealing with the soul of man, offers, when justly | 
used, a nobler dominion than that which controls and 
restrains the mere corporeal creature. But, in the mean 
time, impair not your health by useless thoughts and vain | 
regrets ; weaken not the strength of which, at many an 
unknown moment, circumstances may require the exer- 
cise ; lose not the vigorous skill and knightly accomplish- 
ments which many a chance might render the befitting 
graces of your future station, Thus, at all events, you 
3 


keep for yourself the choice, when the moment of elec- 
tion arrives. Possessed of all those qualities, and all 
that knowledge, suited either to the profession of arnis 
or the profession of the church, you may choose which 
you will. If you find that your spirit will not bear the 
load which is cast upon it, throw off that load, with the 
cassock they would thrust upon you; and, claiming no- 
thing from any one, choose your own path, fight your 
own way to fame, and make yourself, as many a man 
has done before, a name, a fortune, and a station, in the 
annals of your country.” 

There was magic in his words—the magic, it might 


| be, of a keen and searching spirit—but still they once 


more changed every feeling, and caused a complete and 
sweeping revolution in every thought. They worked, 
as those he had before spoken, with greater power than 
he intended, hurrying me on to resolutions, when he 
only sought to suspend any rash determinations. Happy 


| is he, who, with eloquence to move our hearts, has skill 


enough to move them only to the point he aims at. | 
went far beyond. He called to my remembrance—he 
placed before my eyes, in open day, that my fate was in 
my own hands; that my vows could not be forced ; that, 
sooner or later, I could decide for myself: and I decided 
at once. Present opposition, I knew, was useless; but 
I resolved to lose not a moment, to waste not an hour, 
to husband my strength, to recall all the arts and exer- 


| cises which had been taught me, and—far from my bro- 


ther, but with a greater or more inspiring motive than 
could ever be his—to strive, as I had before striven, to 
excel him in all those points which affected his fate, and 
seemed to have no relationship with my own. The 
physician smiled to see the change he had worked; but 
this time he knew not how complete it had been. He 
said but little more, however, and that little was a cau- 


| tion not to let my wishes or purposes be too apparent. 


I returned to the castle an altered being, Leonora 
gazed on me with surprise: and, calling her by the 


sweet name of sister, I passed the remaining hours of 


| my stay in that gay and light, but sparkling conversation, 


in which we had never yet indulged. There was adeeper 


| current of thought ran below; but it was covered by 


the light ripple of the surface, and there were no keen 
eyes upon me to fathom the stream that sparkled with 
such a sudden gaiety. For my mother’s part. she was 
completely deceived; and wrote, as I afterwards found, 
to my father, to tell him that, after a fit of melancholy, I 
had become fully reconciled to bis will, and had returned 
to Wurtzburg, not only prepared to resume my studies 
with alacrity, but cheerful and contented, as I used to be 
in former years. 

Once more I left my paternal roof, but with altered 
feelings, and a mind made up to work out its own des- 
tiny. Did the image of Leonora, her summer beauty, 
her gentle, tender, deeply feeling heart, her bright and 
sparkling mind, full of glowing fancy and poetic thought 
—did her image ever come across my memory, to darker 
it with a wish that could not be gratified? No! 
and for a single instant, perhaps, I thought how I might 
have been blessed with such a being as that: but the 
next moment I remembered that she was promised to my 
brother—that she was a part, the richest part, of his 
bright portion ; and I declare here solemnly, in the face 
of heaven and of the grave, that, at that hour, I would 
not have robbed him of one grain of all his golden pros- 
pects—no, not to wear a crown. All I hoped, all I 
wished, was not to be rendered miserable because he 
was happy. “ Let the full sun shine upon him,” I said, 
“as fate bad ordered it so, but do not force me to dwell 
for ever in the shadow. Surely he can enjoy his bright 
day, without keeping me from the light of heaven.” 

As to Leonora, though, full surely, my fancy was wild 
and wandering, yet there I did what was but right: I 
would not suffer imagination to rest on that sweet being; 
the wildest latitude that I gave my thoughts, was but to 
hope that some day—some far and future day, when, 
casting off the dull, gloomy gown, I had won for myself 
renown in arms, and conquered fortune—I might, per- 


Once, 


' chance, gain a being like her, to be the companion of 


my brightest hours, and share all the sweeter, gentler, 
happier feelings of my heart. 

I returned to Wurtzburg, then, with my mind made 
up, and my resolutions taken, with one deep and all-en- 
grossing conviction, acting upon me as an impulse. It 
was, that, in order to accomplish that at which I aimed, 
I must rouse up, employ, exercise, acuminate every 
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faculty or quality of mind and body: that if, in the 
times past I had let any of the energies of my nature 
sleep, I must now awaken them to full exertion, and 
learn to guide and direct them with such skill, that when 
the time to announce my decision to all the world had 
arrived, and I had to break through every bond with 
which they thought to enthral me, I might be found ca- 
pable of standing unsupported against all opposition, 
and of making my way forward under every adverse 
circumstance, 

On re-entering the cloister, then, a change, remarkable 
to all eyes, had taken place in my conduct. I no longer 
applied to the lectures that were given me, or to the 
books placed in my hand, with the dull and drudging 
air of an aprthetic or an unwilling scholar: I studied 
keenly and intensely. By the knowledge which I had 
acquired before, I easily made myself master of all the 
I practised the powers of 


stores of ancient learning. 
the rhetorician and the orator: and though, at heart, I 
despised the subtleties of the schoolmen, I took a plea- 
sure in arguing down and confounding those who had 
made the logician’s’ art the study of their lives. All 
that was elegant, and all that was graceful, too, I sought 
for and cultivated zealously ; and, dreaming of courts as 
well asc amps, of the council chamber as well as of the 
field, every art and accomplishment of that day I strove 
eagerly to add to the science of the politician and the 
jearning of the churchman 

In the exercises of the mind passed one haif of my 
time ; the other balf, not only with the prior’s consent, 
but by bis counsel and advice, I spent in the manly ex- 
ercises to which I had been accustomed; in ruling and 
managing the fiery horses which my father’s liberality 
enabled me to keep, in hurling the disc, in drawing the 
cross-bow, in wielding the sword or the mace. With 
the attendants, too, that were allowed me, I would break 
the lance, or ride at the ring, or devise mock skirmishes 
and battles, and practise all the feats of the stout man- 
at-arms, 

There is nothing on earth that can resist energy of 
! With it for our weapon, we can con- 


determination ! 
the heel upon all difficul. 


quer all obstacles, we can set the 
tles, we can triumph over our own defects, we can sU p- 
ply our own wants, and gain strength even from our 
own With such energy was I inspired. 
My health, which had seemed likely to give way, re- 
turned with redoubled vigour, my corpcreal frame ex- 


weaknesses, 


panded, my mental powers increased ; and the progress 
that I made in every thing, completely dazzled the good 
prior and his brethren, and made them shut their eyes 
to the fact, that I was devoting myself much more to 
military and political acquirements than befitted even a 
German bishop in a troublous and tumultuous age. The 
with my father from 


prior, who held communication 


time to time, wrote him such accounts of my zeal and 
progress, that all his fears of any resistance on my part 
were atanend. ‘The number of my followers was in- 
creased, my purse was always kept running over, and I 
heard many a scheme propounded for hurrying me on 
with scarcely decent rapidity to the highest stations in 
the church 

I had nearly reached nineteen years of age when my 
father and my brother returned from the wars in Italy ; 
and, so satisfied was the count with what he had heard 
of my conduct, that he wrote to me to come from Wurtz- 
burg to meet them at the castle on their return. He 
fixed the day himself; and, with just time enough to 
accomplish the journey, I set out from the convent, with 
a train befitting the nobleman far more than the des. 
tined churchman, and arrived on the very morning which 
had Leen appointed. 

My father and my brother had not yet arrived; but I 
was received with joy by my mother, and with many a 
bright smile by Leonora. It was long now since either 
of them had seen me, and my mother could not suffi- 
ciently admire the change which had taken place in my 
person. I bad grown both tall and vigorous, and had 
exchanged the somewhat effeminate beauty of my boy- 
hood for the bronzed cheek and robust limbs of manhood, 
Leonora had seen me before, as I have stated; but she 
had never beheld my brother since we were all mere 
children; and, as we stood upon the ramparts of the 
castle, after the first movement occasioned by my return 
had subsided, and gazed along the road towards Vienna, 
she asked me, with a playful smile, if ferdinand was 
like me! 
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A sudden thrill—it was not of pleasure, and yet I 
must not call it painful—passed through my heart at 
her words, and seemed to take away my breath, I turned 
my eyes to gaze upon her—she was lovely, very lovely ; 
but, finding that I did not reply, she lifted those star-like 
eyes to mine, and repeated the question. 

My mother answered for me. “Oh, no,” she said: 
“ very, very different!’ She ended, with a sigh: but 
there were feelings at my heart which frightened me, 
and I would not enquire, even in thought, what that 
sigh meant. 

We continued to gaze along the road where my father 


and his train were expected soon to appear ; and as, | 


from the height on which the castle was placed, we could 
trace it winding over the country for many a mile, we 
often deceived ourselves with the appearance of some 
distant objects moving on towards us, and shaped them, 
in imagination, into the forms that we expected. We 
remained thus watching for nearly an hour, and were 
about io turn away disappointed, when a single horse- 
man, whom we had scarcely noticed, attracted our atten- 
tion by turning from the highway into the road that led 
directly to the castle. We now watched him onward 
with some interest: and it was not long ere he ap- 
proached the gates, for he was riding at full speed. In 
a few minutes after, a packet was delivered to my mo- 
ther. It contained letters from my father for all who 
were present; but they were of the same tenor, merely 
telling us that he had been detained at Vienna, and 
should not reach bis home till the end of the week. 
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my mother. My heart, too, beat painfully ; bat so strong 


was my repugnance to one evil thought, that my bro. 
ther’s voice, heard as we were approaching the door, was 
the gladdest sound that I had heard for years. I had 
not seen him since we parted on our several ways. The 
boy had become a man; but he was the same as a man 
he had been as a boy, both in person and character. He 
had grown broad and powerful, but not, as I had, tall: 
and his first speech to me was a jest on the point where 
I could bear it least. 

« How now, my priestly brother?” he exclaimed, as 
he mounted the steps towards us; “ how now? Why 
you have preserved those glossy, curling locks, which 
ought to have been sacrificed long ago at the shrine of 
our Lady of Andernach: but thou art right, Henry, 
thou art right; never become a shaveling a day before 
the time. How fares my lady mother?” he continued, 
in nearly the same tone, “The Lady Leonora!” he 
proceeded ; “ fair lady, by your leave:” and he kissed 
her cheek, which, from its marble paleness, changed at 
once to burning red, 


I will not pause on all that folloxed. My father em- 
braced me warmly, gazed upon the form that now 
towered above his own, let his eye run over each strong 
limb, and then remained silent, with a grave brow and 
thoughtful look, for more than a minute. “ Fate might 
have arranged it better,” he murmured, when he had 


| done his contemplation; and then, turning, entered the 


I'he week passed, and my father’s arrival was again | 


delayed. Another week went by, and another, before 
he came. 
and ardent days of youth, full of imagination, endued 
with strong passions and intense feelings, left almost 


alone with the loveliest being that my eye ever sested 


Thus was I, one whole month, in the bright | 
| to pass between us. 
| whenever it so happened, the colour mounted high into 


upon through life; finding daily new sympathies be- | 


tween her soul and mine, new points of similarity, new 
links of association. Oh, God, that that month could 
have been blotted out from time! Oh, that it might 
never have existed, or passed differently! Yet, think 
not that, in word or deed, either of us gave way to one 
human weakness. It was in the heart, and the heart 
alone, that thoughts and feelings, armed one against the 
other, maintained the dreadful and still increasing con- 
flict. At first we might yield, perhaps, to feelings which 
we believed were innocent: we loved each other's so- 
ciety, we sought it, we enjoyed it; we let imagination 
take wing, and flee whithersoever she would ; we talked 
of a thousand feelings, and fancies, and pleasures, that 
were in common. She would sing to me, and nature 
and art had both joined to make those songs the most 
touching that ever fell upon my ear; and I would either 
accompany her upon the lute, as I had learned at Wurtz- 
burg, or would join my voice with hers, and pour forth 
along with her, in the fanciful words of others, feelings 
that were but too strongly gathering around my own 
heart 

Ten days had scarcely passed, however, before we 
both became alarmed. She remained in her own cham- 
ber, an! scarcely saw me but when my mother was 
present. 1 betook me to the woods, and passed half my 
time in hunting the gray boar, or chasing the fleet roe. 
But still we often met: we could not help it: there was 
no excuse for avoiding it; and when we did meet, our 
mutual eyes would sometimes gaze into each other, and 
my heart would burn to tell of all it felt, to speak with 
her upon the very danger of our situation, to consult 
with her vpon the best means of avoiding further evil, 
and of guarding ourselves against feelings, which could 
produce nothing but misery to both, I fondly, I foolishly 
fancied, that with such confidence once established be- 
tween us, and with the mutual wish and strong deter- 
mination to do what was riggt, we should find it easier, 
supported by the rectitude of our own hearts, to shape 
our conduct as became us both. 

Perhaps, after all, it might have been so; but the ex- 
I feared to trust my tongue 
with that theme; lest it should speak evil words, that 
could never be recalled: and, at length, while the strug- 
gle was still fierce within, some soldiers arrived, as har- 
bingers of my father and my brother; and, an hour 
before sunset of the same day, the whole cavalcade was 
seen approaching the gates. We went forth to the steps 
of the hall to meet them; and I could see Leonora first 
blush deeply, and then turn deadly pale, as she followed 
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periment was never made. 


| brought to an end the better. 





hall with my mother. Festivity and rejoicing suceeeded ; 
and, during the two days that followed, I fancied that I 
saw the eye of my brother rest often thoughtfully upon 
me and Leonora, especially if a chance word happened 
She must have thought so too, for, 


her cheek, and ber eye was cast upon the ground. 1 
felt that this could not go on, and that the sooner it was 
On the second evening, 
therefore, after their return, I chose a moment when I 
was alone with iny father, and announced my design of 
going back to Wortzburg on the following day. “I 
have seen you return safe and well, sir,” I said, “ and it 
does not become me to remain too long amongst scenes 
and circumstances of which fate is likely to deprive my 
after lot.” 

My father mused fora moment. “TI believe thou art 
right, Henry,” he said ; “and yet, my boy, I am sorry 
that it must be so. Nevertheless, stay over to-morrow ; 
there are to be some spears broken in the tilt-yard, and I 
would fain see whether those strong limbs of thine could 
yet strike a good stroke, if they should ever have to draw 
the sword for the preservation of thy future mitre.” 

I smiled, and bent my head: and the next morning I 
took my station with my brother in the tilt-yard, to run 
a course against any of the gentlemen who had followed 
my father from the war. My brother and I broke five 
spears a piece, against different opponents, and none 
could stand against us. But, though he was three years 
my senior, I believe there was no one present who 
awarded him any superiority over myself in the use of 
arms. He himself was piqued; and, when no other 
adversary appeared, he exclaimed, “ Now, Henry, let 
you and I break a lance together.” But I threw the 
one that I had toa page, and sprang from my horse, 
replying, “ Not with you, Ferdinand—not with you.” 

“ What! are you afraid!” he exclaimed, raising his 
visor, with a laugh. But I took two steps forward, to 
where he stood, and, leaning on his horse’s saddle, I 
looked full, but calmly in his face, when I replied, «I 
am afraid of nothing under God’s heaven, Ferdinand, 
but to do wrong!” 

His countenance changed in a moment; and, spring- 
ing from his horse, he clasped my hand warmly in his. 
Some hours after, I was standing alone in the lesser hall: 
I had paused, I know not why, before two crossed swords, 
which hung between the oak branches, when suddenly 
Leonora stood beside me. I turned at the sound of her 
step, as she was passing through the hall, and she paused 


| immediately on seeing me, lifting her eyes to mine, as if 


there was something struggling in her breast for uotter- 
ance. I was silent; for I dared not trust my voice with 
words when we thus met alone; but I could not help 
gazing on her still, and I am afraid that the sad—ay, and 
the tender feelings of my beart towards her, found ex- 
pression in that glance. 

« They tell me, Henry,” she said, at length, with a 
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| beast that bore me, or the men that followed. 





look as sad and as anxious as my own—* they tell me 
that you are going to leave us to-morrow.” 

“Tt is better that it should be so, Leonora,” I replied; 
“it is better that it should be so.” And, as I spoke, I 
raised her fair, soft hand, to my lips, adding, “1 wil| 
now bid you farewell; for it may be many years before 
we meet again.” 

She had become very pale; but she replied, in a low 
tone, “ Farewell, Henry—farewell! It is better—yes jt 
is better—farewell!” And, casting down her eyes, as 
if she was resolved not to look upon me again, she 
crossed the hall, and disappeared by the door which led 
towards my mother’s apartments. I remained standing 
in the midst of the hall, with feelings struggling in my 
heart, to which all that I had ever felt before was like 
summer rain compared to the tempest. 

At supper, Leonora did not appear: she was not well, 
my mother said; but, when I looked into my mother’s 
face, | fancied that I saw the trace of tears. My father 
was grave, and somewhat stern ; my brother was full of 
life and merriment; but, oh! how harsh and grating 
was that merriment to my ears! By daybreak, on the 
following morning, I set out for Wurtzburg. 

It was rather more than a two days’ journey; but I 
did it in less than two days, for there were fierce and 
hasty feelings at my heart, which made me hurry on at 
speed, and took from me all consideration for the poor 
When I 
arrived at the abbey, I had wrought myself up to such a 
state of mind that I dared not see the prior, lest the 
truth should break from my heart at once ; bot, telling 
the porter who opened the gates, to say I was fatigued, I 
went to my solitary chamber, and, casting myself down, 
I gave up my whole spirit to the thoughts of Leonora, 
Then—then, for the first time, I really felt the hardship 
of the fate to which I had been destined; then I felt 
what it was to be cut off from love, and all its bright 


| hopes and entrancing promises; then I felt what it was 


to drag on a cold and lifeless being amidst the gay and 
cheerful world; then I shuddered at the icy fate that 
debarred me from all the warm companionships, the 
sweet relations of domestic life, Yet, strange to say, in 
the wild and agitating tumult of sensations which raged 
within my bosom, I felt, for the first time in life, inclined 
to rush into the state which I abhorred ; to embrace the 
very profession, to the miseries of which love had opened 
my eyes ; and to fix between me and the world that ever- 
lasting carrier which no after efforts could throw down. 
Leonora could never be mine. I had learned, in a fatal 
hour, to fix all the best affections of my heart on one 
bright object—an object beyond my reach, beyond my 
hopes—which I could never attain, which I ought never 
to dream of; and why, I asked myself—why should I 
linger on in a world which, without that object, was all 
dark, lonely, cheerless, cold—without interest, without 
expectation, without hope, without joy ? 

But it is all in vain to attempt depicting what I felt, 
or what I thought. It is all vain—utterly in vain! My 
thoughts and my feelings were a wild chaos of confused 
and painful sensations; and the whole of that night, 
and part of the ensuing day, passed as one lapse of 
agony. At mid-day, on the following morning, the 
prior entered my chamber, and, sitting down beside me, 
he demanded, * What is this, my son ? thou hast neither 
been to matins, nor to mass, nor to the morning meal.” 

«“ Fatber,” I replied, “I am not well; not alone in 
body, but in mind. I pray thee, bear with me for a few 
days, and if I seem strange, irregular, and wild, attribute 
it to a struggle with myself.” 

« OF what nature 1” demanded the prior : “ remember 
that you are speaking to your confessor, as well as to 
your preceptor.” 

I felt that I must give him some reply; and I said, 
“This occasional intercourse with the world, father, 
does my mind no good. It reawakens feelings which I 
have sought to stifle: and I am determined that I will 
no more return, even for a day, to my father’s dwelling, 
till my fate is irretrievably fixed for life.” 

“You are right, my son,” said the prior, warmly ; 
“you are right—quite right, if such be the effect of 
visiling your family. Do it by no means; but exercise, 
as I see you are inclined, all the vigour of a powerful 
mind upon your resolutions, and you will soon succeed 
in conquering the effects of a temporary intercourse with 
a vain and idle world.” 

« Bear with me,” I replied; “ only bear with me, good 
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father, for one short week, while the struggle is yet 
strong within me. Let me deal with my own thoughts 
alone; and I will answer for it, that ere that time be at 
ar end, I shall have subdued myself to follow out my 
fate, as usual, Give me such books as are good for my 
state; whatever may occupy and engross my mind will 
be of some assistance; and I will read, night and day, 
to make up for my lost time.” 

«Jt shall be as thou hast said, my son,’ replied the 
prior; “no one shall trouble thee: but, read night and 
day, thou canst not; and thou must promise me every 
day to ride forth, for a time, lest thy health suffer.” 

«Twill, I will,” I replied ; « but I will take no one 
with me. I cannot bear, in my present frame of mind, 
to hear the hoofs of a lordly train beating the ground 
behind me.” 

Thus ended our conference; and for the four subse- 
quent days I spent my time as I had proposed. Was 
my heart more at ease at their conclusion? Had my 
mind regained any of its calmness? Alas! no. Far 
from it; for 1 knew that every hour that passed—I 
knew that every moment, as it flew, brought nearer and 
nearer that fatal day which was to give the hand of her 
I loved to another: every hour that passed, every mo- 
ment that flew, showed me, more and more, how deep, 
how intense, how passionate, how firmly rooted in my 
heart, were those feelings which had been growing up 
so silently in my bosom. 

I scarcely could be said to sleep, during all those four 
days; and by the weariness of body, and painful ac- 
tivity of mind, the moral balance was nearly overthrown. 
I found myself, more than once, speaking aloud thoughts 
over which I had no control. My ideas refused to fix 
themselves upon the subjects to which I would have 
dragged them; and my mind, even with the objects, the 
agonising objects that it sought out for itself, seemed 
losing its firm grasp of every thing, touching all that 
was painful to rest upon, and then flying off to things 
more painful still. It was on the fifth day after my ar- 
rival at the convent, and early in the morning, that a 
messenger ariived from my brother, bearing me a packet. 
It contained a letter, couched in the following few haugh- 
ty words :— 








“T would fain see thee, my priestly brother; so, if 
thou canst escape from the frock and the sandal, and 
wilt ride on the way hither, I will meet thee half way. 
To the castle thou must not come; and thou hadst bet- 
ter not let thy rulers know that thou art coming hither- 
ward, Set off on the morning that thou receivest this, 
and we shall meet about half way. Shave not thy 
crown till thou hast met me; for I always think there is 
more cunning in a bald scalp and a gray amuce, than in 
flowing locks and an iron skull-cap. If un excuse be 
wanting, say that thou art going to visit our good friend, 
the Bishop of Wurtzburg, who is now at Bischofsheim, 
and has sert hither to ask both thee and me to spend a 
week in saintly reveling with him. 

«“ Thine, 
“ Fenpinanp,” 


I sat, with the letter before me, for an hour; and dark, 
and strange, and wild, were the fancies it conjured up. 
I doubted whether I should go—I doubted whether I 
should stay ; and, whichever way my veering inclination 
turned, there came a sick and sinking apprehension over 
my heart, which surely was the presentiment of coming 
evil. At length, I started up, and, calling one of the 
attendants, I bade him saddle a wild, strong horse, that 
I had not ridden for several weeks, and bring it round to 
the back gate of the abbey. It was done quickly, as a 
matter of course; and, casting off my student’s gown, I 
went out, and bade the servant to tell the prior, if he 
asked for me, that I should be found at Bischefsheim. I 
sprang upon the noble horse’s back ; but, wild with rest, 
and vigour, and high blood, he reared and plunged, as if 
he would have cast himself down beneath me. 

« You had better take some other horse, Count Henry,” 
said the groom, “and let me bring down Selim’s high 
blood before you ride him.” 

“ I will bring down bis blood,” I replied sharply, driv- 
ing my spurs into his sides, and forcing him through the 
gateway. The horse darted along the road like an arrow 
shot from a bow; and for miles and miles he bore me 
along at the same quick pace, without requiring word, 
or whip, or spur, to urge him on. But when he flagged, 
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I urged him forward ; and, ere the day was over, I was 
within ten leagues of our own dwelling. At length, a 
feeling of pity for the noble beast made me stop. 
in the midst of a forest, where I had often hunted; for 


and I could easily have found the hut of some wood- 
cutter or forester, where I might have spent the night, at 
least, under shelter. 


food. 

I cast myself down beneath a beech, and watched, 
with a sort of gloomy sympathy, the increasing shades 
of night, as they came, wave by wave, over the bright 
evening sky, like the dark torrent of adverse fate pour- 
ing over a life that had opened all in brightness. 

I was weary, but I slept not: I watched the stars as 
they burst forth, and the moon till she set; and I saw 
the clouds roll up, end put out the lights of heaven. 
Heavy drops at length began to fall through the leaves 
of the beech and oak; and, feeling an intense burning 
in my brain, I cast off the broad hat in which I had been 
riding, and let the shower fall amongst my long and tan- 
gled hair. It seemed a relief; and then, for the first 
time, as morning was approaching, I fell asleep—if it 
deserved that name. 

There was, indeed, some short period of perfect un- 
consciousness : the exhaustion of the body had triumphed 
over the irritation of the mind: but, ob, how soon the 
mind woke up in agony, though it left the body sleeping. 
Dark visions seized upon me; dreams, vague but horri- 
ble, shifting and changing like the flickering lightning 
|of the summer sky, but showing forth, in every blaze, 
strange features and awful forms. ‘The most distinct of 
all was the last. 


I thought I heard a wild, shrill ery ; and, starting for- 
ward, I found myself in a room, with Leonora and my 
brother. As she lay upon a bed of state, he grasped her 
tightly, with one hand, which was al] dabbled in her 
blood ; and with the other, raised aloft, he was again 
driving a dagger into her bosom, from which the gore 
was already spouting in a full, quick stream. I sprang 
upon him—I seized the uplifted hand—I wrenched the 
dagger from his grasp—and, in the fury of the moment, I 
struck it into his heart. Then came another loud, long 
scream ; and, wildly opening my eyes, I found my horse 
bending his head down over me as I lay, and uttering a 
wild shrill neigh, as if to call me to myself, 

Day was already high in the sky; acd, putting the 
bridle in his mouth, I tightened the girths, and once 
more betook me to the high road. It soon led me on 
through the woods, to the high rocky banks which over- 
hang that sweet river which flows past my paternal home 
—that river, by whose banks, and in whose waters, I 
sported in my innocent boyhood—that river, on whose 
calm margin I had enjoyed all the sweet, harmless plea. 
| sures of expanding life—of life, without passions, or 
| memories, or regrets—of 'ife, composed alone of joys, 
and hopes, and expectations. Oh, that sweet river! 
which I was destined never again to behold without hor- 
ror, and agony, and remorse. 

I followed the road, as it climed up the bank, and then, 
advancing to a spot where a tall rock stood outward, 
like a promontory, and beetled over the stream, I looked 
on, tracing the winding course of the river, and the line 
of the rich wooden heights above, and the highway 
breaking in and out of the forest, now running along 
upon the very verge of the precipice, now plunging is 
amongst the dark old trees. As I gazed, I saw a single 
horseman riding leisurely along towards me; and a 
strange and apprehensive thrill came over me—a terror 
of I know not what—a feeling as if a dark cloud had 
come suddenly between me and thesun. I rode on; and, 
soon after, where the road again opened from the wood 
and skirted the top of the crags, I met my Lrother. ’ His 
greeting was sharp and taunting, as vsual. 

“Why, how now, priest Henry!” be exclaimed ; 


and thine eye haggard! Thou lookest more like some 
wild gambler in an Italian inn, or some serviceable and 
unscrupulous capitane coming home from doing his lord 
good service on a rival, than the demure student of a 
college of priests !” 

« Ferdinand, taunt me not to-day!” Tanswered. “I 
am in no mood to bear it. I em like a horse whose 





I was | 
our feudal dominion extended over all the lands around, | 
But there was a cavelessness of all | 


things bad come over me; and, plunging into the forest, | 
I sought a grassy spot, where the horse could find some | 





harness galls him, and a little thing will make him 
restive,” 

«“ Why, what care I whether thou art restive or not ?” 
he answered; “I have tamed wilder beasts than thou art, 
my good brother. However, thou art come to answer 
me a question or two; and mind that thou answerest 
truly.” 

My heart burned with feelings which terrified me at 
myself; but I struggied for a time against the evil spirit: 
and I replied—*« If I answer thee at all, Ferdinand, my 
answers shall be true; but I must hear thy questions 
first, ere I know whether they will have an answer or 
not.” 

His brow grew flushed ; and, with a curling lip, the 
sight of which is so difficult to bear, he said.—*« ‘Thou 
hadst “better answer—ay, and truly, too; or I may tie 
thee to one of yonder trees, and, with my stirrup-leathers, 
give thee such discipline as no monk’s hand has ever in- 
flicted on thy shoulders.” 

I was silent, for I dared not speak—and he went on 
“ How comes it, that thou hast dared—my younger bro- 
ther, and devoted to the cow! or gown—thou, who art 
bound on the altar ;—how comes it, I say, that thou hast 
dared to tread thy brot!er’s dwelling in his absence, and 


tamper with the heart of his promised bride? How 
comes it, pitiful priestling ?”’ 
“ Whoever says I did so, lies in his teeth!” TI an. 


swered, 

“ Lies!” cried he,—*« lies !—TJ say it! 
I lie ?” 

I could bear no more. “ Thou or any one else!” I 
exclaimed. “ Whoever says it, lies ! 

«“ By the blessed Virgin! I will teach thee to tell me I 
lie!” he exclaimed; spurring on his horse upon me, and 


Dost thou say 


striking me a blow with his clenched fist. 

All the smothered fury of my heart broke forth: I 
drew the hunting-sword with which I was armed, and 
urged my horse on vpon him. His blade was out ina 
moment; but, with the mad wrath of Cain himself, I 
struck a blow directly at his head. He parried it, I 
believe—though I scarcely know; but, atall events, asit 
descended it fell upon his horse’s head, biting deep into 
the bone. The charger, mad with the pain, recoiled, 
plunged furiously, reared wp—oh, God! what would I 
have given, at that moment, to have been vowed to the 
cloister for ever!—The precipice was behind him: the 
horse reared! Ferdinand struck it furiously with the 
pommel of his sword; the uncertain bank gave way be- 
neath his feet, and horse and rider disappeared at once in 
the vague air beyond. 

I sprang to the ground ; [ darted to the very edge of 
the precipice; but, ere I reached it, my brother and his 
horse were lying on the earth beneath, Three hundred 
feet full down, they had fallen without a break; and 
there they lay, still motionless, and silent!—I gazed for 
several minutes, and my brain reeled; but not with the 
giddy aspect of the fearful steep down which they had 
fallen. It reeled with the terrible deed I myself had 
done; it reeled with the consciousness of the awful gulf 
into which I had plunged my soul. The first impulse, 
had I yielded to it, was to cast myself over also, and to 
end all the busy agony of life by that one fatal plunge. 
But, as I still gazed, thers came up to my ear a faint 
shiill cry; and I saw the horse struggle to rise up, on 
the narrow space of ground which lay between the river 
and the rocks, and, in the mortal anguish of his crushed 
state, spurning his helpless rider with his feet, roll over 
into the water! A wild, vague hope instantly crossed my 
mind, that life might be left—that I might not wholly be 
a murderer; and, running along seeking for a path, I 


| found a way, steep and terrible enough, but which soon 


“ with thy garments soiled, thy long locks dishevelled, | 


brought my eager steps to the spot where Ferdinand lay. 

I gazed upon him, as he was stretched before me, with 
the broad light of day upon his face !—and the last gleam 
of hope that was to cross my mind through life went out 
for ever. No living thing ever lay like that! The 
open eyes, the distended eyeballs, the arm doubled up 
under the back, the gore that drenched the ground all 
around, the fallen jaw and wide open mouth,—every 
awful token showed that death was there. 

In an instant it seized upon me—the eternal, never- 
ceasing vulture of Remorse! My brain and my heart 
seemed on fire. My lip became as parched as if I had 
been wandering through the deserts of Arabia, I felt 
that life was all now one horrible, interminable night, 
The sun was darkened to me. Not a star was left in tbe 
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sky. With man, 
there was no companionship, 0 
the murderer on earth. The dwelling of guilt was with- 
t Phe spectre of my brother pursued 


) sweet association for 


in my own bosom! 
me forever! ‘'he dark and mighty spirit of all evil had 
placed his flaming seal upon my brow! 
Oh, could I but bave believed that death was annihi- 
lation, how soon would I have buried all my agony of 
mind beneath the calm waters of the clear, unconscious 
stream! But I, who, in the lightness of my boyish in- 
nocence, had always looked on death as some idle fear, 
but worthy of an infant or a nurse, now shrank from it 
as the most fearful fate that could befall me. To meet 
my brother!—to meet the brother whom I had slain, 
while his blood was yet hot upon my head—his spirit 
vet fierce against bis murderer !—to meet his spirit in 
the presence of Almighty God, the Creator of us both! 
I could have called to the mountains to cover me: I 
felt the eye of God upen me, as upon him, who, jealous 
of the willing sacrifice, spilt the first human blood, and 
first saw death in all its fearfulness. And yet, I could 
not tear myself from the sight of what I had done. 1 
gazed, as if fascinated by some strange and terrible pow- 
er: I gazed, and trembled, and clenched my hands, and 
beat my breast, in all the impotent anguish of des; air. 
Something touched me; and, turning round, I found 
that iny horse had followed me from above by the steep 
and difficult path I had myself pursue i—and now, as if 
he could comprehend my agony of mind, and sought to 
give me comfort, he had come close up to me and touched 
me, as I was writhing with the pangs of remorse. 
«“ True, true!” I exclaimed, as if the dumb beast had 
spoken and counselled flight: * true, true '” 
ing on his back, I dashed my spurs into his sides, and 


galloped on over the broken rocks and stones that lay by 


and, spring- 


the river-side. 

He bore me gallantly on, and for a long way we went 
at full speed; but then he slacked his pace, and letting 
the bridle fall upon his neck, I gave myself up to every 
Thought it could not be called; 


terrible contemplation, 
The 


for it wanted all the golden links of 
chain—if there was a chain—was broken, severed, irre- 


thought. 


gular. It was a conviction, an impression, a one, all- 
pervading, all-absorbing idea. 

I had slain my brother! 1 
sprung from the same blood; who had been nourished 
with the same milk; with whom I bad sported in my 
I had riven the 


I had slain him who ha 


infancy, and grown upin my boyhood. 
kindred spirit from the kindred clay ; and could I dream 

that? It 
It was constantly before me; 


of any other theme but absorbed all otber 
deas, as l have said. 
as if willing to league with my heart in 


and my 
frightful acer 


punishing my crime, retained, with 


eyes, 
racy, 
the ghastly, glaring image ot the dead, as I bad seen Lim 
lie, mangled and torn, upon the river’s bank. 

I thought of nothing; I heeded nothing; I marked 
The horse 


paused and cropped the forest grass beneath me; and, 


not the hours, nor the distance, nor the way. 


with my head bent almost to the saddle-bow, I sat pon- 
dering over that one awful theme. Hours passed by ; 
and gradually, a broken remembrance of other things 
came upon me. I thought of my good resolves, my ex- 


W 
t 


cellent purposes; the forbearance whic h [ had promised 
jurance with which | 
had proposed to adbere to right. And then I remem- 
bered how madly I had yielded to my passion; and then, 
in frantic rage at myself, I snatched up the bridle, and, 
dashed through the woods, as if | 





myself to maintain; the firm endur 


spurring on my horse, 
had been chasing the deer or the boar. 

Time, hewever, had slipped by without my knowing 
it; and the sun, by this time, was hanging on the golden 
I se arcely saw it; I scarcely 

‘There were brown woods. 


western sky. 

saw any thing around mq 
| shady dells, and wide barren-looking moors, 
sun set, there came a gleam of waters, and I 


and de 





and, as the 
rememover 

Darkness then fell around me: but still I galloped on. 
I chose vo path, I sought no object; but I fled on, as if 
from the fate. At length, the ground 
1 to rise; the trees feil away on either hand, and I 
sovn found myself on the bald and barren summit of one 
6: our bigh mountains, with nothing around me but the 
twinkling host of heaven. I drew in my rein, and gazed 
up towards the sky: and oh! what would [ have given 
-—there, beneath the calm, bright eyes that seemed look- 
ing out at me from the dark expanse—to have cast off 


wimming my horse across a narrow stream. 


messengers of 
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with all my race, | was a stranger; | for ever the weary load of life, if 1 could have cast off 


with it the heavier load of crime! 

I paused not long; my horse seemed fretful and im- 
patient, though we must have traveled far and Jong; but, 
with a wild neigh, he hurried on over the short turf of 
the mountain, as if attracted by something at a distance. 

I cared not, I heeded not, which way he went; my | 


| brain was still all troubled; my thoughts turned inward ; | 


more— 


| recollections, which made his countenance seem like one 
| bebeld in a dream. 


and all that fell upon the outward sense made but a faint 
and momentary impression. On, on he dashed; and 
the rapidity of his motion seemed to stir up I know not 
what wild imaginations within me. The heat which 
had been in my brow and heart seemed to spread itself | 
over all my frame; thrilling through my veins like mol- 
ten iron; throbbed in my temples, tingled in all my 
limbs. Strange sounds came into my ears, and thin 
figures glided round me as I rode. 

I had heard of spirits and of demons holding their | 
nightly meetings on the gray mountain-tops, and now | 
my eye beheld them all. A fire lay in the midst of my | 
path; grim visages, and dark and horrible shapes, were 
seen moving around in the fitful glare. I strove to turn 
my horse aside, but he rushed straight on, and passed 
through the midst of the fire; while shrieks, and cries, 
and blasphemies, and imprecations, rang in my ears— 
and shrill and screaming voices called Joudly for me to 
come and join the revel of demons like myself. 

‘Tell me not that it was the madness of an overwrought 
mind: if it was a dream, it was more vivid than reality. 

On, on went the horse like lightning; still the wild 
shapes and fearful voices pursued, hovered round me 
still as I went, and, with the swiftness of light, distanced 
far my horse, gleaming on the pathway wherever I turned. 
At length, I saw distinctly a stream—a little, brawling 
stream—coming down amongst scattered rocks, and 
flowing past a broken bridge. I pushed my horse to- | 
wards it, eager to escape the fearful beings that pursued | 
me. He refused to cross; I urged him furiously on; 
there was a struggle and a strife—I felt we were falling: | 


but, in a moment, consciousness went by, and I knew no | 


I awoke as from a dream, and gaze¢c around me, with 
but faint and feeble recoijlections of ail that had passed 
for many a year. I seemed to have returned to my 
childhood ; for the images that first presented themselves | 
to my mind were those of the sweet and early days of 
infancy. And, certainly, my strength of body well ac- 
corded with such thoughts. Ail vigour had left me ; my 
head was bound up with many bandages; and, though I 
felt no pain, I hed scarcely strength to turn myself as I | 
lay. Gazing around, I perceived it was asplendid room ; 
and, in the fretted woodwork from which the hangings 
fell, were carved the cross and pastoral hook, and bishop’s 
mitre. Ecclesiastics, too, were in attendance upon me; | 
and I saw plainly that I was in the palace of some high | 
prelate of our church. 

For some tiwe I asked no questions, from the mere 
apathy of utter weakness : but, towards night, the Bishop | 
of Wurtzburg stood by my bedside, and [ remembered | 
his face; though there was a vagueness about all my 


The moment after, however, ano- 


ther face appeared beside his, which had greater claims | 


on my memory,—it was that of my father. He was | 
dressed in deep mourning; and, as they gazed upon me, 
and talked together, I could perceive that they thought 
me still unconscious of what was passing around. 
“ He seems better—much better ;” said the bishop. 
“(God grant it!” rejoined my father; “ it would be too 
severe a blow to lose them both at once. All the hopes 


| of my house crushed in one single day !” 


«An awful dispensation, truly,” replied the bishop ; | 
“and one that should teach you not to set your affections 
too strongly upon any earthly things.” 

“T have taken that lesson already to my heart,” replied | 
«“ But see, a change comes ever his counte- | 
Where is | 


my father. 
nance! Consciousness must be returning. 
the leech?” 

“ Here, behind,” replied the bishop. And, in a mo- | 
ment after, at the prelate’s sign, the surgeon who had 
attended me before, came forward, gazed upon my coun- 
tenance fora moment, and then laid his fingers on my 


” 


pulse. 

«“ Give me the drug from the Thebais,” he exclaimed, 
turning to one of the attendants. “ The crisis is past — 
he will do well; but he must neither see nor hear aught 


| leave off the sleeping-draught. 


| his horse drifted ashore. 


| and had fallen over the precipice. 
| unhappy brother’s violence,” he added ; « and how likely 
| he was to drive any animal into a momentary fit of mad- 


that can affect him. My lord,” he continued, addressing 
my father, «if you value your son’s life, you will leave 
him entirely to my care for the next week. I will an. 
swer for his cure, if no one interrupts me; and I will not 
quit his chamber till he can quit it himself. But if he 
be allowed to see any body, or hear any tidings, either 
painful or joyful, I will not be responsible for the conse. 
quences.” 

“ But little joy,” replied my father,—« but little joy 
have I to impart to any one. But be it as you will.” 
And, so saying, he turned and quitied the chainber, 
leaving me with the surgeon and the attendants. 

The man of healing addressed not a word to me during 
the two following days; but he seemed principally to 
apply himself to obtain for me long-coutinued sicep, 
giving me a drug which had evidently a strong soporitic 
effect. Had he known all, he could not have done more 
wisely. Indeed, I have often thought that he must have 
possessed more than human knowledge ; so immediately 
did he direct his proceedings to the ill of the patient, 
though he seemed to have no earthly means of discover- 
ing where that ill lay. He kept me, then, as far as pos- 
sible, in a state of constant forgeifulness; taking care to 
strengthen the body by cordials and restoratives—as if to 
invigorate it while its adversary slept—in order to carry 


, 


| on the fearful struggle which must take place at length 
| between it and the mind. 


Towards the end of the third day, I felt all my cor- 
poreal powers returning; and the leech judged fit to 
Then came back the 
thoughts that were worse than death; then came the 
memories that formed a living hell in my own bosom. 
The surgeon sat with me, all night; and he talked to me 
a great deal, speaking in a low, quiet, musical tone of 
voice, with the lamp shaded, and his eyes turned away. 
He spoke openly of my brother’s death: he termed it, 
the terrible accident that had happened tohim; and told 
me, that the first thing which had caused alarm at the 
castle, was the report of some boatmen, who had found 
He then said, that it was evi- 
dent that the animal had become restive with its rider, 
« You know your 


ness,” 

His conversation was very strange. He spoke as if 
utterly ignorant of any share that I bad had in that ter- 
rible event; and yet, from time to time, he threw in 
every thing that could alleviate the weight upon my 
heart—every thing which could suggest excuses to a 


| wounded conscience, or offer motives for self-command 
| and exertion, 
| me the effect it had produced upon my father. 


After briefly relating the event, he told 
His first 
exclamation, the surgeon said, was—“‘I knew it would 
be so! I knew that his harsh passions would some day, 
bring about his death.” 

« But when a messenger from the Bishop of Wartz- 
burg,” continued the surgeon, “announced to him, that 
you also, had been found lying in the woods hard by 
Bischofsheim, with your horse’s back broken, and your- 
self severely injured,—having, it was supposed, lost your 
way and fallen over the rocks, while coming to the place 
is consequence of an invitation from a prelate,—your 
father’s agony knew no bounds. You are now his only 
child,” proceeded the surgeon; “and it is your duty, 
Count Henry, to take care of your own health and life, 


in order to soothe and comfort your parents’ declining 
| years, and to keep up a noble family, which otherwise 


must pass away from the earth. The highest fortunes 
are before you; and you have duties to undertake and 
perform, which, to execute rightly, will occupy every 
thought, require every exertion, and will bestow bappi- 
ness upon you mn the very fulfilment of the allotied task. 
Let me beg you, therefore, to use all means, mental and 
corporeal, of regaining your vigour, and to gladden the 
hearts of your father and mother by the sight of the hope 
of their house fully restored to health and cheerfulness.” 
Such was the tenor of his discourse; and, certainly, 
though he probed the wound in my heart down to the 
quick, he left it not without pouring in balm: balm in- 
capable of healing it, but which soothed the pang, and 
gave strength to bear the angnish that remained. 
Whether he divined aught of the truth, whether he 
suspected aught, or whether his words were merely ac- 
cidental, I know not. I soon found, however, what it 
was to be an only son. My father’s anxiety now knew 
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no pounds; he would not remain excluded from my 
chamber for the week he had promised—but I was now 
prepared to meet him. A change had taken place with- 
in me: desnair itself seemed to have given me energy. 
I bad taken my determination ; [ had made up my mind ; 
I had exerted all the powers of resolution within me, in 
order to live and to enjoy. ‘There had come upon me a 
hardened determination to derive from the act I had com- 
mitted all the earthly benefits which could be thence 
obtained. It was done, it was irrevocable! Fate, | 
thought, had had its will! It had stamped me for ever- 
lasting perdition : and I strove, with the firm sternness 


of despair, to prepare my mind to cast off ail thought of 


the past—and, as every hope beyond the earil was, for 
me, at an end for ever—to enjoy the present, and to 
snatch the brief and fleeting pleasures of the world in 


which I live with the more eager zest, because they were | 


all that could be obtained in compensation for the mighty 
sacrifice of my soul’s eternal weal. 
I litte knew my own heart, however ; I little knew 


the stream of gall and bitterness which it was destined to | 


pour forth and mingle with every sweet cup of worldly 
pleasure. I Jittle knew that Remorse, like some fell en- 
chanter, stood behind me, and prepared, as all the choicest 
gifts of earth were offered to my hand by Fortune, to 
change her splendid treasures ere they reaclied my grasp, 
and reduce then aj] to dust and ashes. Such, however, 
was to be my fate. 

My father came, as I have said, and visited me before 
the week was out; but he found me so much changed 
for the better that joy and satisfaction at once spread 
over his countenance. In truth, I was every hour gain- 
ing more and more vigour; for the strong resolution 
within me—a resolution suggested by the skilful words 
of the surgeon—supplied the place of that calm tranquil- 
lity of mind which is the best balm for the sick or ex- 
hausted frame. Finding me so well, my father sat with 
me for several hours; spoke with me of future prospects, 
and of days to come; and I found that every thing was 
now, of course, to be mine. The wealth, and the station, 
and the honour; the bright parental hopes, the warm 
affections, all the sweet relations of domestic life, were all, 
henceforward, to surround my path: and he spoke, too, 
of that dearer, that tender love, which was to be the 
crowning prize of all—the mighty resompense of an 
awful and terrible deed. 

I recovered rapidly, Daily I gained strength; con- 
science I resolved to trample under foot: the terrors of a 
future life I purposed to forget: andI laboured, with 
careful art, to gloss over to my own mind, with softening 
palliatives and fair excuses, the terrible deed that 1 had 
done. I tried to persuade myself that it was not actually 
my hand; I convinced myself that, in the words of the 
surgeon, he had irritated me to a pitch of madness; and, 


though I knew all the time that I was deceiving myself, | 


yet I determined calm!y—nay, reasonably, to be deceived. 

I was soon able to rise, and soon able to go forth; al- 
though my head was still severely cut and scarred from 
the injuries it bad received. But, before I was equal to 
a long journey, business of much importance summoned 
my father away, and he left me to follow as speedily as 
possible; bidding me hasten to join him at the castle, 
where my mother, he said, was anxiously expecting my 
arrival, as well as Leonora, As he pronounced that 
name, he smiled upon me with a meaning look; and I 


felt, as it were, a bright light flash up from my heart into | 


my eyes. 

I shall pause no more now upon minute events. I 
have told my crime; and for more than sixty years I 
have endured my punishment. It has come upon me in 
repeated strokes—blow after blow. An invisible hand 
has snatched at me in the moment of enjoyment, of 
glory and power, and plucked me headlong down from 
the height of fortune. Thrice came the cold shadow 


between me and the sun, and each time it extinguished | 


a third part of the light of heaven. I will picture for 
you those three acts, and that will be enough. 

In ten days after my father had left me, the surgeon 
consented to my setting out; but he accompanied me on 
the way. I was glad that he did so; for there were cir- 
cumstances on that journey which I well knew might be 
terrible to encounter. We took a sweep round, bow- 
ever, and avoided one spot which I dared not have passed 
just then. But, as we came near the castle, a brighter 
vision rose up before my eyes, and led me on. Leonora, 
in all her beauty, in al! her gentleness—Leonora, as my 


TALES ILLUSTRATING THE PASSIONS. 


own, presented herself 
ardent, enthusiastic love—the only passion whose fiery 


| 


gled against, nolonger checked; but encouraged, heigh- 
tened, dwelt upon as a blessing in itself and in its hopes. 
When I reached the castle ball, I was met by my father 





eye glanced round for Leonora. My father marked it 
is in her own chamber,” he said; ‘she knows not of 
your coming to-day. We concealed it from her, for she 
is agitated at the thought of seeing you; knowing, as 
she does know, that her fate is to be linked to yours. Go 


bind you to each other.” 


I gladly heard those words, and hurried towards her | 


chamber with a step of light. The door was open, and 
I went in at once, without announcement. As I entered, 
she was gazing from a window, through which might be 
| seen the bright sun struggling with the dark and broken 
masses of a past-by storm, and mingling the lurid clouds 
She was lovelier than | 


with crimson and with gold. 
had ever beheld ber; though, raised over the high clus- 
ters of her rich, dark hair, was cast a light black veil, 
falling on either side of her head, and resting in beautiful 
folds upon her bosom. ‘That veil was borne as mourning 
for my brother, and other parts of her dress betrayed the 
same sombre colouring; but her countenance, though it 


was grave, wore no expression of very deep sorrow. On 
the contrary, the look was a look of hope ; as, with her 
bead slightly bent, and her beautiful eyes looking forth 


through their long, dark lashes, towards the verge of 


the horizon, she seemed to contemplate the sun, scattering | 


| from his path the clouds befure he set. Did her imagina- 
tion find therein a type? I do not know: but I have 
| always thought, that those eyes were themselves like sun- 
beams; and the faint smile which, at that moment, hung 
upon that small and delicate mouth, was surely like the 


dawn of a bright morning, ere the day—the beautiful 


and laughing day—comes forth from the dark temple ot 
| the night. 

he sound of my step in her chamber roused her: 
and, starting up, she turned round towards me. As 
soon as she saw who it was, she uttered a slight excla- 
mation of joy, and sprang forward towards me. My 
arms were round her in a moment; the long-suppressed 
feelings of our hearts broke forth: and, at the same 
moment, we burst into tears. ‘They were the first I had 
shed. Hers were all joyful tears; but mine, though they 
were certainly a relief, were mingled with bitterness. 
We wiped them away soon, however: and, unchided, 
unresisted, I pressed my lips again and again on her 
sweet mouth, and on her velvet cheek; and then, draw- 
ing her arm through mine, I led her down to the hall, 
where my father and mother waited us. That evening 
passed over in the tumultuous joy of gratified love— 
joy, that obliterated, for the time, even the scars of re- 
There was, indeed, a suit of armour, hung in 


morse, 
the great hall, which I would willingly not have seen ; 
but I persuaded the rest that the great hall was chilly. 
and we retired to the lesser one, where I thought o: 
Leonora, and forgot the past. 

Another day rose upon us, and I found, or at least | 
fancied, that I was acquiring that mastery over thought 
| —that rule over my own heart and my own soul, which 


could stifle the voice of conscience, and bid the restless | 


demon of remorse be still. I felt, however, that the harpy 
would neither quit my table nor my bed, unless her 
| ravening appetite were glutted by strong excitement, 
administered both to the mind and to the body. My 
| corporeal frame I exhausted by violent exercise ; and my 
v.ind found exciteinent enough in the acknowledged and 
It was 





open engagement between Leonora and myself. 
now that we found—or rather, it vas now that we avow- 
| ed to our own bearts—how deeply rooted, how intense 
how overpowering had been the love which we had fel 
towards each other, even while it was dangerous, if nx 
criminal. Leonora, it is true, had never by her ow 
consent been contracted to my brother, but still, we bot 
had known that she was destined to be his wife; an 
certainly, the feelings which we now acknowledged t 
our own bearts, were such as must have shut me out fi 
ever from my brother’s dwelling, had she indeed becom 
Now, however, to her that love was all ha; 


his wife. 


nature seemed likely to conquer remorse—beat in my | 
heart, and thrilled through every vein; no longer strug- | 


and my mother, and embraced tenderly by both; but my | 


with a smile, and replied to it, as if [had spoken, “She | 


to her, my boy! go to her,” he added; “I think neither | 
of you seem very apprehensive of the tie which is to | 
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to my imagination; and love, piness ; and to me, by the excitement it afforded, it was 
| 


all relief—relief from the agony of memory. I spent 


whole hours with her, pouring forth, with every variety 


of manner and expression, the deep, the intense, the pas- 


sionate emotions which the very sight of he beaming 


eyes, the lightest touch of her small hand, called up in 
my Not nor in 
attempt to veil, that her whole heart was mine ; 


bosom. did she conceal, any degree 
and no 
one could look upon that countenance, or gaze into the 
depths of those lucid eyes, and not know that there was 
beneath a well of strong and impassioned feelings, which 
would make the love, once acquired, as bright, as pure, 
as unchangeable as the diamond. 

nothing to 


love—there was 


ibounded in- 


There was 
nothing to struggle with it; and yet its ur 
while my father, 


oO} puse our 


tensity seemed to increase eve ry day: 


whose great anxiety now seemed to be that his eyes 


might see my children before he died, hastened on the 


with Leonora with as much 


preparations for my nuptial 
rapidity as a decent respect fo 


the memory of his eldest 
son permitted. 
At length the wished-for day arrived. 


, The castle 
sing ind I 


crowded with guests; fi revelry pervaded the 


halls; and the Bishop of Wurtzburg himself arrived, to 


give greater dignity to the ceremony. In festivity, and 
in music, and in sports, the day went down; and at mid- 
night, according to the custom of vur family, the chapel 
was crowded with our guests. The retainers of the 
house, in complete arms, lined the aisles; and, in the 
midst of pomp, and splendour, and glittering array, and 


waving plumes, and smiling faces, and all that could give 
, . 





the semblance of joy, I led my beautiful, my beloved, to 
the altar, and received her hind, in the presence of all 
her race, and in the presence of all mine. How shall I 


' 
with which I 


placed the ring vpon her h I felt that it 
was accomplished—that she was mine—mine, for ever! 


tell—how shall I describe the feeling 
finger with whi 
Let it not be supposed, that at that moment the terrible 
deed that had gone before was felt as any alloy to the 
thrilling joy of that event: far from it. Strange as it 
may seem, the knowledge of the great and mighty price 
that had been paid; the yught 
I still shut out—that, for the jewel I had won, had been 


} eal 
Dis SOULS 


} 


indefinite feeling—for th 


sacrificed the best possession of a mortal being, 
innocence, rendered that jewel but the more estimable in 
my eyes, and the gladness of having gained it more in- 
tense and overwhelming. 


Leonora left the chapel with my mother; and, with a 


heart, the emotions of which no tongue can tell, I has- 


My heart was all on fire 


tened to my own apartments. 


—my spirit was a dream of joy. But, while two of my 
attendants were aiding me to strip off my wedding-gar- 
ments, my eye lighted on a small packet, which lay upon 


the dressing-table. 

« What is that?” IT demanded, pointing to it. 

“It is a packet,” replied one oi 
“which the Lady Leonora’s tire-woman brought here, 
ving down to the chapel, with 


the attendants, 
just as her mistress was g 
orders to lay it on your tal 


Without taking fu 
} 


lin 


rther notice, I bade them proceec 
their task ; and, when it was concluded, and they were 
gone, I took out the packet and opened it. Within the 
first cover was another, on which was written, in Leo- 
nora’s hand,— 

” My beloved He pry — I bh ive 


enclosed ; and, unwilling to inflict pain, either on your 


10 right to keep the 


father or mother, I send it to you, 
“Tro 1 your own Lronora.” 
With a quick hand I tore the cover open; and I 
stood like one turned into stone. It was the picture of 
my brother! That sight dashed the cup of bappiness 


As I gazed on it, every thought that I had 


from my lip. 
feel- 


shut out, every memory that I had crushed, every 
ing against which I had struggled successfully, rushed 
upon me at once, and, seizing upon heart and brain, over- 


powered every other emotion ; blotted out joy bene ath 
the dark and terrible stream of remorse, and cast me 
down at once from the fancied triumphs which I had 
acquired over the demon into whose power I had cast 
myself. There it was belore yeves: his counter ance, 
as I had so often seen it in life, gazing full uy me, 
with al K that woul have een stern had it not been 


for a snile upon the lips, in 
too well caught the scornful, gibing expression, which 
was but too natural to that face. There it was, as I 
had seen it when last we met: so like—so feaifully like 


the artist had but 
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—that, with a power I could not resist, it still attracted 
my eyes; and I gazed on it with horror, and remorse, 
and dread, till it almost drove me to madness. The fea- 
tures seemed to lose their form; spots of blood seemed 
to dabble the brow; the eyes rolled with the fearful dis- 
tortion of a death of agony; and over-excited imagina- 
tion changed, in a moment, my brother’s effigy, as given 
by some skilful Italian painter, into the fearful and 
ghastly countenance which I had beheld lying beneath 
the rocks over which my hand bad driven him. I tried 
to reason with myself; I made one wild struggle to recall 
the power which I had before acquired over my own 
mind: but it was in vain,—all in vain! Remorse had 
me now in his fell, unyielding grasp; and [ gazed at the 
picture, with a thousand dreadful images surrounding it 
on every side, till [ felt that a moment longer would drive 
me utterly insane; and then, dashing it furiously down 
upon the ground, so that it broke into a thousand pieces, 
I darted along the corridor, as if I would have fled from 
all that pursued me, and entered the chamber of Leonora. 
It was in vain—all in vain, that I hoped for refuge 
there from the fiends that had me in their power. The 
dreadful passing of that night is beyond my capability to 
tell: I must not pause upon it. I will not attempt to 
show how remorse turned love to agony: suffice it to 
say, that never did I lay down my head on the same pil- 
low with my bright, my beautiful, my beloved bride— 
no, not for a moment—without seeing the ghastly coun- 
tenance of my brother, as he bad lain before me, con- 
vulsed with the agony of death, interposing between her 
and me, and wringing my whole heart and soul with 


misery indescribable! 
7. * * 7 

She withered slowly. It was like the fading away of 
one of those flowers I had Joved in my childhood—gra- 
dual, yet perceptible: not blasted at once, like a blossom 
broken from the bough, or crushed down by the heedless 
foot; but calmly, gently,—as the leaf fades under the 
ceaseless, even march of time. How often have { mark- 
ed, upon the green woods and forest-covered hills, the 


brown shadows of autumn creep on, day by day; so | 


gradually, so gently deepening the tints, and stealing the 
fresh hues of summer, that, from one hour to another, 
the eye can detect no change in the green children of 
the spring: and yet, each moment adds something to 
their decay—each day brings them nearer to the fall! 
Thus faded my beloved: and, oh! as I watched the 
rosy tints of health vanish from that soft cheek: as the 
lip became paler, and the bright eye lost its light; and I 
saw, and knew, and felt that I was the cause of all,— 
how deep, how terrible, how envenomed, did the barbed 
arrow of remorse prove itself, as it rankled in my heart, 
and sent the poison with which it was loaded through 
all the sweetest streams of life! It was in vain that I, 
whose own bosom knew no balm, whose own griefs could 
receive no consolation, strove, by wild fits, to soothe or 
to console Leonora. The cause, the dreadful cause, 
could not be told; no explanation could be given of all 
that must have seemed strange, and wild, and wayward 
in my conduct. Loving her with the most passionate 
earnestness, how ofleun must she have thought that I 
loved ber not! How often must she have thought me 
mad, or base, or cruel! The eyes of my father and my 
mother were upon us alse; and that but served to make 


| rience. ~ On every subject but the one dreadful one of 
| my own fate, I could think clearly, rapidly, distinctly. 


| seemed convinced, or weary like myself, | rose: and, in 


| 


| youth who had dared to assail the opinions of men of 


| differently. 
| high Italian house, naturalised in Germany, and bring- 


| generals of the age. 


the state both of Leonora and myself more terrible: for | 


we both saw that they watched us,—w-e both saw that 
they were uneasy,—we both dreaded questions to which 
neither could reply. 

At length, as if to relieve me, the tide of war rolled 
near the place of our dwelling. The princes and nobles 
of the land were called to arms to support the authority 
of our imperial lord. A general rendezvous for our feu- 
dal troops was appointed at Heilbron; and a general 
council of the nobles of theyupper circles was summoned 
to meet at the same place. My father made ready in 
haste to answer the call, and I gladly prepared to accom- 
pany him. ‘Two thousand men were enrolled under our 
banners, and no troops in Germany were better equipped 


to take the field; but, three days before we were to begin | 
our march, my father was taken ill, and, all his authority | 


being deputed to me,I led his troops forth to join the 


| 


imperial army, and prepared to represent his opinions in | 


the diet at Heilbron, I was stillin my early youth; but 
strong and terrible passions had rendered my heart old 
before its time, and had given to my mind that decided 
energy which is generally the result of age and expe- 


| 
| 
| 


| be synonymous; every self-sufficient counsellor, who had 


| that prudence consisted in following ever one beaten 
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In fact, the state in which I had placed myself rendered 
me unlike the rest of men. Dwelling in the fearful taber- 
nacle of my own bosom, I looked forth upon, and min- 
gled with the actions of, the world as if I belonged not 
to it. I saw and judged with the calm perception of a 
spectator, and I had withal the consciousness that this 
was un advantage; joined to the proud knowledge of 
original powers, at least equal to those of the men with 
whom I was about to act, and stores of acquired know- 
ledge which none of them possessed. In this state of 
mind I proceeded to the diet, and took my place amongst 
the rest with no feeling of awe, or hesitation, or embar- 
rassment. ‘There were many persons spoke—persons 
of much experience and of high esteem; and great was 
the foolishness which they often clothed in solemn lan- 
guage, and the idle vanities or selfish interests which 
they dressed up in the garments of patriotism, virtue, 
and religion. My respect for great assemblies of men 
was not increased by frequenting them; and I had none 
of those zealous feelings which blind the eyes of many to 
the folly of their leaders. I had no enthusiasms; the 
hand of fate had mowed them down like flowers before 
the sithe. Unhappy is the man in this world who has 
none of such bright weaknesses! but he is all the more 
likely to command and rule: and so I found it in my 
own case. ‘The second day of the assembly, when I 
was tired of hearing foolish speeches, and every one else 


the cold and cutting tone most likely to create a multi- 
tude of enemies, I exposed the folly of the proceedings 
which had been advocated so zealously ; I detected the 
manifold errors of all the statements that had been made; 
and I pointed out, without condescending to express any 
diffidence of my own judgment, what was the real course 
that ought to be pursued. In an instant, there was the 

clamour of a thousand tongues against me: every vene- | 
rable dotard, who judged that years and wisdom must 


arrayed himself for years in stated forms, and fancied 
track,—all wagged the loud tongue at the presumptuous 


such reverence and good repute. 

There was one, however, in the assembly—and he 
the man of most importance in it, being no other than 
the representative of the emperor—who judged of me 
He was keen and astute; the scion of a 


ing all the subtlety of his original race to aid a cold, a 
calculating, and a prudent master. He speedily quelled 
the clamour; but he took no notice of me at the time. 
At night, however, he sent for me; and, after a long 
and eager conference, he adopted many of my opinions: 
though, from political deference to my opponents, he fol- 





lowed many of their plans in regard to matters that were 
more ostensible than real. Action, however, soon be- | 
came necessary : the troops of the enemy threatened the 
safety of the whole empire, and we hastened to oppose 
his further progress, under one of the most celebrated 
The two armies encountered in a 
very narrow field ; and, by the kind arrangements of 
some of those whom I had rendered inimical to me by 
opposing their schemes, I was placed in the position of 
the greatest difficulty and danger, where I was likely to 
be cut off, with the troops I commanded, from the main 
body of the army. But I looked upon these machina- 
tions with scorn; and, feeling a degree of relief in the 
strife, not only with the enemy, but with pretended 
friends, I prepared to turn their scheme to my own ad- 
vantage, and, by some brilliant attempt, to put their 
malice to shame. A narrow stream, between deep banks, 
lay between my troops and the left wing of the army, 
and I was thus left, cut off from ail support, almost at 
the mercy of the enemy. A battle was to be expected 
the next day; and, during the whole evening, I em- | 
ployed myself in examining the ground. At a spot 
lower down the stream, towards the enemy’s position, | 
the bigh bank sank away; but the river was still so | 
deep as to be impassable, except by a bridge, which was 
in the hands of our adversaries below. A number of | 
iarge masses of rock, however, had fallen down from the 
hills round about, and encumbered the bank of the | 
stream ; and with these, during the night, I contrived, 





by employing a number of men, to turn the course of | son could bear. 








the little river, and spreed it over the low ground, leay. 
ing its original channel nearly dry. The water between 
the higher banks was, it is true, rendered deeper by the 
dam I had constructed ; but I had calculated upon evenig 
which took place, and waited impatiently for the morn. 
ing. At daybreak the enemy advanced to attack us; 
and, while their principal force murched straight up to 
the main body of the imperial army, slightly bending 
their right to cut me off entirely from our own left, a 
considerable body of cavalry approached towards me in 
front; whilst spear-heads were also to be seen coming 
up through a ravine upon my left. At this moment, 
our own general perceived the fault into which he bad 
been led by the counsel of my enemies; and a messen- 
ger came spurring over by a bridge nearly three miles in 
the rear, bidding me retreat by the same road, and rejoin 
our main force. The messenger was, himself, a soldier 
of much distinction ; and, pointing out to him the situa- 
tion of the enemy, I said—* Go back to the general, und 
tell him that is, as you sce, too late. [ cannot retreat 
without being cut to pi ces: but I can fight where I am; 
and, foreseeing this event, I have already prepared to do 
him good service.” 

“TI see clearly, Sir Count,” replied the messenger, 
“that you must act upon a separate plan ; what do you 
intend to do !” 

“ Cut through yon body of the enemy in front,” I re- 
plied; “cross the bed of the stream where I have 
dammed it up during the night, in the low grounds 
below: and then take their right wing in flank while 
they are contending with our army in the front!” 

“If you perform that,” replied the messenger, “ you 
win us the victory ; and I go to tell the general, in order 
that he may take advantage of your efforts.” ‘'hus say- 
ing, he set spurs to his horse, and I paused, watching the 
further progress of the enemy, who came gallantly on 
fancying that they had me in a net. 

At length, I saw that the right wing of the force on 
the other side of the stream was engaged with the main 
body of our army. The corps in front was preparing to 
attack me, judging that I would remain upon the defen- 
sive: but, as I had previously arranged, I gave the word 
to charge ; and, in a moment, the whole body of troops 
which I had brought into the fleld were hurled against 


| the enemy, sweeping down the hill with the impetuosity 


of an avalanche. In the fiery impetuosity of that mo- 
ment; in the eager exertion of every faculty, both of 
body and mind; in the hand-to-hand fight with the men- 
at-arms who opposed me in my course; in the rapid and 
anxious watching of the proceedings of others, while I 
was mySelf engaged in deadly strife,—I found 'the first 
moments of peace of mind ; I tasted the first drop of the 
cup of joy that I had known since the awful night of 
my marriage. The troops that I commanded were the 
same veteran soldiers that my father and brother had led 
into Italy: we had possessed the advantage of the 
ground, and nothing could withstand the charge with 
which we poured upon the enemy. All went down be- 
fore us. The adverse corps was driven down, making a 
gallant, but vain resistance, to the spot where I had 
dammed up the river: and there, making a second ex- 
traordinary effort, I succecded in breaking and totally dis- 
persing their squadrons: and then, crossing the bed of 
the stream, I led my gallant bands up the other bank, 
and poured the same fiery charge upon the flank of the 
enemy who were contending with the imperial army. 
That charge was decisive: the fortunes of the day had 
gone pretty equally till we came up, but the balance was 
turned in a moment; and I was looking round to see 
how I could best improve the advantage I had gained. 
when I found myself opposed by a young officer, with a 
small body of chosen troops, who, hemmed in between 
my bands and the steep bank of the river, fought wiih 
the fury of desperation. I called to him to surrender; 
but, instead of doing so, he spurred on his horse against 
ine, and aimed a blow at my head: I parried it, and 
drove him back; he saw not that he was upon the verge 


| of the precipice, and, in trying to bring his horse round 


again upon me, the earth and stones gave way beneath 
the charger’s feet, and, with a loud cry and a wild neigh, 
horse and man plunged over and disappeared. 

The image which that sight recalled; the picture that 
it suddenly raised up; the dark memories that came 
rushing fiercely upon me, roused from their momentary 
sleep by that brief struggle, were more than human rea- 
The wound in my heart was torn open 
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afresh, my brain again seemed all on fire; I forgot the | 
of time and the change of circumstances—the few 


lapse . ; 
pd and the many minor events which had taken place 
between. I felt as if I were again standing on the edge 


of the rocks over which I had hurled my brother. I felt 
as if the deed were fresh upon my hand—the blood new- 
ly spilt and reeking up to heaven—the mangled corpse 
lying at the foot of the bank below me, and the thunder- 
voice of God sounding in the ear of my spirit, and de- 
manding, “ Where is thy brother Abel?” I sprang from 
my horse ; I approached the edge of the bank, and gazed 
down below. ‘There were they lying, horse and man | 
together ! It was too much: I could bear no more ; and, 
casting myself upon the turf, I gave vent to all the bit- 
terness of my spirit. My own attendants, and the lead- 
ers of my bands, crowded round me—surprised, as they 
well might be, at such a scene. But I forgot every thing. 
The memory, the consciousness of all but one dreadful | 
deed was blotted out for the time, and nothing but deep 
groans, and short and bitter imprecations, escaped from 
my bosom. At that moment came up, at full speed, a 
messenger from the general, both to give me thanks, 
couched in the brief but striking terms of a noble and 
commanding spirit, and to give me directions to press 
the enemy fiercely on the flank, while they were retreat- 
ing, in order to render their defeat total and decisive. | 

He was brought to where I lay, and spoke to me with 
some surprise ; but his words fell upon a deaf and stony 
ear, or, at least, upon one between which and the reason- | 
able spirit all the fine corridors of nature were stopped | 
up. I heeded not, I answered not. The dreadful image | 
was again before me—the terrible voice was again ring- 
ing in my ears—the iron hand of remorse was stretched 
out to snatch the cup of glory from my lip; and, al- 
though, had the day ended with me as it began, immortal | 
honour and a bright career in arms would have been | 
mine without a doubt, the sun of my fame wert down | 
with a cloud upon it, which I felt I should never again | 
have the energy to remove. > 

The general, in making bis report of what had oc- 
curred, commented strongly and severely upon the} 
strange contrast afforded by my conduct in the begin- 
ning and in the close of the day; the gallantry, the | 
daring, the skill, the activity of my first proceedings; | 
and the want of obedience, of energy, or of resolution, | 
which I had displayed at last. My race was too power- | 
ful, however, to be offended by the imperial court; and 
the minister, to withdraw me from the army, where he 
saw that I could no longer act efficiently under a coim- 
mander who had expressed so much discontent at my 
proceedings, called me to Vienna; speaking in high 
terms of the judgment and skill I had displayed in the 
plans I had proposed in the diet at Heilbron. 

Ere I set out, I received a letter from Leonora, breath- 
ing love from every line and every word, like the sweet 
perfume from a bed of flowers. It brought some balm 
to my soul ; and I was mad enough even to hope that, 
when I returned, after a temporary absence, the fatal 
image which had blasted all my happiness might no 
more pursue me to the blessed shelter of her beloved 
arms. As I journeyed towards Vienna, too, I exerted 
the powers of my own mind upon myself; and I again 
subdued the agony of my spirit—I again taught the vul- 
ture within me to prey upon me secretly. 

I was received with distinction, treated with high | 
honour ; and, either as a trial of my real abilities, or as | 
a pretence of showing me favour, my advice was de- | 
manded upon some point of small importance, concern- 
ing the policy of those minor states amidst which our 
own territories were situated. My advice was given 
doldly, though quite of a different churacter from what 
had been expected. It seemed to please as well as to 
surprise; it was followed, and proved eminently success- 
ful. I was again and again appealed to: whatever I 
counselled opportunity favoured, and fortune crowned. 
It seemed as if fate took a pleasure in leading me on to | 
all great things, and then snatching them from my grasp. | 
Thus, during the nine months that I passed at Vienna, | 
nothing seemed to fail in which I had any share ; | 

| 
| 
| 


| 


the minister showed his intention of binding me to him- 
self, and to the emperor, as one whose fortune, or whose 
skill, was sufficient to ensure them success. 

It was a winter night, towards one o'clock, after a day 
of great mental fatigue, that I sat with the emperor and 
his minister in the cabinet of the monarch. ‘The safety 
of the empire, the prosperity of all the imperial schemes, 





| tendants that I had become sane again ; 
days, all who surrounded me continued to treat me as a | 
madman, although all my words and actions were per- | 
At length, however, they became | 


TALES ILLUSTRATING TilE PASSIONS, 
were at that time threatened by the Elector Henry of 
; a man of immense talent, of extraordinary penc- 
tration, indefatigable activity, but of no principle, moral 
or religious. 
be pursued, in order to stop him in his career; and many 
a dark, vague hint, had hung upon the minister’s lip, 
as to the plan which he thought might be most success- 
ful. 

We sat by the light of a lamp that had grown dim over 
our consultations, and gazed in each other’s faces as if 
each were afraid to speak the thoughts that were busy 
in his heart. 

At length the minister declared that the life of one 
man was, of course, never to be put in competition with 
the safety of a whole people; and he wished, he said, 
that the vehme gericht had not lately fallen into disuse. 
Having brought himself to come so near the subject as 
that, there was no difficulty in going on, the emperor 
said that he surely had aright, in case of need, to do jus- 
tice upon one of his own vassals; and if, by successful 
rebellion, that vassal had rendered it impossible for pub- 
lic justice to be done, he saw no reason why the same 
should not be effected by private means. 

“Tt would be no difficult matter,” rejoined the minis- 
ter, “ to free ourselves from him by a somewhat stronger 
cup than usual, in one of those revels whereof he is so 
fond.” 

“ His cup-bearer is, doubtless, well tutored!” replied 
the monarch. “ But would it not be an easy thing,” be 
continued, addressing me with a smile,—* would it not 





be apn easy thing, when he is riding along upon the | 


banks of some deep stream, or by the side of some high 


precipice, to plunge him over? Such things have been | 


done before now ; and a fall of two or three hundred feet, 


| leaves but a mangled and a mutilated thing, without a | 


tongue to tell whose was the hand that did it.” 

His words were like red-hot iron thrust into my brain. 
I rose—I gasped for breath. I gazed with the fury of 
madness in the face of the speaker; and, springing to- 
wards him, I might have torn him to pieces, had not the 
corporeal frame sunk under the tremendous agony of 
that dreadful moment, and I fel! prostrate at the empe- 
ror’s feet. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself in my 
own apartments, but with my arms confined, and every 
means of injuring myself or others removed far out of 
my reach. It was long before I could persuade the at- 
and, for several 


fectly reasonable. 
convinced that I had recovered, but an intimation was 
given me that I should do well to retire from Vienna; 
and I accordingly journeyed back by slow stages to- 
wards my own home. My mind, indeed, was in a 
calmer state than it had known for many months; and, 


| when I could take my thoughts from the one dreadful 


memory, there was a soft and soothing influence in the 
idea of once more seeing Leonora, of resting my aching 
head upon her bosom, and of tasting one moment of 
peace and enjoyment in the first dear embrace at my re- 
turn. 

As I came nearer, something Jike hope rose up within 
me. I pictured her sweet lips smiling my welcome; I 
pictured her beautiful eyes, looking sunshine on my 
arrival; I listened in anticipation to the musical tones of 
her beloved voice; and I heard the endearing words of 
unchangeable love poured forth from that pure and guile- 
less heart on her long-absent husband’s return. I hur- 
ried the last day’s journey, and about four in the even- 
ing of a bright summer’s day I entered the courtyard of 
the castle. 

Every thing was there as usual. 


the soldiers on the battlements were leaning on their 
pikes, and gazing on a bright, waria scene of river and 
woodiand ; the horse-boys were carrying water across 
towards the stables; and the armourer was sitting in the 
shade—polishing, with idle industry, a casque that was 
bright enough without his labour. 
peared as I had seen it each day for twenty years; and 


yet my heart sank, as [ rode in, and, with a slow mo- | 
tion, ob, how unlike the vaulting leap of youth and hap. | 


We met to determine what course was to | 


The warder was | 
silting beneath the barbican, and looking listlessly forth ; | 


361 


me—that my motber had not looked out from her win- 
| dow in the keep, whic h caused that sudden sinkiog of 
| my heart. But, when I entered the hall, there was a 
| look of anxiety and care in the eyes of the attendants 
who were congregated there, which increased my appre- 
hension. As all had known of my approach, there was 
| nothing like surprise on the countenance of any one; 
| but there was a grave look of fixed anxiety which dis- 
| tressed and alarmed me. 

«“ Where is your lady?’ I demanded of one of the 
attendants; “is she well?” 
| Quite well, sir,” replied the man; “she is in the 
| chamber of the Lady Leonora.” 
| J had referred to Leonora when I spoke, but the man 

had misunderstood me, and I did not choose to ask any 
further questions, I sprang on eagerly to Leonora’s 
apartments. I came to the chamber in which she usually 
sat: she was not there, and I went on to her bed-room. 
From within came the murmur of several persons talk- 
| ing; and, opening the door, I entered at once. The 
first object my eyes fell upon was the form of my mother, 
| sitting by the bedside, while my father stood at the foot, 
| gazing in. The sound of my step made him turn a little 
aside, and then I heard the voice of Leonora, as her eye 
first lighted upon me. 

“It is—it is!’ she cried. “I knew I should see him 
again before I died! Ob, Henry !—oh, my beloved, you 
| are come to close poor Leonora’s eyes!” 

I darted forward, and clasped in my arms the shadow, 
the mere shadow, of my beautiful, my beloved bride ; 
and tears rushed forth—hot, agonising tears—as I saw 
ithe state to which she was reduced; and my heart 
smote me, crying aloud, “ Thou hast done this thing 
| also !” 

They left me a'one with her. I could hardly speak 
for sobs. I could not, I would not, relinquish the em- 
| brace in which I held her; I could only take my lips 
from hers to ask, **« What—what has done this ?” 

She put me genily back a litle with her hand, gazed 
upon the passionate agony of my countenance, and, with 
a jook of joy, beautiful, yet terrible, exclaimed, « Then 
I die happy—lI bless 


| you do—you do love me, Henry ! 
| you with my latest breath !” 
i; I could bear no more 

| breast, in that tremendous struggle, broke the chain of 


The dark prisoner in my 


| silence, and, sinking on my knees beside ber, 1 poured 
| forth my whole heart. I told her all—all—every thing ; 
| and, for her answer, she cast her arms around my neck 
and wept. 

« T would fain live,” she said, after a Jong silence; “fF 
would fain live to comfort thee, my dear, my beloved 
husband. But it is in vain; the grasp that is never 
j relaxed is upon me, and I Yet hear me, 
Henry. God has told us that there is pardon for all !— 
We shall meet yet again! But that we may do so—and, 
{oh! did I think we 
} terrible indeed—but that we may meet again, promise 
} me to seek comfort where comfort only can be found! 


—There was a holy man dwelt in a convent hard by my 


must go. 


should not, the grave would grow 


} father’s house,” she continued, “ who, in my sorrow for 
| two parents’ Joss, gave me consolation with such power- 
| ful zeal, that I would fain send thee unto him for balm 
}to thy wounded heart. Oh! go to him, my Henry ; 
| and, if you love Leonora, and would meet her again in 
| happier worlds than this, promise me to tell him all, and 
| to follow his counsel even unto the grave.” 

I did promise, and I tulilled my word. She left me 
for the heaven she came from, and I laid bare my heart 
He told me, and be 
} told me true, that I should never more know peace on 
|earth: but that, if I suffered with patience, God would 


' 


| before the good man she spoke of. 


send me comfort ere he took me hence. 

Years have passed away, and youth, and health: and 
that holy man has been Jaid in the ground near half a 
century. The cell that he inhabited I inhabit now ; and 
I wait in penitence, in prayer, and in remorse, the coming 


of the inevitable hour. 


Every thing ap- | 


| 


piness! dismounted from my horse, and walked up the | 


steps into the great hall. 
It might be that my father had not come forth to meet 
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WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 

ing one of the loveliest creatures [ had ever beheld, but | intensely and alone. They teens me, with rut ‘lesson, 
with a strange difference between the expression and the | without lecture, by the very daily commune of that jp. 
features, the lutter seemingly formed to beam with no- | dividual, undivided love, that to be loved alone was the 
thing but brightness, gaiety, light, and love; the former | glory and the brightness, the food, the spirit of existence 
conveying at once to the heart the same feelings that we | —that to be loved alone was all that made life valuable 
experience when we see a thunder-storm rolling its | —that to be loved alone was the sunshine, the warmth, 
masses over the bright summer sky. So exquisitely, | the light, the vivifying principle of being. Oh, glorious 
however, has the painter contrived to make that cloud | covetousness! oh, mighty and majestic selfishness! even 
of stormy passion harmonise with those angelic features, | now, when I owe thee misery—misery not alone per- 
that it was long before I could discover in what the sin- | haps of this world, but of the next—I own thy power, 
gularity of the picture consisted; and I gazed upon it | I ocknowtilge thy supremacy: I feel that to be loved 
as if fascinated, while my fancy ran on; and, whether | alone is the aspiration of the grandest nature, the desire 
reason would or not, shadowed forth a history to suit | above our being, the quality of almightiness, the right 
that fair but dangerous rope tne of Godhead. It is a vast, it is a daring, it is an impious 

“ What think you of my son?” demanded the good | expectation ! and yet from my infancy I nourished it: 
canon, at length; “you seem strangely moved by that | from my earliest years, unknown, undiscovered, it reign- 
picture 1” led within my bosom. 

I told him what was in my thoughts; and he replied, | “I was an only child, and loved alone. In the eyes 
«You are partly right; but you shall read her story | of those dear parents I was all and every thing; my 
written by her own hand ;” and, opening one of the | mother smiled upon me from the morning until the 
drawers of a cabinet in which he kept all his Jittle trea- | night; and my father, when he came back from the pe- 
sures, he drew forth a small bundle of papers, so faded | rils of war or the exhausting discussions of the cabinet, 
by the effect of time that the pale brown ink was scarce- | would catch me in his arms, and gaze upon me with a 
ly to be traced. Putting it in my hand, he said, « There, | glance which told me how entirely, how thoroughly, 
read it! It will cost you some trouble, but, perhaps, | how intensely I was loved alone. In the festas for which 
you may find it worth your pains. Return it to me | our villa was celebrated, when the children of the neigh- 
when you have done, for I would not lose it for half the | bouring nobility poured in to enjoy the splendour of my 
grand duchy.” father’s hospitality, often have I marked him, obliged to 

I was turning hastily away to bear it to the Tre | praise the comeliness or grace of some young daughter 
Maschere, at which I then lodged, but he gently took | of an illustrious house, speak cold and faintly, while his 
hold of my arm, saying, “ Remark yonder old gray | eye glanced towards his own child; and I have felt that, 
walls!” and he pointed to a ruined house down in the | while obliged by the rules of society to laud anuther, I 
very lowest part of the valley; “it is the scene of a | —that I, of all the bright, and beautiful, and gay—that 
tragedy,” he added, and then let me go. I hastened home | I was loved alone: that he saw not, that he felt not, that 
as fast I could, and, by the light of one of those beauti- | he knew not, one grace or beauty in any ore around 
ful Tuscan lamps which still bear so strongly the traces | him but in her who was dearest, brightest, most heauti- 
of the classical age, I read the following history, which | | ful to the heart of his fatherly affection. 

I give exactly as I found it. | * Thus passed the hours till soft and dewy childhood 





advanced, ainidst its plenteous sunshine and its scanty 
| showers, towards the warm summer of maturity; and 
“Tam an only child. Oh, that sad, that dangerous | still the same tale went on,—I was beloved bey ond aught 
state! A helpless infant on the brink of a precipice is | on earth, and, until eighteen summers had glowed i 
in safety, compared to an only child. golden splendour over my head, I felt but one ata 
“ Noble, and great, and good, my father had few or | of deep and fathoming profundity, of wide-spreading 
none of the faults of our country and our time: he | and overshadowing power: it was the intense love of 
could love with truth and with devotion; he could par- | those who intensely loved me. There were many came 
don with generosity and kindness; he could be a friend | and fluttered round, like insects over a flower; but I felt 
to those whom it was bis interest to destroy; he was a | like that flower whose vegetable beauty might attract 
monitor to his prince, and a lover to bis wife. Not that | them, but which, either unconscious of, or without sym- 
he was without passions ; far, far from it; nor that he rea- | pathy for, the earnest pursuit it excited, remained calm, 
soned coldly and calculated minutely on all the ordinary | cold, and unmoved, while the gaudy butterflies waved 
actions of life. But there was within his bosom a fund | their wings around it. 
of noble and of generous feeling powerful enough to “Tt was in that cighteenth summer that my mother 
cor — and overcome the fiery impulse of an ardent | died; she took away a portion of the love that had been 
spirit. Through life he never committed but one crime ; | centered in me, but she left that portion which remained 
and that crime was committed at the instigation of his concentrated, acuminated, undivided, She herself had 
daughter. His daughter’s hand shall do him justice, and | parted my father’s love with me; she herself had taken 
shall trace these lines to purify his name, though the | a share in that affection which I thirsted for undivided. 
pen that wiites them be dipped in her own heart’s blood. | She had, it is trne, given me all her own in return; the 
“Tam an only child; and bright and beautiful were | looks that rested on my father were second in affection 
the days of my childhood. Cure was a vision that came | to those which she cast upon me; but still my father’s 
not near my couch, sorrow an enemy which ventured | to my heart were the most valuable: there was nothing 
not into our dwelling-place ; sport and pastime lighted | we eak, or doubtful, or undignified, in that affection or ex- 
my footsteps forward through the paths of youth; hope | pression. In sacrificing all to his child, in loving nothing 
went on before and cleared away every obstacle; and | like her, I felt that he made a mighty sacrifice; but he 
love followed after and smiled upon me asI went. granted me love worthy of love in return, and oh, how 
«“ Why should I dwell upon those bright days of in- | truly, how intensely I did love him ! 
fancy ? why should I remember the joys of early youth? “ Once or twice he spoke to me of marriage, and of 
All years might have been the same to me, all time might | loving another; and he seemed to think that it was a 


have beheld my happiness; girlhood might have been | duty, especially after my mother’s death, to afford me by 


THE HISTORY. 





| strewed with the flowers of expectation, and womanhood | every means in his power the opportunity of forming 





might have been garlanded with the flowers of love; | new ties, to call my attention to new hopes. But it was 
maternity might have been decked with gifts and pro- | all in vain: I fancied I could never Jove with the love 
mises; age might have been crowned with blessings, | of which he spoke; I believed that I could never feel 
hope, and memory—had I myself so willed it. Yet I | towards another aught so powerful, so intense, so absorb- 
was neither a capricious nor a wilfal child. I could love ing, as that which I felt towards him: and the constant 
to adoration: I loved my mother beyond the power of | contemplation of his noble dignity, and his fiery energy, 
feeble words to tell; and her dark eyes, gazing upon me made me look upon all those who sought my love, us 
with intense affection, will never depart out of my soul. | weak insipid beings, worthy of little beyond contempt. 
I loved my father, too, I loved his noble qualities and | Thus passel on the time: ‘and, though I saw that he 

lighty deeds; [ loved him, I adored him, as if my heart | was anxious to see the child he loved united to some one 
would have burst when I strove to contain the vast and who, in troublous times like these, might afford her pro- 
overpowering affection which the thought of all his | tection if deprived of his supporting arm, yet I could 
kindness, and his love and nobleness caused to expand | never bring my mind to think of such a union with 
within me. any thing but abhorrence. 


“ But I was their only child: they loved me deeply; « The hour which bore my fate along with it was soon 
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to come, however. ‘There was a smail villa and a small 
estate which lay in the valley, within sight of our 
dwelling-house , the proprietor thereof had adhered to 


the interests of France, and, in the changing fortunes | 


of those days, had sunk gradually lower and lower in 


joint of wealth, both by those he opposed*and by those | 


he upheld. Let no man serve princes, unless he can 
make them fear him; for he is sure to make enemies of 
their enemies without gaining one friend from amongs' 
their friends. While the French party were depressed, 
he suffered and was persecuted ; when the French party 
rose, he was neglected and forgotten: and thus, down 
the precipitous bill of fortune, so difficult to climb and 





so easy to descend, his fate rolled on amain, till be was 


forced to offer for sale the last portion of his father’s 
lands. 

« We saw the spot, as I have said, from the windows 
of the villa; and my father often declared that he would 
become the purchaser, but other matters intervened. The 
poor man is easily forgotten, and the purchase was not 
completed ; when, one day, we were surprised to hear a 
rumour that the estate was sold. My father’s cheek grew 
red, and he exclaimed, angrily, that he had not thought 
there was a man in ‘'uscany who would have dared to 
step between him and the purchase he was disposed to 
make. He sent down an attendant to enquire if the re- 
port were true ; the simple reply was, that the place was 
sold. My father was chafed, but his anger went no fur- 
ther, and it ceased entirely when we heard that the pur- 
chase had been made by a foreigner. 

« Some short time after,—it was on a bright and beau- 
tiful sammer’s day, and we had ridden forth to fly our 
hawks over the mountains—we encountered a train ot 
travellers on borseback. The one who rode first, and 
alone, was a noble-looking man, not yet reached the 
middle age, but passed the first period of his youth. He 
might be three or four and thirty years of age; and ex- 
posure to the sun and storm had embrown¢ d his coun- 
tenance, while here and there a gray hair mingled with 


the dark black curls that fell upon bis shoulders. He 


was tall and stately ; and there was a stern gravity in | 


his countenance, which spoke of much thought, if not 
of some care. He rode the horse that bore him, too—a 
fiery and powerful charger—with that ease and air of 
strength which seemed to denote that the animal was but 
the creature of his will. In passing, he rai-ed bis hat 
as soon as he saw a woman was of the other party, and 
then turned his horse down the road that led towards 
the Villa Montaroni, which, I have said, had been lately 
sold. 

“ Some carriages followed at a little distance behind ; 
aud one of our aitendants, fancying he should thereby 
gratify a curiosity which it was below my father’s dig- 
nity to express, asked one of the drivers, as we passed, 
to whom they belonged. The man replied, ‘‘I'o the 
Count de Morney, who bad ridden on before :’ and, 
when my father heard the name, he instantly recognised 
it as that of a celebrated officer in the service of the 
French king, a man, famous alike for gallant daring and 
skilful generalship, and for that generous nobility of soul 
which raises and elevates every cause, and dignities every 
action, With this knowledge, my father determined to 
seek the acquaintance of our new neighbour; but, for 
some time he sought it in vain. The count held no 
communion with any of the nobles round about. And 
it was quickly rumoured that bitter disappointments, 
proceeding from the ingratitude of the king, and the 
jealousy of a favourite, bad rendered him morose and 
misanthropical, We pressed our friendship upon no 
one. The matter passed by and-was forgotten ; so that 
the count might have lived amongst us as if he had not 
existed at all, bad not, from day to day, some anecdote 
of his kinduess and benevolence towards the peasantry, 
reached our ear, showing that it was not man that he 
hated, but only, perhaps, the great. | 

“IT had ridden out in the autumn time, while my | 
father was absent in Florence, accompanied by two of 
my women, and some grooms, both on horseback and 
on foot ; and, I know not well why, I had taken my way 
over the sloping hilis which lie close by the Villa Mon- | 
taroni, Ou the heights above, there is a small shrine, | 
with a fine picture of the Virgin, situated just where the 
woods sweep round from the bigher parts of the moun- 
tain. I paused to look at the picture, and crossed my- 
self. The attendants were a little way behind; and, at 
that very moment a wolf darted out froin behind the 


TALES ILLUSTRATING THE PASSIONS. 


| shrine, and sprang at my horse’s throat. ‘The servants 
galloped up, and the beast jet go its hold and fled: but 
the horse, frightened and torn, became unmanageal 
reared, plunged, aad darted like lightning over the bil 


The attendants followed at full speed ; but the sound « 


their horses’ feet only increased the furieus galloping of 
my own. He approached the brink of the precipic 


| ° 
| which hangs over the river: 


in vain I tried to stop him; 
| in vain I strove to turn him from the direction which be 
| was taking !-—On, on he went, with the madness of 
terror; and, ere another minute had passed, my fatber’s 
house would have been made desolate, when | saw some 
one, who had been lying treading under one of the tree 
was the Count de Morney ; and, ia a moment, 





start up and cast himseif in the way of tbe 


seized the animal by the bridle; but between hia a: 
the precipice there was not the space of two shi 
The horse still plunged on; and, during a moment 


struggle, the life and death of a!! hong in the 


rt paces, 


With the strength of a giant, however, be over 


furious power of the wild animal, reined him back upon 
his haunches, and caught me fainting in his arms. The 
moment his band was off the bridle, the horse sprang up 
again, and darted forward! Some days afier, I had a 


frightful intimation of the fate which might have befallen 


myself, by beholding the noble beast lying crushed, at 
the foot of the precipice, with the ravens feeding on bis 


pampered flesh ! 


‘ 


“1 was immediately carried into the Villa Montaroni; 
and, when I recovered my senses, I found the count 
gazing with eager interest tpon me. Words were too 
weak to express my gratitude at the moment; and he 





smiled and shook his head when [ atte mpted to thank 
him. 


1 7 
«+T would have done the the 


he said, ¢ for 
meanest boor in the land. Do you not think that I am 
well repaid in having done it for you ?’ 


same, 


“I thought that smile on his grave proud lip the most 
beautiful thing I had ever yet bebeld in life. It was lik 
a gleam of sunshine passing over the awful face of some 
high mountain ; aud I replied nothing: but I 





| gazed upon him somewhat intently, for he smiled again, 
| and insisted upon my taking some wine, saying, that he 
saw I was not yet well. 
to go, he caused one of his carriagvs to convey me 
and the news of the accident I had met with was in- 
stantly carried to my father. He hastened up from Flo- 
rence the next morning as rapidly as } ossible; but before 
he arrived, the count had come to enquire afl 
| health, and had remained with me long in conversation. 
“ Never shall I forget that interview ! never wiil t! 


As soon as I expressed a 
home; 





er my 


conversation pass from my memory. It metbhin 
new, and stranve, and delightful. He wh b 
dent, discoverea wine, could not have been m rpris 





or delighted than I was, could not have be 





danger of becoming intoxicated with the fuil delicious 
draught. I shall remember it for ever. And yet it may 
be difficult to explain in what consisted the extraordinary 
charm that so captivated ne. He flattered me not; he 


did not even agree with me in many of my opinions; 
be addressed me not as those had addressed me, who had 
come for the express purpose of pleasing and of win- 
ning; he talked not to me as to a child; he talked pot 


to me as to a woman; he spoke as one high mind might 
address another; as one powerful intellect, one no! 
heart, one rich, profuse imagination might 
its equal. He remained with me more t 
and he left me in a dream, bewildered, astunisbed, en- 
chanted, 

« When my father came, I cast myself wpon his bo- 
som and wept; and he imagined that those tears pro- 


converse with 
han an hour, 


ceeded from emotion at seeing him again, after so very 

nearly having been Jost to bim for ever: but th 

many, many new, 

with those that called the drops into my eyes; and t 

day passed over in reveries. During a part of that 

my father left me to go and pay the tribute of than 
i 


bimseif to the Count de Morney. He came back almost 


strange, thrilling feelings min 





as much enchanted as his daughter. 
** « He is, indeed, a glorious and extraordinars 
he said; ‘and now tl 


icy reserve, we inust 





Ken th tgh Dts 





Jose such society It is tvo 
rarely to be found upon the earth.’ 

* Bat he himself was now no lon 
should lose it either. Oh, Henry! happy bad it been 
for thee, hadst thou not suffered some girlish beauty t 


‘r inclined t! 
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looks to, longs for, hastens the approach of 


« After the morning meal, my father rode forth, and I 
saw him take the high road towards the Villa Montaroni. 
I knew 1 


ot why he went, but I wished he had not gone, 


and, as 


sitting under the portico, I watched the plumes 
of h's hat, and the gay colours of his attendants glan- 
cin 
call him back, and say, that I felt all was over, and that 
now my mind was made up. At that 
caught the galloping of horses; my futher was riding 
slowly, and the sound came not from that quarter. I 
turned my head, but the olive and fig trees on the other 


roads, that 


g in and out through the gray olive trees, I longed to 


moment my ear 


siie co 


d ncealed one of the narrow country 
wound through the forest from the valley below. I asked 
heart should beat so velemently at such 
yet it did beat, so as to take 
away upon a 
spot where the white line of the low garden wall 


myself why my 
an ordinary sound! but 
ipy bre ith, and iny eyes remained fixed 
; glis- 
tened through the trees and shrubs upon the terrace be- 

«The next minute the sound of horses’ feet ceased 
entirely, something darkened the light glistening of the 
garde n wall, a figure was seen moving through the trees, 
and I leaned against the column, for fear I should fall. 
He came onwards towards the great saloon, in which I 
usually sat during the morning ; but, as he mounted the 
steps from the terrace to the portico, his eye fell upon 
me, and he sprang forward. When within two steps of 
me, he paused suddenly, with a look of surprise and 
grief, exclaiming. ‘ Laura! you are pale, you are ill! 
what has changed you so?’ and I knew 
that he loved me! I answered not, for I could not an- 
swer; I moved not, for I dared not move. In a moment 


he was at my feet, and exclaimed, ‘ Tell me, tell me, is 


God of heaven! 
’ 


it possible that I have a share in this v 

«“ Sull [ answered not, and yet, some way, I must 
have answered; for his arms were round me in an in- 
stant, and my face was buried, blushing, in his bosom. 
The moment of ecstasy which I then felt pressed to the 
heart of him I loved, panting with the certainty of being 
beloved in return,—that moment of ecstasy, of wild, 
tumultuous, thoughtless, passionate joy, was worth all 
existence—was worth—oh ! it was worth eternity itself! 
If so to feel, if so to thrill with delight that shook the 
very fabric of my being, can only be purchased by years 
of misery, 
moment, that inestimable jewel of deep feeling, is worth 
the whole dross of life, and not too dearly bought by all 
the bitterest pangs that mortal frame can undergo. 

«“ What followed next I hardly know; consciousness 
was lost; though, whether it was the turbulence of many 
joys, drowning, in their clamour for attention, all distinct 
thought; or whether it was that the sensation of happi- 
ness was too strong and overpowering for a frail! weak 
like this to endure more than a moment, I can 
but the next instant, the passing of which 


frame 
hardly tell; 
I remember, found me no longer in the portico, but in 


the great saloon, to which bis arms bad borne me; he 


was bathing my temples with the essences that stood 
near; but he had called no one to his aid; and, when 
he saw that I could listen, be kneeled eagerly at my feet, 


and yet held his arms round me, as if come to plead 
humbly, t 
f. 


«+ J,aura! 


it yet resolved to conquer. 

he said, ‘ Laura! beautiful and beloved! 
been ill; I both ill and 
if I could hope—nay, I do hope— 
that that illness, that that grief, has sprang from my ab- 


sence, how joy would triumph over sorrow! how grief, 
) 


hat thou hast suffered, would, in the selfishness of man’s 


you have see you have been 


oh! 


grieved, And, 


nature, yield to the 


unworthy as I am, have the power to cause thee sorrow, 
and to create thy h ippiness !’ 

«T would | 
thing so strong, either in woman’s nature or her educa- 


tion, that I might have given a woman’s answer; but 


x ; 
ave answered ; and perhaps there is some- 


he went on, and took from me all power of affecting 
anger. 


« «Hear, my Laura,’ he said, ‘hear, my beloved! 


Thou mayest have thought that I have absented myself | 


from thee—lfrom thee whose presence has become the 


sunshine of my life, because I entertained one vulgar 


fear, or doubt, or suspicion, that thou wert, as many an- | 


other woman is, a gaudy manufactured butterfly, set fly- 
ing in its splendour by the mechanical wheels of cus- 
tom, to flutter on a certain time in an allotted course, 
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‘| and then sink down into a cold, feelingless, motionless 


| thing, only to be wound up to new exertion by the key 
Thou mayest have thought that, 
if I judged not thus, I suspected that it might be so; 
| and that [ strove to conquer the feelings which attracted 
ine, spite of my better sense. 
I know thee better, Laura. Fair and beautiful 
as is this hand, bright and liquid as are those eyes, this 
hand were valueless in my sight, or but as a piece of 
sculptured marble; those eyes were speechless to my 
heart, or eloquent but as the painted canvass, fresh from 


of some new passion. 


wiong. 


some skilful limner’s brush, did not this hand convey a | 


heart beyond, in value and in brightness, the overprised 
mines of either India, did not those eyes afford a pledge 
of feelings worthier, nobler, than a conqueror’s crown, 
Laura, during the last six terrible days, I have fled from 


thee, I have avoided thee, and, in solitude and in thought, 


I have striven to master myself—I have striven to mas- 


| ter the love more powerful than myself; but it has been 


no doubt of thee that caused the effort; it was no fear 
of what thou mightest prove. The doubt was of my- 


‘self! I could not believe that [ was worthy of such love 


as thine. The fear was of my own fate! I could not 
hope that fortune had in store for me such a treasure as 
the heart that speaks out there. Laura, Laura!’ he 
added, pressing me closer to him, as he saw a smile, the 
first that had come across my agitated countenance, break 
forth at his tale of needless apprehensions. ‘ Laura, 
Laura! thou art mine! I see it in those eyes, that never 


| spoke aught buat truth; I see it on that lip, formed for 
a 


love itselt.’ 


“Trepled not; but he needed no reply. He saw— 


| he felt that he was beloved ; and he went on: « When 


I came hither from my native land, I had determined to 
shut myself from my kind, to imprison all my sympa- 
thies within my own bosom, to iive but for myself; or 
but to let those within the magic circle of my studied 
selfishness, who could affect me only by compassion. 
Laura, I have been disappointed in bright expectations ; 
and I had determined never again to build up the un- 
stable fabric of hope on the visionary foundation of hu- 
man virtue; but I have now seen thee; thou hast come 


| upon me like the sun, scattering the dark shades of night; 


| 


such as I have since felt, still, still that one | 


| long ere we expected it, there came the sound of horses, | 


| did not quit my hand; clasping it still in his, he led me | 


| forward, and laid his left upon my father’s arm. 


thou hast given back light to my soul, hope to my heart, 
sunshine to my path, beauty and brightness to all around 


| thee, and poured once more a vivifying principle into all 


those things which, before I beheld thee, were dead, 
cold, blank, and dark. Oh, Laura, Laura! never take 
away from me again the light of thy love, for the night 
would be tenfold more obscure, profound, and wretched.’ 

“As he spoke on, as he spoke boldly his own ardent 
and passionate affection, mine gained courage from bis ; 
my lips became untied by his eloquence; I owned I 
loved him; I let him see, I made him comprehend how 
much. We sat together, linked in each other’s arms, 
pouring forth the mutual feelings of our hearts by sud- 
den fits, not interrupted, not exactly broken; but, like 


the course of a mountain stream, sometimes hurrying | 


on an overpowering torrent, sometimes flowing smooth 
and calm, reflecting every bright thing around, some- 
limes sporting in sparkling playfulness with the pebbles 
of its bed. So flowed on our words of love! At length, 


and my father entered the saloon. Henry rose, but he 


* Lord 


Marquess,’ he said, ‘I ask you for a gift; which, if you 


value it as I do, is more than if I asked you for a throne. 
Can you be the generous man to give it me ?—your 


| daughter’s hand?” 


rapture of knowing that I, that I, | 


«‘ He spoke as in the tone of a prince, and I felt—oh, 
how I felt! at that moment, that, in his lordly nature, 
he was greater than any prince on earth. My eyes were 


| cast down, and my lips were silent; but my father re- 


plied, « Willingly will I give her to you, count; but 
upon one condition: she shall be your wife, but she 


| must not cease to be my daughter; without her I can- 


not live; and you must not take her from my roof; you 
shall dwell here with her, and I shall gain a son.’ 

«« Willingly, willingly will I dwell where she dwells,’ 
replied the count. ‘I had, my lord, cast off the world, 


| and forsworn society for life; but she is now my world. 


She shall give me new life; and, if the baseness of 


| others blackened human nature to my eyes, her virtues 
| and her generous love may well render all fair and beau- 
| tiful again.’ He then, with a proud smile, as if he spoke | we had known; but, when we came home, I saw that 


If so, thou didst me | 


in deference to common forms, which, while he yielded 
| to them, he scorned, said some few words abovt his 

wealth and station, and that he brought to his alliance 
| with the heiress of my father’s house, a fortune not un. 
| equal to her own. 

“ But my father cut him short. ‘I know it all, count, 
he said. ‘ One of my wise friends, hearing that we knew 
| and prized you, took pains to investigate the items of 
| your fortune, and sent me a long schedule, of lands in 
| Picardy, estates in Brie, castles and vineyards fair in 
Provence and Languedoc; which useful memorandum 
I folded carefully up, and transmitted to the fire ; having 
but to tell you, count, that, did you come to seek my 
| daughter with nothing but your glory-brightened sword, 
| your high virtues, and your noble name, I would wel- 
| come you as gladly as I do now, though you be the lord 
of many a fair and smiling land.’ 

7 * * * 


} 


* 7 


*“ We were married; and for three short months, so 
| short, that if all life had passed like them, it would have 
seemed but as a flash of lightning, bright, never to be 
forgotten, but gone as soon as seen. For three short 
| months I lived in one ecstatic dream of joy. I hung 
upon his looks, I fed upon his smiles. The beauty of 
all other things, of the statue, the picture, the face of 
nature itself, was forgotten, to gaze upon his graceful 
form, as it moved in majesty amongst my father’s halls, 
The sound of his voice filled them with harmony, his 
eyes lighted them up, as if for a continual festival. Let 
not any one say, that, by nature, I was jealous. Ob, 
no! I have seen him, when surrounded by the bright 
and the lovely, bend over them with his proud smiling lip, 
| and speak tne words of graceful courtesy, without one 
pang, without one apprehension, I have seen beauty 
striving fur his notice, and coquetry displaying all her 
arts, and have laughed in the haughty happiness of 
knowing him my own—in the calm glad pride of feel- 
ing that his every thought, and wish, and emotion, were 
forme. Oh, no! I was net jealous by nature! [ will 
not believe it! 1 do not think it. I hope it was not so! 
|—No, no! I was horribly, cruelly deceived ! 
| «But let me onward. ‘Those three months were all 
| felicity. At the end of that time there came a rumour 
that the plague had again appeared in Florence; and 
all the ne ghbouring nobles prepared to shut themselves 
| within their dwellings, and avoid the contagion. I asked 
him what Ae intended todo? He said, * In the first in- 
stance, I intend to go down to Florence, and ascertain 
the truth. Then,’ he added, throwing his arms around 
me, ‘then, my Laura, we must do our duty. I blame 
not those who shrink, having children to depend upon 
them, to shield, and to protect. We have none; and 
our course is straight forward. How I shall bear it, I 
know not; for, often as I have gone into the battle, often 
as I have confronted death, I never yet took all that I 
loved on earth along with me, I never yet bazarded, at 
every step, a life I value so much beyond my own. Say, 
Laura, can you make up your mind to go with me, 
amongst the wretched and the dying, to pour the heal- 
ing draught upon the parched tongue of him, stricken 
by the pestilence, to soothe the dying hour, to smooth 
the couch of agory, to gaze upon livid torments that 
may be our own the next moment, and encounter at 
| every step the lurid plague in its most frightful form 
«“ « Henry,’ I said, returning the embrace in which he 
| held me; ‘Henry, it may wake all the terrors of my 
mortal nature; it may shake the feeble limbs, and un- 
| nerve the woman’s frame; but it shall not affect my 

heart. Whither thou guest will I go; the fate that thou 
| encounterest will I encounter: I am thine, Henry, through 

life—thine unto death itself!’ 

' On his return from Florence, he somewhat calmed 
| our apprehensions. The skilful had declared that the 
| fever which then raged, though like the plague, was not 
| the plague ; but still it increased, still it spread through 
| the country, still it approached nearer and nearer to our 
| dwelling. The time came when oar resolution was to 
| be put to the proof. We went into the cottages, we 
| visited the sick and the dying, we encountered many a 
fearful sight and mary a horrible scene ; but we felt a 
| pride and a pleasure in so doing ; we felt a joy in doing 
| so together. 

« At length, when the scourge was somewhat abated, 
| we returned home one day, after riding out to gain the 
| free air upon the mountains; it was the first relaxation 
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my husband’s cheek was pale, and twice he put bis hand 
to his brow. My heart throbbed terribly as [ marked 
that gesture, and gazed upon that look. He passed the 
night in feverish tossing to and fro; and, by the next 
morning, the wild delirium of the sickness was upon 
him. 

«[ left not his bedside; I tended him night and day. 
With a heart thrilling with every motion of his fevered 
frame, I watched him, and with a love, oh ! how deep— 
how intense—how terrible! Would I had not done so; 
would I had left him to the hands of the mercenary ! 
But I could not do it, and I was fearfully rewarded ! 
While the delirium was yet strong upon him, he spoke 
wildly of many things; and I saw that still his wander- 
ing mind turned back to the events of his past life. He 
gave his commands as in the battle; he addressed ima- 
ginary monarchs on the events of policy; be argued 
with old companions of sports long past away. Some- 
times it was all clear and distinct, Sometimes it was but 
murmuring confusion. At length, I think it was on the 
morning of the fourth terrible day, he raved more vehe- 
mently than ever, and his words were fierce and angry. 
Dark and bitter reproaches hung upon his lip, and he 
poured forth many a cutting, many a sorrowful rebuke 
to some one, for lost honour, and dark ingratitade, and 
love but ill repaid. Then came a woman’s name, mur- 
mured in the tone of deep though sorrowing affection. 
He spoke it thrice; and the third time he called Heaven 
to witness how nobly he had loved her! That name was 
not mine! and an assassin’s dagger would have been 
mercy compared with that sound.—He, then, bad loved 
another! I was not the first choice of his heart: the 
first deep feelings of his bosom had been for another ; 
she was still remembered—nay, perhaps, still loved ! 
‘Oh, Marie, Marie!’ he had cried, ‘ how truly, how 
nobly did I love thee!’ and the sound rang in my ears 
for ever! He had loved another! In the early spring of 
youth ; in the green vigour of passion; in the fresh 
beauty of the heart’s sweetest feelings, h+ bad loved an- 
other! He might love me on better motives—he might 
love me wisely, nobly, well; he might love me with 
judgment as well as with passion! But what was all 
that to the fresh thoughtless ardour of his youth ? 

* Oh, God! how my heart did ache for many a long 
day, and many a weary night, after I had heard that 
name! And yet I strove to do what was right: I strug- 
gled hard to moderate my feelings, to crush out that 
memory from my thoughts, to be to him and to feel to 
him, as if the treacherous delirium had never betrayed 
to me the treasured secret of his bosom. I struggled 
hard; and, luckily, the fever lasted some days longer 
ere be regained any degree of consciousness, My father 
attributed the sadness of my countenance to anxiety for 
my husband’s life; the attendants thought that I was 
wearing myself down to the grave with labouring to 
save him from it; but none knew the adder’s fang that 
rankled in my heart. My father had been absent when 
those words were pronounced: and they had been spoken, 
not in our own sweet tongue, though he used it com- 
monly like a native of the land, but in the language of 


his own country, which the servants understood not. | 


Tbe secret-—the painful secret rested with me alone— 
the drop of poison fell upon the very heart which had 
no antidote. 

« At length the crisis of the fever passed ; and he be- 
gan to tread back the path from the grave’s gates to the 
bright land of life: but that illness had taken from him, 
and from me, that which no after time could restore.— 
Not that I loved him less: oh, no, no! I loved him more 
—more deeply—more ardently than ever, because more 
painfully. But it had taken from him the bounding con- 
fidence with which my heart had always sprung to meet 
him, the free expansive torrent of all my though‘s and 
all my feelings poured unreserved into his bosom. From 
me it had taken the bright, happy, fearless certainty of 
being loved—of having been loved alone. The sky of 
our united being was no longer all bright; and the first 
time that he pressed me in his arms after that long ill- 
ness, oh, how sadly, how bitterly, did I feel that there 
had come a change upon me! 

“ He recovered fully; and far from enfeebling, far 
from injuring him, the fever seemed to have left him 
more beautiful, more strong, more graceful than before. 
The peasantry came in crowds to see him, and to bless 
him: and, as he moved amongst them, my heart felt 
proud, my spirit was glad; but still, as it rejoiced, a 


TALES [ILLUSTRATING THE PASSIONS. 


voice I could not silence repeated the hated name in my 
ear. I strove, as I have said, to conquer all such 


done before; but I could not do so aliogether, though I 
succeeded in part; | was graver than I had been, a 
touch of melancholy would come upon me, and he re- 
marked it. ‘Then be would soothe me, and gaze upon 
me with a tenderness that could not be misiaken, and 
would accuse himself of having subjected me to scenes 


natule. 
jured my health in tending him, and he would press me 
to his heart, and gaze into my eyes, and strive to repay 
me by deep devotion. 

“Thus he deceived himself as to the cause of the 
change he beheld; but there was one who saw more 
deeply, though he saw not yet aright. 
ed the sadness that had come over me: and often would 
I catch his eyes first fix upon me with a look of en- 
quiring thought, and then turn towards my husband, 
while a frown gathered on the brow above them. One 
day, too, when we were alone together, he took me in 
his arms, and gazing tenderly upon me, he said, + Laura, 
my beloved child ! thou art not so happy as thou deserv- 
edst to be. I doubt, I fear, that we have been both mis- 
taken. ‘Tell me, is thy husband such unto thee as thy 
father’s heart could wish ?’ and as he spoke there came 
a flashing fury from his eyes, which showed how deep, 
how strong was that parental love which caused the 
question. 

“| gazed on him in return for a moment, and I could 
have burst into tears, but I knew that to do so would on- 
ly confirm suspicions which were false and groundless, 
and, therefore, I struggled to repress the drops that would 
have fain gushed forth. ‘Laura,’ he added, seeing that 
something strove within me and kept me silent; ‘ Laura, 
I adjure thee by a father’s love, to tell me the truth! I 
have trusted him with a treasure such as none else could 
give: and, oh, if he abuse it, severely shall he reckon 
with me!’ 

« « Father,’ I replied, ‘never in life did I tell you a 
falsehood! and I tell you now, that he ts all thatis noble, 
and good, and kind—al! that your heart could wish hin. 
I may not be so weil as I have been,’ I added, wishing to 
avoid further questions; ‘I may not be so well; and it 
is vain to deny, that my sensations are not so cheerful ; 
but it is mere sensation, for on my life, I do believe, that 
there is not any thing on earth my husband would not 
do to make ine happy.’ 

“ Several weeks passed over, and it was spring again ; 
the bright world put on the green garments of early 
youth, all seemed fresh and happy around me: and I re- 
proached myself, that I, like the year, could not cast off 
the wintry cloud that had come upon me, and be as gay 
and smiling again as ever I had been. 

“It was one bright evening in the midst of May, and 
| my husband sat beside me in the portico, with his arm 
cast lightly around me; while my father, at a little dis- 
tance, sat reading some tale of classic lore. We gazed 
over that beautiful valley, and our thoughts beld unspo- 
ken communion on all the bright things before us. Some 
| rain had fallen on the preceding day, and had swelled 
the river, so that the eye caught it glistening amongst 
| the trees as it wound round the bases of the wooded hills. 
| The light evening wind waved the long branches of the 
chestnuts, and pointed their leafy fingers towards the 
glowing west: and the olives clothing the mount, on 
which stands the convent of the Trinity, bending before 
the breeze, seemed to scatter a purple dust from their 
light branches as they waved to and fro. The convent, 
itself, stood out upon the bright sky, with tower, and 
pinnacle, and wall, in clear dark masses, and not far be- 
low was seen, breaking the sweeps of forest, the graceful 
lines of the Villa Montaroni, which my husband still 
| possessed, though he had ceased to inhabit it. Seldom 
have I beheld that beautiful scene look more lovely than 
at that moment, and, as with few words but many 
thoughts, we commented on its beauty, a calm but en- 
trancing joy pervaded both our hearts, and came like 
balm, especially to mine. 

« « Laura,’ said my husband, at length, ‘do we not 





sympathetic harmony between every thing in external 
nature and the world of our own hearts! 





over the face of the grand universe, some mighty musi- 


Do we not | 


thoughts; I tried to act, and think, and feel, as I had | 


feel alike, beloved? do we not feel that there is some | 


| 


feel, that in all the changes and varieties that are brought 


i 


365 


cian is but playing, as on an instrument, drawing forth 


from the chords of the human heart sweet sounds as he 


touches every stop in nature? With what gay music do 


| our bosoms ring at the sight of the bright and glittering 


and duties too much for my gentle and compassionate | 
At other times, too, be would declare I bad in- | 


My father mark- | 


| my jealousy, all my apprehensions: 


dawn of summer! how deep and awful are the sounds 
struck from the chords within our breasts, as we gaze up- 
on the grand sublimity of the passing storm! 
we look over a scene like this, in the tranquil loveliness 


of its evening repose, is it not as if memory sang within 


and, when 


us the calm requiem of our departed years!’ 

“T listened, and Jooked up with love; and he went on: 
—‘It is a blessed thing, a sweet and blessed thing, that 
power of memory, which takes the poison out of paluful 
things, and leaves the healed wound tender, but still 

Were I to tell the story of my past life, I would 
choose such an evening, and such a scene, as this.’ 


closed. 


«+ Let it be now, let it be now Y 1 exe laimed, cl ISp- 
ing my hands eagerly. 

«+ Well, it shall be so, beloved,’ he replied; ‘there 
may be painful things in the history, but I have often 
thought to tell it to you ; and I will tell you now,’ 

« At that very moment he was i..terrupted by one of 
the attendants, who came to inform him thal a stranger 
at the gate desired to speak with him. He instantly bade 
the servant admit the person of whom he spoke: anda 
man was ushered in, clothed in somewhat rude and tra- 
vel-sciled garments, and with a face burned by exposure 
to many a summer sun. His sudden appearance moved 
my hasband as I had never seen him moved before. He 
first turned deadly pale, then red; laid bis hand upon 
the hilt of his sword, and then, letting it go again, held 
up his finger to the stranger as if to enjoin silence. The 
next moment he addressed him in a tongue which I did 
not understand; and, going forth upon the terrace toge- 
ther, they continued long in vehement conversation. I 
saw my husband give the stranger gold ; I saw him point, 
too, to the Villa Montaroni, They then walked down in- 
to the ¢ 
versing until night fell, and all was darkness: t 


ardens below, and we could hear their voices con- 
he stran- 
ger then departed, and my husband returned to the sa- 
loon; but be was agitated, absent, strange, and, alter a 
few moments, painful to us both, he retired intu his ca- 
binet to write. 

«T, too, was moved; I, too, was agitated; I], too, was 
full of agonising thoughts and emotions, over which reu- 
son owned no control. Memory, which we had hoth 


thought so sweet, now acted the part of a torturing fiend, 


That name, that fatal name which he bad pronounced in 
the ravings of the fever, rang in my ears forever. It ban- 
ished sleep from my couch, peace from my heart; the si- 


lence of the night echoed it back upon me; the solitude 
6 t ’ 


of my own chamber became peopled with fearful images. 

“It was long before my husband sought repose; and 
when he did so, he thought I slept, and spoke not to me. 
But Islept not, and the dawning of the morning appear- 
ed gray in the sky before I closed my eyes. ‘Then weari- 
ness overpowered me, but when I woke my busband was 
gone. Rising, I called my women, and dressed myself 
hastily, sending one of the maidens to ask of his aiiend- 
ants where was the count! ‘The reply was, that he had 
gone forth to hunt; but I felt and knew it was a fulse- 
hood! 

«“ My heart throbbed as if it would have burst, my 
brain seemed on fire, I trembled in every limb; and the 
lets on, cou d 


tirewoman who strove to fix my brace 


scarcely clasp them for several minules, so violently was 
my whole frame shaken. I knew not what to do—I knew 
not how to act. A thousand vague, wild projects rushed 
across my brain, aud seemed ready to distract me. At 
one time I intended to go down to the Villa Montaroni 
instantly, and see if he were there; at another, I thought 
that I would send servants to follow the track of his horse's 
feet; at another, I determined to go and cast myself at 
my father’s feet and tell him all—all my suspicions, all 
but then, J] asked 
myself, what could I tell him? be bad seen the stranger 


{ 


as well as I had; he had remarked my husband's conduet 


woo. I strove to calm myself; [ strove to reason against 
my passion: but what is reason against such feelings— 
against such madness as I then felt? 

“At length, however, I became calm enough to go 
down into the saluon; my father was standing there, 
gazing from the window, and his brow was clouded too; 
but, though he gazed upon me long and earnestly, Le took 
no notice of my paleness, my agitation—no, nor of my 
tears, for I could not repress them, and I wept. We took 


nage 
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the n ing meal together alone 1 immediately after 
it Ww i é be sald to of the attendants, ‘ Are 
my es re : 

N é lore repu i ut the is 

1 Anctla waiti 0 {t, earne \ eckhing to speak 

ith the Lady Laura.’ 

At the vention of any one seeking to speak 
with me it moment, my heart fluttered as if it had 
eel nnunciation of death; and,in a voice the man 
( ely hear, I bade him take the old woman to 
my apart She had been my nurse, and now lived 
In her ’ suse near the convent of the Trinity. No 
5 ie, than she came forward and kissed 
me ; an no words tu ask her errand, she burst 
forth wi further enquiry, exclaiming, * Alack, lady! 

k, m ! we all did think that thou hadst 

ta is is not to be found in all the world; 
but, \ ! e all their faults.’ 
V\ snd I gasped; «tell me all at 

e! | ‘ ds! be quick, be quick !’ 

\ the rack ¢ seem like many a live- 
nan's tale, though she had little to 

, Ww to me a je age of misery. A fair and beauti- 
f | 1 Wa } substance of her story,—had 

it fore n vaght hospitality at 
at of Praaity. She had with her a young | 
iid al i t of whom had in tantly been 
espatcls { r villa, and, o7 is return, hed immedi- 
ale ! stacy to the Villa Montaroni. She her- 
‘ © sal liad passed by that place in the morning, 
i had hu ud enter the gardens where the 
la is walki er ild; and, taking her in his | 
ar pre 1 hier fon y to his bosom. I beard 
Ho more i uf I darted duwn the staircase, 
out I 10 V ust preparing to mount 
hha t iliing at lits feel I told bim all. He heard 
ie without t slightest movement of surprise. 
] ra uid, ‘1 knew the whole early this morn- 
] | pared, even Dew, to avenge you—to 
iN h upon hin who bas slighted such a trea 
uart, and uf his base paramour.’ 
Not upon ! pot epon | my futher;’ T cries 
Uf] i ' he js dearer to me 
i t y I ed, while all the Gends 
‘ yin my beart,—* but upon ber, if you 
» Wi your daug r cannot live upon the 
a 2 r! Tor must die! But not upon 
him, a t upon him, if you wou'd not lose 
) F : 

HH pau \ re} pot; and I read in the ster: 
ce is face the fixed a fearful purpose of 
his he My father,’ I cried, ‘remember I am your 

wh ¢ 1, id Can Tt as resolute as you are. Prouise 
m | ‘ e that | hall go free from word or 
wound, | i tlempt at mijury whatsoever, 
or ty lect, you shall lirst see your own child’s | 
| \ ud, as I spoke, I snatched the dagger from 
his g 

He prom me with an 1, and starting upon my 
feet, I cric G i! be not long ere you return to 
l lest ] ~ 2 adistra ( 

He sj sh and rode away. I heard 
{ | tes open to give him exit; I heard the 

nd of es’ leet galloping down into the valley ; and 
then I f t once, like a dead being, on the pavement of 
the I 

They « Ime into my husband's dressing-room, 
b vas long, it seems, ere they could bring me to my- 
self; and a sick faintness still hung upon me, which op- 
| la septdown the fiery passions of my heart. As 
I thus lay in their arms, and gazed languidly around, a 
large packet of writing, lying on the table, caught my 
eye, and I moved my hand towards it. One of the women 
b it me instantly. \t was in my husband's hand- 
wi y uldressed to myself. With frantic eage ness 
I tore it id. ‘Laura, my beloved,’ it began, 
‘[ was ab { | thee my sad history, when we were 
interrupted it becomes imperatively necessary for 
me to dv sot e fate of your husband is more or 
les und it of an unhappy being who is now 
within less t 1 mile of our dwelling. Although her 

aderrois ive | three ye s banished her from the bo- 
sow of that brother to whose allection she now flies once 
more for protection and support.——’ 


! 


“<* fer brother!’ I muttered, ‘her brother !’—and 


vague, horrible, 


dreadful anticipations began to gather 


| ble face. 
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round my heart. My eye glanced on, and I read—‘*My|  « ¢ Laura,’ he said, ‘Iam dying; and well it is that | 

ly sister, Marie, of whom I speak, is much younger! am so; for, did I live, I must live to punish and avenge, 
than myself.’ Why vou have done this deed,’ he continued, more faint. 
ly, ‘I know not. But yet, take off your hands, I must 
not be touched by a hand stained with the blood of my 
sister,’ 

*«« Your sister!’ cried my father, who had now come 
up; ‘ your sister: !—T'read upon me! tread upon me!’ he 
exclaimed, casting himself at the count’s feet. «We 
have murdered the innocent !’ 

“ Still, too, I clasped his knees, I besought him not to 
spurn me from him, and, with wild and vehement words, 
{ told him how I had been deceived. He listened to me, 

«“+T will go myself, I said, starting up,—* 1 will go | though, by the ashy paleness that was coming over his 
myself!’ and, darting down to the saloon, tollowed only | face, I could see the triumph of the angel of destruction; 
by the girl, Juditha, I passed down by the terraces and | but still he listened to me; and a smile,—a bright and 
gardens in an agony of mind that is madness even to re- | beautiful smile, the last, the loveliest,—came upon his 
member, JT flew rather than walked through the long! lip, as if it pleased him to hear any thing that could pal- 
rows of vines and fig-trees, till I reached the walls of the | liate my crime. He laid his band upon his head, as [ 
garden of Montaroni. There was one door immediately | knelt before him. « Poor child!’ he said, ‘if it be so, thou 
before me, and one at the bottom of the slope, leading, by | art far more to be pitied than she is;’ and he pointed to 
steps within the walls, te the terrace above. I tried the | his sister. «She died when, deeply penitent for one sad 

There were voices, too, cf peo- | error, of which she was about to bury the memory in the 

shade of the cloister, and to dedicate her future days to 

ask pardon of our God: whilst thou must live on, un- 

happy girl, to all the bitter pangs of memory. Kneel not 

there, my lord,’ he continued, ‘ kneel not there; it be- 

comes thee not! But lend me your aid to yonder seat, 
for I feel that my strength is failing fast.’ 

« A number of the servants had gathered round, and 
they partly supported, partly bore, him towards the seat 


« + His sister !’ I cried, starting up, with a loud shriek, 
—‘oh, God! oh, God! what have I done? Fly, fly! I 
continued, turning to the women, ‘send out horsemen 
fier the marquis! Quick, quick, to Montaroni! Tell 
him we have beenin error! Bid bim return, and save me | 
from maduess! Fly! Why do you linger?’ They all 
juitted me to obey, except one gitl, born in the country, 
who said, ¢ Lady, there is the shorter way by the gardens 
and orchards. Shall I go on foot? I shall be there long 


. ’ 
belure the Dborsemen. 


first, but it was locked. 
ple speaking on the terrace; one was using tones of sup- 
plication, the other replied but little. 

“IT shook the door vehemently, calling aloud for ad- 
| mittance; but no one answered, and I ran down to the 
| other door. As I laid my hand upon the lock, there was 
la loud ringing shrick, as from a woman's lips; but the 
|} door gave w At the foot 
| of the steps stood my father, with his face as pale as 

death, and his sword drawn in bis hand. to which he pointed. ‘he motion made the blood stream 

« «Laura! be exclaimed, ‘ you here? It isdone! it} down from his bosom, and I thought I should have gone 
We were obliged to watch tiil be left? distracted as I saw it flow. 

“ He paused a moment, and I knelt at his feet; and 


ay to my hand, and I entered. 


Is done, my child ! 
her, that | might keep my promise, and not include him 
| in our vengeance! but it is done! See: there comes | then looked up towards his face, to see if he would but 
Pietro, with the dagger in his hand !’ notice me again. His eyes closed for a moment, and his 
“ My only reply was a deep groan; but, darting past | lips murmured a prayer. He then looked down upon me, 
| my father and the man who had done the actual deed, I | and said, « Laura, I pardon thee! God, too, I trust, will 
pardon thee; but I fear thou wilt never pardon thyself. 
Yet, for this last moment of my life, come once more to 
my arms! Sit here beside me; let me lean my head upon 
thy bosom. Oh, Laura! couldst thou but tell how I have 
sosom, from which was pouring forth the siream of life. | loved thee—how solely and alone—thou wouldst never 
I'he assassin had strack ber skilfully—onto the very | have doubted. I never loved but thee; I loved thee asa 
heart! and death—cold, gray death—was seen in every | woman was never loved !—I love thee even now !’ 
| feature and in every hue. Istood and gazed as one turn-| «J felt his head, as it rested upon my bosoin, weigh 
j}ed to marble, It had a strange power in it, that awful heavily upon me; but yet I would not move, nor could 
| sight, to fix me there immovable. My father called r'e/ [ speak; but I sat and wept, and my tears fell amongst 
| eagerly, but in vain; I moved not. The girl, Juditha, | the curls of his hair. A moment after, a priest entered 
| who followed pale and trembling, tried to draw me away; | the garden, having heard that some one was dying ; and, 
| but she had not power. But, a minute after, came a| advancing at once towards us, be gazed upon my hus- 
| sound the most fearful on earth to my ear—once the most | band. 

«+ Art thou yet amongst the living, my son?’ he said. 

«“ There was no answer. 

«“ ¢ Daughter,’ continued the priest, «thy bosom is not 
the grave; let it give up the dead to the mansions of the 
dead, ‘The spirit has departed !’ 

“ There was time to fly, but I had no power; and, I} «They took him from my bosom ; but yet I clung to 
| stood by the side of the dead, as motionless and pale.| him. I could not, I would not believe that all was at an 
| he next moment, he was before me; anfl, ch, God! the | end; that hope, happiness, peace, innocence, were al! 

angry horror of that one look he gave ine will never, ne-| Jost in an hour; that jealousy, by one dark blow, had 
ver pass away from my eyes. He looked upon the corpse | brought every blessing of existence to an end at once. 
of his sister, and he looked upon me, and, drawing his They held me back, and they tore him away. What hap- 
dagger from his side, he held the hilt towards me, say- pened then, I know not, for there is a lapse in memory 
of many a day. I believe those days were filled with 


| ran up to the terrace, and there, amongst the orange- 
trees beside the fountain, I found her lying drenched in 
gore. Unhappy Marie de Morney! There she lay, with 


| the rich clusters of ber beautiful bair falling on that fair 


| musical! It was my husband’s voice; and I could have 
| sunk into t He was impeded by my father’s 
servants, who had possession of the house ; and I could 
| hear him cry, * Let go; or, as there is a God in heaven, I 
| will cleave you to the earth ? 





e earth. 


| ing, with the slow, low-toned words of intense passion,— 
‘Lady, you cannot yet be sated. A woman’s blood can- | madness, though no one has ever told me so; but when 
not be enough for one of your high race; take the bro- | J came to remembrance again, I was here, in one of the 
ther’s also—his bosom is bare before you !’ | cells of this very convent; and the abbess,in whose veins 
“I could not answer—my tongue was palsied; my flowed the same blood as in my own, was sitting be- 
brain produced no thought but agony; all that I had be-| side me, watching me. When some vigour returned to 
yond a statue, was consciousness ; all I could do, was to) my weakened frame, and I asked fearful questions con- 
clasp my hands, and look in his face, imploring mercy.) cerning the past, she told me, that there was a strange 
But at that moment my father and the assassin mounted | and awful tale abroad concerning the death of my hus- 
the steps. The sound of people coming from the house | band, and of alady supposed to be his sister, at the Villa 
was also heard, and my husband gave a sharp look be- | Montaroni. Her words drove me mad again, and I raved 
hind him; another at me, and at the corpse. A sudden | of all that had taken place: but now I knew that I was 
flush of frenzied agony came across his countenance, and | raving; I felt that my words were wild, incoherent, and 
he struck the dagger into his own bosom. | dangerous, though I had no power to check them, But 
« Then the spell was broken: then, then I found mo-/ that power soon returned ; and when I asked more ques- 
tion and a tongue; but it was-loudly to call for help, it | tions, the answers were more cautious. I found that my 
was to rend the air with my shrieks, it was to fall at his| father had left the land, and was warring with some fo- 
feet—for be still stood firm—and wildly, madly to be-| reign army. His power. and high name had crushed en- 
seech him to live, to live to save me from distraction. | quiry, in a land where the arm of the law is weak and 
But a calm and awful tranquillity had come over his no-| negligent. But still there were strange rumours, The tale 
was magnified: his share in those sad deeds misrepre- 
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sented: and now, after twenty years of unavailing sor- 
10W, 
there be truth in promises of mercy, I have sat down to 
and accomplished the terrible task of telling my own sad 
history. It is a part of my punishment to do so; for I 
would not that my father’s wounded name should bear 
all the dull, dim stains that men now cast upon it. 

«Jt is over, and my heart feels lighter that it is done! 
for, though darkness and sorrow are yet my portion, a 
ray of hope from heaven—a foretaste of mercy from 
above—comes to calm and tranquillise my spirit. May 
the time be shortened; may the days be rendered brief ; 
may this weary life soon come to its close, and the frail 
body rest in that dark mansion where already lie that 
father whose only crime on earth was committed out of 
love for me, and that husband whom I loved even to 
madness.” 


uy REE 
REVENGE. 


It was the beautiful sunshiny afternoon of a Saturday 


in the month of September, when, in a wide lawn, sloping | 


upwards, bounded by high walls, and shaded at one end 
by a row of fine old pines, thirty or forty boys were play- 
ing, from the age of twelve to fifteen. 


from which he could see the sports of his pupils; and, 


not very far from the house, a group of eight or ten of 


the elder scholars were amusing themselves with some 
game, which it is not necessary to particularise. 

In the midst of their sport,a younger and much smaller 
boy cut across and interrupted the proceedings of a tall, 
handsome, but somewhat swarthy youth, who instantly 
fell upon him and struck him several severe blows, ad- 
ding, at the same time, with a contemptuous sneer, the 
expression, “ Little bastard!” The boy cried more at 
the name applied to him, it would appear, than at the 
blows ; and the other, seeming to rejoice at the power of 
inflicting pain, repeated the name, ard was adding an- 
other blow, when a youth, of the same age, started for- 
ward and turned it aside, exclaiming,“ Heory Dillon, 
you shall not hit him any more, vor call him ty that 
name again.” 

«“ Who shall prevent me?” exclaimed the other; “it 
is his right name, and he knows it.” 

“If you come to that,” rejoined the other, “it is your 
right name too; so I think you might take care how 
you give it to another.” 

The boys who stood round instantly set up a loud and 
laughing shout; and Henry Dillon, with all the wrath 
of a demon blazing from his eyes, instantly struck his 
new antagonist a severe blow, which was retaliated with 
such force as to stretch him at once upon the ground, 


A regular battle would have taken place, in all proba- | 


billity, bad not the master appeared upon the steps, and 
he called the two boys, with three or four others as wit- 
nesses, into his library, 

The cause of the afliay was then investigated fairly, 
and the master expressed his determination to punish 
severely the conduct of Henry Dillon: adding,“ 1 
wonder, sir, bow you, of all men, dare to make use of a 
term towards one of your schoolfelluws, which, though 
in no degree really degrading to him as an individual, 
must always be most painful to his feelings. Nor were 
you, Charles Neville,” he continued, turning to him who 
had been the champion of the younger boy,—* nor were 
you at all blameless in having retaliated upon Dillon— 
whether truly or falsely I shall not enquire—the coarse 
and ungentlemanlike epithet he applied to another,” 

«“T know, sir, I was very wrong,” replied Neville, with 
an honest glow upon his face; “I know, sir, 1am very 
wioug; though what I said was quite true, for + 

“ Hush,” cried the master; “do not add to your fault 
by repeating it. The punishment I shall inflict on you, 
is to heg Dillon’s pardon for what you have said.” 

«That I will, willingly,” replied Charles Neville. 
“ Dillon, I am very sorry, indeed, for what [ said ; and 
[{ beg your pardon with all my heart.” 
hand to the other at the same time; but Dillon turned 
away with a scowl]: and the master, who remarked all 





that passed, dismissed Neville and the witnesses, but kept | 


Dillon with him for some time. 

It was a childish quarrel, and the matter was passed 
over, and apparently forgotten by all. For ten years, 
remembrances of it slambered; and, therefore, over those 


and of penitence and prayer more eflicacious, if 


The master of 
the school—for a school it was—was seated in his library, | 


He held out his | 


TALES ILLUSTRATING THE PASSIONS. 
ten years we will pass in silence, and take up our tale at 
their conclusion. 

Exactly ten years after, to a day, 
party was assembled at the breakfast-table of a noble 
house, in one of the most beautiful parts of Shropshire. 
The room was long, and well lighted from a large bay 
window, looking over a lawn, declining from the house 
into a wide park, where many a brown deer might be 
Tall elms, and graceful 


a large and brilliant 


seen raising its antlered head. 
beeches skirted the distant prospect, and nothing was 
seen around but the calm varieties of an English noble- 





man’s domain; tranquil, soft, and peaceful; inspiring 
| images of easy and elegant retirement, and not undigni- 
fied repose. Some twelve or fourteen persons sat around 
the table, and several places were left still unoccupied for 
the less matutinal The 
sembled, included within itself enough 
meeting cheerful and pleasant: for, though the male 
part of the guests had come down thither upon the pre- 
tence, or for the purpose, of field-sperts, yet they were in 
general of that quality of mind which mingles the exer- 


party, however as- 


to render their 


guests. 


cise of the intellectual with that of the corporeal faculties, | 


and gives a zest fo each enjoyment by contrasting it with 
| some other. 

Midway down the table sat the master of the man- 
sion ; a nobleman somewhat advanced in years, but still 
with all his powers of mind and body unimpaired by 
|} time. ‘I'wo gay young women, distantly connected with 
himself, sat by the side of pleasant old Lord Grange, and 
| exerted themselves not a little to amuse him at his break- 

fast ; while, at the further end of the table, on household 
cares intent, appeared the baron’s eldest daughter, who 
might well have personified Hebe herself, and have taken 
the task of dispensing nectar to the gods, Close by ber, 
again, sat as handsome a young man as the eye ever 
| lighted upon. He was tall, powerful, graceful; and bis 
| dark brown bair, sweeping in wavy curls arovnd his fore- 
head, shaded, but did not conceal, the broad expanse of 
brow, which betokened, not unjustly, high talents of 
All the features of the face were good in 


drawing, and yet, in looking upon him, the mind desired 


various kinds, 


something different, without well perceiving what. Was 
! ashgh 


it that the lip, naturally of balituaily, curved with 
sneer! Was it that the 
proached somewhat too near together! Was it tl 
sudden cloud would, every now and then, gather 
moment on the brow, and would only be swept away 
again when he spoke to somebody that he desired to 


‘Such was ever the case when the voice of Miss 


eyes, fine as they were, up 
la a 


ina 


please ? 
Grange struck his ear; the wrinkle in the forehead was 
done away with in a moment, whenever he addressed 
her, or she spoke to him. Nor was she, apparently, ill 
pleased at the attention which he paid, and the adimira- 


tion which he did not disguise. 
Not far from her was ker younger sister, Lucy; pos- 
sessing beauty, perhaps less striking, but more fascinating 


—caliner, more retiring, more timid, perbaps—than her 


sister. Her whole face and form were in harmony with 
her character: though not pale, she was paler than Miss 
| Grange; though tall, she was not so tall. Her graces 


| were ail of a quieter order: her movements, without be- 
| ing slow, were never burried ; and, though by no means 
| taciturn, it was but to few that she spoke very much, and 
| to still fewer that she spoke very long. An officer in 
the army—a gay, pleasant man enough—sat beside her, 
and endeavoured zealously toentertaiv her. She listened, 
and she smiled, and she replied, quite sufficiently to show 


that she was amused and pleased, and that she wished to 


give pleasure again; but it went no farther; and it was 
evident to every one that she was not seeking admiration. 
It matters not of whom the rest of the party consisted : 


. } { - | ‘ | ] 
we have described we have to deal, 


When breakfast was just done, 


| with those whom 
and with none others. 
—and Lord Grange rose from table, sauntering towards 
| the window, to think over the proceedings of the coming 
day,—a servant, well powdered and arranged, entered 
| the room, and informed his lordship that Mr. Graham, 


His | yrdship 


immediately begged his guests to excuse him, and pro- 


the steward, wished to speak with him. 


ceeded to his library, where he found his steward already 
| seated, and spreading out upon the table some papers 
which were to be examined, regarding various portivis of 
his estates, 

The steward was a young man of, perhaps, three-and- 
twenty, but looking a great deal older, who had been 


| bread up regularly to the law, and had withered through 


1} 


*) ~ 
old 


sclerk. He 


was, however, a man of information and of talent, with 


his youth at the dull desk of an attorney 





the best head in the world for business; and Lord 
Grange discovered, after his for tewara leath, that 
he had got quite a treasure in his place For more than 


a year he bad now filled that situation, and he had gra- 
dually acquired a great influence with the peer, who 
found his epinion of much value in matters not at 


connected with his professional duties. 


The business upon which Mr. Graham had come was 




















soon discussed, and the steward was 1 g to depart 
but Lord Grange made him a n not to saying 
“]T have something on which I wish to ik to you 
Mr. Graham. I have down, staying he une Dillon, 
who bas lately been making ch a figure in I on 
woild, and in the house of commons [ha i. here 
staying with me.” 

“ So I see, my Jord.” replied the lawyer. 

“You know him, then?” em ded L (a £ 

“1 have not exactly the honour of his acqnainta a 
replied Mr. Graham; “ but I have seen him often 

Though the lawyer's tone was always somewhat dry, 
| and often sharp, Lord Grange thought be perceived an 
| additional degree of br vity and sourness therein; id 
he ed, * He is like! 0 e bere ery i Mi Gra- 
ha for he ha mace | osals t } ny eld t 
} 

aham neither ked surprised, nor please ' 
d sel: and he said not wo » th | } 
Grange had nothing for it, tio let the matter drop, or 
go on himself. 

‘ You know, Graham,” he said, using a more | 
tone, “that I would never wish Caroline to mart ny 
man she does not like u t ‘ Ih ’ 
that I leave if entirely in her « Bit 
fortune is Immense,—forty tho nd pe » | am 
told.” 

« At least, my lord,” replied the lawye Jd 
Alfred Dillon of Northumberland, th ent ian’s f 
never kept any society af ail, and jai by——notl i 
out great skill and judgment im the pla yj 
nea ‘ hole his la e, for t t 

l ‘ he ( by i dé ( 
P* you kh n 

Lor + ge stilt Ho so? I ( 
‘why not? I understood he had succeed 
father’s property.” 

« Oh, no, my k rd,” re pine 1 the lawye 
pal ¢ ite, bearly ten thor ¢ { 

ol ¢ il As Ise y i | mart nt t 
you ould be inf tha is \ mt 

same unfortunate predicament as 1 i—he isa na il 
son. His mother, | have beard, was his fa ( 
maid.” 

Lord Grange w profoun ly ilent fora et 
two; and then, start | ! rey \ 4 - 
fam, g me Wn md a et la 

done This won't do—t \ t do 
thus saying, he quitted t t 1 return 
company tn the breakfast-1 i 

Scarcely had he ‘jomed his guests, when the tuft 
a carrigge-and-four, driving towards the h e, ¢ 
the attention of sume of those who were gazing 
window; and, in a few minutes after, the « the 
breakfast-room, in which they still were, was t wn 
open by a servant, who an ed Cay » Nevi \ 
smile of satisfaction might then have | ed upon 
the countenance of almost eve y iy | e:.t. The old 
lord, himself, looked up i , ar I i t 
the pleasu h I fe t a tL exp ion on 
the face of his youngest ¢ hter | Hler eyes, itis 
true, danced with g@'adness, her lig wore a sini ike 
the rest; but ber cheek first turned very pale, and then 
very red, and she leaned her hand upon the table ne 
her, as if she could scarcely stand without support 

The greeting of Charles Nev vas cout first 
directed to the master of the mat ' but his next look 
was for Lucy Grange, and ber hand was claspéd ; 
without any t t, on eithe i to ¢ eal that it 
was a meeti f j ) The old lord ed 
him, “ my dear Charles; and it was very evident to all 
present that Captain Neville had returned from a long 
sbsence with the British army in the Peninsula, to 
tain the willing band of a well beloved bride, with the 


consent and approbation of her father. ‘There were 


wany others in the circle with whom Charles Neville 
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was acquainted; and, ainongst the rest, he grasped the | and every one—to quell that painful longing of his heart 


hand of Henry Dillon, his old schoolfellow, with un- 


feigned pleasure. 


There is always something in the meeting with an | 


acquaintance of our early youth, which re-awakens in 


our bosoms sensations but too seldom known to busy, 


struggling manhood: the chain between the present and 
the pa t seems suddenly cou plete d, by the link of a face 
starting up before us from the long-gone years ; and a 
thousand sweet memories of innocent times, and happy 


days, and childish sports, play along the bonds of asso- | 


ciation, and give us back the sweet freshness of expand- 


ing life—like the balmy air which sometimes blows upon | 


us from some breezy bill, left far behind, even while we 
are plodding on through the teilsome journey of the 





mid-day. Charles Neville felt all those sweet associa- 
tions: the dreams of his ct ildbood, the pleasures of his 
boyish days, were brought back upon his heart by the 
sight of bis old companion; all his old faults, and their | 


mutual quarrels, were forgotten, and he grasped bim by 


the hand as warmly as if he had been his brother. Henry | 


he ae eae 2 
sions ; and, at their bidding, had through life, built up, 


Dillon's feelings were not quite so joyful; but, neverthe- | 


less, he greeted his old schoolfellow warmly and kindly, 
A few 
minutes before the hour at which the party usually sepa- 
rated for the night, Lord Grange requested to speak with 
Mr. Dillon in his library. With what passed the rest of 
the guests remained unacquainted, but Henry Dillon ap- 


and the day went over with cheerful serenity. 


no more that night; and next morning, long be- 
ed for breakfast, his carriage was 


peared 
tore the party assembl 
| 
| 


rolling with bim rapidly towards London. 


Him we shall henceforth follow nearly to the end of 
the tale; but we must, io the first instance, turn back to 
mark what was passing in his bosom, when he sought 
his own chamber after the interview with Lord Grange. 
Although his step was firm, and not a word proceeded 
from his lips, a thousand outward signs betrayed what 
was passing within. His cheek was flushed; his brow 
was gathered into a heavy frown; his fine white teeth 
were pressed upon his under lip, till the blood had nearly 
started beneath them; 
bitterness upon the ground, or flashed with hasty passion 
round the 
, showed how fiercely he was moved, and pro- 
violence as the consequence. His valet, 
who was an a serviceable man, clearly 
it something had irritated greatly a violent and 
nd wise ly forbore from saying a word, 
into a chair, and 


splendid staircase which he mounted to his 


taisead Foe 
observing and 
saw t! 
haughty master, a 
Henry 


wrote with angry haste a few hurried lines on a sheet of 


Dillon, however, cust himself 


paper, folded it tm the form of a letter, sealed and ad- 


dressed it to Captain Charles Neville. The moment he 
had done so, however, he paused thoughtfully ; made a 
would have given the note to his servant; 
ply drawing it back as the man was 


it, he tore it into a thousand pieces, 


motion as if he 
and then, sudd 
advancing to take 


anil cast it dow 


“Not” he 


mn the floor, 





exclaimed ; “no! that would be pitiful ; 


that would not be a thousandth part of what I will wreak 
upon him!” and, folding his bands and gnawing his lip, 
he sat with his eye fixed upon vacancy, meditating 
schemes of vengeance for a fancied injury. The thought 
did once cross him, that it might not be Charles Neville 
who had informed Lord Grange of the illegitimacy of his 


and his eye, as it fixed with slow | 


birts—for on that subject hed turned his conversation | 


with the peer. 


asking himself, who else could it be? 


his arrival the n 


But he rejected the doubt instantly; | 
The very day of | 
vatter was made known; and the bright 


prospects and cherished hopes which he, Henry Dillon, | 
] 


iad encouraved, were all blasted in an hour. His mind 
reverted to the days passed by; he remembered that the 


vi 
boyish companions the secret of his unfortunate birth, 


vice of Charles Neville had first made known to his | 


All the vengeful feelingsSwhich that first injury had | 


given birth to were renewed in a moment, and aggravat- 
thousand-fold by the bitter disappointment he now 
was terrible, it amounted 
even unto agony, the longing, burning thirst for revenge, 
his soul, Every other 
passion was swallowed up in that. The unconfirmed 
love, in which interest and ambition had had their share ; 
that ambition itself, which had before seemed, even to 
his own eyes, one of the master passions of his mind ; 
a'l the hopes and aspirations of youth; all the feelings and 
attachments, the joys and the comforts, of which human 
nature is covetous: he was ready to sacrifice all—all, 


ed a 
suffered, It was inte nse, it 


which now took possession of 
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for revenge. 

Ile was like the eastern monarch who, bewildered | 
amongst the sands of the desert, felt thirst, which he had | 
never known before, till it became an anguish worse than 
death; and who, in the agony of those dreadful moments, 
offered crown and dominion, power and pride, unbound- 
ed wealth, and the luxury of an absolute will—all, in 
short, that had constituted his possession and his joy 
before, for one drop of water to cool his arid lip. 

He would have given all for revenge. He was ready 
to sacrifice all; he prepared to hazard all; to risk for- 
tune, fame, the world’s applause, honour, station, life 
itself, for that dark fearful cup. ‘To some men, in such 
a moment of excited passion, the death of him he hated 
would have been sufficient; and, though they might 
have staked all to obtain that satisfaction, they would 
have desired no more. But Dillon’s vengeance took a | 
wider range: his imagination was the slave of his pas- 


with her wild powers of enchantment, a thousand fairy | 
fabrics in a moment, and spread out the wide world of | 
what may be, as matter for aspiration and endeavour. 
And now, in the excitement of that hour, she displayed 
a thousand means, probable, improbable, and impossible, 
for ruining the object of his hatred; for pursuing him, 
step by step, through years of misery, to the brink of the 
grave; for depriving him of honour, and fortune, and 
love, and hope, and life, and wringing the last drop with 
agony from his heart. What, what, he asked himself, is | 
there that a man with large fortune, great talents, and 
varied powers, cannot do, when he determines to use all 
means, to hesitate at no measures, to overleap all obsta- 
cles, to hazard all dangers, to sacrifice all other objects, 
for the one deep, determined purpose of his heart? He 
felt, that in casting from him the fear of death, dishonour, | 
and destruction, with all the apprehensions of this world 
and of the next, he gained a power that submitted him 
be hated to his will; and, sending his servant from him. 
he remained, with his hands clasped over his eyes, medi- 
tating, through the livelong night, the schemes for carry- 
ing his dark purpose into effect. 

From that moment Henry Dillon was a changed being. 
He abandoned all his former pursuits: the senate no 
longer heard the sounds of his eloquent voice; the court 
no longer beheld the graces of his striking person; am- 
bition was forgotten; interest was no longer considered ; 
the choice of his society was marked by what appeared 
to all men a strange and whimsical taste; and his move- 
ments were guided by principles which nobody could 
ascertain. He made no confidant; he trusted alone to 
his own powers; and, bending every energy, both of 
mind and body, to the one great object, he strove only 
and alone for revenge. 

On a bright, sunshiny day, a carriage was driving ra- 
pidly through a little village in Dorsetshire, where a 
great deal of neatness, and even grace, characterised all 
the cottages, though they were cottages still. The whole 
place did not contain a hundred dwellings; and the wall 
of a park flanked it on one side. In the midst stood a 
little inn, or, to call it by its right name, a petty public 
house; and as the carriage was driving by, with many a 
face staring at such an equipage as they seldom saw, the 
master thereof let down the front window, and command- 
ed the postilions to stop. In a moment, the two ser- 
vants who were behind sprang to the door; and, in a 
faint and feeble voice, their master told them that he was 
taken extremely ill, and commanded them to assist him 
into the inn. It contained no 10m in which he could 
be properly accommodated; and, while sitting in the | 
public tap-room, with bis head leaning on his hands, in 
apparently great agony, Henry Dillon desired that a sur- ' 
geon might be sent for. The innkeeper himself ran up | 
to the neighbouring hall, and informed its owner of what 
had just occurred in the village. That owner himself | 
immediately came down, with several of his servants, and 
insisted upon Mr. Dillon being immediately removed to 
his own house. 
He was a man considerably advanced in years, with a 

| 


frank, kindly countenance; but with an habitual quick- 

ness of motion, and of speech, which indicated a hasty | 
disposition. Henry Dillon was removed to the hall; | 
means were taken for giving him immediate relief; and | 
a surgeon, who soon after appeared from a neighbouring | 
town, declared that the gentleman’s illness seemed to | 
proceed from having taken some poisonous substance, 


| e a : = + + ° a 
| though of what nature he could not say. No kindness 


was wanting on the part of the master of the mansion; 
and when he came to visit the patient, after a few hours’ 
sleep had been obtained, Dillon expressed the deepest 
gratitude for his benevolent attention, and begged to 
know the name of him to whom he was so much in- 
debted. 

«“ My name,” replied the old gentleman, after declin- 
ing all thanks,—*“ my name is Sir William Neville.” 

« What!” exclaimed Dillon, with very marked sur 
prise; “surely not the uncle of my old friend and school- 
fellow, Charles Neville?” 

“ The same, my dear sir, the same ;” replied the old 
man. “ But you seem surprised. Did the young dog 


| ever mention me to you 7” 


, 


«“ Frequently—frequently,” replied Dillon; “ but in 


| truth, I expected to see a much older man.” 


He said no more at that moment, but what he had 
said was sufficient ; and Sir William Neville went away 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction towards his nephew, 
without very well knowing why. The apothecary sent 
in a great number of draughts, and Henry Dillon speed- 
ily began to recover from the temporary illness under 
which he bad been suffering. But the medicines of his 
medical attendant had, certainly, no great share therein; 


| fer his valet, by his orders, poured them regularly behind 
| the fire at stated intervals. 


However, Dillon, as we have 
said, recovered rapidly ; and, on the third morning, was 
sitting up, dressing himself to proceed on his journey, 
when a conversation took place between him and his 
valet, which was of some interest. 

“ He is a very fine old man, indeed,” said Dillon, in 
reply to some observation made by his servant: “I never 
was more surprised in my life than when he told me his 
name; for my friend Neville, of the dragoons, 
represented bim as much older, and in his dotage—a 
mere driveller.” 

‘« He is not that at all, sir,” replied the servant ; “for, 
from what I hear in the neighbourhood, he does an 
immense deal of good amongst his tenantry ; so that 
every cottage-garden is quite a little pleasure-ground.” 

“Ay, that is what Neville used to blame him for,” 
replied Dillon. He used to say, that he was fooling 
away his money like a madman; and that he was, in 
short, quite a driveller, as I said before.” 

Henry Dillon spoke very loud; and there was a door 
between the dressing-room in which he sat and the dress- 
ing-room of Sir William Neville. A chink of that door 
was open; and, though Sir William Neville himself had 
long gone forth to ride, yet his old and confidential valet 
was busy in the dressing-room, and could not well avoid 
hearing every word that was said. Dillon took leave of 





| his entertainer at luncheon, ere he proceeded on his jour- 


ney: but, though the baronet was both kind and polite, 
there was a certain testy dryness of manner about him, 
which showed that he was in an irritable mood; and, 
when Dillon sunk back in his carriage, there was a bit- 
ter, but triumphant smile, hanging upon his dark, but 
handsome countenance. 

Just two days after the events we have above noticed, 


| a gay and happy party was assembled at the house of 


Lord Grange, to witness the marriage of his daughter 
Lucy with Captain Charles Neville. Spring had now 
taken the place of winter; the village church was all 
decked with flowers; the villagers were crowding round 
the porch to see sweet Miss Lucy, as they called her, 


' come as a bride to the altar; and in the mansion two 


happy hearts were beating with many a thrilling hope— 
with happiness and love. The boy who had been sent 
to the post town for letters had spurred his horse into 


| double speed, in order to be back in time to see Miss 


Lucy’s wedding; and the bag was put into Lord 
Grange’s hand just at the moment that the party were 
waiting for the carriages to come round to convey them 
to the church. He looked over the letters carelessly, in- 
tending to read none of them till he returned. The 
address of one caught his eve, however, and seemed to 
interest him strongly ; for, casting down the others, he 
hroke it open and read. It was very short, and to the 
following effect : 


“My Lord,—As it has occurred to me, although no- 
thing has been said upon the subject, that your Jord- 
ship’s determination of giving your daughter in mar- 
riage to my nephew may be, in some degree affected by 
the chance of his succeeding to my property, I think it 
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but right to inform you, that it is not my intention to 
Jeave him any part thereof; but, on the contrary, to be- 
queath every thing I possess to my sister’s second son, 
William, Charles’s first cousin. I hope this letter will 
reach you in time to prevent any unpleasant misconcep- 
tions; and have the honour to be, with compliments to 
Miss Lucy, and the rest of your family, your lordship’s 
most obedient servant, 
“ Witttram Nevitye.” 

“In time, and just in time,” said Lord Grange. 
«Captain Neville, will you do me the favour of speak- 
ing with me in my library ?” 

Charles Neville followed him in some surprise; and, 
in an hour afterwards, Lucy Grange was weeping in her 
own chember, and Charles Neville was posting down to 
his uncle’s seat to ascertain the motives of that extraor- 
dinary change which had blasted all his expected hap- 
piness, at the very moment of its accomplishment. As 
his carriage drove up to the house, he saw the win- 
dows half shut; and he was met in the hall, before he 
could ask any questions, by his aunt’s husband, the 
father of the youth who was to be a gainer by his loss. 

« Probably you have come, Captain Neville,” said Sir 
John Stanmore, “ to endeavour to alter your uncle’s de- 
termination on a point which I feel must be very painful 
to you! Your coming, however, is too late to have that 
effect, as your uncle only lived a few hours after signing 
the will, which he sent for me to witness; by which he 
bequeathed to my second son, William, the whole of his 
property, except a few legacies, on conditivn of his 
tuking the name and arms of Neville. I, of course, re- 
present my son, during his absence with his ship; and 
I, together with my uncle’s lawyer, have put my seal 
upon every thing in the house. After the funeral, how- 
ever, we will examine every thing together, and I trust 
sincerely, that we may find something which may con- 
vey even a part of the property to you; as the amount 
of that which seems likely to fall to my son, is, doubtless, 
as much beyond his ambition, as it certainly was beyond 
his expectations.” 

Such words of course, had little effect in soothing the 
mind of Charles Neville, who saw the cup of happiness 
snatched from his lip in a moment; and he returned to 
London with nothing but disappointment and despair. 
He wrote immediately to Lord Grange, informing him of 
the event; and in his letter he pleaded with all the elo- 
quence of love, against the fate which the cold and cal- 
culating father of Lucy Grange had assigned to him and 
her. He showed, that, even without his commission in 
the army, which afforded him a certain prospect of ad- 
vancement, he possessed, independent of any one, eight 
hundred per annum, which, with the fortune that Lord 
Grange had promised to his daughter, would be quite 
sufficient to maintain them in respectability. And he 
urged, that after their long engagement, and deep attach- 
ment to each other, neither could ever forget, or form 
any other union with a prospect of happiness. 

In the meantime, Henry Dillon had not failed to gain 
information of the progreas of his work. He had dili- 
gently read that part of the newspapers which usually 
contains the record of marriages amongst persons who 
pretend to station and respectability; and every day 
when he turned bis eye thither, his heart had beat with 
a feeling of apprehension which he had never felt on 
any other occasion, dreading tbat he should see the mar- 
riage of Charles Neville with Lucy Grange ; fearing that 
one drop of happiness should be poured into that cup 
which he had determined to render bitter. With a 
heated cheek, and a triumphant smile, he at length saw 
a somewhat sneering announcement, that the appre- 
bended marriage had not taken place; and oh! with 
what exultation did he read, that Sir William Neville, 
had died, leaving the whole of his property to his sister’s 


second son, a midshipman in the navy, whom he had | 


never twice beheld in his life. It was all gratification to 
him—it was all triumph! But the cup which he was 
draining so eagerly,—the cup by which he was destroy- 
ing his immortal soul, was like that wherewith the drunk- 
ard destroys the mortal body. Each draught did but 
increase the thirst, which it was drained at first to allay ; 
and the fiery burning of his heart for more, was but 
aggravated by that which was employed to quench it. 
Dillon had found out the hotel at which Captain Ne- 
ville had resided while in London, and he had taken 
means to ascertain the moment of his return. When he 
learned, however, that he had actually arrived, there was 
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a struggle in his heart,—a strife between the eager im- 
petuosity of his desires, and the dark, deliberate purpose 
of giving those desires their utmost gratification. He had 
determined to see Charles Neville; not only that he 
might, in person, witness his sufferings, but that he 
might goad him on along the road to destruction, And 
yet, when the moment came that he was to put this re- 
solve into execution, he felt doubtful of himself; he felt 
that, with all the mastery which he had acquired over 
his detneanour, it would be scarcely possible for him to 
shroud within his own bosom the revengeful hatred, the 
first promptings of which were, to slay his enemy where- 
soever he found him. He paused, and revolved the 
whole in his own mind. But he saw a new triumph, 
even in the very conquest of himself. He felt, that it 
would double the pleasure to plant the blow with his 
own hand, and stir the dagger in the wound; and he 
muttered between his teeth, as he concluded,—* Yes, | 
will go to him—I will condole with him—I will befriend 
him ; and try whetber he will not be idiot enough to for- 
get how he has injured me, or to think that I am fool 
enough not to see and know it.” 

He went, accordingly ; asked for Captain Neville, and 
was admitted. But he paused a moment at the foot of 
the stairs, to recollect all his determinations, to calm 
down every agitation, and to discipline the dark passions 
of bis soul in order to win the complete victory for which 
he panted. Then, with a calm, deliberate step, he mount- 
ed the staircase, and entered the room in which Charles 
Neville sat. He could scarcely restrain the grim, satis- 
fied smile, which convulsed his lip even as he repressed 
it, on beholding the altered appearance of him he hated : 
—the ruddy cheek, turned pale; the eye, grown hag- 
gard and anxious ; the once firm and resolute lip, qui- 
vering with the quick passing of many painful emotions. 
There was a certain degree of negligence, too, about the 
dress, which spoke strongly of pain, and disappointment, 
and anxiety, and distress; and, for the first time, Dillon 
tasted deeply the sweets of revenge, and was resolved 
not to set down the cup till it was drained to the last 
drop. 

Charles Neville rose, and grasped his hand warmly. 
“ This is very kind of you, Dillon ?” he said ; “ very kind 
of you, indeed !” 

« Not at all, my dear Neville,” replied Dillon, calmly ; 
“I heard that you had been suffering, like myself, from 
the caprice of that old man, Lord Grange; and I thought 
that no one was better calculated to console you, than 
one who had undergone the same, and had at length 
shaken off the effect.” 

A long conversation ensued; which ended in Dillon 
giving his advice in regard to Charles Neville’s future 
conduct. “ You have but two things to do,” he said. 
“ At least, were I in your situation, such would be my 
behaviour 
and encouraged your addresses to her, without making 
any stipulation concerning your uncle’s fortune. Are 
you, and the beautiful girl you love, to suffer through 
your whole lives for his injustice? ‘There is no man on 
earth who will not think you perfectly justified in mar- 
rying without his consent, if he now withdraws it. My 
case is very different; for though he at one time sanc- 
tioned my addresses to your fair Lucy’s sister, he with- 
drew his approbation ere I had time to win her regard : 
but with you the matter is straight forward; and if you 
do not pursue your suit to Lucy Grange herself, without 
at all heeding her father, you sacrifice her happiness as 
well as yourown. A thousand to one, after all is over, 
the old man is reconciled to you in a month, and gives 
his second daughter the same sum that he bestows upon 
her elder sister.” 

“TI care little about that,” replicd Charles Neville ; 
“except in one point of view, and that is the dread of 
exposing my beloved girl to those privations and petty 
inconveniences to which she has never been subjected.” 

“Does she love you?” demanded Dillon, with em- 
phasis. 

“T trust so,” answered Neville. “ Nay, I am sure she 
does.” 

“Then fear not!” replied his companion. “She 
will thank you more deeply for making her taste those 
inconveniences, than if you had seated her on a throne. 
But I was going to meet your objection in another way. 
The second object which you ought to have in view, after 
having secured your union with your fair bride, is to in- 
crease your fortune. Thousands of men who attain 
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affluence—nay, the height of fortune, set out in life with 
not the hundredth part of that which you possess. In- 
deed, what you have already, properly placed, would pro- 
duce double that which you now receive: I have myself 
more than doubled my income within the last two years; 
and as soon as ever I find any thing that is perfectly 
safe for investing your money to greater advantage, I 
will let you know; but I will propose nothing to you on 
which I am not willing to risk a much larger sum my- 
self. And, in the meantime, if I can aid you in obtain- 
ing your fair Lucy, command me! I am ready to serve 
you, band and heart !” 

Neville believed him; for he was ono of those who, 
though he had mingled much with the world, had known 
but little of its deceits; his own heart was the pure dia- 
mond, the lustre of which might be dimmed for a mo- 
ment, but could not be permanently sullied ; and, in the 
military career through which he had passed, he had 
made acquaintance with high and noble deeds. He had 
witnessed too many a dark act of blood and cruelty, be- 
yond his power to prevent or remedy ; but he had been 
very little accustomed to scrutinise or contend with that 
peculiar kind of treachery which, as in the present in- 
stance, clothes the most deadly and envenomed enmity 
in the fair and glossy robe of friendship. He believed 
him! and gave himself up to his guidance, not blindly, 
not foolishly ; for any apparent deceit, any proposal of a 
doubtful or dishonourable nature, would either have open- 
ed his eyes at once, or excited suspicions which might 
have proved his safeguard. But he admitted that Lucy 
Grange was his by right, that they were bound to one 
another by every vow which could unite two hearts to- 
gether, except the last at the altar; and that Lord 
Grange had no title to withdraw his consent at such a 
moment, and fur such a cause. Love, too—intense, ar- 
dent love !—pleaded eloquently for the course which 
Dillon suggested. He took means to follow it. There 
was but one voice spoke up in Lucy Grange’s heart—it 
was that of love; and that voice persuaded her, first, that 
her father would soon forgive one disobedient act—the 
first of her whole life,—and next, that let the worst hap- 
pen which could happen, poverty and privation with 
Charles Neville was a thousand times preferable to 
wealth and splendour without him. She was easily 
persuaded ; and quitting her paternal home, she became 
the bride of him she loved, though no flowers strewed 
their pathway to the altar, and no merry bells rang out 
a gratulating peal for the marriage of Lord Grange’s 


daughter. 

As usual, under such circumstance, the marriage was 
performed first in Scotland and next in London; and, 
on the latter occasion, Henry Dillon accompanied Charles 
Neville to the altar. Strange and terrible was the feel- 
ing of joy with which he witnessed every act which 
hurried on the fate that he meditated for his victim. 
Strange and terrible was the satisfaction which he felt 
in witnessing the temporary happiness that shone in 
Charles Neville’s eyes and showed him what an engine 
the deep strong love which reigned in his bosom might 
be made, to work his misery in after days. He felt, as 
he saw their hands united at the altar, as if he had 
thrown a chain for ever round the man he hated. Ima- 
gination ran on into the future, and with minute accu- 
racy depicted all the misery and wretchedness he might 
find means to inflict: all the dark and painful scenes 
through which he might follow out his revenge. And, 
as he strode back from the altar to the vestry, following, 
like the fiend in Paradise, the path of two pure and happy 
beings, he felt as if every footstep were planted, crush- 
ing, upon the heart of Charles Neville. 

The anticipation even, was enough to satisfy him for 
several days; but as soon as ever he could do so with 
propriety, he called upon his victim, at a small house 
which he had taken for his bride, at a short distance from 
London, The scene itself was a pleasant one to his eye, 
He saw Charles Neville and Lucy Grange living in a 
style so different to that in which they were accustomed, 
that he knew the time would come, when Neville would 
find continual sources of pain and discomfort in the pri- 
vations to which he would see Lucy exposed. Still, 
however, they had all the necessaries, if not all the luxu- 
ries of lite; and Dillon began to think they looked too 
happy, and to grow impatient for the quicker progress of 
the misery he schemed. 

Two days after, Charles Neville received a note, in- 
forming him that Dillon had found an opportunity of 
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investing a large sum, in fact, to any amount he chose, 
in a speculation which must prove successful ; the pre- 
sent interest was to be on/y seven per cent., but it was 
supposed that, at the end of two years, a bonus would 
be obtained of at least five-and-twenty per cent. more. 

Neville immediately hastened to town, and had an 
interview with the projector at the house of his pretended 
friend. The scheme was one of the many plausible 
schemes by which thousands have been ruined. Neville 
had some hesitation—some apprehension, indeed; and 
he said he would take a day to consider of the matter, 
making an appointment with the projector, at the house 
of Dillon, for the next morning. Henry Dillon’s brow 
became clouded, even at the delay; but he could not 
oppose it; and he declared that he also would wait till 
Captain Neville had decided. 

When Neville returned home, he found his fair and 
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of the facts, and asking his opinion. While he waited 
with impatience, rumour upon rumour agitated and 
alarmed him; but he resolved not to act without his 


| friend; he thought it would be dishonourable to do so, 


| at least before Dillon could answer. 


The answer came 
by return of post. It was as kind as words could make 
it; expressing, however, great apprehensions of the re- 
sult, and bidding Neville consult with his agent, in whose 
hands, Henry Dillon said, he had left the absolute 
management of all his affairs. 

Charles Neville flew instantly to the house of the 
man of business, and informed him what was the object 
of his coming: the man stared at him with surprise: 
« Lord bless you, sir,” he said, “I sold out all Mr. Dil- 
lon’s shares two days ago, and that was at a loss of nearly 
ten thousand pounds. Since then, the thing has gone 


| down like a waterfall, and I doubt, by this time, the bub- 


beautiful bride sitting with a letter in her hand, gazing | 


fixediy upon it, with a look of deep melancholy ; the first 
sad expressions he had seen upon her countenance since 
she became his wife. Her left hand had fallen listlessly 
by her side; the right, which held the paper, rested on 
her knee, and with her head slightly bent, and the sunny 


ringlets of her chestnut hair falling forward on her soft | 


blooming cheek, she kept her eyes still bent, as I have 
said, upon the letter, though it was evident enough that 
she had long before read its contents, She had never 
looked lovelier ; she had never been dearer; and throw- 
ing his arms round her, her husband tenderly enquired 
what was the matter? 

As areply, she put the letter into his hands; when 
he found it was one from her father, refusing either to 
pardon or to see ber. The momentary grief passed by ; 
hope still raised her voice ; and as the evening went on, 
Lucy and her husband regained their cheerfulness ; but 
still, when Charles Neville locked round at the cottage 
in which they dwelt, when his eye fell upon the cards of 
several noble friends and relations who had called upon 
his wife since their marriage, he experienced more anx- 
iety than he had done before, lest Lucy should feel the 
privations of her situation. He thought, as the evening 
passed, of the tempting offer which had been made him. 
Alt one blow, he would add two-thirds to his income; 
the carriage, which circumstances obliged them to deny 
themselves, might then be kept without any extravagance 
or risk ; and Lucy might appear once more in those cir- 
cles where her sweetness of disposition and high quali- 
ties of mind and heart had made her loved by all the 
good, the noble, and the wise. 

With such feelings, he went to keep his appointment 
at the house of Henry Dillon. ‘The projector there 
showed him a list of those who had taken shares in the 
speculation, and he found amongst them the names of 
all the richest, and many of the cleverest mercantile men 
of the day. He thought there could be no risk; Henry 
Dillon assured him there could be none, and declared 
that, leaving it open to him to take what shares he liked, 
he would himself purchase all that remained. Neville 
hesitated no longer, and invested all but a mere pittance 
in the speculation which was proposed to him. Dillon 
also took shares to the amount of £50,000, and Neville 
went home perfectly satisfied, trusting that he had now 
a fair prospect of placing his beloved wife in a better 
situation. The speculation seemed likely in every re- 
spect to be successful; and though, at first, Lucy bad 
looked grave, yet when she found that, a month after the 
whole had been arranged, her husband had been offered 
a considerable premium for his shares, she too was satis- 
fied. The result of that satisfaction was, that herself and 
her husband, who had set out with the most careful eco- 
nomy, begun to think they might ,ndulge in some little 
extraordinary expenses. . Lucy Grange appeared as a 
bride in society, was courted and esteemed ; one invita- 
tion, which could not well be refused, was succeeded by 
another, and the approaching dividend was calculated 
upon to meet the expenses of the moment. 
Neville looked in the lovely face of his young wife, and 
saw that she was happy, and he also gave himself fully 
up to the joy of possessing her, and of seeing her con- 
tented with her situation. 

The first thing that woke him from his dream, was to 
hear that the shares of the speculation in which he had 
taken a part, had suffered a fall in value; and he instantly 
hurried to Dillon’s house to ask what he ought to do? 
Dillon, he found, had gone down to his seat in North- 
umberland, and he instantly wrote to him, informing him 


. 


Charles | 


ble’s burst.” 

In an agony of mind, such as few can conceive, Ne- 
ville flew to the stock excuange, and found that the bub- 
ble had burst indeed! His shares were not worth a six- 
pence ; and all he had on earth was his captain’s pay 
and a few hundred pounds. The agony of his mind, at 
the moment when this news met his ear, was keen and 
poignant beyond all expression, and was well calculated 
to gratify to the utmost the hatred of his most bitter 
enemy. It did gratify that enemy in a degree, that none 
who have not felt the delight of satisfied revenge can 
know. After the letter of his agent had reached him, 
showing him that all his schemes were successful, though 
at the cost of several thousand pounds, Dillon sat in his 
high and lordly hall, gazing upon the pictures of his 
ancestors, and stimulating himself to the full enjoyment 
of his accomplished vengeance, by dwelling bitterly on 
the offence. “Yes,” he said to himself, as he gazed 
around, “ yes, I am an illegitimate child; there is a bar 
between me and all these noble men who passed through 
life within these walls. The purchase of the dwelling, 
and the land, and the riches, could not give me the birth, 
could bestow on me no true title to call them my ances- 


| tors! It is all true! He said nothing but the truth ; but, 


| nevertheless, he shall be rewarded sufficiently. 


If lam 
a bastard, he is a beggar!” And gazing forth upon 
vacancy, with a well-satisfied smile, he pictured to him- 
self all the minute points of the misery he had caused; 
he saw in the glass of imagination the despair of Charles 
Neville, the wretchedness ¢* Lucy, the evils of penury 


| coming quick upon them; 4, the petty wants, and cares, 


and sorrows of poverty ; the high-minded and the gene- 


| rous hearts reduced to the calculation of sixpences; the 


comparison between past affluence and present need ; 
and there was not one single spot in the dark picture of 
their fate on which his eye did not rest with pleasure. 
Yet, it was not enough ; bis revenge knew no satiety ; 
he eagerly asked his own heart, « What next?” and, for 
a moment, he thought with satisfaction of going at once 
to London, and giving his victim intimation that his ruin 
had been designed, and why. ° His gratification could 
not be complete, he feit, unless Charles Neville knew 
whose was the hand that deait the blow. « When he 
does know it,” Dillon thought, “he will assuredly call 
me out, and then I may have my revenge indeed! I 
may have the pleasure of punishing him sufficiently, 
and seeing how he will meet death, with the knowledge 
that he is leaving his wife to beggary and starvation. 
But, as he thus thought, he paused, and saw that there 
were yet two or three steps to be taken, which might add 
two or three grades of misery more to those which he 


| had already piled upon the head of him he hated. «I 
| know Charles Neville well,” he thought, “and he can 
| never be truly wretched so long as he has honour and 


love to support him; [I must bring upon him disgrace; 
and I must deprive him of the consolation of her affec- 
tion, and then—and then he shall quit the world, if he 
so pleases.” 

His plan had never been completely formed ; for his 


| purposes and their accomplishment increased step by 


step, and he remained one day longer in the country in 
order to trace out his scheme more completely. He then 
hastened to London, and his first visit was to the house 
on which he had brought calamity. The faces of Charles 
and Lucy Neviile expressed all that he could have wished. 
Corroding care, the searing and withering touch of sud- 
den and unexpected misfortune, the haggard eye of anx- 
ious and painful expectation, ali were there, showing 
him how his vengeance worked. When he arrived, 





there was with them a little man, much older in appear- 
ance than in reality, whom Neville introduced to him as 
their mutual schoolfellow, Mr. Graham, now a solicitor, 
And, for a time, Dillon imagined that he might have 
come to press the bankrupt Neville in regard to some 
debt ; but be soon learned that Graham’s object had been 
to offer his services to Neville in arranging his affairs; 
and he discovered also, that the little lawyer was an old 
acquaintance of Mrs. Neville’s. From that moment, 
Dillon treated him with a degree of haughtiness which 
soon induced him to take his hat and depart. Graham 
paused a moment after the door was shut upon him, as 
if doubtful whether be should not turn back to say some- 
thing more; but the moment after, he walked on again, 
and Dillon proceeded to condole with Neville on the 
terrible loss they had mutually sustained. 

“There is but one way of retrieving, Neville,” he 
said, as soon as Lucy had left them, “ and by that means, 
I understand from my agent, you may speedily recover 
a large part of that which you have lost by the risk of a 
meie insignificant sum.” 

“ But I have no sum to risk, Dillon,” replied Neville ; 
“Tam utterly ruined; I cannot command three hundred 
pounds at this moment.” 

«“ But I ean,” replied Dillon, assuming a frank tone; 
“bat I can; and while I have the means, you may com- 
mand them.” 

He then went on to explain to his victim, that in those 
fluctuating times, large fortunes might be made by specu- 
lations in the funds; and he offered to advance for his 
friend five thousand pounds, to enable him to pursue 
that species of gambling. The mind of Charles Neville, 
however, revolted from the very thought. He pointed 
out, that he knew nothing of such transactions; and he 
expressed his determination of retiiing with Lucy into 
some remote part of the country, and living upon the 
little that they had, till a renewal of the war called him 
again into active service. Dillon, however, adhered to 
his advice, and pursued it by a thousand arguments. 
As to carrying on the business at the stock exchange, 
he said, neither of them could, of course, do that; but 
his agent would manage the whole, under their dire ‘tion. 
He himself possessed means of obtaining secret informa- 
tion, he declared, which would enable them to take ad- 
vantage of the fluctuations of the market. And, to put 
his friend’s mind quite at ease, he said he would advance 
the five thousand pounds upon condition of its being 
repaid to him, if they were successful, within a certain 
time; but if not, the debt to be cancelled altogether. 

Neville’s sense of honour would not, of course, per- 
mit him, to take advantage of this proposal; but it had 
the effect which Dillon intended. It induced him to 
listen to his pretended friend’s scheme, and ultimately 
to take part in it, borrowing absolutely the five thousand 
pounds. He declared, however, that he was perfectly 
incompetent to manage the transaction; and Dillon, 
willingly on bis part, undertook to arrange the whole. 
A number of meetings and conferences were necessary ; 
and, on several of those occasions, Dillon found the 
same Mr. Graham at the house of Captain Neville. 
The presence of the little lawyer displeased him, and he 
treated him with a degree of haughty rudeness, which, 
though the man of law bore it with all patience, called a 
remonstrance from Neville himself. 

“T have my reasons!” replied Dillon, abruptly ; and 
that very reply, though spoken on the spur of the mo- 
ment, suggested to his mind a scheme for consummating 
the last act of his revenge. 

When all was completed, an interval occurred, during 
which Charles Neville heard little or nothing of the fur- 
ther proceedings of his friend, and his time passed in 
very anxious expectation ; whilst several of his creditors, 
judging from his altered style of living that he was a 
falling man, with the ordinary charity of the human 
race, pressed eagerly for payment. At length, one day 
his friend informed him, that there was to be a meeting 
at his house in the country, about thirty miles from Lon- 
don, of various influential persons, one of whom, he 
thought, was likely to obtain for Neville one of those 
appointments on the staff at home, which would put him, 
for the time, at ease. He invited him, therefore, warmly, 
to come down with his wife; adding, that as there was 
to be a fancy ball in the evening, he bad better bring his 
regimental uniform. 

Lucy refused to go, but insisted upon her husband’s 
doing so; and the day passed over with Charles Neville 
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in the happiness of renewed hope, for the personage to 
whom Dillon had alluded, who was well aware of the 
young officer’s high talents in his profession, took much 
notice of him during the whole day, conversed with him 
over his future prospects, and taught him to expect as- 
sistance and support. ‘T'wice, during the course of that 
day, however, Neville caught the eye of Dillon resting 
upon bim with an expression which startled and surprised 
him. But it created no suspicion; for how could he 
suspect a man who showed nothing but the strongest 
desire to aid and befriend him? ‘The ball, which fol- 
lowed, was as splendid as wealth and taste could make 
jt; and the amusements were protracted almost till 
daylight. 

The morning, in fact, was gray in the sky, when one 
of the servants sought out Captain Neville, and placed 
anote in his hand, which, he said, had been brought, 
that moment, by a messenger in great haste from Lon- 
don. It was written in a strange hand, but purported to 
come from a physician, and went to inform him that his 
wife had been taken suddenly ill in the night, and that 
if be wished to see her alive, he must hasten back with 
all speed. Neville’s cheek turned deadly pale at the 
news; and Dillon, who was standing near, demanded 
eagerly what was the matter. As soon as he was told, 
he insisted upon horses being sent for; and Charles Ne- 
ville, in an agony of mind, posted back to London, pass- 
ing through the city in his way to his own dwelling. The 
postilion stopped once near the Mansion House, on ac- 
count of something that had gone wrong with his horses ; 
and Neville remarked, that several people came up and 
asked what was the matter. A servant of Dillon’s, who 
had come to town with the carriage by his master’s 
orders, made some reply, which Neville did not attend 
to; but putting his head out of the window, ordered the 
man to drive on as fast as possible. In this he was 
obeyed; and in three quarters of an hour more he was 
at the door of his own house. 

“ How is your mistress ?” was his first question to the 
servant who admitted him. 

“ Quite well, sir,” replicd the woman, with some ap- 
pearance of surprise. He hurried into the breakfast- 
room; but there sat Lucy, paler, indeed, than in former 
days, but as well as she had been when he left her. 

He had evidently been imposed upon; and he was 
conversing with his fair wife over the motives which 
could lead any one to practise so cruel a jest upon him, 
when the servant announced, that a strange gentleman 
wished to speak with him; and Neville was arrested for 
a debt which he had no means of paying, and was con- 
veyed to one of those abodes of misery which our laws 
assign equally to misfortune and to guilt. 

The heart of Charles Neville felt as if it would have 
broken: but Lucy shed no tear, and uttered no murmur. 
On the contrary, placed by her husband’s side, in the 
miserable vehicle which was brought to convey him to a 
prison, she still spoke words of hope and comfort; and, 
ere they reached the wretched place in which many of 
their future hours seemed destined to be spent, she had, 
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by her sweet fortitude, contrived to restore her busband 
to some degree of calmness. By the time they had | 
reached the lock-up house, as it was called, the bailiff 
had informed his prisoner, that if he could obtain bail | 
for his appearance, he might speedily be set at liberty. 
He accordingly wrote immediately to his friend Dillon; 
but, daring the whole of that day and the next morning, 
he received no answer, 

Towards night, Dillon made his appearance. He de- 
scended from his carriage, at the door, with a slow and 
stately air, which Neville remarked from the window; 
and, entering the room, looked round with a cold and 
supercilious smile, The first impulse of Neville was to 
tender his hand; but Dillon did not take it; and the 
blood rushed up into Captain Neville’s cheek, with a 

‘feeling of indignation in his bosom which seemed to 
take away his breath. 

“Tam very sorry, sir,” said Dillon—before the other 
) had recovered himself sufficiently to speak—* that I can- 
‘hot become your bail, as you propose; but I made a 
vow, long ago, never to be bail for any one. You seem 
comfartably lodged here,” he continued, in the same tone, 
) fixing his eye upon the door into the other room, through 

» which Lucy had retreated just as he entered, 
| “So comfortably lodged, sir,” replied Neville, with a 
quivering lip, and flashing eye, “so comfortably lodged, 
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that I have a great desire of being alone: and if you do 


«< 


some 


not find your way out by the stairs, I may find a way 
for you by the window.” 


“ You forget, my good friend,” replied Dillon, calmly, | 


“that there are bars upon the windows in your present 


abode.” 


“Then I must hurry your departure by the door,” 


said Neville, advancing upon him; but at that moment 
Lucy darted forth from the inner room, and threw her 
arms round her husband. “Charles! Charles, forbear !” 
she exclaimed. “Mr. Dillon must either be mad, or 
acting under some false impression.” 

«“ Not at all mad, madam,” replied Dillon, walking 


coolly towards the door, “ nor acting under any wrong | 


impression. You will, probably, console yourself and 
your husband by thinking the commander-in-chief mad, 
when you find that he has dismissed Captain Neville 
from his majesty’s service; but all I have to say is this, 
that when an officer enters into a base conspiracy for 
stock-jobbing purposes, and passing tirough the town 
in uniform, makes use of the regimentals of his maiesty’s 
service for the purpose of spreading false reports, to cause 
a fall in the funds, he can but expect one result.” 

“ Liar and villain!” burst forth Neville; “ who knows 
so well as you do that every word you speak is false ?” 

“TI know them to be true, sir,” replied Dillon; do 
you think to deceive me by the trumped up story of a 
forged letter?’ Pray, let him go, madam! _ I intend to 
do him one honour, in memory of our former friendship, 
which is, if ever he get out of such walls as these, to 
punish him for the deceits he has practised upon me, 
in the manner usually employed by gentlemen ; though, 
perhaps, the brave Captain Neville may be inclined to 
shrink the encounter, upon the pretence that I am not 
his equal, having the misfortune to be, as I doubt not be 
has taken full care to inform you, madam, an illegitimate 
son.” Ashe pronounced the last words, he raised bis 
voice, and all the demoniacal passions which he had so 
long nourished secretly in his bosom, flashed forth upon 
his dark but splendid countenance, like lightning burst- 
ing from a thunder-cloud. 

Charles Neville gazed at him for a moment in stupe- 
fied astonishment, scarcely able to conceive what he 
meant; and, before he had sufliciently recovered himself 
to make any enquiries, Dillon had quitted the room, and 
was descending the stairs towards his carriage. For 
several minutes after he was gone, his victim stood in 
the midst of that miserable chamber, with his whole 
senses bewildered by the variety of contending emotions 
which that brief interview had called up in his bosom. 
Rage and indignation struggled with agony and despair ; 
but, at length, the more potent passions overcame the 
more fierce and evanescent ones. He saw that he was 
ruined ; that not only in fortune was he a bankrupt, bat 
that, by the cunning scheme of a fiend-like enemy, his 
honour and his reputation, too, were lost; that all was 
gone; every thing that made life valuable, except the 
love of the one true devoted being, who stood gazing 
upon his pale and haggard countenance with the un- 
changed look of deep affection only rendered more in- 
tense by care, and sorrow, and anxiety. 

«© What does he mean?” said Lucy at length, “« how 
have you offended him, Charles? Your ruin, depend 
upon it, is his doing. I have always doubted him; I 
have always feared that he had some evil purpose in the 
schemes he had suggested to you. I have seen it in the 
curl of bis lip and the flash of his eye, when you did 
not know that he was looking on you. But I knew not 
that you had ever given him any cause to hate you.” 

“Nor have I, my Lucy,” replied Neville, “nor have 


I. But once, when we were schoolboys together, and | 


he was ill-treating poor Graham, I divulged what I had 
heard while living near his father in Northumberland, 
that he was a natural son. I had forgotten all about it 
long ago, till his words just now, about his illegitimacy, 
brought it all back to my mind. But let us think no 
more of the villain, Lucy,” he said, casting his arms 


round her; “let us think, my bright, my beautiful, my | 


beloved, let us think of our present situation. Lucy, I 
am ruined and undone. By some villanous scheme, 
doubtless, of the scoundrel who has just quitted us, I am 
not only a beggar, but I may be made to appear, in the 


eyes of my friends and my profession, a criminal also. | 


There is no chance, there is no hope left, nothing re- 
mains for Charles Neville but to lie down on yon bed, 
and die! Lucy,” he added, holding her at a little dis- 
tance from him, and gazing earnestly in her face; “ Lucy, 
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took you from a happy home to bring you to 
misery, to want, and to disgrace! Blessings on yey 
dear gitl; smile not so, and shake your head ; it is | ut 
too true. Not yet three months you have been my wife, 
and what must I now do ?—I must send you back again 
to the home from which I took you. Go, my Lucy, go! 
Cast yourself at your father’s feet, implore his forgive- 
ness, tell him, that never yet was filial disobedience so 
severely punished ; beseech him to take you again to his 
bosom, and only to let you recall Charles Neville when 
death shall have ended his being and his misery.” 

Lucy again smiled and shook head. «No, 
Charles,” she said, “no. If no earthly thing could 
have torn me from you in prosperity, adversity but links 
my fate to yours more firmly. I can die with you, 
Charles, but never leave you. And yet,” she continued, 
while a bright light came up into her beautiful eyes, 
“and yetI will leave you—yet I will go to my father! 
But it shall not be to plead for myself: it shall be to 
plead for Charles Neville. Nay, hear me, Charles; look 
not so hopeless. I, too, might hope little from my father’s 
affection when his pride is offended; but I build my 
hopes upon his pride. i will beseech him to come forth 
and support us in our hour of necessity ; I will beseech 
him not to let Lord Grange’s daughter starve in prison; 
I will beseech him not to let Lord Grange’s son-in-law 
be condemned unheard ! 


her 


Nay, Charles, I know what 
you would say ; that life, wealth, every thing, are nothing 
worth without honour; but, Charles, your honour is pure, 
and it behoves vou to make every exertion to defend it ! 
Charles, you must not, you dare not talk of dying,” she 
continued, with ali the fire of a noble enthusiastic spirit 
flushing from her countenanc>. 
not, you dare not talk of dying, 
remains upon your name. 


«“ Charles, you must 
while an unjust stain 
Nay, nay,” she continued, 
“trust to my schemes now, trust to your Lucy, and [ 
doubt not, ere two days be over, to bring you some cum- 
fort. At all events, Charles, I think I can make your 
honour and integrity apparent; for something—a pre- 
sentiment it must have been—made me keep that bad 
man, Dillon’s, letter of invitation to you, in which you 
are expressly requested to come in your uniform. With 
it, too, is the letter which caused you to hurry so sud- 
denly back; and I have a suspicion that, though the 
latter is written in a feigned hand, yet minute examina- 
tion might prove they both came from the same person.” 

The words of Lucy came to Charles Neville like a 
gleam of light to a benighteJ and tempest-beaten travel- 
He consented at once that she should go, and di- 
vided with her the small sum that they had left, in order 
to put her plan into execution. , 

“In two days’ time, Charles,” 


ler. 


she said, «| will be 
back again; and you promise me, by all the mutual love 
that we bear each other, not to give w ay in any degree 
to despair till you see me again.” 

“T will do my best, Lucy,” he replied ; «I will do my 
best. Sweet, beloved girl, who would not struggle on 
for life and hope with the love of such a being as you 
are, to Jight them on their way !”’ : 

They parted ; and for a short time—a very short time 
—the hopes which Lucy’s words had inspired, continued 
to give a degree of comfort to Charle~ Neville; but, as 
the hours went by, and he sat in solitude and in silence 
in the low and wretched room, with its barred windows 
and smoky walls, without any occupation but his own 
sad thoughts, the gloom deepened round him ; more and 
more painful became his imaginings; every picture of 
misery and distress that fancy could conjure up thronged 
the apartment; and, could the eye of Henry Dillon have 
seen him at that moment, with the anguish that wrung 
his heart traced in distinct lines upon his countenance, 
he surely would have felt that vengeance had done 
enough. But he had prepared yet more. As he had 
gone on, his appetite for the same inebriating draught 
had been increased; the caution with which he had set 
out, too, had been abandoned. Instead of wishing to 
conceal his purposes and their motive, he now desired 
that Charles Neville should know that it was his hand 
that had struck the blow, and what had called it down. 
He had taken means to learn, as far as possible, all that 
had occurred in the house where Neville was confined. 
Nobody passed in and out without being watched by his 
agents ; all the servants of the house were bribed to tell 
all that passed. Like every passion, pampered to a cer- 
tain degree, revenge had becoine his master instead of 
his slave, and was growing into a reckless and frensied 
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state of excitement, to which the sight of Charles Ne- 
ville, suffering under his lash, had but contributed fresh 
fire and eagerness. 

In the meanwhile, Neville remained watching the 
heavy hours, and counting every minute as it flew, in 
hopes of Lucy’s return. The second day went by, and 
Charles Neville watched the sound of every carriage 
that came near, listened for the opening door, marked 
each step upon the stair, but still Lucy came not; and 
the day went down into night. At length, the heavy 
fuotfall of the bailiff was heard ascending towards his 
chamber, aud the man entered, and put a note into his 
hand. 

“There, sir,’ he said, “the debt is paid; and if I 
might advise you, you'd take yourself off as fast as pos- 
sible; for, as far as I can hear, you are likely to get into 
a worse place than this.” 

Neville gazed upon the man in some surprise; but he 
saw the handwriting of Henry Dillon upon the note, 
and tore it open before he answered. The writing was 
steady and clear; but to Neville, who knew nothing or 
but little of all that had been passing in Dillon’s mind, 
the style seemed that of a madman. 

‘| have paid your debt, sir,” so it ran, “and have set 
you free; but neither from regard towards you, nor con- 
sideration of your happiness. When you took the pains 
of informing Lord Grange that I was an illegitimate son, 
and thus broke off my proposed marriage with your fair 
wife’s sister, you, perhaps, did me a favour, at least, if 
her conduct had proved in the end the same as that of 
your admirable lady. My purpose in freeing you from 
the durance of which she is taking advantage, is to give 
you an opportunity of satisfying yourself with your own 
eyes as to what is her conduct; and to show you that, 
while you imagine her safe at her father’s seat, she is 
passing her time with your excellent companion, Mr. 
understand, the kind friend of 
her youth. To conclude all matters existing between 
us, I have only further to say, that if you still consider 
yourself injured by me, as you expressed yourself when 
last we met, I am willing immediately to waive all con. 
sideration of the disgraceful position in which you stand 
with society, and afford you the same satisfaction which 
I would give to a man of honour.” 

In the mad eagerness of his thirst for revenge, Dillon 
had overshot the mark: up to this point he had found 
means of wringing and torturing the heart of his victim ; 
but, in regard to Lucy, love rendered that heart invul- 
nerable. No look of doubt, no expression of suspicion 
followed the perusal of that letter; a calm proud smile 
of thorough scorn was all that it produced. 

“ He is a fool as well as a villain,” muttered Neville, 
“and he has now exposed to me the whole of his base 
and angenerous conduct; but I will go to Graham him- 
self, and lay the letter before him. Had I followed his 
advice, and accepted his assistance, I should have escaped 
from the fangs of this viper, against whom he warned 
me long ago. Let all the few things I have here,” he 
continued, turning to the bailiff, “be carried to my 
house; and if Mrs. Neville comes to-night, inform her 
Now, what have I to pay 


Graham, who has been, | 


that I have returned home. 
you?” 

The exorbitant fees were soon discharged, and Ne- 
ville set out on foot, taking his way first to the chambers 
of the young lawyer, Mr. Graham. The servant who 
came to the door informed him that Mr. Graham was 
very busy, and had given orders to be disturbed for no 
one. Did a doubt arise in the mind of Charles Neville? 
No! nota shadow. “Give your master that card,” he 
said; “and tell him that a gentleman wishes to speak 
with hit for a few minutes. I will wait here.” 

The servant left him at the door; and, proceeding 
along the passage, entered a room beyond. A moment 
after, the voice of Mr. Graham was heard speaking; 
and then an exclamation in a tone which made Neville’s 
heart beat high. It was the voice of his wife; and Ne- 
ville gazed forward, clong the passage. The instant 
after, the half open door was thrown wide, and Lucy, 
darting forth, cast herself into her husband’s arms. 

«Oh, Charles!” she exclaimed, “I shall not easily 
forgive the person who has anticipated me in setting you 
free: ten minutes more would have brought me to you.” 
Lucy had been followed, more slowly, by Mr. Graham, 
who grasped Neville’s hand warmly, and, with a look of 
satisfaction which admitted no mistake—“ We are too 
ate,” he said, “ we are too late! And yet, I trust that 
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we have some happy news in store, which you have not 
yet heard. But let us come into this other room, Ne- 
ville, for there are too many people in there ;” and he 
pointed to the room from which he and Mrs. Neville 
had come. 

“Do I know them?” said Neville. 

“ All of them but my clerk, I believe,” replied Gra- 
ham. “There is my good Lord Grange, and your fair 
sister-in-law, and Sir John Stanmore.” 

“TI bad better meet them all at once,” replied Neville ; 
“T have been betrayed by a villain, and I have the proof 
of his villany under his own hand. But I have done 
nothing that should make me ashamed or afraid to meet 
any man on earth. Read that, Graham;’’ and he put 
Henry Dillon’s letter into his friend’s hand. 

« Come, Charles! come then !” said Lucy ; “ not only 
our fortunes, but my father’s ideas, are very much chang- 
ed since I left you.” 

At that moment Lord Grange appeared at the door, 
and welcomed Charles Neville as his son, adding a few 
words of dignified rebuke for his stolen marriage; but it 
was reserved for another to explain what had caused so 
complete a change in the worthy nobleman’s views. It 
was neither the tears nor the persuasions of Lucy, for 
she had not seen her father till that night. From the 
place where her husband was confined, she had gone to 
the house of Mr, Graham—who was her father’s agent, 
it must be remembered—for the purpose of beseeching 
him to take steps to clear her husband’s honour of the im- 
putation cast upon it, waile she hurried down to her fa- 
ther’s seat, in order to entreat his forgiveness and pro- 
tection. She found, however, that Mr. Graham had late- 
ly married a lady considerably older than himself, who 
had been her own governess ; and that he was upon the 
very eve of setting out for the country-house of Lord 
Grange ; sent for thither, it appeared, on business of great 
importance. He besought Lucy to entrust the advocacy 
of her cause with her father to him, and to remain with 
his wife, whom she both loved and reverenced, doing 
what she could herself in London to clear her husband’s 
character of all imputation, during his absence. 

Lucy had Jost no time, and bursting forth in a new 
character, had shown that, however sweet and gentle in 
moments where nothing was required at her hands but 


| soothing kindness or calm fortitude, she possessed powers 














and energies of a more commanding kind, ever ready to 
act in the service of those she loved. She had in person 
proceeded te the commander-in-chief; she had obtained 
an audience of him; she had persuaded him to investi- 
gate all accusations against her husband far more fully 
than he had done; and, in a second audience which she 
obtained, she proved to him, both from the two letters 
which she had kept, and from the information given by 
one of Dillon’s servants, who had accompanied her hus- 
band to town, that he was perfectly innocent of all share 
in the transaction in which he had been represented to 
be the principal actor. She left her husband’s character 
cleared beyond a doubt; but the servant, who had been 
sent for by the commander-in-chief to elucidate the busi- 
ness in regard to Neville, conveyed to his master, Dillon, 
full information of the efforts which Lucy was making, 
and of the place of her temporary abode. 

Dillon had instantly taken advantage of these tidings 


| to serve for his own purpose, as we have already seen ; 


but, in the meanwhile, Mr. Graham himseif had proceed- 
ed to the seat of Lord Grange, and had found him, at the 
very moment of his arrival, in conference with Sir John 
Stanmore. That gentleman was in deep mourning, but 
not for Sir William Neville; it was for his own second son, 
to whom Sir William bad left the whole of his property. 
That son bad died on his passage home from India, where 
he had been with the fieet under Admiral ———. And 
as his death had taken place exactly one day previous to 
that of Sir William Neville, the will which the latter had 
made in his favour was of no effect, and the whole pro- 
perty fell to the heir-at-law. The heir-at-law was Charles 
Neville; and Sir John Stanmore, knowing that he had 
married one of Lord Grange’s daughters, had come over 
instantly to enquire where he was to be found, and to en- 
ter into the arrangements which were the necessary re- 
sults of such an occurrence. 

Thus the news which met Charles Neville on all sides 
was joyful; and be saw himself at once restored to for- 
tune and to honor. Many explanations ensued ; and in 
the course of them, Sir John Stanmore was made ac- 





quainted with the facts regarding Henry Dillon, He 








seemed struck and surprised; and then communicated to 
Captain Neville so much of what had taken place be. 
tween Dillon and Sir William Neville (which he had 
learned from the old valet of the latter,) as fully to ex. 
pose the first step of that systematic revenge of which 
Neville bad been made the victim. 

Mr. Graham, in the mean time, had retained the let. 
ter which Dillon had that night sent to Neville, obsery. 
ing with a dry smile, when Neville asked him to show 
it to Sir John Stanmore, “ That, as there were a great 
many charges against himself in it, and a Jawyer had al. 
ways enough of that kind of thing to bear, he begged 
leave not to make it more public than necessary.” Thus 
ended in smiles, amongst the family of Lord Grange, 
that which might have ended in tears. But we must 
change the scene, and pursue to its conclusion our bis. 
tory, as far as it relates to the principal person concerned, 

On the morning which followed the day, the passing 
of which we have just described, Henry Dillon sat down 
to breakfast, about nine o’clock. Splendour surrounded 
him on every side; luxury was apparent in all the ar. 
rangements of his house and table; but his countenance, 
once so strikingly handsome, was now seamed and chan- 
neled by many a premature furrow—the dark characters 
with which violent passions brand the badge of servitude 
upon those who become their slaves. 

A number of newspapers were scattered on the table, 
but for some time he took none of them up; and, while 
he mechanically poured his coffee into his cup, his eye 
was fixed with an intense but sightless gaze on the dusty 
trees in the square before his house, and his mind tried 
hard to conjure up a picture of all the misery which 
Charles Neville bad suffered during the night before, 
Whether it was that he felt that his plans had not been 
calculated with their usual cunning, or whether it was 
that the news of Lucy’s successful efforts with the com- 
mander-in-chief showed him that his power of inflicting 
evil was failing, or whether his overstrained mind was 
no longer fully under his own control,—fancy, for the 
first time, refused to fill up the dark outline of the scene 
on which he would fain have gazed: and he felt that he 
had done all on earth to render his victim wretched, 
without, perhaps, having effected his purpose. 

To relieve his mind, which he felt to be wandering 
somewhat unsteadily, he was trying to direct his thoughts 
to something else, when a loud knock at the street-door 
announced a coming visiter; and he took up one of the 
newspapers, to conceal the wandering and abstracted 
state of his ideas—thinking, as he did so, “ Some fool 
upon parliamentary business, I suppose, who will go and 
report that I am mad, if he finds me staring out of the 
window in this way.” The first paragraph his eye light- 
ed upon, concerned himself and Captain Neville; and, 
before the servant had announced that a strange gentle- 
man wished to speak with him, and had shown bim in, 
Dillon had gathered that a true statement of many paris 
of his conduct was already before the public. The stran- 
ger was a military man, whom Dillon had never seen be- 
fore; and he instantly exclaimed, with a smile of satis 
faction, “ You come from Captain Neville, I suppose !” 

“No, sir,” replied the stranger, “1 come from Mr. 
Graham, who has charged me to deliver you this note, 
and to bear him your answer.” 

“From Mr. Graham! from Mr. Graham !” exclaimed 
Dillon ; and, tearing open the letter, he read as follows:— 

« Sir,— When I saw Captain Neville last night, upon 
his having succeeded to the property of his late uncle, 
Sir William Neville, in default of Lieutenant William 
Neville Stanmore, who died at sea on the twenty-fourth 
of March last past, your letter of last night, to Captain 
Neville, was put into my hands. In consequence, | beg 
leave to inform you, that it was not Captain Neville, but 
myself, who informed my client, Lord Grange, of the il- 
legitimacy of your birth ; which I was not only justified 
in doing, but bound to do. Your letter goes on to insult 
me in a manner which, of course, you do not expect me 
to pass over unnoticed; and, therefore, I have to demand 
immediate satisfaction, of that kind which one gentieman 
owes to another. J have the honour of informing you, st 
the same time, that measures have been taken for et- 
posing completely your conduct towards Captain Ne 
ville; but, of course, that matter is perfectly distinct from 





the language you have thought proper to use towards 
myself, and I trust that there may be no delay in makin; 
the necessary arrangements for our mecting.” | 

Dillon read the letter, and put his hand twice to bill 
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temples. Then rising, he bowed his head to the stran- 
ger, saying, “ You shall have an answer immediately ;” 
and quilted the room. 

Mr. Graham’s friend took up the newspaper, and read 
or about five minutes, when he was startled by the loud 
ringing report of @ pistol-shot. It was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the sound of people running about ; and, per- 
ceiving that something was the matter, he opened the 
door of the breakfast-room, and went out into the hall. 
Opposite was the open door of a splendid library : several 
servants were to be seen within ; and, advancing into the 
midst of them, the stranger found Henry Dillon lying on 
the floor, and weltering in the blood shed by his own 
hand. 





—>— 
LOVE. 


There was pageant and revelry in the city of Pampe- 
luna. There was splendour and glitter in the court, and 
the streets, and the churches. The air resounded with 
acclamations ; the porches and the porticoes were throng- 
ed with a merry population in their holiday array ; and 
the buz of many voices, in eager conversation, rose above 
the crowd that swayed hither and thither, in the squares 
and open spaces. The bells of all the churches rang out; 
and eye and ear were told, by every sight and every 
sound, that it was a high festival in the ancient capitel 
of Navarre. 

To the monarch of that small mountain state, the am- 
bassadors from France led, on that day, a beautiful and 
long-sought bride; and every eye, in court and city, rais- 
ed the eager lid to gaze upon the future queen as she ad- 
vanced. Every eye, in court and city, however, after 
having gazed on the proud beauty, and marked the fea- 
tures which might well become a prince’s bride, turned 
with feelings of deeper satisfaction to the countenance 
of their own native princess; and found in its calm 
bright sweetness a loveliness more harmonious to their 
hearts—a beauty of gentler promises and more endear- 
ing aspect. 

“ Handsome indeed she is!” exclaimed every one who 
gazed on Isabel of Valois; « handsome indeed she is, but 
not so beautiful as our own princess.” 

With equal interest, but very different feelings, Blanche 
of Navarre also gazed upon her brother’s bride, as Isabel 
advanced through the hails of that palace where Blanche 
herself had so long dwelt, the first woman in the land. 
But with no envious thought did she thus gaze—with no 
feeling of malice towards her who was destined at once 
to take upon herself the first place in that realm. But it 
was with feelings of keen, intense anxiety for a brother’s 
happiness ; with thoughts, too, of some apprehension for 
her own future fate. 
to rule in the house of her ancestors; her word was no 
longer to be law amongst the courtiers of her brother; her 
will was no longer to be the only guide of all her actior:s: 
her fate, her time, her comfort, were no longer to be de- 
cided by her own voice: for into the halls of her infancy 
had come a being, upon whose will the happiness of al- 
most every moment must depend; upon whose virtue, 
tenderness, and generosity, the peace and quiet passing 
of her future years could alone be founded. 

She gazed, then, upon the beautiful bride, and saw 
that she was lovely. She was willing, she was anxious, 
in that loveliness of feature and of form, to see the love- 
liness of spirit and of heart; she was willing to believe, 
that in that dark liquid eye shone forth the virtues of a 
noble race ; she was willing to believe, in that arching lip 
was pictured the high and dignified mind within. But 
yet, she could not but feel that there was a flashing 
brightness in the glance as it roamed around, marking 
with unshrinking firmness each gazing face of the crowd- 
ed court, and noting with quick accuracy every one of 
those empty ornaments and trifling embellishments, on 
which the calm and unoccupied spirit may rest in a mo- 
ment of idleness, but which, in a moment of agitation 
and emotion, are, to the feeling and the sensitive heart, 
but as bubbles on the waves to the mariner in the tem- 
pest. She could not but feel, that on that lovely lip sat a 
haughty and a scornful curl—firm, proud, determined ; 
all unlike the quivering diffidence which Blanche had 
pictured to her fancy, in the timid bride seeking her 
strange husband’s court. 

No timidity, indeed, was there ; and so proud was the 
carriage, so scornful was the air, that Blanche of Na- 
varre, as she saw the future queen advance to meet her 


Blanche of Navarre was no longer | 








promised husband, felt her heart beat quick, lest she | 
should see her brother treated with indignity by the bride | 
whose hand had already been dearly purchased. But | 
no! she met him with smiles, she received his welcome 
with grace; and Blanche’s heart grew calm, in the hope 
that her fears misled her in her interpretation of the fair 
stranger’s demeanour. 

The first object of all attention was, of course, the 
princess herself ; but in the train of Isabel of Valois, and 
amongst all the gay and glittering cavaliers, of which it 
was composed, appeared one who, in form and feature, 
carriage aad apparel, stood forth without compare in all 
the court, either of Navarre or France. Francis, Count 
of Foix, was the name the ambassador gave him, as he 
intruduced him to the Navarrese king; and, although 
the eye of Blanche had before marked with wonder, not 
unmixed with admiration, the appearance of that prince- 
ly noble, no sooner was he named than her brow slightly 
contracted, her fair lip lost its smile, and she bowed with 
cold and stately haughtiness as he advanced and was pre- | 
sented to herself. The count was not abashed, but main- | 
tained himself with graceful ease ; and there was some- | 
thing in his whole demeanour, during the festivals and | 
ceremonies that followed, which won upon even those | 
prepared to frown on all his actions; which dazzled | 
where it could not blind, and gained a smile from the | 
lip even while censure was strong at the heart. 

There is a race of men who fancy that some bright | 
and brilliant qualities, some noble deeds, some graces of | 
demeanour, some powers of language or of thought, some 
grandeur of conception or energy of action, not only | 
compensate a life of ribald looseness, but even give a | 
splendour and dignity to vice and crime. Such had been | 
the character which Francis, Count of Foix, had estab- | 
lished for himself, in the world of his day. Brave to a | 
fault ; graceful, as we have said, in person; full of high | 

| 
| 





powers abused, and talents cast away, he had devoted 
himself to pleasure, and, in pursuit thereof, had acknow- 
ledged no barriers, and spurned at every check. His life 
hitherto, young as he was, had been but a tale of moral | 
duties violated; of passion, excess, and licentiousness. | 
Infidelity in love had been his boast; the ruin of woman’s | 
peace his pastime ; and the wine-cup and the dice, and | 
loose companions, and wild exploits of evil, made up a 
history chequered only by some occasivnal trait of a no- 
ble spirit—some deed of generusity, or benevolence, or 
courage. 

So dangerous and hateful had become his name, that 
the monarch of his own land had willingly found an occa- | 
sion to send him forth into another country ; praying de- 
voutly, that Spanish jealousy might never suffer the wild | 
and reckless youth to return to the court of France again. | 
And now, in the small kingdom of Navarre, he prepar- | 
ed to renew the same course which had won for him so 

| 


evil a reputation in bis own land. 

On the third night after his arrival, he sat late with 
several of bis followers, who had accompanied him from | 
France, and with one or two of the young Navarrese no- 
bility, congenial in tastes and habits, but less advanced | 
in systematic vice than the gay cavalier who had now | 
come amongst them. They talked of pleasure, and of | 
joy, and of excited passion ; and many a bright thought | 
and sparkling fancy followed the cup as it circled round | 
the table, and gave a zest and a grace to the idle, and 
the loose, and the vain tales which formed the great mass 
of their conversation. hey had drunk deep, when one 
of the Navarrese, bowing his head over the full cup, said, 
with a smile,—* To your next conquest, fair Count of 
Foix; to your next conquest!’ The others around laugh- 
ed gaily, and took up the toast, bowing their heads to the 
count, and drinking to his next conquest. The count 
filled his cup, and replied, “ Willingly, lords, willingly ! 
To Blanche of Navarre!” 

The brows of the Navarrese were suddenly contract- 
ed, and they turned their flashing looks upon each other, 
At length, one whose renown in arms saved him from 
the insignificance of vice, replied boldly, — Sir Count of 
Foix, we welcome thee to our land as a distinguished 
stranger, skilled in the arts of love and the science of 
pleasure, well known for noble and for knightly deeds, 
courteous, and gay, and liberal; and we are willing to 
give all free scope to yvur pleasant fancies: but you 
know not our feelings, here in Navarre, to one whom 
you have just named. She is our native princess, and 
has grown up amongst us, under our own eyes, and 
amidst the love of all: smile not, sir count, for we will 
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bear no trifling with her name. She has the love of all— 
of good and bad alike. But it is that puie and nobler 
love which to the good is natural, and which, in the bo- 
som of the bad, plants at least one good thing. Speak 
not of her with one vain hope or idle expectation. Her 
every thought is virtue; and the high spirit that dwells 
in that bright form is pure as a saint in heaven. We see 
all her actions—we know all her deeds. Is there sorrow 
—is there misfortune in the city or the land !—there is 
Blanche of Navarre to be found, comforting, consoling, 
aiding. Is virtue, is honour, is noble generosity heard 
of,—the voice of Blanche of Navarre is raised to give it 
praise. Is wrong committed, or injustice done, hers is 
the tongue to plead for the oppressed, however mighty 
the oppressor ; hers the lip tocall down punishment on the 
evil-doer, however great, however favoured, however 
high. Is there, on the contrary, evil or vice; in what- 
ever glittering robes arrayed, concealed under whatever 
specious form, though voiced with music and garlanded 
with flowers, sure is it to shrink from the face of Blanche 
of Navarre, as the birds of night fly from the keen eye of 
the searching day. I say to you, Count of Foix, smile 
not! Well do I know that my lip is all unfit to speak 
the praise of purity like hers; but I tell thee boldly, that, 
although in the Jate plague she sat beside the dying 
wretch, foul and fearful in all the livid horror of the pes- 
tilence, and bent her bright head over the bed of misery 
and of death, as well in the lowest cabin as within the 
palace walls, without one look of disgust or apprehension 
—I tell thee, she would shrink from thee and thy loose 
words as from toad, or adder, or any other noisome 
thing.” 

The count’s cheek had grown flushed, his brow had 
contracted, and his eye had flashed; but such angry 
signs had passed by ere the other had done speaking, 
and he was ready to wear a smile, as he answered,— 
“ Nevertheless, Don Ferdinand, I again say—to Blanche 
of Navarre! Never was woman born that might not be 
conquered; and I will either conquer hey, or she shall 
conquer me. It is not alone for her beauty, though I 
own that never yet have my eyes beheld loveliness so 
unblemished as hers—those perfect features, which the 
brightest dream of the Grecian sculptor never equaled ; 
that calm, radiant eye, shining forth from its black lashes, 
like some bright, tranquil star pouring its peaceful light 
through a dark summer night; that cheek, where the 
ruddy hue of health, softened by delicate nurture, blooms 
like the bosom of a garden rose; that splendid form, 
where grace and rounded softness are ennobled by prince- 
ly dignity and worthy pride—it is not alone for all this 
blaze of beauty, though well it might set a world again 
on fire; but it is cause, as thou hast truly, though not 
courteously declared, she has already shown that she 
would shrink from me as from some noisome thing. For 
this do I say, that I will conquer her, or she shall con- 
quer me; and I drink again to my next conquest, Blanche 
of Navarre! Avy! weil I marked her,” he continued, 
proceeding, after a little pause, ere any of the others 
could reply,—* ay ! well I marked her when the ambas- 
sador but named my name, draw down the corner of that 
lovely lip, and spread wide the scornful nostril! But she 
knew not Francis of Foix. However, let no broils, good 
friends, mar our fair revelry. Here is to all our loves, 
past, present, and to come: may they be many as the 
blades of grass which shall cover us when we be dead, or 
the cups of wine that we drink while we are living! 
Here is to all our loves, and to yours especially, Don 
Ferdinand de Leyda. Methought I caught a pair of 
bright, black eyes yesterday in the court, following thee 
wheresoever thou didst turn. And,—ha! Don Ferdi- 
nand, was I not right ’—a certain lady with a swan-like 
throat, robed in dark purple, and with many a gem in 
her hair and in her girdle ?”’ 

Although the brows of the Navarrese still remained 
somewhat contracted, harmouy seemed sufficiently re- 
stored, and the revel was prolonged for many an hour. 
At length the guests began to separate, but the Count 
de Foix detained Don Ferdinand de Leyda for a moment 
in the vestibule; and, when they were alone, he said,— 
“ Don Ferdinand, my good friend, you have this night 
said things which—as we know each other well and of 
yore—you must feel sure cannot pass by as idle wind. 
Let us not involve others in our quarrel; but let us meet, 
with a single page on either side, when, where, and with 
what weapons you will.” 

“ To-morrow morning at daybreak,” replied Don Fer- 
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dinand, calmly, “ with pointed lances and our two 
swords, if it so please you, count. Then, for the place, 
let it be down in the meadows, on the other side of the 
river. You know the T'afalla gate ?—go forth by that: 
my wiadows look upon the road, and I will soon over- 
take you. With one page, you say '—good night.” And 
so they parted. 

The sun shone bright through the long casements of 
the old palace of Pampeluna, chequering with misty light 
the pavements of its lordly halls; and from those case- 
ments could be seen, clear and distinct, the ring of mighty 
mountains, with their snow-covered tops, which swept 
round the capital of Navarre. Between them and the 
city lay, basking in the morning sunshine, that beautiful 
basin, with its richly cultivated slopes, known in all later 
times by the name of the Cup of Pampeluna ; and glit- 
tering as it passed the city, which it half surrounds in 
one of its graceful bends, flowed the sweet Arga. 

Blanche of Navarre had risen early from her couch, 
and had watched the wandering sun pour his first light 
from the pinnacles of the eastern hills into that moun- 
tain cup, in the centre of which rose up her brother’s 
capital. She gazed from the windows in somewhat 
thoughtful, somewhat melancholy mood; for, in the 
short space of three days, she had been taught that her 
brother’s palace was no longer to be a happy home for 
her—that her brother’s bride looked not on her as a sis- 
ter—and that jealousy of the power she had so willingly 
resigned, and envy of ihe love she so well merited, were 
the feelings that reigned in a heart which she had fond- 
ly hoped to find open to nobler and better affections. As 
she gazed, ber eye lighted on what she imagined to be 
nothing more than some grooms exercising their master’s 
horses; but in a few minutes she saw them turn, and 
spur at full charge against each other. 

Even then she thought it no more than some wild 
youths, as was very customary, breaking a friendly lance 
in the meadows below; and she only wondered that they 
had not chosen the ordinary tilt-yard for the scene of 
their exploits. At the end of about half an hour, how- 
ever, she heard a number of busy feet, 
in which eo sat, to- 


passing along in 
the neighbourhood of the chamber 
wards the apartments which had been assigned to the 
French ambassador and the noble gentlemen who had 
accompanied him, and many voices speaking in a low, 
quick tone. The first tidings which she obtained concern- 
ing the cause of those sounds, was from one of her own 
women, who ran in with an important face of wonder, 
exclaiming;—* Oh, lady ! do you know that the Count 
de Foix has been killed by Don Ferdinand de Leyda?” 
“ God forbid!” replied Blanche,—* God forbid! He 
was sadly unprepared to die: and she hastened out 
hamber to the public apartments of the 
s story. The 


from her owne 
palace, to ascertain the truth of her maiden’ 
room she entered was that prepared for the morning meal 
of the royal household; and from some of the attendants 
present she learned that the count was not killed, though 
dangerously wounded. “He has been carried to his 
chamber, lady,” replied the man, “ and the surgeons are 
even now busily engaged extracting the lance’s head, 
which has broken off in his shoulder.” 

“ What has become of Don Ferdinand?” demanded 
Blanche. “Is he unhurt{ for I heard that this 
Foix is famous for his skill in such encoun- 


have 
Count of 
ters.” 

‘ He, too, is badly wounded,” replied the man; “ but 
they have borne him to bis own house, and he is attend- 
ed by surgeons there.” 

“Thus do bad men slay each other,” said Blanche. 
“Some idle dispute, or licentious brawl, has, doubtless, 
brought them thus to the gates of death when they are 
least fitted to meet another life. God spare them this 
once ! and perhaps the warning of pain and sickness may 
not be thrown away. 

While she yet spoke, her brother and his bride, with 
several nobles in attendance, entered the hall. At the 
tidings of the evil which had befallen the Count of Foix, 
the young monarch expressed some sorrow, in courteous 
tones, towards the French lords around him; but, to the 
judgment of Blanche of Navarre, the grief of Isabel of Va- 
lois exceeded the bounds of that commiseration which 
her brother's wife might well display towards the libertine 
noble of her own land. She vowed, that, if the count 
died, she should hate Navarre; she called him the flower 
of courtesy and knighthood; and she declared her pur- 
The young king bore 


pose of visiting his sick chamber. 
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| it all with patience; for his beautiful bride, in all her 


proud loveliness, had at once assumed that mastery over 
him which weak minds ever yield to the strong when 
passion raises its voice against resistance. He marvel- 
ed not at the interest she expressed; he felt neither jea- 
lousy nor anger; and he ventured only to suggest that 
his fair bride would, when she visited the wounded man, 
take with her his sister Blanche. Isabel heard him with 
a flashing eye and an angry spot upon her fair cheek, 
but she dared not resist his will, so gently expressed ; 
and bowing, with a scornful smile, to Blanche, she pray- 
ed her, in ironical terms, to give her the pleasure of her 
fair company after the meal was over. 

No scornful word ever embittered the lips of Blanche 
of Navarre, and for her brother’s sake she yielded at 
once. When the time came, followed by several others, 
they sought the chamber where the count lay ill; and | 
those two fair girls approached the couch of sickness; 
but oh, with what a different air—and, oh, with what 
different feelings! They both spoke to him, but they 


spoke not alike; the words of Isabel were mingled of | 


lightness, and grief, and tenderness—those of Blanche 
were calm and gentle, but tending to better 
She read him no homily, but she spoke with the voice 
of purity and wisdom ; and, while she told him that she 
sincerely wished his recovery, the last words of consola- 
tion which she addressed to him were such as awakened 
in his mind deep thoughts. She told him that illness 
and wounds were not always misfortunes, and that often 


the sickness of the body wrought a cure in the diseases | 


of the mind. 


Thus saying, she turned to leave him; and Isabel of | 


Valois, though she would fain have lingered, was obliged 
to follow also for very shame. When they were gone, 
the Count of Foix, upon his solitary couch of pain, fell 
into deep and somewhat curious meditation. He thought 
of the words that Blanche had spoken,—* that often the 
sickness of the body wrought a cure in the diseases of 
the mind.” How could that be? he asked himself; and 
as he thought of the words, the tone, the look, the sur- 
passing loveliness of her who had spoken them, came 
back upon his mind, like the beautiful objects of some 
splendid dream, and made the simple sentence that still 
rung in his ear seem like the words of prophecy. He 
paused and pondered ; and, as he thought, the pain of 
his wound, severe as it was, was almost forgotten in the 
new and thrilling interest that grew upon his heart. He 
compared her, mentally, with the proud beauty who had 
stood beside her; and he could not but feel that in the 
pure bright lustre of ber virtuous calmness, her loveli- 
ness acquired a dignity harmonious with itself, and far, 
far surpassing the haughty consciousness of her brother’s 
wile, 

He felt, too, that to take aught from that brilliant pu- 
rity would be to rob her beauty of one half its splen- 
dour: he felt that—far beyond every thing that sweet 
lines or lovely colouring can produce—there shone, 
through every movement, and through every look, the 
effulgence of a noble and a generous heart—the biight- 
ness of a gentle, innocent, unsullied mind. He asked 
himself, whether, even were it in his power, be would 
profane that sweet tabernacle with one evil thought? 
and still, as he pondered, her words came back into his 
ear, and again he asked himself, “ could the sickness of 


the body really work a cure in the diseases of the | 


mind 1” 
He put another question to his beart,—“ Was the 


state in which he had so long lived a disease of the | 


mind, or not? Was the prostitution of great talents 


and high qualities, unequaled powers of mind and body, | 


and a heart once pure and virtuous—was it, or was it 
not, a malady ?”---And the thoughts which such ques- 
tions produced were painful, were agitating, were ter- 
rible. He strove to cast them from him, and to think 
as he had thought before. He strove to think of Isabel 
of Valois, and her too evident partiality ; but still by her 
side, as fancy gave her picture to his eyes, rose up the 
brighter form of Blanche of Navarre, and outshone the 
other in the light of innocence and beauty. With the 
night came fever—the tamer of the strong spirit, the 
breaker of the wild imagination—and bowed him to its 
will. He struggled against its power during the livelong 
night; and, with a wandering mind and throbbing brain, 
tossed to and fro upon the couch. Morning found bis 
great strength enfeebled; his strong sinews without 
power; his muscles relaxed; his face wan and pale; 


thoughts. | 


his eye dim and hoggard. The support of F the corporeal 
frame was gone from the spiritual being ; and, like g 
rider who has lost the power of governing the wild horse 
that carries him, his mind was carried away to thoughts 
he had ever shunned, and his heart rested on many a 
painful, many a reproachful memory. 

During the morning, the king, with his bride and his 
sister, came to visit again the sick chamber of the 
wounded man; but how different was now ‘he effect 
| produced on the mind of Isabel of Valois and Blanche 
of Navarre! The one saw with surprise, and with some. 
what of disgust, the ravages which one day of sickness 
and agony can produce in the most graceful form and 
the most beautiful countenance. She no longer saw the 
| same Count de Foix—the handsomest of a handsome 

court: she only beheld a wan, sick man, writhing on a 
| bed of pain; and her eye, which had been attracted by 
| beauty alone, now turned away displeased. 

| Very different were the feelings of Blanche of Na- 
varre. She beheld a man, whose vices she had con- 
demned, while she bad admired his higher qualities, 
stricken down in the midst of his pride and of his levity ; 
brought, by the events of a single day, to the brink of 
the grave ; suffering in body, and, as she suspected, suf. 
fering also in mind: and all that was gentle and tender 
in a gentle and tender heart, rose up to her lips to give 
| comfort and consolation to him for whom her voice had 
| before known nothing but reproof and _ reprobation, 
Strange though it may be to say, there was something 
in the manner with which the count met the first look 
of Isabel of Valois, which, to the mind of Blanche, gave 
hope of better feelings rising in his heart. It was no 
longer the glance of bold and too familiar admiration: 
oh, no! his brow grew somewhat contracted, and his 
dark eye turned away. ‘T’o herself he listened, and to 
her words of kindness, with apparently very diflirent 
feelings,—with surprise, with attention, with gratitude ; 
and when they were about to quit his apartment, he 
added,—« Lady, I thank you for your speech of yester- 
| day; and I do begin to think that the sickness of the 
body may sometimes work a cure in the diseases of the 
mind.” 

“Think so! oh, think so, my good lord!” replied 
Blanche ; “and should you find, that in your mind or 
heart there be some malady, take now the time when its 
cure can be wrought; and forget not, when you are re- 
stored to health, the salutary thoughts which visit us all 
in sickness,” 

The proud lip of Isabel of Valois curled with a scorn- 
ful smile, as she turned away ; and she was scarcely out 
of hearing, when she exclaimed, speaking to her hus- 
band,—* Our sister Blanche will preack, and Francis of 
Foix will listen, as long as he is in sickness, Doubtless 
he will promise to become a Capuchin till he is well; 
but then his fair preacher will find that he will leave the 
gray gown with her, and be as merry a libertine as 
ever. 

It might have been wiih many a man as Isabel of Va- 
lois predicted ; it might have Leen so with the Count of 
Foix himself, under many circumstances. Returning 
health might have brought returning passions: strength, 
in its bold security, might have laughed at past warn- 
ings; and evil habits, broken but by a short interruption, 
might have resumed their iron and irresistible sway over 
a heait full of fire and impetuous feelings. But there 
were many, many events occurred to lead the mind of 
Francis of Foix into a new train; there were many, 
many motives combined to give a fresh bent, a different 
object, to all his fee.ings. The first of those motives 
was love! Isabel of Valois visited him no more, but 
Blanche went twice to see him, with her brother, during 
the severer part of his malady; and her kindness and 
her gentleness—kindness and gentleness so pure, £0 
nudle, so chaste, that even vanity itsell, man’s vanity, 
the © ost impudent and deceitful of all liars, could not 
misiuke anJ ‘dared not falsify her feelings—implanted in 
his heart the first germ of real love which that heart had 
ever known. Though full of strong passions, hitherto 
it had not known love. ‘I'he seeds that fell upon it had 
been of lighter things, which grew up like shrubs upon 
a rock, blossomed for an hour, and faded away, 





But now, a stronger tree had taken root: passion— 
eager, ardent passion, rising from veneration, esteem, 
and admiration !—and how that tree was nourished by 
sweet sympathics, fostered by close intercourse, and even 
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rooted more firmly by the storm and tempest of adverse 
circumstances, is now to be told. 

In the course of time he became convalescent ; and, 
as soon as he was permitted, proceeded to offer his 
thanks to the Queen of Navarre. She was surprised to 
behold the beauties and graces of his person restored, 
though he could not yet move without support ; but his 
illness had reached the stage when it only added deeper 
interest to that excited by his noble presence and hand- 
some form. ‘The admiration of Isabel of Valois return- 
ed; and she determined, that all the many weeks which 
the surgeons affirmed must be passed in tranquillity and 
repose, ere the count could be pronounced well, should 
be spent in her society, She had no scruples, and but 
small diffidence ; and, if there were evil passions in her 
heart, she hesitated little at the means employed to gra- 
tify them. She was not without art, however; and 
Blanche of Navarre was often called upon to sanction, 
by her presence, the long interviews between the Count 
of Foix and her brother’s wife. 


~~ 


Blanche shrank from being present: not that she sus- 
pected actual evil in the thoughts or wishes of the queen, 
but she deemed her conduct towards Fra:cis of Foix— 
covered though it was by some idle idea of distant rela- 
tionship—still bold, rash, and unwomanly. Of the count, 
too, she had many doubts. She hoped, she trusted, that a 
change had come over his feelings and his thoughts; she 
fancied that she saw the change in every word and ac- 
tion; but still she feared, and still she doubted. 








Was there, also, in her bosom a doubt as to what 
might ever become the feelings of her own heart towards | 
him? There was! and wisely she shrunk from putting | 
into the hands of one who might misuse it, the slightest | 
power over her future peace of mind. She had done 
her duty to him, as one fellow-creature to another; she 
had done more than most would do; and now she sought | 
to avoid a man whom she had first reprobated, then | 
pitied, and now feared. Nevertheless, she was almost | 
daily forced to be present, while Francis of Foix spent | 
long hours with Isabel of Valois, during the days of his | 
convalescence: and her presence was to him a blessing 
and a safeguard. 

The comparison was always before him of good and 
evil, and that comparison was too poweiful to leave judg- 
ment to hesitate. Love, too, was on tne side of judg- | 
ment, for love grew daily more powerful over his heart; | 
and, as he gazed upon Blanche of Navarre, sitting by | 
the side of Isabel of Valois, he fell into deep fits of | 
musing, which the latter loved not. What was the sub- | 
ject of his musing? How he might win that radiant | 
creature to return the love he felt; how he might change 
the cold and frigid courtesy, which now clothed all her 
words towards him, to that warmer confidence which 
alone can be the nurse of affection; how he could show 
her, how he could prove to her, that she alone of wo- 
mankind possessed, or ever had possessed his heart. 

Strange, too, and full of thoughtful marvelings was | 
the picture of his own feelings to his own eyes. How 
changed, how wonderfully changed they were! He | 
fourd that there was another passion, different, far dif- 
ferent from that which he had hitherto confounded with 
love. He found that there were feelings deeper, more 
intense, more noble, than woman bad ever awakened in 
his busom before ; he found that seifish gratification was 
not the object, idle admiration not the spring of love. | 
He gazed on that beautiful being, and he felt passion in 
its most ardent form; but, as he touched her hand to 
lead from the hall to the banquet chamber, a thrill— 
a strange and timid thrill—passed unwonted through his 
frame; and he, whose lip had never wanted words to | 
tell a tale of love, now hardly dared confess to his own 
heart how love had mastered all its powers. He gazed | 
upon her, but he spoke not the feelings that were busy | 
in his bosom. He dared not speak them—he dared not | 
let them appear: he felt that he must first blot out from | 
her memory many a tale of wild passion, ere he could 
talk of love to her pure ear. He felt not alone that for 
worlds he would bring no stain upon that brizht crea- | 
ture, were it even in his power; but be began, for her 
sake, to regret that there were stains upon himself. She | 
had taught bim to think virtue beautiful: she had | 
taught him to think it a part of excellence. | 

The qualities which he had betore prized, both in him- | 
self and others, had now sunk low, Jow in his estima- 
tion; and endowments, of a more noble and elevated | 














character, were gradually rising up to be wondered at | that his thoughts, and words, and actions, were all ad- 


and admired. 


dressed to her. Nevertheless, she still doubted—she stil] 


He who, in the pride of hanghty success had thought | feared! ‘The words of her sister-in-law still rang in her 


all the world, but more especially woman, born but to | 


bow to him, and yield to his plezsure ; now undervalued 
all his own powers, judged himself too harshly, and 
thought himself all unworthy of her regard who had 
wrought such a change in him. Habit, evil habit, in- 
deed, was potent with him, as with other men; and, as 
we have said, with the return of buoyant health, custom 
might have resumed her hold upon him: the fascina- 
tions of Isabel of Valois might not have been employed 
in vain; the vanity and the passions of the man might 
both have been excited, when he felt himself courted by 
one so high and so beautiful; and strong evil might 
have again triumphed over the first weak effort of vir- 
tue, 

But that bright, dangerous queon had, unwittingly, 
placed the antidote beside the poison. In her proud con- 
sciousness of beauty and of grace, of wit, of talent, and 
of courage, she never dreamed that the calm and quiet 
princess of the small mountain state, the mild and un- 





assuming Blanche of Navarre, could ever become her | 


rival where she stooped to please ; and all that she could 
wish to do was undone, before she perceived that she 
had counteracted herself. 


Foix turned the head away, or answered sometimes cold- 


At length, however, she saw | 
—and saw with anger—that when she spoke, Francis of | 


| 


| 


ly, sometimes abstractedly ; while, on the contrary, when | 
the voice of Blanche sounded in his ear, an instant | 


smile spread radiant over his face, his eyes were filled 
with new light, and his whole soul seemed moved to an- 
swer her. He talked of virtue, too; he praised those 
calm and gentle qualities which throng round woman in 
her household duties, and grace her more than gems. 
Nay, more! He seemed to feel the virtues that he 
praised, and to have learned abhorrence of the vices 
which he censured. 
eyes and scornful lip, Isabel sneered aloud at words of 
purity from such a tongue as his; called up, in angry 


From time to time, with flashing | 


ears; “that with returning health and strength Francis 
of Feix would again become what Francis of Foix had 
been.” She asked herself, could he resist temptation, 
opportunity, habit, the jest of old companions, the se- 
duction of new charms. 

She asked herself all this; and she looked into her 
own heart, and saw that she could never love one of 
whom she was not sure; or—if, to her mishap, she did 


| love such a man—that his first evil act—that the first 


word or thought which degraded him from the high 
throne of her esteem, which removed the image sancti- 
fied by love from the shrine of her heart, would ruin 
sanctuary and all, and Jeave her not a wreck of happi- 
ness behind. 

Such feelings, such consciousness, such thoughts, 
made her throw a thick veil of cold and distant reserve 
over the warmer sensations of her heart; mavle her treat 
him who so deeply interested her, as a mere calm ac- 
quaintance—the distant cousin of her brother’s wife ; 
and it was but rarely that some noble thought, or prince- 
ly action ; some bold and public recantation of former 


| errors; some calm and tranquil reply te those who 


scoffed at virtue, brought about by sickness, won from 
her a bright and encouraging smile, which aflorded a 
hope, though distant, and, like a far-off beacon to the 
weary mariner’s eye, promised success to his efforts, and 
pointed out the only course. 

It was in vain, then, for some time that Isabel of Va- 
lois watched and suspected. No sign betrayed that 
Blanche’s heart was touched; no word, nor look, nor 
action, showed that she gave aught like encouragement 
to a passion which each day became more apparent, 

At length, one evening in the lustrous twilight of that 
splendid climate ; in the bright moment—for it is little 
more than a moment—between the sinking of the golden 
day and the rushing conquest of the deep night, Blanche 


of Navarre stood gazing from the window upon the last 


sportiveness, his errors in the past; and asked how ser- | 


mons sounded from the lips of so virtuous a man ? 
Twice he was silent; but at length, urged too far, re- 
plied—* Lady, what you say is true. I am often asham- 
ed, thinking of the past, to speak of the new feelings 
that I experience at present. 
should have scoffed to hear such thouglits expressed by 


men far worthier than myself; but now, when I venture | 


so to speak, it is in all humility, and with deep regret, 
that to the ordinary errors of man’s youth, I have added 
others with deliberate folly.” 


The time was, when I | 


| 


The queen laughed loud and tauntingly ; but the | 


| liquid eye of her he loved beamed brightly on him; and 


The time came, however, when Isabel 


he was repaid. 
His indifference—far from 


of Valvis could not laugh. 


calming what at first was, perhaps, but an idle passion, | 


entertained but for the purpose of trifling gaily through 
an unfilled hour—only added fire and eagerness. She 
Jearned to love intensely, when she began to feel herself 
despised ; and angry jealousy took place of dangerous 
coqguetry and evil trifling. 


She watched, with keen eyes, every action, both of | 
Francis of Foix and Blanche of Navarre: but Blan he | 


was still calm and cold towards the gay noble of an- 
other land. She might, indeed, fee! her heart glow with 


generous pleasure, to believe that an ennobling change | 


| had come over his soul; that the worst passions had | 


been crushed down for ever; and that all the high and 


splendid qualities which his mind possessed, were now 
likely to stand forth free, bright, and unencumbered, on 
the strong basis of virtue. She might, indeed, acknow- 
ledge, too, that all those graces of person which are, in 
truth, but the outward symbols—though some:imes 
forged—ot graces of the mind, did not pass unheeded 
by an eye that loved to contemplate every beautiful and 
every perfect thing in the wide creations of nature and 
of art. 


She might do more: she might confess, that | 


when she gazed on that speaking countenance, and that | 


graceful form ; and heard eloquent words flow from those 
manly lips; and marked that no light jest nor doubtful 


| thought now found utterance there, but only high-toned 


feelings, clothed in powerful words,—a thrill, a happy 
thrill, would spread through all her frame, as her beart 
told her that she had a share in this. 

Perhaps she might have gone further still: perhaps 
she might have owned that her heart beat high to see 


rays of the setting sun, as they lingered, with blushing 
love, upon the high summits of the western hills. Her 
heart was at war with itself, and yet the warfare was not 
painful. She felt a tenderness creeping over it which 
she would fain have banished; she felt that her power 
over her own thoughts was failing, and she would fain 
have recovered that power. But, even while she strug- 
gled with her own feelings, the voice of the enchanter 
Hope took part against ber, and told her, that to vield 
to that mighty power which every heart must one time 
know, was better than to resist. As she thus thought, 
and gazed forth upon the evening sky and varying moun- 
tains; and as the deep loveliness of that bright scene 
in the calm twilight hour sunk into ber soul with bland 
and softening influence, a step sounded near her. Ere 
she could turn and see whose form it was that crossed 
the windows of the hall, her heart bad told her, and it 
beat quick and high, The next moment Francis of 
Foix was by her side, but for a time some overpowering 
feeling seemed to tie his tongue: his wonted eloquence 
was gone; his daring courage at an end. He trembled 
like a girl; and the heart which never had known a 
fear, now beat even quicker than hers beside whom he 
stood. 

“ Lady,” he said, at length, “I have dared to seek 
you; and yet, now that I am here, I scarcely know how 
to express my thoughts.” 

There is a peculiar skill in woman to master, even in 
moments of deep emotion, the outward display of feel- 
ing, and to conceal the inward struggle of the heart’s 
mutinous garrison from every eye but God's. Blanche 
of Navarre felt as if each moment she should have sunk 
to the ground; yet she stood firm, and in her aspect 
calm, as if the bright tranquillity of her former years 
still reigned undisturbed within. She even so far con- 
quered agitation as to say, in a low, quiet voice,— 
“ There is nothing, I should suppose, that the Count de 
Foix can have to say to Blanche of Navarre which 
should trouble him to speak.” 

“ Lady,” he replied, “did Francis of Foix feel as 
once he felt—were he the vain, conceited being which 
once he was—did he believe that every woman was to 
he a slave to his will, or that he had powers to conquer 
and persuade even to virtuous love, he might speak 
boldly. But, alas! now—now, how is he changed !— 
Though there was a time when he dared all and every 
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76 | | 
thing for far less worthy objects, now he scarcely dares 
to name his wishes or his hopes, though on them de- 
pends the happiness of all bis after life.” 

He paused, and looked up for some word or sign of 
encouragement, but Blanche answered nothing. There 
was a dewy brightness in her downcast eye, however— 
there was a slight tremor in her snow-white hand, as it 
rested on the stone-work of the window, which afforded 
hope ; and Francis of Foix continued: “ Lady, I know 
that I am unworthy. It is you who have taught me that 
I am so; and, oh! Blanche, when I tell you that I love 
you—that I love you better than life, or any thing life 
contains, think not that it is the lip of the idle libertine 
that speaks ; for that love, that deep, intense love, has 
taught me also the love of virtue; the love of virtue has 
taught me to abhor vice, to bate even myself—to hate 
whatI have been. But, oh! Blanche, know me—in 
pity know me but asI am! Forget the past, forget the 
follies and vices of other days—see me but as you have 
made me; and, oh! give me hope, in order that hope 
may give me strength and encouragement in the way of 
right.” 

Blanche started: the words he spoke both suggested 
a fear of the permanence of the change, and a means of 
trying its reality. 

“ Do you mean, my lord,” she said,—* do you mean 
that if Blanche of Navarre can give you no hope of ever 
obtaining her hand—for I will not affect to misunder- 
stand you—do you mean that if she can give you no 
reward, no encouragement, you may fall back into the 
errors of your former life?” 

Francis of Foix paused thoughtfully for a moment. 
Old and deep acquaintance with the wayward, 
the capricious, the weak, the vain, and the vicious part 
of womankind, suggested to his mind for a single instant 
that Blanche might seek and find a good excuse for 
yielding to her own inclination in his favour, if he ad- 
mitted that he might relapse into evil should she deny 
him. But the nobler spirit which her love had enthroned 
in his heart rose up instantly, and trampled the demon 
under foot. He paused, and gazed in her face; then, 
clasping his hands together, he exclaimed, “ No, Blanche, 
no !—God forbid that I should use any persuasions to- 
wards thee but the true ones. No! 
ful, and good, and noble, if I eannot win thee by truth, 
I will ever live or die in wretchedness without thee. No 
—if thy heart can never be mine; if the errors of my 
early years have inspired thee with abhorrence that thou 
canst not conquer; if some happier man have won the 
jewel that I cannot win; if cold indifference even place 
its icy barrier between thee and me;—still, Blanche of 
Navarre, still thou hast conquered, thou hast convinced, 
thou hast humbled, thou hast amended! Thy memory 
would keep me pure if thy love were denied ; and the 
light which has shone ypon my soul from thee and thy 


, 
Dabits 


pure, and beauti- 


virtues, should never go out again till the cold earth of 
the grave were cast upon my breast.” 

Blanche trembled very much, and she was several 
moments ere she could reply ; but at length she said, in 
a low and faltering tone, “I fear, Sir Count, I very much 
fear, that resolutions taken under the influence of pas- 
ly more permanent than those formed dur- 

I can promise nothing, my 
lord, and dare say but little till I am more assured. Suf- 
fice it,” she added, after a moment’s pause, and lifting 


s10D, are rare 


ing the reign of sickness. 


her eyes for a single instant to his countenance,—* sut- 
fice it, that I love no one, that my heart is free, and,” 
she added, hesitating —* and it may be won; but it 
must be won by upright honour and pure virtue. One 
word more I may say; think not that the past will lin- 
ger in my mind if the future be contrasted brightly with 
it. He who conquers his vices must ever be, in the eyes 
of Blanche of Navarre, more worthy than if he had 
never erred ; for he gains a victory over a great enemy.” 

“ Enough! enough! enough!” he cried; and, as he 
spoke, hope, like the fitful flame, once more blazed up 
with a brighter light than ever it bad before cast upon 
the future. “ Enough! enough !—oh ! dearest Blanche, 
you have spoken enough! ‘Too well I know your na- 
ture—too well, by sad comparison with others, do I 
know the beauty and candour of your heart—too well, 
far too well, to doubt for one single instant, that those 
words, calm, and gentle, and noble as they are, imply a 
promise and a hope, a boon, a consolation, an encourage- 
ment. I have risked all to tell you the truth. I bave 
risked all and gained all, and now I know that success 
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with you depends upon myself. Forgive me if I speak 

too boldly—forgive ne if I speak too rashly ; but yet I 

know and feel, and dare to avow I feel, that on myself 
| and on my own conduct, whereof I entertain no doubt, 
| depends my chance of winning you—of winning hap- 
| piness, of winning love; love, such as my heart has 
| never known—love, such as my heart never, till lately, 
| hoped for. Henceforth, dearest! most beautiful, most 
| noble, most pure! henceforth I journey through life like 
| a pilgrim; with, high before his eyes, raised on some 
| blue mountain’s cloudy brow, the shrine to which all his 
| efforts, all his wanderings, tend—raised far above him- 
| self, but still the object of his aspirations and his hopes; 
to reach which nothing is required but strength, and for- 
titude, and resolution, and which nothing can debar him 
from but folly, vice, or weakness.” 

He took ber hand in his—her unresisting hand—and, 
| raising it calmly to his lips, he added, “ Blanche of Na- 
| varre, beautiful and beloved! princess of a sovereign 
house as thou art, thou mayest think it bold that Francis 
| of Foix has raised his eyes to thee. But, lady, I tell 
| thee, and tell thee true, that never sovereign of thine 
| house, however warlike be his name in story, has gained 
a greater conquest than thou hast. I do not speak in 
pride, and, if I do, it is in pride of my humility. I say 
not that thou hast conquered Francis of Foix, for that 


| 
| 
| 


born human heart, pampered with pride, nourished with 
| much success, strengthened with idle fame, panoplied in 
iron habits, and leading on a host of follies, vices, and 
mistakes, to war against one bright and beautiful being, 
armoured alone in virtue,and weaponed solely with right. 
I say it in all humility—as the chained captive, as the 
| vanquished and the humbled ; and when I kiss this lovely 
| hand, it is but as the conquered and the abased, bowing 
the bead before the potent rod which has brought him 
into subjection to a nobler and more generous power. 
For ever, for ever, [ am thine and virtue’s! and if, in 
| future life, I e’er forswear this fealty by word or deed, 
| trample me under thy feet as a faithless renegade. And 
now but appoint me trials, that I may undergo my proof, 
and walk on with hope to happiness.” 

Again and again he kissed that small fair hand; and 
| it might well be seen that passion had lost nothing of its 
fire by being purified from the dust and ashes that kept 
| it smouldering with a dull, foul, lowly flame. Now it 
| blazed high, clear, bright, and open, and only gained in- 
| tensity from being concentrated upon one point. 

Blanche of Navarre felt all that she had done, felt all 
that she had said; but yet, with agitation and alarm, 


thrill of joy—of joy, oh, how bright, how glorious, how 
enncbling ! joy springing from the elevation, from the 
brightening, from the beautifying of the character of a 
being that we love; joy born from the thanksgiving of 
triumph over evil; joy lighted up by feeling ourselves 
beloved, with threefold and most ample love, for having 
given back virtue to a noble heart—for having restored 
the bright deity to a worthy shrine. 

All this she felt, and felt it in its utmost intensity— 
nor any the less for the apprehensions that accompanied 
it; for the human heart, even in the brightest and the 
best, values certain joy less than wien it is doubtful and 
in expectation. 
but, as he did so, at length she started and withdrew it: 
not that she feared aught from him, for, mingled with 
the passionate energy with which he pressed it to his 
lips, there was deep deference and respect; but at that 


| moment a shadow seemed to pass across the further side | 


of the hall. In the dim twilight of that evening hour, 
{and in that vast Gothic chamber, the eyes of Blanche 
could not discover who it was that crossed towards the 
opposite door ; but she, standing at the window, with all 
the light which yet lingered in the evening sky forming 
a back-ground, bright when contrasted with the gloom 
within, was but too well seen at that moment when 
Francis of Foix pressed his lips upon her hand. 

| The eye of Isabel of Valois was upon them; and all 
| the rage of disappointed passion, mortified pride, and 
| wounded vanity, took possession of her heart at once. 
| The action of that rage upon herself need not be dwelt 
| on here: its effects upon her conduct towards others, is 
| what we have to deal with, She passed a sleepless and 
| angry night; and, by the following morning, rose de- 
termined to wreak her hatred on Blanche of Navarre 
by any means that offered. But, though she was pre- 


were vanity ; but I say, that thou hast conquered a stub. | 


there was mingled a hope and an expectation, and a | 


Again and again he kissed her hand; | 


| pared to go to the most extreme lengths that hate and 
| anger could dictate, her mind was too shrewd and piere- 
| ing not to see that she must conceal her wrath to sate 
| its appetite more completely. 

From the first moment she had set her foot within her 
husband’s kingdom, her husband’s sister had been the 
| object of her hatred and her envy. She had seen that 
'the admiration of his people and his court followed 
| Blanche of Navarre in preference to her; and that had 
| been cause of enmity enough. The place which Blanche 
had held in that kingdom, and that palace, became an- 
| other object of jealous anger. All this had rendered her 
| treatment of that fair and noble girl any thing but like 
| the fruit of sisterly love. Now, however, when, added 

to all the rest, she saw that Blanche had borne away 

from her the love of one on whom herself had fixed too 
| deep and dangerous an affection, strange to say, her con- 
| duct became changed. While rage flashes forth, deep 
| hatred often clothes itself in smiles; and such was the 
| garb which hers assumed, the better to conceal her 
| purposes. 

On the morning after that on which all ber jealous 
suspicions had been confirmed by what she had seen, 
she greeted Blanche with gay and affectionate demean- 
| our; and none, of all the court, could divine what caused 
the unusual paleness of her cheek, for the queen seemed 
both well and happy. At the great assembly of the 
Navarrese nobles, in the evening, she singled out Don 
Ferdinand de Leyda, who, now recovered from his 
wounds, had returned to court, and lived there on terms 
of friendship with his late opponent. She conversed 
with him several times in a low tone, and, with many a 
gay smile and sportive gesture, seemed holding with him 
some light and pleasant communion on matters of revel- 
ry or amusement. Still, towards Blanche she continued 
the same demeanour ; and Blanche, who knew not what 
hatred is—except the hatred of evil—felt the change 
with pleasure, and looked forward to the coming hours 
with brighter hopes. 

It was on the third evening after, when the sun had 
| gone down, and all the town was ringing with the revel- 
ry which, at that time, in Navarre, accompanied each 
high festival, that the queen announced to her fair sister 
her intention of going forth, disguised, amongst the rest, 
and mingling with the merry-making of the time. She 
asked the company of her husband’s sister, too; and, 
when Blanche shrunk back, and steadily refused, Isabel 
of Valois informed her, boldly, that the king himself was 
to be of the party ; and, though unwilling and surprised, 
the princess at length yielded. She had scarcely made 
her preparations when she was joined by the queen and 
| several others, all already masked ; and in one she thought 
she recognised her brother. An injunction, however, 
was given to keep silence till they had quitted the palace; 
and, issuing forth into the streets, they mingled with a 
multitude of other groups, all full of gaiety, and mirth, 
and song. 

They wandered on for some time; but Blanche at 
length grew uneasy, for the mask she had taken for her 
brother soon belied bis appearance by his voice. Isabel 
of Valois, however, hurried forward towards the great 
square, where the multitudes of the Navarrese capital 
| seemed all gathered together; and there, in the press 
and the crowd, Blanche and the queen were suddenly 
separated from the rest of the party; and the queen, 
seizing her arm, exclaimed—* Come hither, come hither! 
| if thou lovest me, dear sister, come hither! There is 
some one I would fain avoid;” and, linking her arm 
through that of Blanche, so as to prevent the possibility 
of her escaping, she hastened on, turned through the 
long arcades, and darted forward into a doorway which 
stood open. 

Blanche tried to stay her; but still she hurried on- 
ward, saying that she knew her way, and that the pas- 
sage which they followed would but bring them into the 
back street, whence they could return at once to the 
palace. Blanche desired nothing farther, and followed 
quickly on; when, to her surprise, the queen pushed 
open a door, and she found herself in a moment in a 
blaze of light. The glare, following the darkness, blinded 
her for a time; but the next instant she perceived that 
she was in a high gallery, raised above a large and splen- 
did hall. It had been built for musicians, but there were 
none there at the moment; and below, seated at a table, 
was a gallant assemblage of the young nobles of the 
land, with Don Ferdinand de Leyda at their head, and 
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Francis of Foix sitting on his right hand. Though conceal- Jand she wept again, with well dissembled grief. She 


ed by the pillars that supported the roof, Blanche would 
instantly bave darted back again out of the gallery ; but 
Isabel of Valois held her firmly by the arm, without 
uttering a word, and even advanced still further towards 
the front. None of the guests seemed to see them; but, 
at that very moment, Don Ferdinand de Leyda filled the 
golden cup by his side, and, bending his head, with a 
light smile, to Francis of Foix, he seid—* My noble 
lord couat, when we last met here, we had a foolish 
quarrel on your drinking to your next conquest—Blanche 
of Navarre.” 

The queen turned, and Blanche could perceive her 
glorious black eyes gazing upon her through the mask 
with a gleam of triumph and satisfaction. But Don 
Ferdinand went on: “At present, my lord, I rise to 
drink to our permanent friendship, now cemented by 
generous blood, as well as generous wine; and, as you 
have lain a wounded man amidst fair and compassionate 
ladies, | suppose I may add to my toast, your last con- 
quest—Blanche of Navarre ?” 

Blanche’s strength failed her; and she would have 
sunk to the ground, had not the firm hold of the queen 
supported her. 

Francis of Foix turned to reply: and, though she 
trembled in every limb, she listened eagerly for his words. 
Though he spoke not so loud as the other had done, the 
full, rich tones, swept up to where she stood; and she 
heard him clearly say— 

« Willingly, good friend, do I drink that part of your 
toast which wishes our permanent friendship! 
you would drink my last conquest-—lords and nobles of 
Navarre, drink to my conquest over myself! When 


last we met around this board, I, in the mad vanity of | 


my idle conceit, declared that I would conquer Blanche 
of Navarre, or she should conquer me—and now [ tell 
you all, the conquest has been hers! Ay! and, though 


I love her more than life, no knight in all Navarre shall | 


couch a lance more willingly than I, against the breast 
of any one who says that she is aught but purity itself!” 

The nobles who surrounded him gazed on him for an 
instant as he stood before them ; and then, as if by one 
consent, each started forward and grasped his hand in 
turn. But Blanche of Navarre had not seen that action; 
for, at the words which came so balmy to her heart, the 
queen had stamped her foot, with angry vehemence, 
upon the gallery, and, dragging her forth into the pas- 
sage, cast off her hold, and left her to find her way back 
alone. 

In terror and apprehension, Blanche hastened on, and 
regained the square; but there, amidst a maltitude of 
strangers, excited by gaiety and good companionship, 
wild with revel and drunkenness, she, a solitary woman, 
hurrying on with a terrified air, was stopped at every 
turning, agitated by rudeness and impertinence ; and, 
when at length she reached the palace gates, she found 
them closed; and the attendants refused to give her ad- 
mittance till she had unmasked her face and discovered 
who she was. 

With a burning cheek and a throbbing heart, she 


sought her own apartments; but she had not jong reach- | 


ed them, when a message from her brother called her to 
his presence. The queen was hanging upon his bosom, 
bedewed with false and hypocritical tears; and he in- 


stantly poured forth upon Blanche’s head a torrent of | 
reproaches, for misleading his young wife in regard to , 


the customs of the land. Blanche now found that she 
had been deceived, and that her weak brother had been 
deceived also. He had neither been present, nor had 


even heard of any of the proceedings of that night, till | 


the queen, coming home, in answer to his angry reproof, 


had given him a false statement of the whole, casting | 


the blame of all upon his sister. 


Blanche heard him to an end, and then told him trath. | 


But the queen rose up in indignant passion, exclaiming, 
that if he chose to sit there and hear his bride calum- 
niated, she, at least, would not remain to be traduced 
and insulted to her face; that he might believe which 
he pleased—her, or his sister Blanche; but that the 
prolonged absence of his sister, after all the rest had re- 
turned, might well show him which tale was most wor- 
thy of credit. For her part, she said, she never spoke 
aught but truth; and she would stay nowhere where her 
truth was doubted. She was ready, she added, to return 


to her native land; and, in quitting Navarre, there was | drive forth from his court, with ignominy, if not with» feelings. 


But if | 
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| then quitted the apartment: and Blanche saw, with bit- 
|ter pain and many an apprehension, that her brother’s 
| mind was completely under the dominion of a false, 
fiery, Vicious woman. 

It was not her part, however, to say aught against 
her: but she defended herself. She reminded him, that 
from youth they had been brought up together; that he 
had seen, and must have remarked, all her actions ; must 
have known, and learned to trace, the sources of all her 
thoughts, even from the sweet, undisguised days of in- 
fancy, to the more mature, but not less candid days of 
womanhood. Through life, to the eye of fraternal affec- 





to the summer sun; and she now called upoa him to 
say, whether ever yet in life he had discovered one de- 
ceitful thought, one subterfuge, one falsehood. 

He owned that he had not; be owned that he knew 
her to be truth itself; and yet, he felt sure, he said, that 


tuous also. There must have been some great mistake 
between them—some extraordinary error; one of those 
misunderstandings which so often produce bitterness and 
enmity between people formed by nature to love and to 
esteem each other. He besought Blanche, then, to let 
him meditate between her and the queen; aud, though 
at first he had been aj] wrath and indignation, his whole 
desire was now—the desire of weak minds—to restore 
harmony between people who could never assimilate, 
and to purchase tranquillity by unworthy concessions. 
Blanche was silent, and left bim to act as he thought 
fit; and on the following day he descended with his 
queen, who now assumed all the airs of sullen and of- 
fended pride, and appeared to hold high her own for- 
| bearance, in tolerating the presence of the person whom, 
in truth, she bad greatly injured. For a time the king 


from infancy, whom he had never known to swerve from 
| the truth, and whom he now felt to be in the right; but 
| the artful woman to whom he was bound played upon 
his passions, made use of his weaknesses, led him to 


and, once having done so, armed his vanity against his 
innocent sister, in defence of the wrong he committed 
| or suffered. 

| Thus, day by day, new insults and new mortifications 
| were poured upon the head of Blanche of Navarre. In 
| the face of the whole court she was neglected and ill 
| treated. She was reproved for faults she did not com- 
| mit; her actions, her words, her very thoughts, were 
misinterpreted. When silent, she was called sullen; 
and, when she spoke, she was scoffed down with scorn. 
She bore, with unanswering patience, the daily torture 
|to which she was subjected; but she grieved for her 
brother, even more than for herself. She grieved to see 
a nature, good, though weak, perverted and debased ; she 
grieved even to know that the time must come when his 


And yet she could not but feel bitterly the personal evils 
of her situation. Often her heart would swell with in- 
dignation, and she would long to pour forth the severe 
| truth which rose to her lips; often her breast would 
throb with anguish, and she would long to weep for those 
insults which her generous nature refused to retaliate. 
She had one consolation, however, during all her sor- 
row: Francis of Foix continued at the court of Navarre ; 


his bright queen—his lovely Isabel—was true and vir- | 


tion she had opened her bosom, like a flower expanding 


| them; the virtuous, because she feared them. 


| away from earth by some unknown fate. 
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then, her heart failed her: the very opposition that she 
met with, made that passion more intense; and, with 
with her love, she seffered Francis of 





rage mingling 
Foix to remain; while a thousand vague, wild schemes 
for ridding herself of her rival, chased each other, day 
by day, through her brain. At one moment, her mind 


| rested on the darkest and most unscrupulous means of 


delivering herself from the presence of her she envied, 


| hated, and feared ; and, had the poisoned cup been near 


at hand, or could the dagger have been used without 
great risk, fair Blanche of Navarre might have passed 
But Isabel 
could use no such means without risk to herself. She 
had none around her on whom she could thoroughly de- 
pend ; and a knowledge of ber own baseness made her 
fear to confide in any one: the base, because she doubted 
She pur- 
} 


| sued her plans, however, with the pertinacious virulence 


|} of a malignant woman; and the weakness of her hus- 


band rendered him her constant tool. 

At length she succeeded. It was one morning early 
in the bright summer, while the cool gray of the dawn 
still mingled with the warm and golden promises that 
were poured forth from the kingly gates of the East, 
when Blanche of Navarre awakened from calm 
sleep, and told that she must prepare to depart from the 
dwelling of her fathers. She arose to obey ; and, ere 
the world was yet awake, she was placed in a litter, and 
carried rapidly towards the distant mountains. Her 
brother’s hand was to the order for departure, which was 
shown her, and she made no resistance. She asked to 
see him indeed, but was refused; and all attendance, 


was 


but that of one woman, was denied. Thus was she 


carried onwards towards that valley where, in days of 


| yore, the steel-clad paladins of Charlemagne fought and 
| fell before the weapons of a treacherous foe—towards 


felt inclined to take the part of ber whom he had loved | 


that valley, famous in story and in song, where Orlando 


| died, and left to the vague poetry of tradition a mighty 


tolerate her injustice, made him a party to her errors; | 


| against the incursions of many an inimical state around, 


blinded eyes would be opened, and opened but to misery. | 


| and his presence was to her a blessing. [t was not alone | 


that, every day, she saw him still walk with noble firm- 
| ness in that right path into which her love had led his 
footsteps ; but it was, also, that every pang which was 
inflicted upon her but increased his tenderness and af- 
| fection—that every insult which was offered to her but 
made his devotion more deep and more apparent. 


his lip would quiver at the scornful glance which she 
did not return ; and his voice would soothe, console, and 
support her, when open neglect, or rude uncourteous- 
) ness, was all she met from those who should have loved 
and cherished her. 

| ‘To Blanche, this was all a blessing and a consolation ; 
| but, to Isabel of Valois, the sight of that unconcealed 
| tenderness was like swallowing molten fire. At one 
| time, she thought to point out to her husband the love 
| which she too surely felt to exist, and induce him to 


His | 
eyes would flash at each harsh word addressed to her; | 


| found her bright and calm ; 
tranguil and resolved ; 


shadow, and a dim but immortal fame. 

Half way between the pass of Roncesvalles and the 
city of Pampeluna, stood then one of those old gothic 
castles which may still be seen throughout the course of 
to defend 

} 


the various valleys which they were built 





Blue and high the mountains rose round about it ; 
perched on a rocky hill, starting up in the midst of a 
narrow valley, it commanded a view of the passes on 
every side, and guarded the spot where the various roads 
met. ‘To this abode was Blanche of Navarre borne by 
those who 


given, in her hearing, to the captain of the fortress, into 


escorted her; and the orders which were 


whose hands she was delivered, showed her that she was 
thenceforth a prisoner, condemned unheard, and pun. 
ished though The thing that 


her brother’s love, or her brother’s consideration, was, 


innocent. only marked 
that the apartments assigned to her were spacious and 
arranged with taste, for her convenience. 

But Blanche had within her own heart the courage 
which springs from virtue; the calm power of endur- 
ance which arises from a conscience at rest. She was 
not one to yield herself to despaiz, nor to fret, with im- 
patient passion, under bonds that she could not cast off, 
With mild determination she made up her mind to en- 
dure that which was allotted her, and with hope she 
looked up to Heaven, and trusted 


From the windows of her apart- 


that a time of deliver- 
ance would yet come. 
ments she gazed forth, and, instead of deriving gloom 
and melancholy from the aspect of the mighty rocks 
that surrounded her their grand tranguillity seemed to 
sink into her soul, and to teacn 
firm, and peaceful, as themseives. 


her to be unmoved, and 
The shadows of the 
clouds swept over their blue bosoms, the morning light 
tinged them with gold, and the evening purpled them 
and such, also, seemed to be 
the and 


the evening set, and left her 


with its rich parting hue: 


the course of her existence morning rose, 
the shadows of some dark cares 
would come across her mind; but its own serenity still 
returned, and the clouds passed away witheut leaving 
their traces behind them. 
She thought, however, of Francis of Foix ; 

of htm often, kindly, and tenderly; she thought of all 
tbat he would suffer from her absence. She loved to let 
4magination picture his occupations, his thoughts, 
It became a solace to her, an enjoyment, to be 


she thought 


} * 
nis 


none that she should regret but only him, ber husband : | vengeance, the object of her own criminal passion. Bu¥'| alone and think; and, in the perfect solitude wherein 
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i draw matter for a deriding laugh from the feelings of her | said, gently twining his arms round her, “doubt me, | wind rose and the steed approached. It came on; grew 
i heart, she would sit, and Jet the expression of those feel- doubt me not! Could you but tell the change that has | louder and louder; next sunk away, but not entirely, 
li ings pass as they would over her countenance, without | taken place in my heart: could you but feel how deeply, | behind some bold rock or interposing hill; then burst 
i} a one eflort to repress them; now showing themselves | how totally, how through every thought and feeling I | forth again along the side of the nearest mountain, and 
; " :" in the downcast eye of melancholy, now sparkling in| am changed, you would not fear to trust me, even with | ceased not, with measured clang, till a loud born sound- 
if -, one dewy tear, now breaking forth into a bright smile of | the treasure of yourself. Let me show thee how I am | ed at the gate. 
: Le hope and confidence. changed! Let me tell thee,—let me dare to tell thee,| ‘Then creaked the portcullis up; down fell the draw. 
‘Thus passed the hours; till, at length, one day, when, | that the time has been when the shameless renown of | bridge, and there were trampling feet and speaking voices 
in the midst of her musings, she had given way to all | having triumphed over thy purity would have been no | in the court below. The heart of Blanche of Navarre 
she felt, and a name—now the more deeply beloved from | unwelcome sound to my ears, Yet now I pledge thee | sank with disappointed hope! and imagination, too, as 
having been dwelt upon long in the solitary companion- | my honour and my soul, that I would sooner any one | often cruel as she is kind, now leagued with apprehen- 
ship of memory—the name of Francis of Foix, trembled | should call Francis of Foix a coward, than that one stain | sion to deduce a thousand evils from those simple sounds. 
. on her lips, her ear caught the sound of a quick coming | should rest upon Blanche of Navarre!” The absence of her lover from her brother’s court, she 
' step, and, turning round, she beheld, in her very cham- “T know it, I know it!” she replied; “I have heard | thought—nor did she think wrongly—wmight, by this 
ber, a man wrapped in a long pilgrim’s robe. Her heart | thee speak it when thou thoughtest that no ears heard | time, have caused suspicion. His steps might have been 
} beat quickly, but the next moment he himself was at her | thee but those of scoffers. I have heard thee, Francis, | followed, his path observed; and messengers might have 
} feet. and my heart has thanked thee. I know that thou wilt been sent to arrest him, or defeat his purpose. Hope, 
«“ Blanche!” be said, “ Blanche! do you forgive me | love me; I know thou wilt be true to me; I doubt thee | the most timid, though the most persevering of guides, 
for what I have done! Do you forgive me for having | no longer ; [ am confident in thine honour.” | put out her torch in terror; and Blanche leaned her 
sought you here—for having risked the discovery of all «“ Then why, why hesitate?” he said. | head upon the table and wept. 
the love I bear you, in order to free you from the un- “T hesitate not,” she answered, while the warm blood | At that moment, however, the latch of the door wes 
worthy thraldom in which you are held ?” now rushed up into her cheek, and glowed on her brow ; | gently raised, and Francis of Foix stood before her. 
Y “Can you doubt it?” she replied. “Oh, Francis! | “Ido not hesitate! It was agitation, but not doubt. It| “ Quick!” he exclaimed, “quick, dearest Blanche! 
: can you doubt that this is a moment of joy?” was deep, deep emotion, but not hesitation !” | not a moment of time is to be lost! Give me your hand, 
He pressed his lips upon the small hand he held, and “ Then, thou lovest me!” he exclaimed, pressing her | beloved! Follow your mistress quick, fair maid. But 
' then replied—* And yet, dear Blanche, do you consider | eagerly, but tenderly, to his bosom; “then, thou lovest | first put on these pilgrims’ gowns.” 
all that must be, if you would now obtain your freedom | me! thou art mine. Dear, dear Blanche ! thou hast led | «Alas! alas! we are too late,” replied Blanche; 
) by the means that I have prepared? Think me not) me back from the depths of folly and vice, and then hast | “there are people in the court below—some messenger 
: ungenerous evough, think me not base enough, to seek | rewarded the effort with thyself. A vow will bind us at | is just arrived.” 
‘ to take the slightest advantage of the shameful persecu-| the altar—a vow, too often broken, too often utterly | “I know it all,” he answered, “I know it all! But 
\ tion to which you have been subjected, in order even to! forgot. But here, before thee, as I kneel in the sight of | the governor sleeps, well filled with wine: I have an 
} obtain happiness for myself. I speak but because thy | God, who sees us both, I take a deeper vow; to dedicate | order under his hand to give me exit by the postern, at 
: pure and virtuous name is now as dear to Francis of | my whole existence unto thee, to make thy happiness my | what hour I please, accompanied by all my companions. 
be Foix even as to yourself; and T would not—no, not for | whole object, my whole care; not alone to repay thee | The soldiers in the court are disputing whether they 
He earth, and all that earth can give—by any act or deed of | love for love, but exceed all that thou canst feel or show; | shall wake him: we have yet time, dear Blanche, so let 
ae mine, bring, however unjustly, one stain upon that clear, | and prove to thee, that the heart of Francis of Foix, like | us haste away.” 
re. unspotted fame. Hear me, therefore—hear me! If | the bright blade of a well-tempered sword, may have Her heart beat high, her whole frame trembled; the 
4 Blanche of Navarre flies with Francis of Foix, she | been dimmed for a while by the breath of evil, bat is | inevitable step was to be taken ; the last deciding act 
ta must determine to become bis wife as soon as they have | still unrusted, strong, and firm as ever. My Blanche! | was to be performed which fixed her fate for ever; and, 
together broken the bands with which tyranny has en- my own! my only beloved !” together with that consciousness—which at any time 
thralled her, ‘Safe, indeed, shouldest thou be, dear| Blanche bent down her head upon his shoulder and | would have shaken her whole frame and moved her 
} Blanche,” he added; “safe, as a sister or a child, from | wept; and ages of smiles were not worth that one mo- | whole heart—were now combined danger and apprehen- 
. word, or deed, or thought, that could offend thee, wert | ment of tears, But other matters pressed for thought ; | sion; the risk of disappointment, disgrace, misrepresenta- 
thou (o wander with me, alone, persecuted, unprotected, | and her lover told her, that he was there with three re- | tion, calurony. 
‘ throughout the world: and, were I as happy—had I | solved companions, habited as pilgrims to the shrine of | Yet she hesitated not! She loved and was beloved ; 
: been as wise, as many another man has been, thou | St. Jago; that they had obtained hospitality of the gover. | and the strong, ennobling passion, now, in the moment 
e mightest do so without fear of blame or of reproach. | nor of the castle, and that he had left his comrades below, | of difficulty and peril, supplied strength, and courage, and 
H But Francis of Foix bas made for himself an evil name, | to amuse th at officer with story and with song, while | firmness, to the weak frame and timid heart. She cast 
{ which ages of virtue will scarcely purify; and I fear—| he had obtained leave to wander round the ramparts of | the cloak around her; she drew the hood over her head ; 
ol! I fear to ask thee to fly with me, even from perse-| the castle. They were to repose there for that night: | she gave her cold and trembling hand to Francis of Foix ; 
‘ cution and injustice, onless thy confiding heart can trust} his train was within a few miles’ distance ; and if | and, with a quick but noiscless step, followed him, as he 
A to the deep love thou hast inspired, and thy hand become | Blanche, he said, and her attendant, would be prepared led the way along one of the corridors of the castle, 
: mine as svon as we are free.” by half and hour after midnight, he doubted not, either | and down the manifold steps which brought them to the 
+ B lad turned pale, and then again red; and | by corruption or by stratagem, to obtain the means of | lesser court. The moon, raising ber broad, golden disk 
it no e sat with downcast eyes, and a cheek once more | effecting her escape from the castle. | just above the dark masses of the distant Pyrennees, 
bl aud white as marble. It was not that she She promised; and, after a few moments more, given | streamed full into the court; and, on the other side, ap- 
i feared: it was not that she doubted any longer; it was | to the outpourings of affection, he left her, to pursue his | peared the forms of three men, partly concealed from the 
2 not even that her heart hesitated in regard to its choice. | scheme. Blanche could trust in the girl who had accom- | windows of the castle by the shadow: of the high wall— 
i She knew, she felt that she loved him: she knew, she | panied her thither; and, as soon as she entered the | partly exposed from a break therein, practised through 
t felt that she was truly beloved. But it was the very | chamber, she told her all. Their preparations were | the upper part for the purpose of giving exit, by some 
oF depth of such feelings: it was the very strength of the | speedily made; and long and heavy seemed the hours | steps, to a demi-lune, thrown forward upon a projection 
4 passion in her heart: it was the very intensity of the | till the sun went down behind the mountains. Ofien, | of the rock. 
h | emotion in her bosom, that blanched her cheek, and | too, did they fancy that the weary marker of the march The heart of Blanche of Navarre sunk with terror and 
‘5 caused her knees to shake. | of time had fallen asleep upon his post, and believed that | agitation at the sight of every being she encountered ; 
ti Sle had to make a solemn promise, on which the hap- | the castle clock had forgotten to strike the hours as they | but Francis of Foix led her on, and she soon perceived, 
pitiess or mi of all her future life depended: she bad | went by. The clanging step of the sentinels upon the | by the pilgrims’ robes, that the three men she beheld 
I" to risk peace, joy, existence itself, upon the faith and | ramparts and bastions, beneath the windows, seemed | were the fullowers of herlover. Up those steps, towards 
‘a | truth of him she loved. Al! the world of a woman’s hap- | slower and more heavy than ever. The song of the | the demi-lune, lay the path they were to take; and, as 
i piness was to be staked upon the resolution of the | warder in a neighbouring tower, as he gazed over the | she felt herself emerging into the moonlight, she would 
/ instant: the shrinking modesty of her nature was to yield, | moonlit country, and enlivened his watching with sweet | have given worlds to have brought the darkest cloud that 
Ne for the first time, to acknowledge that she loved; every | music, seemed tedious and interminable; and all the | ever covered the heavens over the bright planet whose 
ee timid scruple was to give way, aud she was to wed at | lagging tardiness of long expectant moments hung upon | beams she so dearly loved. As they crossed the demi- 
i onee, Without any of the sweet and gentle alleviations | them, till, at length, the bell tolled midnight. After that, | lune, she turned, for a moment, to glance her timid eye 
: which the presence and comforts of fiiends, and many an | silence soon fell over the castle; and they listened, fearful | over the frowning fortress she was leaving, in hopes of 
ae old, habitual form and observance afforded, to soften the | of speaking, even in a whisper, lest they should lose | seeing it all calm and still; butlights were moving about, 
«4 great change in woman's life and feelings. But it was | some sound given as a signal or a warning. | from window to window of the keep, and, clinging closely 
nF no apprehension made her pause ere she replied: it was The windows were open, and the summer air breathed | to Francis of Foix, she hurried her pace even more 
. 4 not timid delicacy nor hesitating reluctance; but it was | sweet and mild; but, in a moment or two after, borne on quickly than his own. 
4 that, at that moment, sbe felt and knew how deep,-bow | the wings of that light wind, came a sound from amidst | At length they reached the sally-port, which first gave 
strong, bow all-absorbing was the love which had grown | the rocky passes which led away towards Pampeluna. | exit upon the brow of the rock, and thence, by a narrow 
' upon ber heart. It was this that overpowered ber; it was | It was the clanging of a horse’s feet over the hard road | and tortuous path, down into the valley below. The 
A, | ihisthat took away her speech; it was this that caBed| cut along the bosom of the mountain. It came on with | guardian of that gate came forward at their approach, 
i ql al! the blood from her cheek, and gathered the wartt,| furious speed, as if bearing some hasty messenger, sent | read the order by the light of the lamp, and, seeing no 
a eddying stream into the filled fount:i) of ber heart. .| with important tidings. Now it was faintly heard in | restriction in regard to the number of persons whom he 
¢ :. Francis of Fvix saw, but comprehended not entirely, | ;the far distance; now ceased entirely, as some craggy | was to permit to pass out, threw wide the door, and let 
a ) i 
i | 
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them go free. 
bosom of Blanche of Navarre thrill, when she felt herself 
standing on the edge of the crag, with the free mountain 
air blowing, unconfined, around her! Oh, with what 
joy did she hear the massy door clang to behind them, 
the key turned in the lock, and the bolts grate harshly in 
the stonework ! 

« Now on, as quick as possible—no time is to be lost !” 
exclaimed the lover, as he hurried her forward. “ Horses 
are prepared below, dear Blanche: give me ten minutes 
now, and all Navarre shall never stay me.” 

Ere they had descended a hundred yards, however, 


Ob! with what joy and ecstasy did the | 


| his men across the pass. 


TALES ILLUSTRATING THE PASSIONS. 
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Francis of Foix was by the side of her he loved; and, 
as they entered that gloomy pass, he said,—*“ Here I 
must make my stand! Ride on, dear Blanche! ride on, 
my beloved! and fear not for me. I go to lay my lance 
in rest for Blanche of Navarre; and, with that sweet 
name for my battle-cry, I would maintain this pass 
against the fiend himself. Ride on, my beloved! ride 
on; and, if you meet my men-at-arms, send them down 
to my assistance.” 

She obeyed at once; and, turning round, he drew up 
Quick upon their steps came 


| the pursuers; and when, by the moonlight, they saw 


the clear, shrill notes of a trumpet were heard from the | 


summit above, followed by voices calling, and commands 
echoing from man to man, along the warded wall. A 
few steps further brought them to a point of the rock 


which Blanche had often beheld from the windows of her | 
| Francis of Foix had snatched a lance from the hand of 


own apartments, and fiom it she now could see the tall 
tower wherein those apartments were situated, rising, 
dark and giant-like, above the steep. She raised her 
eyes to the windows, but all wasblank. No light shone 
out therein; and the apprehension which she had felt, 
lest her flight from that dark prison had been discovered, 
passed away. 


how well the narrow way was defended, the word was 
given to level their spears; and hurled on, like a thun- 
derbolt, against the small band of the Count de Foix, 
they strove to cleave their way through by one vehement 
charge. But it was in vain they made the attempt: 


one of his followers, and, in that narrow tit-yard, met 
the leader of the Navarrese spear to spear. ‘The Spa- 


| niard went down at once before his lance, and was borne 


backward from bis horse. Happy it was for him thet so 


| it befell him; for the charger, freed from the rein, dashed 


A moment alterwards, through the win- | 


dows of the antechamber came a bright flash; the next | 


instant the whole suit of rooms was filled with light, and 
dark figures were seen crossing the blaze. 

« We are discovered!” she whispered, “we are 
discovered !” But Francis of Foix only hurried her 
on the more quickly. A few steps further the rock 
ended, and the hill began to slope more gently into the 
valley; and the next moment, as their steps sounded 
along the path, the quick pawing of an eager horse’s 
foot was heard, followed by a loud, shrill neigh. 

«“ We are safe, dear Blanche! we are safe !”’ said her 
lover. “They have quick steeds and strong hands who 
tear thee from me now.” 

Round an old fountain, crowned with rude stonework, 
the waters of which had been drunk by many a passing 
generation, stood a number of horses and armed men; 
and on a light and easy jennet—with a heart beating 
like that of a fluttered girl, as he raised her for the first 
time in his arms—Francis of Foix placed Blanche of 
Navarre, saying—* Thou art a fearless horsewoman, I 
know, dear Blanche; should we be pursued, and I be 
obliged to turn to defend the pass, ride boldly on with 
thy maiden, and one of my old and faithful followers, to 
whom I will give thee in charge. Fear not that I will 
do aught rashly ; I will but give thee time to escape, and 
then follow with what speed I may. Long ere I be 
obliged to pause, however, we shall have come up with 
my brave men-at-arms: with them I would defend these 
gorges against the world.” 

All were soon mounted; and, guided by one who 
knew the country well, they rode quickly down into the 
valley. But, just as they gained the high road which 
led on towards France, they caught sight of a large body 
of horse, descending the steep declivity from the castle, 
with their dark masses, bristled with pennon and with 
spear, cutting strong upon the moonlitsky. The Count 
de Foix turned to his guide to consult. 

«“ How far is it,” he asked, “to where the two roads 
join?” 

«Some quarter ofa league,” replied the man. 

« And yon road to the right?” asked the count. 

“Jt leads into the valley of Bastan,” was the reply. 

«“ That is guarded, I know,” said Francis of Foix: 
‘swe must gallop on as quickly as may be.” 

They urged their horses into full speed along the 
mountain road, and reached the point where the high- 
way from the castle joined the path they followed; but 
they reached it only a few moments before the body of 
horsemen from above. The fugitives were concealed, it 
is true, by the wide cork-trees that spread along the slope ; 
but the sound of their horses’ feet, while galloping, had 
not escaped those who followed: and Blanche was near 
enough to hear the orders given for quickening the pro- 
gress of the pursuers. It now became a flight and a 
chase: but the horses of the Lord of Foix were swifter 
than those that came after, though not, perhaps, so strong; 
and, for neafly an hour, they hurried on with headlong 
speed, till at length they came to a spot where the road 
seemed cloven through the solid rock, and, for some hun- 
dred yards or more, a gigantic wall of gray marble rose 
on either hand, with nothing but a narrow torrent, dash- 
ing its foamy way along, between the road and the rock. 


’ 


forward, missed its footing, and rolled into the siream. 


Driven back with loss, two of their front rank killed, 
and several wounded, again and again the Navarrese 
returned to the charge. No words were spoken, no 
questions were asked, but all seemed understood and 
known; and, after their lances were shivered, with the 
sword, and the dagger, and the mace, they kept up the 
strife for nearly an hour. At the end of that time, how- 


| ever, just as the Spaniards had drawn off for a moment, 


with the purpose of again renewing the attack, the sound 
of many horses’ feet, coming onward from the French 


| side of the pass, was heard; and many a merry Gascon 


tongue, shouting and ballooing as they came up, showed 
the pursuers that their efforts would be vain. 

With lowering front, then, they withdrew ; from time 
to time wheeling round, to see that they were not pur- 
sued in turn; but no such purpose was entertained by 
Francis of Foix, whose first questions were addressed to 
his newly arrived followers. They informed him that 
they had met with a frightened lady and her waiting 
damsel, accompanied by old Gaspard of Cervolles ; that 
she had bade them hasten down to the assistance of their 
lord; and that old Gaspard had come on with them, to 
show them where he was. 

Francis of Foix could not find in his heart to speak 


| harshly to his old retainer; but he blamed him mildly for 


having left the lady, and then rode on as fast as possible 
to seek her, leaving a party behind to bring away the 


| dead and wounded of his retinue. 


He came to the place where bis followers had been 


| stationed, but Blanche of Navarre was not there. He 
| rode on to a spot where three roads crossed, and then 


| paused, anxious and apprehensive. 


Dismounting from 
g 


| his horse, he obtained a light from the splintered frag- 


| for the fresh marks of a horse’s feet. 


ments of a pine, and eagerly scarched, upon every path, 
Atlength he found 
them ; but the road on which they were visible led notin 
the direction which he had purposed to take. He followed 
it instantly, however, and blessed the glimmering dawn 
of light, that now came gray and soft above the eastern 
hills. He met a shepherd, leading bis flock to pasture 
upon the higher grounds, and questioned bim regarding 
Blanche. ‘The man said, he had seen such a lady and 
her attendant, but that they had passed him quickly ; and 


| he warned the Count de Foix to seek some shelter, as, 
le - . 1 
| from tbe appearance of the dawn, he judged that there 








would be a storm ere the day was an hour old. 

Francis of Foix spurred on, but he soon found the 
shephard’s warning true. The wind rose with sharp, 
fierce gusts; black clouds rolled over the morning sky ; 
the thunder pealed amongst the mountains; the light- 
ning flashed across the path; and, worst of all, the hail 
came down, like stones hurled from some battering- 
engine, upon the heads of the travellers below. Still, 
Francis of Foix rode on. Terror and anxiety took pos- 
session of his heart. Though the men-at-arms could 
scarcely sit their horses for the wind and the hail; though 
the lightning made the chargers start and rear as they 
proceeded ; still Francis of Foix rode on, still be marked 
every object as he proceeded, still he gazed around in 
search of some trace of her he loved. 

At length, cast in a heap upon the path, he found the 
pilgrim’s cloak in which he had wrapped her; a few | 


steps onward lay dead the jennet on which she had been 
mounted ; and, spurring on with frantic eagerness, he 
drew not a rein till he beheld a little Navarrese village, 
seated sweetly in a rich wooded valley, surrounded on 
every side by mighty mountains. ‘I'he storm, by this 
time, had passed away; there was a look of hope and 
cheerful existence in the village before him; and, trust- 
ing that Blanche might have found shelter there, he rode 
on, and questioned eagerly every one he met with in the 
place. But Blanche of Navarre had not been heard of; 
and there every trace of her ceased. In vain he sought, 
in vain he searched for her: no mark, no sign, no report 
of her passing could be found. 
. * ° « . 

In a vast old Gothic hall, the pointed vault of which 
could scarcely be seen by the dim light which found its 
way in through the narrow and dusky windows, were 
assembled the States of Navarre, called suddenly together 
in the city of Pampeluna The upper part of the hall, 
raised a few steps above the rest, was filled with the 
deputies of the States, arranged in a semicircle before the 
people who crowded the lower part of that wide, dim, 
and shadowy chamber. Guards and attendants kept the 
populace from pressing up the steps; but, from the 
throng, and from the eager manner with which the peo- 
ple clung round the various pillars that supported the 
wide roof, in order to obtain a sight of what was passing, 
it was easy to perceive that sume event of great interest 
was expected to take place—some matter of deep moment 
was about to be discussed. 

Presiding over the states, covered by a canopy, and 


seated on his throne, appeared the young king of Na- 


varre, with that mingled expression of passion and irre- 
solution in his countenance which spoke the feebleness of 
his character. His brow would now koit into an angry 
frown; his white teeth would close over his under lip, 
and his nostrils would expand: and then again, the 
fierce aspect of his countenance would relax, the lip 
would tremble, the eye would roll vacantly over the po- 
pulace, and the brow would become smooth and careless, 
On his right stood the Chancellor of Navarre, with a roll 
of papers in his hand; and on the left, several officers of 
his household, bis jester, and his page 

After some business of little importance had been 
transacted, which the people heard with evident impa- 
tience, and states passed over with but small care, the 
chancellor took another step forward, a darker cloud 
came over his stern brows, the king raised himself sharply 
on his throne, every ear was turned to hear, every eye 
to see, and the low murmur of expectation dit 1] away 
into silence. : 

It was then that, in a loud, clear voice, which was 
heard even in the most remote parts of the hall, the 


! } 


States a decree, by which 


! » 
chancellor proposed to the 


Blanche of Navar e and her childre n, to all generations, 


should be excluded from the throne of those realms, and 
from all right, share, or title, in and to the succession of 
her father, the late king. ‘The chancellor assigned no 


reason for so harsh a sentence, and a murmur ran through 





the people and the states. There was much movement 


, 
too, amongst the populace in front; and theking, with a 


loud and angry voice, ordered the heralds and men-at- 
arms to enforce silence and tranquillity. One of the 
deputies, however, an old man with si 


hair, rose up and asked what was the 


lvery beard and 


cause to be given 


for so severe a decree against their native princess ; add- 
ae am t a. 
ing, that the records of tie states of Navarre must never 
4 iy ‘ +} 
bear the trace of such an act without some just motive 


assigned, 


os There are 
frowning. “ First, there is the king’s will, which to his 
} 


Next, and I grieve to add 


roll : Gesent ?” 1 »} 
motives sufficient, suld the ch 





0 subiects shot 
£vVua subjeC Siu 


} 
i 


ald be law, 


er own evil and shameless conduct. Is it 


nt, that Blanche 


it, there is 


not well known to every one here pres 





of Navarre, who so long held a high and esteemed place 
in the sight of all men, after having been removed from 
the king’s court, in order to keep her from the first steps 
towards evil, has since withdrawn berself entirely from 
the shelter which fraternal allection had provided, for 
her, and has fled with her parainour, the ix, 
from the dominions and protection of her | 

More than once a k ud an ing mut ken 
in upon the words of the chancellor; rs 
had come from the I ple- Lhe tates themselves were 
silent. At the words, however, “her paramour, the 


Count de Foix,” there was again a movement ig the 
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crowd, 
and a loud voice from amongst the multitude exclaimed, 


in which the states also seemed to sympathise; |! tions of his situation keenly and bitterly. He felt the 


‘It is false as hell!” 
The monarch started on his feet, and made an angry 
movement with his hand ; but the chancellor interposed, | 


and, pointing to the spot whence the sound had pro- 
ceeded, he said, “ Let yon traitor be arrested, who has 
dared to give the lie to his sovereign’s solemn declaration 
before the 


her paramour, the Count de Foix.” 


“It is false as bell!’ thendered the same voice; and 
a man, covered with one of those wild black robes com- 
mon from time immemorial in the valley of Bastan, 


strode forwatd through the crowd, that yielded to him as 
he advanced ; and, setting his foot upon the steps of the 
platform, and shaking his clenched hand towards the chan- 
cellor, he repeated, while the hood fell back and disco- | 
head is false as hell! | 
Degraded king !—base and profligate churchman !—I | 
tell ye both, it is false as hell! I, Francis of Foix, | 
you the lie to your beards, and hurl back | 


vered his whole and face,—* It 


here give 
against yourselves the base and degrading terms which ye 
yn"? 


» to the pure, the noble, and the good ! 
solemn silence; 





u 


For a moment there was a pause of 


while the Count of Foix, with bis arm still extended, and 
his hand clenched, his head thrown back, and his noble 
countenance flashing with generous indignation, re- 
mained nly gazing on the chancellor and the king, as 


if seeking for new words in which to pour forth the hate 
and contempt which swelled within his bosom. 

The king shrunk back appalled ; and the chancellor, | 
I f a bolder and fearles 


«d, remained in hesitating silence. 


; nature, surprised 
and confus At length, 
however, he made a sign to one of the officers, spoke a 
word in his ear, and then, turning to the Count de Foix 


though « more 


again, he said, in a slow and not very distinct voice,— 
Sir Count de Foix, your presence here to-day may 
We thoucht, 


well, and certainly does surprise us much. 


ind had good reason to think, that you had long quitted | 
“4 Ae } 
Navarre We were led to believe, indeed, and, as we 
hall soon show, lad every good reason to believe, that | 

| 


u bad left this country, accompanied by the princess 


who has been so lately named. However, we shall soon | 
have occasion to hear you at full, in justification of your- | 
elf, and in refutation of the charges against you.” | 

As he spoke, his eyes wandered round the hall; and 
with his last words came a bitter and sneering smile. 


He then paused 1 moment, as if about to say sumething 


more—suddenly raised bis hand, and exclaimed, « Now! 
now !” | 

At the word, half a dozen of the archers of the king’s 
guard, who had mingled with the crowd whilst he was | 
speaking, and forced their way forward, threw themselves 
at once upon Francis of Foix, and bound his arms tightly 


with a scarf, 

‘Noble Lord Count,” said the chancellor, « you have 
most opportunely come to receive the just recompense of | 
the great and splendid deeds which you have performed 
in the kingdom of Navarre. The subjects of the king 
slaughtered by your hand ; his sister wronged and carried 
off; his frontier fortresses visited in the habit of a spy: 


these, and many other acts which can be proved against 


you, well call for punishment; and, however high your 
rank, be you sure that station, nor renown, nor 
alliances with kings, shall shield your head froin the blow 
of justice. Take him away.” 

*“ King of Navarre!” said the Count of Foix, before 
they hurried bim from the hall,—* King of Navarre! 


hear me but one word. 


neither 


I am a sovereign prince as well | 
as thou art; thine equal in birth and blood: thy supe- | 
I tell thee, for what thou hast suffered 
as liar; and, if thou | 


rior in renown, 
this day, thou art coward 


as well 
hast in thy poor heart one dyop of generous blood, thou 


wilt know how to answer this defiance.” 
. * * - 


Time passed ; hours rolled on; day after day went by; 
and, chatned hand and foot, plunged in a dark and solli- 
tary dungeon, denied the attendance and the care, the | 
luxuries, the comforts of high station, almost the neces- 
saries of existence, Francis of Foix passed the weary 
time, till he felt that death were preferable to the pro- 
tracted agony of such a state. The rays of the blessed | 
ever saw; the voice of man he never heard; | 
lence and darkness, except when, at a stated 


sun her 


al! was ¢6 
hour, some scanty food was brought him, and a lamp 
to give him light during the meal. 


He felt all the priva- 


states, that Blanche of Navarre has fled with / 
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privation of wholesome food, pure water, change of 
raiment, light, exercise, and air. He felt the pri- 
vation of all the lovely sights and musical sounds 
which we enjoy in the wide world without knowing we 
enjoy them. He felt the privation, too, of all communion 
with his fellow-men, of all reciprocation of feelings and 
ideas; and the heavy weight of his own thoughts pressed 
him down into the earth. 

But it was not these, nor any of them, that pained 


him most. There was a more grievous burden upon his 


| heart than any of these—a more overwhelming load 


upon his mind. He thought of Blanche of Navarre ; he 


| thought of her uncertain fate, her dangerous situation, 
| the hourly peril to which she might be exposed, the base 


imputation cast upon her name, the weak violence of her 
brother, the fiery passions of her brotber’s wife. 

For himself he entertained no fears. The King of 
Navarre, he thought, dared never raise his hand against 
a great feudatory of the crown of France; but Blanche 
of Navarre might be the mark on which all the jealous 
vengeance of the queen was to be poured. Of her he 
thought; for ber he feared; on her account he enter- 
tained those trembling apprehensions which he had never 
known for himself. 

He was soon roused, however, from his dream of 


security. A court was held within the walls of the pri- 


| son; an iniquitous tribunal was established to judge him ; 


and he was tried and condemned with that mockery of 
justice under which the violent passions of a barbarous 
epoch too often concealed themselves for the attainment 
of their objects. Astonished, though not daunted, he 
was led back to the dungeon in which he had been con- 
tined, and told that, with great mercy, the King of Na- 
varre had determined to allow him two whole days to 
prepare himself for the awful fate to which he was doom- 
ed. In that short space of time, the design against his 
life could not be made known to any of his friends or 
relations ; and, as it was intimated to him that his head 
was to be struck off within the walls of the prison, his 
fate might for years remain unknown to all but those 
who acted a part in the tragedy about to be performed. 
Still, with the thought of his own immediate fate, 
mingled, more painfully, the memory of Blanche of 
Navarre. Still, he thought of her more than of himself; 
of her grief, more than his own danger. If in the power 
of her brother, or her brother’s wife, he doubted not that 
accurate tidings of her lover’s sufferings and death would 
be conveyed, to aggravate all that they inflicted on her ; 
and, oh! the dark uncertainty, the terrible apprehension, 
the deep sorrow, that he felt for her at that moment, 
when the last hours of life were ebbing from him fast, 
showed him, more strongly than ever, how intensely, 


| how truly, how tenderly he loved her. 


Still chained, still solitary, he lay in bitter thought, 
with every feeling that can shake and torture our weak 
nature, racking his heart by turns. It was night; at 
least, it seemed to him that he was in that part of his 
long, dark, uninterrupted night, which, to other men, 
was covered with shadows, and passed in slumber. It 
was night, then, but he slept not; and, on a sudden, at 
that unusual hour, he beard the key turn in the ponder- 
ous lock, the huge bolts undrawn, one by one, and the 
door creak harshly on its hinges. A glare of light 
streamed into the dungeon ; and, to his surprise, he be- 
held the beautiful, but impassioned and unprincipled 
Isabel of Valois, bearing a lamp in ber hand, and totally 
alone. She closed the door behind her, and the lock 
was immediately turned, showing that some one waited 
concealed without; but for a moment she did not ad- 
vance into the dungeon. Gazing on the worn and hag- 
gard countenance of Francis of Foix, she stood as if hesi- 
tating what course to pursue. But then, after an in- 
stant’s pause, she took three steps forward, and, in a low, 
but distinct voice, which trembled with emotion, sbe said,— 

“Sir Count, it is long since we have met; and how 
differently do we now meet to our meetings long ago !” 

«* Lady,” replied the count, “ I am here before you as 
a dying man. ‘To-morrow, if I am informed rightly of 
the intention of your husband, or of yourself—for it is 
you, probably, who rule in Navarre—to-morrow, then, I 
am to end my days by the sword of an executioner ; not 
the instrument of public equity, but the murderous tool 
of vengeance and injustice. Lady, I would willingly 
prepare myself to die; and, though I might hear, with 
reverence and penitence, my confessor remind me of sins 
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named by her who had a share therein,” 

The brow of Isabel of Valois grew dark, and her eye 
flashed ; but, after a moment, the frown passed away, 
the fire of her eye went out, and a look of tenderness 
and sorrow came over her fine, but stormy countenance, 
like a sweet gleam of sunshine breaking across the 
tempest-cloud. She shook her head somewhat mourn- 
fully, and answered,—“ Who led me to share in those 
sins, Count of Foix ?” 

Francis of Foix felt and knew that her own fiery pas- 
sions were the evil guides that she had followed; but he 
was lo00 generous to retort the truth upon her. 

“Alas! lady,” he replied, “let us not think of such 
things at such a moment, but to regret them, Why 
you seek me, I do not know ; but I beseech thee, in pity, 
disturb not the thoughts of a man who is preparing him- 
self for death.” 

“1 come, if thou wilt, to save thee from death,” she 
replied ; “I come to offer thee thy life: but it must be 
upon conditions.” 

The Count of Foix smiled bitterly. ‘ Lady,” he re- 
plied, “I never yet was found fearful of death, nor weakly 
clinging to this mortal being; yet I will not lightly cast 
my life away: but thy conditions must not be severe 
ones, for Francis of Foix holds his life as a jewel pleasant 
to possess, worthy of defence, and vo be valued at a cer- 
tain price; but that price is clear and ascertained. It is 
worth so much, and no more; and he is not such an idle 
spendthrift as to give one jot beyond the real value. May 
I crave to know what are the conditions ?” 

“These,” answered Isabel; her brow again growing 
cloudy, at the little esteem in which he seemed to hold 
her offers. “Thou shalt renounce Blanche of Navarre ; 
thou shalt never see her more ; thou shalt acknowledge 
publicly e 

“Hold, lady! hold,” exclaimed the count; “it is 
needless to add another word; it is needless to shame 
your lips, by giving them to utter one more unworthy 
demand. I will not renounce Blanche of Navarre—I 
will not promise never to see her more. God and my 
honour forbid! If I live, I will love her; and, dying, I 
will love her also. Through every hour of existence, 
from the present moment to the last instant of the doubt- 
ful future, I will think of her, I will love her, I will adore 
her. ‘The memory of her love shall give me consolation 
and support even in the hour of death; and the moment 
when thy fell vengeance triumphs over my mortal life, 
remembrance of her shall enable me to set your injustice 
at defiance. Her love shall give me strength and cou- 
rage, her virtue guide me up to heaven !” 

Dark and fearful was the expression that came over 
the features of Isabel of Valois. Her beauty grew like 
the beauty of the fiend, where loveliness was clouded 
with hate and with despair. But that countenance, all 
powerful and expressive as it was, could but little convey 
all the fiery passions that struggled in her breast; for an 
instant she gasped for breath; and then, exclaiming,— 
“ Thou hast chosen thy fate! be it as thou hast said !” 
she struck her hand against the door. It opened: but, 
before she quitted the dungeon, she once again turned 
to the Count de Foix, and, setting her white teeth fast 
together, she muttered,—“ Thou scornest my kindness 
as thou hast scorned my love; but thou shalt know what 
my hate can do. They have told thee that thou art to 
die within these prison walls; but I tell thee, no! thou 
shalt die like a common malefactor, on a public scaffold. 
Not one pang shall be spared thee: the grinning popu- 
lace, the roaring crowd, the tall scaffold, the sword stain- 
ed with the blood of traitors and of murderers, the haud 
of the common butcher—all that can make death shame- 
ful and terrible shall fall upon thee; and, if in thine hour 
of death thou rememberest Blanche of Navarre, Isabel of 
Valois shall not be forgotten!” 

He gazed upon her, as she spoke, calmly and sternly ; 
and, on her part, after having paused for a moment in 
silence, with her bright eves flashing, and her whole form 
enlarged with passion, as if seeking in vain for more 
words to give utterance to her hatred, she suddenly quitted 
the dungeon, and the door closed behind her. She stood 
in the long vaulted passage, where, on either hand, ap- 
peared manifold rows of arches, leading to many an abode 
of misery and horror, with the jailor who had accom- 
panied her to the cell, holding up a torch to light her foot- 
steps, on their way though those damp, mouldy corridors, 
and with the woman who had followed her thither, 
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gazing up in her face, in order to read from the expres- 
sion that it bore, what were the emotions which her visit 
to the prisoner had produced. 

Isabel of Valois, however, did not advance upon the 
path to which the jailor pointed ; and over her beautiful 
countenance she did not even strive to cast that ordinary 
veil which might shade or soften the picture of the 
wrought and agitated soul. The passions, the turbulent 
passions within her bosom, were, at that moment, inca- 
pable of concealment or disguise. The moment the door 
of the dungeon had closed behind her, she paused, and 
stood as if rooted to the ground, with her eyes bent down 
upon the damp gray pavement, and the deep lines of in- 
tense thought knitting ber fair, splendid brow. Her left 
hand and arm fell dead and motionless by her side ; and 
in the relaxed dropping of each long, slender finger, it 
appeared as if all power and sensation therein were at 
anend, But the right hand, which was rather raised, 
with the fingers, clenched tight, as when she had struck 


it against the door, remained contracted for several | 


minutes, while the same strong passion which had 
moved her in the dungeon continued powerful in her 
heart. 

After a time, however, the fingers opened, the hand 
fell slowly to her side; and, though the eye still re- 
mained fixed upon the ground, a change of expression 
came over the living picture of her face. ‘The knitted 
brow again became smooth and sorrowful; the white 
teeth were no longer firmly pressed together ; the proud 
nostril expanded, the lip quivered, and, clasping her 
hands together, she burst into a bitter fleod of tears, only 
interrupted by convulsive sobs, which seemed to shake 
her whole frame. 

This state continued for several minutes, while the 
attendant gazed on her with apprehension and anxiety, 
and the jailor cast down his eyes in surprise, at a scene 
of which he felt that he ought not to have been a wit- 
ness. It next became evident that she struggled against 
her tears, and strove to master the agitation which pro- 
duced them ; and, as she found all ordinary efforts vain, 
she worked herself up into fury at herself, for giving way 
to the weakness that overpowered her; she stamped 
her foot upon the ground; she struck her hand against 
her brow; and, exclaiming, “ Fool! fool! fool that I 
am!” sheturned violently to the woman, crying, “ What 
stare you at, minion? Dare you comment on the actions 
of your queen? Follow bebind me! Lead on, sir, with 
the torch, lead on! There is some gold for thee; but 
thou hadst better tear out for ever from the book of 
memory what thou hast seen this night—otherwise thou 
mayst find a surer and more silent dwelling than thine 
own dungeons. Lead on, I say! lead on!” 

The prison and the palace are, in all ages of tyranny 
and of barbarism, in near companionship ; and from the 
dungeons which Isabel of Valois had just visited, a long 
passage beneath the gieat square of Pampeluna, and a 
spiral staircase, led her back to the abode of her husband. 
As she mounted slowly, step by step, the Queen of Na- 
varre had time to recall all her courage, to steel her 
haughty heart, and to efface the traces of agitation which 
her strongly excited passions had left behind. She 
paused for a moment, however, in her own apartments. 
She carefully washed the marks of tears away; she ar- 
ranged her dress with studied grace and elegance; she 
called to her aid every art of fascination ; and then pro- 
ceeded to seek the weak prince who had placed his hap- 
piness, his honour, and his fame, in the hands of one so 
little worthy of the trust. He welcomed her with a 
glad embrace; for of late she had been rather a niggard 
of pe presence, and had taught her husband to value 
her smiles, by making them more rare. 

“ Hast thou heard the tidings, my Isabel?” he said ; 
“ hast thou heard the discovery we have made !” 

Isabel of Valois—like all human beings when excited 
by strong passions to pursue evil schemes—felt more 
than just apprehension at every sound and at every sight 
around her. Each change, each news, each step that 
she-herself took forward, agitated her whole heart, lest 
some interposing hand should pluck her back from the 
course which she was determined to pursue; and the 
words of her husband instantly exciied fear that some 
unforeseen event might throw a stumbling-block in her 
course. 

«No, sir,” she replied,—* no; I have heard no news, 
I have heard no tidings. Keep me not in suspense, my 
lord ; tell me what has occurred.” 


TALES ILLUSTRATING THE PASSIONS, 


«“ Nothing to displease nor alarm thee,” he replied, 
g phe: 


merely, that my unhappy sister Blanche, that disgrace 
to our race and name, was seen yesterday in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pampeluna by a priest who was passing 
through a small village not far off. It was said that she 


not an hour ago, I had him called to my presence, and 
asked if suvh tidings were true. He replied, that he had 
received neither letter nor message from Blanche of Na- 
varre, but that he doubted not the tale of her being in 
the neighbourhood was well founded. 
moreover—on my strict injunctions—that, if she sought 
refuge with him or with his sister, who wes ever her dear 
friend, he would bring her to my presence.” 

“T love not that Don Ferdinand de Leyda!” burst 
forth Isabel of Valois, vehemenently ; “I ‘~ 2 bim not 
—I doubt his double-dealing promises, Once already 
he has deceived and disappointed me; and, if you trust 
to his word, you will find that he has some specious 
under meaning by which he will break his engagement, 
yet keep his conscience whole. No, no, my lord: if you 
love Isabel of Valois, and would remove the stain from 
your house by punishing properly ber who has incurred 
it, follow my advice.” 

“ What wouldst thou have me do?” demanded the 
king. “I will do any thing in reason to please thee, 
Isabel.” 

“ Thus, then, act, my lord,” she replied; “and do it, 
not to please me, but for your own honour’s sake. Deal 
not upon this Count of Foix as upon a private enemy 


and condemned as he is by public judges appointed to 
day. Proclaim to all the land around, that on the day 
with the semblance of peace; for having gone into your 


frontier fortresses as a spy, and afterwards having in 
arms attacked and slain your subjects in the execution 





| of your orders, will bow bis head to the block, and under- 
| go the sentence of bis judges. Let this be spread far 
} 

| within hearing of the tale, she will come forth from he: 
concealment to save her lover from the sword.” 

“ Perhaps it may be so,” replied the king. “But yet, 
Isabel, I fear to delay the execution, or to make it too 
public. Many of the nobles already murmur; many 
affirm that Blanche is innocent; and I fear that, did the 
French king, who is even now upon our frontier, afford 
them any encouragement to deliver his vassal, the Count 
of Foix, they might rise in rebellion against their mo- 


Isabel; you know them not so well as I do.” 

“ Out upon the king who fears his own subjects !” 
replied Isabel of Valois: “I trust my husband is not 
such. Out upon him, I say! Call in your troops, my 
lord ; exert your courage; summon round you those 
whom you know to be faithful to you; and fear not but 
that the traitors will fall down and lick the dust beneath 
your feet. Fie on it! the French king gives them no 
encouragement. Is not Charles my own cousin, near to 
me in blood and in affection? and, had he been willing 
to espouse the cause of this Count of Foix, would he not 
have done it long ago, when all the count’s followers and 
vavasours were clamorous at the gates of ‘Toulouse for 
assistance ? Let it be proclaimed tar and near, that the 
count suffers the day after to-morrow; and, without 
direct assertion, let it be insinuated, that the only means 
to save his life is the production of Blanche of Navarre.”’ 

“Well, Isabel,” replied the king, “doubtless thou 
judgest wisely. Order all this as thoy wouldst wish : 
but, also, take care; and ever remember thst many eyes 
are fixed upon our actions, and that we must not dare to 
stretch authority beyond a certain limit.” 

“Dare!” exclaimed Isabel of Valois,—* dare!” and 
for a moment she gazed upon him with a glance in which 
the indignation and contempt of her fiery and haughty 
spirit struggled with artful wile, customary self-command, 
soft blandishment, and all the subtle coquetry, with which 
woman, weak in power, and denied participation of com- 


man would exclude her, rules where she is supposed tu be 
ruled, and tramples on the babitual tyrant of her sex. 
Art, however, conquered even passion, She cast hersell 
upon the bosem of the king. She bade him think of his 








marking the change upon her countenance; “it is, | 


had sent a messenger to Don Ferdinand de Leyda ; and, | 


He promised, | 


whom you remove from your path in secret ; but, judged 
try him, let his execution be public, and in the face of 
| 


after to-morrow, at the hour of noon, Francis of Foix, | 
condemned to death for having entered your dominions | 


| and wide; and, wy life for it, if Blanche of Navarre be | 


narch’s authority. You know not these proud Navartese, | 


mand, so often obtains unseen the authority from which | 
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honour, where she consulted nothing but her own pas- 
sions; she bade him consider the claims of justice, while 
| she sought nothing but vengeance. She qualified every 
| evil wish by some glorious name, and she persuaded him 
| to what she would, while he fancied that she but strength- 
| 
| 
' 





| 
| 


ened him in his own upright principles. Her schemes 
were approved of, her wishes granted; and, when she 
quitted the presence of her husband, her whole step and 
figure were animated by the thought of having in her 
| power her that she hated with undivided enmity, and him 
| for whom her love struggled with her wrath in such a 
way as to make that wrath but the more deadly. 

The fatal morning arrived. " 
that bright land spread over the whole scene; and the 


} " 


awful scaffold, covered with cloths of crimson and black, 


The glorious snnshine of 


was raised before the windows of the palace. Guards 
and attendants took their places round about. The 


| gazing crowd had gathered early, and filled al} the square; 


} and on a platform which was raised near the spot pre- 
pared for the coming tragedy, was seen a chair of state 


destined for the monarch of the land, and already sur 


rounded by various officers of his household. It was 
some time ere the king himself appeared; and when he 
did so, all eyes were, of course, turned towards that spo!; 
but the dull and heavy frown upon his countenance 
seemed gathered there expressly to extinguish all hope 


of mercy from one who bad passed his life in idle pur- 


suits, and who had the weaknesses of a gentie mind with- 


out possessing any of the redeeming qualities. The 


} trumpets sounded as he appeared. The heralds summon- 
j 


ed the Count of Foix, in a loud voice, as if he had been 


a free agent, to appear and answer for the crimes laid to 
| his charge; and in a moment after he was led forward to 
the front of the scaffuld, and the accusation and the sen- 
| tence read before his face. 

He was very } ile The rOsy hue of health, which he 


had regained after his wounds, had faded away under 


long imprisonment; and an asby shade, different alto- 


| gether from the pallor of apprehension, remained fixed 
| upon his countenance. His eye was calm and steadtast, 
| his step firm and proud ; no quivering of the lip betrayed 
| the smallest agitation, no tremor of the frame showe: 
slightest touch of fear, at his meeting face to face with 
the great enemy. He stood ¢ ilmly, with bis manacled 
| arms across upon his broad bosoin, while the charge aud 


| the sentence were read ; and his eye wandesed over (he 


} people, as if he listened but lightly to a matter unworthy 


| of attention, while the calumnies urged against him were 
repeated, and the iniquitous sentence which doomed him 
to the block was repronounced. When it was over, and 


the harsh and dissatisfied murmur had subsided, he ad- 


| dressed the people in a voice, clear but not loud, 


which 
penetrated to the utmost extremes of the great square, 
and was heard almost by every ear in the silent multi- 


} tude. 
«“ Ye have heard,” he said, “charges that are false ; 
and ye have listened to, and sanctioned by your presence, 


a sentence that is iniquitous in itself, base in its motives, 


} 


weak in its pretences, and alike unworthy of the monarch 
of a generous people, and the ju ‘ges of a free and war- 
like land. But I am here, a stranger in the midst of you, 
with none to plead my cause, with none to defend my 


right: and, although I might well calculate upon some 


one from amongst the renowned nobility of this country 
| standing forth to do justice to the wronged and the op- 
pressed, yet I forgive even those who abandon me, in 
and only beseech them to believe, 


this my latest hour ; 
that not only am I innocent of one foul charge brought 


against me, but that the sweet princess of your native 
land—the pure, the bright, the beautiful, the noble—is 
belied by the base accusations which have been spoken 
against her, by the very lips that should have maintained 
her honour, and have upheld her fame. Oh, Blanche of 
| Navarre! Blanche of Navarre! that which weighs most 
| heavily upon this heavy heart is, that my follies, or my 
vices—follies which thy wisdom has shown me, vices 


which thy virtues have done away—should have furnish- 


| ed thine enemies with a pretext for bleckening the un- 
| spotted purity of thy angelic name. Oh, Blanche of 
| Navarre! Blanche of Navarre! 


| noble soul that hears me, they will tell thee, when I am 


if there be one good and 


| with the ultimate effort of a spirit boon for other worlds, 
| I did justice to thy purity, and died defending thee from 
slander !” 
There was a movement in the crowd beyond; there 
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came loud voices and shouting tongucs. The populace | 


drew back, and opened a way towards the scaffold; and 
a hand-litter moved forward through the midst, preceded 
by a cavalier in the simple robes of peace, but followed 
by a long train of men-at-arms. The King of Navarre 
gazed eagerly upon the sight, with feelings well nigh 
approaching unto dastaid fear; but his apprehensions 
were instantly relieved, when he recognised in the first 
of the train the person of Don Ferdinand de Leyda. 

«“ Where am I !—whither have ve brought me?” said 
a voice from the litter, as soon as they set it down at the 
foot of the scaffold; 
fair hand from within drew back the curtains. 
the hand of Blanche of Navarre. 
the multitude, who, silent as death, watched for some 
coming event; and, at the sight of the wide sea of hu- 


and, at the same moment, a small 
It was 


man faces that swept around her, she shrunk back again. | 


But, the moment after, the scaffold and its dreadful ap- 
pare 1, the 
eyes—with Francis of Foix, chained and bare-headed, in 
the front. 


The multitude was forgotten ; deep, overpowering love, | 


all that she thought of was fear for 
him she loved. She clasped her hands—she gazed at him 


was all that she fe It; 


one moment in breathless agony; then, darting forward, 
she passed the guards, who opposed her not, cast herself 
into his arms, and wept. 


A loud shout of pity and sympathy broke from the 


and angry ery which came from a tall window above the 


scaffold, at which, also, a beautiful but fiend-like face was 
seen glaring for a moment. There were swords drawn 


umongst the people also. The men-at-arms who had 


followed the litter pressed on and surrounded the scaf- | 


fold ; and the king, pale as death faltered forth an order 


to stay the execution, 


«What is the meaning of all this, Don Ferdinand 7” | 


he demanded, endeavouring to assume some portion of 


kingly dignity. “ How d.re you approach our presence 
in arms at such a moment?” 
Ere Don Ferdinand could answer, another actor had 


ippeared on that strange scene. Unveiled, uncovered, 


with her profuse black hair broken from its gatherings, 
and floating wild about her shoulders—her eyes flashing 


living fire, ber lips quivering, her small hands clenched 


Isabel of Valois rushed from the palace and stood be- | 


side her husband. “Give the word, my lord!” she cried, 


—' give the word! Strike off the traitor’s head ! What! 
will ye suffer him to eseape, when one word will bring 
the sword npon his neck? Then I will speak: strike, 


Traitor, do you not obey ?” 
But the king again held up bis hand as a sign to for- 

bear; and Don Ferdinand de 

me beseech you, sire,” he exclaimed, “on no motive 

whatsoever, to suffer this Give in- 


stant orders, let me intreat you, for the executioner to 


Leyda answered: “ Let 


matter to procee I, 


descend from the scaffuld, lest the tumult go on to dan. 
gperous res ilt 
The king followed his suggestion at once, and the 


movements W were taking place amongst the people 
subsided ; thor gah 
possible, what was passing between Don Ferdinand and 
the king. 
«“ You are in error, sire,” continued the former, as 
n as the executioner had withdrawn, “ you are in 





ill pressed forward to gather, as far as 


error in regard to my having ventured to come armed 
into your presence. I am unarmed—I am without fol- 
lowe) These men-at-arms before you are the escort of 
your sister, the Princess Blanche, sent hither with her by 
your most noble cousin and ally, the King of France. I 
promised you, sire, that if, on her return, she applied to 
me, | would biing her to your presence without an in- 
stant’s delay. I have obeyedyou, and have fulfilled my 
word; but [ am charged by the Dauphin Charles, who 
I I the v y of Bastan with his forces, to demand 
it your hands, free and uninjured, bis cousin, Francis, 


Count of Poix. He added, too, a threat, painful for a sub- 

ject of Navarre to repeat, but it must be teld. He says, that 
count’s head has fallen, he will take the 

your brow before a month be over: that | 


if one hair of the 
crown trom 

he will lay the whole land prostrate in blood and ashes, 
and not leave one stone of your capital city standing | 


upon another.” 
The king turned towards Isabel of Valois, wi:h his | 

lip and cheek as sickly as a withering flower. 

hearest, Isabel,” be said,—* thou hearest ?” 


« Thou | 


Her eye first fell upon | 


block, the executioner, the guards, met her 


people ; but it was scarcely sufficient to drown a wild | 


— 
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— coward and fool! If thou wouldst deserve the name 
of man, put on thine armour, mount thy horse, lay thy 
lance in the rest, call thy nobles to thine aid, and then 
strike off the head of thine,enemy! Put thy light sister 
in some holy house; set the head of this subtle traitor 
upon the gates to welcome his French allies; and then 
lead forth thy barons to fight for their native land !” 

« Madam,” interposed Don Ferdinand, before the king 
could answer, “the plan is a brave and goodly one; but, 
I fear me, it would not succeed.” 

« Why not ?” cried Isabel of Valois,—« Traitor! why 
not? Thou tremblest for thy head ;—I see it! Thinkest 
thou that all the nobles of Navarre are false and subtle 
| as thyself? T'raitor! I say, why not?” 
| «For this simple reason,” replied Don Ferdinand, 
taking a roll of parchment from an attendant who had 
| followed him: “the nobles of Navarre, assembled at my 

house last night, hereby declare that they are ready at 


all times to aid their king in jast and honourable warfare; | 


bat they will not support him in unjust deeds, nor draw 
their swords to pander to the vengeance of a woman. 
Unless the Count of Foix be freed, and due compensa- 
tion made unto him for what he has already suffered, not 
one of all the vassals of the crown will take the field 
against the power of France so long as the crown rests 
on the head where now it stands. 


any form; we will not oppress our native princess, nor 


hear her fair, her virtuous, and her honoured name tra- | 


duced, and then uphold the calumniator with our swords. 
‘T'wo hundred hands have put their names to this!” 

“ Hearest thou? hearest thou?” cried Isabel of Va- 
lois; her whole frame writhing with the agony of her 
passion. “Oh, do one manly act, and strike him dead ! 
or let me do it!’ she exclaimed, snatching the dagger 
| from her husband’s belt, and springing on Don Ferdi- 
nand de Leyda. But the wary Navarrese was prepared; 
he took one step aside, as she darted forward, caught the 
uplifted hand, wrenched the dagger from it, and cast the 
weapon, with a scoff, into the crowd. “ Madam,” he 
said, “ your justice is somewhat summary !” 

She stainped, she tore her hair, she rent the covering 
from her convulsed bosom; her eyes grew wild, the 
light of reason went outin them; and, with loud screams, 
and strange, incoherent blasphemies, she was carried 
away from that awful scene in the arms of the attend- 
ants. The moment that she was gone, Don Ferdinand 
de Leyda knelt at the king’s feet. 

«« My lord,” he said, “ we believe that you have been 
deceived in many things. We pray you, for you own 
welfare, for the peace of your people, and the safety of 
your crown, instantly to command those bonds to be 
taken from the hands of the noble Count de Foix; to 
send him back in honour to his own country; and, as a 
compensation for the wrongs he has suffered, to grant 
him the hand of your fair sister, with such a dowry as 
the states of Navarre shall vote. See, my lord—see how 
fondly he still holds her to bis bosom, even in those 
manacled arms. Let the chains be taken off; and, in 
pity, let the princess remain. ‘Thus shall you merit the 
love of your people; thus shall you turn away the enmity 
of your mighty neighbour; thus shall you render your 
nobles invincible against your adversaries.” 

«If such be the wish of my vassals,” said the weak 
king, “ be it as you say, Don Ferdinand ; I will do any 
thing to gain the love of my people. Nor do I doubt 
that I have been deceived in this matter, since you assure 
me that it isso. Let the Count de Foix be set free; 
and, as to my sister Blanche, I beseech you, let her re- 
pose with your sister, Don Ferdinand; for I would not 


take ber back to the palace, till I have argued the matter | 


with my fair, bat somewhat hasty queen.” 

Don Ferdinand could searcely repress the scorn that 
rose in his heart: bat be bowed his head low, with all 
ceremonious respect ; and the king, rising, seemed to he- 
sitate whether he should retire or remain. A word from 


| Don Ferdinand, however, induced him at once to with- 


draw ; and the loud shouts which were bursting from the 
people, as they saw the guards removing the chains from 
the hands of the Count de Foix, only served to hasten 
the retreat of the king. With trembling hands, Blanche 
aided to unbind him she loved; and Don Ferdinand, 


When France shall | 
have avenged herself against those who have injured and | 
insulted her in the person of one of her high vassals, we | 
| will defend ourselves: but we will neither abet nor | 

screen injustice ; we will not participate in murder under | 





«“ Coward!” she burst forth, with frantic vehemence, | passing onward to the scaffold, grasped him warmly by 


|the hand, Francis of Foix cast his arms, alternately, 
| round bis friend and round her he loved; and, amidst 
the loud and gratulating shouts of the people, they led 
him down from the scaffold. 

Repose and refreshment were necessary to all; and 
Don Ferdinand would not suffer his friend to agitate the 
fair girl, whose heart had been already so terribly tried, 
till she had obtained some rest in the apartments of his 
sister. At night, however, they all met again: and, in 
that same hall where, on his first coming to Navarre, 
Francis of Foix had spoken light and ungenerous words 
of Blanche of Navarre; in that same hall where, two 
months after, he had in her hearing recanted his error, 
avowed his love, and defended her fame; in that same 
hall, he held her to his bosom as his promised bride. The 
monarch had given his consent; the nobles of Navarre 
had pledged themselves for the states; and, with Ferdi- 
| nand de Leyda and his fair sister, the count sat down to 

meat, seated beside her he loved. For a time, the emo- 
| tions of their hearts were too intense for aught but si- 
lence ; but gradually, as their composure was in some de- 
gree restored, and as Don Ferdinand and his sister, with 
| kindly skill, strove, by cheerful words and bland encou- 
| ragement, to banish all the fearful memories of the past, 
Blanche was won from her silence, and was induced to 
| 





tell—though the tale was, more than once, interrupted 
with tears—the story of all that had befallen her since 
she had parted with her lover in the mountains. 
| Oh, with what deep interest, with what intense emo- 
| tion, did Francis of Foix listen to all that she had done, 
| to all that she had suffered! How his heart beat, when 
| she told him that the horse which she had ridden had 
| been killed by the lightning, and the poor girl who had 
followed her nearly destroyed by the hail. She told, too, 
| how they had found refuge in the dwelling of a hermit, 
| among the hills, and how she heard afterwards that her 
| Jover had passed while she remained there. ‘Then she 
depicted all her anxiety, all her apprehensions, all her ef. 
| forts to discover him, or to give him notice of where she 
was: and then she pictured for him all the agony of her 
mind, when some of the mountaineers, whom she had 
sent to follow on his track, brought her the tidings of 
his appearance at Pampeluna, of the dreadful charges ut- 
tered against herself, of his arrest and threatened de- 
struction. ‘Then, again, how proudly swelled the heart 
of Francis of Foix, as she displayed the deep, determined 
devotion with which she had resolved to risk every thing 


| for him, and only hesitated between returning to Pampe- 


luna and casting herself at her brother’s feet, or speeding 
onward through the mountains, and appealing for aid 
and protection to the king of France. 

By the advice of the old man who had given her shel- 
ter, she said, she had followed the latter course ; and, on 
foot, accompanied by no one but the hermit—for her at- 
tendant was unable to proceed—~she had gone on alone 
through the steep and rugged passes of the Pyrennees ; 


| had encountered danger, privation, fatigue, and pain ; 


had passed through the rude scenes of the French camp ; 
had been insulted by the ribald soldiery ; had been driven 
from the door of the royal tent; but, strong in love, in 
virtue, in noble purposes, had persevered till she obtain- 
ed admittance, and cast herself at the monarch’s feet. 
She had told him all, she had no concealment from him; 
she had spoken to him as a daughter confiding in her 
father ; and that noble king, though he justly and wisely 
obtained from the hermit such confirmation of her tale 








as he could give, believed her to the full, and instantly 
commanded his son to advance into Navarre, and see 
right done to all. He had directed him, first, to ea 
tle means; and, if possible, to secure his purpose by trea- 
ty with the nobles of the land. If that could not be done, 
he was commanded to use force, and not to sheathe the 
sword till he had freed or avenged the injured vassal of 
the French crown. 

The result was already manifest; but still, upon all 
the details, Francis of Foix paused with deep and tender 
interest ; making her dwell upon each step she took, re- 
peat, over and over again, each particular of her story; 
and tears, which no suffering of his own had been abie 
to draw forth, now rose in his eyes, when he heard the 
sorrows, the difficulties, and the pangs, which, for his 
sake, had been encountered by Blanche of Navarre. 

The tale of Francis of Foix, and her he loved, may 
now soon be ended. The king of Navarre fulfilled his 
word to him in all things; for he was no longer under 
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the dominion of the unhappy woman whose violent pas- 
sions had brought the fearful punishment of insanity up- 
on her own head. Isabel of Valois was never restored to 
reason; and, in less than two years, she died, exhausted 
by the fury of her ravings. Her husband married again ; 
and, though he was still ruled by her he wedded, the 
sway was inore mild, virtuous, and just. Francis of Foix 
led his bride to the altar, and bore her to his own sweet 
mountain territory, with joy, and pride, and hope. 
Blanche of Navarre had taught him the difference be- 
tween false and real love; and, in so teaching, had con- 
ferred upon him a blessing for which he was never un- 
grateful. 

Their days passed on in happiness and peace; one 
Jong lapse of sunshine. She ruled him not; she at- 
tempted nat to rule him: she had won him to virtue, and 
she was satisfied. But the love he bore her—the deep, 
true, ardent intense, impassioned love which he felt for 
the only woman he had ever loved truly, ruled him, with 
unshaken power, through life. That which would give 
pain to Blanche of Navarre, Francis of Foix would in no 
shape do: that which would give her pleasure, it was his 
first wish to accomplish. But Blanche of Navarre and 
virtue were one: and he followed the dictates of honour 
and of reason, when he followed the dictates of love. 


—— 
DESPAIR. 


A SKETCH. 


The things which strike our immediate eyes have a 


greater effect upon ourselves than those which we hear | 


recounted ; but less, perhaps, upon others to whom they 
are accurately detailed than fictitious narratives. With 
those who see them, they gain an impressiveness froin 


their reality, which more than compensates for whatever | 


they may lose by wanting the adjuncts of fancy ; while, 
to those to whom they are detailed they are deficient in 
the grand, though vague garniture with which imagina- 
tion clothes every object left in doubt and uncertainty. 


Not many years ago, while I was passing through the | 
Tyrol, I was met by one of those severe storms which | 


render traveling net only dangerous, but disagreeable. 
The rain came down in torrents; but it was so mingled 
with snow, that the sight of every object around was lost 
in the drifting of the half-melted flakes against the win- 
dows. I could open the south-western side, it is true; 
but still, the thick and heavy falling of the sleet and rain 


prevented me from seeing any thing but the dim, gray, | 
uncultivated sweeps of mossy ground, which lay at the | 


foot of mountains whose summits were hidden far in the 
clouds which poured the mingled deluge upon us. After 
gazing, with an inexpressible feeling of dreariness, upon 
the dull aspect of a scene which, at other times, and un- 
der other circumstances, might have been highly pictu- 
resque and attractive, I perceived that we approached a 
deep gorge, broken by a transverse valley, in the lowest 
part of which I remarked, planted with careful irregulari- 
ty, a great number of barriers, and stakes, and obstruc- 
tions of different kinds, evidently placed there to break 
the force of the torrents, as they poured from the hills, 


and to give the traveller time to hurry or retard his course, | 


in order to escape the furious enemy that sometimes came 
rushing down upon him from the mountains. 
There were two or three peasants’ huts upon the high 


ground close by, and the people came forth to offer us | 


shelter and beseech us to stay. But I could perceive no- 
thing buta small and unimportant stream, winding its way 
through the shallow and rustling gravel, and I called out 


to them-rather to help the carriage forward, than to de- | 
The sturdy mountaineers, without | 
more ado, placed themselves, three on each side of the | 


Jay it On the road. 


vehicle ; and we began our progress across a spot, which 


seemed, indeed, to afford heavy and uncomfortable foot- | 


ing, but not all the dangers and perils which they had 
anticipated. 

I soon, perceived, however, that, as usual, the inhabi- 
tants of the spot, although, perhaps, prejudiced, and in- 
clined to magnify any dangers that really existed, were 
easily persuaded to encounter perils which strangers 
rushed upon without knowing or appreciating. 
trickling of the water through the stones soon grew into 
a regular current, covering all the surface. That cur- 
rent mounted into a powerful stream; and then, as we 
advanced a few yards beyond, swelled into a torrent, 
against which all the power of the horses, and the men 
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| who accompanied the carriage, could scarcely bear it 


| danger. 
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up. I found that it was now necessary to take my share 
in the exertion, though I already had my share in the 
Opening the door, I sprang out, and aided to 
support the carriage: but it still required every effort to 
keep the vehicle from being overset; and it was with a 
glad heart and relieved mind, that I found the water, 
which had nearly reached my waist, begin to diminish 
in height, and the firm ground to grow underneath me. 
Step by step we struggled on, until we reached the 
firmer ground ; and then, with the peasants still accom- 
panying me, for fear of further danger, I advanced amidst 
dim and misty mountains, looking more giant-like and 
vast from the gray sbroud that covered them, ti!l I reach- 
ed a little village, the houses of which were surrounded 
by high chestnut-trees, and scattered on the bank of the 
river, the waters of which, now gathered into a deep 
channel, flowed on, an angry and turbid torrent, towards 
some mightier stream upon the Italian side of the Alps. 
The village possessed its little inn—poor enough, in- 
deed, and uninviting ; but the people who kept it were 
hospitable and kindly, and they eagerly exerted them- 
selves to make the weary traveller forget the dangers and 
discomforts of his journey, and taste the sweet solace of 
the hospitable hearth. It is easy to forget discomforts, 
or only so to remember them as to make them enhance 
the zest of brighter things that follow. And thus, though 
the fare was homely, the apartment rude, and the ac- 
commodation, viewed with the keen eye of fastidious 


ferent ; yet, few hearts have ever felt the pleasures of re- 





The | 


pose, tranquillity, and security, more than mine did then, 
} when, sitting by the wide fire of blazing pine-trees, 
drinking the light Tyrolese wine, and eating the sweet 
trout from the neighbouring stream, I heard the winds 
howl without, and the large gushing drops of half-frozen 
| rain dash furiously against the shaken casement. 

The twilight soon fell gray and chill, the lamps were 
| lighted, the white curtains were drawn before the win- 
| dow ; and, though the latter every now and then waved 
| in’ the wind, that found its way between the crevices, 
and the flame of the former flickered backwards and for- 
wards from the same cause,—yet, as man’s sensation of 
comfort is always comparative, the furious voice of the 
| tempest screaming without still made me look upon my 
lowly shelter as a palace, and its thin walls as a mighty 
| fortress against the fury of the storm. I Jay down, thank- 
| ing God for another day of mercy, and slept as soundly 
as under the gayest ceiling that ever overhung my couch. 

When I woke the next morning, however, the cheer- 
| less memories of the former day came back upon my 
mind, and made me think of the onward journey with no 
slight feelings of distaste. Ere I could make up my mind 
to rise, I arranged all my proceedings: resolving, if the 
weather should prove still unfavourable, to stay where | 
was; and, if it had grown fine, to hasten onward from 
| that dreary spot as soon ss possible. Heaven only knows 
| why mortal man makes resolutions; for, to resolve on 
any thing with a degree of certainty, is to suppose in 
one’s-self that omniscience which is not the attribute of 
man. Who is there can tell, when he resolves upon do- 
ing any one particular act, that a thousand minute and 
trifling circumstances may not arise to change all his 
purposes? Who can tell that the smallest, the most in- 
significant event may not bring with it a train of mighty 
consequences, which will laugh all our fine determina- 
tions to scorn? 

As soon as I was up, I approached the window and 
| drew back the curtains, expecting to see, at the very best, 
a savage, marshy waste, flanked by tall, uninteresting 
hills, rounded and naked, and only diversified by crags, 
but little more interesting than themselves. Such had it 
appeared to me through tue mist and rain of the preced- 
ing night; a mist, not thicker than that mist of prejudice 
which, so often in our journey through the world, dims 
} the brightest, and obscures the best, of all the good and 
| glorious objects that surround us on our way. Now, 
} what was it that I did behold! One of the most splendid 
scenes that the eye of man ever rested on. The window 
| 


of the bed-room looked to the south-east; and wide 
spread out before my eyes was a valley, covered with 
| the richest verdure, and diversified by wide sweeps of 
| wood—the pine, the chestnut, the larch, and the beech. 
| A bright mountain stream flowed down through the 
midst ; and I could catch it for many miles away, glan- 
cing through the forest, now smooth and shining, as it 





| passed 





luxury, might have been found, in every respect, indif- | 





as it dashed in fury amongst the rocks—now one mass of 
dazzling foam, as it poured over the edge of some high 
precipice. 

When I turned my eyes to the left, there rose, in gen- 
tle acclivities, sometimes covered with woods, sometimes 
with rich, green pastures, the first steps of a range of gi- 
gantic Alps; which, like human life going on from ma- 


| turity to age, soon lost the soft verdure of their earlier 


stage—put on the cold gray sternness of the granite— 


| and then, still further on, lost that firm, harsh aspect al- 


so, and bore up their dim heads covered with ice and 
snow. Pouring a flood of glorious light from their far 
summits, and dispersing the vapours which the storm of 
the former day had left, appeared the majestic morning 
sun; and, blue and indistinct beneath his rays, lay many 
a misty valley, with thin lines of gray cloud drawn across 
the gigantic portal which they opened in the mountains. 

On the right appeared another scene: the opposite 
side of the valley had offered one grand chain of Alps, 
only broken by occasional gorges; but to the west lay 
scattered, in wild and magnificent confusion, a thousand 
vast, but detached mountains—as if the Grecian fable 
had been true, and they had been hurled down at random, 
by Jove, the mighty tyrant of gods and men, in some 
terrific contest with his giant enemies. In front stood a 
rugged cone, so vast, so precipitous, that it seemed as if 
no mortal foot could ever have found a pathway to its 


| pointed summit; yet there, raised up by some daring 


and pious hand, was seen the symbol of the cross, ap- 
pearing, though formed of two enormous pines, but a 
thin faint line, upon the morning sky. One-third of the 
way up, too, m'ght be discovered a Jittle village, with its 
peaceful church, and an old feudal tower, searcely to be 
distinguished, in the vastness of the objects round, from 
the huge masses of rock that encumbered the side of the 
mountain. Beyond the mountain of the cross, as 
called, and scattered still further down the valley, appear- 


it is 


ed a thousand other clondy summits, of every form and 
shape that it is possible to cencelve; while between them 


floated, like a dim sea, the blue mountain air, giving 


the whole that character of wide uncertainty w i i- 


fords imagination scope to indulge herself in visio 


vague, but sublime. The extremity of the valley again 


seemed to rise in gigantic steps towards heaven, sur 
mounted, as it were, by a wall of dark, jagged crags ; 
above which, again, rested a motionless mass of purple 
clouds. I stood and gazed for some time. I could have 
gazed for ever; so bright, so beautiful, so enchanting was 


} 


the scene, as it lay beneath my eyes, sparkling with all the 


greater splendour from the traces of the last night's 
storm. 

My resolutions of proceeding immediately were chang- 
There was sufficient to interest, there 
} i call aa 


ed in a moment. 


was sufficient to occupy me, for many days; and amidst 
the calm and happy people of that bright mountiin land 
I determined to remain, till some new motive led m« 
ward. During the first day, I wandered thr h tl 
scenes immediately in the vicinity; but, ou the se 

I went some miles further, with a guide, to visit a small 


lake in the mountain. 
Turning from the immediate course of the valley, we 


plunged into a gorge to the east; and, after going on for 
nearly two miles, fo ind ourselves compietely shut in be- 
tween two walls of rock, so high, so near together, that 
the sun could never penetrate to the road over which we 
journeyed. Some two or three hundred yards in ad- 
vance I caught the glistening of water, appearing, to my 
eyes, to close up the path entirely. The guide told me, 
that what I saw was the beginning of the lake; and, on 
advancing, I found that the road continued to wind along 


upon the southern side of the water. 
Never shall I forget the scene that road di play l, 


The mountain under which it was cut rose almost per- 
pendicularly for many thousand yards above it, so 

completely to screen the lake below from the sunshine 
the ve ry 


round to the 
t upon the 


except during about an hour of the day, in 
summer, when the sun, getti 
y 
g | 


height of 
north, poured a brief gleam of | water, 
Alps. rhe lake see ini- 


ed less than balf a mile in width, and some five miles in 


through a far-distant break in the 


length: and on the opposite side, though the hills there 
so abruptly, appeared a scene of desolation and 
of gloom, such as The 
rocks shelvgd down into the water, without bearing up 
one plant, or shrub, or tree, or blade of grass; and only 


rose not 


my eve never beheld before. 
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diversified by their own strange, rude forms, and by 
enormous masses of stone, which, rifted from the tower- 


ing crags above, had rolled down and strewed tae mar- 


gin of the lake. ‘The waters of that lake accorded well 
with the sombre scenery around; they were black as 
night; whether from their extreme depth, or from the 
dark precipices that towered around them, I cannot tell. 
So black were they, however, that I would not believe 
they were pure and limpid till I had dipped my hand 
therein, and found them quite transparent. 

I stood and gazed around me with feelings strange, 
and melancholy, and awful ; and, speaking in a low tone 
to the guide —for it seemed almost sacrilege to break the 


stern silence that reigned around—I asked him what | 


was the name of the place to which he had led me. 
« We call it,” he replied, “ the Valley of Shadows.” 
Well did it deserve its name; for shadows seemed 
the only denizens meet for such a place. 


it was not al ber without inhabitants. At the end 


near which [ then stood was the house of a fisherman, 
before which appeared several large boats ; and in one 
of these [ embarked, and, rowed by the fisherman and 


his son, proceeded up the lake, contemplating the frown- 


y ‘ she 
ing fteatures of the 


scene around, from the bosom of 
those da About a mile further on a se- 
cond hut was to be seen, in the midst of the most barren 


and desolate part of the northern bank of the lake. Not 


K Slili Walters, 


a vestige of cultivation appeared around it; not a boat | 


was to be seen upon the shore; and the hut itself was 
only to be distinguished from the mass of rock against 
which it was built by the frame-work, of white pine 
wood, in which the rade stones that formed it were en- 
cased. Il expressed a wish to land, and see the tenants 
The boatman said I might land 
if L liked, but that from the man who dwelt in that hat 
I would meet with no welcome. 

He has been there,” continued the fisherman, “ now 
nearly a year, and few of us have ever heard the sound of 
He is not a man of our country, though he 
can speak our tongue ; but he is either mad, or has com- 


of so wild a dwelling, 


his voice. 


mitted some horrible crime for which he is doing pe- 
nance, 

‘he account he gave me but increased my inclination 
to see the stranger; and, landing nearly opposite to the 
hut, I advanced towards it and knocked at the door, 
which was shut. No answer was returned ; and, sup- 
posing that the inmate had gone forth, I turned back to- 
wards the boat; but, in passing, I cast my eye upon the 
email open window, and saw into the interior of the 
building. The sight that I beheld was the most painful 
that it is possible to conceive. I did not, indeed, remark 
particularly what 
hovel ; suflice it that it was all most miserable; but 
nearly in the centre sat an object which attracted all my 
attention, It was the figure of a man about forty, whose 
had once been fine, if not splendid, but was 
His hair bad grown to an ex- 
also, had not been cut for 
long; and there was a sallow, sickly hue upon his face, 


clothing 
now worn and tattered, 


+} 
cessive length; his beard, 


which spoke either illness or utter neglect of his person; 
but the attitude in which he sat was the most painful 
point in his appearance, One hand rested on his knee; 
the other, which bore a ring, apparently of value, bad 
dropped by his side. His shoulders were bowed, and 
his head fell listlessly forward, while his eye was fixed 
immovably upon one spot on the floor, with a keen, in- 
tense, painful expression, which spoke—in a manner not 
to be mistaken, even by the least practised observer of 
human nature—of a thousand bitter memories, and dark 
Yet there was 

there was none of the driveling 
of mental imbecility about the lip. The eye strained, 
firm, fixed, determined, upon the ground; but there was 
no wildness, no uncertainty, no ferocity even, in that 
the lip, though it curled with an 
approached the most painful kind of 
scorn—scorn of one’s self—neither quivered nor moved, 
The teeth must 
have been close set; and, while the whole position of 
the bo ly gave one the idea of perfect self-abandonment, 
the countenance expressed dark and unshakable, though 
not grand and elevated, determination. 


and melancholy thoughts of the past. 
no madness in that eye; 


durk steadfast gaze: 


expression that 


but remained firm and unchanged also. 


Nevertheless, | 


vas the furniture or garniture of the! 


I could not resist my inclination to remain, and thus | 


scrutinise the stranger through the window of his cabin; 


though I felt that to do so was rude, and would have | 
Leen ungentiemanly had I had ungentlemanly feelings | I obeyed his direction at once, he was more than likely 


at my heart. He moved not, however; he stirred not 


in the slightest degree. No change came over even the | 
slightest expression of his countenance; but there he | 
sat, like a living statue, only known to share in the same | 
warm existence with ourselves, by occasional long, deep 
breathing. When I had gazed at him for fall five 
minutes, I turned and walked back to the boat, uncer- 
tain what to do, or howto act. From the state of his 
appearance it was impossible to tell, with any degree of 
certainty, what countryman he was; but there was an 
impression upon my mind, from the complexion, the 
styie of feature, and the clothes, that he was an English- 
man. 

‘Twenty times, as the boat rowed on up the lake, I 
asked myself what I ought to do. ‘To see a human be- 
ing in such a pitiable state, and to offer him no assist- 
ance, no consolation, was unworthy of a Christian—of | 
a man; and yet, to intrude upon him either aid or coun- 
sel miglit subject me to a severe and unpleasant repulse 
from one who sought and desired neither. I suffered | 
the boat to row on, thinking deeply of what I bad seen; | 
and, though gazing upon the tall rocks and gigantic 
mountains around, asking no questions, and offering no 
remark. Ere we had reached the other end of the lake, 
however, I had determined upon my course of conduct. 
I had resolved to force some kindness upon the stranger. 
I could but be repulsed, I thought; I could but suffer 
some trifling mortification of my vanity, which an hour’s | 
calm thought would obliterate. 

As we returned, one of the accidents of the weather 
furnished me with an excuse, however poor and insuffi- 
cient, for intruding upon the solitude of the strange be- 
ing who had so Jong tenanted that valley without holding 
any communication with his fellow men. When within 
about a mile of his dwelling, a sharp shower came on, 
accompanied by some lightning and hail. Deceived by 
the fineness of the morning, { had brought no other 
covering than the coat I wore; and though not much 
given to consider the caprices of the weather, I gladly 
availed myself of the pretext it afforded, and ordered 
my boat to row to land. As we reached the shore, | 
somewhat to my surprise I perceived the stranger sitting 
upon a ledge of the rock, and gazing with meaningless 
eyes upon the pattering of the rain in the calm, glassy 
surface of thut still, dark lake. Taking the rain for my 
excuse, I advanced towards him; and, doffing my hat 
with somewhat more than ceremony, I spoke to him in 
the German language, and told him that I sought shel- 
ter in his cottage from the storm that was coming on. 

“Go in,” he said, in the same tongue, but scarcely 
moving a muscle of his face; “go in: you are wel- 
come.” 

I longed very much to say that the shelter, without 
his society, would be but little valuable; but there was 
a cold repulsiveness in his manner which gave no en- 
couragement to further words; and though IT wished 
much to have found even the slightest opportunity of 
luring him on to converse with me, yet the brevity and 
abruptness of his reply almost prevented a rejoinder. 
At length, after pausing a moment, and becoming more | 
convinced than ever, both by his accent and his garb, 
that he was my fellow-countryman, I determined, if pos- 
sible, to wake him from the lethargic state into which 
he had fallen, by striking the magic chord of association, 
and, even by the sounds of his native language, calling | 
up images, and dreams, and facts, which must be con- 
nected with the memories of his childhood’s home. 

“In England, sir,” I said, speaking our own language, 
“T might hope for a more cordial welcome, ere I accept- 
ed of it. Here, the necessity of the case ie 

At the first sound of the English tongue he started 
up from the rock, and gazed at me from head to foot. | 
“ So, thou art an Englishman,” he said; “one of the 
wandering bipeds that make our nation contemptible 
throughout all the world! Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing sweet in the language wherein all the early thoughts 
and bright dreams of the ideal unreal period of our ex- 
istence were expressed; there is something beaotiful 
and pleasant in the memory of the bright falsehoods of 
early hope. I believed hope once myself,” he added. 
« Why dost thou stand here in the rain? Hie thee in; 
thou canst feel no companionship with scenes like 
these.” 

As he had taken a step forward towards the cottage, 
I judged that if, without either persuasion or ceremony, 
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to follow. I merely bowed my head, therefore, and pro. 
ceeded on my way ; and, as I had anticipated, he seemed 
mechanically to come after me. 

Having lost all fear of startling him by my first ad. 
dress, ] gained greater confidence; and, finding myself 
standing with that strange and misanthropic being in 
the midst' of his solitary abode, I said, with as serious 
and as stiff an air as I could assume, “I trust, sir, I am 
not intruding upon your seclusion.” I wished to appear 
something more than ceremonious—even distant and re. 
served ; because I believed that the slightest perceptible 
attempt to force myself upon the stranger’s confidence 
would be repelled with scorn and indignation. I found 
him more easily dealt with than I had expected, how- 
ever. He was evidently a man of high and polished 
manners ; and habit, the great viceroy of nature, acted 
with a certain degree of courtesy, without his even 
knowing it. He pointed to a seat, and, with an evident 
effort said, “The storm rages severely, but it will be 
only of short duration. The rest of the universe has 
no storms like that of the human heart, which not only 
crush all they pass over, but endure unremittingly for 
ever. It will not last an hour. Sit down, and rest then: 
I have nothing to offer but shelter and repose,” 

I sat down on one of the few lowly settles that the 
place contained, and at first was about to reply, by no- 
ticing the destitute condition to which he himself so 
plainly alluded; but I thought, the next moment, that 
it might give him a fairer opportunity of speaking of 
himself, if I reverted to his sneer at the wandering pro- 
pensities of the English. : 

« You censured but now,” I said, “ the great mass of 
our countrymen for quitting their own land, and yet you 
yourself have followed the example.” 

“You know not the cause!” he replied, sharply ; 
« you know not the cause !” 

« Nay,” I answered, “ nor do you know cause of my 
quitting my own land. I may have had griefs and sor- 
rows too.” 

“ Griefs and sorrows!” he exclaimed, with" a loud, 
painful laugh, that echoed through the whole place ; 
«“ Griefs and sorrows! Drops of spring-dew compared 
with an earthquake! Sorrows! I have no sorrows; nor 
griefs, nor cares, nor hopes, nor fears, nor enjoyments, 
All such things have long passed away. I care for, feel 
for nothing upon the earth: the past and the future are 
all one blank, without a sweet memory, without a bright 
hope. I have left behind me every thing that had any 
association with past times, and with the future I have 
nothing to do.” 

“ And yet,” I said, “ the ring which I see upon your 
finger, of course has some reference to happy moments 
in the former years.” 

“The ring!” he answered, with a slight scoff—«I 
know not why I wear it.” 

I thought—though without expressing that thought— 
that I could divine why he wore it; and I was letting 
fancy run on into a hope, that, by the one memory to 
which alone he seemed to cling, I might rouse him from 
the state of utter self-abandonment into which he had 
fallen, when I saw him take the ring off his finger, and 
gaze upon it for an instant with a curling lip. The 
next moment he rose, approached the open window, and, 
to my surprise, tossed the ring out into the lake. 

«“ There!” he said; “there! I will have no memories. 
I hardly knew that it was on my hand.” 

“1 am grieved sir,” I said, “that you have done this; 
and still more grieved that words of mine should have 
occasioned such an act. I had hoped,” I continued, 
“that there might be thoughts connected with that ring 
which, when your mind had time to recover its powers 
from the depression which misfortune has evidently 
brought upon it, might lead you back to peace and hap- 
piness.” 

« Peace and happiness !” said the stranger. “ Do you 
use such idle, idiotic words to me? Do you talk to me 
of happiness—that empty vision with which knaves lure 
on fools to do whatsoever they will? Ay, even to linger 
on through a long life of misery ! Happiness is the idle 
vision of our youth; the bubble which we see floating 
down the stream of time before us, and which we still 
pursue from boyhood unto manhood: but he who is not 
cured of the delusion ere he reaches middle life, is a 
fool, an idiot, a madman. I dreamed of happiness once, 
too; but that is long gone. The only state upon which 
a wise man can fix his expectations is utter despair : 
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then, indeed, shielded in that adamantine armour against 
fear, and care, and sorrow, and disappointment; against 
the pains of the body and the wounds of the heart; he 
mey exist with only the difference between himself and 
the rocks and trees around, that he is conscious of being 
and that they are not.” 3 

« But a man, ere he arrive at that state,” I said, in a 
low and thoughtful tone,—for I feared, by showing any 
curiosity, to cast him back into sullen silence, but a 
man, ere he arrive at that state, must have gone through 


much misery. 

« Not cate ne Sie eee aN 
the stranger. “Every man must go through much 
misery, a8 long as he suffers hope to delude and disap- 
point him. Despair is the only state of tra ty.” 

« And yet,” I replied, « if a man have much 
misery, the very memory thereof must interrupt the 
calmness of the state you speak of.” 

«“ He is a fool if he suffer it so to do,” answered the 
stranger. “Experience should teach him that every 
thing is idle, and empty, and insignificant; and that all 
those pitiful things over which he driveled and doted 
were unworthy of a thought, an effort, or a pang. I 
can talk as calmly over my past life as any of the weak 
animals that go on from sun to sun, fancying themselves 
what you call happy.” 

« Indeed!” I replied. “ From your manner, and many 
of your words, I should think that to dwell on or reca- 
pitulate the events of the past, might be very painful to 

ou.” 

« Not in the least,” he said. «I am not such an idiot 
asto let them have any hold upon me. I cowid tell 
them all this moment. I will tell them all, if you wish 
to hear them. Every thing is indifferent to me: the 
setting of the sun is the only thing that I mark through- 
out creation; for it tells the death of another day.” 

“ | would fain hear,” I answered, “ how you arrived 
at such a state; whether it be a happy or unhappy one. 
But still I fear that the detail might give you pain.” 

“I tell you no!” replied the stranger; “and I have 
no cause to lie like other men. I was born to wealth 
and station in our own country; and, when I think of 
my early days, I feel like a man gazing on the scenes of 
a theatre, which form a pretty pageant to bis eye, though 
he knows them to be nothing but paint and pasteboard. 
I was brought up as most young men are—sent first to 
a private and then to a public school; committed the 
follies of boyhood, and fell into the vices of youth. I 
had what is called a good education. I had wealth at 
will, and of course the first thing I sought was pleasure: 
that is the boy’s first bubble, and the one that he grasps 
soonest, and soonest discovers to be empty air. I was 
extravagant, thoughtless, idle ; and my father, who was 
fool enough to fancy that a son could be a source of 
happiness, was naturally pained and disappointed when 
he found me following my own course, as he had doubt- 
less followed his. He sent for me from college and ex- 
pressed his determination of keeping me near himself. 

“ For some time I was as docile asa lamb, and ex- 
pressed no wish to go away; for by this time a new 
bubble had arisen before me. It was love—the brightest 
and the emptiest of them all. The rector of the parish 
had a daughter, an only child. The rectory was at the 
end of our park, and I frequently saw her as we grew 
up from childhood to maturity. She was not the most 
beautiful creature that had ever been beheld, but I[ 
thought her so; and that was enough, She was pretty 
rather than handsome—yet her form was beautiful too, 
as well as her face; and there was a simplicity, a gen- 
tleness, a tenderness in her nature, which not alone af- 
fected all her actions and her words, but seemed to spread 
itself through the movement of every limb, and over the 
expression of every feature. I admired her, I liked her, 
I sought her; and, as her father, although his income 
was good, was an expensive man, who could expect to 
leave his child but a poor pittance, he was not at all 
averse to see the attentions paid by the son of his wealthy 
neighbour to his pretty Emily. I loved her and she 
loved me; but my father’s eye was vpon us; and one 
day, when I least expected it, I received his commands 
to prepare to y him on a tour he was about to 
take through some of the principal continental states. 
Though I was unwilling to go, I did not resist; but | 
hastened down to the rectory, to bid Emily farewell.— 
She was alone ; and, though we had never before spoken 
of love, the secret of our hearts was now told. When 
No. 25.—PART 11.—1839. 





we parted, she brought down that ring which you but 
now remarked, and gave it to me; telling me, that it 
had been bestowed upon her by her mother not long be- 
fore her death, with an injunction never to part with it. 
except to the man who was to become her husband. I 
took it, and placed it on my finger, and gave her another 
in exchange; but as I walked through the park on my 
return, and remembered the words with which she had 
accompanied her gift, I smiled—for, though I had 
thought of love, I certainly had not yet thought of mar- 


“ My father pursued his determination, and we went 
to the continent. We first paused in Paris; and there, 
though somewhat weary of mere pleasure, which I had 
tasted perhaps to excess, I plunged into the vortex, 
which, in the French capital, is ever whirling round to 
draw into one abyss of destruction all the unwary who 
approach too near. I frequented the circles of the gay, 
and the bright, and the fair—and I soon taught myself 
to believe—with many a pleasant lesson, too, from those 
around me—that there was no other virtue amongst 
women but a respectable appearance; that there was no 
other honour amongst men but animal courage. My 
expenses and my excesses were both great; and my 
father, in alarm, carried me on through Switzerland, and 
into Italy, where I perfected my education in vice to 
such a point as even to grow tired of pleasure, 

“ Finding that his scheme was unavailing, my father 


‘quickly returned to England, taking me with him; and 


after a season spent in London, where my proceedings 
were not calculated to give him greater pleasure than 
they had been in any other capital, we went back again 
into the country. Remonstrances and lectures on my 
conduct had not rendered the commupion between my 
father and myself particularly pleasant ; but, on arriving 
at my native place, a certain freshness came back upon 
my mind, like a breeze blowing, as it were, from the 
sweet hours of innocent youth, to reinvigorate the 
parched lip and fevered brow, aching with years of dis- 
sipation.” 

He paused for a moment, and looked heavily down 
upon the earth, but I took no notice; for it was evident 
to me that, in spite of all his exertions to the contrary, 
the memories of other years did still affect him much: 
and I was in hopes of being able, when he had done his 
tale, to draw something therefrom which might be balm 
to his wounded spirit, and bring back the erring and 
misguided heart to the hope of better things. After a 
moment of stern silence he went on. 

«“ The change to the simplicity of wature, and to old 
kindly feelings, altered and softened me; and my father 
often conversed with me with a smile. But amongst my 
first visits was of course that to the rectory ; where I 
found a young officer in the army, a Captain Wilmot, a 
cousin of the rector’s, who had distinguished himself in 
the last greet action of the war. He had been staying 
some time at the rectory, and it needed but to see him 
by the side of Emily for ten minutes, to show that he 
loved her deeply and well. 

“ Emily met me with a simple and an eager tender- 
ness, that rebuked my heart for its incredulity of virtue. 
That eagerness, that tenderness, was not lost to the eyes 
of Captain Wilmot. He turned deadly pale ; for, like 
all other fools, he had been indulging hope, and now 
met with disappointment; and in a moment after, he 
quitted the room to indulge his feelings in private. On 
my return home I found my father waiting fur me, who 
asked me where I had been. I told him without scruple, 
for I feared nothing on earth, and concealed nothing that 
I did. He then told me, that to withdraw me from 
Emily he had taken me abroad ; and that now, compelled 
by my misconduct to bring me home, he laid his injunc- 
tion upon me, as a father, never to think of, or to marry 
her, I might have doubted; my conduct towards Emily 
might have assumed a baser character; but that inter- 
ference with my right of choice instantly gave a bent to 
my resolutions, and I announced at once my determina- 
tion of offering ber my hand. 

« Fierce words ensued on both parts. My father 
threatened as well as expostulated ; but [ knew that his 
estates were entailed on me, and threats only irritated 
my passions, Twice, while he spoke, he rose with a 
heightened colour, and walked quickly up and down the 
room. And once, evidently so moved that he could 
scarcely draw his breath, he bade me open the window 
wide. Bat at length, losing command over himself from 
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the bold insolence with which [ treated bis counsel and 
commands, he strode towards me, and ¢zzing sternly in 


my face, exclaimed, ‘Dot thou know, wretched boy, 
why I forbid thy marriage with Emily Wilmot? Be- 
cause thou art unworthy of hor; because vice should 
not we virtac; because ihou wilt breek her heart, as 
thou hast broken thy father’s! My curse upon thee, base 
ungrateful boy !’ And as he spoke, I saw him stagger 
and sink down, He did not fall, but gradually dropped 
upo}, the foo ; and in |vss than three quarters of an 
hour my father was no moc!” 

Again the snbappy mai: paused, and again fell into 
thought—and I could see, by the working of his features, 
that he was much moved, though he strove to conceal 
it. I still »arsued the same plan, however, and took no 
notice ; aud in a few minutes he proceeded. 

“My father’s death had some effect upon me. In 
pleasure, even at that early age, I had found satiety. If 
a father could judge of me as mine had judged—and that 
a father ihat loved me deeply—must I not be in the 
wrong! I asked myself. Must there not be some other 
and better way to happiness than that which I had taken? 
For I was still fool enough to believe that such a thing 
as happiness existed, I determined to try virttue—what 
men call right conduct; to deny my appetites, to resist 
my impulses, and to govern my passions. But, with re- 
gard to Emily, I hac sworn on that last dreadful meet- 
ing with my father to marry her, and I kept my resolu- 
tion. I kept it, not because I had sworn to do so, but I 
kept it from the deeper feelings that grew gradually upon 
my heart. I knew I loved her when I announced my 
intention to marry her; but I knew not how deeply, how 
weil. Mine was not a nature to feel any thing without 
intensity. Whatever I had followed it was with passion 
—passion, the insanity of the heart! Aud day by day, 
as the time went on, bringing nearer the hour in which 
we were to be united, the tire and the profundity also of 
my love for her increased, till it was almost terrible to 
myself, 

“Did it diminish after our marriage? Oh! no. It 
increased every day, every hour. For once! found grati- 
fication produce no satiety. I loved her beyond every 
thing; and I was fool enough to dream, that in virtuous 
love [ had discovered the magic secret of happiness—the 
means of catching the rainbow—of staying the bubble 
on the stream. ‘Too soon I found that I was mistaken, 
that the very intensity of that love itself might become 
painful. It rendered me thoughtful, anxious, sad. I 
could not bear to see her smile upon another. I could 
scarcely endure that she should speak to any, or be 
spoken to of them. She did not comprehend my feel- 
ings. She loved me, it is true, deeply, well, with the 
confiding love of woman; but those things which were 
but signs and symptoms of the intense passion of my 
heart, made her unhappy. She could not conceive that 
my love for her should teach me to deny her those in- 
nocent enjoyments, those virtuous recreations, which 
were permitted to other women. She fancied that it was 
a want of love, or a want of confidence; and she 
imagined that I was capricious and morose. 

“ Peihaps it was so. If she were in a very gay or 
lively mood, it marie me sad. If, from some mistake of 
my temper or my words, she went to her own room and 
wept, I became angry with her, pe:haps angry with my- 
self, Such things wore down her spirits and impaired 
her health; and at the end of the second year of our 
marriage, we both found the bubble broken. We loved 
each other as much as ever; but we were both unhappy. 
We had two children, a girl and a boy; and one day, 
after a scene of painful restraint on both parts, she came 
down into the room in which I sat, and advancing 
straight towards me, she threw her arms around my 
neck, saying, ‘ William, I find that all my love cannot 
make you happy. Let us part. I will go back to my 
father ; and, loving you still, will pray that you may be 
happier without me.’ 

** My heart yearned to throw my arms round her, and 
tell her she should never go: but by this time I had 
begun to learn the fallacy of all earthly dreams, I was 
not quite cured; but I had strength enough to eay, ‘ As 
you please, madam.’ And she left me weeping more 
bitterly than ever. The matter was soon arranged, and 
we parted. I settled upon her a handsome income, and 
sat down ip my lonely halls a prey to disappointment. 
There was a ‘want, a vacancy in my heart, which no 
ordinary things could supply. Love was at an end: 
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that vision was over. 
early indulged to excess, had left satiety ; and I could 
gaze upon the lovely, and hear the fascinating, with a | 


cold heart and a stony ear. I felt that if I were to Jive 
longer in the world, I must have some new excitenient ; 
and, with a voluntary determination of seeking a strong 
stimulus, I sought the gaming table. For some menths 
I won continually ; and I began to feel that there wa» a 
sameness even in that. But then the tide turned against 
me ; and at the end of six years of vacillation between 

ruin and fortune, I was a beggar. I had not yet learned | 
my lesson well; and I thought at that time that there 
was but one relief for adversity. ‘That relief I prepared | 
to take. I ascertained, that the sale of my house in the 


| all in all to each other. 
| This was the last delusion ; and I clung to it most fondly. 


| I all hers; and her very eyes seemed to have no other 


| 


| such a thing as an honest man, and that by great ser- 


capital, and the effects that it contained, would somewhat | 


more than pay the last farthing that] owed. And as 
soon as I had made all my arrangements, I ordered the 
windows to be closed after dinner, and teok down my 
pistols to perform the last act. 

‘ They were not loaded ; and while I was charging 
them, I heard the door open, and a step behind me. I 
instantly turned round, angry at interruption; but, to 
my surprise, 1 saw my wife. She cast herself instantly 
upon my bosom: * William!’ she said, ‘ while you were 
in prosperity, I could live on away from you; but I have 
heard that you in adversity, and I must be absent 
from you no longer. I have heard all, William! I have 
been in London some weeks watching for the moment. 
It has now come, and I will never quit you again.’ 

“I could not repel such feelings; and I was fool 
enough, to weep. ‘You have come to a beg- 
gar, Emily,’ I said; ‘one who has not left himself a 
shilling in the world.’ 

‘I know it,’ she answered, ‘and it is for that reason 
Icome. The income that you have settled upon me 
still remains to us. I have not needed one third of it; 
so that it is even increased. We have yet enough for 
Put away those pistols, William ; and come 


are 


| believe, 


happiness. 


and see your children.’ 
‘I was fool enough still to dream,” continued the 
stranger, evidently much affected, notwithstanding all 


his eflorts to conceal it: “but the storm is now nearly 
past, and I must abridge my tale. The children to whom 
she !ed me were lovely in the extreme; and, though the 
boy stood back somewhat shyly from me, the girl sprang 
at once into my arms, and called me ‘ Father.’ A new 
vision took possession of my heart. My love for Emily 
was far from extinct. It was ten times more ardent than 
But tue love of my children mingled with it; 
' how I began to dote upon that sweet child, my 
She returned it with all the warmth and 
simplicity of her mother; but the clouds were not to be 
long off the sky. I learned that Captain Wilmot had 
been a frequent visiter at the rectory while my wife was 
there. I learned that it was through him she had ascer. 
tained the condition into which I had plunged myself; | 
and, oh! what horrible thoughts, and doubts, and anxie- 
took possession of my mind! Scarcely had my 
wife and children been with me for a month, when he 
dared to call at my dwelling. I was out; but returned 
just as he was descending from the drawing-room. Had 
I met « poisonous serpent there, | should not have known 
more surprise, or disgust, or abhorrence. I gave way to 
all I felt; I put no bridle on my tongue; and he left me, 
calmly saying, that I should hear from him again. I 
rushed up to the drawing-room, where [I found Emily, 
all unconscious of what had passed below, quietly seated 
with her two children, aiding their governess in teaching 
them lessons of virtue and of truth. 

‘Two mornings after I met her cousin, with our 
hands armed against each other. He fell, and I sur- 
vived uninjured; and all the false and beastly sheets, 
which daily pour forth the stream of slander and of lies 
upon the falsehood-loving race of Englishmen, reported 
the event, coupled with a thousand slanders of their own, 
assailing my pure Emily’s unspotted name, and repre- 
senting me as injured, where I was the aggressor. No 
care could keep the facts from her knowledge; and she 
withered away more rapidly than it is possible to con- 
ceive. Ere two months were over, I laid her in the 
grave: and another illusion was gone. 

“ The boy had always deeply loved his mother, though 
he had shown but little love for me; and, when she was 
gone, he would sit silent, and gazing upon me with his 
large blue melancholy eyes, as if there had been some 
gad question he would fain have asked, But he never 
9 
< 


ever. 
and, oh 
second Emily! 


lies, 


| Emily. 


| my child, and for her how willingly did I prepare to la- 


| pride in it; 
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year, he had followed his mother. 

«“ My daughter clung to me with deep and passionate 
We were alone in all the world—we were 
Oh, God! how I loved her! 


attachment. 


She was to me the whole, the sole, the last, the brightest, 
the most beloved of all the things of earth. She was 
never absent from me. She shared all my thoughts, and 


object on which they loved to rest except myself. I had 
| never been much deceived by friendship; I knew that it 
was but a name; but I had thought that there might be 


vices I might gain some degree of regard. Such a man 
| had I chosen to hold in trust the fortune I had settled on 
He died about three years after her death ; and 
then I found that he had used for his own pleasures that 
with which he had been intrusted. 

«“ A mere pittance only was left me; but I had still 


bour with my own hands! I fancied there would be a 





I fancied there would be a joy: but I was 
about to learn the last lesson. We now inhabited a | 
mere cottage by the banks of the river which flowed 
| through the lordly park that had once been mine. We | 
held communion with none; and the people of the neigh- | 
bourhood marveled and sneered, and called us the hermit 
and his daughter. But that daughter was all the world | 
—was more than all the world—to me. One day I went | 
forth to the neighbouring town, to put in execution a 


| part of the plan I had formed of labouring for my child. 


| sent; and as I returned across the bridge—” 


} 


| stream; and my heart sank I knew not why. 


| asked no questions, 


| darted to my child’s bed-chamber—I gazed upon that 
| bed, where I had so often seen her lying in the beauty 


| cheek was pale, the eye was closed; and though there 


| means of bringing back the drowned to life, the pulseless 
heart beat no more; 


| beamed no more with light; 


| 


| knee; the eager agony of his eye, as it strained upon 


| 


brought to heave with life’s warm respiration ; the eye 


| | lonely, deserted ! 
| there was nothing else left on earth: 


| past had power over him still. 


She wished much to accompany me, but I would not let 
her; and she clung to me as I bade her good-by’e, as if 
she felt some spprehensions. I was not many hours ab- 


The stranger’s voice faltered, and his lip quivered, but 
he went on—* As I returned across the bridge, I saw a 
crowd of people on the bank, not far from the cottage 
where I dwelt. It was about half a mile down the 
I paused 
for a moment to gaze upon them; and I saw them take 
their way slowly towards the door of my humble abode. 
I rushed on with the speed of lightning. i reached the 
cottage; and though there were many people round, I 
I felt that I was siricken! I felt 


that the last bright dream was gone! I rushed in—I 


of her youthful sleep; and there she now lay. But the 


was many a person round trying with vain skill every 
the breathless bosom could not be 


the fire was extinguished ; 

| the lamp gone out; the untenanted dwelling-place cold, 
It was all done; it was all gone ; 
and here J am!” 
The stern clenching of his hand, as it rested on his 


me; showed that, for all his boasting, the memory of the 
He felt it himself, and, 
starting up, he exclaimed, “ Ay, thou seest it; thou seest 
that I am not freed from fate! The storm is over ; now 
get thee hence. ‘Thou must surely now be satisfied ; for 
thou hast taught me that peace is not to be found even 
in despair. Thou hast taught me that privation of all 
hope and fear is not the privation of pain, so long as the 
demon memory pursues us with its fiery scourge. I am 
an idiot, a fool, a driveller, to suffer any one thus to dis- 
turb my calmness; to suffer any one thus to break upon 
the still, tranquil peace that I had wrought out for my- 
self. Get thee gone—what stayest thou for?” 

“T stay,” replied I, “in the hope of giving you a 
better, a more solid peace than that which you say I 
have disturbed.” 

«« What peace is that ?” he demanded fiercely. 

«“ The peace of God,” I replied. 

«“God!”’ shouted he, with a fearful smile of scorn. 
Think you I am such an idiot as to be deceived by 
dreams like that? Fool! fool! I am an atheist!” 

The secret of all was revealed, and I felt that he 
might well despair., Nevertheless, I would fain have 
laboured to cure his madness, for I can deem his state 





of mind no other; but I soon found that it was in vain, 


The strong passions of youth, | spoke it it. His health failed ; and, ere the close of the | and I left him for that day, resolved to return with the 
| chance of a more favourable hour. 


I did return two 
days after; but the boatmen told me that his cottage 
was vacant, and that the stranger had not been seen 
since the day | had visited him. The opinion of all 
was that he had drowned himself in the lake; but the 
body was never found: and in passing by that spot 
some months after, I made every enquiry in the neigh. 
bourhood, but could gain no further information of any 
kind. 


—— 
HATRED. 


I hate him still! Ishall ever hate him; although I 
am forced to abhor myself for that unaccountable, innate 
dislike, which I have striven to vanquish in vain, and 
which resists the power of time and circumstance, of 
benefits received, and injuries forgiven. Would that he 
wronged me! would that he had hated me! would that 
he had troubled the stream of my being, rather than that 
I had disturbed and obstructed his ! 

We were scholars together at the university of Sala. 
manca; and, when I first went thither, I was directed 
by my father to cultivate the friendship of the young 
Count of Huesca. “These early acquaintances,” said 
my father, * often influence our whole fate through life, 
He is a youth of high rank and powerful family, and 
has already succeeded to the station and fortune of his 
father, who was killed in the Low Countries. It follows, 
almost as a matter of course, that the highest offiees of 
the state will be at his command ; and you, my son, who, 
I trust, are destined to raise the fortunes of your house, 
may, if you obtain his friendship, rise as he rises; for 
you are not less noble than he is, though somewhat less 
rich. But it is not alone with views of ambition that I 
recommend you to cultivate his friendship, but for the 
advantage of your mind, as well as of your fortunes, I 
knew his father well; and never did a more generous, 
noble, and courageous heart, beat beneath a soldier’s bo- 
som. His son, I hear, is inheritor of his father’s virtues, 
as well as of his rank and wealth; and is, in all things, 
such a companion as I should wish my son to have 
through life.” 

I know not why, but, even before I had seen him, his 
praises sounded harsh and ungrateful to my ears: and 
when I arrived at Salamanca, which was at a distance 
of two days’ journey from our own dwelling, I felt a re- 
luctance to comply with my father’s counsels, or even 
to deliver the letters with which I was furnished for the 
young count. Thus I remained some days fn the city 
without seeking him out. The university was, at that 
time, very full, so that [ could not obtain any of the 
lodgings usually appropriated to students. I got a good 
apartment, however, in the Plaza Mayor; and, as I was 
sitting there, ruminating, somewhat glocmily, over my 
isolated condition in an unknown city, a stranger was 
announced, and followed the servants immediately into 
the room. He was tall and handsome—yes, I cannot 
deny that he was handsome. He was graceful, too, I 
acknowledge ; and had, withal, that air of dignity and 
self-possession, which showed at once the high nobility 
of his blood. Before I heard his name, however, his 
countenance displeased me. His mother had been a 
Fleming, the heiress of one of the oldest houses of Flan- 
ders; but the mixture of her blood with the ancieat 
Spanish race of Huesca was apparent in her son. His 
complexion was fair and ruddy ; his hair, though beau- 
tiful, was of a light brown; and his eyes, though dark, 
were not of that deep black which used to mark the 
house from which he sprang. As I have said, I disliked 
his countenance; but I could not, of course, treat him 
with discourtesy. 

“Tam led to believe,” he said, “that I see Don Juan 
de Sylva; and I can but excuse myself for intruding 
upon him by saying, that I found it impossible to resist 
my desire of offering my services to the son of my 
father’s oldest and best friend. My name, I need scarce- 
ly tell you, is Ferdinand of Huesca.” 

With a cold and constrained air I thanked him for his 
civility, presented him with the letters { had received for 
him, and made some insufficient excuse for not having 
called upon him myself. He received the whole in good 
part, however, insisted ypon my dining with him that 
day,and offered to initiate me fully into the course of 

scholastic iife. I would willingly have declined his at- 
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tentions, but I had no excuse ready ; and my father’s 


commands had been so distinct, that I dared not alto- 
gether disobey them. I accordingly went to his house ; 
and I commenced my academical studies under the same 
masters as himself, and very nearly at the same point; 
for great care had been taken of my previous education, 
and I was not far behind him in any of the knowledge 
or exercises of the times. I found that he was loved 
and looked up to by all the most distinguished of the 
students, and that he was courted and admired in all the 
private society of the city. 

Of course, however, amongst the young men there 
was a party to whose idleness and excesses his conduct 
was a reproach; and, consequently, he was as much 
hated by them, as he was loved by the virtuous and the 
good. Towards that party I felt, I will acknowledge, an 
inclination ; not because I wished to spend my time in 
libertine revelry ; for, though my passions were strong, 
I had been early taught to put some restraint upon them, 
but because that party was opposed to one whom I al- 
ready hated without a cause. With that view, or rather 
without any view, but simply with the instinctive im- 
pulse which leads us towards those who are likely to 
gratify any strong and vehement desire, I made acquaint- 
ance with many of the young men whom I had heard 
were in the habit of openly scoffing at the high-toned 
and well-regulated conduct of Ferdinand de Huesca. I 
found them all infinitely inferior to myself in knowledge, 
talents, and powers, both mental and corporeal. If in- 
ferior to myself, how much were they inferior to him! 
And yet, I willingly and deliberately sought them in 
preference ; led on the more to do so by seeing that I 
might easily and completely put myself at their head, 
and become the leader and director of all their actions. 
The fact soon became evident, though not the motive ; 


and I speedily found that, both by themselves and others, | 
I was classed with the libertine faction of the university. | 


The noble friends of Don Ferdinand began to avoid me; 
and, even at his table, spoke coldly to one whom they 
considered as no longer belonging to themselves. The 
count, however, continued to labour hard to withdraw 
me from evil associaties, and to give me every encourage- 
ment to come over to the better side. One day, he even 
ventured to remonstrate with me upon the course I was 
pursuing ; but I turned fiercely upon him, demanding 
by what right he interfared with my actions, 

« By the right of friendship,” be replied. 

“ You had better assure yourself first,” I answered, 
“that I entertain any such feeling as would justify that 
interference.” 

“Though you may be neither a friend to me, nor a 
friend to yourself, Don Juan,” rejoined he, “ for your 
father’s sake, I shall continue your friend; and the time 
may come when you, too, may value my friendship.” 

“Tt is likely to be remote, sir,” I answered; and, 
turning on my heel, I left him. It was not long, how- 
ever, before that friendship had again to be exercised. I 
kaboured hard to distinguish myself among the associates 
I had chosen; though, I will acknowledge, that I felt 
disgust at many of the scenes through which I was 
obliged to pass. He, however, who, without vicious 
feelings, consorts with vicious men, and for any second- 
ary purpose commits vicious actions, is sure to incur 
perils, and, perhaps, meet with punishment which those 
more thoroughly abandoned frequently escape. Our ex- 
cesses were many ; and the eye of the police was upon 
us; but we were, in general, so numerous in our excur- 
sions into the city, that we escaped with impunity. 


One night, however, when more than half inebriated, 
a large party of us were hurrying along the streets, an 
unhappy girl, the attendant of some lady in the city, fell 
into our hands, and was likely to have been ill-treated, 
in a manner which I could not stand by and witness 
tamely. [ interposed ; and, with two others less corrupt 
than the rest, rescued the girl, half fainting, from the 
hands of my companions, and bade her escape, while 
we prevented them from pursuing. As we were strug- 
gling together in this manner, the corregidor himself, 
and his guard, came up, just as I had stumbled and 
fallen, in endeavouring to prevent one of the other stu- 
dents from following the girl. All the rest took to their 
heels and ran, except one of those who had been aiding 
me, and who now stooped to assist me in rising. The 
police were upon us in a moment; and while those who 





} 





had been bent upon committing the outrage escaped, 
3 


we, who had prevented it, were taken and lodged in 
prison. 

The magistrates of the city were determined, it seems, 
to make a severe example; and it was intimated to me 
that my noble birth would not be permitted to shelter 
me, but that expulsion from the university, followed, 
very likely, by some still more severe and degrading 
punishment, was the very least that I could expect. I 
would not have asked the intercession of Don Ferdinand 


de Huesca to have saved me from the galleys; but the | 
other youth, who had aided me in rescuing the girl from | 
the hands of my companions, sought him out, and gave | 


him a statement both of my situation and of my pre- 
vious conduct. He instantly exerted every energy to 
prove my innocence. He went to the corregidor—per- 
suaded him to give time for further investigation. He 
discovered the girl herself whom I had aided to save. 
He brought her before the magistr#tes of the city and 
the authorities of the university; and so completely 
established my innocence of any evil share in the riot 
which had taken place, that I was immediately ordered 
to be set at liberty. 

Ferdinand of Huesca brought me the tidings himself, 
and embraced me warmly as he announced that I was 
free; but I shrunk from his arms as if there had been 
some deadly venom in their touch, and I hated him the 
more for having served me. 

These events, however, changed my conduct. I quit- 
ted that society which I had never liked; my hatred 
took the shape of rivalry, and I determined to outdo him 
in all that he undertook; to thwart him in his endea- 
vours for distinction; to carry off the prizes for which 
he strove ; and to strain for every exclusive honour. Not 
that I had any ambition for such things myself, but sole- 
ly to prevent his obtaining them. Had he not been 
there, all the distinctions of the university would hardly 
have tempted me to an effort; but [ knew that he prized 
them highly, and I was determined to snatch them from 
his grasp. For this object, and to this purpose, I bent 
every energy of my mind and body. I studied night 
and day ; I shunned my old associates; I affected little 
society. "he sums which were allowed me by my father 
I used with infinite frugality; spending nothing upon | 
my own person, but labouring hard to keep up as splen- | 
did an appearance, in all external things, as the man 
that I detested. My servants were clothed in costly 
garments ; my horses were as fine, and as magnificently | 
appareled as his; and my own habiliments, though I 
affected dark and sombre colours, while he chose all that | 
was light and brilliant, were not a whit behind his in 
splendour or in taste. Ere long, the change that had 
come over me was marked by all men. 
the university spoke of it with praise ; the society of the | 
city courted him who in it had before been shunned; 
and Huesca himself, though met with coldness, and 
sometimes with rudeness, persevered in acts of kindness 
and friendship towards me. It seemed as if the regard 
which he had at first conceived for me was not to be 
rebuffed, and only increased in proportion as I showed 
a want of gratitude and attachment to him. 

Nor was I unsuccessful in my academical efforts. I 
soon placed myself side by side with him: and then 
began a struggle such as Salamanca had seldom seen. } 
He exerted himself strenuously not to be left behind, | 
and J hurried forward with all the eagerness of hatred 
and ill-will. I anticipated my triumph with calm ma- | 
levolence. I determined not to assert it loudly, but to 
take it as a matter of course; and enjoy in silence the | 
mortification that he would experience. | 

At length the day came for conferring a high honour 
to which we both aspired. It could but be granted to | 
one, and we left all other competitors so far behind, that | 
every one withdrew from the competition but ourselves. 
We went on eagerly against each other; and I could 
perceive, by the changing colour of his cheek, and the 
flashing of his proud eye, how much he was agitated 
and excited by the contest. Perhaps no two persons 
were ever more equally matched. I might have the ad- 
vantage in some points, and be in others; and, at the 
close of the exercises, [ was doubtful myself to which | 
the prize would be assigned. That very doubt was | 
agony to me; especially as I marked a hesitating ex- | 
pression in the countenance of those who were to decide. 
Their consultation was long; and some words thereof | 
reached us as we stood before them, which showed that | 
they were about to decide in favour of the Count of | 


The heads of 


TALES ILLUSTRATING THE PASSIONS, 
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| Huesca, on account of his high station; while they ac- 
knowledged that I had shown mys if in no de 
ferior to him in abilities or learning. 

Oh! how I hated him at that moment! He, however, 
had heard their words, as well as myself; and, after paus- 
ing a single instant, with a cloud of uncertainty upon 
his countenanee, he stepped forward, while the whole 
generous feelings of his heart spread a glow over his face, 
like the sun, when at eventide it scatters away the stormy 
vapours of an autumn day, and, addressing the heads of 
the university, he said,— Not to me! no, not to me! 
Well has Don Juan de Sylva won the honours for which 
we strove. I give my voice for him! He has excelled me; 
and, even if we were equal, he has more merit, being 
younger at the university than I am!” 


he 


God forgive me! I could have felled bim to the earth. 
He disappointed my hatred ; he deprived me of my tri- 
umph; but the university yielded to his argument. The 
honour was conferred upon me ; and, as one fault ever 
brings on another, | was obliged to add hypocrisy to the 
rest, and embracing him | could have murdered, to ex- 
press my admiration of his generosity and kindness, I 
shunned him, however, afterwards as before ; and lost no 
opportunity of making him feel the dislike I entertained 
towards him. He did feel it; but, acting upon a noble 
nature, it only seemed to grieve him, without producing 
enmity in return. That it did not do so, pained and mor- 
tified me; and my hatred became angry and violent, in- 
stead of sullen and morose. 

One day it burst forth, and excited even ham to indig- 
nation. It was in the square of the bull-fights, when we 
were meeting to witness one of those exhibitions, that he 
entered, splendidly dressed, and followed by a number of 
his friends and attendants. I had already taken my place ; 
and as he was coming up in the same direction, a num- 
his way. 
He was proud of his old Castilian blood: it was, | be- 
lieve, his only fault; and he was somewhat ruffled at the 
obstruction. 


ber of people of very inferior rank obstruced 


He spoke courteously to the people, how- 
ever, though with a flushed cheek; begging them, in gra- 
cious terms, to let him pass. One of his friends, how- 
ever, who followed, broke forth more angrily, demanding 
whether they knew whom it was they opposed. I over- 
heard it all, and a taunt sprung to my lips which I could 
“ Make room for the Fleming !” I exelaim 
* Why don’t you make room for the 
Spanish boors !” 


sot repress. 
ed. Fleming? you 

The whole crowd took it up, shouting,-—“ Make room 
for the Fleming! make room for the Fleming !” 

His face became as red as fire; and, turning round, he 
exclaimed—* Who said that word? As I have hope in 
heaven, he shall answer me at the sword’s point, were 
he my brother! Who said that word ?” 

Every one was silent; and all those who had heard 
me speak it, turned their eyes on me. Rising up slowly, 
I nodded my head, to signify that it was I; and as I 
did so, I could see that he turned very pale, as if he re- 
gretted the threat that had passed his lips. That no fear 
actuaféd him, I well knew; and, after having assumed 
his*seat, he remained perfectly calm, watching the spec 
tacle ll all was over. As we passed out, however, he 
waited till | came near him, and then whispered in my 
ear—‘ At daybreak to-morrow, amongst the cork-trees, 
down by the river. A sword is a good weapon.” 

“ Exactly so,” [ answered, coolly; and, nodding my 
head with a supercilious air, passed on. The next morn- 
ing, at the hour appointed, we met, alone, and my heart 
beat with feelings on which I will not dwell: they were 
like those of Cain. I had gained from him the prize at 
at the university, however, by deep study and intense ap- 
plication; he, probably, had lost it by giving up a part 
of his time to those manly exercises for which all his fa- 
mily were famous. The event need hardly be told. He, 
always in some degree superior to myself, was now still 
more so, by constant practice on his part, and want of it 
on mine. In ten passes he had wounded, disarmed me, 
and brought me on my knee. Had I been in his situa- 
tion and he in mine, I would have plunged my sword 
into his heart. Instead of that, he sheathed his weapon, 
and cast his arms around me. “ Juan,” he said, “ you 
have driven me to this! If you would have let me, I 
would have loved you as a brother; but you return my 
kindness with hatred—lI see it clearly.” 

‘* We are mot masters of our likings and dislikings, 
sir,” I replied, rising and putting his arms away. “do 
not pretend to say that I do not hate you,” 
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« Then T will conquer your batred by benefits,” be re- 





plied; “if there be one human feeling in your heart.” 
“| am afraid you will take labour in vain,” I answer- 

ed, coldly, binding up my wounded arm with my scarf, 
« We shall see,” « You 

seem not much hurt, and at present not to need my as- 


he answered, turning away. 


sistance.” 

So saying, he left me; and we both returned to the 
city, where the knowledge of our quarrel, and the wound 
I had received, soon spread far and wide. The punish- 
ment he had inflicted on me acted as a warning to others 
of his own rank, and prevented them from repeating the 
epithet which had so much offended him. But, never- 
theless, that name drove him from the city. The boys 
in the streets took it up, and with the usual unthinking 
baseness of the crowd, though he had been a friend and 
a benefactor tu thousands of them, they sbouted it at his 
horse’s heels whenever he appeared—“ There goes the 
Fleming! There goes the Fleming!” It was a constant 
source of pain and offence to him; and at length, una- 
ble to bear it longer, he left Salamanca and proceeded to 
Madrid. 

As soon as he was gone, a load seemed taken off my 
breast. ‘That one strong passion, ever since I had en- 
tered the city, bad sat upon me like an incubus, oppress- 
ing all that was good and noble in my nature. His ab- 
sence immediately relieved me; I reccvered the gayety, 
the liveliness, the high spirit of youth. I was the first in 
every innocent diversion—the gayest, the happiest, in 
society ; and people again began to wonder at the new 
change which had so suddenly come over me. None of 
them had the key to my feelings; and, as usual, the 
more they marveled, the more they admired. 

An incident, however, soon occurred which was des- 
tined to alter all my feelings, or rather to give my heart 
a new passion, and, by a brighter motive, withdraw my 
thoughts entirely from the darker subjects on which they 
had so long dwelt. I had one day gone out from the city 
to dine and hunt with an old friend of my father, at the 
distance of some five leagues; and, after a day of enjoy- 
ment, was returning home with several servants who 
had accompanied me. My way lay across the country ; 
and I rode on in a straight line without minding the 


road, lighted on my journey by the bright clear moon of 


that land of unrivaled skies. Even when we came near 
the high road, I still continued on the dry turf that bor- 
dered it, as easier for my horse's feet; and | could see, 
at some little distance before me, a heavy carriage drawn 
slowly along by four lazy mules, making the best of its 
way towards Salamanca. I was proceeding slowly and 
thoughtfully also, and determined to linger after the car- 
riage, and enter the city gates with it, which were by this 








time shut, and not likely to be opened without long de- | 
only green bough left is broken from the stem with all its | 


lays to a single cavalier. Thus I kept it still in view, as 
it went up and down the various slopes, with the bright 
glearns of the moon catching upon it through the tall old 
trees thut there bordered the road, A solitary servant on 
horseback followed the carriage; and as I could see him 
frequently turn round in the saddle to gaze at me and my 
servants, | amused myself with fancying the terrors that 
he expressed,—as robberies and assassinations were not 
untrequent in the 
multiplied by report into a thousand times more than re- 
ally did take plac e. 

At length, when we had come to a spot where the old 
wood, which once covered a great part of the plain, re- 
mains very thick, my eye lighted upon some horsemen 

alloping rapidly round over the edge of the hill above, 
as if to meet ihe carriage while it toiled up the long hill 
leading out of the wood. One by one, as they passed 
over the edge of the upland, I could see their forms dis- 
tinctly against the brightymoonlight sky ; and though it 
was impossible to distinguish their garb or weapons, I 


became at once impressed with the idea that the fears of 


the single servant who followed the carriage might prove 
much more just and rational than I had at first imagin- 
ed. I counted seven horsemen, and there might have 
been several more; but any thing that afforded the pros- 
pect of excitement was pleasant to me: and, although at 
any time for the purpose of siding a party of travellers 
against an attack of banditti, I would have spurred on, 
let the odds be what they might, yet I now saw no such 
fearful disparity of numbers as to make me dread the 
encounter, 

I accordingly somewhat quickened the pace of my 
horse but not so much as to excite any alarm in the 
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neighborhood, and were, of course, | 
| prehensions led her to believe, or whether she had mere- | 





| at once in my arms, and lifted ber out. 
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people within the carriage ; and telling my servants what 
ihey were to expect, I bade them be in every respect pre- | 
pared for the worst. We thus partly descended the hill; | 
wod then halted where you sew me to-day. It is a spot 
ever memorable to me, ever dear. I could thence see the 
whole of the opposite rise, and could come up without 
loss of time as soon as I saw the attack commence. But 
the robbers—for robbers they were—were quicker in 
their movements than I had anticipated. They rode 
through a path in the wood; and ere the carriage had 
emerged from the deep shadows of the trees into the 
moonlight beyond, they had reached it by a path cut 
through the extreme angle of the old forest. I could see 
nothing that passed at that spot, so deep was the dark- 
ness around; but suddenly I heard several voices speak- 
ing, and that in a tone I loved not. The brutality of the 
language used, and the high and blustering accent in 
which it was spoken, at once showed me—for my ear 
was very quick—that this was no friendly greeting which 
interrupted the passage of the strangers. I accordingly 
spurred forward my horse, calling upon my attendants to 
follow, and snatching one of my pistols from the bolster, 
I galloped down to the place whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. ‘Ihe darkness now favoured us; the sounds of 
many horses startled and alarmed the robbers ; they could 
not, by any means, discern in the deep shadows which 
enveloped us the number of the horsemen that were ad- 
vancing against them; and they determined at once, it 
seems, to abandon their prey. 

Ere they departed, however—with that sanguinary de- 
termination which characterises the banditti in that part of 
the country—they resolved to give us a volley at random. 
A bright line of light suddenly ran across the road: one | 
of my servants fell, wounded in the shoulder: and my | 
own horse, after reeling forward for a few steps, dropped 
beneath me, mortally wounded. A shrill ery fiom below, 
however, called my attention from any thing that was 
passing in my own party ; and starting up from the body 
of my dying horse, I ran down as fast as possible towards 
the carriage, which remained still stationary in the midst 
of the road. As I advanced I could see the freebooters 
galloping away across the moonlight; but the intellects 
of the servant who bad accompanied the carriage seemed 
to be troubled by fear, and, taking me for one of the as- 
sailants, he implored me in piteous tones to spare his life. 
I soon quieted his mind, however, and advanced to the | 
door of the vehicle, from which was proceeding a tide of | 
mingled lamentations, that seemed to me more worthy | 
of attention, It was the voice equally of mourning and | 
terror; and, pulling open the door of the boot, | assured 
the party within that the assailants had fled. 

« But not till they have killed my Maria,” replied a fe- | 
male voice within. “She is dead! she is dead! The 





blossoms, and the decayed tree is left to wither slowly | 
behind.” 
I soon found that the persons within the carriage con- 
sisted of three—a lady, somewhat advanced in years, her | 
niece, and a female attendant. Immediately after the vol- 
ley the robbers had given us, the young lady, it appeared, | 
had uttered a loud ery, and had then become suddenly 
silent. Whether she had been killed, as her mother’s ap- | 


ly fainted, was a matter of doubt; but she was next to 
me, as I stood by the door of the carriage, and I took her 
Bidding the 
others follow as fast as possille, I carried her towards the | 
cottage of a swineherd, which, as I knew, was not far dis- | 
tant upon the brow of the bill. 

As Iran on, holding her firmly to my bosom, I began 
to feel something trickling down my hand; and it is 
scarcely possible to describe the awful feeling of anxiety 
and horror which took possession of my heart, as I be- 
came convinced that the life-blood of a young and gentle 
creature, who should have been shielded by her youth 
and her sex from all the harsh usages of life, was welling 
gradually away from ber bosom, even while I bore her 
onward to a place where but little succour was to be ob- 
tained. Each step seemed long and slow; each pitiful 
obstruction seemed a mountain in my path: till, at length, 
I reached the door of the hovel, and knocked loudly for 
ad mission. 

The swineherd and his wife started from their lowly 
bed to let me in; and not small was their horror and con- 
sternation to behold the number of persons who sur- 
rounded their threshold under such ambiguous circum- 








stances, A light was soon procured; and, placing the 
inanimate form of the girl I carried upon the edge of the 
bed, I gazed anxiously in ber face, while the swineherd 
held the light above our heads, to see whether life had 
really fled from its injured tenement, or whether there 
was any hope of recalling her to the warm and busy 
scene of life. 

It was the most beautiful countenance I had ever be- 
held; as, with the glossy, black hair, falling back in clus- 
tering curls from the pale and marble-like temples, the 
whole, fine, expansive forehead, laced on either side with 
a single blue vein, and marked by the graceful line of 
the small, jetty eyebrow, was exposed to view ; while, on 
the cheek, from which the warm colour of life had all fled, 
rested the long, sweeping fringe of the eyes’ curtain. I 
thought I had seen that countenance before; but my 
own agitation, and the change which had come over it, 
prevented me from recollecting, till afterwards, that I had 
indeed seen her at a party in the city. 

My whole attention was now directed to ascertain 
whence flowed the blood which had dabbled a great part 
both of ber garments and of mine. The gory stains seem- 
ed to be deeper upon her left arm; and, on examining 
more nearly, I found, to my infinite joy and satisfaction, 
that the ball had passed between her arm and her side, 
wounding the former as it went, and cutting a large vein, 
the blood from which had trickled down my hand as I[ 
carried her. It was easily stanched; but it was long be- 
fore we could bring her back to life. ‘The pain, the ter- 
ror, and the loss of blood, had all combined to cast her 
into a swoon, from which all our efforts could only rouse 
her for a single instant, to fall back again more than once 
ere she was fully restored to consciousness. 

Her aunt, who was the other lady occupying a seat 
in the carriage, was of but little assistance: and the wo- 
man-servant who accompanied them, of none at all. The 
whole task fell upon myself, and, inexperienced as I was, 
I doubtless executed it ill enough. My activity, and my 
zeal, however, rendered me a miracle of skill and promp- 
titude in the eyes of the two women; and when, at 
length, after lying as if dead for well nigh an hour, the 
young lady began to revive more completely, called her 
aunt by her name, and told her she was better, such a 
torrent of thanks and praises were poured upon my head, 
that had I possessed the real Spanish quality of magnify- 
ing myself and all my actions to an unlimited degree, I 
might have fancied that I had combated giants, and over- 
thrown windmills. The thanks and gratitude of the fair 
invalid, also, were not less exaggerated in proportion to 
the service I had rendered, as soon as she became aware 


| of the circumstances, though at first she gazed upon me 


with sume surprise and consternation, at finding herself 
upheld by the arms of a strange cavalier. 

Before the whole affair was concluded, and she was 
well enough once more to take her place in the carriage, 
the dawn began to appear in the east. Nevertheless, the 
elder lady still appeared in an awful state of trepidation, 
which was only calmed by my promising not to quit 
them for a moment till I had seen thera safe within the 
gates of Salamanca. I kept my word; and on taking 
leave of my charge, the elder lady, who appeared per- 
fectly well acquainted with my name and circumstances, 
requested to see me as soon as possible at her house in 
the city, in order to thank me for my assistance; and 
she gave me her name as Donna Isidora de Arquas, As 
soon as she mentioned that name, I remembered where 
it was, and under what circumstances I had beheld her 
niece. It had been at a large party of pleasure to which 
I had unwillingly gone with the Count of Huesca, and 
from which, after a few turns through the rooms, I with- 
drew myself in abrupt silence. 

I did not fail, however, to call at the house in which 
they dwelt before nightfall, for there was an interest in 
the circumstances of the acquaintance which I had just 
made, that lent an additional charm to the fact of having 
established a title to gratitude in one of the most beauti- 
ful, if not actually the most beautiful, of earthly beings. 
I thought of her often during the rest of the day; and 
when I Jay down to take my siesta, I could not sleep, for 
imagination constantly presented the picture of her beau- 
tiful form balf reclining qn the bed, half supported by 
my arms, and the fair face in statue-like repose, lighted 
by the high-held lamp, and surrounded by anxious coun- 
tenances, gazing expectant for the first signs of returning 
life. 

A3 soon as the hour permitted, I presented myself at 
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TALES ILLUSTRATING THE PASSIONS, 














the dwelling of the two ladies, where I found them in a 
neat but small apartment, not very splendidly furnished. 
The Lady Maria was lying on a couch, still pale from 
loss of blood, but, to my eyes, seeing through the daz- 
zling medium of association, she looked more lovely, per- 
haps, than she would have appeared in the highest and | 
most florid health. ‘Those dark eyes, which I had seen | 
but for a moment afier her recovery from her long faint- 
ing fil, now rested upon me with the full and tender | 
light of gratitude. Though the assistance I had given | 
had been in fact but small, the thankfulness of herself | 
and her aunt far exceeded the value of the service. 1 
believe, however, that the manner in which it had been 
done affected them more than the act itself. When I had 
seen that lovely creature dabbled in her blood, I had felt 
towards her, acted towards her, as a brother or a father. | 
I had tended her with gentleness, as well as with care; | 
and there is something in tenderness displayed by a man, | 
which—perhaps from its contrast with his ruder and | 
more vehement qualities—finds its way with overpower- | 
ing effect to the heart of woman, especially where she 
js rendered sensible at the same time that itis united | 
with courage and strength. 

That interview passed, as may be imagined, when peo- 
ple meeting together without any previous acquaintance 
are cast suddenly into circumstances which break down 
all the barriers of ceremony, and render them friends at 
once. But, alas! there was something even more than 
this. I had not become a friend alone ; I had become a 
lover. 

The cold and the phlegmatic, the German, the Flem- 
ing, or the Englishman, might not be able to conceive 
how, at the second time of speaking to her, and the third 
time I had seen her, I could become deeply, devotedly, 
passionately attached to Maria de Arquas, Yet [ tell 
them that it was so; that I was from that moment as 
deeply, as fondly attached to her as man ever was to wo- 
man. It is a distinctive part of some men’s nature to 
love and to bate at first sight, not as a matter of idle ca- 
price, felt to-day and to-morrow passed away ; but per- 
manently, lastingly, for ever, with a passion that becomes 
part of our nature, and exists within our bosoms so long 
as the loved or the hated are in being. 

I have heard, though I understand not such thirgs, 
that slips of fine trees grafted into other stocks will live, 
barring any accident, so long as the parent tree continues 
to exist, and die when it dies. And thus it is with love 
or hatred grafted in my soul: it becomes, as it were, a 
part of my spirit, a branah of my existence, and remains 
fixed therein and uneradicable so long as the being from 
which it is derived remaias upon the earth. I loved her 
then; nor did I find her love difficult to win in return. 
There was gratitude, there was tenderness, already for a 
basis; nor was I without those accomplishments that 
gain the heart of woman. Huesca, too, was away ; and 
all the better qualities of my mind came forth and dis- 
played themselves. 

Maria’s aunt looked upon me as the saviour of her 
niece’s life, and doted upon me as she doted upen her; but, 
with scrupulous honour, as soon as she perceived the af- 
fection that was springing up between us, she desired to 
speak with me alone; and told me, that though her 
niece was an only child and an orphan, the dowry she 
possessed at present was little or nothing. They had 
come to Salamanca, she said, to seck the restitution of a 
property which was unjustly withheld from them; and, 
as every thing in those courts of law is corrupt, their on- 
ly hope of obtaining justice was by interest. The influ- 
ence of a young friend of theirs, she said, had been ex- 
erted with much success; but he had quitted Salamanca 
just at the critical moment when their fortunes were in 
the balance. Thus, if I expected wealth with my bride, 
she added, I must seek a wife from another house. 


I told her in reply, that Maria herself was wealth 
enough for me; and, speeding away from her, I sought 
the sweet girl herself, and casting myself upon my knee 
before her, half seriously, balf playfully, I told her what 
her aunt had been saying, and what I had replied; and 
holding out my arms asif I would have cast them around 
her—for I was very sure by this time of her affection— 
I asked her if she would give me all her wealth. Maria 
Jeaned forward, and suffered my arms to clasp about her 
waist, bending down her eyes upon my shoulder. A mo- 
ment after I found that she was weeping, and [ anxious- 
ly asked her why. 











“IT am weeping,” she said, that I have nothing more 
to give.” 

“« And are you not enough yourself?” I asked. 

« Enough for you and for your happiness, Juan, [ do 


believe,” she replied; “ but you must remember that you | 


have a father, and he may think differently; nor shall | 
know a moment’s peace till I hear what he does think.” 

“Oh! he will think the same as I do,” I replied; “ his 
is a generous nature, my sweet Maria; and, besides,” 
I added, “ we will gain your lawsuit for you: your aunt 
says it may be gained by interest. 
that had nearly won it for you; perhaps my influence 
may be as great as his ?”” 

“It was the friend in whose company you were when 
I first saw you,” she answered ; “the young Count of 
Huesca.” 

Had a serpent stung me, I could not have started up 
with a sharper pang. ‘That he should have known her, 
that he should have seen her, that he should have ex- 
erted himself in her service, it was all terrible to me. I 
believe I spoke and acted like a madman. I railed against 
him; I spoke my hatred in plain terms; I declared that 
I hated myself for living on the same earth with him! 


The first thing that called me to myself, was the grief | 


Who was the friend | 


and astonishment which I beheld in Maria’s eyes. I made | 


some incoherent excuses, however, which she was quite 


willing to receive; and, though she showed me by a few | 


casual words, that Huesca, notwithstanding all his high | 


qualities and personal graces, was an object of perfect in- 


} 


difference to her heart, she never after mentioned his | 
name to me while we remained at Salamanca. The very | 


strangeness of my demeanour seemed rather to increase 
her love for me than otherwise. It added a degree of 
surprise to her former feelings, which feelings disposed 
her to think every thing right and well-founded that I did 
or thought. Still, however, there was one subject that 
weighed upon her mind, and rendered the sweet current 
of our intercourse less happy—it was the want of my 


father’s expressed approbation; and, although I would | 


fain have lingered on enjoying that society, every mo- 
ment of which was asa pecious jewel to me, she, at 
length, persuaded me, at the end of a month, to set out, 
in order to ask in person my father’s consent to our 
union. I accordingly proceeded to his house as rapidly 
as possible, though the feuds of the succession, which 
then desolated the land, rendered the journey somewhat 
perilous, and obliged me to pursue a circuitous route. 


My father received me with open arms—for the tidings | 
of my academical successes had reached him; but when | 


I came to speak of Maria, his brow grew thoughtful and 
unpropitious. 
«“ The family,” he said, turning to that point of which 


a Castilian first thinks, “the family is pure and noble: } 
but you say that there isno dowry, That is unfortunate; | 


we are bound, my son, to think of such things; yet the 
family is pure and noble: I know it well; no Moorish 
blood mingles in their veins; but it is a matter which 
must have mature thought. You shall stay here a week, 
and at the end of that time I will give you my answer.” 
I would fain have abridged his consideration, but he 
was not to be moved; and, at the end of that time, he 
told me that he had decided against my wishes. It was 
in vain that I remonstrated, in vain that I expressed my 


determination never to wed another. He would hear no 


| reply ; and only so far mitigated his resolution as to de- | 


clare, that if atthe end of five years my feelings remained | 


the same, he would no further oppose me. Remonstrance 


gave way to anger; and I told him that I should imme- | 


diately return to Salamanca. He replied coolly, that I 
might do as I pleased; and the next day I set out. But, 


on my arrival at that city, I had good reason to believe | 


that my father had been beforehand with me. I found 
that one of his servants was already in Salamanca; and 
on going to the house of Donna Isidora, the apartments 
were vacant; the aunt and niece had both departed from 


the city, and had left no trace whatsoever of where they | 


were to be heard of. 
The bursts of passion to which I gave way were wild 
and foolish; but I soon recovered from them; and I 


exerted myself, as far as possible, to obtain the slightest | 


information which might lead me to Maria’s new place 
of abode. At length I went to the courts of law: | 
sorght out the records of their cause; I discovered the 
name of their advocate; and, thinking they must have 
lef’ siseir address with him, I went to demand it. The 
msn of jaw started at me, told me that he bad pleaded 


according to his instructions—had received his fees, und 
knew nothing more of the matter. 
cion, however, led me to pursue them through the whole 
kingdom of Leon; but in vain. And then, again,a 
report I received took me to Murcia, but my search was 
vain in both; and I returned to Salamanca gloomy, 
desponding, miserable. 

For more than a year I passed my time ina state of 
mind impossible to describe ; thinking of but one subject, 
and forgetting, almost altogether, that there was any but 
one person on earth beside myself. At the end of that 
time I was surprised by receiving a large packet, sealed 
with the seals of the government; and on opening it, I 
found that it was a commission, appointing me governor 
of the small town and little district of Penasco, They 
might as well have called the officer alcayde as governor, 
for the town was unfortified, and the situation required 
no military experience; but the higher title implied a 
higher revenue, and was also more gratifying to family 
pride. No event that had 
given me more sincere satisfaction; and eager to avail 
myself of it, I wrote to my father, with whom my cor- 
respondence of late had been more slender than it should 
have been, enquiring, in terms of much gratitude, if it 
were to his exertions that I owed such an appointment. 
He replied in the negative; congratulating me, however, 
thereupon, as the first step to much higher honours and 
emoluments. 

I must confess, indeed, that I was not displeased to 
hear that my father’s influence and interest was in no 
degree the cause of my advancement. His conduct in 
regard to Maria de Arquas still rankled in my mind. I 
was still resolved to find out ber dwelling if it were to 
be found in Spain; and having now the means of sup- 


Some vague suspi- 


ever occurred to me had 


porting her, independent of my father,—having reached 
an age and obtained a station which set me free of his 
authority, I fully determined to offer her my hand, as 
soon as ever I had discovered her abode. 

With such thoughts and such hopes animating my 
heart, I set out for Madrid, in order personally to offer 
my thanks to the minister for the boon he had conferred. 
The very moment of my arrival, however, an incident 
occurred which led my a new channel. 
My eye fell upon a girl tripping along the shady side of 
the street, and [ instantly recognised the servant whom I 


thoughis into 


had once aided in rescuing from the hands of some of my 
dissolute companions. She, also, it appeared, remem- 
bered me: and I stopped ny horse to speak toher. She 
told me that she was now well placed in the service of 
two ladies; and on asking their naiwnes, with a sudden 
feeling of curiosity—excited by what, I do not know— 
she replied that she was in the house of Donna Isidora 
de Arquas. 

My agitation and delight may well be imagined: con- 
cealing it, however, as far as I could, I enquired where 
they resided, but enjoined her strongly not to tell them 
that she had seen 
discreet; and | proceeded the next morning early to the 
levee of the minister, far more agitated with the thought 
of the visit I had determined to make afterwards, than 
with the interview which I was about to have with one 
After under- 


me in Madrid. She promised to be 


on whom my fortunes so much depended. 
going all the trouble and delay which attends the obtain- 
ing an audience of great men, I was admitted, and 
returned my thanks as warmly as I could. 

The minister replied, shortly, that | was not in the 
least inu:bted to him. That, ir 
tinction that I had obtained at Salamanca was in itself a 
atrong recommendation; and that added thereunto, the 


1 the first place, the dis- 


earnest solicitation of his young friend and relative, the 
Count of Huesca, would have been quite sufficient to 
obtain even a bigher appointment, bad my age and degree 
of experience justified him in giving me such. I must 
have turned very pale, for the minister remarked it, say- 
are unwell, Don Juan: perhaps a little 
Retire for the present, and 


ing—* You 
agitated with this business, 
come to me again some other day, when I will give you 
any instructions which I may think necessary for your 
guidance in your new office.” 

I accordingly quitted him, and hurried on through the 
streets with strange and mingled passions in my heart. 
Never was my hatred of Ferdinand of Huesca more keen 
and intense than at that I felt as if he had 
robbed me of the office he had solicited for me; I felt 
that what he hed done was an injury rather than a 
benefit 


moment. 
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«“ He knew well that I would never accept it at his 
hands,” I cried; “and he only sought it to give me 
bright hopes, and then dash them from my grasp. Grate- 
ful? Grateful to him?” I continued ; “I would rather 
stab myself to the heart, than be under an obligation to 


him for any thing. 

In this frame of mine I sought out the street in which 
Donna Isidora and her niece resided. I was admited 
without giving my name, and entered the apartment 
in which they Maria was much paler 
than when last I had seen her; and there was a sweet, 
calm, melancholy lustre in her eyes, which spoke at once 
to my heart, and told me that she had not forgoten. 

The moment the door opened she lifted her face from 
her embroidery, gazed upon me for a moment, and then 
She sprang for- 


were sitting. 


gave way tothe impulse of her heart. 
ward, she cast herself into my arms, threw hers round 
my neck, and wept upon my bosom. 

“Her worthy aunt seemed strangely affected by con- 
tending emotions of ple asure at seeing me, and of appre- 
hension in regard to doing what was wrong. She one 
moment embraced me, and the next told me, that she 
had promised my father to avoid me as far as possible. 
T’hev had heard, she added, that I had been appointed 
hoped that the fact had 
ange in my father’s determination. 


vernor of Penasco; and she 


mace some ci 
The very name of the appointment called up again all 
gry feelings of my heart; and I replied, sharply, 
that [ had indeed been appointed governor of Penasco, 
Maria and 


\ 
the an 


but that I intended instantly to resign it. 
her aunt gazed at me with surprise, and the latter de- 
manded—* Why 

ecause,” I answered, “ it was solicited for me by a 
man I hate; and to whom I would not be obliged for a 
mouthful of bread if I were starving!” 

Maria gazed with melancholy earnestness in my face 
for a moment as I uttered these words, and then cast 
down her eyes, which filled rapidly with tears. To 
shange the subject, however, I told them all the pain, all 
the agony I had suflered in consequence of their abrupt 
departure from Salamanca. I told them of the journeys 
I had taken in search of them, and dwelt upon the long 
hours of pain and anxiety which had filled up the space 
since last we met. While we were yet speaking, some 
old ladies of the court came in to pay aceremonious visit. 
With such feelings as were then busy at my heart, I 
could not bear to be interrupted by the driveling com- 
monplaces of two chattering gossips ; and, rising hasti- 
ly, almost as soon as they had opened their mouths, I 


took my leave, telling Maria, in an under voice, that I 


would see her again on the following morning. In the 
meanwhile I returned to my inn and wrote to the minis- 
ter, resigning the appointment he had given me, without 


| 


any cause. He took no further notice, and 
' 


probably treated my conduct with contempt; but in a 
few hours I received a note to the following effect ; 


ssigning 


‘ By your actions of this day I see you hate me still; 
but if you suppose that I solicited for you the post of 
governor of Penasco, with a view of gratifying my own 
you, you were 


vanity by conferring an obligation on 


wrong. I never intended that my application for it 


should have come to your ears, and the minister had 
promised not to mention the fact—a promise which he 


unfortunately forgot. 


receive a post that was asked for you by a friend 


Be wise, Juan—recall your resig- 
nation: 
with the most friendly feelings, and do not attempt to 
crush any further the regard and affection of 

“ Ferpinanp or Huesca.” 


I tore the note into a thousand pieces, and trod it under 
my feet; and, during the rest of the evening, I walked 
through that gay city like some restless spirit, bearing 
my curse about with me. ‘The next morning, as early 
as possible, 1 proceeded to the house of Donna Isidora, 
They 
Remembering the promise she had made 


but a new and bitter disappointment awaited me. 
to my father, she had once more quitted her dwelling, 
Fora 
remained in Madrid, endeavouring to ascertain 


g niece and all her servants with ber. 
fortnight I 
whether she was still in that city; and then setting out, 
I once more traveled from province to province, and city 
to city, endeavouring to discover the abode of her I loved, 
hut in vain. 

At length it so happened that I fell in with the army 
in Catalonia, which was endeavouring to maintain the 
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cause of the house of Austzia in its struggle against the 

| Bourbon branch of our royal family. My father was at- 

| tached to the opposite party ; but Ferdinand of Huesca 

| was attached to the Bourbon’s also; and I believe that 
fact—even more than the solicitations of some of my 

| friends, whom I met with in the Austrian faction—in- 
duced me to join the party of Charles, and accept a com- 
mision in his service. 

A detail of the events of the next three years would 
be merely a history of the war during that period. But 
at length, upon the frontiers of Arragon, I was wounded 
severely and taken prisoner in a skirmish. As the vic- 
torious party found it difficult to carry off their prisoners, 
I heard a proposal made to shoot us all; but this was 
instantly negatived by a French officer who was present. 

We were taken to a small fortress in the neighbour- 
hood, however, where we arrived at night, and met with 
much better treatment than the first proposal concerning 
us led us to anticipate. I was suffering from great pain 
and excessive fatigue, and shall never forget the great 
relief and comfort that I felt when I was enabled to strip 
off my bloody clothes and stretch my weary limbs upon a 
bed. A surgeon was soon brought to attend me; but 
the wounds I had received were dangerous, and very 
soon I was reduced to such a state as to know nothing of 
what passed around me. 

When at length I awoke to infant weakness, from out 
of all the dumb forgetfulness of death, the first thing 
that struck my ear was the tone of a voice that I thought 
{ knew: and, turning my heavy head upon the pillow, I 
saw Donna Isidora de Arquas speaking earnestly with a 
man in the garb of a surgeon. She left my chamber 
instantly, however, and did not return again, A new 
strong feeling of hope came over me: it seemed as if a 
fresh light had broken upon my spirit; and, doubtless, 
those emotions, so bland, so sweet, and so soothing, 
greatly tended to accelerate the progress of my recovery. 
I asked no questions ; indeed, I gave no intimation to 
any one that I had seen or recognised Donna Isidora, 
for I feared to scare her away, as I had done before ; and, 
feeling confident that she and Maria were not far off, I 
laid a thousand schemes for the purpose of preventing 
the possibility of their escaping me again. At length I 
was permitted to rise and approach the window of the 
room; and sitting there, while the balmy air of spring 
came and breathed upon me with its soft and healing in- 
fluence, I gazed down into the court-yard of the castle, 
where a neatly graveled walk, and some trees just burst- 
ing into leaf, afforded a pleasant esplanade for the inha- 


bitants of the fortress, 


When I first took my seat, there was no one there; | 


but, ere I had remained at the window ten minutes, two 
figures appeared below, the sight of whose companionship 


; went far to undo all that the surgeon had done for me. 


‘bey were Maria de Arquas and the Count of Huesca. 
They were conversing earnestly ; but it was Maria who 
appeared to speak the most eagerly. He seemed more 
to act the part of listener; and, while her beautiful form 
and graceful limbs were thrown into a thousand pictu- 
resque attitudes, as the movements of the body followed 
the emotions of the mind, and accompanied the eloquence 
of the lips, he regarded her, perhaps with admiration, 
pethaps with interest deeper still ; but appeared more to 
ponder what he heard, than to reply to it. 

Three times, as they conversed, I saw Maria raise her 
handkerchief to her eyes, in order, evidently, to clear 
them from tears; and it was lucky for all parties that I 
was a prisoner in my chamber, or the conference might 
have ended more painfully than it did. ‘T'wice I tried 
the door, but it was locked; and I returned with angry 
vehemence to my station near the window. When I 
looked out again, Huesca was standing gazing as if on 
vacancy, with his band firmly pressed upon his brow, 
while Maria stood before him, her bright eyes cast down, 
her hands drooping by her side, and an air of deep des- 
pondency pervading her whole graceful figare. 

The moment afterwards, with a sudden start, the count 
took her hand and raised it to his lips. I could have 
driven a dagger into bis heart !—Then, however, he in- 
stantly let it fall again, said a few words, which, of course, 
I could not hear, bowed low and respectfully, and quitted 


| the court. 


| abundantly from them. 


Maria remained for a moment with her eyes buried in 
her handkerchief, as if drying the tears which flowed 
She then took her way in an- 
other direction, and the court was left vacant. 





I continued gazing forth, however, for there were dark 
spirits enough stirring in my own bosom to people the 
whole earth with wild and fantastic shapes. The rich, 
the powerful, the gallant, the renowned Count of Huesca 
—for by this time he had gained high renown in arms— 
was the lover of her I loved! Was not that sufficient 
to rouse a whole legion of demons to torment me? The 
man I hated was likely to snatch from my arms the 
woman I so fondly loved! Was not that enough to 
create a hell of terrible images, to greet my sight where- 
ver I turned my eyes? 

For three days I raved like a madman; and it was 
more than a fortnight before I was again well enough to 
walk up and down my chamber. ‘The surgeon attended 
me with skill and care; and from him I learned the last 
tidings of the faction to which I had attached myself. It, 
too, had fallen ; the Bourbon line was firmly established 
on the throne of Spain, and the hopes of winihing in the 
service of the house of Austria honour and fame, and that 
independent station which would hate enabled me to 
compete with any for one the band of her I loved, was 
now at an end; and I sat in dark and gloomy reveries, 
giving myself up to despair. 

Though I took little note of any thing that passed 
around, | one morning perceived a change. There was 
a stilluess in the place which I had not before noticed ; 
and I found that it was the want of the usual measured 
footsteps of the sentry, treading backwards and forwards 
the corridor into which my chamber opened, While I 


| was meditating on what this could mean, the governor of 





| the place appeared, and informed me ihat I was no longer 


a prisoner, 

“A general amnesty,” he said, “ has just been publish- 
ed, from which your name is not excluded, and therefore I 
have received orders from the viceroy of Arragon to set 
you immediately at liberty.” 

I received the news with much more indifference than 
he expected, for my mind was full of other thoughts, 
much more painful than even my imprisonment. 

“ Who is the viceroy 7” I demanded, casually. 

“The present viceroy,” replied the governor, “ is the 
celebrated Count of Huesca. But I fear he is not des- 
tined to remain long with us.” 

“Curse him!” I muttered between my teeth, “curse 
him!” But the governor heard not what I said; and, as 
soon as I could recover my temper sufficiently to speak 
calmly on the subject, I asked tidings of Donna Isidora 
and her niece. ‘T'hey live at some leagues’ distance, he 
said, on the road to Madrid. They came here for secu- 
rity during the last efforts of the Austrians; but they 
iave now returned to their own house for some time. 
“Do you know them?” he continued—* They are 
cousins of my wife; and Donua Maria, we suspect, is 
likely, ere long, to form one of the noblest alliances in 
Spain.” 

I knew his meaning but too well; and, setting my 
teeth hard, and grasping the arm of tbe chair in which I 
sat, I forced myself to be silent. “he governor then pro- 
ceeded to ask me to dine with him, but I refused; and, 
as the only favour, requested bim to hasten for me the 
purchase of a horse to carry me to Madrid. ‘This was 
speedily accomplished ; for my captors bad left my purse, 
which was not badly filled, upon my person; and though 
the governor remonstrated strongly upon my setting out, 
in my weak condition, in the middle of a bot and sunny 
day, | adhered to my resolution, and departed, determined 
to present myself at the dwelling of Donna Isidora and 
her niece. 

Ere I had journeyed a couple of miles, I was overtaken 
hy a boy on a quick-footed mule, who told me that be 
had brought me a note to the fortress; but, finding that 
I was gone, had followed me along the road. I eagerly 
tore it open, and found that it was signed by Donna 
Isidora herself, and went to tell me, that as she had an 
event of importance to communicate, she would come to 
see me the next day. With a bitter smile, I muttered, 
that I would go to see her that night myself. 

I then told the boy to guide me on my way; and, 
after a journey of about two hours, entered a domain 
which be told me belonged to his mistress. It was richly 
cultivated; every thing I saw bespoke affluence and 
prosperity; and I murmured, with many a bitter feel- 
ing at my heart, “ This is Ferdinand of Huesca’s doing.” 

I rode on, however, and came to a handsome house, 
fortified in such a manner as to render it safe against 
any small party of marauders, but bearing uo trace what- 
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BEST NATURED MAN I 








ever of having suffered from the late war. Every thing 
wore the same aspect as the lands around. Comfort and 
sufficiency, without splendour, were to be seen through- 
out both; and instead of being ushered in by a female 
servant, as formerly, there was now no lack of men to 
take my horse, and to lead me to the presence of the lady. 

When I saw all this, and remembered who had done 
it—for I doubted not that it was Huesca—lI took a sud- 
den determination. My hatred for him was none the 
less than it had been; but my love for Maria was more 
than my own selfishness; and I resolved not to trouble 
her prospect of happiness; to rend my own heart sooner 
than deprive her of the bright fortunes that awaited her. 
To see her,—to bid her adieu for ever ; and then to leave 
her to one so much more prosperous—shall I own it ?— 
so much more worthy than myself. The resolution was 
taken in an instant, but it was firm; and, waiting for 
no ceremonies, I strode after the lacquey, so as to be in 
the room at the same moment with himself. That room 
presented a scene which I shall never forget, and which, 
for a moment, took away from me my powers of utter- 
ance. 

In the centre of the chamber were grouped together 
Donna Isidora, Maria, and the Count of Huesca. He 
stood in the middle, deadly pale; with all the high colour 
that once glowed in his cheek gone from it under deep 
mental suffering. He was dressed in the splendid cos- 
tume of the Viceroy of Arragon; and his fine light brown 
hair fell gracefully over his shoulders, while his hat and 
plume lay upon the table hard by, On his right stood 
the simpie-hearted Donna Isidora gazing up in his face, 
and pressing between both of hers his right hand, in 
which was an open paper. On his left, kneeling at his 
feet, with her whole countenance filled with an expres- 
sion of deep devoted gratitude, was Maria de Arquas, 
pressing his hand to her lips, and dewing it with a shower 
of bright tears. He looked upon neither the one nor the 
other of his companions; but at the moment I entered 
his eyes were raised towards heaven, and his lips moved 
as if he prayed. 

The instant after, all eyes were turned upon me, as | 
advanced towards them, and was about to speak. Maria, 
however, started up and caught my hand. 
she cried, with energetic-vehemence—“ Juan, not a word! 
not a word, till you have heard all! I know your nature 
—speak not a word, till you have heard all.” 

“ Maria,” I replied, with gloomy calmness, “ you mis- 
take me. No word that I have to utterneed remain un- 
spoken. I have nothing of upbraiding, I have nothing 
of remonstrance to utter. Sickness and «sorrow have 
tamed me down; experience has amended my conduct, 
if not altered my character. Our nature we cannot 
change; but we can change its action.” 

«“ Hear me!—hear me, Juan!” exclaimed Huesca. 

“TI will, my lord count,” I replied; «I will, when you 
have heard me. I come not to trouble your happiness. 
I come not to snatch from you one, whom I feel that you 
must love. I come not selfishly to deprive her of fortune, 
station, high rank, and a glorious name, and make her 
wed one comparatively a beggar in all these possessions. 
I come but to see once more before I die, the only woman 
I have ever loved, the only woman I shall ever love, until 
the grave closes over me; and having seen her, and 
wished her happiness, to bid her adieu for ever.” 

Huesca made an impatient movement with his hand ; 
but he paused for a moment, to be sure that I had dore, 
“ Don Juan,” he said, at length, “ you are right, in so 
far that I love this lady—that I have loved her for many 
years—ever since first we met; but in all the rest you 
speak under a dark mistake. I long saw that she was 
indifferent to me; and, not knowing that her heart was 
given to another, I hoped by services rendered to her, and 
to this kind-hearted lady, to change indifference into love. 
I have found means of doing them service; I have re- 
covered for them these fair lands, which were unjustly 
withheld fiom them. I have spilt my blood in their de- 
fence; I have protected them in the hour of danger; 
and at length, some three weeks ago, when I had saved 
them from capture and imprisonment,—from the desola- 
tion of their lands and the pillage of their dwelling, I 
commitied one slight error, and mistook the voice of gra- 
titude for the voice of affection. I dared to speak of my 
love; to tell its commencement, its progress, and its 
long silence. I spoke the hopes I had conceived, and 
the happy dreams that filled my heart; and I offered all 
that I had to offer, wishing that all were ten times more, 





“ Juan!” 














Juan de Sylva, I found that I had bitterly deceived my- | 


self. With noble frankness, which made me resign all 
hope with the bitterest regret, this beautiful, this excel- 
lent being told me that she Jo®ed, and had long loved, 
another. She wept for the grief she caused me; she 
wept for the sorrow that she saw must be my fate through 
life ; but while she told me that she could never give her 
heart to me, she told me also that her own fate was as 
sad as mine; that she, too, loved without hope ; for that 
the father of him she Joved had exacted a promise from 
herself and her aunt, to avoid him on every occasion :— 
a promise which they had kept with painful exactness. 
I asked to be a friend, if I might not be a lover; and pre- 
sumed to demand the name of him who was happy in 
my disappointment. I found, Juan, that it was the com- 
panion of my youth, the fellow-student whose regard I 
had too often striven to gain in vain. I knew my in- 
fluence with his father; I knew that the situation of 
Maria de Arquas was much changed, and that, perhaps, 
his father’s objections might be removed. I set off im- 
mediately to seek him; and while I obtained for myself 
the government of Mexico, which will remove me for 
many years from the scene of my sorrows. I obtained 
from your father this written consent to your union with 
her you love. I ask you but one favour, I solicit but one 
kindness at your hands; delay your marriage but a few 
short weeks, till I have sailed from these shores—for | 
love her still too well, too deeply, too passionately, to 
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behold her the bride of another, without my heart break- 


ing at the sight.” 

There was a struggle within me—the fiercest, the 
strongest struggle with which ever my mortal nature has 
had to contend. I felt that he was generous ; I felt that 
he was noble: I knew that I should be grateful; I knew 
that Tought to love him; and yet, the deep-rooted, the 
eatly-born, the everlasting enmity of my heart, rose up 
strong as my life itself, against the calm conviction of my 
reason. But reason—but good feeling—but noble prin- 
ciples, had greater power now than formerly: I resolved 
to bow my passions to my will; to acknowledge that 
which I felt to be true; to conquer myself and the strong 
Nevertheless, the strife 


passion that was above mysell. 
Like the storm- 


within me was painted on my visage. 
cloud struggling in the sky with a strong wind, the vari- 


ous shades of powerful emotion combating my intense | 


determination, crossed, as it would seem, my counte- 
nance, and caught the eye of her I loved. Starting for- 
ward again, she clasped my two hands in hers, and look- 
ing earnestly in my face, exclaimed—*“ Ob! speak nobly, 
Juan, speak nobly ! Speak as the better spirit within thee 
prompts! Speak the words that are written on the bright- 


er page of thy heart’s tablet! Let me—let me be proud | 


of him I love!” 
I pressed her to my bosom—but slightly, and then 


withdrew my arms; for at that moment I would not | 
have inflicted an additional pang upon him for the whole | 


world. 
hand towards bim, I said—* Don Ferdinand you have 
conquered! You force me to be grateful! I do believe, 
that in man’s nature there is an original bent which can- 


not be overcome. We may tie the boughs of the oak ; 


I did conquer myself; and, holding out my | 


we may twist the branches even of the stiff cork-tree ; | 
we may prune the yew or the cypress into a thousand | 


fantastic shapes; but still they retain, each of them, so 
strongly its original eharacter, that no eye which lights 
upon them will have any difficulty in distinguishing 
which is the oak, the cork-tree, the yew, or the cypress. 
T’hus, too, I believe it is with the human heart. We 


may mould it by custom into strange forms, but the ori- | 


ginal inclinations will remain and characterise it still, till 
the trunk wither and the tree decay. So it is with me; 
so has it ever been! Conscious am I that I have deep 


cause to love you; conscious am I that gratitude holds 


me as a bankrupt debtor! My lord, I have no means to | 
pay you; and I will endeavour, as far as possible, so to | 


school iny heart, that thanks and praises—heartless 
thanks and unwilling praises, I mean—shall not be all I 
offer, But, be ye sure that, if I cannot so far triumph 
over my own nature as to love you for the benefits you 


have conferred, I have now been sufficiently tutored in | 
the school of adversity, to hate myself for the evil feelings | 


which are an inseparable part of my identity. I would 
fain use, Don Ferdinand, the most painful image to show 
my sense of the baseness of spirit which ingratitude under 
present circumstances would imply—the viper cannot 
change its nature. To sting the hand that—” 
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“ Nay, nay!” exclaimed Maria, clasping her arms 
round me—“Speak it not! speak it not, my Juan! 
Thou art no viper! Thou beliest thyself! I will not have 
thee call up such an image to depict thy feelings !” 
“No, no!” cried the count, grasping my hand; “it 
is nut so, Juan de Sylva! The time will come when, 
youthful passion passed away, and we, sunk into the 
tranquil calm of more mature years, shall rest, like barks 
at anchor on a summer sea, waiting the quick wind to 
waft us on the long voyage to the eternal shore, and 
looking back on the land we leave without one feeling 
but that of peace and good-will to all our companions of 
heretofore. But I will stay no longer. Juan I embraced 
you when first we met!” his arms round 
me. “ Donna Isidora, God’s benison, and many thanks 
for much kindness, be with you! Lady,” he added, turn- 
ing to Maria, “I trust I leave you happy with the man 
of your choice—the man of your early love. I have 
known him long, I have known him well: he has one 
fault—I scruple not to call it a great one—but I trust I 
take that one along with me beyond the seas; and I sin- 
cerely pray to God, that, though I may never cease to 
remember you—and in that memory may remain misera- 


and he cast 


ble—may you and Juan forget me, and in that forgetful- 
ness be perfectly bappy ! 


He turned and left us: and though, when I think of 
him I could bury my face in the dust, and weep bitter 
tears of shame and regret, the unchangeable nature of 


my affections remains the same, and my hatred and my 


jove are still unaltered ! 


THE BEST NATURED MAN IN THE WORLD. 


BY JOSEPH C, NEAL. 


A yielding temper, when not carefully watched and 
Like 
unregulated generosity, it is apt to carry its owner into 
a thousand difficulties, and, too frequently, to hurry him 
But as it is of advantage 


curbed, is one of the most dangerous of faults. 


into vices, if not into crimes. 
to others while inflicting injury upon its possessor, it 
has, by the common consent of mankind, received a fine 
name, which covers its follies and promotes its growth, 
‘his easiness of disposition, which is a compound of 
ap- 


the 


indolence, vanity, and irresolution, is known and 


plauded as “ good-nature ;” and, to have reached 
superlative degree, so as to be called the “ best natured 
fellow in the world—almost too good-natured for his own 
good,” is regarded asa lofty merit. When applied to 
the proper person, though the recipient says nothing, it 
may be seen that it thrills him with delight; the colour 
heightens on his cheek; and the humid brilliance of his 
eye speaks him ready to weep with joy over his own 
fancied perfections, and to outdo all bis former outdo- 
ings. He through by the as if he 

1 


nhrase 
t ase, 
had been feasting upon preserved ginger, and he luxuri- 


is warmed hrs 
ates upon the sensation, without counting the cost, and 
without calculating the future sacrifices which it requires. 
He seldom sees why he is thus praised. He is content 
that it is so, without enquiring into the process by which 
it was brought about. Jt is enough for him that he is 
the best natured fellow in the world, and the conclusion 
generally shows that, in phrase pugilistic, it is * enough.” 
There are few kinds of extravagance more ruinous than 
that of indulging a desire for being excessively good- 
natured, as the good-natured pussy learned when the 
monkey used her paw to draw chestnuts from the fire. 
A man of circumscribed means may, with comparative 
safety, keep horses and dogs, drink Champagne and 
Burgundy, bet upon races and upon cock-fights; he may 
even gratify a taste for being very genteel—for these 
things may subside into moderation; but being very 
good-natured, in the popular acception of the phrase, 
is like the juvenile amusement of sliding down Market 
street hill on a sled. ‘The further one goes, the greater 
is the velocity ; and if the momentum be not skilfully 
checked, we are likely to /and in the water. 

The “best natured fellow in the world” is merely a 
convenience; very useful to others, but worse than use- 
less to himself. He is the bridge across the brook, and 
men walk over him. He is the wandering pony of the 
Pampas, seeking his own provender, yet ridden by those 
who contribute not to his support. He giveth up all the 
sunshine, and hath nothing but chilling shade for him- 


self. He waiteth at the table of the world, serveth the 
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guests, who clear the board, and, for food and pay, give 
him fine words, which culinary research hath long since 
ascertained cannot be used with profit, even in the but- 
tering of parsnips. He is, in fact, an appendage, not 
an individuality; and when worn out, as he soon must 
be, is thrown aside to make room for another, if another 
can be had. Such is the result of excessive compliance 
and obsequious good-nature. It plundereth a man of 
his spine, and converteth him into a flexile willow, to be 
bent and twisted as his companions choose, and, should 
it please then), to be w reathed into a fish-basket. 
Are there any who doubt of this? Let them enquire 
for one Leniter Salix, and ask his opinion, Leniter may 
be ragged, but his philosophy has not so many holes in 
it as might be inferred from the state of his wardrobe. 
Nay, it is the more perfect on that account; a knowledge 
of the world penetrates the more easily when, from de- 


fective apparel, we approac h the nearer to our original 
selves, Leniter’s hat is crownless, and the clear light of 
knowledge streams without impediment upon his brain. 
He is not bound up in the strait jacket of prejudice, for 
he long since pawned his solitary vest, and his coat, 
made for a Goliath, hangs about him as loosely as a po- 
litician’s principles, or as the purser’s shirt in the poet- 
ical comparison. Salix had so long bumped his head 
against a stone wall, that he has knocked a hole in it, 
and like Cooke, the tragedian, sees through his error. 
He has speculated as extensively in experience as if it 
lots. The quantity of that article he has 


were town 

purchased, c uld it be made tangible, would freight a 

seventv-four :—were it convertible into cash, Croesus, 

King of Lydia, son of Halyattes, would be a Chelsea 
r to Salix. But unlockily for him, there are 


pe nsionel 
stages in life when experience itself 1s more ornamental 
When, to use a forcible expression—when 
whether he has as 


i 
than useful, 


a man is “ done,’ 
much experience as Samson had hair, or as Bergami had 
whisker—he can do no more. Salix bas been in his 


time so much pestered with duns, “ hateful to gods and 


’— jt matters not 


men,” that he is done himself. 

«Tbe sun was rushing down the west,” as Banim 
has it, attending to its own business, and, by that means, 
shedding benefit upon the world, when Leniter Salix 
was seen in front of a little grocery, the locale of which 
shall be nameless, sitting dejectedly upon a keg of mack- 
erel, number 2. He had been “ the best natured fellow 
in the world,” but, as the geologists say, he was in a 
state of transition, and was rapidly becoming up to trap. 
At all events, he had his nose to the grindstone, an ope- 
ration which should make men keen. He was house- 
less, homeless, penniless, and the grocery man had asked 
him to keep an eye upon the dog, for fear of the mid- 
summer catastropbe which awaits such animals when 
their snouts are not in a bird cage. ‘This service was to 
be recompensed with a cracker, and a glass of what the 
shopman was pleased to call racky mirackilis, a fluid 
sometimes termed “railroad,” from the rapidity with 
which it hurries men to the end of their journey. Like 
many of the best natured fellows in the world, Salix, by 
way of being a capital companion, and of not being 
different from others, had acquired rather a partiality for 
riding on this “railroad,” and he agreed to keep his 
trigger eve on the dog. 

« That’s right, Salix. I always knowed you were the 
best natured fellow in the world.” 

«“ H-u-m-p-s-e!”” sighed Salix, in a prolonged, plain- 
tive, uncertain manner, as if he admitted the fact, but 
doubted the honour ; “ h-u-m-p-s-e! but, if it wasn’t for 
the railroad, which is good for my complaint, because I 
take it internally to drive out the perspiration, I’ve a sort 
of a notion Carlo might take care of himself. There’s 
the dog playing about without bis muzzle, just because 
I’m good-natured; there's Tiinpkins at work making 
money inside, instead of watching his own whelp, just 
because I’m good-natured; and I’m to sit here doing 
nothing instead of going to get a little job a man pro- 
mised me down town, just because I’m good-natured. 
I can’t see exactly what’s the use of it to me. It’s pretty 
much like having a bed of your own, and letting other 
people sleep in it, soft, while you sleep on the bare floor, 


hard. It wouldn’t be so bad if you could have half, or 


quarter of the bed; but no—these good friends of mine, 
as I may say, turn in, take it all, roll themselves up in 
the kivering, and won’t let us have a bit of sheet to mol- 
lify the white pine sacking bottom, the which is pleasant 
to whittle with a sharp knife—quite soft enough for that 
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I don’t like it—I’m getting tired.” 


The brow of Salix began to blacken—therein having | 


decidedly the advantage of his boots, which could nei- 


ther blacken themselves, nor prevail on their master to | 
| do it—when Mrs. Timpkins, the shopman’s wife, popped | 
| out with a child in her arms, and three more trapesing | 


| after her, 

| « Law, Salix, how-dee-doo ? 
| you’re the best natured creature in the world. Jist hold 
| little Biddy awhile, and keep an eye on t’other young 
|’uns—you’re such a nurse—he! he! he!—so busy—- 
| ain’t got no girl—so busy washing—most tea time—he! 
| he! he! Salix.” 

Mrs. Timpkins disappeared, Biddy remained in the 
arms of Salix, and “t’other young ’uns” raced about 
with the dog. The trigger eye was compelled to invoke 
the aid of its coadjutor. 

“ Whew!” whistled Salix; “the quantity of pork 
| they give in this part of the town for a shilling is amazin’ 

—1I'm so good-natured ! That railroad will be well earnt, 
anyhow. I’m beginning to think it’s queer there ain’t 
more good-natured people about besides me—I’m a sort 
| of mayor and corporation all myself in this business. 
It’s a monopoly where the profit’s all loss. Now, for 
instance, these Timpkinses won't ask me to tea, because 
I’m ragged; but they ar’n’t a bit too proud to ask me to 
play child’s nurse and dog’s uncle—tbey won't lend me 
any money, because I can’t pay, and they’re persimmony 
and sour about cash concerns—and they won’t let me 
have time to earn any money, and get guod clothes— 
that’s because I’m so good-natured. I’ve a good mind 
| to strike, and be sassy.” 


I’m so glad—I oy 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
; 
| 
| 


“ Hallo! Salix, my good fellow!” said_a man, on a| 
| horse, as he rode up; “ you're the very chap I’m looking | 


for. AsI says to my old woman, says J, Leniter Salix 
is the wholesoul’dest chap I ever did see. There’s no- 
thing he won’t do for a friend, and I'll never forget him, 
| if I was to live as old as Methuselah.” 

Salix smiled—Hannibal softened rocks with vinegar, 
but the stranger melted the ice of our hero’s resolution 
with praise. Salix walked towards him, holding the child 
with one hand as he extended the other for a friendly 
shake. 

« You’re the best natured fellow in the world, Salix,” 
ejaculated the stranger, as he leaped from the saddle, 
| and hung the reins upon Salix’s extended fingers, in- 
stead of shaking hands with him; “ you’re the best na- 
tured fellow in the world. Just hold my horse a minute. 
Vl] be back in a jiffey, Salix; in less than half an bour,” 
| said the dismuunted rider, as he shot round the corner. 

“Tf that ain’t cutting it fat, ll be darned!” growled 
Salix, as soon as he had recovered from his breathless 
amazement, and had gazed from dog to babe—from horse 
to children. 

“ Mr. Salix,” screamed Miss Tabitha Gadabout from 
the next house, « I’m just running over to ‘Timpson’s 
place. Keep an eye on my street door—back in a minute.” 

She flew across the street, and as she went, the words 
“best natured soul alive” were heard upon the breeze. 

« That’s considerable fatter—it’s as fat as show beef,’”’ 
said Salix. “How many eyes has a good-natured fellow 
got, anyhow! Three of mine’s in use a’ready. The 
,ood-natureder you are, the more eyes you have, I s‘pose. 
“bat job up town’s jobbed without me, and where I’m 
to sleep, ur to eat my supper, it’s not the easiest thing in 
| the world to tell. Ain’t paid my board this six months, 
I’m so good-natured; and the old woman’s so good- 
| natured, she said I needn’t come back. These Timp- 
| kinses and all of ’em are ready enough at asking me to 

do things, but when I ask them There, that dog’s 
| off, and the ketchers are coming—Carlo! Carlo!” 

| The baby began squalling, and the horse grew restive; 
| the dog scampered into the very teeth of danger; and 
| the three little Timpkinses, who could locomote, went 
| scrabbling, in different directions, into all sorts of mis- 
| chief, until finally one of them pitched head foremost 
| into a cellar. 

Salix grew furious, “ Whoa, pony !—hush, you in- 
| fernal brat!—here, Carlo!—Thunder and crockery !— 
there’s a young Timpkins smashed and spoilt !—knocked 
into a cocked hat !” 

“ Mr. Salix!’ shouted a boy, from tbe other side of 
the way, “when you’re done that ’ere, mammy says if 
you won’t go a little narrand for her, you're so good- 
natur’d. 











There are moments when calamity nerves us; when 
wild frenzy congeals into calm resolve; as one may see by 
penning a cat in a corner. It is then that the coward 
fights: that the oppressed strikes at the life of the op. 
pressor. That moment had come to Salix. He stood 
bolt upright, as cold and as straight as an icicle. Hig 
good-nature might be seen to drop from bim in two 
pieces, like Cinderella’s kitchen garments in the opera, 
He laid Biddy Timpkins on the top of the barrel, te. 
leased the horse, giving him a vigorous kick, which sent 
him flying down the street, and strode indignantly away, 
leaving Carlo, Miss Gadabout’s house, and all other 
matters in his charge to the guardianship of chance. 

a a * + 7. 


The last time Salix was seen in the busy haunts of 
men, he looked the very incarnation of gloom and de- 
spair. His very cvat had gone to relieve his necessities, 
and he wandered slowly and dejectedly about, relieving 
the workings of his perturbed spirit by kicking whatever 
fell in his way. 

“I’m done,” soliloquised he; “ pardenership between 
me and good-nature is this day dissolved, and all persons 
indebted will please to settle with the undersigned, who 
alone is authorised. Yes, there’s a good many indebted, 
and its high time to dissolve, when your pardener has 
sold all the goods and spent all the money. Once I had 
a little shop—ah ! wasn’t it nice ’—plenty of goods and 
plenty of business, But then comes one troop of fel- 
lows, and they wanted tick—I'm so good-natured ; then 
comes another set of chaps, who didn’t let bashfulness 
stand in their way a minute; they sailed a good deal 
nearer the wind, and wanted to borrow money—I'in so 


| good-natured ; and more asked me to go security. These 


fellows were always very particular friends of mine, and 
got what they asked for; but I was a very particular 
friend of theirs, and couldn’t get it back. It was one of 
the good rules that won’t work both ways; and I, some- 
how or other, was at the wrong end of it, for it wouldn’t 
work my way at all. There’s few rules that will, bar- 
ring substraction, and division, and allegation, when our 
folks allegated against me that I wouldn’t come to no 
good. All the cypherin’ I could ever do made more 
come to little, and little come to less; and yet, as I said 
afore, I had a good many assistants too. 

“ Business kept pretty fair; but I wasn’t cured. Be- 
cause I was good-natured, I had to go with them frolick- 
ing, tea partying, excursioning, and busting; and for the 
same reason I was always appinted treasurer to make 
the distribution when there wasn’t a cent of surplus re- 
venue in the treasury, but my own. It was my job to 
pay all the bills. Yes, it was always ‘ Salix, you know 
me’— Salix, pony up at the bar, and lend us a levy’— 
‘Salix always shells out like a gentleman.’—Oh ! to be 
sure, and why not !—now I’m shelled out myself—first 
out of my shop by old venditioni exponas, at the State 
House—old fiery fash ’us to me directed. But they 
didn’t direct him soon enough, for he only got the fix- 
tures. The goods had gone out on a bust Jong before I 
busted. Next, I was shelled out of my boarding house ; 
and now,” (with a lugubrious glance at his shirt and 
pantaloons,) “I’m nearly shelled out of my clothes. It’s 
a good thing they can’t easy shell me out of my skin, or 
they would, and let me catch my death of cold. I'ma 
mere shell-fish—an oyster with the kivers off. 

« But, it was always so—when I was a little boy, they 
coaxed all my pennies out of me; coaxed me to take all 
the jawings, and all the hidings, and te go first into all 
sorts of scrapes, and precious scrapings they used to be. 
I wonder if there isn’t two kinds of people—one kind 
that’s made to chaw up Vother kind, and vother kind 
that’s made to be chawed up by one kind ?—cat-kind of 
people and mouse-kind of people? TI guess there is— 
I'm very much mouse myself, 

« What I want to know is, what’s to become of me? 
I’ve spent all I had in getting my eddication. Learnin’, 
they say, is better than houses and lands. I wonder if 
any body would swap some house and land with me for 
mine? I’d go it even, and ask no boot. They should 
have itat prime cost; but they won’t; and I begin to be 
afraid I'll have to get married, or list in the marines.— 
That’s what most people do when they’ve nothing to 
do.” . 

* a e * 

What became of Leniter Salix immediately, is imma- 
terial; what will become of him eventually, is clear 
en'»gh. His story is one acting every day, and, though 
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grotesquely sketched, is an evidence of the danger of an 
accommodating disposition when not regulated by pru- 
dence. ‘The softness of “the best natured fellow in the 
world” requires a large admixture of hardening alloy to 
give it the proper temper. ; 

—_— 


From the New Monthly 
CHARADE. 


agazine. 


BY ® 


Sir Geoffrey lay in his cushioned chair 
Nursing his gouty knee ;— 
The Lady Dorothy, tall and spare, 
Was mixing his Colchicum tea; 
And Beatrice, with her soft blue eyes, 
Was teaching her poodle to jump at flies! 


Sir Geoffrey muttered—Sir Geoffrey moaned 
At each twitch of his ancient foe— 
Aunt Dorothy gruambled—aunt Dorothy groaned, 
« Was there ever so red a toe ?” 
That poor old knight !—when it twinged him worst, 
To the hatchet had willingly yielded « my first !” 


She smoothed his pillows—she mixed his draft, 
No doctor was half so clever. 

He swallowed the pill, and the dose he quaffed, 
But that toe !—’twas as red as ever. 

Oh! a maiden lady of sixty-three, 

Makes “ my second,” but ill for a gouty knee! 


But Beatrice came with her tiny hand, 
‘To where the old knight lay, 
And a single touch, like a fairy’s wand, 
Hath banished his plague away. 
And Sir Geoffrey uttered nor cry nor call, 
While blue-eyed Beatrice smoothed « my all 


hed 


I’ve read of Sir Benjamin’s far-famed skill 
At setting a broken bone ; 
I’ve swallowed Sir Antony’s marvelous pill, 
When sciatica twitched my own ; 
But I never could hear—among rich or poor, 
Of so wondrous a thing as Sir Geoffrey’s cure! 


For all your doctors, with all their brains, 
Might write till their pens run dry ; 

But they ne’er could have banished Sir Geoffrey’s pains, 
Shall I tell you the reason why ?— 

Old Galen’s pages have quite left out 

A young maid’s cure for an old man’s gout ! 





From the Atheneum. 


Zetters on Cgypgpt. 


BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU. 


The latter days of February were passed in the most 
agreeable leisure, and in regulating what might be called 
the domestic affairs of my floating habitation; but the 
first of March entered like a threatening messenger of 
mischief, to put an end to our harmless enjoyments, 

I was sitting, about noon, quietly occupied with writ- 
ing in my cabin, when there suddenly arose a violent 
gust of wind, which lashed the Nile up into high waves, 
and began to rock the boat about so violently, that I was 
forced to pack up my papers as fast as possible. I then 
threw myself on my bed, and called for my pipe—that 
never-failing consolation of an Oriental in every mis- 
fortune. It happened that the care of the chibouk be- 
longed to the department of my Greek page, who was 
in the other boat, and the dragoman therefore called to 
him to bring it to me. A few minutes after, I heard a 
scream and a confused noise, and looking from my cabin 
window, saw three or four Arabs plunge, head over heels, 
into the river, and swim after a red tarbush which danced 
before them over the waves. I wondered why they should 
give themselves so much trouble for a trifle in such wea- 
ther, and was still looking carelessly on, when Acker- 
mann entered with a very pale face to inform me that 
the young page had disappeared overboard, no one could 


piece of intelligence may be imagined. By the pr mise 
of a handsome reward, I induced the Arabs to continue 
their efforts to find him, and immediately putting the 
vessel about, we cruised about the spet for several hours 
but all in vain. Even the tarbush was cariied away 
with such swiftness by the wind and water, that the most 
expert swimmers were unable to reach it. The circum- 
stance that my pipe was also missing, convinced me that 


issued, and in stepping from one boat to the other, (to 
which it was attached by chains,) had somehow slipped, 
and been buried in the waves before be could call for 
help. The premature and tragic fate of this poor boy 
was regarded with the coldest indifference by the sailors. 
Our captain even exhibited a superstitious sort of satis- 
faction in it, and whispered to my dragoman, “ Now our 
voyage will be fortunate, for the Nile has fetched his 
victim. It is never of any use to try and save one.” It 
was not till towards evening, when ali hope had vanished, 
that I reluctantly gave orders for prosecuting our journey. 

Benisuef, like almost all Egyptian towns, is a wretch- 
ed looking place, with mud houses. The primary school, 
of ninety-six children, appears to be kept in an orderly 
manner. I saw the scholars take their dinner, and found 
the provision for their earthly nourishment unexcep- 
tionable, however they may fare for the spiritual. 
this | had no means of forming an opinion, as it was a 
holiday. There are in the province, El Faioum, four 
similar schools, founded by Mehemet Ali. <A great esta- 
blishment for the spinning of wool, which I afterwards 
visited, was also in active operation. ‘The great barrack, 
for two regiments of cavalry, separated from the Nile by 
a beautiful avenue of old mimosas, was nearly empty, as 
the horses had been all sent out to the Bersim. 

Late in the evening I again went on board the boat, 
and we soon overtook that of a French traveller, Count 
Mercy d’Argenteau. I was told he was accompanied 
by a charming countrywoman, whom we sav, sitting on 
the deck, elegantly dressed, and reading most diligently. 
Apparently, however, she did not find the country to 
her taste, for they turned round at this spot, and pro- 
ceeded down the river. It is not, indeed, to be denied, 
that a voyage on the Nile soon becomes wearisome, on 
account of its monotony. There is scarcely a spot 
which, if one were suddenly set down upon it, would 
not appear to a stranger most romantic and striking ; but 
one differs so little from another, toujours perdrix be- 
comes tiresome, and after a few months one certainly 
longs most heartily for some of the familiar objects of 
one’s native country, let them be of ever so unpretend- 
ing a character. Even thus early in the year, the sun 
was beginning to scorch up the lovely green, which had 
hitherto adorned the meadows, and in the course of a 
few weeks a gray robe of dust every where takes the 
place of their emerald vesture. ‘I'he river, too, was now 
so low, that we could see but little of the country, and 
it was only on landing that we became sensible of its 
extraoidinary fertility. The rich tracts of land were 
frequently interrupted by long stretches of desert, whose 
barrenness was occasioned by the decay of the ancient 
canals, 

On the 4th, 5th, and 6th of March, we felt the first 
attack of the burning Ahamsin, and were detained oppo- 
site a tobacco field, where not a tree or a shrub afforded 
us the least shelter. Although during this phenomenon 
the wind felt as if it came out of an oven, and the blood, 
of course, became much heated, and the eyes inflamed 
by the dust, I cannot say that I found its effect so in- 
supportable as it had been described to me. It did not 
occasion the slightest weakness, and even appeared to 
| increase the appetite. The dust was undoubtedly dis- 





that one could not see over fifty, and sometimes not more 
than ten paces; and places the most carefully closed, 
were covered with it again as soon as they were cleaned, 
whilst eyes, nose, and mouth, were perpetually full. 
| Fortunately, we had plenty of water at hand, if not as a 
preventive, at all events as a cure. The sailors, who are 
| always thankful to be relieved of work, sang, played, 
| and danced, day and night. They will sometimes sit in 
|a circle for hours together, singing three or four words 
| in unison; and one night six of them, led by a sort of 
| half cracked saint, whom they seemed te hold in great 
veneration, attempted the dance of the howling dervishes. 


| 
| 


Of 


he had been on the point of obeying the command just | 


| wards our vessel. 





only appearing above the water. The effect of sch a | that I shall not readily forget it. On the dark shore of 


the river where our bark lay anchored, dimly distinguish- 
able amidst the clouds of dust which arose continually 
in the burning atmosphere, a circle of figures, clothed in 
black, were faintly seen by the feeble light of a few stars, 
hovering round an entirely naked form, whici sent forth 
sounds of pain and anguish, though often not quite des- 
titute of melody, while those who surrounded it sprung 
into the air, or bowed themselves to the earth In exact 
measure, uttering a hoarse, guttural, indescribable kind 
of bellow, like that of some infernal monster, and articu- 
lating the word wdjuhur with continually increasing 
rapidity, until they sank exhausted on the earth, Iam 
told this violent exertion is extremely dangerous, and 
not unfrequently ends in a etroke of apoplexy; it is, 
however, marvelously devout, and whoever loses his life 
in it is considered as a blessed martyr. ‘To me it looked 
like a dance of infernal spirits, and the sight was too 
much for my Spartan, Susannis. He took refuge in a 
corner of the vessel, keeping his eyes fixed in terror on 
the dancers, and accompanying all their movements with 
a yell of his own, scarcely less frightful than theirs. 

In the night of the 7th, the Kbhamsin changed all at 
once into a violent storm from the north, and though 
this direction was favourable for us, we could not ven- 
ture to take advantage of it in the darkness of the night, 
and in the immediate neighbourbood of the rocks of the 
Jebel-Itler, which forms an abrupt headland on the Ara- 
bian side of the Nile; and it not till late in the 
morning, that, the wind having considerably abated, we 
ventured to fly again on its pinions. 

From this point the shores of the river afford more 
The character of the vegetation 


was 


variety in their aspect. 
is different from that which precedes it, and the range 
of hills, though consisting only of yellow sand 
sandstone, presents much picturesque variety of form. 


We profited by the favourable breeze, and sailed rapidly 


or naked 


past towns, villages, rocks, catacombs, aneient temples, 
palm forests, and sugar plantations—the latter exhibiting 
a peculiarly beautiful vivid apple green, such as only the 
paintings in the old illuminated monkish writings could 
atiempt to imitate. On a point of the Jebel-Itler is 
situated a Coptish convent, whence we saw a troop of 
about tes monks issue, and, to our astonishment, throw 
themselves down the rocks rather than des:end them, 
plunge all at once into the water, and swim like fish to- 
They bad no other object than to 


| beg an alms. 


Minieh, with a palace belonging to the viceroy, and 
another, more striking In appearance, appropriated to the 
governor, makes a stately appearance on the left bank 
of the Nile, and the surrounding countsy locked fresh 
We had the advantage, too, of seeing 


and agreeable. 


| it in the light of a brilliant sunshine, afier having been 


agreeable enough, for the whole air was filled with it, so | 
} notwithstanding 


| few weeks, 


| which foreign sugar may be bo: 


wrapped the whole day in a thick gray cloud like a cur- 
tain. ‘To the fiery heat of the Kbamsin bad now suc- 
ceeded weather so cool, that I was obliged to go in search 
of a great coat. 

On the 8th of March we landed at Karaman, to visit 
the only sugar manufactory in the country, whose pro- 
ductions are purchased here for three times the price at 
ght at Cairo. The place 
selected for this establishment lay unfortunately between 
the ruins of Hermopolis and Antinoé, and the two cele- 
brated porticues, lately in the most perfect preservation, 
before which Denon fell on his knees im raptures, were 
blown up with gunpowder, that the stones might be 
To 
make the matter worse, there is am inexhaustible stone- 
quarry at a short distance, but this would have eost a 
tile more trouble. One must remember the Turkish 
education and former ignorance of the viceroy, to pardon 


made use of to forward the sugar boiling process. 


hin for such a piece of barbarism; but it is evident, 
the assertions of some journals, that 


many generations must pass away hefore the Egy plians 


| will have a proper idea of the value of their antiquities, 


think how, and had not been seen again, his tardush _ There was something so horrible in the whole scene, | refined, is 1,050 piastres the cwt., while only 50 piastres 


rms 


be sugar 
ligent Frenchman, who has been appointed to bring it 


refinery was shown to us by a very intel- 


into order—an affair which he expects to compass in a 
He is to receive for his trouble 30,000 
francs, besides his expenses, ‘I'he practice hitherto pur- 
sued, he informed us, had been to allow the Fellabs to 
make the sugar into a coarse brown mass jn their own 
buts, and then to buy it from them, and refine it three 
or four times. The price of the sugar thus four times 
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is paid for it to the Fellahs when in its rough state; a| river, and the contrary wind, we required the greater | ferred on the present generation. 
As far as my experi- | 


very tolerable profit certainly, if purchasers enough could 
found. The Frenchman proposed not to take it any 
longer from the Fe 


cane, and rehine it 


ihs, but to make it directly from the 
with the help of a steam engine ; by 
which plan, be maintained that the viceroy would soon 
be able to sell 


Europe. The 
concern 
pr p ys al, 


overcome the dt 


it cheaper than it can be brought from 
directur even offered to farm the whole 
himself, f 
as well as 
the Egyptians, was rejected. He complained very bit. 
terly thi 
tion to employ Europeans, from a mistaken notion that 


it the vicerov showed more and more disinclina- 


he had no occasion for them. 


because I was convinced that his complaint was by no | 


means groundless. ‘The Turkish jealousy of the Euro- | 
peans, and the opinion that they have already learned all | 
that is 
Egyptian court, and still more with 


Mehemet Ali. 


necessary from them, is gatning ground at the 
Ibrahim than with 


The latter, indeed, has been so often and | 


so grossly deceived by Europeans, that one cannot won- 
der at his feeling irtitated, and persuading himself he can 
do without them. But the time for this has not yet 


‘ome; and he has himself declared, that if ninety-nine 


had proved worthless, the services of the hundredth have 
often made ample amends for every wrong suffered from 
the rest. Me- 


hemet Ali, he could never have been able to bring his 


Great and admirable as are the talents of 


projects to bear without their assistance ; and it is equal- 
ly necessary to the duration of all the good that he has 
hitherto effected, 


In the travels of M. de Cadalvene, in which no oppor- 
tunity for having a fling at the viceroy is ever lost, it is 
tated that the inferior quality of the sugar made at this 
blishment, 
the fermer director,) was to be attributed to the incon- 
sistency of Mehemet Ali, who, in compliance with the 
1dices of his countrymen, which he had himself 


esta occasioned merely by the ignorance of 


silly pre 


get at naught on so many occasions, had forbidden the | 
use of blood in the process of refining, for which it is 
ndi pens ible. 
= at 4 | ial . ver dre =" enatel 
1 the first place, the viceroy never dreamed of troubiing 
} 
t 


i Now, this entire statement is erroneous. 
I 
himself with any such details; and, secondly, the pre- 
had not the slightest intention of urging 
the Mohamedan workmen to overcome their reluctance 
to the use of blood, since it is so far from being indis- 
sable, t 
pose, and would certainly employ them in Europe, if he 
Insignificant as 


sent director 


it he much prefers eggs for the same pur- 


could obtain them at the same cost. 
his matter is, I have been unwilling to pass it over in 
silence, since it aflords a good specimen ol the super- | 
ficial knowledge and hostile feeling which have dictated | 
30 many attacks of the kind, in a book not otherwise de- 
“ent in value, 

March we had, for half the day, the 
bulfeda on the eastern shore, 


Qn the 9th of 


2ountain of A 


ucturesque I 


enriched with magnificent catacombs, and a modern San- | 


cons tenwple, crowning the topmost peak of a white rock, 


like a piece of confectionary stuck on a cake ; while op- 
p to tt yn the flat desert, arose a yellow sand hill 
of the most exact pyramidal form. 

3) passing Minieh, one no longer sees the balance 
pails of the Sakis set in motion by oxen, but their places | 
were filled by naked Feilahs. Numerous herds of butla- 


grazing on the shores; and the low sandy 
islands wece covered with pelicans, formally drawn up 
Many other kinds of water fowl con- 


in rank and fil 
iributed to enliven the river, and we shot some wild geese 
‘Towards evening we reached Man- 


} } » 
ot excelent lavour, 


falout, a poor but extensive pl:ce, containing some hand- 
half destroyed by an, 
envirdns are beautiful. The Nile 


1 verdant fields, enclosed by the hills 


some mosques. It was lately 
inundation. The 


flows through ric 


otf Libya and Arabia, which here seem to form an un- 
interrupted circle, while behind them rise the blue sum- 
mits of lofty mountains. I climbed with the doctor 


upon a ruined house-top, to enjoy more completely the 
magniticent prospect, but we were compelled to a hasty | 
, as the wall tottered under our weight as if from | 


thquake, We had time, however, in our hasty 


' rote} } 
to caten the 





welcome sight of the minarets of | 
Siout, where the viceroy was to wait for us, and where 
a period of much desired repose. By 


we hoped to enjoy 


land, it is only a few miles distant from Manfalout; but 


and pay a high price for it; but this | 
every other by which he thought to | 
ulties occasioned by the inertness of | 


I repeat these words, | 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, — 


part of the next day to reach it. 
ence, indeed, has gone, I am decidedly of opinion, that 
any traveller, who is neither feeble in constitution, nor 
restrained by economical considerations, would obtain a 
better knowledge of the country, as well as far more 
pleasure, by making the journey from Alexandria by 
land, only returning by the Nile; unless he should have 
to travel in the summer months, when the greater part 
of Egypt is nothing more than an arid waste of sand. 

My first business in Siout, which, at the present height 
of the Nile, lay about two English miles off, was to in- 
form Meheet Ali of my arrival, before I even left my 
vessel. In a short time Artim Bey made his appear- 
ance, followed by servants and horses, with a message 
from his highness, to the effect that, although he had 
intended to leave Siout in a few hours, he would now 
defer his departure till the day after to-morrow. This 
was the more courteous, as my arrival had been delayed 
much beyond the time agreed upon. 

The ride to Siout, in a splendid evening, through the 
luxuriant vegetation which, on three sides, surrounds 


| the capital of Upper Egypt, was delightful; and most 


picturesque the appearance of its towers and mosques, 
illuminated by the golden rays of the sun, and standing 
out from the grand back-ground formed by the vast range 
of white mountains of Libya, distinguished by their 
mysterious garlands of immeasurable catacombs. 

The viceroy had chosen for his dwelling a white- 
washed mansion at the entrance of the town, in the 
court-yard of which we found a company of soldiers in 
green uniform, who honoured me with a salute. His 
highness received me in the most cordial manner. He 
looked remarkably well, in high spirits, and not in the 
least fatigued by his long land journey from Cairo, during 
which, although he is seventy years of age, he had passed 
from eight to ten hours of every day in the saddle. He 
stated that he had been highly satisfied with the state of 
this province, where, for two years, he had had 85,000 
men employed in the repairs of the long neglected ca- 
nals, and in the same period 32 millions of bricks had 
been made and baked in the sun. He had also at length 
succeeded in inducing the inhabitants to make large pur- 
chases of cattle in Sennaar, though, as in every new 
undertaking, he had found great difficulty at first. He 
had set the example by becoming himself a purchaser 
to a considerable amount, and offered to lend sums of 
money, without interest, for the purpose, to all persons 
who could offer good security. “In Sennaar,” he con- 
tinued, “the cattle is in such abundance, that a camel 
seliom costs more than four Spanish colonati, an ox two, 
and a sheep only four piastres (one franc.) There, 
capital only is wanting, and that to such a degree, that 
the inhabitants have hitherto practised only barter ; and 


I have myself been the first to accustom them to the use | 
| English dandy; and I now learned, for the first time, 


of money. Here, on the contrary, cattle is wanting; 


. . : | 
and though, from the great profit of agriculture, little | 
| ropean customs in the interior of his household, although 


land remains for pasture, the business of the Sakis ren- 
ders a large number of cattle indispensable, and this de- 
mand is likely to increase. By the traffic I have intro- 
duced between these two places, they are mutually bene- 
fited, and, with God’s help, their prosperity must advance 
with giant strides.” 

In the course of my subsequent journey, I often met 
large herds of cattle on their road. ‘They all appeared 
of a fine powerful race, but were most wretchedly thin, 
as there is great difficulty in feeding them during the 
transport, 

My conversation with the viceroy afterwards turned 
upon Europe—its multiplicity of new inventions and 
luxuries, unknown to this part of the world. 


« [ do not confine my attention entirely to machinery,” 
| of investigation into the interior, and this was immedi- 
| ately conceded. 
| 
' 


said Mehemet Ali, smiling, “ but have a very good idea 
of whatever contributes to the enjoyment of life. I 
usually have specimens sent to me of every thing of this 
kind which appears either in London or Paris.” 

“Tt is a pity,” I ventured, as we were alone, to reply, 
“that tbey should always remain buried in your high- 
ness’ harem.” 

“It is hard for the wisest of us,” was his answer, 


| “entirely to conquer the effect of early education. The 


lime is not yet come for me to go as far as you perhaps 
would wish me to do; but I do not doubt that many 
prejudices now existing will die away in time.” 

1 complimented him very sincerely on the progress he 


His answer was can- 
did, and exhibited a thorough knowledge of human 
| nature. “ The father,” said he, «loves his child. Why ! 
Out of selfishness. It proceeds from him—belongs to 
him: he sees in it a continuation of himself, and hopes 
| from it the support of his old age. ‘The child loves the 
| father, because it depends on him for subsistence, and 
every enjoyment, and hopes after his death to receive an 
inheritance from him. Prince and subject, master and 
servant, every relation of human life, is supported at the 
bottom by self-interest; but this is sufficient, if well 
managed, to make good masters and good servants.” 

«Tt is much to be regretted,” said I, « that so few un- 
derstand their true interest ; and I cannot help admiring 
the firmness of your highness in suffering neither treache- 
ry nor stupidity to interfere with your beneficent plans,” 
«“T have, indeed,” replied the viceroy, “had much to 
contend with; but perhaps for that very reason have be. 
come passionately attached to this country of my adop- 
tion. It always appears to me to have been buried for 
centuries in sleep—it is like a naked, helpless child, to 
which I must fill the place of father and mother, master 
and servant, teacher and judge ; and often during sleep. 
less nights have I asked myself, if one Mehemet Ali 
could be sufficient to feed, to clothe, to educate this child, 
and develope its faculties. I have never been able to 
determine this point, but God, whom I already thank for 
so much, will perhaps enable me to overcome all ob- 
stacles.” 

Mehemet Ali is, in general, so entirely misunderstood 
in Europe, that I have not the least doubt many of my 
readers will consider this conversation, as well as much 
that follows, as a romance of my own invention: I beg 
them only to consider that [ can refer for a confirmation 
of all my statements to Artim Bey, a man of such com. 
pletely European cultivation, that one might know him 
for twenty years without finding out that he was a Turk. 
In single unimportant expressions, I may be mistaken, 
but never in any thing essential; I always seized the 
first possible moment to write down all that he said, as 
to me there is something interesting in the opinions of 
really great men, even on unimportant topics. 

Whether his highness’ expressions always disp!ayed 
the genuine feelings of his heart, or were uttered with 
any other intention, I shall leave to the reader’s own 
penetration to discover. He finished our conversation 
this day with the remark, that every nation on the face 
of the earth was capable of greatness, and every army 
of victory, if it could find a suitable leader. 

On the following morning I was invited to take with 
the viceroy a déjeuner @ la fourchette, and was rather 
surprised to find every thing served in the European 
style, since, on the occasion of my dining with him at 
Jizeh, all was completely Turkish. His highness de- 
meaned himself at table with all the elegance of an 








that it was some years since he had adopted many Eu- 


| he retained those of his native country on all public occa- 
A trace of Turkish manners was. however, still 
visible in the court remaining standing around him while 
he dined. One little delicate attention paid to me, I must 


sions. 


| not omit mentioning, as it was very remarkable in a Turk 


and a great man. He had ordered a fauteuil similar to 


| his own to be brought for me; and when it appeared 


that no such one was to be procured in the town, he had 
his own taken away, and two simple rush-bottomed 
chairs placed at the table. Trivial as this matter may 
be thought, it still serves to give some idea of Mehemet 
Ali. I took advantage of the courteous temper he mani- 
fested towards me, to beg permission not only to accom. 
pany him on the water, but also for part of his journey 


None but ordinary topics of conversa- 
tion were touched upon until we were left alone, when 
it took a more confidential turn, and I had the satisfaction 
of hearing him express, with as much candour as warmth, 
his opinions on many important political questions. He 
displayed surprising acuteness in penetrating into the 


| true dispositions and interests of European cabinets; and 


with respect to his own situation, it was evidently his 


| conviction, that as long as the keystone of the building 
| was wanting—as long as his sovereignty de facto did 
| not also subsist de jure, it must be insecure ;—and 
though he desires, before all things, peace and tranguil- 


by water, on account of the continual windings of the| had already made, and the many benefits he had con- | lity, and has no wish for further aggrandisement, he will 
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suet willingly resign a single village of his present do- 
minions, and will not shrink from war, if it should 
become necessary as a last resort. 

With respect to mere pecuniary sacrifices, I believe it 

would be easy to induce him to make them to a consi- 
derable extent, if, by that means, he could reconcile an 
anomaly which threatens the peace of the west no less 
than of the east; and while it opposes a serious obsta- 
cle to his own plans for the benefit of his subjects, para- 
lyses no less the efforts of the sultan. 
“ I took this opportunity also to speak on the affairs of 
some of my friends—among others, for Clot Bey, who 
had hitherto vainly solicited permission to remove the 
medical school from Abu-Zebel to Cairo—an undertak- 
ing of considerable expense. My request was at length 
granted, though the viceroy at first opposed my argu- 
ments with some warmth; and I then took my leave. 
The town contains little that is remarkable, except a 
very well furnished bazaar and a mosque, with a beau- 
tiful marble bath attached to it. It is an excellent and 
very general custom in the East, thus to associate some 
work of general utility with every religious building. 
One of the largest and most costly manufactories esta- 
blished by the viceroy, was situated in Siout; but un- 
fortunately the fanaticism of the inhabitants induced 
them to burn it down. Mehemet Ali made no attempt 
to punish the town for this outrage in any other way, 
than by leaving the building in its ashes, and removing 
the manufactory to another place. The Mamlukes, as 
is well known, when driven from Lower Egypt, made a 
stand for along time in Siout; and the cemetery where they 
lie buried is like a little city of stately monuments, close 
under the Necropolis of the ancient Egyptians, who have 
hollowed out the rocks above like bee-hives. ‘The burial 
places of the Mamlukes, like those of their predecessors, 
begin on the borders of green fields, and end in the sandy 
and the boundless waste. 

I put off till my return my visit to the Necropolis, but 
was not prevented by the heat from taking a good gallop 
in o the desert, on one of the viceroy’s swift horses, and 
then climbing a naked rock belonging to the Libyan 


chain, to obtain a better view of the lovely valley of the | 


Nile. The mist which hung over it prevented me from 
attaining my object; but as [ rode back I witnessed a 
truly national spectacle. Eight gigantic naked negroes 
were employed in dragging a buffalo out of the mud in 
which he had sunk up to his neck, and, like the A/letz 
of old, when they had got him out, they carried him on 
their shoulders to the dry land. 
x ” 

Half an hour before sunrise, as usual, we were again 
en route, the viceroy with a few attendants riding on 
before, and the rest of the cavalcade, extending like a 
tail, two miles long, behind him. As soon as he saw me 
and his dragoman Artim Bey, whom I take care never 
to lose sight of, he called out a friendly “ Good morning,” 
and his wishes for a pleasant day’s journey. I thanked 
him, and assured him a journey passed in his company 


* « 


could not fail to be pleasant to me. “ rom what I have | 


heard of your former way of life,” said he laughing, « I 
suppose you find this early rising rather hard upon you. 
For my part, I have accustomed myself to see the sun 
rise, and morning hours aie always the best.” As the 
conversation which followed, though cheerful and agree- 
able, had reference only to subjects of local interest, I 
shall pass it over. 

Nur road lay, as it had done the day before, through 
fields of unexampled richness and luxuriance, stretching 
as far as the eye could reach, and although M. de Cadal- 
vene, among his other exaggerations, has thought proper 


to assert that “ the viceroy compels the fellahs through- 


out Egypt to cultivate cotton, almost to the exclusion of | 


every thing else, because it is most profitable to him, and 
that a great deal of Jand lies waste in consequence of his 
tyranny, a state of things which grows worse fromiyear 
to year,” &c. &c., I can positively declare that in four 
long days’ journey, through finely cultivated Jand, I did 
not see one single field planted with cotton. It is proba- 
ble that M. de Cadalvene judged only from what he 
could see from bis boat on the Nile, which is often little 
or nothing, on account of the height of the banks. 

We passed a great number of villages, and found every 
where workmen busy at the canals and sluices. The 
Viceroy was generaliy received with acclamations, and 
these expressions of pleasure were certainly not ordered 
by the police, for in fact a police does not exist. 


What | 
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surprised me most was the entire absence of a slavish 


spect and good-will by the simplest salutations; and the 
same ease and freedom was observable among the attend- 
ants. One old servant rode always by the side of, and 
not behind, Mehemet, and in speeking to him often 
omitted even to carry bis hand to his forehead, a gesture 
equivalent to our touching the hat. 


as had been ordered by the viceroy, to forward his great 
undertakings for the irrigation of the country. These 
people were reprimanded and driven away with uplifted 
sticks, but the severity went no further. “ You see what 
our people are,” said Mehemet, tuining to me; “ these 
works are indispensable to their existence, and yet one 
must compel them to work at them. I must find under- 
standing for them all, and one head for so many is really 
too little.’ He then went rather more into details on 
this subject, and informed me, that the fellahs were only 
compelled to work on the corvée for objects of immediate 


the year; that more than one-third of the inhabitants of 
a village was never employed at a time, and that conse- 
quently one month’s service was all any one could have 
to give to the government in the course of a year. 


words concerning the affectionate and generous relation 
subsisting between Mehemet Ali and the heir of his 
throne. Far removed from the petty jealousy, common 
enough even in civilised Europe, Ibrahim is not only 
constantly consulted on state aflairs, but the reins of 
government are given over completely into his hands 
during the absence of the viceroy. Yet with what dis- 
cretion does Ibrahim, rough as he is, use the power thus 
intrusted to him, and with what child-like reverence does 
he treat his father and hissovereign. It is indeed touch- 
ing to observe how this wild and victorious warrior, whose 
rank in the Turkish service, as Pasha of Mecca, is supe- 





| submissive demeanour towards him, and requires to be 
invited even to sit down in his presence. Beautiful as 
the relation between them is, it is however certain that 
| Ibrahim is destined by nature to play a subordinate part. 
| This is evident enough in Syria, where, to the great 
| disadvantage of the country, he has been almost the sole 
| ruler. 

When we arrived at the dinner station, I, as well as 


and pressing necessity, and that but for three months of | 


deportment in the fellahs, who only expressed their re- | 


Sometimes the fel- | 
labs would come and demand, in a clamorous manner, 
that they should not be zompelled to work at the sluices, | 


| 


poaeceemesrnageteesaeasesiR nee 


I may perhaps be allowed in this place to say a few | 


rior to that of his parent, retains the most humble and | 


Artim Bey, and the remainder of the court, usually rest- | 
ed an hour in our tents, and refreshed ourselves with | 


| pipes and coffee, whilst the indefatigable viceroy took a 
| walk. I was generally the only person who shared his 
repast, and when it was concluded he used to seat him- 
self on the divan and request me to sit near him, whilst 
| Artim Bey and his fly-flapper occupied the other sid 


As soon as coffee was brought, the other attendants were 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| most confidentially into the details of his early life. 

t.84 I cannot last much longer,” said he, one day, as he 
| sat leaning his head on his hand; «I have suffered too 
} much in my time: my whole life has been one uninter- 
rupted struggle. Whilst I was still at home in my 
| father’s house in suffered the 
atrocious oppression from the people in power in the pro- 
vince. Revolt succeeded revolt, and our village, like 
| others, sought to overcome violence by violence :. and 
| who but young Mebemet Ali was there to command the 
! Anda hard time enough he 
I suffered so many petty defeats that one of 


Macedonia, we most 


| insurgents on all occasions 
| had of it. 
| my 
| mish, ‘Lf wonder you are not tired of being beaten; I 
With perseverance, 


antagonists one day called out to me during a skir- 


am sure | am tired of beating you.’ 


graciously dismissed, and at such times be often entered | 


| however, we at Jast gained a part of our object.” Spe ak- 


|ing of the long war with the Mamlukes, he said, « they 


| were bold fellows, and my troops were so afraid of them, 
| that, if they had only feared God half as much, they 
would have been sure enough of Paradise. At first, the 


| Mamelukes never used a weapon against us. ‘I'‘hey 
| needed only to beat the drum to make my rascals run. 


| But by degrees they gained a little more courage, and by 


putting myself always in the front I at last got them to | 


| stand. After many years of vicissitude, during which I 
have been a hundred times on the brink of cestruction, 
| our efforts were crowned by complete success,”—** And 
| then what work I had with the Porte,” he exclaimed, his 
lively imagination springing over the long interval of 
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“Heaven knows I did not dream of what has 
I wished only in the first place to get 


time. 
since happened. 
my personal enemy Abdallah Pasha banished from Acre, 
and would gladly have settled amicably every other dif- 
ference; but when I found that in Constantinople they 
had resolved on my destruction, | was forced to endea- 
vour to be befurehand with them. Now, however, I only 
wish to be allowed, in peace and traquillity, to lay the 
foundations of the prosperity of my adopted country.” 
In the course of our journey I one day rode past a 
great manufactory, which, dazzlingly white, and shaded 
by a grove of palms, really looked like a palace. Forget- 
ting a resolution I bad made, | observed to his highness 
that his country would have a more picturesque appear- 
ance to the eye of the traveller if he commanded all the 
dirty-looking mud huts to be whitewashed. «“ All in 
good time! all in good time,” replied he, with some ap- 
pearance of irritation ; “I cannot do every thing at once. 
Before I think of whitening the outside ‘of the villages, 
I must see that a little more comfort is to be found within, 
than is possible at present. Let me hive but ten years 
longer, and then I hope my children will be able peacea- 


bly to continue what I have begun, and have more pros- 
I answered, that I hoped 


ten 


perous subjects to rule over.” 
to discuss these matters with him years hence, and 
to find him surrounded by the ambassadors of foreign 
powers, instead of mere consuls. 

“ Very well,” said he, ‘should I live ten 
years longer, I will send off an ambassador to you, in 
Europe, to invite you to come and see if I have not ful- 
filled my promises. Some morning, when you are think- 
ing little of me, a smartly-dressed Turk 


your courtyard, with remembrances from old Mehemet 


laughing ; 


will ride into 


Ali, and an invitation to a second journey to Egypt.”— 
“I take your highness at your word,” cried I, “ with 
many thanks: should I live, myself, and be in health, 
make sure of seeing me. 
to your majesty, what I have often said to your high- 
ness.”—« No, no,” said he, “{ want no titles: J 


I hope, then, to have to repeat 


have 
never signed by any other, in my life, than by that of 
Mehemet Ali.” 

We dined, one day, a 
which I forgot to write 
Nile fleet, belonging to the viceroy, arrived there at the 
same time, I took the op; 
to go with Artim Bey to visit one of 





down; and, as an elegant little 


. ‘ 
ortunity of his highness’ siesta 


the most superb lit- 


tle vessels I have ever seen, though Cleopatra’s renown- 






ed bark doubtless surpassed it. The chief cabin was high 
and spacious, painted in sea green and gold, with the 
curtains of rich violet silk, with gold fringes, and the 
divans covered with velvet of the same colour, with gold 
cords and tassels. The window-frames were of gilt 
metal, with plate-glass panes, and green blinds shaded 
them from the sun; the dressing and shee * cabins dis- 
played similar elegance, and a magnificent tent of Persian 


stuff, embroidered with gold, served as a dining-room and 
This boat i 


the water by the oars of four and twenty negroes, moving 


antecbamber. propelled through 


in exact time; and, when going against the st 
drawn by fifty fellahs on horseback, at a bri 
are changed every half hour. I afterwards | 


navigated by above 


the Nile is 
2,000 are the property of Me 
i} 


6,000 v« 
Ali. 





emet 








At our evening meal the viceroy related many interest- 
ing anecdotes of the time when he first assumed the 
sovereign power in Egypt. When I expressed my regret 
that he had not taken measure to preserve them as mat- 
ters of history, be made this remarkable reply :—* Why 
should I do this? I look back with no pleasure on that 
period of my lie; and what could it profit the world to 
be made acquainted wiih a series of struggles, of priva- 
tions, of artifices, and of | ds} ! It is enough if pos- 
terity shall know that Mehemet Ali has neither birth nor 
favour to thank for what he has become; my history shall 
only begin with the moment when I first awakened this 
country trom her sleep of centuries, and comm | for 
her a period of new existence. It is strange,” continued 
he, * that, of seventeen children, I should be the only one 
leit. Nine of my brothers died in infaney, and this was 
the cause of my parents bringing me up in an unusually 


tender manner. I was often laughed at by my comrades 

who used io cry,—* If bis parents should die, what wil! 
become of Mehemet Ali, who bas nothing, and is good 
for nothing 7’? This made a deep impression on me ’ 
us a boy of fitleen years of age, I determined to conquer 


my self. I often fasted for d ys toge ther, sle pt as little 


as 
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possible, and had no rest till I excelled all my comrades 
in bodily exercises, I recollect once, in stormy weather, 
rowing for a wager, to reach a little island, which is to 
this day my property. No one succeeded but myself, 
and, before [ did so, all the skin was torn from my hands; 
but the pain did not abate my ardour. In this manner I 
endeavoured to strengthen both mind and body, till, in 
the little war of our village, I found more serious employ- 
ment. In my nideenth year my father died, and a 
wider field soon opened itself to me. Suome great ex- 
cesses had been committed by Greek pirates in our neigh- 
bourhood, and my uncle received, at the instigation of 
several powerful Turks, orders to take the command of a 
small vessel of war of the sultan’s, and go in search of 
them. He could not refuse obedience, but represented 
to the pasha that he should be entirely ruined by being 


vblized to leave bis home at this time, as be had no one | 


to whom he could intrust the management of bis affairs, 
At the same time he pointed out bis own incapacity for 
such a command, and took occasion to mention me, as 
an enterprising young man accustomed to war, He suc- 
ceeded in convincing the pasha—I desired nothing better, 
and had the good fortune not only to defeat the pirates, 
but, after a short pursuit, to board their vessel, and take 


as prisoners all who remained alive. For this action [ | 
was, in my twentieth year appointed a captain in the | 


Furkish service. Such a rapid rise occasioned of course 
much envy, and even awakened the jealousy of my uncle, 
who, some time after, | know not with what iniention, 
got me sent olf to Egypt. How little did I anticipate 
the destinv awaliing me there!” 

T cannot deny that I felt flattered by the feeling mani- 
fested towards me by the viceroy, in entering thus into 
the details of his private lile, as he is in general by no 
tneans so communicative, 

‘The next day he requested I would ride by the side of 


him, that we might shorten the tediousness of the road 


by conversation. We soon found, however, that the 


burning heat and the clouds of dust in which we were | 
enveloped, thrown up by the feet of the camels and horses | 


in our rear, made conversation nearly impossible. At 


length tt became too bad even for the viceroy, and he 
commanded a balt to be made under a hedge of thorny 
mimosas. In a moment carpets were spread on the 
ground, and over them a covering of scarlet cloth with 
gold fringe, upen which, with our heads resting on velvet 
cushions, his highness and I lay as luxuriously as in our 
beds. Presently, as if by the power of Aladdin’s lamp, 
there appeared in the wilderness cold punch and sherbet, 
served in golden cups—to which succeeded pipes and 
coffee. “ Now,” cried Mebemet Ali, when he had taken 
a few sips, “ why don’t you speak? I have not heard ten 
words from you to-day.” I was obliged to confess that 


e heat, the dust, and the fatigue had so overpowered 


me that [ felt unfit for conversation, and added, that very 
often when I fancied I had something to relate to his high- 
ness that might be interesting, I found, to my shame, that 
he was better informed about it than I was myself. He 
laughed, and said it was impossible that any oue who had 
seen so much as I had done, should ever want matter for 


conversation. I mention this to show that if one wishes 


his highness in spirits and a talkative bomour— 


” . 
“il funtun peu paver de sa personne. Besides this, 


to keep 


he is not only very inquisitive, but by no means so easily 
put olf with commonplaces as most great men; and if 
there is a hole in one’s argument be is sure to find it out 
—at least, he has more than once driven me into a cor- 
ner, from which I have found it hard to escape. 

At Xeneh I felt myself compelled to take leave of his 
highness, I bad just returned from visiting the Temple 
of Denderah, which I found covered in the most shame- 
ful manner with dirt aad rubbish. I could not help tell- 
ing the viceroy that IMs neglect of the ancient monu- 
ments, in which his country was the richest in the world, 


injured his reputation much in Europe; and that he 


‘ 


owed tt to his own fame to set a good example, in this 
as weil as in other things,—« Your highness,” continued 
I,“ has one of the best opportunities in the Temple of 
Denderah, which is not covered by the sand of the desert, 
sometimes hard to remove, but merely with filth and 


rubbish. ‘There is not a temple in Egypt in better pre- 
servation, and a word from you would restore it to almost 
its former magnificence, “ Well, well,’ said Mehemet, 
Twill, this once, for your sake, give a proof of my Eu- 
ropean taste for art,” and summoning the Mudihr, he 
gave the most exact orders to have not only the three 
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them leveled, and surrounded by a fence, so as to pre- 
vent any future injury. I thought I had thus done the 
lovers of antiquities a little service, on account of which 
they might pardon me for having passed hastily over 
monuments often seen, of which they could find the 
fullest description in other works. When, however, six 
month afterwards, I returned to the same spot, I had the 
great mortification to find, that not a single stroke of a 
spade had been put to the work. There could be no 
doubt that the orders given in my presence had been a 
mere farce, and that Mehemet Ali had only meant to 
humour my European folly, and had never seriously 
thought of what appeared to him so useless and absurd 
an undertaking. 

We then went on board our vessel—the wind swelled 
our sails, and the same night we reached Thebes, whose 
giant wonders, meeting our eyes with the first rays of 
the morning sun, almost made us fancy ourselves still in 


| a dream. 
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[ We give the following sketches as specimens of Lord 
Brougham’s work. These were chosen as being, on the 
whole, the most interesting to the American public. } 





MR. BURKE. 


The contrast which Lord Mansfield presented ‘to ano- 
ther school of lawyers, led us to present, somewhat out 
of its order, the character of Sir Vicary Gibbs as repre- 
senting the latter class, and from thence we were con- 
ducted, by way of contrast, (by the association, as it were, 
of contrariety,) to view the model of a perfect judge in 
Sir William Grant. It is time thai we now return to 
the group of statesmen collected round Lord North. His 
supporters being chiefly lawyers, we were obliged to 
make our incursion into Westminster Hall. When we 
turn to his opponents, we emerge from the learned ob- 
scurity of the black-letter precincts to the more cheerful, 
though not less contentious, regions of political men; 
and the first figure which attracts the eye is the grand 
form of Edmund Burke. 

How much soever men may differ as to the soundness 
of Mr. Burke’s doctrines, or the purity of his public con- 


| duct, there can be no hesitation in according to hima 


station among the most extraordinary persons that have 
ever appeared; nor is there now any diversity of opinion 
as to the place which it is fit to assign him. He was a 
writer of the first class, and excelled in almost every kind 
of prose composition. Possessed of most extensive know- 
ledge, and of the most various description; acquainted 
alike with what different classes of men knew, each in 
his own province, and with much that hardly any one 
ever thought of learning; be could either bring his 
masses of information to dear directly upon the subjects 
to which they severally belonged—or he could avail him- 
self of them generally to strengthen his faculties and en- 
large his views—or he could turn any portion of them 
to account for the purpose of illustrating his theme, or 
enriching his diction. Hence, when he is handling any 
one matter, we perceive that we are conversing with a 
reasoner or a teacher, to whom almost every other branch 
of knowledge is familiar. His views range over all the 
cognate subjects; his reasonings are derived from prin- 
ciples applicable to other matters as well as the one in 
hand ; arguments pour in from all sides, as well as those 
which start up under our feet, the natural growth of the 
path he is leading us over; while to throw light round our 
steps, and either explore its darker places, or serve for 
our recreation, illustrations are fetched from a thousand 
quarters ; and an imagination marvellously quick to des- 
cry unthought-of resemblances, pours forth the stores, 
which a lore yet more marvellous has gathered from all 
ages, and nutions, end arts, and tongues. We are, in 
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| temples of Denderah entirely cleared, but a space round | respect of the argument, reminded of Bacon’s multifarj. 


ous knowledge, and the exuberance of his Jearned fancy; 
while the many-lettered diction recalls to mind the first 
of English poets, and his immortal verse, rich with the 
spoils of all sciences and all times. 

The kinds of composition are various, and he excels 
in them all, with the exception of two, the very highest, 
given but to few, and when given, almost always pos. 
sessed alone,—fierce, nervous, overwhelming declama. 
tion, and close rapid argument. Every other he uses 
easily, abundantly, and successfully. He produced but 
one philosophical treatise; but no man lays down ab. 
stract principles more soundly, or better traces their ap- 
plication. All his works, indeed, even his controversial, 
are so informed with general reflection, so variegated 
with speculative discussion, that they wear the air of the 
lyceum as well as the academy. His narrative is excel. 
lent; and it is impossible more luminously to expose 
the details of a complicated subject, to give them more 
animation and interest, if dry in themselves, or to make 
them bear, by the mere power of statement, more pow- 
erfully upon the argument. In description he can hardly 
be surpassed, at least for effect; he has all the qualities 
that conduce to it—ardour of purpose, sometimes rising 
into violence—vivid, but too luxuriant fancy—bold, fre- 
quently extravagant, conception—the faculty of shedding 
over mere inanimate scenery the light imparted by moral 
associations. He indulges in bitter invective, mingled 
with poignant wit, but descending often to abuse and 
even scurrility ; he is apt, moreover, to carry an attack 
too far, as well as to strain the application of a principle; 
to slay the slain, or, dangerously for his purpose, to min- 
gle the reader’s contempt with pity. 

As in the various kinds of writing, so in the different 
styles, he had an almost universal excellence, one only 
being deficient, the plain and unadorned. Not but that 
he could, in unfolding a doctrine or pursuing a narrative, 
write fora little with admirable simplicity and propriety ; 
only he could not sustain this self-denial; his brilliant 
imagination and well-stored memory soon broke through 
the restraint. But in all other styles, passages without 
end occur of the highest order—epigram —pathos—meta- 
phor in profusion, chequered with more didactic and so- 
ber diction. Nor are his purely figurative passages the 
finest even as figured writing; he is best when the me- 
taphor is subdued, mixed as it were with plainer matter 
to flavour it, and used not by itself, and for its own sake, 
but giving point to a more useful instrument, made of 
more ordinary material ; or at the most, flung off by the 
heat of the composition, like sparks from a working en- 
gine, not fire-works for mere display. Speaking of the 
authors of the Declaration of Right, he calls them “ those 
whose penetrating style has engraved in our ordinances 
and in our hearts, the words and spirit of that immortal 
law.’”’* So, discoursing of the imitations of natural mag- 
nitude by artifice and skill—*« A true artist should put a 
generous deceit on the spectators, and effect the noblest 
designs by easy methods.”t “ When pleasure is over 
we relapse into indifference, or rather we fall into a soft 
tranquillity, which is tinged with the agreeable colour of 
the former sensation.” +—* Every age has its own man- 
ners, and its politics dependent on them; and the same 
attempts will not be made against a constitution fully 
formed and matured, that were used to destroy it in the 
cradle or resist its growth during its infancy.”§—* Fac- 
tion will make its cries resound through the nation, as if 
the whole were in an uproar.” In works of a serious 
nature, upon the affairs of real life, as political discourses 
and orations, figurative style should hardly ever go be- 
yond this. But strict and close metaphor or simile may 
be allowed, provided it be most sparingly used, and ne- 
ver deviate from the subject matter, so as to make that 
disappear in the ornament. “The judgment is for the 
greater part employed in throwing stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the imagination, (says Mr. Burke,) in dissi- 
pating the scenes of its enchantment, and in tying us 
down to the disagreeable yoke of our reason.”§ He has 
here at once expressed figuratively the principle we are 
laying down, and illustrated our remark by the temper- 
ance of his metaphors, which, though mixed, do not of- 
fend, because they come so near mere figurative Jan- 





* Reflections on the French Revolution. 
{ Sublime and Beautiful, 11.§ 10. + Ibid. I. § 3. 
§ Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents. 





|| Ibid. € Discourses on Taste. 
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guage that they may be regarced, like the last set of ex- 
amples rather as forms of expression than tropes. “A 
great deal of the furniture of ancient tyranny is worn to 
rags; the rest is entirely out of fashion” *——a most apt 
illustration of his important position, that we ought to 
be as jealous of little encroachments, now the chief 
sources of danger, as our ancestors were of “ Ship Mo- 
ney” and the “Forest Laws.” “A species of men, 
(speaking of one constant and baneful effect of griev- 
ances,) to whom a state of order would become a sentence 
of obscurity, are nourished into a dangerous magnitude 
by the heat of intestine disturbances; and it is no won- 
der that, by a sort of sinister piety, they cherizh, in re- 
turn, those disorders which are the parents of all their 
consequence.” +—* We have not (he says of the English 
Church establishment) relegated religion to obscure mu- 
picipalities or rustic villages—No! we will have her to 
exalt her mitred front in courts and parliaments.”’+ But 
if these should seem so temperate as hardly to be sepa- 
rate figures, the celebrated comparison of the Queen of 
France, though going to the verge of chaste style, hard- 
ly passes it. “And surely, never lighted an this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vi- 
sion. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating and 
cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move in— 
glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splen- 
dour, and joy.’’§ 

All his writings, but especially his later ones, abound 
in examples of the abuse of this style, in which, unlike 
those we have been dwelling upon with unmixed admi- 
ration, the subject is lost sight of, and the figure usurps 
its place, almost as much asin Homer’s longer similes, 
and is oftentimes pursued, not merely with extravagance 
and violence, but into details that oflend by their coarse- 
ness, as well as their forced connection with the matter 
in question. he comparison of a noble adversary to the 
whale, in which the grantee of the crown is altogether 
forgotten, and the fish alone remains; of one republican 
ruler to a cannibal in his den, where he paints him as hav- 
ing actually devoured a king and suffering from indiges- 
tion; of another, to a retailer of dresses, in which cha- 
racter the nature of constitutions is forgotten in that of 
millinery,—are instances too well known to be further 
dwelt upon: and they were the produce, not of the * au- 
dacity of youth,” but of the last years of bis life. It must, 
however, be confessed, that he was at all times some- 
what apt to betray what Johnson imputes to Swift, a 
proneness to “revolve ideas from which other minds 
shrink with disgust.” At least he must be allowed to 
have often mistaken violence and grossness for vigour. 
“The anodyne draught of oblivion, thus drugged, is 
well calculated to preserve a galling wakefulness, and 
to feed the living ulcer of a corroding memory. Thus to 
administer the opiate potion of animosity, powdered with 
all the ingredients of scorn and contempt,” &c.|— 
«“ They are not repelled through a fastidious delicacy at 
the stench of their arrogance and presumption, froma 
medicinal attention to their mental blotches and running 
sores,” §—* Those bodies, which, when full of life and 
beauty, lay in their arms, and were their joy and com- 
fort, when dead and putrid, became but the more loath- 
some from remembrance of former endearments.”**— 
“The vital powers, wasted in an unequal struggle, are 
pushed back upon themselves, and fester to gangrene, to 


death; and instead of what was but just now the delight | 


of the creation, there will be cast out in the face of the 
sun, a bloated, putrid, noisome carcass, full of stench and 
poison, an offence, a horror, a lesson to the world.”}+ 
Some passages are not fit to be cited, and could not now 
be tolerated in either house of parliament, for the inde- 
cency of their allusions—as in the Regency debates, and 
the attack upon lawyers on the Impeachment Continua- 
tion. 
just quoted from, though it does not go so far from pro- 
priety, falls not much within its bounds. Of Mr. Dun- 
das he says, “ With six great chopping bastards, ( ?e- 
ports of Secret Committee,) each as lusty as an infant 
Hercules, this delicate creature blushes at the sight of 
his new bridegroom, assumes a virgin delicacy; or, to 
use a more fit, as well as a more poetical comparison, the 





* Thoughts on the Causes of the Presents Discontents. 
t+ Ibid. + Reflections on the French Revolution. 

§ Ibid. | Ibid. q Ibid. 

** Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents. 
tt Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts. 


But the finest of his speeches, which we have | 





BROUGHAM’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES, 


| person so squeamish, so timid, so trembling, lest the 
winds of heaven should visit too rouglily, is expanded to 
broad sunshine, exposed like the sow of imperial avgury, 
lying in the mud with all the prodigies of her fertility 
about her, as evidence of her delicate amour.” 

It is another characteristic of this great writer, that the 
unlimited abundance of his stores makes him profuse in 
their expenditure. 
subject, or one manner of handling it, he for the most 
part lavishes his whole resources upon the discussion of 
each point. In controversy this is emphatically the case. 
Indeed, nothing is more remarkable than the varicty of 
ways in which be makes his approaches to any position 
he would master. 
boldness, if not with perfect accuracy, he mancuvres 


of general principles mustered from all parts, and point- 
ed, sometimes violently enough, in one direction. He 
now moves on with the composed air, the even, dignified 
pace of the historian; and unfolds bis facts in a narra- 


he wanted only the dismissal of other pursuits to have 
rivaled Livy or Hume. But soon this advance is inter- 
rupted, and he stops to display his powers of description, 
when the boldness of his design is only matched by the 
brilliancy of his colouring. He then skirmishes for a 
space, and puts in motion all the lighter arms of wit; 
sometimes not unmingled with drollery, sometimes bor- 
dering upon farce. His main battery is now opened, and 
a tempest bursts forth, of every weapon of attack—invec- 
live, abuse, irony, sarcasm, simile drawn out to allegory, 





argument alone are wanting; but of this the garrison is 
not always aware; his nvise is oftentimes mistaken for 


ments distracts, and the variety of bis missiles annoys 
the adversary ; a panic spreads, and he carries his point, 
as if he had actually made a practicable breach; nor is it 
| discovered till after the smoke and confusion is over, that 
the citadel remains untouched. 

| Every one of Mr. Burke’s works that is of any impor- 
| tance, presents, though in different degrees, these fea- 
| tures to the view; from the most chaste and temperate, 
| his « Thoughts on the Discontents,” to the least faultless 
and severe; his richer and more ornate, as well as vehe- 
| ment tracts upon revolutionary politics ; his letters on the 
| 
| 

| 

| 
| 


“ Regicide Peace,’ and “ Defence of his Pension.” His 
speeches differed not at all from his pamphlets ; these are 
written speeches, or those are spoken dissertations, ac- 
cording as any one is over-studious of method and close- 
ness in a book, or of ease and nature in an oration, 

The principal defects here hinted at are a serious dero- 
gation from merit of the highest order in both kinds of 
composition. But in his spoken eloquence, the failure 

| which it is known attended him for a great part of his 
| parliamentary life, is not to be explained by the mere ab- 
| sence of what alone he wanted to equal the greatest of 
orators. In fact, he was deficient in judgment; he re- 
garded not the degree of interest felt by his audience in 


| the topics which deeply occupied himseli; and seldom | 


| knew when he had said enough on those which affected 
| them as well as him. He was admirable in exposition ; 
| in truth, he delighted to give instruction, both when speak- 
| ing and conversing, and in this he was unrivaled. Quis 
| in sententiis argutior ? in accendo edisserendoque sub- 
| tilior 2 Mr. Fox might well avow, without a compli- 
| ment, that he had learned more from him alone than from 
all other men and authors. But if any one thing is proved 
| 


by unvarying experience of popular assemblies, it is, that | 


an excellent dissertation makes a poor speech. The 
speaker is not the only person actively engaged while a 
great oration is pronouncing; the audience have their 
| share; they must be excited, and for this purpose con- 
stantly appealed to as recognised persons of the drama. 
The didactic orator (if, as has been said of the didactic 
poet, this be not a contradiction in terms) has it all to 


| himself; the hearer is merely passive; and the conse- | 


quence is, he soon ceases to be a listener, and if he can, 
even to be a spectator. 
tic, except when the violence of his invective carried him 
away, and then he offended the correct taste of the house 
of commons, by going beyond the occasion, and by de- 
scending to coarseness.* When he argued, it was by un- 





Never content with one view of a | 


After reconnoitring it with skill and 


with infinite address, and arrays a most imposing force | 


tive so easy, and yet so correct, that you plainly perceive | 


allusion, quo'ation, fable, parable, anathema. ‘The heavy 
artillery of powerful declamation, and the conflict of cluse | 


the thunder of true eloquence ; the number of his move- | 


Mr. Burke was essentially didac- | 


* The charge of coarseness, or rather of vulgarity of } per quarter to appeal to, as in the Roman courts. 
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folding large views, and seiz ng upon analogies too re- 
mote, and drawing distinctions * tvo fine for his hearers,” 
or, atthe best, by a body of statements, lucid, certainiy, 
and diversified with flower and fruit, and lighted up with 
pleasantry, out almost always in excess, and overdune in 
these qualities as well as in its own substance. He bad 
little power of hard stringent reasoning, as has been al- 
ready remarked; and his declamation was addressed to 
| the head, as from the head it proceeded, learned, fanci- 
ful, ingenious, but not impassioned. Of hii, as a eom- 
batant, we may say what Aristotle did of the old philo- 
| lophers, when he compared them to unskilful boxers, 
who hit round about, and not straight forward, and fight 
with little effect, though they may by chance sometimes 
| deal a bard blow. 

Cicero has somewhere called eloquence copivse lo- 
This may be true of written, but of 


quens sapientia, 
spoken eloquence it is a defective definition, and will, at 
| the best, only comprehend the demonstrative (or Epi- 
| deictic) kind, which is banished, for want of an audience, 


from all modern assemblies of a secular description, 
Thus, though it well characterises Mr. Burke, yet the de- 


fects which we bave pointed out were fatal to bis suc- 


cess. Accordingly, the test of eloquence, which the 


same master has in so picturesque a manner given, from 
his own constant experience, here entirely failed. “ Volo 


hoe oratori contingat, ut cum auditum sil eum esse dic- 


turum, locus in subselliis occupetur, compleatur tribunal, 
gratiosi scribe sint in dando et cedendo locum, corona 


multiplex, judex erectus ; cum surgit is, qui dicturus sit, 
significetur a corona silentium, deinde crebra assensio- 


nes, mult# admirationes: risus, cum velit; cum velit, 
fletus; ut, qui hee procul videat, etiamsi quid agatus 


nesciat, at placere tamen, et in scena Roscium intelligat.’ 
For many years, that is, betweey the latter part of the 


American war, and the speeches which he made, neither 
many nor long, nor in a very usual or regular style, on 
the French Revolution, the very reverse of all this was 
to be seen and lamented, as often as Mr. Burke spoke. 
The spectator saw no signs of Roscius being in action, 


but rather of the eminent civilian so closely allied to Mr, 


Burke, and of whom we are hereatter to speak.*  “ Vi- 
det” (as the same critic has, in another passage, almost 
to the letter described it) “ oseitantem judicem, loquen- 


tun) cum altero, nonbunguam ellam circulantem, mit- 
tenteni ad horas; qu@sitorem, ut dimi 


tal, rogantem; 
intelligit, oraturem in ea causa Don adesse, gui possit ani- 
mis judicum admovere orationem, tanquam fidibus, ma 
num.” 

But it may justly be said, with the seeond of Attic ora- 
tors, that sense is always more important than el npuence 5 
and no one can doubt that enlightened men in all ages 
will hang over the works of Mr. Burke, and dwell with 
delight even upon the speeches that failed to command 
the ldressed, 
Nor is it by their rhetorical beauties that they in’erest us, 


The extraordinary depth of bis detached 


attention of those to whom they were a 
views, the pe- 
netrating sagacity which be occasionally applies to the 


affuirs of men and their motives, and 


the curious felicity 
of expression with which he unfolds principles, and traces 
resemblances and relations, are separately the gilt of few, 
and in their union probably without any example. This 
must be admitted ep all bands; it ts possibly the last of 
these observations which will obtain universa! assent, as 


it is the last we have to offer before coming wpon dispuied 


language, has, to the astonishment of all who knew him, 
and understood pure idiomatic English, been made against 
Mr. Windham, but only by persons unacquainted with 
both. To him might nearly be applied the beautiful 
sketch of Crassus by M. Tullius—Quo, says he, nibil 
statvo fieri potuisse perfectius. Erat summa gravitas, 
} erat cum gravitate junctus, facetiarum et urbanitatis ova- 
torius, non scurrilis lepos. Latine loquendi accurata, et 
sine molestia diligens elegantia—in disserendo mira ex- 
plieatio; cum de jure civili, cum de wquo et bona dispu- 
Let hot 
the reader reject even the latter features, those certainly 
least Jet read Mr. Wind- 
| ham’s speech on the Law of Evidence, in the Duke of 
York’s case. 


laretur argumentorum et similitudinum copia. 


of an advocate; at him first 


* Dr. Lawrence. 


+ This desire in the English senate is irregularly sic- 
nified, by the cries of * Question,” there not being a pro- 
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ground, where the fierce contentions of politicians cross 





the more quiet path of the eritic. 
Not content with the praise of his philosophic acute- 
ness, which all are ready to allow, the less temperate ad- 


mirers of this great writer have ascribed to him a gift of 


genius approaching to the power of divination, and have 
recognised him as in possession of a judgment so acute 
and so calm withal, that its decision might claim the au- 
thority of infallible decrees. His opinions upon French 
affairs have been viewed as always resulting from gene- 
ral principles deliberately applied to each emergency ; 
and they have been looked upon as forming a connected 
system of doctrines, by which his own sentiments and 
conduct were regulated, and from which after times may 
derive the lessons of practical wisdom. 

A consideration which at once occurs, as casting sus- 
picion upon the soundness, if not also upon the sincerity, 


of these encomiums, is, that they never were dreamt of 


until the questions arose concerning the French Revolu- 
tion ; and yet, if well founded, they were due to the for- 
mer principles and conduct of their object ; for it is whol- 
ly inconsistent with their tenor to admit that the doc- 


trines so extolled were the rank and sudden growth of 


the heats which the changes of 1789 had generated. 
‘Their tithe to so much admiration and to our implicit 
contidence must depend upon their being the slowly ~>- 
tured fruit of a profound philosophy, which had ins 

gated and compared ; pursuing the analogies of things, 
and tracing events to their remote origin in the princi- 
ples of human nature. Yet it is certa.n that these rea- 
soners (it reasoning can indeed be deemed their voca- 
tion) never discovered a single merit in Mr. Burke's 
opiuions, or any thing to praise, or even to endure, in 
his conduct, from his entrance into public life in 1765 to 
the period of that stormy confusion of all parties and all 
political attachments, which took place in 1791, a short 
time before he quitted it. They are therefore placed in 
a dilemma, from which it would puzzle subtler dialecti- 
cians to escape. Either they or their idol have changed; 


either they have received a new light, or he is a change- 
ling god. They are either converts to a faith which, for 
so many years and during so many vicissitudes, they 
bad, in their preaching and in their lives, held to be 
damnable; or they are believers in a heresy, lightly taken 
up by its author, and promulgated to suit the wholly se- 
cular purposes of some particular season. 

Ve believe a very little examination of the facts will 
suflice te show thet the believers have been more con- 
sistent than their oracle; and they escape from the charge 
of fickleness ut the expense of the authority due to the 
faith last proclaimed from his altar. It would, indeed, be 
dillicult to select ene leading principle or prevailing sen- 


timeat in Mr. Burke's latest writings, to which some- 


thing extremely adverse may not be found in his former, | 


we can hardly say bis early works; excepting only on 
ject of parliamentary reforin, to which, with all 





the friends of Lord Rockingham, he was from the begin- 
ning adverse; and in favour of which he found su very 
hesitating and Jukewarm a fceling among Mr. Fox’s sup- 
porters, as hardly emounted to a difierence, certainly of- 
fered no inducements to compromise the opinions of his 
own party. Searching aller the monuments of altered 
principles, we will not resort to his first works, in one of 
which be terms Damien “a late unfortunate regicide,” 
looking only at his punishment, and disregarding his of- 
shall we look into his speeches, exceed- 
ing, as they did, the bounds which al] other men, even in 
the heat of debate, preseribe to themselves, in speaking 


fence; neithe 


} 


now of the first magistrate of the country, while labour- | 


ing under a calamitous visitation of Providence—now of 
' 


HIngS 


generally. But we may fairly take, as the standard 


inions, best weighed and most deliberately pro- 


of hie Of g 





almest of gil his productions, and the most 


nounced, 


fully considered,—given to the world when he had long 


passed the middle age of life, had filled a high station, | 


and been foe years eminent in parliamentary history.* 
‘though, in compositions of this kind, more depends up- 
on the general tone of a work than on particular pas- 
sages, because the temper ot mind on certain points may 
be better gathered from that, than from any expressly 
itions, yet we have but to open the book to 


etat 


ated pr pe 





* The Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Dis- 
contents was published in 1770—when Mr. Burke was 


above 40 years olJ, 





see that his Thoughts in 1770, were very different from 
those which breathe through every page of his Anti- 
Jacobin writings. And first, of the Corinthian Capital of 
1790—“I am no friend” (says he in 1770) * to aristo- 
cracy,in the sense at least in which that word is usually 
understood. If it were not a bad habit to moot cases on 
the supposed ruin of the constitution, I should be free to 
declare, that if it must perish, I would rather by far see 
it resolved into any other form, than lost in that austere 
and insolent domination.” (Works, II. 246.) His com- 
fort is derived from the consideration, “ that the genera- 
lity of peers are but too apt to fall into an oblivion of 
their proper dignity, and run headlong into an abject ser- 
vitude.” Next of “the Swinish Multitude’—« When 
popular discontents have been very prevalent it may 
well be affirmed and supported, that there has been gene- 
rally something found amiss in the constitution, or in 
the conduct of government. The people have no inte- 
rest in disorder. When they do wrong, it is their error, 
not their crime. But with the governing part of the 
state it is far otherwise ;” and he quotes the saying of 
Sally: “ Pour la populace, ce n’est jamais par envie 
d’attaquer qu'elle se souléve, mais par impatience de 
souffrir.” (76, 224.) Again, of the people as “ having 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey them”—«TI see 
no other way for the preservation of a decent attention 
to public interest in the representatives, but the interpo- 

‘tion of the body of the people itself,* whenever it shall 
appear by some flagrant and notorious act,—by some ca- 
| pital innovation—that these representatives are going to 
| overleap the fences of the law, and to introduce an arbi- 
trary power. ‘T’his interposition is a most unpleasant 
remedy. But if it be a legal remedy, it is intended on 
some occasion to be used; to be used then only when it 
is evident that nothing else can hold the constitution to 
its true principles. It is not in parliament alone that the 
remedy for parliamentary disorders can be completed ; 
hardly indeed can it begin there. Until a confidence in 
government is re-established, the people ought to be ex- 
cited to a more strict and detailed attention to the con- 
| duct of their representatives. Standards for judging 
| more systematically upon their conduct ought to be set- 
tled in the meetings of counties and corporations. F're- 
; quent and correct lists of the voters in all important 
; questions ought to be procured.” (J6, 324.) The rea- 
| sons which called for popular interposition, and made 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





| him preach it at a season of unprecedented popular ex- 
| citement, are stated to be “the immense revenue, enor- 
mous debt, and mighty establishments ;” and he requires 
| the house of commons “ to bear some stamp of the ac- 
tual disposition of the people at large ;” adding, that “ it 
would be a more natural and tolerable evil, that the house 
should be infected with every epidemical frenzy of the 
people, as this would indicate some consanguinity, some 
sympathy of nature with their constituents, than that 
they should in all cases be wholly untouched by the 
opinions and feelings of the people out of doors.” Now 
let us step aside for a moment to remark, that the “ im- 
mense revenue” was under 10 millions; the “ enormous 
debt,” 130; and the “ mighty establishments,” cost about 
6 millions a year. The statesman who, on this account, 

recommended popular interference in 1770, lived to see 
| the revenue 24 millions; the debt, 350; the establish- 

ment, 30; and the ruling principle of his latter days was 
| the all-sufficiency of parliament and the crown, and the 
| fatal consequence of according to the people the slightest 
share of direct power in the state. , 





His theoretical view of the constitution in those days, 
was as different from the high monarchical tone of his 
| latter writings. The king was then «the representative 
| of the people,” —* so,”’ (he adds) “ are the lords; so are 
the judges; they are all trustees for the people, as well 
| as the commons, because no power is given for the sole 
sake of the holder; and although government certainly 
|is an institution of divine authority, yet its forms, and 

the persons who administer it, all originate from the 
| people.” And then comes that immortal passage so often 
j cited, and which ought to be blazoned in letters of fire 
‘ 


over the porch of the commons house; illustrating the 
doctrine it sets out with, that “ their representatives are a 
| control for the people, and not upon the people: and that 
| the virtue, spirit, and essence of a house of commons 
consists in its being the express image of the feelings of 


* Ital. in orig. 
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the nation.” (Jb. 288.)* It may be superfluous to add, 
that one so deeply imbued with the soundest principles 
of a free constitution, must always have regarded the 
Bourbon rulers with singular dislike, while we saw in the 
English government the natural ally of liberty, whereso- 
ever she was struggling with herchains. Accordingly, 
in the same famous work, he exclaims, * Such was the 
conquest of Corsica, by the professed enemies of the 
freedom of mankind, in defiance of those who were for- 
merly its professed defenders.” (Ibid. 272.) 

Although it cannot be denied that a considerable 
portion of the deference which Mr, Burke’s later and 
more celebrated opinions are entitled to command is thus 
taken away, and, as it were, shared by the conflicting 
authority of his earlier sentiments, his disciples may, 
nevertneless, be willing to rest his claims to a reverent, 
if not an implicit observance upon the last, as the maturest 
efforts of his genius. Now, it appears evident that, in 
this extraordinary person, the usual progress of the 
faculties in growth and decline was in some measure 
reversed ; his fancy became more vivid,—it burnt, as it 
were, brighter before its extinction; while age, which 
had only increased that light, lessened the power of 
profiting from it, by weakning the judgment as the ima- 
gination gained luxuriance and strength. ‘Thus, his old 
age resembled that of other men in one particular only ; 
he was more haunted by fears, and mote easily became 
the dupe of imposture as well as alarm. 

It is quite vain now to deny, that the unfavourable 
decision which those feelings led him to form of the 
French Revolution, was, in the main, incorrect and 
exaggerated. That he was right in expecting much 
confusion and mischief from the passions of a whole 
nation let loose, and influenced only by the various mobs 
of its capital, literary and political, in the assemblies, the 
club-rooms, the theatre and the streets, no one can doubt; 
and his apprehensions were certainly not shared by the 
body of his party. But beyond this very scanty and not 
very difficult portion of his predictions, it would he hard 
to show any signal instance of their fulfilment. Except 
in lamenting the excesses of the times of terror, and in 
admitting them to form a large deduction fron the esti- 
mate of the benefits of the revolution, it would be no 
easy matter to point outa single opinion of his which any 
rational and moderate man of the present day will avow. 
Those who claim for Mr. Burke’s doctrines in 1790 the 
praise of a sagacity and foresight hardly human, would 
do well to recollect his speech un the army estimates of 
that year. It is published by himself, corrected, and its 
drift is to show the uselessness of a large force, because 
“ France must now be considered as expunged out of the 
system of Europe ;” it expresses much doubt if she can 
ever resume her station ‘as a leading power;” antici- 
pates the language of the rising generation—Gallos 
quogue in bellis floruisse audivimus ; and decides that, 
at all events, her restoration to any thing like a substan- 
tive existence, must, under a republic, be the work of 
much time. Scarce two years elapsed before this same 
France, without any change whatever in her situation, 
except the increase of the anarchy that had expunged 
her from the map, declared war on Austria, and in a few 
months more carried her conquests so much farther than 
Louis XIV. had done, when the firmness and judgment 
of King William opposed him, that Mr. Burke now said 
a universal Jeague was necessary to avert her universal 





*« A vigilant and jealous eye over executory and ju- 
dicial magistracy ; and anxious care of public money ; 
an openness approaching towards facility, to public com- 
plaint ; these seem to be the true characteristics of a 
house of commons. But an addressing house of com- 
mons and a petititoning nation; a house of commons 
full of confidence, when the nation is plunged in despair ; 
in the utmost harmony with ministers whom the people 
regard with the utmost abhorrence ; who vote thanks, 
when the public opinion calls upon them for impeach- 
ments ; who are eager to grant, when the general voice 
demands account; who in all disputes between the peo- 
ple and the administration, pronounce against the people ; 
who punish their disorders, but refuse even to enquire 
into the provocations to them; this is an unnatural, a 
monstrous state of things in the constitution. Such an 
assembly may be a great, wise, awful senate ; but it is 
not to any popular purpose a house of commons,”—~( J. 
289.) 

t Works, vol, v. p. 1. 
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suffer any one throne to stand in Europe. The same 
eulogists of Mr. Burke’s sagacity would also do well to 
recollect those yearly predictions of the complete internal 
ruin which for so long a period alternated with alarms at 
the foreign aggrandisement of the republic: they all 


originated in his famous work—though it contains some | 
prophecies too extravagant to he borrowed by his most | 


servile imitators. ‘T’hus he contends that the population 
of France is irreparably diminished by the revolution, 
and actually adopts a calculation which makes the dis- 
tress of Paris require above two millions sterling for its 
yearly relief ; a sum sufficient to pay each family above 
seventeen pounds, or to defray its whole expenditure in 


that country. 
But on these grounds a further allowance is made, 


and a new deduction introduced, from the sum total of | 


the deference paid to his authority. It is said that the 
sagacity and penetration which we are bid to reverence 
were never at fault, unless on points where strong feelings 
interfered. ‘The proposition must be admitted, and with- 
out any qualification. 
merely—it operates a release of the whole debt of defer- 


ence and respect. 


passions and feelings of every kind. Nor must it be 
forgotten that on another subject as well as the French 
revolution Mr Burke's prejudices warped his judgment. 
When strongly interested he was apt to regard things in 
false colours and distorted shape. The fate of society 
for many years hung upon Hastings’ Impeachment: 
during that period he exhausted as much vituperation 
upon the East Indians in this country as he afterwards 


did on the Jacobins ; and he was not more ready to quar- | 


rel with Mr. Fox en a difference of opinion about France, 
than ke had been a year before to attack Mr. Erskine 
with every weapon of personal and professional abuse, 
upon a slighter difference about the abating of the im- 
peachment. Nay, after the Hastings question might 
have been supposed forgotten, or merged in the more 
recent controversy on French affairs, he deliberately 


enumerates among the causes of alarm at French princi- | 


ples, the prevalence of the East India interest in England; 
ranks “nabobs” with the diplomatic body all over Eu- 
rope, as naturally and incuradly Jacobin ; and warns this 
country loudly and solemnly against suffering itself to be 
overthrown by a “ Bengal junto.” 

The like infirmity of a judgment weakened, no doubt, 
by his temper, pursued him in his later years through 
the whole details of the question that excited him most, 
when France was the master topic. He is blinded to the 
impressions on his very senses, not by the “ light shining 
inward,” but by the heat of his passions, He sees not 
what all other men behold, but what he wishes to see, or 
what his prejudices and fantasies suggest ; and having 


once pronounced a dogma, the most astounding contra- | 


dictions that events can give him assail his mind, and 
even his senses, in vain. 
France extinguished, as regarded her external force. But 


at the end of 1793, when the second attempt to invade | 
her had ended in the atter discomfiture of the assailants, | 
when she was rioting in the successes of an offensive | 


war, and had armed her whole people to threaten the 


liberties of Europe, he still sees in her situation nothing | 


but “ complete ruin, without the chance of resurrection,” 
and still reckons that, when she recovers her nominal 


existence by a restoration of the monarchy, “ it will be as | 


much as all her neighbours can do, by a steady guaran- 
ty, to keep her upon ber basis.”* (Works, VII. 185.) 
That ke should confound all persons, as well as things, 


in his extravagant speculations, surprises less than such | 


delusions as this. We are little astonished at finding 
him repeatedly class the humane and chivalrous La Fay- 
ette with the monster Robespierre ; but when we find 
him pursuing his theory, that all atheists are jacobins, so 
far as to charge Hume with being a leveller, and pressing 
the cenverse of the proposition so far as to insinuate that 
Priestley was an atheist, we pause incredulous over the 


sad devastation whieh a disordered fancy can make in | 


the finest understanding. (VII. 58.) 
That the warlike policy which he recommended 


against France, was more consistent than the course | 


pursued by the ministry, may be admitted. ‘The weak 





* She had at that time 750,000 men-under-arms, with- 


Gut calling out the second conscription. 


dominion, and that it was a question whether she would | and ruinous plan of leaving 


But it leads not to an abatement | 


For one clever man’s opinion is just | 
as good as another's, if both are equally uninfluenced by | 


Early in 1790 he pronounced | 
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the enemy to conquer all 
| Europe, while we wasted our treasure and our blood in 
| taking Sugar Islands, to increase the African slave-trade, 
and mow down whole armies by pestilence, has been of- 
| tentimes painted in strong colours, never stronger than 
| the truth; and our arms only were successful when this 
wretched system was abandoned. But if Mr. Burke 
faintly and darkly arranged this plan of operations, it was 
on grounds so purely fanciful, and he dashed the truth 
with such a mixture of manifest error, that he unavoid- 
ably both prevented his councils from being respected, 
and subjected his own policy to imputations full as seri- 
ous as those he brought against the government. He 
highly approved of the emigration, because France was 
no longer in but out of France ; he insisted on an inva- 
sion, for the avowed purpose of restoring monarchy and 
punishing its enemies; he required the advanced guard 
of the attacking army to be composed of the bands ot 
French gentlemen, emigrants, and to be accompanied by 
the exiled priests; and, in order to make the movement 
more popular, they were to be preceded by the proclamation 
of solemn leagues among the allies, never to treat with a 
republic that had slain its king, and formal announce- 
ments that they entered the country to punish as well as 
to restore. 
| Mr. Burke lived not to see the power of the revolu- 
tionary government extend itself resistless in the direction 
he had pronounced impossible, or prove harmless in the 
only way he deemed it formidable. The downfal of that 


out one of his plans being followed. Yet let us not doubt 
his opinions upon the restoration of his favourite dynasty, 
had he survived its exile. With all his bright genius 
and solid learning, his venerable name would have been 
found at the head, or rather say in advance, of the most 
universally and most justly contemned faction in the 
world. The “ Ultras” would have owned bim for their 
leader, and would have admitted that he went beyond 
them in the uncompromising consistency of his extrava- 
gant dogmas. He whohad deemed the kind of punish- 
ments that should be meted out, the most important point 
to settle previously, and had thought it necessary, in 
many a Jong and laboured page, to discuss this when the 
prospects of the Bourbons were desperate (VII. 187), 
and to guard them by alt arguments against listening to 


plans of amnesty, would have objected vehemently to | 


every one act of the restored government; regarded the 
charter as an act of abdication; the security of property 
as robbery and sacrilege; the impunity of the jacobins, as 
making the monarch an accessary after the fact to his 
brother’s murder; and what all men of sound minds re- 
garded as a state of great improvement, blessing the 
country with much happiness, freeing it from many 
abuses, and giving it precious hopes of liberty, he would 
have pronounced the height of misery and degradation. 
If such had not proved to be his views, living in our 
times, he must have changed all the opinions which he 
professed up to the hour of his death. 

Upon one subject alone could he have been found 
ranged with the liberal party of the present day; he 
always, from a very early period, and before sound prin- 
ciples were disseminated on questions of political eco- 
| nomy, held the most enlightened opinions on all subjects 
of mercantile policy; and these sound opinions he re- 
tained to the last; here his mind seemed warped by no 
bias, and his profound understanding and habits of obser- 
vation kept him right. His works abound with jest and 
original reflections upon these matters, and they form a 
| striking contrast to the narrow views which, in his latter 
| years, he was prone to take of all that touched the interests 
and the improvement of mankind. For his whole habits 
of thinking seemed perverted by the dread of change ; 
and he never reflected, except in the single case of the 
Irish Catholics, that the surest way of bringing about a 
violent revolution is to resist a peaceful reform. 

As he dreaded all plans of amendment which sought 
to work by perceivable agency and within a moderate 
compass of time, so he distrusted al] who patronised them 
—asserting their conduct to be wild and visionary enthu- 
siasm at the best, but generally imputing their zeal to 
some sinister motives of personal interest : most unjustly 
| —most unphilosophically—most unthinkingly. Itis the 
| natural tendency of man connected with the upper ranks 

of society, aud separated from the mass of the commu- 


{ 
nity, to undervalue things which only affect the rights or | 


the interests of the people. Against this leaning to 


government he lived not to see thrice accomplished, with- | 


399 


which he had yielded, it becomes them to struggle, and 
their honest devotion to the cause of peaceable improve- 
ment, their virtuous labours bestowed in advancing the 
dignity and happiness of their fellow creatures, their 
perils and their losses encountered in defence of the rights 


of oppressed men, are the most glorious titles to the ve- 
neration of the good and the wise; but they are titles 
which he would have scornfully rejected, or covered with 
the tide of his indignant sarcasm, whom providence had 
endowed with such rare parts, and originally imbued with 
such love of liberty, that he seemed especially raised up 
as an instrument for instructing and mending his kind. 
Of Mr. Burke’s genius as a writer and an orator we 
have now spoken at great, though not needless length ; 
and it would not have been necessary to dwell longer on 
the subject, but for a sketch of a very different kind lately 
drawn by another hand, from which a more accurate re- 
semblance might have been expected. ‘That Mr. Burke, 
with extraordinary powers of mind, cultivated to a won- 
derful degree, was a person of eccentric nature; that he 
was mixture of that his 
opinions were always found to be on the outermost verge 
of those which could be held upon any question ; that he 
was wholly wild and impracticable in his views; that he 
knew not what moderation or modification was in any 
doctrine which he advanced; but was utterly extrava- 


one incongruous extremes; 


| gant in whatever judgment he formed, and whatever 


sentiment he expressed ;—such was the representation 
to which we have alluded, and which, considering the 
distinguished quarter it proceeded from,* seems to justily 
further remark; the I 


because have 
already admitted the faults to exist in one portion of 


some rather, we 


his 
opinions, which are now attempted to be affirmed respect- 
ing the whole. Without being followers of Mr. Burke’s 


political principles, or indiscriminate admirers of his 


course as a statesman;—the capacity in which he the 
least shone, especially during the few latter and broken 
years of his illustrious, checkered, and care-worn life, we 


may yet aflirm that, with the exeeption of his writings 


upon the French Revolution—an exception itself to be 


| qualified and restricted—it would be difficult to find any 


\ 


statesman of any age whose Opinions were more a abitu- 


ally marked by moderation ; by a constant regard to th 


hy | \ \ 
resuils of actual! ¢ Xperience, as well as the dictates of : 


enlarged reason; by a fixed determination always to be 


practical, at the tims he was giving scope to the mosi 


|} extensive general views; by a cavtious and prudent 


abstinence from ali extremes, and especially from those 


towards which the general complexion of his political 


principles tending, be felt the more necessity for being on 
his guard against the seduction. 

This was the distinguishing feature of his policy 
through life. A brilliant fancy and rich learning did not 


more characterise his discourse, than this moderation did 
his counsels. Imagination did not more inspire, or deep 
reflection inform his eloquence, than a wise spirit of 
compromise between the ory and practice,—betw-en al\ 
opposing extremes,—governed his choice of measures 
This was by the extremes of both parties, but more espe- 
cially of his own, greatly complained of ; they could not 


always comprehend it, and they could never relish it be 
cause their own understan bog and information reached 
their 


In his speeches, 


it not; and the selfish views of meaner nature 


were thwarted by it. by the length at 
which he dwelt on topics, and the vehemence of bis ex- 
pressions, he was often deficient in judgment Bat i 


the formation of his opinions no such defect could be per- 


ceived; he well and warily propounded al! practical con- 
viewed many subjects in 


his 


siderations; and although he 
different lights at the earlier and tbe later periods of 
time, and is thus olten quoted for opposite purpases by 


reasoners different sides »ptro 
versy, he himself never 
extremes. He 


public affairs with him 


on of the great political « 


induJged in wild or thoughtless 


brought this spirit of moderation into 
very ena 


and, 11 we expect the 
. sed | > ack F hlic 
ceased to hive much in public, 


of his life, when he bad 

stuck by him to the li 

said he, “that | might keep by it.” With his own fob- 
i 


ast. “1 pitched my whiggism low,” 


was supreme; and over such men 
as Dr. Lawrence, Mr. W. Ejliott, and ned 
Minto, to say nothing of the Ellises, the Freres and the 
Cannings, no man of immoderate and extreme 
ever ceuld have retained this sway. Mr. Wilberforce 


compares their deference for him with the treatment of 


lowers his influence 


} 
the late L 


opinions 


/ 
* Lord Melbourne in the house of lords, July, 1838. 
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trayed so much violence in his language, and carried 
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Ahitophel. “It was as if one meant to enquire of the 
oracle of the Lord.”* Here again the words of one who 
knew him well, for he had studied him much, and had 
been engaged in strenuous controversy against him, 
Speaking of the effects produced by his strong opinions 
respecting French affairs, Sir James Mackintosh, as justly 
as profoundly observed to Mr. Horner—* So great is the 
effect of a single inconsistency with the whole course of 
a long and wise political life, thatthe greatest philoso- 
pher in practice whom the world ever saw, passes with 
the superficial vulgar for a hot-brained enthusiast.” Sir 
James Mackintosh never dreaint that all the temperate 
wisdom of the orations upon American affairs—all the 
profound and practical discretion which breathes over 
each page of the discussion upon the “ Present Discon- 
tents’’—all the truly enlarged principles of retrenchment, 
but tempered with the soundest and most rational views 
of each proposition’s bearing upon the whole frame of 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
ed, presented the very cause of distrust, and foreboding, 
and alarm. It was because his habit of mind was cau- 
tious and calculating,—not easily led away by a fair 
outside, pot apt to run into extremes, given to sober re- 
flection, and fond of correcting, by practical views and 
by the lessons of actual observation, the plausible sug- 
gestions of the theory,—that he beheld, with doubt and 
apprehension, governments pulled down and set up in a 
day—constitutions, the slow work of centuries, taken 
to pieces and re-constructed like an eight-day clock. He 
is not without materials, were he to retort the charge of 
easily running into extremes and knowing not where to 
stop, upon those who were instantly fascinated with the 
work of 1789, and could not look forward to the conse- 
quences of letting loose four-and-twenty millions of peo- 
ple from the control under which ages of submission to 
arbitrary rule and total disuse of civil rights had kept 
them. ‘T'hey are assuredly without the means of de- 








our complicated government, which has made the cele- | 
brated speech upon “ Economical Reform” the manual | 
of every moderate and constitutional reform—all the care- 
ful regard for facts, as well as abstract principles, the 
nice weighing of Opposite arguments, the acute percep- 


| 
| 
tion of practical consequences, which presided over his | 


whole opinions upon coinmercial policy, especially onthe 
questions connected with scarcity and the corn laws—all | 
the mingled firmness, humanity, soundness of practical 
judgment, and enlargement of speculative views, which | 
governed bis opinions upon the execution of the criminal 
law—all the spirit of relorm and toleration, tempered 





with cautious circaumspection of surrounding connections, 
and provident foresight of possible consequences, which 


marked and moved his wise and liberal advice upon the 
alfiirs of the Irish hierarchy—that all would have been 
forgotten in the perusal of a few violent invectives, or 
exaggerate! sentiments, called forth by the horrors of the 
French Revolution ; which, as his enrivaled sagacity had 


foreseen them, when the rest of his party, intoxicated | 
with the victory over despotism, could not even look to- 
wards any cotsequences at a 1; so he not very unostu- 
consummation of that 
mighty eveut,—mistaking the turbulence by which the | 
tempest and the flood were to clear the stream, for the | 


rally regarded as the end and 


perennial defilement of its waters, 

Nor, though we have shown the repugnance of his | 
earlier to his later opinions, must it after all be set down 
to the account of a heated imagination and an unsound 


judgment, that even upon the French revolution he be- 


his opinions to a length which all men now deem extra- 
hat he at one time was so misled by the | 
the hour as to dread the effacing of | 
We are now filling 


vagant; ort 
appearances of 
France fram the map of Europe. 
the safe and easy chair of him who judges after the 
event, and appeals to things as certainly known, which 
the veil of ftuturity concealed frou them that went be- 
fore. Every one must allow that the change which 
shook France to her centre and fixed the gaze of man- 
kind was an event of prodigious magnitude; and that 
he who was called to form an opinion upon its import, 
and to foretell its consequences, and to shape his coun- 
the conduct to be pursued regarding it, was 
placed in circumstances wholly new; and had to grope 
his way without any light whatever from the experience 
of past times. Mr. Burke could only see mischief in it, 
view it on whatever side or from whatever point he 


would; and he regarded the consequences as pregnant 


sels upon 


with danger to all other countries, as well as to the one 
which he saw laid waste or about to be devastated by 
That for a time he saw right, no one now 
can affect to deny. When all else in this country could 
foresee nothing but good to France, from the great im- 
provement so suddenly wrought in her institutions, he 
plainly told them that what they were pleased with view- 
ing as the lambent flame of a fire-work was the glare of 
a volcanic explosion which would cover France and 
Europe with the ruins of all their institutions, and fill 
the air with Cimmerian darkness, through the confusion 
of which neither the useful light of dav nor the cheer- 
ing prospect of heaven could be descried. The sud- 
denness of the improvement which delighted all else, to 
his sagacious and far-sighted eye, aided, doubtless, by 
the reflecting glass of past experience, and strengthened 
by the wisdom of other days in which it had been steep- 


its progress. 





® Life of Wilberforce, vol. ii. p. 211. 


| chief wrought to France during the convulsive struggle 
' which was not over before his death, that he could not 


monstrating Ais want of reflection and foresight. For 
nearly the whole period during which he survived the 
commencement of the revolution,—for five of those se- 
ven years,—all his predictions, save one momentary ex- 
pression, had been more than fulfilled; anarchy and 
bloodshed had borne sway in France; conquest and 
convulsion had desolated Europe; and even when he 
closed his eyes upon earthly prospects, he left this por- 
tentous meteor “ with fear of change perplexing mo- 
narchs.” The providence of mortals is not often able 
to penetrate so far as this into futurity. Nor can he 
whose mind was filled with such well-grounded alarms 
be justly impeached of violence, and held up as un- 
soundly given to extremes of opinion, if he betrayed an 





In the imperfect estimate of this great man’s charac. 
ter and genius which we have now concluded, let it not 
be thought that we have made any very large excep- 
tions to the praise unquestionably his due. We have 
only abated claims preferred by his unheeding worship. 
pers to more than mortal endowments—worshippers who 
with the true fanatical spirit adore their idol the more, as 
he proves the more unsafe guide ; and who chiefly valued 
his peculiarities, when he happened to err on the great 
| question that filled the later years of his life. Enough 
| will remain to command our admiration, after it shall be 
admitted that he who possessed the finest fancy, and the 
rarest knowledge, did not equally excel other men in re- 
taining his sound and calm judgment at a season of pe- 
culiar emergency ; enough to excite our wonder at the 
degree in which he was gifted with most parts of genius, 
though our credulity be not staggered by the assertion 
of a miraculous union of them all. We have been con- 
templating a great marvel certainly, not gazing on a 
supernatural sight; and we retire from it with the be- 
lief, that if acuteness, learning, imagination, so unmea- 
sured, were never before combined, yet have there been 
occasionally witnessed in eminent men greater powers 
of close reasoning and fervid declamation, oftentimes a 
more correct taste, and on the question to which his 
mind was last and most earnestly applied, a safer judg- 
ment. 


re 
MR. FOX. 


The glory of Mr. Burke’s career certainly was ‘hs 





invincible repugnance to sudden revolutions in the sys- 
tem of policy by which nations are governed, and an 
earnest desire to see the restoration of the old state of 
things in France, as the harbinger of repose for the rest 
of the world. 

That Mr. Burke did however err, and err widely in | 
the estimate which he formed of the merits of a restored 


American war, during which he led the opposition in the 
house of commons; until, having formed a successor 
more renowned than himself, he was succeeded rather 
than superseded in the command of that victorious b nd 
of the champions of freedom. This disciple, as he was 
proud to acknowledge himself, was Charles James Fox, 
one of the greatest statesmen, and if not the greatest 





government, no one now can doubt. His mistake was 
in comparing the old régime with the anarchy of the re- 
volution ; to which not only the monarchy of France, 
but the despotism of Turkey was preferable. He never 
could get rid of the belief that because the change had 
been effected with a violence which it produced, and in- 
evitably produced the consequences foreseen by himself, 
and by him alone, therefore the tree so planted must for 
ever prove incapable of bearing good fruit. He forgot 
that after the violence, in its nature temporary, should 
subside, it might be both quite impossible to restore the 
old monarchy, and very possible to form a new, and or- 
derly, and profitable government upon the ruins of the 
republic. Above all, he had seen so much present mis- 


persuade himself of any possible good arising to her 
from the mighty change she had undergone. All this 
we now see clearly enough ; having survived Mr. Burke 
forty years, and witnessed events which the hardiest 
dealers in prophecies assuredly could never have ven- 
tured to foretell. But we who were so blind to the early 
consequences of the revolution, and who really did suf- 
fer ourselves to be carried away by extreme opinions, 
deaf to all Mr. Burke’s warnings; we surely have little 
right to charge him with blind violence, unreflecting de- 
volion to his fancy, and a disposition to run into ex- 
tremes. At one time they who opposed his views were 
by many, perhaps by the majority of men, accused of 
this propensity. After the events in France had begun 
to affright the people of this country, when Mr. Burke’s 
opinions were found to have been well grounded, the 
friends of liberty would not give ap their fond belief 
that all must soon come right. At that time we find 
Dean Milner writing to Mr. Wilberforce from Cambridge, 
that “ Mr. Fox’s old friends there all gave him up, and 
most of them said he was mad.”’* 

* Life of Wilberforce, Ul. p. 3.—This was written 
early in the year 1793, when most men thought Mr. 
Burke both moderate and right. “There is scarce one 
of his (Mr. Fox’s) old friends here at Cambridge who 
is not disposed to give him up, and most say he is mad. 
I think of him much as [ always did; I still doubt whe- 
ther he has bad principles, but I think it pretty plain he 
has none; and I suppose he is ready for whatever turns 
up.” See, too, Lord Wellesley’s justly celebrated speech, 





orator, certainly the most accomplished debater, that ever 
appeared upon the theatre of public affairs in any age of 
the world. To the profuse, the various learning of his 
master; to his exuberant fancy, to bis profound and ma- 
ture philosophy, he had no pretensions. His knowledge 
was confined to the ordinary accomplishments of an 
English education—intimate with the classics ; the ex- 
quisite taste which that familiarity bestows; and a suffi- 
cient knowledge of history. These stores he afterwards 
increased rather than diminished; for he continued to 
delight in classical reading ; and added a minute and 
profound knowledge of modern languages with a deep 
and accurate study of our own history, and the history 
of other modern states; insomuch, that it may be ques- 
tioned if any politician in any age ever knew so 
thoroughly the various interests, and the exact position 
of all the countries with which his own had dealings to 
conduct, or relations to maintain. Beyond these solid 
foundations of oratory, and ample stores of political in- 
formation, his range did not extend. Of natural science, 
of metaphysical philosophy, of political economy, he 
had not even the rudiments; and he was apt to treat 
those matters with the neglect, if not the contempt, 
which ignorance can rather account for than excuse. 
He had come far too early into public life to be well 
grounded in a statesman’s philosophy; like his great 
rival, and indeed like most aristocratic politicians, who 
were described as “ rocked and dandled into legislators” 
by one* himself exempt from this defective education ; 
and his becoming a warm partisan at the same early age, 
also laid the foundation of another defect, the making 
party principle the only rule of conduct, and viewing 
every truth of political science through this distorting 
and discolouring medium. 

But if such were the defects of his education, the 
mighty powers of his nature often overcame them, al- 
ways threw them into the shade. A preternatural quick- 
ness of apprehension, which enabled him to see at a 
glance what cost other minds the labour of an investi- 
gation, made all attainments of an ordinary kind so 
easy, that it perhaps disinclined him to those which not 
even his sacuteness and strength of mind could master 
without the pain of study. But he was sure as well as 





two years later, on French affairs. It is republished in 
Mr. Martin’s edition of that great statesman’s despatches. 
* Mr. Burke. 
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a 
quick; and where the heat of passion, or the prejudice 
of party, or certain little peculiarities of a personal kind, 
—-certain mental idiosyncrasies in which he indulged, 
and which produced capricious fancies or crotchets,— 
left his faculties unclouded and unstunted, no man’s 
judgment was more sound, or could more safely be trust- 
ed. Then, his feelings were warm and kindly; his tem- 
per was sweet though vehement ; like that of all the 
Fox family, his nature was generous, open, manly ; 
above every thing like dissimulation or duplicity; go- 
verned by the impulses of a great and benevolent soul. 
This virtue, so much beyond all intellectual graces, yet 
bestowed its accustomed influence upon the faculties of 
his understanding, and gave them a reach of enlarge- 
ment to which meaner natures are ever strangers. It 
was not more certain that such a mind as his should be 
friendly to religious toleration, eager for the assertion of 
civil liberty, the uncompromising enemy of craft and 
cruelty in all their forms,—from the corruption of the 
treasury and the severity of the penal code, up to the 
oppression of our American colonies and the African 
slave traffic.—than that it should be enlarged and 
strengthened, made powerful in its grasp and consistent 
in its purpose, by the same admirable and amiable quali- 
ties which bent it always towards the right pursuit. 

The great intellectual gifts of Mr. Fox, the robust 


structure of his faculties, naturally governed his oratory, | 
made him singularly affect argument, and led him to a | 
close grappling with every subject ; despising all flights | 
of imagination, and shunning every thing collateral or | 


discursive. This turn of mind, too, made him always 


careless of ornament, often negligent of accurate diction. | 


There never was a greater mistake, as has already been 
remarked,* than the fancying a close resemblance be- 
tween his eloquence and that of Demosthenes ; although 
an excellent judge (Sir James Mackintosh) fell into it, 
when he pronounced him “the most Demosthenean 
speaker since Demosthenes.” That he resembled his 
immortal predecessor in despising all useless ornament, 
and all declamation for declamation’s sake, is true 


enough ; but it applies to every good speaker as well as | 


to those two signal ornaments of ancient and modern 
rhetoric. That he resembled him in keeping more close 
to the subject in hand, than many good and even great 
speakers have often done, may also be affirmed ; yet this 


is far too vague and remote a likeness to justify the pro- | 


position in question ; and it is only a difference in de- 
gree, and not a specific distinction between him and 
others. That his eloquence was fervid, rapid, copious, 
carrying along with it the minds of the audience, nor 
suffering them to dwell upon the speaker or the speech, 
but engrossing their whole attention, and keeping it fix- 
ed on the question, is equally certain; and is the only 
real resemblance which the comparison affords. But then 
the points of difference are as numerous as they are im- 
portant, and they strike indeed upon the most cursory 
glance. ‘I'he one was full of repetitions, recurring again 


and again to the same topic, nay, to the same view of | 


it, till he had made his impression complete ; the other 
never came back upon a ground which he had utterly 
wasted and withered up by the tide of fire he had rolled 
over it. The one dwelt at length, and with inany words 


on his topics ; the other performed the whole at a blow, | 


sometimes with a word, always with the smallest num- 
ber of words possible. 
sive, even narrative and copious in illustration; in the 
other no deviation from his course was ever to be per- 
ceived; no disporting on the borders of his way, more 
than any lingering upon it; but carried rapidly forward, 
and without swerving to the right or to the left, like the 
engines flying along a railway, and like them driving 
every thing out of sight that obstructed his resistless 
course. In diction as well as in thought the contrast 
was alike remarkable. It is singular that any ae should 
have thought of likening Mr. Fox to the orator of whom 
the great Roman critic, comparing bim with Cicero, has 
said so well and so judiciously—Jn illo plus curz,in hoc 
plus nature. The Greek was, of all speakers, the one 


who most carefully prepared each sentence; showing | 


himself as selulons in the collocation of his words as in 
the selection. His composition, accordingly, is a model 
of the most artificial workmanship; yet of an art so 
happy in its results that itself is wholly concealed. The 


Englishman was negligent, careless, slovenly beyond | 


* Lord Chatham. 
No. 26.—prarr 11.—1539. 


most speakers ; even his most brilliant passages were the 

inspirations of the moment; and he frequently spoke for | 
half an hour at a time, sometimes delivered whole 
speeches, without being fluent for five minutes, or, ex- 
cepting in a few sound and sensible remarks which were 
interspersed, rewarding the hearer with a single redeem- 
ing passage. Indeed, to the last, he never possessed, un- 
less when much animated, any great fluency; and pro- 
bably despised it, as he well might, if he only regarded 
its effects in making men neglect more essential qualities, 
—when the curse of being fluent speakers, and nothing 
else, has fallen on them and on their audience. Neverthe- 
less, that fluency—the being able easily to express his 





The one frequently was digres- | J 


thoughts in correct words—is as essential to a speaker 
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| as drawing toa painter. This we cannot doubt any more 


| than we can refuse our assent to the proposition, that | 


though merely giving pleasure is no part of an orator’s 


| duty, yet he has no vocation to give his audience pain; | 


which any one must feel who listens to a speaker deli- 
vering himself with difficulty and hesitation. 


familiar to Mr. Fox. 


| the momentary excitement, which often carried him on 
in speaking, had little or no play. One of his worst 
| speeches, if not his worst, is that upon Francis, Duke of 
Bedford ; and it is known to be almost the only one he 
had ever much prepared, and the only one he ever cor- 
rected for the press. His “ History,” too, shows the 
| same want of expertness in composition. ‘The style is 
pure and correct ; but cold and lifeless ; it is even some- 
what abrupt and discontinuous; so little does it flow 
| naturally or with ease. Yet, when writing letters with- 
out any effort, no one expressed himself more happily or 


which he only partook when the society was small and 
intimate, he was a model of every excellence, whether 


| and playful betimes, never ill-natured for a moment ;— 
above all, never afraid of an argument, as so many emi 


discussion on all subjects, perhaps without much regard 
to their relative importance; as if reasoning were his 
natural element, in which his great faculties moved the 
most freely. An admirable judge, but himself addicted 
to reasoning upon general principles. the late Mr. Du- 
mont, used to express his surprise at the love of minule 
discussion, of argumentation upon trifling subjects, which 
this great man often showed. But the cause was clear ; 
argument he must have; and as his studies, except upon 
historical and classical points, had been extremely con- 
fined, when matters of a political or critical cast were not 
on the carpet, he took whatever ordinary matter came 
uppermost, and made it the subject of discussion. 
this circumstance may be added his playful good nature ; 
which partook, as Mr. Gibbon observed, of the simplicity 
of a child; making him little fastidious and easily in- 
terested and amused. 

Having premised all these qualifications, it must now 
be added, that Mr. Fox’s eloquence was of a kind which, 
to comprehend, you must have heard himself. When 
he got fairly into his subject, was heartily warmed with 
it, he poured forth words and periods of fire that smote 
| you, and deprived you of all power to reflect and rescue 
yourself, while he went on to seize the faculties of the 
listener, and carry them captive along with him whither- 
soever he might please to rush. It is ridiculous to doubt 
that he was a far closer reasoner, a much more argumen- 
tative speaker, than Demosthenes; as much more so as 
“ox had 


Demosthenes would perhaps have been than Fo 
he lived in our times, and had to address an English 
house of commons. For it is the kindred mistake of 
those who fancy that the two were like each other, to 
imagine that the Grecian’s orations are long cha ‘ 
William Grant's 


ins of 


ments, or 


ratiocination, like Sir argu 
Eucelid’s demonstrations. { 
ey abound in ex- 


they are full of impressive ilJusions ; tl 
positions of the adversary’s inconsistency ; they are load- 
bitter invective; they never lose sight of the 
and they never quit hold of the hearer, by the 
! 
! 


with 
subject; 


ed 


| Slriking appeais they make to his strongest feelings and 
to th 


and immediate sense of inconsistency, they 


his favourite recollections: e heart, or to the quick 
iro always 


addressed, and find their way thither by the shortest and 


with more graceful facility; and in conversation, of | 


The practice of composition seems never to have been | 
His speeches show this; perhaps | 
his writings still more; because there, the auimation of | 


| 
| 


solid or gay, plain or refined—full of information, witty | 


| 


nent men are wont to be; but, on the contrary, court’ g | 


T'o | 


TT og j \ : 
hey are close to the point; | 


| surest road; but to the head, to the calm and sober judg- | 
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ment, as pieces of argu entation, they assuredly are not | Much of their difficulty comes also from thi 
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addressed. But Mr. Fox, ashe went along, and exposed 
absurdity, and made inconsistent arguments clash, and 
laid bare shuffling or hyprocrisy, and showered down 
upon meanness, or upon cruelty, or upon oppression, a 
pitiless storm of the most fierce invective, was ever forg- 
ing also the long, and compacted, and massive chain of 
pure demonstration. 


agp Nor F 
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(Od. @.) 


There was no weapon of argument which this great 
orator more happily or more frequently wielded than wit, 
—the wit which exposes to ridicule the absurdity or in- 
consistency of an adverse argument. It has been said of 
him, we believe by Mr. Frere,* that he was the wittiest 
speaker of his times; and they were the times of Sheridan 
and of Windham. This was Mr. Canning’s opinion, 
and it was also Mr. Pitt’s, There was nothing more 
awful in Mr. Pitt’s sarcasm, nothing so vexatious in Mr. 
Canning’s light and galling raillery, as the battering and 
piercing wit with which Mr. Fox so often interrupted, 
but always supported, the heavy artillery of his argumen- 
tative declamation. 


« Nonne fuit satius, tristes Amaryllidis iras, 
Atque superba pati fastidia ? Nonne, Menalcan?” 


In debate he had that ready discernment of an adver- 
sary’s weakness, and the advantage to be taken of it, 
which is, in the war of words, what the coup d'eil of a 
practised general is in the field. He was ever best in 
reply: his opening speeches were almost always unsuc- 
cessful; the one in 1805, upon the catholic question, was 
a great exception; and the previous meditation upon it, 
after having heard Lord Grenville’s able opening of the 
same question in the house of lords, gave him much 
he felt exceedingly nervous, to use the common 
It was a noble performance, instinct with 


anxiety : 
expression. 
sound principle ; full of broad and striking views of po- 
licy : abounding in magnanimous appeals to justice; and 
bold assertions of right; in one passage touching and 
pathetic,—the description of a catholic soldier’s feelings 
on reviewing some field where he had shared the dan- 
gers of the fight, yet repined to think that he could never 
taste the glories of command. His greatest speeches 
were those in 1791, on the Russian armament, on parlia- 
mentary reform in 1797, and on the renewal of the war 
in 1803. ‘The last he himself preferred to all the others; 
and it had the disadvantage, if it be not however, in an- 


othe> sense, the advantage,t of coming after the finest 
speech, excepting that on the slave trade, ever delivered 
by his great antagonist. But there are passages in the 
earlier speeches,—particularly the fierce attack upon 


Lord Auckland in the Russian speech,—and the impres- 
sive and vehement summ iry of our failings and our mis- 
government the reform th, which it would be 
hard to match even in the speech of 1803. But for the 
inferiority of the subject, the speech upon the Westmin- 


in 


spec 


ster Scrutiny in 1784 might perhaps be justly placed at 
them all. The of 
question to the speaker himself; the thorough knowledge 


the head of interest the 


surpassing 





of all its details possessed by his audience, which made 
it sufficient to allude to matters and not to state them 33 
the undeniably strong grounds of attack which he had 
against his adversary; all conspire to make this great 
oration as animated and energetic throughout, as it is 
perfectly felicitous both in the choice of t pies al 1 the 
handling of them. A fortunate cry of Orde hich 
he early raised in the very exordium, by affirm that 
“far from expecting any il ence, | ld ce 
hope for bare justice from the tiot ive h I 
for dweiling on this topic, and pressing it home wiih ad 
ditional illustration ; till the redor | ws and 

ed bursts of extempora uU clamation alo ver- 
powered the audience, while they wholly bore wn all 
further interruption. <A similar effect is it en 
produced by Mr. (now Lord Plunket [rish ho 

* See Quarterly 0 ‘ ) 
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of commons, upon some one calling out take down his 
words. “Stop,” said this consummate orator, * and you 
shall have something more to take down ;”’ and then fol- 
lowed in a torrent, the most vehement and indignant 
description of the wrongs which his country had sustain- 
ed, and had still to endure. 

In most of the external qualities of oratory, Mr. Fox 
was certainly deficient, being of an unwieldy person, 
without any grace of action, with a voice of little com- 
pass, and which, when pressed in the vehemence of bis 
speech, became shrill almost to a cry or squeak; yet 
all this was absolutely forgotten in the moment when the 
torrent began to pour. Some of the under tones of his 
voice were peculiarly sweet: and there was even in 
the shrill and piercing sounds which he uttered when at 
the more exalted pitch, a power that thrilled the heart 
His pronunciation of our language was 
singularly beautiful, and his use of it pure and chaste to 
As he rejected, from the correctness of his 


of the hearer. 


severity. 
taste, all vicious ornam« nts, and was most sparing, In- 
deed, in the use of figures at all: so, in his choice of 
words, he justly shunned foreign idiom, or words borrow- 
ed, whether from the ancient or modern languages; and 
affected the pure Saxon tongue, the resources of which 
are unknown to so many who use it, both in writing and 
In speaking, 

If from the orator we turn to the man, we shall find 
much more to blame and to lament, whether his private 
character be regarded or his public; but for the defects 
of the former, there are excuses to be offered, almost suf- 
ficient to remove the censure, and leave the feeling of 
regret entire and alone. The foolish indulgence of a 
father, from whoin he inherited his talents certainly, but 
little princip!e, put bim, while yet a boy, in the posses- 
sion of pecuniary resources which cannot safely be trust- 
ed to more advanced stages of youth; and the dissipated 
habits of the times drew him, before the age of manhood, 
into the whirlpool of fashionable excess. In the compa- 
ratively correct age in which our lot is cast, it would be 
almost as upjust to apply our more severe standard to 
him and his associates, as it would have been for the 
Ludlows and Hutchinsons of the seventeenth century, 
in writing a history of the Roman empire, to denounce 
the immoralities of Julius Cesar. Nor let it be forgotten 
that the noble heart and sweet disposition of this great 
man passed unscathed through an ordeal which, in al- 
most every other instance, is found to deaden all the 
kindly and generous affections. A life of gambling, and 
intrigue, and faction, left the nature of Charles Fox as 
little tainted with selfishness or falsehood, and his heart 
as little hardened, as if he had lived and died in a 
farm-house; or rather as if he had not outlived his child- 
ish years, 

The historian of a character so attractive, the softer 
features of which present a rare contrast to the accus- 
tomed harshness of political men, is tempted to extend 
the same indulgence, and ascribe the errors of the states- 
man to the accidents of his position, or the less lofty tone 
of principle which distinguished the earlier period of his 
public life, while his principles of conduct were forming 
The great party, too, which fle so long 
led with matchless personal influence, would gladly catch 
at such a means of defence ; but as the very same mea- 
sure of justice or of mercy must be meted out to the 
public conduct of Mr. Pitt, his great rival, there would 
be little gain to party pride by that sacrifice of principle 
which could alone lead to such unworthy concessions. 
It is of most dangerous example, of most corrupting ten- 
dency, ever to let the faults of statesmen pass uncensured ; 
or to treat the errors or the crimes which involve the in- 


and ripening. 


terests of millions with the same indulgence towards 
human frailiy which we may, in the exercise of charity, 
show towards the more venial transgressions that only 
hurt an individual; most commonly only the wrong-doer 
himself. Of Mr. Fox it must be said, that whilst bis 
political principles were formed upon the true model of 
the whig :chool, and led him, when combined with his 
position as opposing the government’s warlike and op- 
pressive policy, to defend the liberty of America, and 
support the cause of peace both in that and the French 
war, yet he constantly modified these principles, accord- 
ing to his own situation and circumstances as a party 
chief; making the ambition of the man and the interest 
of his followers the governing rule of bis conduct. The 
charge is a grave one; but unhappily the facts fully bear 
itout. Because Lord Shelburne had gained the king's 
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never had pretended to be a follower of Mr. Fox, the lat- 
ter formed a coalition with Lord North, whose person 
and whose policy he bad spent his whole life in decry- 
| ing 5 whose misgovernment of America had been the 
| cause of nearly destroying the empire; and whose whole 
| principles were the very reverse of his own. The ground 
| taken by this coalition on which to subvert the govern- 
| ment of Lord Shelburne and Mr. Pitt, was, their having 
made a peace favourable to England beyond what could 


| have been expected, after the state to which Lord North’s | 


| maladministration had seduced her; their having, among 
| other things, given the new American states too large 
| concessions ; and their having made inadequate provision 
| for the security and indemnity of the American loyalists. 
| On such grounds they, Mr. Fox and Lord North, suc- 
| ceeded in overturning the ministry, and took their 
| places; which they held for a few months, when the 
| king dismissed them, amidst the all but universal joy of 
| the country ; men of all ranks, and parties, and sects, 
| joining in one feeling of disgust at the factious propensi- 
ties in which the unnatural alliance was begotten; and 
| apprehending from it, as Mr, Wilberforce remarked, “a 
| progeny stamped with the features of both parents, the 


violence of the one party, and the corruption of the other.” | 


This grand error raised the tories and Mr. Pitt to the 
| power which, during their long and undisturbed reign, 


they enjoyed, notwithstanding all the unparalleled dif- | 


ficulties of the times, and in spite of so many failures in 
| all the military enterprises of themselves and of their 
| foreign allies. The original quarrel with Mr, Pitt was 
an error proceeding from the same evil source. His 
early but mature talents had been amply displayed ; he 


country, partly from hereditary, partly from personal 


character was wholly untarnished; his principles were 
the same with those of the whigs; he had nobly fought 


| nistration. Yet no first-rate place could be found to offer 
him; although Mr, Fox had once and again declared a 
boundless admiration of his genius, and an unlimited con- 
fidence in his character. Lord John Cavendish, of an 
illustrious whig house by birth, but himself one of the 
most obscure of mankind, must needs be made chancel- 
lor of the exchequer; Mr. Pitt was the only son of Lord 
Chatham, and a man of vast talents, as well as spotless 
reputation, and he was thus not permitted, without a 


in serving their common country. How much misery 
and mischief might the world have been spared had the 


Cavendish, and made the union between him and the 
whigs perpetual! We shall presently see that an error 





from being so disastrous, was afterwards committed by 
Mr. Pitt himself. 
The interval between the American and the French 


the measures for restoring the Stadtholder’s authority in 
1787. His hearty admiration of the French revolution 
is well known; and it was wholly unqualified by any of 
the profound and sagacious forebodings of Mr. Burke, 
| excited by the distrust of vast and sudden changes among 


|a people wholly unprepared; and which seems never | 


| afterwards to have been diminished by the undoubted 
| fact of a minority having obtained the sway, and being 


compelled to make up, with the resources of terror, for | 
| the essential want of support among the people at large. | 
| The separation of his aristocratic supporters, and the | 


| unfortunate war to which it led, left him to struggle for 
| peace and the constitution, with a small but a steady 
| band of noble-minded associates ; and their warfare for 
| the rights of the people during the dismal period of alarm 
| which elapsed from 1793 to 1801, when the healing in- 
| fluence of the Addington government was applied to our 
| national wounds, cannot be too highly extolled. The 
whigs thus regained the confidence of the nation, which 
their coalition ten years before seemed to have forfeited 
| forever, ‘The new junction with the Grenville party in 
| 1804 was liable to none of the same objections; it was 
| founded on common principles; and it both honoured 
| its authors and served the state. But when, upon Mr. 
| Pitt’s death, Mr, Fox again became possessed of power, 

we find him widely different from the leader of a hope- 


had already gained an influence in parliament and the | 


qualities, second only to that of Mr, Fox; his private | 


with them the battle which destroyed the North admi- | 


sacrifice of personal honour, to be the ally of Mr. Fox, | 


Rockingham ministry preferred Mr. Pitt to Lord John | 


almost as great in itself, though in its consequences far | 


wars was passed by Mr. Fox in opposing whatever was | 
proposed by his antagonist; with the single exception of | 





ear, by an intrigue possibly, but then Lord Shelburne | less though high-principled opposition to the court of 


| George III. He consented to take office without making 
| any stipulation with the king on behalf of the catholics; 
| @ grave neglect which afterwards subverted the whig 
| government; and if it be said that this sacrifice was 

made to obtain the greater object of peace with France, 

then it must be added that he was slack indeed in his 
| pursuit of that great object. He allowed the odious in- 
| come tax to be nearly doubled, after being driven, one 
| by one, from the taxes proposed; and proposed on the 

very worst principles ever dreamed of by financiers. He 
| defended the unprincipled arrangement for making the 
| lord chief justice of England a politician, by placing him 
| in the cabinet. He joined as heartily as any one in the fer. 
vour of loyal enthusiasm for the Hanoverian possessions 
of the crown. On one great subject his sense of right, 
| no less than his warm and humane feelings, kept him 
| invariadly true to the great principles of justice as well 
| as policy. His attachment was unceasing, and his ser- 
| vices invaluable to the abolition of the slave trade, which 
| his last accession to office certainly accelerated by several 
| 





years. For this, and for his support of Lord Erskine in 
his amendment of the law of libel, the lasting gratitude 
of his country and of mankind is due; and to the 
memory of so great and so amiable a man it is a tribute 
which will for ever be cheerfully paid. But to appreciate 
the gratitude which his country owes him, we must look 
not to his ministerial life; we must recur to his truly 
| glorious career as leader of the patriot band which, during 
the almost hopeless struggle from 1793 to 1801 upheld 
| the cause of afflicted freedom. If to the genius and the 
| courage of Erskine we may justly be said to owe the 
escape from proscription and from arbitrary power, 
Fox stands next to him as the preserver of that sacred 
fire of liberty which they saved to blaze forth in happier 
times. Nor could even Erskine have triumphed as he 
| did, had not the party which Fox so nobly led perse- 
| vered in maintaining the sacred warfare, and in rallying 
round them whatever was left of the old English spirit 
to resist oppression. 


ee 


MR. PITT. 


tion were as different from his own as could well be 
| imagined. It was not merely disparity of years by which 
| they were distinguished; all the hereditary prejudices 
under which the one appeared before the country were 
| as unfavourable, as the prepossessions derived from his 
| father’s character aud renown were auspicious to the 
entrance of the other upon the theatre of public affairs. 
| The grief, indeed, was yet recent which the people had 
felt for the loss of Lord Chatham’s genius, so proudly 
towering above all party views and personal ties, so en- 
tirely devoted to the cause of his principles and his pa- 
triotism—when his son appeared to take his station, and 
| contest the first rank in the popular affections with the 
son of him whose policy and parts had been sunk into 
obscurity by the superior lustre of his adversary’s capa- 
city and virtues. But the young statesman’s own talents 
and conduct made good the claim which his birth an- 
nounced, At an age when others are but entering upon 
the study of state affairs and the practice of debating, 
he came forth a mature politician, a finished orator— 
even, as if by inspiration, an accomplished debater. His 
| knowledge, too, was not confined to the study of the 
classics, though with these he was familiarly conversant; 
the more severe pursuits of Cambridge had imparted to 
him some acquaintance with the stricter sciences which 
have had their home upon the banks of the Grama since 
Newton made them his abode; and with political phi- 
losophy he was more familiar than most Englishmen of 
his own age. Having prepared himself, too, for being 
called to the bar, and both attended on courts of justice 
and frequented the western circuit, he had more know- 
ledge and habits of business than can fall to the share 
of our young patricians—the material out of which 
British statesmen are for the most part fashioned by an 
attendance upon debates in parliament, and a study of 
newspapers in the clubs. Happy had he not too soon 
removed into office from the prosecution of studies which 
his rapid success broke off never to be resumed! For 
the leading defect of bis life, which is seen through all 
his measures, and which not even his great capacity and 
intense industry could supply, was an ignorance of the 


| The circumstances of his celebrated antagonist’s situa- 
| 
| 
| 
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principles upon which large measures are to be framed, 
and nations to be at once guided and improved. 


the mercy of every one who had a claim to prefer, a 
grievance to complain of, or a nostrum to prepound ; 


As | 


soon as he entered upon official duties, his time was at | 


nor could the hours of which the day consists suffice at | 


once to give all these their audience; to transact the 
routine business of his station ; to direct or to counteract 
the intrigues of party; and, at the same time, to learn 
all that his sudden transplanting from the study to the 
cabinet, and from the bar to the senate, had of necessity 
left unlearned. 

From hence, and from the temptation always afforded 
in times of difficulty to avoid as much as possible all 
unnecessary embarrassments and all risks not forced 
upon him, arose the peculiarity which marks his story, 
and marks it in a way not less hurtful to his own re. 
nown, through after ages, than unfortunate for his coun- 
try. With more power than any minister ever pos- 
sessed—with an opposition which rather was a help 
than a hindrance to him during the greater part of his 
rule—with a friendly court, an obsequious parliament, a 
confiding people—he held the supreme place in the pub- 
lic councils for twenty years, and, excepting the union 
with Ireland, which was forced upon hiin by a rebellion, 
and which was both corruptly and imperfectly carried, 
so as to produce the smallest possible benefit to either 
country, he has not left a single measure behind him for 
which the community, whose destinies he long 
swayed, has any reason to respect his memory ; while, 
by want of firmness, he was the cause of an impolicy 
and extravagance, the effects of which are yet felt, and | 
will oppress us beyond the life of the youngest now alive. 

It is assuredly not to Mr. Pitt’s sinking-fund that we 
allude, as showing his defective political resources; that 
scheme, now exploded, after being gradually given up 
by all adepts in the science of finance, was fur many 
years their favourite; nor can he in this particular be 
so justly charged, as he well may in all the rest of his 
measures, with never having gone before his age, and | 
not always being upon a level with the wisdom of his | 
own times. Yet may it be confessed that, his financial 
administration being the main feature in his official his- | 
tory, all his other plans are allowed to have been failures | 
at the time; and this, the only exception, began to be | 
questioned before his decease’ and has Jong been aban- | 
doned.* Neither should we visit harshly the entire 
change of his opinions upon the great question of re- 
form; albeit the question with which his claims to pub- 
lic favour commenced, and on his support of which his | 
early popularity and power were almost wholly grounded. 
But the force, .it must be admitted, of the defence urged 
for his conversion, that the alarms raised in the most 
reflecting minds by the French revolution, and its cog- 
nate excitement among ourselves, justified a reconside- 
ration of the opinions originally entertained upon our 
parliamentary system, and might indace an honest alte- 
ration of them. That any such considerations could | 
never justify him in lending himself to the persecution | 
of his former associates in that cause, may be peremp- | 
torily denied ; and in aid of this denial, it may be asked, | 
what would have been said of Mr. Wilberforce, and the 
other abolitionists, had they, on account of some dreadful | 
desolation of our colonies by negro insurrection, suddenly 
joined in proscribing and persecuting all who, after they 
themselves had left the cause, should continue to devote | 
their efforts to its promotion? But the main charge 
against Mr. Pitt is his having suffered himself to be led 
away by the alarms of the court, and the zeal of his new | 
allies, the Borke and Windham party, from the ardent 
love of peace which he professed and undoubtedly felt, 
to the eager support of the war against France, which | 
might well have been avoided had he but stood firm. | 
The deplorable consequences of this change in his con- 
duct are too well known: they are still too sensibly felt. | 
But are the motives of it wholly free from suspicion ? 
Cui bono? was the question put by the Roman lawyer 
when the person really guilty of any act was sought for. | 
A similar question may often be put, without any want | 
of charity, when we are in quest of the motives which | 
prompted a doubtful or suspicious course of action, | 
proved by experience to have been disastrous to the 


so 


| 





* It was Dr. Price’s plan; and he complained that of | 
the three schemes proposed by him, Mr. Pitt had select- | 
ed the worst. 


3 


| formed of his belligerent admiaist 


world. ‘That, as the chief of a party, Mr. Pitt was in- 


calculably a gainer by the event which, for a while, well 
nigh annihilated the opposition to his ministry, and left 
that opposition crippled as long as the war lasted, no 
man can doubt. ‘That independent of its breaking up 
the whig party, the war gave their antagonist a constant 
lever wherewithal to move at will both parliament and 
people, as long as the sinews of war could be obtained 
from the resources of the country, is at least as unques- 
tionable a fact 

His conduct of the war betrayed no extent of views, 
no commanding notions of policy. Any thing more 
commonplace can hardly be imagined. ‘To form one 
coalition after another in Germany, and subsidise them 
with millions of free gift, or aid with profuse loans, until 


all the powers in our pay were defeated in succession, | 


and most of them either destroyed or converted into 
allies of the enemy—such were all the resources of his 
diplomatic policy. To shun any effectual conflict with 
the enemy, while he wasted our military force in petty 
expeditions ; to occupy forts, and capture colonies, which, 
if France prevailed in Europe, were useless acquisitions, 
only increasing the amount of the slave trade, and carry- 
ing abroad our own capital, and which, if France were 
beaten in Europe, would all of themselves fall into our 
bands—such was the whole scheme of his warlike policy. 
The operations of our navy, which were undertaken as 
a matter of course, and would have beea performed, and 
must have led to our brilliant maritime successes, who- 
ever was the minister, nay, whether or not there was 
any minister at all, may be added to the account; but 
can have little or no influence upon the estimate to be 
ition. When, after 
a most culpable refusal to treat with Napoleon in 1800, 
grounded on the puerile hope of the newly-gotten con- 
sular power being soon overthrown, he found it impos- 
sible any longer to continue the ruinous expenditure of 
the war, he retired, placing in his office his puppet, with 


| whom he quarreled for refusing to retire when he was 


bidden. But the ostensible ground of his resignation 
was the king’s bigoted refusal to emancipate the Irish 
catholics. Nothing could have more redounded to his 
glory than this. But he resumed office in 1804, refused 
to make any stipulation for those same catholics, and 
always opposed those who urged their claims, on the 
utterly unconstitutional ground of the king’s personal 
prejudices; a ground quite as solid for yielding to that 
monarch in 1801, as for not urging him in 1804. It 
was quite as discreditable to him that, on the same occa- 
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sion, after pressing Mr. Fox upon George III. as an ac- | 


cession of strength necessary for well carrying on the 
war, he agreed to take office without any such accession, 
rather than thwart the personal antipathy, the capricious, 
the despicable antipathy of that narrow-minded and vin- 
dictive prince against the most illustrious of his subjects.* 

These are heavy charges; but we fear the worst re- 


mains to be urged against the conduct of this eminent : 


person. No man felt more strongly on the subject of 
the African slave trade than he; and all who heard him 
are agreed that his speeches against it were the finest of 
his noble orations. Yet did he continue for eighteen 
years of his life, suffering every one of his colleagues, 
nay, of his mere underlings in office, to vote against the 
question of abolition, if they thought fit; men, the least 
inconsiderable of whom durst no more have thwarted 
him upon any of the more trifling measures of his go- 
vernment, than they durst have thrust their heads into 
the fire. Even the foreign slave trade, and the traffic 
which bis war policy had trebled by the captured ene- 


* It is a singular instance of the great effects of trivial 
circumstances, that the following anecdote has been pre- 
served:—During the co-operation of all parties against 
Mr. Addington’s government in the spring of 1804, Mr. 
Pitt end Mr. C. Long were one night passing the door 
of Brooks’ club-house, on their way from the house of 


| commons, when Mr. Pitt, who had not been there since 


the coalition of 1784, said he had a great mitd to go in 
and sup. His wary friend said, “I think you had better 
not,” and turned aside the well-conceived intention. 
When we reflect on the high favour Mr. Pitt then was 
in with the whigs, and consider the nature of Mr. Fox 
as well as his own, we can have little doubt of the cor- 
dial friendship which such a night would have cemented, 
and that the union of the two parties would have been 


| complete, 


403 


) grow and prosper under the 


my’s colonies, he suffered t« 


fostering influence of British capital; and after letting 
years and years glide away, and hundreds of thousands 


be torn from their own country, and carried to perpetual 
misery in ours, while one stroke of his pen could, at any 
for be could 


months before his death, the 


moment, have stopped it ever, only be 


brought to issue, a few 
order in council which at length destroyed the pestilence. 
This is by far the gravest charge to which Mr. Pitt’s 
memory is exposed. 

If from 
trast is indeed marvellous. 


the statesman we turn to the orator, the con- 


He is to be placed, without 





any doubt, in the highest class. With a sparing use of 
ornament, hardly indulging more in figures, or even 
in figurative expression, than the most severe examples 
of ancient chasteness allowed—with little variety of 


style, hardly any of the graces of manner—he no sooner 
than 
attention fixed and unflagging till it pleased him to | 


ed away every hearer, and kept the 


tit 


rose he car: 


go; and then 


«So charming left his voice, that we, awhile, 
Still thought him speaking, still stood fixed to hear.” 


This magical effect was produced by his unbroken flow, 








which never for a moment left the hearer in pain or 
doubt, and yet was not the mean fluency of mere relax- 
ation, requiring no effort of the speaker, but imposing 
on the listener a heavy task; by his lucid arrangement, 
which made all parts of the most complicated subject 
quit their entanglement, and fall each int + place 

the clearness of his statements, which presented at once 
a picture to the mind ; forcible appea ) strict 
reason and strong feeling, which formed the great staple 
of the discourse; by the majesty of the diction ; y the 


depth and fulness of the most sonorous voice, and the 
unbending dignity of the manner, which ever reminded 
us that we were in the presence of more than an advo- 
cate or debater, that there stood before us a ruler of the 
people. Such were the effects invariably of this singu 
lar eloquence ; and they were as certainly produced on 
ordinary occasions, as in those grander displays when 
ol in 

! 


vehement invective against some individual, 


he rose to the height some great argument; or 
dulged in 
and variegated his speech with that sarcasm of which 
he was so great, and indeed so little sparing a master ; 
although even here all was uniform and consistent; nor 
did any thing, in any mood of mind, ever drop from him 
that was unsuited to the majestic frame of the whole, 
or could disturb the serenity of the full and copious flood 
that rolled along. 

But if such was the unfailing impression at first pro- 
duced, and which, for a season absorbing the faculties, 
precluded all criticism; upon reflection, faults and im- 
perfections certainly were disclosed, There prevailed a 
monotony in the matter as well as in the manner; and 
even the delightful voice which so Jong prevented this 
from being felt, was itself almost without any variety of 
as 


tone. All things were said nearly in the same way ; 


if by some curious machine periods were rounded and 
flung off; as if, in like moulds, though of different sizes, 
His compositi yn 


his 


ideas were shaped and brought out. 
was correct enough, but not peculiarly solicitous ; 
English was sufficiently pure without being at all racy, 
or various, or brilliant; his style vas by Mr. Windham, 
called “a state paper style,” 
dignity and poverty; and the same nice observer, refer- 


in allusion to its combined 


ring to the eminently skilful way in which he balanced 
his phrases, sailed near the wind, and see ned to disclose 
much whilst he kept the greater part of his meaning to 
‘verily believed Mr. Pitt could 
His declamation was 
lothing the argument, as 


himself, declared that he 
speak a king’s speech off-hand.’ 
admirable, mingling with and « 
to be- good for any thing it always must; an ! no more 
separable from the reasoning than the heat is from the 


metal in a stream of lava. Yet, with all this excellence, 


the last effect of the highest eloquence was for the most 
part w we seldom forgot the speaker, or lost the 
artist in the work. he seemed 

uld move 


anting ; 
He was earnest enough; 
} 


I as he wt 


he was moved himself 
him, and forg 
and while thrilled with the 


guite sincere ; 
us; we even went along with t ourselves ; 
but we hardly forgot Aim ; 
glow which his burning words diffused, or transfixed with 
wonder at so marvellous a display of skill, we yet felt 
that it was admiration of a consummate artist which 


filled us, and that after all we were present at an exhibi- 
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upon a wonderful performer, indeed, but 
still a performer. 

We have ventured to name the greatest displays of 
Mr. Fcx’s oratory; and it is fit we should attempt as 
much by his illustrious rival’s. The speech on the war 
in 1803, which, by an accident that befell the gallery, was 
never reported, is generally supposed to have excelled all 
his other performances in vehement and spirit-stirring 
declamation ; and this may be the more easily believed 
when we know that Mr. Fox, in his reply, said, « The 
vrators of antiquity would have admired, probably would 
have envied it.” The last half hour is described as hav- 
ing been one unbroken torrent of the most majestic de- 
clamation. Of those which are in any degree preserved, 
(though it must be remarked that the characteristics now 
given of his eloquence show how much of it was sure 
to escape even the fullest transcript that could be given 
of the words,) the finest in all probability is that upon 
the peace of 1783, and the coalition, when he closed 
his magnificent peroration by that noble yet simple 
figure, * And if this inauspicious union be not already 
consummated, in the name of my country I forbid the 
bans.” But all authorities agree in placing his speech 
on the slave trade, in 1791, before any other effort of bis 
genius; because it combined, with the most impassioned 
declamation, the deepest pathos, the most lively imagina- 
tion, and the closest reasoning. We have it from a 
friend of his own, who sat beside him on this memorable 
oocasion, that its effects on Mr. Fox were manifest during 
the whole period of the delivery, while Mr. Sheridan ex- 
pressed his feelings in the most hearty and even pas- 
sionate terms; and we have it from Mr. Windham that 
he walked home lost in amazement at the compass, till 
then unknown to him, of human eloquence. It is from 
the former source of information that we derive the sin- 
gular fact of the orator’s health at the time being such 
as to require his retirement immediately before he rose, 
in order to take a medicine required for allaying the vio- 
lent irritation of his stomach. 

Let it, however, be added, that he was from the first 
a finished debater, although certainly practice and the 
habit of command had given him more perfect quickness 
in perceiving an advantage and availing himself of an 
opening, as it were, in the adverse battle, with the skill 
and the rapidiiy \‘herewith our Wellington, in an in- 
stant perceiving the columns of Marmont somewhat too 
widely separated, executed the movement that gave him 
the victory of Salamanca. So did Mr, Pitt overthrow 
his great antagonist on the regency, and in some other 
conflicts. It may be further observed, that never was 
any kind of eloquence, or any cast of talents more per- 
fectly suited to the position of leading the government 
forces, keeping up the spirits of his followers under dis- 


tion; gazing 


aster, encouraging them to stand a galling adverse fire, 
above all, presenting them and the friendly though neu- 
tral portion of the audience, with reasons or with plau- 
sible pretexts for giving the government that support 
desired to give, and the other had no 
disposition to withhold. The effects which bis calm and 
dignified, yet earnest manner produced on these classes, 
and the impression which it left on their minds, have 
been adinirably portrayed by one of the most able among 


his well-chosen words this imperfect 


which the one class 


them, and with 
sketch of so great a subject may be closed :—*“ Every 
part of his speaking, in sentimett, in language, and in 
delivery, evidently bore the stamp of his character. All 
communicated a definite and varied apprehension of the 
qualities of strenuousness without bustle, unlaboured in- 
tre pidity, 

Nothing that we have yet said of this extraordinary 


person has touched upon his private character, unless so 


and severe gre itness,’’* 


far as the graver faults of the politician must ever border 
upon the vices or the fraikies of the man. But it must 
be admitted, what even his enemies were willing to con- 
fess, that in his failings, or in his delinquencies, there 
was nothing mean, paltry, or low. His failings were as- 
cribed to love of power and of glory; and pride was the 
harshest feature that distigured him to the public eye. 
We doubt if this can all be said with perfect justice ; 
still more that if it could, any satisfactory defence would 
thus be made. The ambition cannot be pronounced 
very lofty which showed that place, mere high station, 


* Quarterly Review, August, 1810.—Supposed to be 
by Mr. J. H. Frere, but avowedly by an intimate per- 
sonal friend. 
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| was so dear to it as to be sought without regard to its 
| just concomitant, power, and clung by after being stripped 
of this, the only attribute that can recommend it to noble 
minds. Yet he well described his office as “ the pride 
of his heart and the pleasure of his life,’ when boasting 
that he had sacrificed it to his engagements with Ireland 
at the union; and then, within a very short period, he 
proved that the pleasure and the pride were far too dear- 
ly loved to let him think of that tie when he again 
grasped them, wholly crippled, and deprived of all power 
| to carry a single measure of importance. Nor can any 
| thirst for power itself, any ambition, be. it of the most 
exalted kind, ever justify the measures which he con- 
trived for putting to death those former coadjutors of his 
own, whose leading object was reform; even if they 
had overstepped the bounds of law, in the pursuit of 
their common purpose. His conduct on the slave trade 
falls within the same view, and leaves a dark shade rest- 
ing upon his reputation as a man—a shade which, God 
be praised, few would take to be the first of orators and 
greatest of ministers. 
In private life he was singularly amiable; his spirits 
| were naturally buoyant and even playful: his affections 
warm; his veracity scrupulously exact; his integrity 
wholly without a stain; and although he was from his 
situation cut off from most of the relations of domestic 
| life, as a son and brother he was perfect, and no man 
| was more fondly beloved or more sincerely mourned by 
| his friends.* 
| It was a circumstance broadly distinguishing the par- 
| liamentary position of the two great leaders whom we 
have been surveying, that while the one had to fight the 
| whule battle of his government for many years, the first 
|and most arduous of his life, if not single-handed, yet 
| but with one coadjutor of any power, the other was sur- 
| rounded by “troops of friends,” any one of whom might 
| well have borne the foremost part. Against such men 
jas Burke, Windham, Sheridan, North, Erskine, Lee, 
| Barré,—Mr. Pitt could only set Mr. Dundas; and it is 
| certainly the most astonishing part of his history, that 
| against such a phalanx, backed by the majority of the 
| commons, he could struggle all through the first session 
| of his administration. Indeed, had it not been for the 
| support which he received both from the court and the 
lords, and from the people, who were justly offended with 
| the unnatural coalition of his adversaries, this session 
| would not only have been marvellous but impossible. 


—— 
LORD CHATHAM. 
} 


There is hardly any man in modern times, with the 

| exception, perhaps, of Lord Somers, who fills so large a 
| space in our history, and of whom we know so little, as 
| Lord Chatham; and yet he is the person to whom every 
/one would at once point, if desired to name the most 
| successful statesman and most brilliant orator that this 
|country ever produced. Of Lord Somers, indeed, we 
can scarcely be said to know any thing at all. ‘That he 
was a person of unimpeachable integrity, a judge of great 
capacity and learning, a firm friend of liberty, but a cau- 
tious and safe counsellor in most difficult emergencies, 
| all are ready to acknowledge. But the authority which 
he possessed among his contemporaries, the influence 
| which his sound and practical wisdom exercised over 
| their proceedings, the services which he was thus enabled 
to render in steering the constitution safe through the 
| most trying times, and saving us from arbitrary power 
| without paying the price of vur liberties in anarchy and 
| bloodshed,—nay, conducting the whole proceeding of a 
revolution with all the deliberation, and almost in the 
forms, of an ordinary legal proceeding ; have surrounded 
his name with a mild yet imperishable glory, which, in 


* The story told of his refusing to marry Mademoi- 
selle Necker, (afterwards Madame de Staél,) when the 
match was proposed by the father, rests upon a true 
foundation ; but the form of the answer, “ That he was 
already married to his country,” has, unless it was a jest, 
which is very possible, no more foundation than the dra- 
matic exit described by Mr. Rose in the house of com- 
mons, when he stated “ Oh, my country,” to have’ been 
his last words—though it is certain, that for many hours 
he only uttered incoherent sentences. Such things were 
too theatrical for so great a man, and of too vulgar a 
cast for so consummate a performer, had he stooped to 
play a part in such circumstances, 











| the contrast of our dark ignorance respecting all the par- 
ticulars and details of his life, gives the figure something 
altogether mysterious and ideal. It is now unfortunately 
too late, by supplying this information, to fill up the out- 
line which the meager records of his times have left us, 
But it is singular how much of Lord Chatham, who 
flourished within the memory of the present generation, 
still rests upon vague tradition. Asa statesman, indeed, 
he is known to us by the events which history has re- 
corded to have happened under his administration. Yet 
even of his share in bringing these about, little has been 
preserved of detail. So, fragments of his speeches have 
been handed down to us, but these bear so very small a 
proportion to the prodigious fame which his eloquence 
has left behind it, that far more is manifestly lost than 
has reached us; while of his written compositions but a 
few letters have hitherto been given to the world. 

The imperfect state of parliamentary reporting is the 
great cause of this blank. From the time of his entering 
the house of commons to that of his quitting it, the privi- 
leges of parliament almost wholly precluded the possibility 
of regular and full accounts of debates being communi- 
cated to the public. At one period they were given 
under feigned names, as if held in the senate of Rome by 
the ancient orators and statesmen ; at another they were 
conveyed under the initials only of the names borne by 
the real speakers. Even when, somewhat later, these 
disguises were thrown aside, the speeches were composed 
by persons who had not been present at the debates, but 
gleaned a few heads of each speaker’s topics from some 
one who had heard him; and the fullest and most au- 
thentic of all those accounts are merely the meager outline 
of the subjects touched upon, preserved in the diaries of 
correspondence of some contemporary politicians, and 
presenting not even ab approximation to the execution of 
the orators. Thus many of Lord Chatham’s earlier 
speeches in the house of commons, as now preserved, 
were avowedly the composition of Dr. Johnson, whose 
measured style, formed periods, balanced antitheses, and 
total want of pure racy English, betray their author at 
every line, while each debater is made to speak exactly 
in the same manner. For some years after he ceased to 
report, or rather to manufacture, that is, from 1751 
downwards, a Dr. Gordon furnished the newspapers with 
reports, consisting of much more accurate accounts of 
what had passed in debate, but without pretending to 
give more than the mere substance of the several speeches, 
The debates upon the American stamp act, in 1764, are 
the first that can be said to have been preserved at all, 
through the happy accident of Lord Charlemont, assisted 
by Sir Robert Deane, taking an extraordinary interest in 
the subject as bearing upon the grievances of Ireland; 
and accordingly they have handed down to us some 
notes, from internal evidence plainly authentic, of Lord 
Chatham’s celebrated speeches upon that question. A 
few remains of his great displays in the house of lords 
have, in like manner, been preserved, chiefly in the two 
speeches reported by Mr. Hugh Boyd; the second of 
which, the most celebrated of all, upon the employment 
of the Indians in the American war, there is reason to 
believe was revised and corrected by Lord Chatham him- 
self; and if so, it was certainly the only one that ever 
underwent his revision. If any one will only compare 
the extreme slenderness of these grounds upon which to 
estimate a speaker’s claim to renown, or to judge of the 
characteristics of his eloquence, with the ample means 
which we have of studying the merits of almost all the 
ancient orators, and examining their distinguishing quali- 
ties, he will be sensible how much any idea which we 
can form of Lord Chatham’s oratory must rest upon tra- 
dition, that is, upon the accounts left by contemporary 
writers of its effects; and how little we are enabled to 
judge for ourselves by examining the specimens that 
remain of his composition. [It seems little short of pre- 
sumption, after this statement, to attempt including his 
character as an orator in the sketch which may be given 
of this great man. But the testimony of contemporaries 
may so far be helped by what remains of the oratory 
itself, as to make some faint conceptions attainable of 
that eloquence which, for effect at least, has surpassed 
any known in modern times. 

The first place among the great qualities which dis- 
tinguished Lord Chatham, is unquestionably due to firm- 
ness of purpose, resolute determination in the pursuit of 
his objects. This was the characteristic of the younger 
Brutus, as he said, who had spared his life to fall by his 
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extremely apt to exist in excess, it must be admitted to 
be the foundation of all true greatness of character. 
Every thing, however, depends upon the endowments in 
company of which it is found; and in Lord Chatham 
these were of a very high order. The quickness with 
which he could ascertain his object, and discover his road 
to it, was fully commensurate with his perseverance and 
his boldness in pursuing it; the firmness of grasp with 
which he held his advantage was fully equaled by the 
rapidity of the glance with which he discovered it, Add 
to this, a mind eminently fertile in resources ; a courage 
which nothing could daunt in the choice of his means ; a 
resolution equally indomitable in their application; a 
genius, in short, original and daring, which bounded 
over the petty obstacles raised by ordinary men—their 
squeamishness, and their precedents, and their forms, and 
their regularities—and forced away its path through the 
entanglements of this base undergrowth to the worthy 
object ever in view, the prosperity and the renown of his 
country. Far superior to the paltry objects of a grovel- 
ing ambition, and regardless alike of party and of perso- 
nal considerations, he constantly set before his eyes the 
highest duty of a public man, to further the interests of 
his species. In pursuing his course towards that goal, he 
disregarded alike the frowns of powers and the gales of 
popular applause, exposed himself undaunted to the ven- 
geance of the court, while he battled against its corrup- 
tions, and confronted, unappalled, the rudest shocks of 
public indignation, while he resisted the dictates of per- 
nicious agitators, and could conscientiously exc!aim, 
with an illustrious statesman of antiquity, “ Ego hoc 
animo semper fui ut invidiam virtute partam, gloriam non 
invidiam putarem!” 

Nothing could be more entangled than the foreign 
policy of this country at the time when he undertook the 
supreme direction of her affairs: nothing could be more 
disastrous than the aspect of her fortunes in every quarter 
of the globe. With a single ally in Europe, the King of 
Prussia, and him beset by a combination of all the con- 
tinental powers in unnatural union to effect his destruc- 
tion; with an army of insignificant amount, and com- 
manded by men only desirous of grasping at the emolu- 
ments, without doing the duties or incurring the risks of 
their profession; with a navy that could hardly keep the 
sea, and whose chiefs vied with their comrades on shore 
in earning the character given them by the new minister, 
—of being utterly unfit to be trusted in any enterprise 
accompanied with the least appearance of danger ; with 
a generally prevailing dislike of both services, which at 
once repressed all desire of joining either, and damped 
all public spirit in the country, by extinguishing all hope 
of success, and even all love of glory—it was hardly pos- 
sible for a nation to be placed in circumstances more in- 
auspicious to military exertions; and yet war raged in 
every quarter of the world where our dominion extended, 
while the territories of our only ally, as well as those of 
our own sovereign in Germany, were invaded by France, 
and her forces by sea and land menaced our shores, In 
the distant possessions of the crown the same want of 
enterprise and of spirit prevailed. Armies in the West 
were paralysed by the inaction of a captain who would 
hardly take pains of writing a despatch to chronicle the 
nonentity of his operations; and in the East, while 
frightful disasters were brought upen our settlements by 
Barbarian powers, the only military capacity that ap- 
peared in their defence was the accidental display of 
genius and valour by a merchant’s clerk, who thus raised 
himself to celebrity." In this forlorn state of affairs, which 
rendered it as impossible to think of peace, as hopeless 
to continue the yet inevitable war, the base and sordid 
views of politicians kept pace with the mean spirit of the 
military caste ; and parties were split or united, not upon 
any difference or agreement of public principle, but upon 
mere questions of patronage and of share in the public 
spoil, while all seemed ulike actuated by one only passion 
the thirst alternately of power and of gain. 

As soon as Mr. Pitt took the helm, the steadiness of 
the hand that held it was instantly felt in every motion 
of the vessel. There was no more of wavering counsels, 
of torpid inaction, of listless expectancy, of abject de- 
spondency. His firmness gave confidence, his spirit 
roused courage, his vigilance secured exertion, in every 
department under his sway. Each man, from the first 


* Mr. Clive, afterwards Lord Clive. 
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hand—Quicquid vult, id valde vult; and ‘although lord of the admiralty down to the most humble clerk in 


the victualling office—each soldier, from the commander- 


now felt assured that he was acting or was indolent 
under the eye of one who knew his duties and his means 
as well as his own, and who would very certainly make 
all defaulters, whether through misfeasance or through 
nonfeasance, accountable for whatever detriment the com- 
monwealth might sustain at their hands. Over his im- 
mediate coadjutors his influence swiftly obtained an 
ascendant which it ever after retained uninterrupted. 
Upon his first proposition for changing the conduct of 
the war, he stood single among his colleagues, and ten- 
dered his resignation should they persist in their dissent ; 
they at once succumbed, and from that hour ceased to 
have an opinion of their own upon any branch of the 
public affairs. Nay, so absolutely was he determined to 
have the control of those measures, of which he knew 
the responsibility rested upon him alone, that he insisted 
upon the first lord of the admiralty not having the cor- 
respondence of his own department; and no less eminent 
a naval character than Lord Anson, as well as his junior 
lords, was obliged to sign the naval orders issued by Mr. 
Pitt, while the writing was covered over from their eyes! 

The effects of this change in the whole management 
of the public business, and in all the plans of the govern- 
ment as well as in their execution, were speedily made 
manifest to the world. The German troops were sent 
home, and a well-regulated militia being established to 
defend the country, a large disposable force was distri- 
buted over the various positions whence the enemy might 
be annoyed. France, attacked, on some points, and 





feats, and instead of threatening England and her allies 
with invasion, had to defend herself against attack, suf- 


| ° . ° 
fering severely in several of her most important naval 


stations. No less than sixteen islands, and settlements, 
and fortresses of importance, were taken from her in 
America, and Asia, and Africa, including all her West 
Indian colonies, except St. Domingo, and all her settle- 
ments in the East. 
Canada was likewise conquered ; and the Havanna was 
taken from Spain. Besides this, the seas were swept 


colonies, and even our coasts. Meay general actions, 


decisive that had ever been fought by our navy. Thirty- 


forty-five sloops of war. So brilliant a course of unin- 
terrupted success had never, in modern times, attended 
the arms of any nation carrying on war with other states 








equal to it in civilisation, and nearly a match in power. 
But it is a more glorious feature in this unexampled 
administration which history has to record, when it adds, 


| 


| 


in-chief to the most obscure contractor or commissary— | 


menaced on others, was compelled to retire from Ger- | 
many, soon afterwards suffered the most disastrous de- | 


Lord Bute, whose only support was court favour, and 
whose chief talent lay in an experiness at intrigue, yet 
there can be little doubt that this scheme was only ren- 
dered practicable by the hostility which the great minis- 
ter’s unbending habits, his contempt of ordinary men, 
and his neglect of every-day matters, had raised against 
him among all the creatures both of Downing street and 
St. James’s. In fact, his colleagues, who necessarily 
felt humbled by his superiority, were needlessly mortified 
by the constant display of it; and it would have be- 
tokened a still higher reach of understanding, as well as 
a purer fabric of patriotism, if he, whose great capacity 
threw those subordinates into the shade, and before whose 
vigour in action they were sufficiently willing to yield, 
had united a little suavity in his demeanour with his 
extraordinary powers, nor made it always necessary for 
them to acknowledge as well as to feel their inferiority. 
It is certain that the insulting arrangement of the ad- 
miralty, to which reference has been already made, while 
it lowered that department in the public opinion, ren- 
dered all connected with it his personal enemies; and, 
indeed, though there have since his days been prime 
ministers whom he would never have suffered to sit even 
as puisné lords at his boards, yet were one like himself 
again to govern the country, the admiralty chief, who 
might be far inferior to Lord Anson, would never submit 
to the humiliation inflicted upon that gallant and skilful 
captain. Mr. Pitt’s policy seemed formed upon the 
assumption that either each public functionary was equal 
to himself in boldness, activity, and resource, or that be 
was to preside over and animate each department in 
person. Such was his confidence in his own powers, 
that he reversed the maxim of governing, never to force 
your way where you can win it; and always disdained 
to insinuate where he could dash in, or to persuade 


where he could command. It thus happened that his 


| colleagues were but nominally coadjutors, and though 


} 


The whole important province of | 


clear of the fleets that had so lately been insulting our 


were fought and gained; one among them the most | 


six sail of the line were taken or destroyed ; fifty frigates; | 


that all public distress had disappeared; that all discon- | 


tent in any quarter, both of the colonies and parent state 


had ceased ; that no oppression was any where practised, | 


no abuse suffered to prevail; that no encroachments | 


were made upon the rights of the subject, no malversa- | 


tion tolerated in the pussessors of power; and that 
England, for the first time and for the last time, presented 


the astonishing picture of a nation supporting without | 


murmur a widely-extended and costly war, and a people, 
hitherto torn with conflicting parties, so united in the 
service of the commonwealth that the voice of faction 
had ceased in the land, and any discordant whisper was 
heard no more. “ These” (said the son of bis first and 
most formidable adversary, Walpole, when informing his 
correspondent abroad, that the session, as usual, had 
ended without any kind of opposition or even of debate, ) 


—* these are the dvings of Mr. Pitt, and they are won- 


drous in our eyes!” 

To genius irregularity is incident, and the greatest 
genius is of-en marked by eccentricity, as if it disdained 
to move in t1e vulgar orbit. Hence he who is fitted by 
his nature, aod trained by his habits, to be an accom- 
plished “pilot in extremity,’ and whose inclinations 
carry him forth “to seek the deep when the waves run 
bigh,” may be found, if not, “ tosteer too near the shore,” 
yet to despise the sunken rocks which they that can 
only be trusted in calm weather would bave more surely 
avoided. To this rule it cannot be said that Lord 
Chatham afforded any exception; and although a plot 
had certainly been formed to eject him from the ministry, 
leaving the chief control of affairs in the feeble hands of 


they durst not thwart him, yet rendered no heart-service 
to aid his schemes. Indeed it has clearly appeared since 
his time that they were chiefly induced to yield him im- 
plicit obedience, and leave the undivided direction of all 
operations in his hands, by the expectation that the failure 
of what they were wont to sneer at as “ Mr, Pitt’s visions” 
would turn the tide of public opinion against him, and 
prepare his downfal from a height of which they felt 
that there was no one but himself able to dispossess 
him. 

The true test of a great man—that at least which must 
secure his place among the highest order of great men— 
is his having been in advance of his age. ‘his it is 
which decides whether or not he has carried forward the 
grand plan of human improvement; has conformed his 
views and adapted his conduct to the existing circum- 
stances of society, or changed those so as to better its 
condition ; bas been one of the lights of the world, or 
only reflected the borrowed rays of former luminaries, 
and sat in the same shade with the rest of his generation 
at the same twilight or the same dawn. ‘Tried by this 
test, the younger Pitt ca:not certainly be said to have 
lived before his time, or shed upon the age to which he 
belonged the illumination of a more advanced civilisation 
and more inspired philosophy. He came far too early 
into public life, and was too suddenly plunged into the 
pool of office, to give him time for the study and the re- 
flection which can alone open to any mind, how vigorous 
soever may be its natural constitution, the views of a 
deep and original wisdom. Accordingly, it would be 
difficult to glean, from all and all his 
speeches, any thing like the fruits of inventive genius ; 
or to mark any token of his mind having gone before the 
very ordinary routine of the day, asif familiar with any 
ideas that did not pass through the most vulgar under- 
standings. His father’s intellect was of a higher order; 
he had evidently, though without much education, and 
with no science of any kind, yet reflected deeply upon the 


his measures 


principles of human action, well studied the nature of 
men, and pondered upon the structure of society. His 
reflections frequently teem with the fruits of such medi- 
tation, to which his constantly feeble health perhaps gave 
rise rather than any natural proneness to contemplative 
life, from whence bis taste must have been alien; for he 
was eminently a man of action. His appeals to the 
feelings and passions were also the result of the same re- 
flective habits, and the acquaintance with the human 
heart wiich they had given him. But if we consider his 


opinions, though liberal and enlightened upon every par- 
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ticular question, they rather may be regarded as felicitous 


from their a lapt ition to the actual circumstances in 
which was called upon vise or to act, than as 
indi that he had seen very far into future times, 
and anticipated the philosophy which further experience 
should teach to our more advanced age*of the world. ‘To 


take two examples from the two subjects upon which he 
had both thought the most, 
din handling practically as a statesman,—our re- 


:—The old and 


ind been the most strenuously 
eng ige 
Jati 
narrow 
tural sovereignty over the other, were the guides of his 


ns with France and with America 


ns of natural enmity with the one, and na- 


' 
10 


whole opinions and conduct in those great arguments, 
lo cultivate the relations of peace with our nearest neigh- 
bour, as the first of blessings to both nations, each being 
able to do the other most good in amity and most barm 
in hostility, never appears to have entered into the sys- 
tem of policy, enlightened by that fiery soul, which could 
only see glory or even safety in the precarious and tran- 
sient ‘ination bestowed by a successful war. ‘T’o be- 
come the fast friends of those colonies which we had 
planted and long ret ined under our protecting govern- 
ment, and tk both to profit ourselves and them the 
more by suilering them to be as independent as we are, 
was an idea that certainly could not be said once to have 
crossed his impetuous and uncompromising mind ; for it 
had often been entertained by him, but only to be re- 
jected with indignation and abhorrence, as if the inde- 
pendence of America were the loss of our national exist- 
ence, { mn all less important que stions, whether touch- 
ing our continental or our colonial policy, his opinion 
was to the full as sound, and his views as enlarged, as 
those of any statesman of his age; but it would pot be 


correct to aflirm that on those, the cardinal and therefore 
the trying points of the day, he was materially in advance 
of his own times, 

If we turn from the statesman to survey the orator, 
examination be far 
our materials are extremely imperfect, from the circum- 
There is indeed hardly any 


our must less satisfactory, because 


stances already adverted to. 


eloquence, of ancient or of modern times, of which so little 


that can be relied on as authentic has been preserved ; 


unless perhaps that of Pericles, Julius Cesar, and Lord 
Of the actions of the two first we have suf- 
of their 


Bo ingvroke 


ficient records, as we have of Lord Chatham’s; 
speeches we have little that can be regarded as genuine ; 


rh, by unquestionable tradition, we know that each 


alt 

of them was second only to the greatest orator of their 
respective countries ;* while of Bolingbroke we only 
know, from Dean Swift, that he was the most accom- 
plished speaker of his time; and it is related of Mr. Pitt, 
(the younger,) that when the conversation rolled upon 
lost works, and some said they should prefer restoring 
the books of Livy, some of Tacitus, and some a Latin 
tragedy, he at once deci led lora spec ch of Bolingbroke. 


What we know of his own father’s oratory is much 
more to be gleaned from contemporary panegyrica, and 
accounts of its effects, than from the scanty, and for the 
most part doubtful, remains which have reached us. 

All accounts, however, concur in representing those 
effects to have been prodigious. The spirit and vehe- 
mence which animated its greater passages—their per- | 
fect application to the subject-matter of debate—the ap- 
positeness oi his invective to the individual assailed—the 
boldness of the feats which he ventured upon—the 
grandeur of the ideas which he unfolded—the heart-stir- 
ring nature of his appeals,—are all confessed by the 
united testimony of his contemporaries; and the frag- 
ments which remain bear out to a considerable extent 


such representations; nor are we likely to be misled by 


those fragments, for the more striking portions were cer- 
the her forgotten or fabri- 
To these mighty ‘attractions was added the 


tainly ones least likely to be eit 
cated, 
imposing, the animating, the commanding power of a 
countenance singularly expressive; an eye so piercing 
that hardly one could stand its glare: and a manner 
altogether singularly striking, original, and characteristic, 
notwithstanding a peculiarly defective and even awk- 
ward action. Latterly, indeed, his infirmities precluded 
all action; and he is described as standing in the house 

* Thucydides gives three speeches of Pericles, which 
he may very possibly have in great part composed for 
him. Sallust’s speech of Cesar is manifestly the writer’s 
own composition ; indeed, it is in the exact style of the 
one he puts into Cato’s mouth, that is, in his own style. 


| less. 


| soning in their support. 


| them himself, although into no one’s imagination had | 
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| of lords leaning upon his crutch, and speaking for ten 
minutes together in an ander-tone of voice scarcely audi- 
his notes to their full pitch when he broke 
out into one of bis grand bursts of invective or exclama- 
tion. But, in his earlier time, his whole manner is re- 
presented as having been beyond conception animated 
and imposing. Indeed the things which he effected 
principally by means of it, or at least which nothing but 
a most striking and commanding tone could have made 
it possible to attempt, almost exceed belief. 
these sallies are indeed examples of that approach made 
to the ludicrous by the sublime, which has been charged 
upon him as a prevailing fault, and represented under 
the name of Charlatanerie,—a favourite phrase with 
his adversaries, as in latier times it has been with the 
ignorant undervaluers of Lord Erskine. It is related 
that once in the house of commons he began a speech 
with the words “ Sugar, Mr. Speaker,”—and then, ob- 
serving a smile to pervade the audience, he paused, 
looked fiercely around, and with a loud voice, rising in 
its notes and swelling into vehement anger, be is said 


ble, but raising 


to have pronounced again the woid “Sugar!” three | 


times, and having thus quelled the house, and extinguish- 
ed every appearance of levity or laughter, turned round 
and disdainfully asked, “ Who will laugh at sugar now?” 
We have the anecdote upon good traditional authority ; 
that it was believed by those who had the best means of 
knowing Lord Chatham is certain; and this of itself 


shows their sense of the extraordinary powers of his | 


manner, and the reach of his audacity in trusting to 
those powers, 

There can be no doubt that of reasoning,—of s + 
tained and close argument,—his speeches bad but litt'e. 
His statements were desultory, though striking, perhaps 
not very distinct, certainly not at all detailed, and as cer- 
tainly every way inferior to those of his celebrated son. 
Ii he did not reason cogently, he assuredly did not com- 
press his matter vigorously. 
than a concise or a short speaker; not that his great 


passages were at all diffuse, or in the least degree loaded 
| with superfluous words; but he was prolix in the whole 


texture of his discourse, and he was certainly the first 
who introduced into our senate the practice, adopted in 
the American war by Mr. Burke, and continued by 
others, of long speeches,—speeches of two and three 
hours, by which oratory has gained little, and business 


ferences to the history of past events, were frequent; his 
expression of his own opinions was copious and free, and 


stood very generally in the place of any elaborate rea- | 
A noble statement of enlarged | 


views, a generous avowal of dignified sentiments, a manly 
and somewhat severe contempt for all petty or mean 
views—whether their baseness proceeded from narrow 
understanding or from corrupt bias—always pervaded 
his whole discourse ; and, more than any other orator 
since Demosthenes, he was distinguished by the grandeur 


| of feeling with which he regarded, and the amplitude of 
survey which he cast upon the subject matters of debate. | 
His invective was unsparing and hard to be endured, | 


although be was a less eminent master of sarcasm than 


his son, and rather overwhelmed his antagonist with the | 


burst of words and vehement indignation, than wounded 


him by the edge of ridicule, or tortured bim with the | 
| gall of bitter scorn, or fixed his arrow in the wound by 


the barb of epigram. ‘These things seemed, as it were, 
to betoken too much labour and too much art—more 
labour than was consistent with absolute scorn—more 
art than could stand with heartfelt rage, or entire con- | 
tempt inspired by the occasion, at the moment, and on | 
the spot. But his great passages, those by which he has 
come down to us, those which gave his eloquence its 
peculiar character, and to which its dazzling success was 
owing, were as sudden and unexpected as they were 
naturak Every one was taken by surprise when they 
rolled forth—every one felt them to be so natural, that 
he could hardly understand why he had not thought of | 


they ever entered. If the quality of being natural with- 
out being obvious is a pretty correct description of feli- 
citous expression, or what is called fine writing, it is a | 
yet more accurate representation of fine passages, or feli- 
citous Aits in speaking. In these all popular assemblies 
take boundless delight; by these above all others are the 
minds of an audience at pleasure moved or controlled. 











Some of 


He was any thing rather | 


His discourse was, however, fully informed with | 
matter; his allusions to analogous subjects, and his re- 





They form the grand charm of Lord Chatham’s oratory ; 
they were i} e distinguishing excellence of his great pre- 
decessor, an:! gave him at will to wield the fierce demo- 
cratie of Athens, and to fulmine over Greece. 

It was the sagacious remark of one of the most acute 
of critics,* as well as historical enquirers, that criticism 
never would be of any value until critics cited innumera- 
ble examples. In sketching the character of Lord Chat- 
ham’s oratory this becomes the more necessary, that so 
few now living can have any recollection of it, and that 
all our knowledge of its peculiar nature rests upon a few 
scattered fragments. There is, however, some security 
for our deducing from these a correct notion of it, be- 
cause they certainly, according to all accounts, were the 
portions of his discourse which produced the most extra- 
ordinary effect, on which its fame rests, and by which its 
quality is to be ascertained. A few of these may, there- 
fore, be referred to in closing the present imperfect out- 
line of this great man’s eloquence. 

His remark on confidence, when it was asked by the 
ministry of 1766, for whom he had some forbearance ra- 
ther than avy great respect, is well known. He said their 
characters were fair enough, and he was always glad to see 
such persons engaged in the public service ; but, turning to 
them with a -mile, very courteous, but not very respect- 
ful, he said—- Confide in you? Oh no—you must pardon 
me, gentlemen—youth is the season of credulity—confi- 
dence isa pleut of slow growth in an aged bosom !” 

Some ove, having spoken of “ the obstinacy of Ameri- 
ca,” said * that she was almost in open rebellion.” Mr. 
Pitt exclaimed, “I rejoice that America has resisted. 
Three millions of people, so dead to all the feelings of li- 
berty as voluntarily to let themselves be made slaves, 
would have been fit instruments to make slaves of all 
the rest !"—Then, speaking of the attempt to keep her 
down—* In a just cause of quarrel you may crush Ame- 
rica to atoms; but in this crying injustice!” (Stamp 
Act)—*“I am one who will lift up my hands against it 
— in such a cause, even your success would be hazardous, 
America, if she fell, would fall like the strong man; she 
would embyace the pillars of the state, and pulldown the 
constitution along with her. Is this your boasted peace 
—to sheathe the sword, not in its scabbard, but in the 
bowels of your countrymen ?”’—It was in this debate 
that Mr. Burke first spoke, and Mr. Pitt praised his 
speech in very flattering terms. 

“Those iron barons (for so I may call them when 
compared with the silken barons of modern days) were 
the guardians of the people; and three words of their 
barbarous Latin, nullus liber homo, are worth all the 
classics. Yet their virtues were never tried in a ques- 
tion so important as this.” (The pretension of privi- 
lege in the house of commons)—* A breach is made in 
the constitution—the battlements are dismantled—the 
citadel is open to the first invader—the walls totter—the 


| place is no longer tenable—what then remains for us but 


to stand foremost in the breach, to repair it, or to perish 
in it!—Unlimited power corrupts the possessor, and this 
I know, that where law ends, there tyranny begins.” 

In reference to the same subject, the expulsion of Mr. 
Wilkes, he exclaimed in a subsequent debate—* The 
constitution at this moment stands violated. If the 
breach be effectually repaired the people will return to 
tranquillity of themselves. If not, let discord reign for 
ever '—I know to what point my language will appear 
directed. But I have the principles of an Englishman, 
and I utter them without fear or reserve. Rather than 
the constitution should be tamely given up, and our 
birthright be surrendered to a despotic minister, I hope, 
my lords, old as Iam, that I shall see the question 
brought to issue, and fairly tried between the people and 
the government.”’—Again he said—“ Magna Charta— 


| the petition of right—the bill of rights—form the bible 


of the English constitution. Had some of the king’s un- 
happy predecessors trusted less to the commentary of 
their advisers, and been better read in the text itself, the 
glorious revolution might have remained only possible 
in theory, and their tate would not now have stood upon 
record, a formidable example to all their successors.” — 
“ No man more than I respects the just authority of the 
house of commons—no man would go farther to defend 
it. But beyond the line of the constituiion, like every ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power, it becomes illegal, threatening 
tyranny to the people, destruction to the state. Power 


* Hume—Essays, 
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BROUGHAM’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES, 








without right i is ; the most detestable object that « can be 
offered to the human imagination ; it is not only perni- 


| called upon, as members of this house, as men, as Chris- 
tian men, to protest against such notions standing near 

cious to those whom it subjects, but works its own de- | the throne, polluting the ear of majesty. That God and 
struction. Hes detestadilis et caduca. Under pretence | | nature a into our hands !—I know not what idea that 
of declaring law, the commons have made a law, a law | lord may entertain of God and nature, but I know that 
for their own case, and have united in the same persons | suc h vo ah able principles are equally abhorrent to re- 
the offices of legislator, and party and judge.” | | What! attribute the sacre xd sane- 
These fine passages, conveying sentiments so noble | tion of God and nature to the massacres of the Indian 
and so wise, may be read with advantage by the present | scalping-knife, to the cannibal savage, torturing, murder- 
house of commons when it shall again be called on to re- | img, roasting, , and eating; literally, my lords, eating the 
sist the judges of the land, and to break its laws, by | mangled victims of his t arbarous | ' Such horrible 
| notions shock every precept of re] 


ligion and humanity. 


t 
attles 


vion, divine and natu- 


opening @ shop for the sale of libels, 

His character—drawn, he says, from long experience | 
—of the Spaniards, the high- minded, chivalrous Cas- | 
tilians, we believe to be as just as it is severe. Speaking | me as a love r of honourable war, and a detester of mur- 


ral, my 


lords, they shock every sentiment of honour ; 


and every generous feeling of humanity; and, 
they shock 


of the affair of Falkland’s Islands, he said,—* They are | derous barbarity. 
I| «'L‘hese abominable principles, 


as mean and crafty as they are insolent and proud. 


never yet met with an instance of candour or dignity in 
their proceedings ; nothing but low cunning, artifice, and 
1 was compelled to talk to them in a peremptory 
I submitted my advice for an immediate war 
You all know the consequences | 


trick. 
language. — ' 
to a trembling council. 


of its being rejected.”——-The speech from the throne had 
stated that the Spanish government had disowned the act | justice of their country. 
Lord Chatham said—« There never was | 
a more odious, a more infamous falsehood imposed on a 

It degrades the king, it insults the parlia- | save us from this pollution. 
His majesty has been advised to affirm an abso- | your lordships to reverence the dignity of your ancestors, 
and I 

hope I shall be understood when I repeat, that it is an | 
The king of Spain dis- 
owns the thief, while he leaves him unpunished, and pro- 
In vulgar English, he is the receiver 
How 
would all the country, at least all the canting portion of 
it, resound with the cry of “Coarse! vulgar! brutal!” 
if such epithets and such comparisons as these were used 
in any debate now-a-days, whether among the “ silken | 


of its officer. 


great nation. 
ment, 
Jute falsehood. My lords, I beg your attention, 
absolute, a palpable falsehood. 


fits by his theft. 
of stolen goods, and should be treated accordingly.” 


barons,” or the “ squeamish commons” of our time ! 


In 1775 he made a most brilliant speech on the war. 
inactivity, he said it could 
«“ But what a misera- 
he exclaimed, “is ours, where disgrace is 


Speaking of General Gage’s 
not be blamed; it was inevitable. 
ble condition,” 
prudence, and where it is necessary to be contemptible ! 
You must repeal these acts,” 
Boston Port and Massachusetts Bay bills,) “and you 
WILL repeal them. I pledge myself for it, that you 
will repeal them. I stake my reputation on it. 


repealed.” Every one knows how true this prophecy 
proved. The concluding sentence of the speech has been 


often cited,—“ If the ministers persevere in misleading 
the king, I will not say that they can alienate the affec- 
tions of his subjects from his crown; but I will affirm 


that they will make the crown not worth his wearing. I 
will not say that the king is betrayed ; 
nounce that the kingdom is undone.” 
Again, in 1 
and “ ihe traffic and barter driven with every little pitiful 


German prince that sells his subjects to the shambles of 


a foreign country,” he adds, “« The mercenary aid on 
which you rely irritates to an incurable resentment the 
minds of your enemies, whom you overrun with the sor- 
did sons of rapine and of plunder, devoting them and 


their possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty! If 


I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would 
lay down my arms, never! never! never!” Such lan- 


guage, used in the modern days of ultra loyalty and ex- | 
treme decorum, would call down upon his head who em- | 


ployed it the charge of encouraging the rebels, and par- 
taking as an accomplice in their treasons. 

It was upon this memorable occasion that he made 
the famous reply to Lord Suffolk, who had said, in refer- | 
ence to employing the Indians, that “ we were justified 


in using all the means which God and nature had put | 


into our bands.” ‘The circumstance of Lord Chatham 


having himself revised this speech, is an inducement to 
insert it here at length. 

“T am astonished,” exclaimed Lord Chatham, as he 
rose, “ shocked, to hear such principles confessed, to hear 
them avowed, in this house or in this country; princi- 
ples equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and unchristian. 

“ My lords, I did not intend to have trespassed again 
on your attention, but I cannot repress my indignation. 
I feel myself impelled by every duty. My lords, we are 


(he said, alluding to the 


I will 
consent to be taken for an idiot if they are not finally 


but I will pro- | 


777, after describing the cause of the war 





and this more abomi- 

nable avowa! of them, demand most decisive indignation. 
| I call upon that right reverend bench, those holy minis- 

ters of fhe gospel, and pivus pastors of the church; I 
| conjure them to join in the holy work, and to vindicate 
the religion of their God. I appeal to the wisdom and 
| the law of this learned bench, to defend and support the 
I call upon the bishops to in- 
terpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn, upon the 
learned judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to 


and to maintain your own. I call upon the spirit and 
humanity of my country to vindicate the national cha- 
racter. I invoke the genius of the constitution. From 
the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal ances- 
| tor of this noble lord frowns with indignation at the dis- 
| grace of his country! In vain he led your victorious 
fleets against the boasted armada of Spain; in vain he 
| defended and established the honour, the liberties, the 
| religion, the protestant religion of his country, against 
the arbitrary ervelties of popery and the inquisition, if 
| these more than popish cruelties and inquisitorial prac- 
| tices are let loose amongst us, to turn forth into our set- 
| tlements, among our ancient connections, friends, 
relations, the merciless cannibal, thirsting for the blood 
of man, woman, and child—to send forth the infidel 
savage—against whom?! Against your protestant breth- 
ren; to lay waste their country, to desolate their dwell- 
| ings, and extirpate their race and name with these horri- 
ble hell-hounds of savage war—hell-hounds, J 
Spain armed herself — blood-hounds to 
America, and we im- 


and 


| savage war. 
extirpate the wretched natives of 
prove on the inhuman ex ample of even Spanish cruelty; 
we turn loose these savage hell-hounds against our breth- 
ren and countrymen in America, of the same language, 
| laws, liberties, and religion, endeared to us by every tie 
that should sanctify humanity. My lords, this awful 
subject, so important to our honour, our constitution, 


enquiry; and I again call upon your lordships, and the 
| united powers of the state, to examine it thoroughly and 
decisively, and to stamp upon it an indelible stigma of 
the public abhorrence. And I again implore those holy 
prelates of our religion to do away these iniquities from 
among us; let them perform a lustration—let them purify 
this house and this country from this sin. 
“ My lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable 
| to say more; but my feelings and my indignation were 
too strong to have said less. I could not have slept this 
night in my bed, or have reposed my head on my pillow, 
| without giving this vent to my eternal abhorrence of such 
preposterous and enormous principles.”* 
There are other celebrated passages of his speeches in 
| all men’s mouths. His indignant and contemptuous an- 
| swer to the minister’s boast of driving the Americans 
| before the army—*“I might as well think of driving them 
before me with this crutch !"—is well known. Pe erhaps 
| the finest of them all! is his allusion to the maxim of 
English law, that every man’s hovse is his castle. “The 
poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all the 
| forces of the crown. It may be frail—its roof may shake 
—the wind may blow through it—the storm may enter— 
| the rain may enter—but the King of England cannot 





* There hangs so much doubt upon the charge brought 
against Lord Chatham of having himself employed the 


Indians in the former war, that the subject is reserved | 


for another portion of the work. 


I call upon the honour of 


say, of 


and our religion, demands the most solemn and effectual | 


| great body of other letters both to and from him. 
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enter !—all his force dares not cruss the threshold of the 


” 




















ruined tenement! 
Tiiese examples may serve to convey a pretty accu- 
rate idea of the peculiar vet 1 of eloquence which distin- 
gui hed this great m Ss} é It s of the very 
Sakae order ; ca ment, fiery, close to the su t. « 
cise, 2ometimes eminently, even | f alive; il ; 
origirial and surprising, yet qui! i. «Te eall it 
argunsentative would be an a rot is; but it had 
always a suflicient foundatior nto avoid y a 
pearance of inconsistency, r q wandering from 
the point. So the great } ges in the Greek ora- 
tions were very far from being such as could stand 1 
test o. close examination in regard to their ar 
Yet would it be hypereritical indeed to object that D 
mosthenes, in the most celebrated burst of all ancient 
eloquence, argues for | pelicy bem irded al \ 
it led to defeat, by ¢ gt exampie of | cl ra 
having been bestowed upon those who fe bin gaining five 
great \ ic tories. 

Some have compared Mr. Fox’s eloquence to that of 
Demosthenes; but it resem d L, rd Chath im’s as 
much, if not more. It was incomparably more argumen- 
tative than either the Greek or the English orator’s ; 
neither of whom carried on chains of close reasoning as 
he did, though both | kept close to their subjeet. ft was, 
however, exceeding) the reverse of the Attic orator’s in 
method, in diction, in conci ss. It had nothing like 
arrangement of any kind. Except in the more vehement 








passages, its diction was perhaps as slovenly, certainly as 
careless as p », betokening, indeed, a contempt of ald 
accurate composition. It was diffuse in the highest degree 
and abounded tn repititions. While the Greek was « 
cise, almost to being jejune, the Englishman was difluse, 
almost to being prolix. How the notion of co ring 
the two together ever could have prevailed, seems un- 
accountable, unless it be that men have supposed them 


because both vehement, and both kepé 
1 


ornament, But 


alike they were 
the subject in view rather than run after 
that the most elaborate and artificial compositions in the 
world should have been likened to the most careless, and 


natural, and unprepared, that were ever delivered in pul 


lic, would seem wholly incredible if it were not true 
The bursts of Mr. Fox, however, though less tersely and 
concisely composed, certainly have some resemblance t 
Lord Chatham’s, only that they betray far less fancy, and, 
however fiery, are incomparably less bold. Mr. Pitt’ 
oratory, though admirably suited to its purpose, and as 
perfect a business kind of speaking as ever was heard 
certainly resembled none of the three others who ha 

been named, In point of genius, unless perhaps for sar- 
casm, he was greatly their inferior; although, from th 





unbroken fluency of 
power of an 


most prodigiou s effect. 


ropriate 


his ap} 


eminently sonorous voice, 


It remains to speak of Lord Chatham as a private 
man, and he appears to have been in all respeets exem- 
plary and amiable. His disposition was exceedingly 


affectionate. The pride, bordering upon insolence, in 


which he showed himself encased to the world, fel} 
naturally from him, and without any effort to put it off, 
as he crossed the threshold of his own door. ‘T'o all 
his family he was simple, kindly, and gentle. His pur 


suits were of a nature that showed how much he loved 
to unbend himself. He delighted in poetry 
light reading; was fond of music; loved the country 


and other 


took peculiar pleasure in gardening; and had even an 
extremely happy taste in laying out s His early 
education appears to have been further prosecuted after- 
and he was familiar with the Latin 

believe that he 
In all our own el 


grounds, 


wards; classics, al 
though there is no reason to 
acquaintance with the Greek. 
writers he 
given to reading 


nephew, which Lord Grenville published about five and 


had much 
issical 


was well versed; and his time was much 


them. <A correspondence with his 


thirty years ago, showed how simple and classical his 
tastes were, how affectionate his feelings, and how 
strong his sense of both moral and religious duty. These 
letters are reprinted in a work now in the course of pub- 





lication by the family of Lord Chatham, because the 


answers have since been recovered; and it contains a 
Amongst 
the latter, are to be found constant tokens of his amiable 
disposition. 

I'he mosf severe judge of human actions, the critic 
whose searching eye looks for defects in every portrait, 
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ote ~ 


and regards it as a fiction, not a likeness, when hs fails 


to find any, will naturally ask if such a character as | 


Lord Chatham’s could be without reproach: if fe elings | 


so strong never boiled over in those passions whith are 
dangerous to virtue; if fervour of soul such as his could 
be at all times kept within the bounds which se parate 
the adjoining provinces of vehemence and intemperance? 
Nor will he find reason to doubt the reality of the pic- 
ture which he is scrutinising when we have addcd the 
traits that undeniably disfigured it. Some we have al- 
ready thrown in; but they rather are shades that give 
effect and relief to the rest, than deformities or «lefects. 
It must now be further recorded, that not only was he 
impracticable, difficult beyond all men to act witli, over. 
bearing, impetuously insisting upon his own views being 
adopted by all as infallible, utterly regardless of other 
men’s opinions when he had formed his own, as little 
disposed to profit by the lights of their wisdona as to 
avail himself of their co-operative efforts in action—all 
this is merely the excess of his great qualities running 
loose, uncontrolled—but he appears to have been very 
far from sustaining the exalted pitch of magnanimous 


| out foundation. 


WALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


LORD NORTH. 


The minister whom George III. most loved, was, as 
has been already said, Lord North, and this extraordi- 
nary favour lasted until the period of the coalition. Ii is 
no doubt a commonly received notion, and was at one 
time an article of belief among the popular party, that 


| Lord Bute continued his secret adviser after the termina- 
| tion of his short administration; but this is wholly with- 


The king never had any kind of com- 
munication with him, directly or indirectly ; nor did he 
ever see him but once, and the history of that occurrence 
suddenly puts the greater part of the stories to flight 
which are current upon this subject. His aunt, the 
Princess Amelia, had some plan of again bringing the 
two parties together, and on a day when George III. was 
to pay her a visit at her villa of Cunnersbury, near 
Brentford, she invited Lord Bute, whom she probably 
had never informed of her foolish intentions. He was 
walking in the garden when she took her nephew down 


| stairs to view it, saying, there was no one there but an 
| old friend of his, whom he had not seen for some years. 


independence and utter disregard of sublunary interests 
which we should expect him to have reached and kept | 


1s a matter of course, from a more cursory glance at the 
mould in which his lofty character was cast. 
illowing considerable admixture of the clay which forms 
earthly mortals to have entered into his composition, 
how can we account fer the violence of his feelings, 
when George III. showed him some small signs of kind- 
ness in the closet, upon his giving up the seals of office? 


Without | 


| seen him for the last time in her house. 


«1 confess, sir, I had bat too much reason to expect your | 


majesty’s displeasure. 
g Pardon, me, sir,” he passionately 
exclaimed—* it overpowers—it oppresses me '” and he 


exceeding goodness, 


burst into tears in the presence of one who, as a mo- 


[ had not come prepared for this | 


| 


ment’s reflection must have convinced him, was playing | 
a part to undermine his character, destroy his influence, | 
and counteract all his great designs for his country’s | 
| the period of his first illness, and the regency bill which 
| he, in consequence of that circumstance, proposed to 
| parliament; for it is well known that he then had so 


But some misplaced sentiments of loyalty may 
have produced this strange paroxysm of devotion. The 


rood, 
colour assumed by his gratitude for favours conferred 
upon his family and himself was of a more vulgar hue, 
and still less harmonised with the great commoner’s ex- 
alted nature. On learning the king’s intention to grant 
him a pension, (in order effectually to undo bim,) he 
writes to Lord Bute a letter full of the most humiliating 
effusions of extravagant thankfulness—speaks of “ being 
confounded with the king’s condescension in deigning 
to bestow one thought on the mode of extending to him 
his reyal beneficence’’—considers “ any mark of appro- 
bation fowing from such a spontaneous source of clemen- 
cy as his comfort and his glory’’—and prostrates himself 


| him to have made must have been some 


| 


in the very dust for daring to refuse the kind of provi- | 


sion tendered “ by the king in a manner so infinitely 
"and proposing, instead of it, a pension for 
his family. When this prayer was granted, the effusions 
of gratitude “ for these unbounded effects of bene ficence 
and grace which the most benign of sovereigns has con. 
still more extravagant: and 


gracious 


descended to bestow,” at: 


«he dares to bope that the same royal benevolence which | 


showers on the unmeritorious such unlimited benefits | 


may deign to accept the genuine tribute of the truly 
feeling heart with equal condescension and goodness.” 
It is painfal to add what truth extorts, that this is really 
not the sentiment and the language with which a patriot 
leaves his sovereign’s councils upon a broad diflerence 


| up an alley. 


He bad not time to ask who it might be, when, on en- 
tering the garden, he saw his former minister walking 
The king instantly turned back to avoid 
him, reproved the silly old woman sharply, and declared 
that if ever she repeated such experiments, she had 
The assertion 
that the common reports are utterly void of all founda- 
tion, and that no communication whatever, of any kind 
or upon any matter, public or private, ever took place 
between the parties, we make upon the most positive in- 
formation, proceeding directly both from George III. and 
from Lord Bute. But we go farther, the story is con- 
trary to all probability ; for that prince, as well as others 
of his family, more than suspected the intimacy between 
his old governor and his royal mother, and, according to 
the nature of princes of either sex, he never forgave it. 
The likelihood is, that this came to his knowledge after 


| much regard for the dowager princess, as to turn cut 


George Grenville, because he passed her over as regent. 
Consequently, the discovery which we are supposing 
time after 
Lord Bute’s ministry closed. Certain it is that the feeling 
towards him had become, for some reason or other, not 
neutral, negative, or passive ; but such as rules men, and 
still more princes, when favour is succeeded by dislike ; 
for we may then say what was so wittily observed 
respecting Louis XV. on a very different occasion— 
“Il n’y a rien de petit chez les grands.” His cor- 
respondence with his other ministers, to which we have 
had access, speaks the samc language; a very marked 
prejudice is constantly betrayed against Scotsmen and 
Scotish politics. 

The origin of Lord North’s extraordinary favour was 
his at once consenting to take the office of prime minis- 
ter, when the Duke of Grafton, in a moment of consi- 
derable public difficulty and embarrassment, of what, in 
those easy days of fairweather, was called danger, sud- 
denly threw up the seals, and retired to his diversions 
and his mistress at Newmarket. Lord North was then 
chancellor of the exchequer, and leader of the house of 
commons. He had thus already the most arduous by 


| far of the government duties cast upon him; and his 


of honest opinion, and after being personally ill used by | 


that menarch’s favourites, but the tone of feeling, and 
even the style of diction, in which a condemned felon, 
having sued for mercy, returns thanks when his life has 
been spared. The pain of defacing any portion of so 
noble a portrait as Lord? Chatham’s must not prevent us 
from marking the traits of a samewhat vulgar, if not a 


sordid kind, which are te be found on a closer inspection | 


| which Lord North had laid him: personally, by coming 


of the eriginal. 


most hated, and most exerted his kingcraft to disarm ; 
and such, unhappily, was his momentary success in this 
long-headed enterprise against the liberties of his people 
and their champions; for Jord Chatham’s popularity, 
struck down by his pension, was afterwards annihilated 
by his pegrage. 


Such was the man whom George III. most feared, | to his assistance upon that emergency. 


submitting to bear also the nominal functions and real 
patronage and power of first lord of the treasury, seem- 


| ed but a slender effort of courage or self-devotion. As 


such, however, the king considered it; nor during the 
disastrous and really difficult times which his own obsti- 
nate bigotry and strong tyrannical propensities brought 
upon the country, did he ever cease to feel and to testify 
the lively sense he always felt of the obligation under 


In fact respon- 


| sibility, which to almost all official personages proves the 


} 


| greatest trial, is the most heavily felt, and the most will- 


| ingly shunned, presses with peculiar weight upon the 


great public functionary, who by law is wholly exempt 
from it, and in practice never can know it, unless during 
the interval between one ministry and another. The 
less he is in general accustomed to this burden, the more 
hard does he find it to bear when he has no minister to 
cast it upon. Accordingly kings are peculiarly helpless, 
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extremely anxious, and nota little alarmed, when any 
event has, as they term it, “ left them without a govern. 
ment.” The relief is proportionably great which they 
experience when any one, after such an interregnum jy 
times of difficulty, “ comes (as they also term it) to their 
assistance,” and “ consents to stand by them.” This Lord 
North did for George IIL. in 1772; and his conduct 
never was forgotten by that prince. Indeed, the grati. 
tude and personal affection is very remarkable which he 
showed ever after; at least till the fatal coalition on 
which so many political reputations were shipwrecked, 
and so total a loss was made of both court and popular 
favour; and it forms one of the not very numerous 
amiable traits in his character. A striking instance bas 
already been given in speaking of this monarch. 

It must be acknowledged that he was singularly for. 
tunate in the minister whom be thus obtained, and, in. 
deed, in the change which he made. The Duke of 
Grafton, though a man endowed with many valuable 
qualities for his high station, remarkable for a liberality 
on ecclesiastical matters rare in any rank, and any one 
thing rather than the character painted by the persever- 
ing malice and audacious calumnies of Junius, who made 
him and the Duke of Bedford, together with Lord Mans- 
field, the choice objects of his unsparing and systematic 
abuse, was nevertheless of no great weight in debate, 
and of habits which the aristocratic life in those days 








| had little fitted to meet the unceasing claims of official 


duty upon a statesman’s time and attention. The in- 
dustry of professional slanderers, too, being counteracted 
by no brilliant political achievements, had concurred with 
the discontents prevailing at home, and dissensions yet 
more formidably showing themselves in the colonies, to 
lower his reputation in the country, and to make the 
task of government such as he plainly shrank from. 
The helm thus abandoned, fell into the hands of Lord 
North, then in the vigour of his faculties, in no respect 
disadvantageously known to the country, and an un- 
doubted favourite with the house, which for some time 
he had led. His success there was very considerable. 
Few men in any station have, indeed, left behind them a 
higher reputation as a debater, and above all, as the re- 
presentative of the government. We now speak of his 
fame after his accession to the chief command in the 
public councils, as well as the warfare of parliament, had 
consolidated his authority, exhibited his debating powers, 
and multiplied his victories. It was his lot to maintain 
the conflict in times of unprecedented difficulty, and 
against antagonists such as no minister ever had tu meet, 
if we except Mr. Addington, who was speedily over- 
thrown in the rencounter. The resistance of our whole 
American empire had ended in a general rebellion, and 
all the military prowess failed to quell it, as all the po- 
litical measures of the government had failed to prevent 
it, or rather had ripened discontent into revolt. A series 
of political disappointments first, and then of military 
disasters, had made our American affairs hopeless, when 
the war extended itself to Europe, and our hitherto in- 
vincible navy could not prevent the English coasts and 
even harbours from being insulted, while our West In- 
dia islands were ravaged, and our trade in those seas was 
swept away by the enemy’s marine. Nor had the na- 
tion the accustomed consolation and government the 
usual topic of defence, that our disasters befell us through 
the proverbially fickle fortune of war and the chances 
of the elements. Every ore failure could be traced to 
the perverse course of impolicy and injustice combined, 
in which the colonial revolt took its rise. The Ameri- 
cans, unprepared for resistance, and unwilling to risk it, 
had been driven on by the tyrannical bigutry which pre- 
sided over our councils, and for which the king was re- 
ally answerable, although by the fictions of the consti- 
tution his servants only could be blamed. Add to this, 
that the opposition was led first by Mr. Burke, and after- 
wards by Mr. Fox, both in the prime of their extraordi- 
nary faculties, ranking among their zealous adherents 
such men as Barré, Dunning, Lee, supported by the 
whole phalanx of the whig aristocracy, and backed al- 
ways by the prodigious weight of Lord Chatham’s avu- 
thority; occasionally by the exertions of his splendid 
eloquence, burning brighter than ever as it approached 
the hour of its extinction. The voice of the people, at 
first raised against the colonies, soon became loud against 
the government; and each blunder and each disaster 
made the storm of public indignation rage more and 
more violently. Even in point of numbers the parlia- 
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have seen them during subsequent seasons of warlike 
discomfiture ; for while Mr. Pitt has had majorities of 
three or four to one in bis support, under all the failures 
of his continental projects, Lord North was frequently 
reduced to fight with majorities so scanty, as rather re- 
sembled the more recent balance of parliamentary power, 
than the ordinary workings of our constitution. 

Such was the strife, aud in such untoward circum- 
stances, which Lord North had to maintain, with the 
heip only of his attorney and solicitor-general, Thurlow 
and Wedderburne, to whom was afterwards added Dun- 
das. Buta weight far more than sufficient to counter- 
balance this accession was about the same time flung 
jnto the opposite scale, and rendered its preponderance 
still more decided. Mr. Pitt signalised his entrance into 
parliament by the most extraordinary eloquence, at once 
matured and nearly perfect in its kind, and by lending 
all its aid and all its ornament to the opposition. No- 
thing daunted, the veteran minister persevered in main- 
taining the conflict, and was only driven from the helm 
after he had fought triumphantly for six years against 
the greater part of the whig chiefs, and desperately for 
two more against the whole of the body thus powerfully 
reinforced. 

All contemporary reports agree in representing his 
talents as having shone with a great and a steady lustre 
during this singularly trying period. Without any pre- 
tensions to fill the higher ranks of eloquence, with ro 
accomplishments of learning beyond the scholarship 
which a well educated Englishman gains at Oxford, with 
political information such as the historical reading of 
well informed men could give, he displayed so thorough 
an acquaintance with official and parliamentary business 
as easily supplied all defects in those days of scanty 
political acquirement, while his clear excellent sense, 
which never failed him and constantly gave him the 
victory over men of more brilliant genius; his natural 
tact, still further improved by practice and deep know- 
ledge of men; his ready fluency; his cool determined 
courage—would altogether have made him a most ac- 
complished debater, even independent of those peculiar 
qualities in which he, and indeed all his family, excelled 


most other men—qualities of singular virtue in any sta- | 


tion of either house of parliament, but in him who holds 
the first place, of most sovereign efticacy in retaining 
and rallying his followers, and in conciliating the audi- 
ence at large—a wit that never failed him, and a suavity 
of temper that could never be ruffled. Combating his 
powerful adversaries at such a disadvantage as he, for 
the most part, was compelled to work up against, from 
the almost unbroken series of failures which he was 
called to defend or extenuate, his tactics were greatly ad- 
mired as well as his gallantry. Nothing, perhaps, in 
this way, ever showed both skill and boldness more than 
his unexpectedly granting a motion for enquiring into 
the state of the nation, supposed in parliamentary pro- 
cedure to be a vote of distrust in the ministry ; for when, 
to a long and powerful speech introducing that proposi- 
tion, he contented himself with making an able and com. 
plete reply, and then suddenly professed his full readi- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ness to meet the question in detail, by going at once into | 


the committee, the enemy were altogether unprepared, 
and the whole affair evaporated in smoke. 
To give exampies of his unbroken good humour, as 


| to those which clothed bim as 


enviable ag it was amiable, and perhaps still more useful | 


than either, would be to relate the history of almost each 
night’s debate during the American war. The rage of 
party never was carried to greater excess, nor ever more 
degenerated into mere personal violence. Constant 
threats of impeachment, fierce attacks upon himself and 
all his connevtions, mingled execration of his measures 


and scorn of his capacity, bitter hatred of his person— | 


the elaborate, and dazzling, and learned fancy of Burke, 
the unburdened license of invective in which the young 
blood of Fox nightly boiled over, the epigrams of Barré, 
the clo:e reasoning and legal subtlety of Dunning, the 
broad humour and argumentative sarcasm of Lee—were 
without intermission exhausted upon the minister, and 
seemed to have no effect upon his habitually placid de- 
portment, nor to consume his endless patience, while 
they tvearied out his implacable antagonists. By a plain 
homely answer he could blunt the edge of the fiercest 
declamation or most refined sarcasm; with his pleasant- 
ry, never far-fetched, nor ever cver-done, or misplaced, 
or forced, he could turn away wrath and refresh the 


| 
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mentary forces were not so unequally matched as we | jaded listeners, while, by his undisturbed temper, he 


made them believe he had the advantage, and could turn 


| resolved to quit the helm, because George III, insisted 


into a laugh, at the assailent’s expense, the invective | 


which had been destined to crush himself. On one or 


two occasions, not many, the correspondence of contem- | 
| kept at his post by constant entreaties, by monthly ex- 


porary writers makes mention of his serenity having 
been ruffled, as a proof to what excesses of violence the 
opposition had been carried, but also as an occurrence 
almost out of the ordinary course of nature. And, 
truly, of those excesses there needs no other instance be 
cited than Mr. 
opinion of the minister to be such that he should deem 
it unsafe to be alone with him in a room. 

But if it would be endless to recount the triumphs of 
his temper, it would be equally sc and far more difficult 
to record those of his wit. It appears to have been of a 
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on a wrong course being steered—that helm which he 
ought to have quitted as soon as bis mind was made up 
to difler with the owner of the vessel, unless he were 


permitted to follow his own course; and he was only 


postulations, by the most vehement protestations of the 
misguided prince against a proceeding which must leave 
him helpless in the hands of his implacable enemies, and 


| even by promises always renewed to let him go would 


Fox declaring, with much emphasis, his | 


| reluctant servant’s grace 


kind peculiarly characteristic and eminently natural; | 


playing easily and without the least effort; perfectly 
suited to his placid nature, by being what Clarendon 
says of Charles II., “a pleasant, affable, recommending 
sort of wit ;” wholly unpretending ; so exquisitely suited 
to the occasion that it never failed of effect, yet so readily 
produced and so entirely unambitious, that although it 
had occurred to nobody before, every one wondered it 
had not suggested itself to all. A few only of his say- 
ings have reached us, and these, as might be expected 
are rather things which he had chanced to coat over 
with some sarcasm or epigram that tended to preserve 


therm ; they consequently are far from giving an idea of 


his habitual pleasantry and the gaiety of thought which 
generally pervaded his speeches. ‘Thus, when a vehe- 
ment declaimer, calling aloud for his head, turned round 


| portant fact should be stated ; 


he but remain for a few weeks, until some other arrange- 
It is fit that 
and 


ment could be made, this certain and im- 


we have before us 
the proofs of it under the band of the royal suitor to his 
ind favour, whose apparently 
fixed purpose of retirement, be uses al] these ex pedients 
innot 


to defeat, or at least to obstruct and retard, if he c 


frustrate. This importunity working upon the feelings 
of a well natured person like Lord North, might easily 
be expected to produce its intended elleet; and the un- 
avoidable difficulty of retreating from a post whieh, while 
he held it, had become one of peril as well as embarrass- 
ment, doubtless increased the difficulty of abandoning it 
while the danger lasted. 

But although we may thus explain, we are not the 
better enabled to excuse the minisier’s conduct. When 
be found that he could no longer approve the policy 
which he was required to pursue, and of course to de- 
fend, he was bound to quit the councils uf his obstinate 
and unreasonable sovereign. Nor can there be a worse 
service either to the prince or bis people, than enabling 


| a monarch to rule jn his own person, dictating the com- 


and perceived his victim unconsciously indulging in a | 


soft slumber, and, becoming still more exasperated, de- 
nounced the minister as capable of sleeping while he 
ruined his country—the latter only complained how 
cruel it was to be denied a solace which other criminals 
so often enjoyed, that of having a night’s rest before their 
fate. When surprised in a like indulgence during the 
performance of a very inferior artist, who, however, 
showed equal indignation at so ill-timed a recreation, he 
contented himself with observing how hard it was that 
he should be grudged so very natural a release from 
considerable suffering ; but, as if recollecting himself, 
added, that it was somewhat unjust in the gentleman to 
complain of him for taking the remedy which he had 
himself been considerate enough to administer. The 
same good humour and drollery quitted him not when 
in opposition. Every one has heard of the speech which, 
if it had failed to injure the objects of its attack, was 
very effectual in affixing a name upon its honest and 
much respected author. On Mr. Martin’s proposal to 
have a starling placed near the chair and taught to re- 
peat the cry of « Infamous coalition !’’ Lord North cool- 
ly suggested that, as long as the worthy member was 
preserved to them, it would be a needless waste of the 
public money, since the starling might well perform his 
office by deputy. That in society such a man must have 
been the most delightful of companions may well be 
supposed. In his family, and in all his private inter- 
course as in his personal character, he was known to be 
in every respect amiable; of scrupulous integrity and 
unsullied honour. 

As a statesman, his merits are confessedly far inferior 
a debater and as a man. 
Tbe American war is the great blot upon his fame; for 
his share in the coalition was only exceptionable on ac- 
couni of the bitterness with which his adversaries had 


| so long pursued him; and if they could submit to the 


fellowship of one upon whom they had heaped such 
unmeasured abuse, they seemed to recant, or even to 


| confess, that the opinions which they had previously 


professed of him, they had not really entertained. ‘That 


| iil-fated measure of the whigs seemed to be rather a 


| motives from which it was paid. 


tribute of tardy justice to their great adversary, and it 
was not for bim either to reject it or to scrutinise the 
But the policy towards 
our colonies, of which he had been the leading advocate 
in parliament, and for which be was primarily responsible 


| a8 minister, can admit of no defence ; nor in bis position, 


| and opon so momentous a question, is it P sible to urge, 





even in extenuation of his offending, that he was all 
along aware of the king’s egregious folly, which obsti- 
nately persisted in a hopeless and ruinous 
against the liberties of his people. That this, however, 


struggle 


was the fact, there exists no kind of doubt; he was long | 


mands of his own violence or caprice, throngh servants 
who disapprove of his measures, and yet suffer them- 


selves to be made instruments for carrying them into 


A bad king can desire nething more than to 
be served by such persons, whose wili 
whom he will 


execution. 
opinions he 
but 


always find bis tools in doing the work of mischief, be- 


as 
much disregard as their inclinations, 


cause they become the more at the monarch’s mercy ip 
proportion as they have surrendered 
their will to his. Far, then, 


the conduct of Lord North in this essential point, we 


their principles and 


very far from vindicating 


| hesitate not to affirm that the discrepancy between his 





sentiments and his measures is pot even any extenuation 
of the disastrous policy which gave 


ly } * ‘ ‘ 
a long and disastious war, the dismemberment of the 
L 





empire. In truth, what otherwise might have been re- 





an offence, o 


garded as an error of judgment, became 


palliated by eonsidering those kindly feelings of a per- 


sonal kind which governed bim, but which every states. 


man, indeed every one who acts in spy capacity as trus- 


tee for others, is imperatively called upow to disregard. 





While, however, truth requires this statement, justice 








equally demands that, in thus denov 1g his of ¢ 
we shovid mark bow very fas it is from being a solitary 
case of political misconduct. Upon hew many ot! 
great occasions have other ministers sacrificed their prin. 
ciples, not to the good natured wish that the king might 
not be disturbed, but to the more sordid ay prehension 
that their own government might be ken up, ar 
their adversaries displace them, H they mantoll 

up to their wei] known and oftentimes recorded opinions ? 
How many of those who, but for this unwelcor retro 
spect into their own hves, Whi are thus jo ng upon 
them, would be the verv first to | ) ( srisaical 
condemnation on Lord North, have adopted the views of 
their ¢ ppovents, rather taan y ekd 4 N ei places 
by courageously and honest y pur t ey 
scribed y their own Let us be just t » parties 
but first to the conduetor of the A rican WV 

ing to mind the similar delinquer rt 

succeeded to his powe r, With cay thy fa} r order 
than bis, and of some who reser ! 
elevation to high office, without tale is 
or to adorn. he s cs 5 

general jnterest than merely that of ds; 

among indi BER the \v é 
of whieh a minister can be g tyv—the fomment of 
his own priverles for place, a ‘ i un 
and his cour ) cece i » | t ace 
cording to what, being s} palatable lo then, ts inost 
beneficial to the man himse 


Mr. Prt joining the war purty in 1793, the most strik- 
ing and the ynost fatal instance of this offen in the one 


which at once presents itsell; beeuuse of all Lord 
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adversaries there was none who pursued him with such 
ul ! rancour, to the pitch of peremptoriiy retusing 

ytiations with the Fox party, unless their new ally 
should expelled, when he, with a magnanimity rare 
indeed among statesmen, instantly removed the obstacle 
to his bitter adversary’s elevation, by withdrawiug ail 


claims to a share of power, No one more clearly than 


Mr. Pitt 


nent with a picture of our 


saw the ruinous consequences of the contest 


h his new associates, the deserters fromm the 
ard, were drawing or were driving hiw; none 
verceived or so bighly valued the blessings olf 


> yar 





the finance minister, who had but the 3 
»mpanied bis reduction of the whole national 
future prosperity 


t too glowing even for bis great eloquence to at- 


Acc ingly it is well knowu, nor is it ever con- 


ew surviving friends, that his thoughts 


turned to peace. But the voice of the court 


the aristocracy was for war; the country 

lined towards war, being just in that state 

though as yet not excited) feeling which 

3 Py : 7 Diy 

j upon the government, that is, upon Mr. Pitt, 
ilm down into a sullerance of peace, or rouse 
vent desire of hostilities. In these circum- 
j 


he able tactician whose genius was contined to 


y Operations, at once perceive } that war 
1 al 1¢ head of all the power in the state, 
\s i him tl more arist atic portion of 


ably ; and he 





country into a contest Whit h he 
nist y ubiting their forces must 
e must al have shared with 
rOWeT W i f ( eroined to enjoy 


P t 
el Cc tian 





t country, 0 least the pa- 
4 with 1 crown the prejudices to 
ndered his own judgment, and the 

' 


Vil ba welcome conversion. ‘The youngest 


vill net survive the fatal effects of this fla- 


donment of the catholic question by the same 
hie turned to power in 1804, and the 


h the whigs made at his death to 





er seevie of place-loving propensities 


‘>have just been surveying. The marked dif- 


tale of the war; the great desire which 
id of cenducting hostilities with vigour 
Fox p tv had of bringing them to a close. 
eat! ry, however, of the same quesilon 
ces more parallel to those of the American 


ench wars, When peace was fr stored, and 


n the obstacle to the emancipation presented 


[11.’s obstinate bigotry was removed, they who 
lked the uncouth language, so strange to 
1 of a free country, of yielding to * Un- 

lices in a high quarter, impossible to be 

id now no longer any pretext for uttering 

e. The regent, afterwards the king, 

s which any man, be his nature ever so 

} on to respect ; for he had, up to the 
father, been a warm friend of ihe catholics, 
did he declare against his former princi- 

| | Castlereagh an Mr. Canning also de- 
mscience (the scrupulous conscience of 

must not be forced, and one administration 
iother upon the principle of abandon- 

in order to follow the interests of the 


| 


{ leaving the domestic peace of the country 
it outof view. The present state of 

eed to a certain degree the unworthy 
ed by their successors on [rish affairs, is the 


e natural fruit, of this wholly unprincipled 


f parliamentary reform affords other illus- 

il crnd fo alter the constitution of par- 
ed it, to restore it as another 
its actual structure as all admitted, 

t might be wrong; might be necessary 

we of t ‘ountry, or might be the beginning 
ymufusion; but at any rate statesmen were 

nto decide so grave a question upoo ils OW 
u ion by tar the mos 


t momentous oOo! any 


men we.e in this woild ever summoned to dis- 





cuss in the peaceful deliberations of council, or senators as these? The code of 
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political morality recognises the 
to decide by the weapons of argument alone—a question | idem sentire de republica as a legitimate bond of virty. 
which, in any other age, perhaps in any other country, | ous union among honest men; the idem velle Gtgue 
must have been determined, not by deliberations of poli- | idem nolle, is also a well known principle of action; bat 
licians or arguments of orators, but by the swords and among the associates of Cataline, and by the confession 
the spears of armed combatants, Yet this question has | of their profligate leader. Can it be doubted for a mo. 
more than once, and by more than one party, been made | ment of time, that when a government has said, « We 
the subject of compromise, at one time taken up, at an- | cannot agree on these the only important points of prac. 


other laid down, as suited the convenience rather than | tical policy”—the time is come for so reconstructing ang 


the duty of statesmen. Of a certainty, those men have | changing it, as that an agreement imperiously demanded 
no right to blame Lord North for remaining in office, by the best interests of the state may be secured ? They 
though disapproving the American war, rather than | are questions upon which an opinion must be formed by 
break up the government and open the doors of Down- | every man, be he statesman or individual, ruler or sub. 
ing street to the opposition. In one respect, indeed, | ject. Each of the great measures in question is either 
Lord North has been by far outdone by them. No exi-| expedient or it is hurtful. The people have an indis. 
gency of party affairs ever drove him back to the side of | putable right to the help of the government in furthering 
the American controversy which he had escaped. But | it if beneficial, in resisting it if pernicious ; and to pro- 
the “reformers of the eleventh hour,” having made all | claim that, on these subjects, the governors of the coun- 
the use of their new creed which they well could, took try alone must stand neuter, and leave the questions to 
the opportunity of the new reign to cast it off, and, fan- | their fate, is merely to say that, whensoever it is most 
cying they could now do without it, returned into the | necessary to have a government, we have no government 
bosom of their own church, becoming once more faithful | at all: and why? Because they in whose hands the ad- 
supporters of things as they are, and sworn enemies of | ministration of affairs is vested, are resolved rather to 
reform. keep their places than to do their duty. 

A new and perhaps unexpected vindication of Lord} A similar view is sometimes put forward and even act- 
North has been recently presented by the Canadian po- | ed upon, but of so vulgar, so incomparably base a kind, 
licy of liberal governments, as far as nsistakes by inferior | that we hardly know if we should deign to mention it, 
artists can extenuate the failings of their more eminent} The partisans of a ministry are wont to say for their 
sredecessors. When the senseless folly was stated of | patrons, that, unless the country call for certain measures, 
linging by colonies wholly useless and merely expen- | it shall not have them. What! Is this the doty of rulers? 
sive, which all admit must sooner or [ater assert their | Are men in such stations to give all that may be asked, 
independence and be severed from the mother country | and only to give because of the asking, without regard- 
none of all this was denied, nor indeed could it; but the | ing whether it be a boon ora bane? Is the motto of them 
answer was, that no government whatever could give up | that hold the citadel to be “ Knock, and it shall be open- 
any part of its dominions without being compelled by | ed unto you ?’—Assuredly such men as these do not tise 
force, and that history afforded no example of such a | even to the mean rank of those disgraced spirits else- 
surrender without an obstinate struggle. What more | where, who while in life 
did Lord North, and the other authors of the disgrace- 
ful contest with America, than act upon this bad princi- 
ple ? | but of them we may at least say as of these, 

Bot a general Cisposition exists in the present day to 
adopt a similar course to the one which we have been | 
reprobating in bim, and that upon questions of the | While Lord North led the house of commons, he had 
bighest importance. It seems to be demarided by one | extremely little help from any merely political men of his 
part of the commonity, and almost conceded by some | party. No ministers joined him in defending the mea- 
portion of our rulers in our days, that it is the duty of | sures of his government. His reliance was upon profes- 
statesmen when in office to abdicate the functions of | sional supporters; and Gibbon has described him as 
government. We allude to the unworthy, the prepos- | sJumbering between the great legal pillars of his adminis- 
terous, the shameful, the utterly disgraceful doctrine of | tration, his attorney and solicitor-general, who indeed 
what are called “open questions.” Its infaray and its | composed his whole strength, until Mr. Dundas, also a 
audacity has surely no parallel. Enough was it that | professional supporter, being lord advocate of Scotland, 
the catholic emancipation should have been taken up iD | became a new aud very valuable accession to his forces. 
this fashion, from a supposed necessity and under the 
pressure of fancied, nay, factitivus, difficulties. No one —— 
till now ever had the essurance to put forward,as 0 LORD CHIEF JUSTICE GIBBS. 
general principle, so profligate a rule of conduct ; amount- 
ing indeed to this, that when any set of politicians find Of the class of the inferior though able men, the late 
their avowed and recorded opinions inconsistent with the | Sir Vicary Gibbs was certainly among the most eminent; 
holding by office, they lay them aside, and abdicate the | and he had all the perfections of the order, and more than 
duty of government while they retain its emoluments | the ordinary share of its faults. It is a great error, com- 
and its powers. Mark well, too, that this is not done | mitted only by those who view them from afar off, to 
upon some trivial question, which all men who would | imagine that their learning is of a confined nature, either 
act together in one body for the attainment of great and | in their own profession or in other branches of education. 
useful objects, may and oftentimes must waive, or settle | ‘They are in no respect mere special pleaders, or men 
by mutual concessions—nothing of the kind ; it is upon | familiar only with the practice of the courts. They are 
the greatest and most useful of all objects, that the abdi- | even in some respects not to be termed mere lawyers. 
cation is demanded, and is supposed to be made. Whether | They are acquainted with the whole of the law, which 
reform shall be final or progressive—whether the elective | they have studied accurately, and might also be admitted 
franchise shall be extended or not—whether voting shail | to have studied profoundly, if depth can be predicated of 
be by ballot or open—whether the corn laws shall be | those researches, which instinctively dreading to pene- 
repealed or not—such are the points upon which the | trate the more stubborn and, more deep-lying vein of first 
ministers of the crown are expected to have exactly no | principle, always carry the labourer towards the shallower 
opinion; alone of the whole community to stand mute | and softer bed that contains the relics of former workmen, 
and inactive, neither thinking, neither stirring,—and to | and make him rest satisfied with these patterns as the 
do just precisely neither more nor less than—nothing. | guide and the rule. All that has been said or written, 
It is surely unnecessary to say more. “ The word ab- | however, by text-men or by judges, they know; and of 
dicate,’ on which men debated so long one hundred | it all, much practice has given them great expertness in 
and fifty years ago, is the only word in the dictionary | the application. Then their education has not been con- 
which can suit the case. Can any one thing be more | fined to mere matter of law. It bas indeed been far from 
clear than this, that there are questions upon which it is | a very enlarged one; nor has it brought them into a 
wholly impossible that a government sbould not have | familiar acquaintance with the scenes which expand the 
some opinion, and equally necessary that, in order to | mind, nike it conscious of new powers, and lead it to 
deserve the name of a government, its members should | compare, and expatiate, and explore. Yet has this 
agree! Why are one set of men in office rather than | course of instruction not been without its value ; for they 
another, but because they agree among themseives, and 
differ with their adversaries upon such great questions * Dante, Inf, 
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visser senza infamia e senza lodo ; 


Non ragionam di lor ma guarda e passa.* 
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BROUGHAM’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES, 
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are generally well versed in classical literature, and often 
acquainted with mathematical science. From the one, 
however, they derive little beside the polish which it 
communicates, and the taste which it refines; from the 
other, they only gain a love of strict and inflexible rules, 
with a disinclination towards the relaxation and allow- 
ances prescribed by the diversities of moral evidence. 
From both they gather a profound deference jor all that 
has been said or done before them, an exclusive venera- 
tion for antiquity, and a pretty unsparing contempt for 
the unlettered and unpolished class which form and ever 
must form the great bulk of mankind in all communities. 
A disrespect for all foreign nations and their institutions, 
has long been another appointed fruit of the same tree ; 
and it has been in proportion to the overweening fond- 
ness for every thing in our own system, whether of polity 
or of mere law. The long interruption of all intercourse 
with the continent during the late war, had greatly in- 
creased these narrow and absurd prejudices, which are 
now somewhat more nearly brought back to their ancient 
level. But still the precise dictates of English statutes, 
and the dicta of English judges and English text-writers, 
are with them the standard of justice ; and in their voca- 
bulary, English law is as much a synonyme for the per- 
fection of wisdom, as in that of Dean Swift’s imaginary 
kingdom, Hovynhm was for the “ perfection of nature.” 

Of lawyers who belong to this class, by far the most 
numerous in the profession, it is also a great mistake to 
suppose that the talents are confined to mere legal mat- 
ters, the discussion of dry points, and the conduct of 
suits according to technical rules. Many of them are 
subtle and most able arguers; some even powerful rea- 
soners. As admirable a display of logical acumen, in 
long and sustained chains of pure ratiocination, is fre- 
quently exhibited among their ranks as can be seen in 
the cultivators of any department of rhetoric, or the 
students of any branch of science. They often make 
high pretences to eloquence, and, without attaining its 
first rank, are frequently distinguished for great powers 
of speech, as well as extraordinary skill in the manage- 
ment of business. Their legal reputation, however, is 
the chief object of their care; and in their pursuit of 
oratory, they aim far more at being eloquent lawyers, 
than orators learned in the law. Hence their estimate 
of professional merit is all formed on the same principle, 
and graduated by one scale. ‘They undervalue the ac- 
complishments of the rhetorician, without despising 
them ; and they are extremely suspicious of any enlarged 
or general views upon so serious a subject as the law. 
Change, they with difficulty can bring their minds to 
believe possible; at least any change for the better ; and 
speculation or theory en such matters is so much an 
object of distrust, or rather of mingled contempt and aver- 
sion, that when they would describe any thing ridiculous, 
or even anomalous in the profession, they cannot go be- 
yond what they call “a speculative lawyer.” To ex- 
pect success in such a one’s career was formerly thought 
absurd. But the great triumph of Sir Samuel Romilly 
was a sore stumbling-block to technical minds. A free- 
thinker upon legal matters, if ever any existed; accom- 
plished, learned, eloquent, philosophical ; he yet rose to 
the very head of his profession, and compelled them to 
believe what Erskine had failed to make them admit— 
that a man may be minutely learned in all the mere 
niceties of the law, down to the very meanest details of 
court practice, and yet be able to soar above the higher 
levels of general speculation, and to charm by his elo- 
quence, and enlighten by his enlarged wisdom, as much 
as to rule the bench and head the bar by his merely 
technical superiority. 

The professional character of the men whom we are 
discussing is generally pure and lofty; the order to 
which they belong is sacred in their eyes; its fame, its 
dignity, even to its etiquette, must all be kept unsullied ; 
and whatever may be their prejudices and their habits, 
political or professional, how great soever their deference 
to power, how profound their veneration for the bench, 
how deep-rooted their attachment to existing institutions, 
how fierce their hostility to all innovations, how grave 
or how scornful their frown upon the multitude at large, 
yet is their courage undaunted in defending whatever 
client may intrust his suit to their patronage, be he a 
rabble-leader or a treason-monger, a liveller or a blas- 
phemer; and in discharging towards him the high 
duties of their representative character, they so little re- 
gard either the resentment of the government or the 


. 





effort in sacrificing every personal consideration to the 
performance of their representative, and because it is 
representative, their eminently im, ortant office. 

Of the men whom we have now endeavoured to por- 
tray as a class, Sir Vicary Gibbs was a perfect sample. 
Endowed by nature with great acuteness, and an u.li- 
mited power of application, he became, to use bis own 
somewhat unseemly expression, towards as considerable 
a man as himself, and a far more amiable one, *‘ as good 
a lawyer as that kind of man can be.” Disciplined by 


| 
| 
} 
| 


an excellent classical education, the fruits of which stuck | 


by him to the last, and somewhat acquainted with the 
favourite pursuits of Cambridge men, his taste was always 
correct, and his reasoning powers were as considerable 
as they ever can be in a mind of his narrow range. ‘T'o 
eloquence he made only moderate pretences; yet was his 
language, which gurgled out rather than flowed, often 
happy, always clear and transparent, owning a source 


sufliciently p: .e, if somewhat shallow, and conveying | 


ideas not numerous, not original, not fetched from afar, 
not brought up from the lower beds of the well, yet suited 


to each occasion, well under control, and made easily | 
accessible to others in the same proportion in which 


they were correctly apprehended by himself. His legal 
arguments were often much to be admired. He did not 
go by ste;s, and move on from point to point, garnishing 
each head with two observations, as many citations, and 
twice as many cases; so that the whole argument should 
be without breadth or relief, and each single portion 
seem as much as any other the pivot upon which the 
conclusion turned—but he brought out his governing 
principle roundly and broadly ; he put forward his lead- 
ing idea by which the rest were to be marshaled and 
ruled; he used his master-key at once, and used it 
throughout, till he had unlocked all the apartments by 
which he mounted to the great chamber, and he left the 
closets untouched, that they who followed him might, if 
they chose, waste their time in picking the locks, or lose 
their way in the dark by-passages. It might be said of 
him, as he said himself of Sir James Mansfield, that “ he 
declared the law” while he argued his cases; and while 
others left only the impression on the hearer that many 
authorities had been cited, and much reading displayed, 
his argument penetrated into the mind, and made it as- 
sent to his positions, without much regarding the sup- 
port they found from other quarters. But he was also 
a very considerable person at Wisi Prius. His correct 
and easy knowledge of all legal matters was here by no 
means his only superiority. He was ready in dealing 
with evidence; he could present to the jury the facts of 
his case boldly and in high relief; though be was wholly 
unable to declaim, and never dreamt of addressing the 
feelings or the passions, any more than if he were speak- 
ing to mummies without any sensation, much less any 
feelings or passions to address; yet he could, especially 
when clothed with the dignity of high official station, de- 
liver himself with considerable emphasis, though without 
any fluency, and could effect the purpose of impressing 
the facts upon the jury’s mind, by the same strong and 
even choice phrases, sparingly used, though coming out 
with little flow of words, and no roundness of period, 
which we have remarked among the characteristics of his 
arguments to the court upon the law. ‘Those who heard his 
cross-examination of Colonel Wardle, in the prosecution 
of Mrs. Clarke, and who understood the real circum- 
stances in which the concerted cross-examination of Ma- 
jor Glenie and Captain Dodd was conducted by Mr. Gar- 
row, could be at no loss in greatly preferring the former 
display of professional skill and energy. Nor was his 
address to the jury less remarkable for energy and for 
skill. It was a case, indeed, in which his whole feelings 
were strongly embarked; he had defended the Duke of 
York with much ability of a professional kind in the 
House of Commons, where other influences than that 
of pure reason were very prevalent; and he rejoiced to 
meet upon his own ground the adversaries whom he had 
failed to defeat upon theirs. 

The treason trials of 1794 were the occasion of this 
able barrister first being introduced to public notice, and 
they accelerated his professional rise, although he had 


already been made secure of great success. He was 
second counsel to Mr, Erskine,* as Mr. Erskine had 





* There was a third, on account of the extreme labour 


_ 41 


anger of the court, that they hardly are conscious of any | been in Lord George Gordon’s case to Mr. Kenyon, after- 


wards Lord Chief Justice. But although Mr. Gibbs’s 
summing up of the evidence was allowed, on all hands, 
to be a masterly performance, and of very signal service 
to the cause, the overwhelming genius of his great leader 
so far eclipsed him, that while in 1780 no one spoke of 
the chief, but all admiration was reserved for the second 
in command, in 1794 the leader alone was mentioned, 
and the important contribution made by the junior to the 
mighty victory escaped all but professional observation. 
In Westminster Hall, however, it was estimated at its 
real worth; and, notwithstanding his narrow-minded no- 
tions on political matters, his slavish adherence to the 
tory party, his bigoted veneration for existing things, and 
hatred of all disaffection, or even discontent, the courage 
and perseverence which he displayed throughout that 
trying scene, both towards the government whom he was 
defeating in their frantic scheme, and towards the court 
whom he was constantly | 
not surpassed by thé technica} ability which he showed— 


joining his Jeader to beard, was 


hay, was not exceeded even by the manly boldness which 


won for that Jeader the most imperishable of al} his titles 
to the admiration and gratitude of maukiod. 


The general narrowness of Sir Vicary Gibbs’s mind 


has been marked; but on the side of vanity and seif- 


concett it was out of proportion to is din 





Bs up other 


parts. It always seemed as if no one could do any thing 
to please bim, save one individual ; and Ars performances 
were rated at the most exorbitant value. Nay, the opinion 


of that favoured personage he estimated se highly, that 


| 


there always lay an appeal to him from the beach, as 
well as from every other authority; and it was seme- 
times truly laughable to observe the weight which he 


single sentence or a word from one with 


aitached to a 


whom he was ever so entirely satistied. On a certain 
trial he had occasion to mention some 
of Lord Wellington’s army in the Peninsula, and had 


named three batiles with praise not very Javish, because 


recent victories 


every word was deemed of inestimable value, but had 

omitted Busaco; he corrected himself very ostentatious- 

ly, and went back to include that fight, with the feeling 
. | 

possibly fatal, injury would be done to the troops, had 

the momentary omission unhappily not | 

When he came among the heads of the Jaw, whether in 


een supplied 
¢ t spt eu, 


his own court or at occasional meetings of the twelve, 
even while junior puisne judge, he arrogated the place 
and deference due to the chief of the whole; and when 
he was made first chief baron, and afterwards chief jus- 
tice, there were no bounds to his contempt for all the 
opinions of all his brethren, although it js an undeniable 
fact, that be was not nearly so much distinguisbea for 


? had 


upon the bench as 


t ibe 





the soundness of his opinions 





been for the excellence of his arguments a 
trials at Misi Prius he was distinguished for the little 
and peevish temper which predominated in him, often to 
the seeming injury of his judgment, almost 
detrimeut of his judicial] powers ; 


always to the 


and so al 


solutely was 
he persuaded of his own universal capacity, and the uni- 
versal unfitness of others, that it was no uncommon 
thing for him to ask, somewhat roughly, for a counsel's 
brief, that he might see what was intended to be stated ; 


then lecture the attorney who had prepared it; soon after 


the witnesses; and down to the officers of the court, 
whose functions of keeping silence and order he would 
occasionally himself underiake to perform. So that it 
was not an uncommon remark, that the learned chief 
justice was performing at once in his own person the 


offices of judge and jury, counsel for both parties, attor- 
neys for both, witnesses on both sides, and crier of the 
To the same conceited 


court. spirit was owing bis much 


graver ollence of parading rash opinions upon branches 
of the Jaw with which the previous habits of his life had 
never brought bim very familiarly acquainted, and even 
natters to which he 
! 


ae- 


of forming hasty judgments upon 
was more accustomed. Certain it is, that there were 


cisions, both of his own at Visi Prius, and afterwards 


court permitted this, although the statute of William III. 
only allows two, while the crown had above half a dozen, 
This third was Mr., now Baron, Gurney, a warm friend 
of that highly respecta- 


useful family to whom the 


of civil and religious fiberty, and 
ble and art of stenogr iy hy 
and the history of public proceedings owes much; and 


whose steajy and honest adherence to their principles 


cast upon counsel, and, by a kind of connivance, the | covers them with honour. 
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of the Court in Banc, which be persisted in forcing upon 
his brethren, and which do little credit to any of the 
parties concerned in them, 

The survey which has just been taken of this eminent 
counsellor does not show him as filling the highest places 
in his profession; and yet if we follow him into the 
House of Commons, the falling off is very great indeed. 
There he really bad no place at all; and feeling his nul- 
lity, there was no place to which he was with more visi- 
ble reluctance dragged by the power that otlice gives the 
He could only obtain a 
hearing upon legal questions, and those he handled not 
with such felicity or force as repaid the attention of the 
He seldom attempted more than to go through 


government over its lawyers. 


listener. 
the references from one act of parliament to another; and 
though he was doing only a mechanical work, he gave 
out each sentence as if he bad been consulted and gilted 
like an oracle, and looked and spoke as if when citing a 
section he was making a discovery. When Mr. Perce- 
val was shot, his nerves, formerly ex@ellent, suddenly and 
entirely failed him; and he descended from the station 
of attorney-general to that of a puisne judge in the com- 
mon pleas. 

Of his political prejudices, which were quite intolerant 
and quite sincere, mention has already been made. To 
the cause of reform in all its shapes, and under what 
name soever, he was the bitter enemy. Towards all who 
indulged in free 
men, he was an implacable adversary. The press, there- 
fore, engaged a large share of his dislike; and under the 


combined influence of exasperation and alarm, he filed | 


so many ex officio informations in a few months, that no 
two attorney-generals ever in a long course of years load- 
It was his truly 
painful fortune that, as most of these regarded the attacks 
on the Duke of York, he was compelled soon to with- 
n all; while in several of the others he was de- 
and partly by his excessive use of the power, 
partly by his failure in the exercise of it, he had the 
agony, to him most excruciating, of both being signally 
defeated in his attempts to crush the press, and of caus- 


ed the files of the court with as many. 


, ' 
adraw ther 


feated ; 


ing all the discussions of the ea eficio power which first | 


brought it into hatred and then into disuse. 

This is that successful barrister, that skilful special 
pleader, that acute lawyer on common points, that dex- 
terous and expert practitioner, (for all this he was as 
certaimiy as he 
whom the men that contemn Lord Erskine, and look 
down upon Lord Mansfield, and would fain, if they 
durst, 


raise their small veices against Sir Samuel Ro- 


milly, hold up as the pattern of an English lawyer. 
ee 
SIR WILLIAM GRANT. 


figure of the eminent 


led lawyer whom we have been sur- 


If from contemplating the 
though narrow-min 


veying, we turn to that of his tar more celebrated con- 


marked resemblances, chiefly in political opinions and 
ex ated dread of change, a very marked diversity in 
all the more important features of character, whether in- 
tellectual or moval. We have now named in some re- 


tnost extraordinary individual of his time— 


a uinly than whom none ever better sustained the 
judicial office, though tts functions were administered by 
bim upon a somewhat contracted scale—one than whom 
noae ever descended from the foram into the senate with 


owers of argumentation, or flourish- 


reater renown. It happened to this great 


to have been for many years at the bar with a very 


inoderate share of practice; and although bis parliamen- 


tary exertions never tore him away from his profession, 


yet lis public charXcter rested entirely upon their suc- 
cess uulil be was raised to the bench. 
The genius of the man then shone forth with extraor- 
dinary lustre. Lits knowledge of law, which bad bither- 
seauty and never enlarged by practice, was now 
expan d to whatever dimensions migut seem required 
for performing lis bigh eflice; sor was he ever remarked 
to be at ail det ot even in the branch most dificult to } 
muster without lorensie habits, the accomplishments of a 
case-lawyer; while bis familiarity s ith the principles ol 
jurisprudence, and bis knowledge of their foundations, 
were apple as Lis application of them was easy and mas- 


terly, ‘he rolls court, however, in those days, was one 


discussion, whether of measures or of 


was a little-minded man,)—this is he | 


William Graut, we shall find, with some | 
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of comparatively contracted business; and, although he 
¢ave the most entire satisfaction there, and in presiding 
at the privy council in prize and plantation appeals, a 
doubt was always raised by the admirers of Lord Eldon, 
whether Sir William Grant could have as well answered 
the larger demands upon his judicial resources, had he 
presided in the court of chancery. That doubt appears 
altogether unfounded. He possessed fhe first great qua- 
lity for despatching business, (the “rea/” and not “affect- 
| ed despatch” of Lord Bacon,) a power of steadily fixing 
| bis attention opon the matter before him, and keeping it 
| invariably directed towards the successive arguments ad- 
| dressed to him. The certainty that not a word was lost 
| deprived the advocate of all excuse for repetition; while 
the respect which his judge inspired checked needless 
prolixity, and deterred him from raising desperate points 
merely to have them frowned down by a tribunal as se- 
vere as it was patient. He had not, indeed, to appre- 
hend any interruption—that was a course never practised 
in those days at the rolls or the cockpit; but while the 
judge sat passive and unmoved, it was plain that, though 
his powers of endurance had no limits, his powers of dis- 
criminating were ever active, as his attention was ever 
awake; and as it required an eminent hardibood to place 
base coin before so scrutinising an eye, or tender light 
money to be weighed in such accurate scales as Sir Wil- 
liam Grant’s; so few men ventured to exercise a patience 
| which yet all knew to be unbounded. It may, indeed, 
be faitly doubted whether the main force of muscular 
exertion, so much more clumsily applied by Sir John 
Leach in the same court to effect the great object of his 
| ellorts—the close compression of the debate—ever suc- 
| ceeded so well, or reduced the mass to as small a bulk as 
| 





the delicate hydraulic press of his illustrious predecessor 
| did, without giving the least pain to the advocate, or in 
| any one instance obstructing the course of calm, delibe- 
| rate, and unwearied justice. 

The court in those days presented a spectacle which 
afforded true delight to every person of sound judgment 
and pure taste. After a long and silent hearing—a hear- 
| ing of all that could be urged by the counsel of every 
party—unbroken by a single word, and when the spec- 
tator of Sir William Grant (for he was not heard) might 
suppose that his mind had been absent from a scene in 
| which he took no apparent share, the debate was closed 
—ihe advocate’s hour was passed—the parties were in 
silent expectation of the event—the hall no longer re- 
sounded with any voice—it seemed as if the affair of the 
| day, for the present, was over, and the court was to ad- 
| journ or to call for another cause. No! The judge’s 
time had now arrived, and another artist was to fill the 
The great magistrate began to pronounce his 
judgment, and every eye and every ear was at length 
fixed upon the bench. Forth caine a strain of clear un- 
broken fluency, disposing alike, in most luminous order, 
| of all the facts and of all the arguments in the cause ; 
| reducing into clear and simple arrangement the most 
entangled masses of broken and conflicting statement ; 
weighing each matter, aud disposing of each in succes- 
| sion; setthog one doubt by a parenthetical remark ; pass- 
| ing over another difficulty by a reason only more decisive 

that it was condensed ; and giving out the whole impres- 
| sion of the case, in every material view, upon the judge’s 
| mind, with argument enough to show why he so thought, 
and to prove him right, and without so much reasoning 
|as to make you forget that it was a Judgment you were 
hearing, by overstepping the bounds which distinguish a 
This is the perfection of judi- 
cial eloquence ; bot avoiding argument, but confining it 
| to such reasoning as beseems him who bas rather to ex- 
plain the grounds of his own conviction, than to labour 
| at convincing others; pot rejecting reference to autho- 
| rity, but never betokening a disposition to seek sbelter 
behind other men’s names for what he might fear to pro- 
pounce ip his own person; not disdaining even orna- 
ments, but those of the more chastened graces that ac- 
cord with the severe standard of a judge’s oratory. This 
perfection of judicial eloquence Sir William Grant at- 
; tained, and its effect upon ail listeners was as certain and 
as powerful as its merits were incontestable and exalted. 

In parliament be i¢ unquestionably to be classed with 
speakers of the first order. His style was peculiar; it 
was that of the closest and severest reasoning exer 


scene, 


judgment from a speech. 


| heard in any popularassembly ; reasoning which would 
| have been reckoned close in the argumentation of the 


It was, from the 


j bur or the dialecues of the schvols. 





first to the last, throughout, pure reason and the triumph 
of pure reason, All wae sterling, all perfectly plain; 
there was no point in the diction, no illustration in the 
topics, no ornament of fancy in the accompaniments, 
The language was choice—perfectly clear, abundantly 
correct, quite concise, admirably suited to the matter 
which the words clothed and conveyed. In so far it was 
felicitous, no farther ; nor did it ever leave behind it any 
impression of the diction, but only of the things said; 
the words were forgotten, for they had never drawn off 
the attention for a moment from the things ; those things 
were alone remembered. No speaker was more easily 
listened to; none so difficult to answer. Once Mr. Fox, 
when he was hearing him with a view to making that 
attempt, was irritated in a way very unwonted to his 
sweet temper by the conversation of some near him, even 
to the show of some crossness, and (after an exclamation) 
sharply said, “ Do you think it so very pleasant a thing 
to have to answer a speech like raat ?”’ The two memo- 
rable occasions on which this great reasoner was ob- 
served to be most injured by a reply, were in that of Mr. 
Wilberforce quoting Clarendon’s remarks on the conduct 
of the judges in the ship money case, when Sir William 
Grant had undertaken to defend his friend Lord Melville; 
and in that of Lord Lansdowne (then Lord Henry Petty,) 
three years later, when the legality of the famous orders 
in council was debated. Here, however, the speech was 
made on one day, and the answer, able and triumphant 
as it was, followed on the next. 

It may safely be said that a long time will elapse be- 
fore there shall arise such a light to illuminate either the 
senate or the bench, as the eminent person whose rare 
excellence we have just been pausing to contemplate. 
That excellence was no doubt limited in its sphere; there 
was no imagination, no vehemence, no declamation, no 
wit ; but the sphere was the highest, and in that highest 
sphere its place was lofty. ‘The understanding alone 
was addressed by the understanding ; the faculties that 
distinguish our nature were those over which the oratory 
of Sir William Grant asserted its control. His sway 
over the rational and intellectual portion of mankind was 
that of a more powerful reason, a more vigorous intellect 
than theirs; a sway which no man had cause for being 
ashamed of admitting, because the victory was won by 
superior force of argument ; a sway which the most dig- 
nified and exalted genius might hold without stooping 
from its highest pinnacle, and which some who might 
‘aot deign to use inferior arts of persuasion, could find no 
objection whatever to exercise. 

Yet in this purely intellectual picture, there remains 
to be noted a discrepancy, a want of keeping, something 
more than a shade. The commanding inteilect, the close 
reasoner, who could overpower other men’: understand- 
ing by the superior force of his own, was the slave of his 
own prejudices to such an extent, that he could see oaly 
the perils of revolution in any reformation of our institu- 
tions, and never conceived it possible that the monarchy 
could be safe, or that anarchy could be warded off, unless 
all things were maintained upon the same footing on 
which they stood in early, unenlightened, and inex- 
perienced ages of the world. The signal blunder, which 
Bacon long ago exposed, of confounding the youth with 
the age of the species, was never committed by any one 
more glaringly than by this great reasoner. He it was 
who first employed the well-known phrase of “ the wis- 
dom of our ancestors; and the menaced innovation, to 
stop which he applied it, was the proposal of Sir Samuel 
Rowilly to take the step of reform almost impercepubly 
small, of subjecting men’s real property to the payment 
of all their debis. Strange force of early prejudice ; of 
prejudice suffered to warp the intellect while yet f-eble 
and uninformed, and which owed its origin to the very 
error that it embodied in its conclusions, the making the 
errors of mankind in their ignorant and inexperienced 
state, the guide of their conduct at their mature age, and 
appealing to those errors as the wisdom of past times, 
when they were the unripe fruit of imperfect intellectual 
culture ! 


END OF VOL. XIV. 
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THE STORY OF MANDRIN, THE SMUG- 
GLER CAPTAIN. 

In the public records of Montbrison, a town in 
the south of France, near the banks of the Rhone, 
there is a most remarkable document, which has 
as remarkable a history. ‘I'he paper is brief; it 
is a receipt, and originated in the foliowing cir- 
cumstances, 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, 
or, to be more pointed, in the year 1764, Man- 
drin, the famous brigand, presented himself at 
Montbrison. He was accompanted 
that no one dreamed otf offering 
He took possession of 


the gates of 
by such a lorce, 
the slightes. resistance. 
the place in the same manner as the 
Nemours had done in the sixteenth century ; but 
with this diflerence in favour of the brigand, that 
the latter exacted not one coin from the inhabit- 
ants, 
served by his band. One of 
tured to appropriate an article of 
fling value, was publicly punished in the market 


them, who ven- 
the most tri- 
place. 

Alier making various dispositions for security 
of his own safety and that of his men during their 
stay, and for relieving the inhabitants from fear, 
Louis Mandrin, elegantly attired in a rich court 
habit, according t» the accounts of the old people 
of the place, betook himself, accompanied by 
two of his men in the dress of lacqueys, to the 
house of M. Palmaroux, receiver of taxes for the 
district. He entered with the greatest coolness 
into the dwelling in question, but at the same 
time with the urbanity of deportment which he 
knew well how to assume, and by which he took 
a pride in distinguishing himseif trom the vulgar 
bandits of the day. 

**M. Palmaroux,’’ said he to the 
general, ** ) am come to do myself the honour of 
supping with you.” 

his speech was accompanied with a low 
bow, and an elegant wave of the hat, which was 
ornamented by a nodding plume of feathers. 

* May | request to know, sir, to whom [ am 
indebted for the honour of this visit?”’ answered 
M. Palmaroux, stammering through surprise and 
a suspicion that his free-and-easy visiter, though 
not known to him, was not of a very pleasant 


recelver- 


order of persons, 
“A very simple question that is, and very 

easily answered, Mr. Reveiver-general,”’ said the 

‘*my natne is Louis Mandrin.”’ 
Mandrin!’’ muttered out the 


brigand ; 

** Louis 
gatherer.”” 

‘* Pray, do not make a noise, M. Palmaroux,” 
said Mandrin; ‘that would be imprudent; and 
do not be alarmed. You judge by report; it is 
wrong to do so. The only way to acquire a 
knowledge of people is to see them close at 
hand; and that is precisely the advantage which 
I meant to give you in coming thus to freat with 


” 


tax- 


you, glass in hand.’ 

~ 4 f'reat with me!” cried M. Palmaroux; “I 
do not comprehend what kind of relations there 
can be between you and me.” 

The financier did not speak the exact truth 
here; for a certain tremulousness in his voice, 
and nervous agitation in his limbs, indicated that 
he had made a good cuess at the business hinted 
at by his visiter. Mandrin did not allow him at 
any rate to remain long in the dark. 

**Oh!”” said the brigand, ‘* our treaty is not 
one that requires any discussion. It is a simple 
matter; ‘conclude and You will find 
me perfectly honourable, and scrupulously regular 


os ” 
sign: 


Duke of | 


and caused a rigorous discipline to be ob- | 
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fin my transactions. What! I compromise the 
credut of an honest receiver? Nothing is farther 
from my thoughts. | am all for right and jus- 
tice, and that is the reason that I usually travel 
| with alew musqueteers about me ; for you know, 
'my dear Mr. Financier, it requires a certain de- 
| gree of energy in this world of ours to make 
equity triumphant. But we'll talk of business 
alterwards ; let us first sup. Where are the 
ladies { Oh! they have concealed themselves, I 
wager. What nonsense! ‘They told me that 
| Madame Palmaroux is musical; I shall be en- 
|chanted to hear her. One of the disagreeable 
i features of my profession is the deprivation of 


jmusic. You would scarcely believe, my dear 
Palmaroux, how much I| miss it. Your good 
lady”’ —_— 


| * Certainly, sir,’’ stammered out the receiver ; 
|** but L fear—i fear my wife is indisposed”— 

| * To see me ?”’ interrupted the bandit in his 
}turn. ** Oh these confounded reputations ! But 
1 would soon reassure your lady.” 

In fine, with not the best grace in the world, 
M. Palmaroux was necessitated to make his 
wile appear. Madame Palmaroux was a woman ; 
and though she could not enter the presence of 
ithe famous brigand without fear and trembling, 
yet she took the precaution to appear as well 
dressed as pussible, reasoning with herself pro- 
bably in some such way as this.‘ ‘Though one 
cannot help being frightened for a robber, it is 
needless making one’s self a fright for all that.” 

‘he supper was announced. Mandrin pre- 
sented to Madame Palmaroux a very white hand, 
decorated with a variety of costly rings. In the 
supper-room, the brigand kept his two pretended 
laequeys behind his chair. During the repast, 
the conversation was light and animating. ‘The 
visiter of the receiver chatted of the court, thea- 
tres, romances, and Madame Pompadour, and 
dropt not a word regarding the motive of his 
visit. But, at the dessert, he changed the con- 
versation so markedly, that madame foresaw 
what was coming. Her husband begged her to 
retire, but she requested to remain, imagining 
that the man who chatted so gaily with her would 
be accessible to her influence in the business 
about to be transacted. But she soon found that 
Mandrin had two characters, and that there were 
points on which he made no concessions. 

** Well,” said Mandrin, swallowing a final 
glass of champagne, “let us finish our business. 
How much, Mr. Receiver, have we in our trea- 
sury ?”" 

**Ah! very little, M. Mandrin,” said Pal- 
maroux ; ‘the people will not pay. ‘They lock 
their chests against us, and beat our collectors.” 

‘**Ah! that is very ill done, indeed,”’ said the 
bandit; ** but let us not lose time. How much 
have we exactly ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps from seven to eight hundred livres, 
more or less,’* answered the receiver-general. 

“Take care what you say, my dear M. Pal- 
maroux,’’ said Mandrin, ** you know that accu- 
racy is every thing in financial matters. And 
don’t imagine that | come to you as a spoliator. 
By no means; I am not one of those rude sort of 
fellows. I intend to put into your coffer, in place 
of money, a good and valid receipt; one much 
more regular, ‘T shall be bold to say, than most 
of those you receive. You understand, it shall 
be a quittance, signed by me, and sealed with 
my signet, with a hundred and fifty muskets at 
my back to give weight to the document. It 
will be a sterling receipt; every bank in the 
world would accept such a tender. Come, 





* 











Father Palmaroux, pene more ‘odie what 
sum have you on hand at present ?”’ 

Something in the brigand’s manner led Father 
Palmaroux to delay no longer. ‘* Upon my con- 
science, six thousand livres.” At these words, 
Mandrin took from his pocket a serap of paper, 
and glancing at him, said, **Six thousand seven 
hundred and ninety livres; that is the sum 
you have exactly. You see, my dear receiver, 
we are pretty well informed. But seven hundred 
livres is a sinall matter in the conscience of a 
receiver- general.”’ 

The bandit then turned to one of his lacquey 
attendants, and said ** Accompany Mr. Receiver 
to his office, and get from him the sum of six 
thousand seven hundred and ninety livres. You 
know that I never touch money, it soils the fin- 
gers; and, besides, it would be ungallant to 
leave the lady here alone. 1 have also the quit- 


tance to write. I carry stamps always about 
with me. Regularity in every thing, that is my 
motto.”’ 


And, in truth, the brigand drew from his 
pocket a small book, containing proper stamps, 
with writing materials. Having first carefully 
turned up a portion of the table-cloth to prevent 
any staining, he then wrote out a receipt in the 
following terms: ‘1, the undersigned Louis 
Mandrin, have collected from the coffers of M. 
Palmaroux, receiver-general of taxes at Mont- 
brison, the sum of six thousand seven hundred 
and ninety livres, taken against their will from 
the people of the district; and declare the said 
receiver duly freed of the said sum, and to he 
exempt from all recourse on the part of farmers- 
general or their agents ; in notification of which 
I leave him the present receipt to serve as an 
available and valid discharge. Lovis Man- 
DRIN.”” 

After this exploit, Mandrin took a courteous 
jeave of his host and hostess, and, soon after, of 
the town of Montbrison. ‘Though Monsieur 
and Madame Palmaroux could not say much for 
the pleasure resulting from the visit paid to them, 
yet they afierwards spoke with wonder of the 
urbanity of the notorious robber. 

After a life in which strange affectations of 
breeding, and even acts of direct generosity, 
were mingled with acts of violence and spolia- 
tion, chiefly in the department of smuggling, 
Mandrin was taken, condemned, and broken on 
the wheel. Sir Walter Scott, in alluding to the 
comparative apathy which he himself felt after 
the first shock of his misfortunes was over, com- 
pares his case with that of Mandrin, who, when 
undergoing his final punishment, declared with 
his dying breath that he felt no pain, the first 
blows having so deadened his sensations, as to 
render the rest productive of no suffering. 


END OF PART I. 
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WALDIBP’S LIBRARY. 

This popular work commences its eighth year in 
January, 1840. Jt now makes fourteen volumes 
quarto, and contains works which, at English prices, 
would cost nearly one thousand dollars—and even 
at the current booksellers’ prices here would cost at 
least one hundred and fifty dollars. Some of the 
best works are only to be found in the Library—no 
other edition having been issued in this country. 

T'erms.—The Library is published regularly every 
week, at Five Dollarsa year—payable in advance. 
No new subscribers taken on other terms. 

Premiums.—Any person subscribing for 1840 
and any past year, and paying $10, par money in 
Philadelphia, shall receive in addition six months of 
Waldie’s Port Folio, 

2. Any person subscribing for 1840 and any two 
past years, by paying $15, shall receive in addition 
one yéat of the Port Folio. 

3. Any-person thus subscribing, and taking three 
past years of the Library, by paying $20, shall re- 
ceive one year and a half of the Port Folio. 

4, Any person thus subscribing, and taking four 
past years of the Library, by paying $25, shall re- 
ceive two years of the Port Folio, bound. 

5. Any person taking a complete set, including 
1840, eight years, by paying $35, will»teceive a 
complete two years of the Port Folio. 

By adding 75 cents a volume (one year of the 
Library makes two volumes) to the above prices, the 
volumes may be had bound. One year of the Port 
Folio makcs a volume. 

Early orders are requested. 

7° Those with whom we exchange are requested 
to publish the aboye as often as they think proper, 
and draw attention to it. 


NEW TYPE. 

This number is printed on the new type as pro- 
mised, which occupies no more space than the former, 
yet is more legible. For the heavy expense thus in- 
curred, we trust for reimbursement to the punctuality 
and generosity of our subscribers, who will save 
much trouble by remitting direct to Philadelphia. 
This may be done at the risk of the publisher, pre- 
ferable, if post paid. 





By the dictum of the postmaster-general, making 
the wrapper of the Library subject to the same 
postage as the inside sheet, and which was naturally 
complained of by our mail subscribers, we com- 
mence this year without the usual envelope, To 
save this postage to these subseribers is our only 
object in doing so; but, by the plan we have adopt- 
ed, we hope they will find, at the end of the vo- 
lume, that they are gainers even in quantity, and 
certainly in neatness, by it. The Monthly Journal 
of Polite Literature, printed uniformly in every re- 
spect with the Library, will enable us to give many 
valuable articles from the British periodicals, which 
were excluded from the confined columns of the 
weekly issue. Having been so long accustpmed to 
the weekly cover, however, we would not have made 
No. 1.— PART 1.—1840. 








the change but for the reason stated. We liked the 
weekly intercourse direct, we confess. The time is 
not distant, we trust, when the postages will be re- 
duced, and the law so made, that such zealous offi- 
cials will not have it in their power, by personal 
whim, illiberal prejudice, or affected conscientious- 
ness of duty, to stem the current of popular know- 
ledge. 


Ce 


A familiar chat with our friends—by whom we 
are presumptuous enough to mean all our subscribers 
—on matters somewhat connected with ourselves 
and the future vigorous and successful prosecution 
of this chef-d’auvre.. With many we have now had 
seven years of uninterrupted intercourse, and we be- 
lieve of equally continuous amity. Well we remem- 
ber the anxious throbbings when our specimen num- 
ber was issued. The plan was entirely new, and, 
although we were convinced that it was feasible, the 
anxiety arose about our success in its proper execu- 
tion. <A short time—a very few months—put such a 
testimonial. of public approbation on our Jabours, as 
alike to remove fears and stimulate to exertion. The 
public showed a confidence in our promises, which, 
unknown as we were, stands perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of literary periodicals in this country. 
The patronage bestowed on the Library was so great 
as to excite the fears even of some of our wealthiest 
booksellers, who had not breadth of mind sufficient 
to see the seope of its tendency. 
that the most profitable branch of their occupation 


would be annihilated. Our patrons never have been 





They were afraid | 
| their ignorance. 


informed, that, in the early stage of the existence ol | 
the Library, we were actually threatened with ruin, | 


with annihilation, by an affluent bookseller, if we 
did not submit to his dictation about what books we 
should publish! 
flinch—he was dared to the combat. The result was 
in every respect most gratifying. 
past harmless—and the agitator of it has long ago 
acknowledged that the Library has been the book- 
sellers’ best friend. 


We knew our position too well to 


The storm blew 


Rivals, of various sizes and qualities, sprang up 
like ephemere, and have so vanished, ‘ Waldic”* 
now has the field alone in that sphere in which he 
first gave the impetus. We mention this, not boast- 
ingly, but with some pride—becoming pride, we 
hope. 
patronage of thousands, who have been, in the genu- 
ine sense of the word, patrons. Not mere pseudo, 
promising, non-complying gentry, who, probably a 
thousand miles off, write, under a profusion of pro- 
testations and compliments, for the work—but who, 
after it has gone one, two, or three years, perhaps, 
remember nothing more of the matter. ‘I'o those 
steady friends we return our warmest thanks, and 


Seven years have proved the unwavering 


-hope to have a continuance of (heir patronage. 


Every one of them withdrawing is like breaking a 
bright link in the chain of friendship—snapping one 
of the finest chords—severing long-endeared associa- 
tions. 





* Be it understood that we use this term as it has 
long been the familiar cognomen of the Library. 
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ciples, or rather professions, of generosity and mag- 


The schoolmaster is abroad.—This saying of 
Mr. Brougham, after the more general diffusion of 
school education in England, indicative of extended 
information among the working classes, has in this 
country become very popular. In its general sense, 
it deserves to be so, as expressing approbation of the 
increase of schools. They are the nurseries for the 
mind, through which every educated person must 
pass. But are there not strong indications among us 
that it is too true in the literal sense—the schoolmas- 
ter is abroad—wandering, and s@wing his seed in 
unprofitable soil—stimulating in place of subduing— 
teaching the convenient how rather than the moral 
why—or in plain language, exciting to excel in 
mere worldly, external matters. Is the schoolmas- 
ter at home not quite as much wanted? Is domes- 
Are the moral 
faculties cultivated with as much zeal as the intel- 


tic treiving properly attended to? 


lectual? Is the true value of the things of this world 
properly explained to youth? Are the exact prin- 
eiples of mine and thine strictly and at all times 
taught? Is the distinction between riches as means 
and as an end judiciously inculeated? If the school- 
master at home bad done his duty, we should not 
have such scenes pass before us as we are every day 
witnessing. Society is in an alarming state of in- 
cohesion. There appears to be an immoral epidemic 
raging, and this not among the destitute and the 
ignorant, for whom some excuse might be made by 
the feeling heart on account of their necessities and 
But the defalcations are by those 
oecupying high places—places of trust and honour, 
for the payment of the duties of which liberal com- 
pensation was made by their trusters. No palliation 
of their dishonesty can be found; no temptation 
existed on the seore of want or inconvenience—no- 
thing but the inordinate vanity, the cormorant desire 
for luere, the gratification of low selfishness, the in- 
dication of weak minds, however intellectually cul- 
tivated—of base and corrupt propensities, however 
sanctimoniously covered—to these causes principally 
are such blasting, ruthless, demoralising courses at- 
tributable. Let us take a lesson from the scenes 
zround us. Let the young lay it to heart—let them 
be assured that the way of the transgressor is really 
hard—and let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall, Let us have the schoolmaster at home. 
He has a great deal more to do than teach a sum in 
arithmetic, or explain a problem in Euclid. To the 
out of door schoolmaster these may be left; but the 
proper application of all must be the province of the 
domestic teacher. 





We commence the eighth year of the Library with 
the last historical novel by James—a work possess- 
ing equal evidence of his abilities, with fewer of his 
peculiarities, perhaps, than any of his previous pro- 
ductions. Mr. James is a deservedly popular author. 
He is no mawkish sentimentalist, neither does he 
glose over the dereliction of moral principle, by ex- 
hibiting the perpetrator in such colours as to create 


| a morbid sympathy for him if overtaken by a due 


retribution, nor imbue him with high toned prin- 
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nanimity—for professions they must only be, if 
entertained by the slave of any vice, sinee all vicious 
propensities are centred in selfishness. Historical 
works, well manayed, we believe, have a beneficial 
tendency in inducing a love of historical research. 
For instance, the historical romances, as they are 
called, of Scott—have they not induced an examina- 
tion of the periods and the characters which they 
portray t Do they not in fact themselves exhibit the 
actors in a vividness of detail inconsistent with the 
graver plans of history? They indeed combine the 
interest and advantages felt and derivable from bio- 
graphy and history. In this regard, they rank far 
above the mere displays of fashionable life, as shown 
forth in the flippant and overstrained pictures of 
those for whom little sympathy is felt, especially in 
this country. 





HENRY OF GUISE; 
OR, THE STATES OF BLOIS. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Author of “ The Genileman of the Old School,” “The Hugue- 
not,” “ The Gipsy,’ *‘ The Robber,” “ Richelieu,” &c. 


TO THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT. 


My dear Seott,—In dedicating to you the follow- 
ing work as the tribute of old friendship, and of 
sincere and well-founded esteem, allow me to add a 
few words in explanation ox" tlre course I have pur- 
sued in the composition. I do this, it is true, more 
for the public than for yourself, as you were with me 
while it wae in progress, and by your good judgment 
confirmed my opinion of the mode in which the sub- 
ject ought to be treated. 

The character of every person who plays a pro- 
minent part on the great stage of the world is of 
course lauded by friends and decried by adversaries 
at the time, and the mingled report cm es down to 
after ages. But the mista of yrejudic. 2 2Te wafted 
away by the breath of years. ‘The char, \ct er of the 
historian is considered ‘in connection wit,'1 those of 
the personages he has depicted ; and allow an.7eS are 
made for errors and wrong views on all sic'es . ‘he 
ome facts remain, in general, clear and d. ist: net ; 

wae eate8@, together with those small traits w. lich 
are rather let fall accidentally than recorded by 7 ¢.2- 
temporaries, the estimate of history is formed. 

There are some characters, however, which, fror.? 
various causes, remain obscure and doubtful thre ugh 
all time ; and many which have points in them that 
are never satisfactorily explained, producing a°ts 
which cannot be accounted for; like those wate rs 
which have never been fathomed, though we know 
not whether it be some under eurrent that we se> 
not, or the profound depth itself, which prevents the: 
plumbed line from reaching the bottom. Among the 
many acts recorded in the annals of the world, the 
motives for which have never been ascertained, one 
of the most extraordinary is that of Henry, Duke of 
Guise, when, on the 12th of May, 1588, the famous 
day of the barricades, he had the crown of France 
within his grasp, and did not elose his hand. Some 
have called it weakness, some virtue, some modera- 
tion, some indecision; and, in fact, whatever view 
we take of it, there are points in which it is opposed 

to the general character of the duke. 

In the account of this transaction whieh I have 
given in the following pages, I have rather attempt- 
ed to narrate how the event took place, than to put 
forth a theory regarding the motives. My own opi- 
nion is indeed fixed, after diligent examination of 
every contemporary account, that the motives were 
mixed. Ido not believe that the duke’s moderation 

proceeded from indecision, for 1 imagine that he had 
decided from the first not to dethrone the king; but 
I do believe that he might be, and was, much tempt- 
ed to usurp the throne, as the events of the day 
proceeded, Opportunity could not be without its 
temptation toa bold and ambitious heart like his. 
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Whether he would have remained master of his own 
conduct ; whether he would have been able te strug- 
gle against his own desires and the wishes of the 
people; whether he would have maintained his re- 
solution to the end of that day, had the king not 
escaped from Paris, is another question. Suffice it 
that he resisted the temptation as long as the tempt- 
ation existed; and that he did so deliberately is 
proved, by his strictly prohibiting the people from 
surrounding the eral residence, “lest it should 
commit him too far.” Upon this view of the case 
have I based my narration. 

In regard to the death of the Duke of Guise I had 
but little difficulty; for the event is so amply and 
minutely detailed by contemporaries, that no doubt 
can exist in regard to any of the facts, In the treat- 
ment of the story, however, I had to choose between 
two courses. A French writer, or a writer of the 
French school, in order to concentrate the interest 
upon the Guise, would most likely have brought into 
a prominent point of view his criminal passion for 
Madame de Noirmoutier, and would have wrought 
it up with sentiment till the feelings of the reader 
wer? enlisted in favour of herself and the duke. 

I did not do this for two reasons. In the first 
place, it would have been a violation of history to 
represent Madame de Noirmoutier as any thing but 
a mere abandoned woman, as her amours with Henry 
IV. and others clearly show. In the next place, I 
consider it an insult to virtue to endeavour to excite 
interest for vice, It was necessary, indeed, to in- 
troduce Madame de Noirmoutier, on account of the 
famous warning which she gave to Guisé on the night 
before his death; but I have done so as briefly as 
possible, for the reasons I have just stated. 

I have only farther to say, that I know there is a 
French work bearing the same title, or very nearly 
the same title, as this. I have never seen that work, 
nor read any review of it, nor heard any part of its 
contents, and therefore have no idea whatsoever of 
how the story is there conducted. Doubtless very 
differently, and perhaps much better than in the fol- 
lowing pages; but, nevertheless, I trust that the 
public will extend to them the same indulgence which 
has been granted to my other works, and for which 
I am most sincerely grateful. 

To you, my dear Scott, I am also very grateful for 
many a happy hour and many a pleasant day, and 
for many a trait which, in our mutual intercourse, 
has given me the best view of human nature, and 
added one to the few whom in this life we find to 
love and to respect. Accept, then, this very slight 
testimony of such feelings, and believe me ever 

Yours faithfully, G. P. R. James. ° 


CHAPTER I. 
It was as dark and sombre a morning, the sky was 


} as gloomy, the earth as dry and parched, as earth, 


sky and morning ever appear in the most northern 
climates. A dull gray expanse of leaden cloud shut 
out the blue heaven, a hard black frost pinched up 
the ground, the blades of grass stood stiff and rug- 
yred on the frozen soil, and vague gray mists lay in 
all the hollows of the ground. ‘The forests, the 
m.wifold forests that then spread over the fair land 
of France, showed nothing but hare branches, ex- 
cept. here and there the yoke elm or tenacious beech 
retained in patches its red and withered leaves, while 
beneath the trees again the ground was thickly car- 
peted with the fajlen honours of the past summer, 
soingled with hoar frost and thin snow. A chilliness 
more piercing than mere frost pervaded the air, and 
the aspect of the whole scene was cheerless and me- 


y- 

Such was the as of the day, though the scene 
was in the sou.h of France, at a spot which we shall 
leave for the present nameless, when, at about seven 
o’clock in the morning—an hour in which, at that 
period of the year, the sun’s raye are weak and 
powerless—a tal], strong, florid man, of about four- 
and-thirty years of ge, was seep | the edge of 
a wide wood, walking along cautiously step by step 
carefully bending down his eyes 1 ors the withe 
leaves that strewed po as if he had dropped 
something of value which he sought to find, 





The wart, % — ee ae pp gta cover- 
ing several miles dulating . broken b 
robs and dingles, and inters by more than 
one piece of water. It contained various kirds of 
tree, as well as various sorts of soil: but, at the spot 
of which we now speak, the wood was low and thin, 
gradually increasing in volume as it rose along the 
slope of the adjacent hill till it grew into a tangled 
thicket, from which rose a number of tall trees, 
waving their gray branches sadly in the wintry air. 
On a distant eminence, rising far above the wood it- 
self, miglft be secn towers, and turrets, and pinna- 
cles, the abode of some of the lords of the land; 
and at the end of a long glade, up which the man we 
have just mentioned was cautiously stealing, as we 
have described, appeared a little oa with one 
or two curious out-buildings, not usually found at- 
tached to the abodes of the agricultural population. 

The features of this early wanderer in the woods 
were good, the expression of his countenance frank ; 
and, though poring so intently upon the ground as 
he passed, there was nevertheless an air of habitual 
cheerfulness in his countenance, which broke out in 
the frequent smile, either at something passing in his 
own thoughts, or at something he observed among 
the withered leaves. He was dressed in a plain suit 
of dark brownish-gray, with a cap and feather on 
his head, a sword by his side, and an immense wind- 
ing horn slung under his left arm; and though at the 
present moment he was without either horses or 
dogs, his whole dress and appearance bespoke him 
one of the huntsmen of some neighbouring lord. 

After having walked on for about three or four hun- 
dred yards, he suddenly stopped at some traces on 
the ground, turned into the wood, which in a particu- 
lar line seemed disturbed and broken, and following 
the marks, which denoted that some large object of 
the chase had passed that way, he reached the thicker 
part of the wood, where, to use his own expression, 
he felt sure that the boar was lodged. 

It would be useless and tedious to accompany him 
in all the perquisitions that he made round the 
thicket, in order to ascertain that the animal had not 
again issued forth from its woody covert. He satis- 
fied himself, however, completely, that such was 
not the case, and then ~ieanly musing for a moment 
or two, till he was roused from his revery by the 
distant sounds of human voices and of horses’ feet, 
coming from the side of the glade in which we have 
first displayed him to the reader’s eyes. He now 
hurried back av rapidly as possible, and in a minute 
or two after stood uncovered in the midst of a gay 
and glittering party, on which we must pause for a 
few minutes ere we proceed to describe the events of 
that morning. 

There were about twenty persons present, bat the 
greater number consisted A various attendants at- 
tached to the household of all French noblemen of 
that period; under the names of grooms, piqueurs, 
valets de chiens, chefs de relais, &e. Three out of 
the group, however, are worthy of greater attention, 
not alone because they were higher in rank, but be- 
cause with them we shall have to deal throughout 
the course of this tale, while most of the others may 
well be forgotten. The eldest of the three bore the 
robe of an ecclesiastic, though in his deportment, as 
he sat a spirited and somewhat fretful horse, he 
seemed fully as well suited to play the part of a gay 
cavalier as that of a sober churchman. 

His features were fine, though not strongly marked ; 
the nose straight and well cut; the chin rounded ; 
the brow broad and high, and the mouth well formed. 
But with all these traits of beauty there were one or 
two drawbacks, both in feature and expression, which 
rendered his aspect by no means so prepossessing a8 
it otherwise might hoe been. e eyes, which 
were remarkably fine, large, dark, werful, 
were sunk deep under the sharp-eut, ovbloindion 
brow, looking keenly out from below theirlong frin 
lids, as if in ambush for each unguarded glance or 
gesture of those with whom he conversed. The lips, 
though, as we have said, well formed, closed tight 
over the teeth, which were as white as snow, never 
suffering them to appear except when actually speak- 
ing. Even then those lips parted but little, and gave 
one the idea of their being, as it were, the gates of 
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imprisoned thoughts, which opened no farther than 
was necessary to give to those which the 
were forced to set at liberty. The nostril, though it 
was finely shaped, was even stiller and more motion- 
less than the lips. No moment of eagerness, no 
excited passion of the bosom, made that nostril ex- 
pand ; and, if it ever moved at all, it was but when 
a slight irrepressible sneer upon the lip drew it up 
with a scornful elevation, not the less cutting be- 
cause it was but slight. 

The age of this personage at the time we speak of 
might be about forty-five; and, if one might judge 
by the clear paleness of his complexion, a consider- 
able portion of his life had been spent in intense 
study. The marks of his age were visible, too, in 
his beard and moustaches, which had once been of 
the deepest black, but were now thickly grizzled 
with gray. No sign, however, of any loss of strength 
or vigour was apparent; and, though still and quiet 
in his demeanour, he seemed not at all disinclined 
to show, by an occasional exercise of strength or 
agility, that stillness and quietude were with him 
matters of choice and not of necessity. He kept 
his horse a very small pace behind those of his two 
younger companions ; but he so contrived it that this 
verpeact of deference should not have the slightest 
appearance of humility in it, hut should rather seem 
an expression of what he owed to his own age and 
character rather than to their superior rank. 

The other two were both young men in the very 
early outset of life, and were so nearly of the same 
age that it was difficult to say which was the elder. 
Both were extremely handsome, both were very 
powerfully and fully formed; and the most ex- 
traordinary similarity of features and of frame exist- 
ed between them, so that it would have been difficult 
to distinguish the one from the other, had it not been 
that their complexions were entirely different. The 
one was dark, the other fair: in one the hair curled 
over the brow in large masses, as glossy as the wing 
of the raven; in the other, the same profuse and 
shining hair existed, but of a nut brown, with every 
here and there a gleam as if the sun shone upon it. 
The eyes of the one were dark, but flashing and 
lustrous ; the eyes of the other of a deep hazel, and 
in them there mingled, with the bright bold glances 
of fearless courage, an occasional expression of depth 
and tenderness of feeling, which rendered the cha- 
racter of his countenance as different from that of 
his brother as was his complexion. 

Notwithstanding the great similarity that existed 
between them, they were not, as may have been sup- 
posed, twins, the fairer of the two being a year 
younger than his brother. They were both, indeed, 
as we have said, in their early youth, but their youth 
was manly; and though neither had yet seen three- 
and-twenty years, the form of each was powerful 
and fully developed, and the slight pointed beard 
and sweeping moustache were as compietely marked 
as the custom of the day admittéd. 

On the characters of the two we shall not pause 
in this place, as they will show themselves here- 
after; and it is sufficient to say that there was scarce- 
ly a little word, or action, or gesture, which did not 
more or less display a strong and remarkable differ- 
ence between the hearts and minds of the two. 
During their whole life, hitherto, notwithstanding 
this difference, they had lived in the utmost friend- 
ship and regard, without even any of those occasional 
quarrels which too often disturb the harmony of fami- 
lies. Perhaps the secret of this might be that the 
elder brother had less opportunity of domineering 
over the younger than generally existed in the noble 
families of France, for their mother had been an 
heiress of great possessions, and, according to the 
tenour of her contract of marriage with their father, 
her feofs and riehes fell on her death to her second 
son, leaving him, if any thing, more powerful and 
wealthy than his elder brother. 

The fortune of neither, however, though each was 
large, was of such great extent as to place them 
among the few high and powerful families who at 
that time stru for domination in the land of 
their birth. e territory of each could bring two 
or three hundred soldiers into the field in case of 
need; the wealth of each sufficed to place them in 
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-most extensive learning, which enabled him to direct 


refrained from making any observations ; but, throw: 





the next rank to the governor of the province which 
they inhabited; but still their names stood not on 
the same list with those of Epernon, Joyeuse, Mont- 
mofency, Guise, or Nemours ; and, contented hither- 
to with the station which they enjoyed, neither they 
themselves nor any of their ancestors had striven to 
obtain for their house a distinction which, in those 
times, was perhaps more perilous than either desira- 
ble or honourable, Neither of them, indeed, was 


without ambition, though that ambition was, of | 


course, modified by their several characters ; but it 
had been controlled hitherto, perhaps, less by the 
powers of their own reason than by the influence of 
the personage who now accompanied them, and whom 
we have before described. 

Not distantly connected with them by the ties of 
blood, the Abbe de Boisguerin had been called from 
Italy, where he had long resided, to superintend their 
education shortly after their mother’s death. His 
own income, though not so small as that of many 
another scion of a noble house in France, had never- 
theless proved insufficient through life to satisfy a 
man of expensive, though not very ostentatious tastes 
and habits ; and ihe large emoluments offered to him, 
together with the prospects of advancement which 
the station proposed held out, induced him without 
hesitation to quit his residence in Rome, and revisit 
a country, the troublous state of which gave the 
prospect of advancement to every daring and un- 








scrupulous spirit. 

It may seem strange to say, as we have said, that 
the influence of an ambitious man had been directed | 
to check their ambition : but he was ambitious only | 
for the attainment of certain ends. He valued not | 
power merely as power, but for that which power | 
might command. Personal gratification was his | 
object, though the pursuit of that gratification, as | 
far as the objects of sense went, was also restrained, 
like his ambition, by other qualities and feelings. | 
Thus, as an ambitious man, at the time we speak of, 
he was neither fierce nor grasping; as an epicurean, | 
he was not coarse nor insatiable; and yet, with all | 
this apparent, nay, real moderation, there lay within | 
his breast, unexcited and undeveloped, passions as | 
strong and fierce, desires as eager and as fiery, as | 
ever burned within the heart of man. He controlled | 
them by skill and habit; he covered them, as it were, | 
with the dust and ashes of his profession; but it 
needed only an accidental breath to blow them into | 
a flame, which, in turn, would have given fire to | 
every other aspiration ard effort of his mind. 

He had found it in no degree difficult to obtain a | 
complete ascendency over the minds of the two} 
young men he was called upon to govern. Their 
father had plunged deeply, after his wife’s death, 
into the wars and troubles of the times, and he left 
his two sons entirely to the care and direction of the | 
Abbe de Boisguerin. Thus he had every opportunity 
that he could desire; and he brought to the task 


in every thing the inferior teachers. His manners 
were graceful, polished, and captivating, his temper 
calm and unruffled: hiding-his own thoughts and 
feelings under an impenetrable veil, never alluding 
to his past life or his future purposes, he skilfully. 
nay, almost imperceptibly, made himself master 0: 
the confidence of others, and gained every treasured 
secret of the hearts around him, withou’ giving any 
thing in exchange. His learning, his wisdom, his 
acuteness, his impenetrability, won respect and re 
verence, and almost awe, from the two youths ye 
in their boyhood: his courtesy, his kindness, hi: 
consideration for the errors and the desires of thei: 
youth, gained greatly upon their regard; and theii 
admiration and love was increased by some events 
which took place towards their seventeenth and six- 
teenth years. 

It happened that about that time their master o 
arms was. teaching them some of the exercises 0 
the day in the tiltyard of the eastle; while their go 
vernor, with his arms folded on his breast, stood 
looking on. He usually, under such cireumstances 


for a moment off his guard on the present occasion 
by what appeared to him an awkwardness on th 
part of the master in teaching some evolution, h 
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said, courteously enough, that he thought it mighé 
be executed better in another manner. 

Conceited and rash, the master of arms replied 
with a show of contempt. The abbe then per- 
sisted ; and the other, with a sneer, begged that he 
might be experimentally shown the new method of 
the governor. The churchman smiled slightly, threw 
off his gown, mounted one of the horses wjth calm 
and quiet grace, and with scarcely a change of fea- 
ture, or any other appearance of unusual exertion, 
displayed his own superiority in military exercises, 
and foiled the master of arms with his own weapons. 
Ever after that, from time to time, he mingled in the 
sports and pastimes of the young men, never lor 

, 











sight of his own dignity, but showing sufficient ski 
address, and boldness, to make them look up to him 
in the new course to which their attention was now 
directed by the customs of the age. 

The Abbe de Boisguerin, however, did not suffer 
their whole attention to be occupied by those military 
exercises which formed the chief subject of study 
with the young nobility of the day. He had caused 
them at an earlier period to be instructed deeply in 
the more clegant and graceful studies: he had en- 
deavoured to implant in their minds a fondness for 
letters, for poetry, for music. Drawing, too, and 
painting, then rising into splendour from the dark- 
ness which had long poate, it, were pointed out to 
their attention as objects of admiration and interest 
for every fine and elevated mind; and, while no 
manly sport or science was omitted, the many mo- 
ments of unfilled time, that then hung heavy on the 
hands of other youths in France, were by them iilled 
up with occupations calculated to polish, to expand, 
and to dignify their minds. 

As far as this had gone, every thing that the Abbe 
de Boisguerin had done was calculated to raise him 
in the esteem of his pupils; and when, on the death 
of their father, they found that their preceptor had 
been appointed to remain with them till the law 
placed their conduct in their own hands, they both 
rejoiced equally and sincerely. 

It may be asked, however, whether of the two 
brothers the abbe had himself a favourite, and whe- 
ther he was better beloved by the one than by the 
other. Still wise and cautious in all his proceed- 
ings, his demeanour displayed no great prediléetion 
to either. No ordinary eye could see: they them- 
selves could not detect, by any outward sign, that 
one possessed a particle more of his regard than the 
other, and both were towards him equally attentive, 
affectionate, and respectful. But there was one 
peculiarity in his method of dealing with them, and 
in the effect that it produced upon either, which 
showed to himself, and unwittingly showed to one, 
which was the character best caleulated to assimilate 
with his own. 

It more than once happened—nay, indeed, it often 
happened—that, in order to induce them to arrive at 
the same conclusion with himself, or to lead them to 
do that which their passions, prejudices, or weak- 
nesses, made them unwilling to do, he would address 
himself, not directly to their reason or to their heart, 
but to their vanity, their pride, their prejudices: he 
would politicly combat one error with another: he 
would not exactly assail what he knew to be wrong, 
but would undermine it; and when he had conquered 
and they were satisfied that he was right in the re- 
sult, he would then point, with a degree of smiling 
and good humoured triumph, to the subtle means 
which he had employed to lead them to his purpose. 

The elder brother would sometimes be angry at 
having been so led; but yet he took a certain plea- 
sure in the skill with which it was done, and more 
than once endeavoured to give the abbe back art for 
art. He strove to lead his younger brother by the 
same means, and more than once succeeded. The 
younger, however, on his part, showed no anger at 
having been led, if he were fully convinced that the 
object was right. He never attempted, however, to 
practise the same ; and as he grew up, when any act 
of the kind was particularly remarkable in the abbe 
or in his brother, it threw him into musings more 
serious than those which he usually indulged in. If 
it diminished his regard for either, he did not suffer 
that result to appear; and when he reached that 
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eriod at which his mother’s estates were given into 
Ris own hands, he eagerly besought the preceptor to 
remain with thera, and ensured to him an income far 
beyond that which any thing but deep affection and 
regard required him to bestow. 

The interest of their father had, before his death, 
obtained for the Abbe de Boisguerin the office of a 
bishopric ; but the abbe had declined it; perhaps, as 
many another man has done, with more ambition than 
moderation in the refusal; and he had continued to 
remain with his pupils, increasing and extending his 
influence over them up to the moment at which we 
have placed them before the reader. He had care- 
fully withheld them, however, from mingling in that 
world of which they as yet knew little or nothing, 
and in which his influence was likely to be lost, 


looking forward to that period at which the cireum- | 


stances of the times should, as he saw they were 
likely to do, render the support of the two young 
noblemen so indispensable to some one of the great 
parties then struggling for supreme power, that they 
might command any thing which he chose to dictate 
as the price of adhesion. 
Such was their state at the 
chosen for opening this tale. 


eriod which we have 
3ut there was another 


oint in their state which it may be necessary ‘o mark. | 
They were not themselves at all aware of their own | 


characters and dispositions; nor was any one else, 
except the clear sighted and penetrating man who 
had dwelt so long- with them; and he could only 
guess, for all the world of passions within the bo- 
soms of each had as yet skimbered in their youthful 
idleness, like Samson in the lap of Delilah; but 
they were speedily to be roused. 

The dress of each requires but little comment, as 
it was the ordinary hunting dress of ap? grein and 
was only remarkable for a good deal of ornament, 
denoting, perhaps, a little taste for finery, which 
might be passed over in youth. Of the two, per- 
haps the younger brother displayed less gold and 
embroidery upon his green doublet and riding coat. 
His boots, too, made, as usual, of untanned leather, 
displayed no gold tassels at the sides; though his 


moderation in these respects might be in some de- | 


gree atoned by the length of the tal] single feather 
in his riding cap. 

Such were the principal persons of the group 
which rode into the green alley or glade that we 
have described in the wood; and the rest, amount- 
ing to some twenty in number, comprised attendants 
of all sorts in the glittering and many-coloured ap- 
parel of that time. 


—<=> 
CHAPTER IL. 


Did all that are hunted in this world—whether 
the chase be carried on by care, or villany, or sor- 
row, by our own passions, or by the malevolence of 
our fellow men—did all that are hunted in this world 
obtain as loud and clear an intimation that the pur- 
suit is up and stirring, as the wild boar which had 
been tracked to its covert then had, we might have 
a better chance than this world generally affords us 
of making our escape in time, or, at least, of pre- 
paring for defence. 

Much was the noise, great the jingling and the 
tramp, the whining of impatient dogs, the chiding 


of surly foresters, the loud laugh and gay jest of 


their masters, in the glen of the wood within three 
or four hundred yards of the thicket in which the 
boar lay sleeping. He woke not with the sounds, 
however, or, at all events, he noticed them not, while 
the preparations went on for putting his easy life in 
the brown forest to a close. 

“Well, Gondrin,”’ exclaimed the elder of the two 
brothers, Gaspar, Marquis of Montsoreau; “ well, 
Gondrin, have you made sure of our beast? is he 
lodged safely ?”’ 

‘‘ As safe as an ox in his stall,”’ replied the hunts- 
man, whom we have seen tracking the steps of the 
wild boar over the crisp frost-covered leaves of win- 
ter. * He has his lair in the thicket there, my lord, 
and, as near as I can guess, he is but a hundred 
yards in. If you go round by the back of the cot- 
tage, and station two relays, one on the hill ef Du- 
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fay, and the other on the bank of the river by the 
bridge of Neufbourg, you will have a glorious 
chase; for he can take no other way but down the 
glen, and then, crossing the high road by the river, 
must run all the way up the valley, and stand at bay 
among the rocks at the end.” 

“ Beautifully arranged, Gondrin, beautifully ar- 
ranged,”’ cried the younger brother, Charles of Mont- 
soreau, Count of Logéres; but his elder brother 
instantly interrupted him, exclaiming, “ But have 
you not netted the thicket, Gondrin 1” 

‘No, my lord,” replied the huntsman; “ Count 
Charles said the other day he loved to give the beasts 





/a chance, and, lodged as the boar is, you would miss 
| the run, for then he must turn at bay in the thicket 
| and be killed immediately.” 

“It matters not, it matters not,”’ replied Gaspar 
de Montsoreau. * If Charles like it, so let it be; 
and yet I love to see the huge beast darting from 
side to side, and floundering in the nets he did not 
think of. ‘There is a pleasure in so circumventing 
| him.” 
| Itis not too late yet,” said the fine, rich, musi- 
| cal voice of the Abbe de~Boisguerin. ‘The nets 
| can be speedily brought, and the thicket enclosed.” 

** Oh, no,”’ cried both brothers at once: “* we have 
no such patience, you know, good friend. Send 
down the relays, Gondrin, and let us begin the sport 
at once.” 

“Twill go round to the left of the thicket with 
| my men,” continued the younger brother, “ and will 
| keep the hill side as well as if there were all the 
| nets in the world. You, Gaspar, keep this side and 
the little lane behind the cottage.” 

**‘ And what shall I do ?’ demanded the abbe, with 
a smile. ‘I must not show myself backward in 
your sports, Charles, so I will go with Gondrin 
here, and some of the piqueurs, and force the grizzly 
monarch of the forest in his held.” 

The matter being thus determined, the relays were 
sent down, and the parties separated for their several 
| Stations, Gondrin seying to his younger lord as they 
went rcund, “If I scund one mot en my horn, sir, 
the boar is making his rush towards you; if I sound 
| two, he is taking towards the marquis ; but if I sound 
| three, be sure he is going down the valley, as I said, 
| and must take tothe rocks, for he has no chance any 
| other way but by the ford, which he wen’t take un- 
| less hard pressed.” . 

‘J will go straight round by the ford and turn 
| him,’’ replied his young lord. “Then we make 
| sure cf him altogether, Gendrin.” 

Thus saying he rode quickly on and tock his sta- 
| tion on the hill, where an open space gave him room 


| to plant his men around so as to meet the boar at 
| any point of the ascent, in case the beast turned in 
i that direction and endeavoured to plunge into the 
| depths of the forest. 

| Some time was allowed to elapse, in order to give 
| the relays time to reach their stations, and then, from 
| the western side of the thicket, were heard the cries 
|and halloos of the huntsmen, as they themselves 
| plunged into the wood, and encouraged the dogs to 
| attack the boar in his lair. For a short space the 


| hounds themselves were mute; but in about five | 
|minutes they seemed to have got upon the boar’s | 
| scent, who had moved onward, roused by the cries | 
| of the hunters, and a loud leng epening burst an- | 
/ nounced that they had come upon his track. A mi- | 
| topped we of the day, drawn b 

0 


| mute afterward, a single note was heard from the 
| horn of the huntsman, and the gray form of the boar 
| glanced for a moment past one of the gaps in the 


| wood where the younger of the brothers had sta- | 
tioned himself; but the beast plunged in again im- | 


mediately, and a piercing yell from one of the dogs 
seemed to show that he had passed through the midst 
of the hounds, taking vengeance upon them as he 
went for disturbing his quiet. Shortly after, the 
horn of Gondrin gave the signal that the boar was 
rushing down the valley. Charles of Montsoreau 
paused to be quite sure, but the three notes were 
' sounded again after a moment's silence, and, setting 
| spurs to his horse, ha galloped on like lightning a 
interrupt the boar, and turn him at the ford. 

loud cries of the dogs in full chase were sufficient 
to show him that he Aas right in the direetion he 














had taken till he issued forth from the wooed, and 
after that he could see with his own eyes the whole 
seene of the boar’s flight, and the pursuit through 
the open country into which the beast was now 
driven. 

Galloping on with all the eagerness and impetu- 
osity of youth, he made at once for the ford; now 
catching wide views of the landscape as he passed 
over the side of some open hill, now losing the 
whole again as he plunged amid the leafless vine- 
yards or weeds. The country arcund was thus hid- 
den from his sight, and he could’see nothing but the 
dull dry stems of the vines, in a low sloping hollow 
through which he passed, or a few mottled patches 
of darker cloud upon the gray sky overhead, when 
suddenly his ear caught the sound of distant fire- 
arms, and he drew up his horse in no small surprise. 

The situation of the ccuntry, indeed—the wars 
that were taking place in almest every part of France, 
the general disorganisation of society, which through- 
out almest the whole land ehatant the peasant into 
the soldier, either for the purpose of plunder or self- 
defence—might be supposed to have rendered such 
scunds not at all unfamiliar to his ear; and, in truth, 
two years before he would have shown no sign of 
astonishment to have heard a whole park of arfiliery 
roaring in the direetion from which he now heard 
the sound of a few scattered shots. Since then, 
however, the tide of warfare had been turned in an- 
other direction. In the secluded spot in which he 
dwelt, few visits from occasional marauders were to 
be apprehended : the peasantry had returned to their 
labours, and no news of any kind from the distant 
provinces had given reason to suppose that the 
scourge of civil war was again likely to afflict that 
part of the country. Some precauticns, indeed, had 
been necessary to keep down petty feuds and plun- 
dering excursions among some of the inferier gentry 
and partisans in the neighbourhood ; and the two 
young noblemen had been called upon to practise 
some of the most important duties of their station, 
in maintaining, as far as possible, peace and tran- 
quillity around them. 

After pausing, then, for a moment, to listen, 
Charles of Montsoreau, judging that the sounds he 
heard preceeded from some new infracticn of the 
law, rode on, determined, as soon as he had finished 
the all-important business of the chase, to investi- 
gate the matter more thoroughly, and to punish the 
aggressors. All these fine resolutions, however, 
‘were changed in a moment; for, almost as soon as 
they were formed, he emerged from the vineyard 
through which he had been passing, entered upon 
the open side of the hill, and a scene was presented 
to his eyes which excited other and somewhat more 
painful feelings in his bosom. 

meets the point on which he stood was not 

articularly high, the view was extensive and un- 
interrupted by any ‘very near object. The valley 
through which the’stream wound was about a mile 
and a half in breadth, and five or six miles in length ; 
alongsthe whole extent of which the high road was 
visible, with the exception of a few hundred yards 
here and there, where a rock, or a peasant’s house, 
or a water-mill by the side of the stream interrupted 
the view. At the distance of somewhat more than 
half a mile lay the bridge over the stream, and half 
way between it and the spot where the young gen- 
tleman stood, appeared one of the large, heavy, wide- 
six horses, 
and driving along at a furious rate, as if in full flight. 
The driver was lashing his horses with furious eager- 
ness; but ever and anon he turned his head to look 
behind towards the bridge, where a scene appeared 
which showed his anxiety to quicken his pace to be 
not at all unnatural. 

Half upon the bridge and half upon the road, on 
the nearer side of the stream, appeared a very small 
body of horsemen, apparently not more than seven 
or eight in number, contending fiercely with a large 
body, as if to give time for the persons in the ear- 
riage to escape; and from that spot, rolling up in 
white wreaths among the yellow banks and cold 
green wintry slopes of scanty herbage, curled the 
white smoke, occasioned by the discharge of fire- 
arms. At the distanee of about a mile and a half 
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HENRY OF GUISE. 


who seemed the principal attendant present, that the 
carriage was proceeding as fast as possible to the 
shelter of the chateau of Montsoreau, he bade him 
ride after it with all speed. 

‘You, Martin,” he said, turning to one of hisown 
followers, ‘gallop up to the ford, cross it, seek out 
the hunt, which I can see no longer in the field, and 
| tell my brother what has happened, asking him to 
hasten back to the castle with all speed. I shall 
wait here for a time, to watch the movements of the 
reiters, and see that they do not pursue you; so lose 
no time, but spur on speedily.” 

The man did as he was bid, and for about five mi- 
nutes Charles of Montsoreau kept his position upon 
the bridge, supported by nothing but his own attend- 
ants. The servant whom he had despatched to his 
brother reached the ford and crossed it, without any 
attempt on the part of the reiters to interrupt him. 

















beyond, again, was seen coming up, with headlong 

speed, a still larger body of cavalry; and it was) 
evident that, at the rate with which the !atter were 

advancing, the carriage and its denizens, if such 

were the object of their pursuit, would not be very 

long before they were overtaken. 

It is a pleasant weakness in young and generous 
minds to seek in all strifes the defence «f the weaker, 
even when we do not know whether t'i» cause that | 
we thus espouse be or be not the just on. Charles 
of Montsoreau paused. but for a morn«.t, and then 
rode down towards the carriage as fast as possible, 
followed by his attendants. The coachman showed 
great unwillingness to stop, but he had no power of 
resisting the command which he received to do so, 
and, accordingly, as soon as it was repeated, obeyed. 
But, at the same moment, the head of an elderly 
lady, apparently of some rank, was thrust forth from 
between the curtains of the vehicle, uttering various 


not very coherent sentences, and displaying in every 
line and feature indubitable marks of great fear and 
trepidation. 

Brought up in the habit of chivalrous courtesy, 
the young nobleman instantly raised his cap, and 


bowing low, asked if he could render her any ser- 


vice. His words were few and simple, but there 
was great encouragement in his air; and the lady 
replied, “Oh! for Heaven’s sake, do not stop us, 
young gentleman. We have been basely betrayed 


full speed ; and Charles of Montsoreau having seen 
him, as far as he could judge, in safety, turned his 
horse, and rode after the carriage and its followers. 
In the mean time, while‘these evenis were taking 
place on one side of the valley, the boar, following 
the plan that the huntsman Gondrin had laid out for 
him, pursued the course of the stream, and, though 
| chase@by the dogs in full cry, paused not and turn- 
ed not till at the water-mill a fierce watchdog rushed 
| out upon him, and received in return a wound from 





by one of our servants into an ambush of the King | one of the beast’s sharp tusks, which laid him dying 


of Navarre’s reiters, who seek to make us prisoners, | upon the road. 
knows what may become of us if 


and Heaven only 
they succeed.” 

-‘If the reiters be those that are following you,” 
said the young nobleman, “ there is no earthly pos- 
sibility of your escaping them, madam, except by 
taking refuge in the chateau of Montsoreau hard by. 
I will give your coachman directions, and then go 
down and help to disentangle your attendants, who 
seem to be contending gallantly with superior num- 
bers on the bridge.” 

“ A thousand and a thousand thanks, young gen- 
tleman,” replied the lady. ‘ But how,” she added, 
with a look of uncertainty, “but how can we tell 
that we shall be kindly received at Montsoreau, and 
shall not, perhaps, ~be treated as prisoners there 
also!” 

“ By my promise, madam,” replied the young gen- 
tleman, with a smile. “1 am Charles of Montso- 


reau, the marquis’s brother: will you trust yourself 


to my word ?”” 

“ Most willingly,” she-said ; and, turning to the 
coachman, the young gentleman added, “ Drive on 
with all speed till the road divides, then take the 
left hand road up the hill and through the wood ; de- 
mand admittance in my name at the castle, if I 
should not have come up in time. But I shall have 
overtaken you before then. Now speed on, and 
spare not your beasts, for the way is not long if you 
be diligent.” 

Thus saying, he again bowed low and rode on, 
and in a very few minutes had reached the spog 
where the contention was taking place between the 
party of light-armed servants attending upon the 
earriage and the heavy-armed reiters. 

The young nobleman was not unwilling to signal- 
ise himself by any deed of arms that might fall in 
his way; but on the present occasion no great op- 


nmarag was afforded him, for the numbers he | 
r 


ought to the assistance of the servants appeared so 
formidable to the eyes of the other party nt were 
already engaged in the fray, that they hastened to 
draw back for the purpose of waiting in security the 
arrival of their comrades ; and the only event which 
took place worth noting was the action of the com- 
mander of the reiters then present, who turned de- 
liberately as he retreated, and fired his pistol at the 
head of the young nobleman with so true an aim as 
to send the bullet through his hanting-cap within an 
inch of his head. 

Under any other circumstances, Charles of Mont- 
soreau would not have failed to repay this sort of 
courtesy with something of the same kind; but, re- 
collecting the situation of the persons in the carriage, 
he showed more cool prudence than might have been 
expected from his years ; and telling an elderly man, 


This little incident did not stop the 
| fierce animal for an instant; but it seemed to con- 
fuse him, and made him turn from the direct course 
he was pursuiny sooner than he otherwise would 
have done. He doubled once before the hounds al- 
most like a hare, and then darting up one of the 
narrow passes to the right, led hounds and huntsmen 
a considerable distance from the spot where the chase 
first commenced, before he was finally driven into 
the valley of rocks, from which there was no outlet, 
and where he was consequently obliged to stand at 
bay. 

The way that he took led the main body of the 
huntsmen, with the young lord of Montsoreau and 
the Abbe of Boisguerin, into a track from which the 
other side of the valley was not visible; and their 
own eagerness, the cries of the numerous dogs, and 
the shouts and halloos of the huntsmen, prevented 
| them from hearing those sounds which had attracted 
| the attention of Charles of Montsoreau. When the 
| abbe and the marquis arrived, they found the noble 
| boar already brought to bay by the dogs, and defend- 

ing himself stoutly against his enemy. Two of the 
| hounds were already sprawling in their blood be- 
| neath his feet, and the marquis sprang to the ground 
to put an end to the strife as svon as possible. 

Neshing extraordinary occurred to mark the event 
of the chase. ‘The boar, like one of those unfor- 
tunate men that we sometimes see in the world, upon 
whom every sort of misfortune falls one after an- 
other, torn by the dogs, assailed by the huntsmen, 
confused by the clamour, was soon killed among 
| them ; and Gaspar, whose hand had performed the 
actual deed, executed all the usual offices of the 
hunter upon that occasion, and, stepping out the 
boar’s length, declared that it was one of the finest 
brutes that he had ever slain. 

©] wonder where Charles is,’’ he exclaimed, as 
soon as the whole was completed. ‘ He must have 
| missed us at the turn by the water-mill.”’ 

And, thus saying, he gazed down the valley of 
rocks, through the opening of which might be seen 
a part of the other valley, with the wood from which 
the boar had been forced, and the gray towers of the 
chateau of Montsoreau rising upon the hill beyend. 
| A single herseman appeared coming up the valley 
| at the distance of about half a mile; but, as the 





his eye was suddenly attracted by a quick flash, 
which seemed to dart from one of the embrasures, 
and almost at the same instant a white cloud of 
smoke enveloped the top of the principal tower. 
After a short interval, the loud booming report of a 
eannon made itself heard, and another and another 
flash issued forth from the embrasures on the side 








young marquis gazed in the direction of the castle, | 


which commanded the road, while the cloud of smoke | 


—_— 


He then galloped on in the direction of the rocks at | 
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around the castle grew deeper and more extensive ; 
and the repeated roar of the cannon gave notice to 
the country round that war had returned to disturb 
the peace which had reigned in those valleys for the 
last two years. 

“ What is the meaning of this?’ exclaimed the 
marquis, turning towards the abbe; “ what can be 
the meaning of this?” 

“Why, simply,” replied the abbe, “I suppose 
some unexpected attack upon the castle, and that 
your brother Charles has thrown himself into it, and 
is firing upon the enemy. But, if I mistake not, this 
man coming up at such speed is his piqueur Mavstin. 
He rides to us with news, depend upon it.” 

The man soon conveyed to them his own tale, and 
added the information that, as far as he could judge 
from the backward looks that he had cast as he rode 
along, the body of reiters who had followed in pur- 
suit of the carriage amounted at least to the number 
of two hundred. ‘The situation of the marquis and 
his companions was now in some degree embarrass- 
ing; for their party was far too smal] to afford a hope 
of forcing their way into the chateau at once, if op- 
posed by the superior force which the man described. 
Measures were therefore immediately taken for call- 
ing the peasantry around to arms; and such was the 
military and enterprising spirit of the day, that you 
would have thought, from the alacrity with which 
the pike was grasped and the steeleap put on, that 
some joyful» occasion ealled the good countrymen 
forth from their homes, and not a matter of peril and 
strife. 

In the course of about two hours, more than forty 
men had collected in the valley of rocks; and with 
this small foree, Gaspar de Montsoreau prepared to 
force his way into the chateau, though the Abbe de 
Boisguerin still remonstrated with him on the small- 
ness of the number, and advised him to wait for far- 
ther support. As they were discussing the matter, 
however, the huntsman Gondrin stepped forward, 
and, with a low inclination of the head, addressed 
his lord. 

‘‘] think, sir,’ he said, “if you would let me 
guide you, I could bring you through the wood to 
the postern under the rock, without these German 
vagabonds catching the least sight of your march ; 
and at that postern, you know, defended by the guns 
of the chateau, you could defy the whole world till 
the postern is opened.” 

** How do you propose to do it, Gondrin!” de- 
manded the abbe, scarcely giving the young lord 
time to reply. 

“Why, I mean,” replied the man, “ to go round 
under the hill to the road between the deep banks, 
which would cover a whole troop of men at arms, 
much less a small body, such as we have here. That 
leads us straight into the wood behind my house ; 
and then there is the path which I always follow 
myself in coming up to the chateau. It never leaves 
the covert of the wood till it reaches the postern, or, 
at Jeast, the little green that opens before it.” 

*¢ Oh, Gondrin is right, Gondrin is right,”’ exclaim- 
ed the young marquis, ‘‘ He is always sure of his 
way. Lead on, Gondrin: keep about twenty yards 
in front, and we will follow as orderly as we can. 
But some one bring along the boar! we must not 
leave the boar behind !”’ 

The march was then commenced; and the only 
farther observation that was made upon the proposed 
course, proceeded from the Abbe de Boisguerin, who 
said in a low voice to the young nobleman, “ My 
only reason for questioning Gondrin so closely was, 
that he has always shown a much greater fondness 
for your brother than yourself, as you must often 
have observed; and I thought he might lead us all 
into greater peril than needful in his zealous eager 
ness to succour Charles.” 

The marquis did not reply, but rode on thought 
fully; and yet, upon words as light as those have 
often been built up in this world rancours and jea- 
lousies never afterward extinguished. In the present 
instance, indeed, and at the present moment, the 
effect went no farther than to make Gaspar of Mont- 
soreau ask himself, “I wonder why Gondrin should 
love my brother better than myself; and yet I have 
remarked he does so.” 
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As they marched on, the sound of the cannon was 
still heard from time to time; but at length, as they 
entered the wood, it ceased, and was heard no more. 
After threading the narrow path by which Gondrin 
led them, they issued forth upon a green slope be- 
neath an angle of the rock on which the chateau 
stood. The chief road leading to the castle was 
visible from that point; but no body of reiters was 
now to be seen there; and the moment that they 
were perceived and recognised from the battlement, 
glad shouts and gestures from the retainers on the 
walls gave them to understand that the enemy had 
thought fit to abandon their object and retreat. Per- 
haps Gaspar of Montsoreau was not quite satisfied 
that the defence should have been made and the 
enemy frustrated by his younger brother; but his 
heart was still sufficiently pure and upright to make 
him angry with himself on detecting such sensations 
in his bosom. 

—>—— 


CHAPTER III. 


Those who have never lived among strange and 
stirring events, those who have never been accus- 
tomed to hourly danger and to continual change, 
form no idea of the ease with which the human mind 
reconciles itself to the various rapid alternations of 
our fate, and how soon the habit of enterprise, ex- 
citement, and hazard produces an appetite for the 
very things that would seem abhorrent to our nature. 

The incident of the appearance of the reiters in 
that part of the country, of their attack upon the 
chateau of Montsoreau, and of the absence of its 
lord at the moment, might have ended by the cap- 
ture and burning of the castle, and by the massacre 
of all within its walla. But the moment that it was 
over, the marquis and his train rode in, and, spring- 
ing from his horse, he entered the hall, laughing 
gaily at the perilous events just past. Finding no 
one there but some servants, he next proceeded to a 

art of the building which was called the Lady’s 

3ower, where he was informed his brother now was, 
with the guests who had so unexpectedly taken re- 
fuge in the chateau. He was followed thither by 
the Abbe de Boisguerin, and on entering they found 
a scene which, though of no very stirring character, 
Wwe must attempt to paint for the reader’s eye. 

The lady’s bower was a large lightsome chamber 
in one of those towers of the chateau which was 
least likely to be exposed to the fire of artillery in 
case of attack; for we must remember that every 
nobleman’s house in that day was built chiefly with 
a view to defence, and was, in fact, a regular fortress, 
as far as the science of the time could render it so. 
The windows of the bower looked over the most ab- 
rupt part of the hill on which the castle stood, and, 
beyond that, upon the wide woods, that, sweeping 
away down into the valley, covered an extent of 
many miles of low and undulating ground, which 
afforded no eminence whatsoever within cannon shot 
that was not completely commanded by the castle 
itseif. ‘The bower had also the advantage of being 
on the sunny side of the building, turned away from 
the cold north and from the east, and looking to the 
land of summer, and to the point where the splendid 
sun went down after his daily course. On the day 
that we have mentioned, indeed, the great lightgiver 
vouchsafed but few of his beams to the world be- 
low; but in the huge fireplace of the lady’s bower, 
which was furnished with its comfortable seats all 
round, blazed up a pile of logs, giving heat sufficient 
to the whole room to compensate for the absence of 
the sun. 

At a little distance from the fire was collected a 

oup of persons, of which the graceful and dignified 
orm of Charles of Montsoreau was the first that 
caught the eye. He was standing with his hunting 
cap in his hand—the long plume of which swept the 
floor—and was bending in an attitude of much grace 
to speak with a lady who was seated in a large arm- 
chair, and who, looking up in his face, was listening 
with apparently great interest to all that he was say- 
ing. ‘That lady, however, was not the one who had 
spoken to him from the carriage. She, indeed, sat 


near, while three or four female attendants, who had 
come with her in the vehicle, stood behind. Brit 


the lady to whom Charles of Montso1eau was speak- 
ing was altogether of a different age and of a dif- 
ferent appearance. 

She was apparently not above nineteen or twenty 
toe of age, and certainly very beautiful, although 

er beauty was not altogether of that sparkling and 
brilliant kind which attracts attention at once. The 
features, it is true, were all good; the skin fair, soft, 
and delicate; the figare exquisitely formed, and full 
of grace; but there were none of those brilliant con- 
trasts of colouring that are remarkable even at a dis- 
tance. There was no flashing black eye, full of fire 
and light; the colour on the cheek, though that cheek 
was not pale, was pure and delicate; the hair was 
of a light glossy silken brown; and the soft, liquid 
hazel eyes, screened vi Pm long lashes and fine 
cut eyelids, required to be seen near and to be mark- 
ed well before all the beautiful depth apd fervour of 
their expression could be fully perceived. There was 
one thing, however, which was seen at once, which 
was the great loveliness of the mouth and lips, every 
line of which spoke swegtness and gentleness, but 
not without firmness; tenderness, in short, gaining 
rather than losing from resolution. Those lips were 
altogether peculiar to the race and family to which 
she was, not very remotely, related; and it was to 
their peculiar form and expression that was*®wing 
that ineffable smile which is said to have borne no 
slight part in the charm that rendered her nearest 
male relative at that moment all-powerful over the 
hearts of men, made him, Henry of Guise, more a 
king in France than the sovereign of the land—at 
Aeast as far as the affections of the people went— 
and which had added the crowning grace to the beauty 
of the unfortunate Mary Stuart. 

The dress in which this fair girl was clothed was 
that in which she had been travelling, and, conse- 
quently, there was but little ornament of any kind 
about it; and yet the blood of the princely Guises 
spoke out in every movement and in every attitude 
too plainly for any one to have mistaken her for aught 
but what she was, had she been dressed even in the 

rb of a peasant. 

The elder lady, clothed altogether in black, with 
her gray hair drawn back from the point of the black 
velvet curch with which her head was covered, and 
an eager, somewhat restless eye, presented no points 
either of great interest or attraction, and appeared 
what, in fact, she really was, a poor and distant re- 
lation of the young lady whom she accompanied, 
willing to derive competence, importance, and dig- 
nity from acting the part of companion to one above 
herself in worldly advantages. 

It frequently and naturally happens that persons 
in such a situation lose all native dignity of charac- 
ter, and become at once subservient to those above 
them, and domineering te those below. This, in- 
deed, is not always the case; and when it is not, the 
great trial of the buman heart, which such circum- 
stances inflict, but leaves the character of those who 
endure it well, more bright and noble than they 
otherwise would have appeared. But in the present 
instance the result was the more common one, and 
the old Marquise de Saulny, though possessing seve- 
ral good qualities, presented, in general, a character 
but little estimable. ‘Talkative till she was repress- 
ed; loving to rule and direct the household of the 
young lady to whom she was attached; excitable, 
and somewhat tyrannical by nature, but subservient 
by habit and by policy, she was often inclined to 
affect a degree of power and authority over her fair 
companion, which the sweet girl herself but rarely 
thought it worth while to oppose, but which, as soon 
as she did oppose it, sunk into the most perfect sub- 
mission and Kamility. Often, too, she would make 
an effort to engross the whole c~aversation, and, in 
ordinary instances, did so without any fear of rivalry 
from her less loquacious companion; but, whenever 
the young lady herself showed an inclination to 
speak, Madame de Saulny was silent, or only con- 
versed with the inferior persons round about her in a 
low tone. 

As we have said, it was by the side of the younger 
lady that Charles of Montscreau was now standing, 





giving her, apparently, an account of the events that 
ad just passed, while she, with her scft eyes turned 





eagerly towards his face, listened to every word he 
uttered with deep interest, and asked him manifold 
questions as he went on. 

It would seem that Charles of Montsoreau had 
not been aware of the return of his brother, for he 
started slightly at his appearance, and the young 
lady turned her eyes towards the door with an en- 
quiring look, as the marquis and the Abbe de Bois- 
guerin entered. 

“This is my brother, madam,” said Charles of 
Montsoreau, taking a step forward. ‘Gaspar, I 
have been acting as your lieutenant here during your 
absence. ‘The man I sent to you doubtless told you 
what had then occurred; and although I knew not, 
when I offered these ladies in your name the protec- 
tion of your chateau, whom it was I had an oppor- 
tunity of thus slightly serving, 1 was quite sure that 
I only did what you would have done if you had 
been present.” 

“Undoubtedly, my gallant brother,” replied the 
marquis, “you did all that was right and all that 
was chivalrous. For my own sake, I must regret 
my absence at the moment when these events took 
place; but for these ladies’ sake I cannot regret it, 
for I know none who would welcome them more 
warmly or defend them oe than you, 
Charles. And so you have s a siege and won a 
battle during my absence, while I have only had the 
luck to kill a huge boar. I hope,” he added, advan- 
cing towards the younger lady, “I hope that you 
have neither suffered great fear nor _ inconveni- 
ence ; and though it is possible that reiters will 
linger about in this neighbourhcod for some time to 
come, tots now upon our guard, we shall soon have 
men enough under arms to protect you against any 
farther violence.” 

While he had been speaking, the young lady had 
regarded him attentively, but with a very different 
pisioe from that which she had been giving to his 

rother. It seemed as if the events which had taken 

lace had rendered her familiar with the cne, even 
in the short space of time which their acquaintance 
had yet lasted, and she looked upon him as a friend, 
while she gazed upon the other as a stranger. She 
replied courteously, however, thanking him for the 
hospitality which had been shown to them, and as- 
suring him that, though she had certainly been very 
much frightened while they were flying from the 
pursuit of the reiters, yet she had lost all fear as soon 
as they were within the walls of Montsoreau. 

“ You have forgotten one thing, Charles,” said 
the Abbe de Boisguerin, advancing, “which is to 
— Fee brother and myself formally to the 
adies; for we, who were unfortunate enough to be 
absent on a less pleasing occupation than that of 
giving them assistance, do not yet know to whom 
you have been fortunate enough to afford protection.” 

Charles of Montsoreau coloured slightly as he was 

reminded of his omission, and then presented his 
brother and the abbe to the Marquise de Saulny and 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut. 
« At the name of the latter, the brow of the Abbe 
de Boisguerin, which had been somewhat contract- 
ed, expanded in a moment, and his lip lighted up 
with a bright smile. 

“If Iam not mistaken,” he said, bowing low to 
the younger lady, “Mademoiselle de Clairvaut is 
niece of that most noble prince the Duke of Guise.” 

“My mother was his niece,” replied the young 
lady; ‘¢but I may boast that his affection is not less 
for me than if I were myself his niece; I may say 
his daughter.” , 

“ Well may any one be ne of his regard,” re- 
plied the abbe, ‘and well, I feel sure, may the Duke 
of Guise also feel deep regard for Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut. But I trust that this young gentleman 
has already taken care you should have some better 
entertainment than the report of cannon. You have, 
I hope, had some refreshment.” 

a No.” replied the young lady, with a smile, as 
she saw the colour again come up into the cheek of 
Charles of Montsoreau at the implied reproach ; 
“no, he has been sufficiently cecupied, till within 
the last half hour, in defending us from the enemy, 
whoseemed at one time, I understand, resolved to 
storm the chateau; and since then I have kept him 
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iving mé answers to many foolish questions; so 
that he has had no time to think of offering refresh- 
ment to any one; though I know, my good Madame 

de Saulny, that fear always makes you hungry.” 
« Not such fear as we have had to-day, dear 





Marie,” replied Madame de Saulny. ‘It has been 
quite enough to-day to take away my br ages alto- 
gether, till I heard that we were quite safe, and those 
hateful reiters gone from before the gates. How I 
shall ever gain courage to set out again, I do not 
know.” . 

«T only trust, dear madam,” said Gaspar de Mont- 
soreau, “I only trust that your terror may last a 
long while, so that we may keep our two fair pri- 
soners within our chateau till such time as all the 
roads are in perfect safety.” 

The colour came a little more deeply into the cheek 
of Marie de Ciairvaut. 

“I think, indeed,” she said, “that we ought to 
set off again as soon as possible. We owe you 
many, many thanks, gentlemen, for the protection 


you have already afforded, and the hospitality you |- 


are willing to show. But as I am hastening, by my 
uncle’s direction, to my estates near Dreux, where I 
expect to meet him, I fear I must not linger by the 
way. Some of our poor attendants, I understand, 
are wounded; these we must leave to your kind 
care. But I hope it will be found possible for us to 
proceed on our way before nightfall.” 

“ You will pardon me, madam,” said the Abbe 
de Boisguerin, “and my young friends here will 
pardon me for taking the matter in some degree out 
of their hands; but believe me, what you propose is 
perfectly impossible. lt would be madness to at- 
tempt it. I should hold myself, as an ecclesiastic, 
deeply criminal, were I not at once to remonstrate 
against such a proceeding. The whole country be- 
tween this and Dreux, a space of more than two 
hundred miles, is filled with the bands of the King 
of Navarre, especially the Germans and other here- 
ties in his service. 1 take it for granted that you 
have got a passport and safe conduct from some of 
his chief officers; but the conduct of the reiters to- 
wards you this day must have shown you how little 
such safe conducts are respected by those bands of 
ruffians.”” 

“Indeed,” said Madame de Saulny, “you give 
us credit, sir, for more prudence than we possess. 
We have neither passport nor safe conduct from any 
of the heretic leaders; for this young lady was so 
anxious to obey the directions of her uncle at once, 
that she would stay for no remonstrance.” 

«¢ Now that we have her here, however, she must 
submit to be more strictly ruled,’’ said Charles of 
Montsoreau, with a smile. 

“Ay, but we have your promise that we should 
come and go in safety, and without opposition,” said 
Marie de Cisirvent, in the same tone, and likewise 
with a smile. ‘+ You surely will not shut the castle 
gates against my departure !”” 

* No, we will nct do that,’ said his brother, * but 
we will reverse the usual course if you prove refrac- 
tory, and turn you over from the secular arm to the 
power of the church, fair lady. Our excellent friend, 
the abbe here, shall decide upon your fate, and I feel 
sure that his decision will be ratified and confirmed 
by your princely uncle.” 

“My judgment is soon pronounced,” said the 
abbe. ‘In the first place, before yon can or ought 
to stir a step from beyond these al you must ab- 
solutely procure a safe conduct from Henry of Na- 
ye will 
send off a messenger to obtain it; and, in the mean 
while, a courier shall be also sent to his highness 
the Duke of Guise, to give him notice of where you 
are, and to have his good will and pleasure in re- 
gard to your farther proceedings.” 

The young lady turned an enquiring glance upon 
her companion. It was a look of much doubt and 
hesitation ; but, whatever might be her own wishes 
upon the occasion—whether inclination led her to 
stay, or feelings of propriety prompted her to go— 
her appealing eyes were certainly turned to a per- 
sonage whose mind was already made up as to what 
was expedient to be done. Madame de Saulny- loved 


in pursuit of the carriage, the report of firearms upon 
the bridge, the roaring of the cannon from the castle, 
were all still ringing in her ears, and persuading 
her, in a very loud and imperative voice, that on 
such a cold day and in such perilous circumstances 
a warm, comfortable mansion, good food, good lodg- 
ing, and good attendance, with the society of two 
handsome young men and an agreeable ecclesiastic, 
formed a whole infinitely preferable to a dull high 
road in frosty weather, coarse lodging, bad inns, 
dangerous driving, and fears at every turning. 

“Now, my dear Mary,” exclaimed Madame de 
Saulny, ‘you see that all my opinions are fully con- 
firmed by authority, which I trust you will pay more 
attention to. ‘This excellent gentleman has only said 
what I said before; and, if -you persist in going, the 
consequences be upon your head.” 

«* My only fear,” replied the young lady, “ is that 
the duke should not approve of my staying. But 
when the opinion of every one is against me, of 
course I must yield.” 

*¢ Do not be the least alarmed in regard to your 
uncle,” replied the abbe; ‘he shall be fully inform- 
ed that you were very desirous of falling into the 
hands of the reiters ; but that we would not permit 
you to have your own way, and detained you here 
by foie against your own will.” 

** Under those circumstances, of course, I have 
no choice,” said the young lady; ‘but I will beg 
that no time may be lost in despatching the messen- 
gers, so that I may not have to reproach myself with 
unnecessary delay of any kind.” 

The abbe and his two young friends assured her 
that no delay should be used ; and it now being set- 
tled, according to the wishes of all parties but her- 
self, that Mademoiselle de Clairvaut and her com- 
panions were to remain at the Castle of Montsoreau 
for some days, her two young hosts, placed in a new 
but not unpleasant situation, busied themselves 
eagerly to provide for her comfort, and to make her 
hours fly as happily as possible. ‘The first thing to 
be done was to give her and her companions some 
refreshment. The best apartments of the castle were 
allotted for her use; and although she could not help 
feeling that her situation was somewhat strange— 
though it occasionally made her heart beat with the 
apprehension of not doing what was right, and 
caused the colour to come more deeply into her fair 
cheek when she thought of it—yet Marie de Clair- 
vaut, somewhat like a bird escaped from a cage, felt, 
in the midst of timidity and apprehension, a joy in 
her little day of liberty, and prepared to make her- 
self as happy as she could. 

Sci 


CHAPTER IV.’ 


The prudent plans and purposes of the most pru- 
dent and politic people in this world are almost all 
contingent; contingent, in the first place, upon cir- 
cumstances, the great rulers of all earthly things ; 
and, in the second place, not less than the first, upon 
the characters, thoughts, and feelings of the very 
persons who frame them. Many a one may be tempt- 
ed to tell us that it must be a prudent man to form 
prudent resolutions, and that such a prudent man 
will keep them; but now the reverse of this com- 
monplace reasoning is directly the case, and the most 
prudent determinations are but too often taken by 
the most imprudent people, and violated without the 
slightest ceremony or contrition. This is, indeed, 
almost universally the case; for really prudent peo- 
ple have no need to make resolutions at all, and those 
who make them have almost always some intima- 
tion in their own mind that there is a likelihood of 
their being broken. 

The case of Marie de Clairvaut was not exactly 
that of a person either wanting in prudence or in 
firmness. She often considered thoughtfully and 
long regarding proprieties and improprieties before 
she determined on any course of action; and, in the 
present instance, as she sat by her solitary toilet- 
table in her own chamber, she revolved in her mind 
her situation—the guest of two young and wealthy 
nobles; and although she felt perfectly confident, 
both from their whole demeanour, and from the re- 





not reiters at all; the sound of their galloping hoofs 





would be treated with the most perfect courtesy, 
hospitality, and kindness, she saw that she would 
have in some degree a difficult task to perform, both 
in regard to them and to herself. 

Though younger than either of them, Marie de 
Clairvaut had seen a great deal more of the world; 
and from her own circumstances and those of her 
family, she had been called upon to consider sub- 
jects and to deal with events which rarely fall with- 
in the scope of a young, a very young woman’s re- 
flections. We have said in the end of the last 
chapter, that Marie de Clairvaut prepared to make 
herself as happy as she could; and it was the feel- 
ing that she had given way somewhat incautiously 
to such a design, during the first day that she had 
spent within the walls of the chateau of Montsorean, 
that made her—as she sat preparing to retire to rest 
—think seriously over her situation, and, as we have 
said, frame her resolutions according to the result of 
her reflections. 

Some time was likely to elapse before she could 
hear from her uncle; and, in the mean while, two 
great perils menaced her in her present situation, as 
great and as probable, perhaps, as any that fancy 
painted in regard to her falling into the hands of the 
reiters, though certainly of a very different character. 
The first of these perils was, that either of her two 
gay and gallant hosts should fall in love with her. 
The days of chivalry were not then over; men did 
occasionally fall in love with a lady and not with 
her wealth; and there had been observable, more 
than once, on the countenances of the two brethers, 
various looks and expressions so strongly indicative 
of admiration, that Marie, without any particular 
vanity, might well suppose that warmer féelings 
still might spring up in the track of those which had 
risen already so rapidly. 

The next great danger was one of a still more ter- 
rible character: it was, that she herself might fall 
in love with one or other of the brothers. Now, 
there were various things which rendered this pro- 
bable, as well as various things*which rendered it 
improbable. In the first place, though of a gentle 
and affectionate disposition, she had never yet seen 
any one whom she could really love; and though 
she had mingled with courts and moved in scenes 
where those startling changes were constantly tak- 
ing place which try, and ultimately use and wear 
away, the finer feelings of the human heart, yet her 
bosom had been originally richly stored by God with 
warm, and kind, and generous sensations; and all 
that she had seen of the world and its worldliness 
had but tended to make her not only hate and detest 
it, but cling to any thing that savoured of a fresher 
nature. She had lived enough in courts and 
crowds to make her abhor them, but not enough to 
forget her abhorrence ; and she was now cast entire- 
ly into the society of two beings as little like those 
courts and crowds as it was possible to conceive: 
she was dependent upon them for amusement, sup- 
port, protection; and, withal, there was that touch- 
ing knowledge that she was admired and liked; 
which, to a generous and a feeling mind, is fully as 
powerful—though acting in a different way—as to a 
vain and selfish one. 

Had there been, in the simplicity and the want of 
knowledge of the world which characterised the two 
brothers, any thing in the least degree laughabie or 








doubted power and influence of her uncle, that she 





extravagant, there might have been no occasion for 
fear; but such was not the case: their manners and 
their tone were in the highest degree courteous, nay, 
courtly. They felt within themselves the station 
in which they were born, the high education which 
they had received, the superiority of their mental and 
“ey ges powers over most of those with whom they 
had ever been brought in contact; and that feeling 
added a dignified and somewhat commanding ease 
to the grace which nature had bestowed arid educa- 
tion improved. 

Marie de Clairvaut, then, considered all these 
things calmly and deliberately, wisely making use 
of her own dispassionate judgment, so long as she 
knew that judgment to be cool and unbiased. The 
reader, skilful in the human heart, perhaps may be 
inclined to ask whether there was or was not really 
some little indication in her own heart of a liking 
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and admiration for one of the two brothers, which 
caused her to be thus cireumspect and careful. All 
that we can answer is, that she herself did not think 
s0; but merely feeling that, placed in an unusual 
situation, she was responsible to herself, and to 


them, and to her uncle, for her conduct, she took the | 


very first opportunity of contemplating all the cir- 


cumstances that surrounded her, in order to shape | 


her conduct by the dictates of reason. She took a 
strong resolution, indeed, but that was the only in- 
dication of weakness that she discovered. 

In the first place, then, she resolved, on her own 
part, not to be betrayed, by any circumstances what- 
ever, into falling in love with either the elder or the 
younger brother; and, in the next place, she resoly- 
ed to do all in her power, without acting insincerely 
in any degree, or discourteously, to prevent either of 
them from falling in love with her. Such a resolu- 
tion implied that she was not to allow herself to be 
so happy as she had at first hoped and expected to 
be; but, nevertheless, she framed her purposes ac- 
cordingly, and determined that only so much of her 
time should be given to the two brothers as kindness 
and lady-like courtesy required. She would not at- 
tempt to assume a false character, for such a thing 
was quite contrary to the frankness and sincerity of 
her nature. While she was with them she would 
appear what she really was, but she would avoid, as 
far as possible, all those occasions of intimacy and 
constant communication which her residence in their 
mansion during troublous times might naturally pro- 
duce. 

Now, all this was very wise and very prudent; 
and we have endeavoured to show that Marie de 
Clairvaut was not one of those people whose pru- 
dent resolutions are taken from a consciousness, 
secret or avowed, that prudence itself is wanting. 
Nevertheless, Marie de Clairvaut was a girl of less 
than nineteen years of age, and no more mistress, 
either of events, or of her own conduct and resolu- 
tions under particular circumstances, than if she had 
been fifty. She began her plan, indeed, on the fol- 
lowing morning, by pleading cccupations of various 
kinds as an excuse for remaining the greater part of 
the day in her own apartments. But, alas! there 
were two enemies in her own camp. 

One was Madame de Saulny, who thought her- 
self bound to remain with her fair cousin, and yet 
had a very strong inclination for the more extended 
society which the chateau afforded. "The other was 
a still more dangerous foe, namely, herself, who, to 
say sooth, found the time pass uncommonly heavily, 


having with her on her journey neither books, nor | 
; the same glistenin 
| hue by the deep sh 


any other of those sources of occupation which might 
have helped to while away the hours in the solitude 
of her own chamber. Having but a fretful compa- 
nion in the good marquise, and none of any interest 
among her inferior followers, the first day wore away 


tediously, and, if we may say the truth, the hours | 


that she gave up in solitude had the evil effect 
of making those that she spent with three intelligent 
and high-minded men appear far move delightful than 
they might otherwise have done. 

She found also that all three possessed aeccom- 
plishments very rare among the high nobility of that 


day; that the whole world of art and nature, as far | 
| make some observations on the objects beneath her 


as it was then known, had been opened to their en- 
quities; and not only did music, and song, and 
poetry aid to make the day pass pleasantly, but they 
also rendered the conversation that cecupied another 


pas of the time refined, and bright, and compre- | 
1 They were not driven to talk of nothing | 
but horses, or armour, or the battle-feld, or the | 


ensive. 


chase, though such matters were not altogether ex- 
cluded: but, as must ever be the case, every subject 
spoken of received a peculiar colour, a tone, a shade 
from the mind and habitual feelings of the speaker. 
If Charles of Montsoreau spoke of a horse, it was 
not in the terms of a horse-dealer, but it was either 
as the sculptor, the painter, the poet, or the soldier: 
he dwelt upon the beauty of its form, the docility of 
its nature, the fiery energies which render it the 
most poetical object in the whole inferior creation. 


If he talked of the chase, it was not alone of the | 
slaughter of stout boars, or the tearing down the 
antlered quarry; but it was of the eager excitement | 


justice, as she considered it, to both. 
indeed, in her own mind the slightest idea that any 


of the scene; the rapid motion through fair woods 


and bright prospects; the music of echo and the 
hounds; the expectation, the strife, the slight por- 
tion of danger; of all, in short, which makes the 
real difference between the hunter and the butcher. 
Marie de Clairvaut was not so much of a recluse 
the second day as the first; and with music, and 
song, and conversation, such as we have described, 
it passed as pleasantly as might be; but there were 
several other little incidents which from time to time 


| took place to vary the monotony that might have 


been felt. A report of reiters having been seen at a 


| small distance reached the castle in the morning, and 


some horsemen were sent out to ascertain the fact. 
Preparations of different kinds were made for offer- 
ing indomitable resistance in case of any fresh attack 
by a larger foree. ‘The armory was explored ; and 
while every sort of weapon needful for arming the 
peasantry was brought forth, pikes, and arquebuses, 
and morions, Charles of Montsoreau pointed out to 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut many a curious old relic 
of other days, to each of which some legend was at- 
tached ; the casque and hauberk of the crusader, the 
arms of some noble ancestor slain on tl:e bloody field 
of Poitiers, or, still older and less certain, the gigan- 


| tie gauntlets of a follower of Hugh vin and the 
_ mighty sword and horn of one of the pa 


adins i the 
Great Charles. 

Then came in the youthful peasantry to be enroll- 
ed; some called upon as of right by their young 
lords, but many flocking with voluntary readiness to 
the chateau at the first sound of war; then a tour of 
the battlements was to be made;-ard Marie de Clair- 
vaut accompanied her two young hosts round the 


| towers and the walls, gazing from breastwork and 
| embrasure over as bright but as curious a scene as it 
| was possible to conceive. 


The light mist which we 
have mentioned as occupying the lower parts of the 


| ground on the day before, had been dispelled during 
| the night by the severity of the frost; but it had 
| settled down upon all the branches and stems of the 


bare trees in glittering crystals of white, which now 


| reflected with dazzling brilliancy the rays of the 


clear, unclouded sun. 

Perched, as was usually the custom at that time, 
upon one of the highest points of the country round, 
even the windows of the castle commanded a very 
extensive view; but from the tops of the higher 
towers, on which Marie de Clairvaut now stood, 
iniles beyond miles were extended beneath her eye 
on every side; and the whole shone bright and clear 
in the sun’s light, displaying a varied Yandscape of 
forest and field, and hill and plain, all covered with 

frostwork, and only varied in 
ows cast by the low winter sun, 
and by the blue tints of the far distance, where the 
distinction between field and forest was lost, and 


| some high hills bounded the prospect. 


Though somewhat monotonous, there was much 
to admire; and Marie and those who accompanied 


| her stopped often to gaze and comment on the scene. 
| It must be acknowledged that Charles of Montso- 
/teau kept not far from her side as she walked on, 
/and that, though his brother was near her on the 
other hand, it was towards the younger that she ge- 


nerally turned, either to hear what he said, or to 


eyes. Throughout the course of that day, indeed, she 
gave him much of her attention, perhaps a greater 


| share than his brother thought quite equitable; and 


certainly, had Marie been asked when she retired to 
rest that night which of the two brothers was the 
most graceful, which sang, or spoke, or acted most 
pleasingly, she would undeubtedly have fixed upon 


| Charles, 
Perhaps she might ask herself some questions on | 
| own mind, the consciousness of vast powers, great 


the subject; bit her heart was sufficicntly free and 


‘at ease to make her believe that there could be no 


earthly harm in preferriny the society of one ina 
slirht degree to that of the other, and of rendering 
If there was, 


particular feeling of preference was growing up in 
her bosom for Charles of Montsoreau, the only effect 
that it had was to make her think it was very natu- 
ral such a thing should be the case, as-he had been 


the first to sea her assistance and protection, and to 
peril his life in her behalf. Though the elder was 
very courteous, she thought, and very kind, and 
graceful, and agreeable, it could not be expected that 
she would |-ke him as well as the person who had 
been actively interested in her defence; and thus she 
slept at ease, imagining that both brothers were but 
mere common acquaintances, who might never be 
thought of three times after she left them; though, 
in comparing the one with the other, she was in- 
clined to tike the younger better than the elder 
brother. 

While the two young noblemen had been carried, 
by the most natural feelings in the world, to bestow 
the chief share of their attention upon the beautiful 
and interesting girl who had so suddenly and strange- 
ly become an inmate of their dwelling, the Abbe de 
Boisguerin had held more than one long and appa- 
rently interesting conversation with the Marquise de 
Saulny. In those conversations—whether they took 
place in the halls, or the armory, or on the battle- 
ments, while the marquise, with two of Marie’s wo- 
men, followed the young lady over the chateau—the 
abbe, as we have said, seemed to take considerable 
interest; but still, from time to time, his eyes fixed 
upon the graceful and beautiful form of Marie de 
Clairvaut, or gazed earnestly wpon the fair fece as, 
beaming with the radiance of the heart, it turned 
from one brother to the other at every interesting 
point of the conversation. In the expression of his 
eyes, fine, intelligent, and speaking as they were, 
there was something, perhaps, not altogether pleas- 
ing; a look of admiration, indeed, but a look mingled 
with, or taking its meaning from, feelings perhaps 
not the most pure and holy. It was more like the 
gratified admiration of a critic, than the ordinary im- 
pression produced by beauty upon a fine mind. 

However that might be, Madame de Saulny soon 
became aware, though she was a woman and a 
French woman, that the Abbe de Boisguerin, in the 
attentions which he paid her, was not actuated by 
any admiration of her own personal charms; and as 
she was fond of such attentions, and not very seru- 
ered as to any innocent means of attracting or 

olding them, she made Marie de Clairvaut, her 
personal beauty, and the high qualities of her mind, 
one of the chief topics of her conversation with a per- 
son whom she saw was already, in a great degree, 
oceupied with such subjects. 

It may be asked, what were the real feelings of 
the Abbe de Boisguerin himself? It will be fully 
time to dwell upon these feelings hereafter; for, at 
the time we speak of, if there were any feelings in 
his bosom at all different from those which ordinarily 
occupied it, they were yet but as seeds in which the 
first green bursting forth of the germ was scarcely 
apparent, even to the closest inspection. It is true 
that he sat up more than two hours after the young 
lady herself and her two noble hosts had all retired 
torest. It is true that, with his arms crossed upon 
his chest, he walked up and down the hall, in which 
he was now left solitary, musing beneath the light 
of the untrimmed lamps, and revolving many a 
strange fancy and shadowy imagination in his own 
powerful mind. He felt that they were but fancies ; 
but he told himself that it is often from the store- 
houses of imagination that strong minds draw the 
rich ore from which they manufacture splendid reali- 
ties. Ambition finds there her materials; love his 
gayest robes; passion gains thence many a device for 
his own ends; and even science and philosophy have 
often to thank imagination for many a grand disec- 
very, for many a bright thought and happy sugges- 
tion. 

As he paced up and down that hall in silence and 
solitude, communing with his own heart and his 


courage, and mighty scope of intellect became more 
distinct, and clear, and potent in his own bosem. 
He asked himself what, with such a mind, he might 
not be, if, looking'tn the troublesome times in which 
he lived as a mere scene for his ambition, he were 
to plunge at once into the contentions of the day, 
ind with the sole object of his own aggradizement 
in view, employ upon all things round him the mas- 





tery of superior intellect. He asked himself this ; 
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—— 
and with that thought there might come up before 
his mind the thought of love likewise, the thought 
of passions which have so frequently gone hand in 
hand with ambition, and of gratifications to be ob- 
tained by the obtainment of power. 

As he ety al he paused, casting down his eyes, 
and they accidentally fell upon the sort of half cleri- 
cal garments that he wore. He gazed for a moment 
at his own dress, and then he murmured to himself, 
with a meaning smile, “Thank Heaven! I have 
taken no vows but such as can be thrown off as 
easily as this garment.” 


—<—— 
CHAPTER V. 


The luxury of the present age has perhaps made 


no greater a than in the cultivation of flowers, 
t. 


and in nothing, perhaps, has it produced its usual 
effect, of depriving men of the sweet zest of simpli- 
city, more than in our enjoyment of those sweetest 
of the earth’s children. Heaven forbid that we should 
lose any of the many bright and beautiful blossoms 
which have been added so abundantly to our stock 
within the last few years: having possessed them, 
we cannot lose them without pain; and, perhaps, in 
the very variety we receive a compensation for the 
something that is lost. But yet there can be no 
doubt that in the present day we do not feel the 
same keen pleasure and enjoyment in our gardens, 
thronging with ten thousand flowers, which men did 


in those old days when few but the native plants of 


the soil had yet received cultivation. 

At the time that we are now speaking of, the at- 
tention of men in general was first strongly turned 
in France to the cultivation of their gardens; and 
Du Bellay, bishop of Mans, was about that very pe- 
ried importing from foreign countries multitudes of 
those plants which are in general supposed to be in- 
digenous to the country. One of the first efforts in 
the art of gardening had been to mu!tiply those 
shrubs, which, though not, as generally supposed, 
indeciduous, retain their leaves and their colouring 
through the colder parts of the year, and cover the 
frozen limbs of winter with the green garmenture of 
the spring. Among the next eflorts that took piace 
were those directed to the production of flowers and 
fruits at seasons of the year when they are denied to 
us by the common course of nature; and any little 
miracles of this sort, which from day to day were 
achieved, gave a greater degree of pleasure than we 
can probably conceive at this time, when such things 
are of daily occurrence. 

In passing reund the battlements of the castle, as 
we have described in the last chapter, Marie de 
Clairvaut had remarked a considerable garden with- 
in the walls of the chateau itself. She had seen the 
rows of the neatly clipped yew, and the green holly, 
and she had thought that she could discover here and 
there a flower, even in the midst of that ungenial 
season of the year. How it happened, or why, mat- 
ters not; but, upon the third morning of her stay, 
she woke at a far earlier hour than usual, and rising, 
after a vain effort to sleep again, she dressed herseif 
without assistance; and believing that she should 
have no other companicn but the morning sun, she 
proceeded to seek her way to the garden, with a feel- 
ing of pleasant expectation, which may seem strange 
to us in the present day, but was then quite natural 
to one of her disposition and habits, The garden 
was easily found; many of the servants of the cha- 
tean were up and about; and one of them with haste 
and eare proceeded to open the gates and unlock the 
doors for the fair lady, and usher her on her way. 

It were needless to enter into any description of 
the garden; for few, scanty, and poor were the 
flowers that it contained, even in its brightest mo- 
ments, compared with those now produced in the 
garden of g cottage in England. At that season, too, 
every thing was frozen up, and the more severe frost 
cf the preceding nights had killed even those hardy 
blossoms that seemed to dare the touch of their great 
enemy, the winter. 

It was enough however, for Marie de Clairvaut 
that the plentiful rows of evergreens refreshed her 
eye; and she walked along the straight alleys with 





a feeling of joyous refreshment, while the hoar-frost | like Ithuriel’s spear detects the demon under what- 


upon the grass crackled under her feet, or, catching 
the morning light upen the yews and hollies, melted | 
into golden drops in the cheerful sunshine. 

She hoped for half an hour of that sort of solitude, | 
when, though there is no one near us, the heart is 
not solitary; when we hold companionship with na- 
ture, and ina humble though rejoicing spirit, con- 
verse with God in his great works. 

At such moments, dear indeed must be the person, 
sweet to our heart must be our ordinary commune 
with them, harmonious must be their sensations 
with every feeling of our bosom, if we find not their+ 
coming upon us an interruption; if we can turn from 
the bright face of nature to the dear aspect of human 
love, and feel the scene, and the companionship, and 
ourselves al! attuned together. 

Such we cannot say was the case with Marie de 
Clairvaut, when, on hearing a stép behind her, she 
turned and saw the young Marquis de Montsoreau. 
She felt disappointed of her solitude; but, neverthe- 
less, she was far too courteous in her nature to 
such sensations to appear fer a moment, and she re- 
turned his greeting with a kindly smile, and listened 
to his words with that degree of pleasure which the 
intention of being pleased is suré to carry with it. 
Gaspag de Montsoreau talked to her of many things, 
and spoke on every subject so gracefully, so clearly, 
and so pleasingly, that, when memory brought back 
the conversation which she was accustomed to hear 
in courts and cities, it seemed to her a sort of miracle 
that wit and talent such as these two brothers. pos- 
sessed should have grown up like a beautiful flower 
in a desert, so far removed from any erdinary means 
of cultivation. Nhe felt, too, that, on her return to 
Paris, a comparison of the sort of communion which | 
she now held in the country, with the only kind of | 
society which the capital could afford, would be very, | 
very detrimental to the latter. 

The young marquis, after the first salutation of 
the morning, commented on her early rising, and 
told her that both he and his brother had been up 
even before sunrise. 

** Some cf our people roused us,” he said, ** with 
tidings of a large body of armed men having en- 
camped on the preceding night at the distance of 
about seven leagues from Montsoreau.”’ And he 
added that his brother had found it necessary to go 
forth with a small party of horse to reconnoitre this | 
force, and ascertain its purposes and destination. He 
did not say, however—which he might have said— | 
that other tidings regarding the movements of this 
body of men, had rendered it scarcely necessary to | 
pay any particular attention to them, and that it was | 
only in consequence of his pressing request that 
Charles of Montsoreau had set out upon a distant | 
expedition, which must keep him absent during the 
greater part of the day from the side of Marie de 
Clairvaut. 

On their farther conversaticn we must not dwell, | 
for we wish to hurry forward as rapidly as possible 
towards more stirring events. Suflice it to say that 
it passed pleasantly enough’ to the fair girl herself, 
and far more pleasantly, though, also, more danger- 
ously, to Gaspar de Montsoreau. He sat by her side, 
too, during the morning meal, while the Abbe de 
Boisguerin occupied the chair cn the other side, be- 
tween herself and Madame de Saulny. The abbe 
spoke little during breakfast, and left the convérsa- 
ticn principally to the young marquis; but when he 
did speak, there was a depth, and a power, and a 
profoundness in his words and thoughts, that struck 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut mach, commanded her 
attention, and excited some feelings of admiration. | 
But it often happens, and happened in this ease, that 
adiniration is excited without much pleasure, and 
also without much respect. 

The mind of a pure and high-souled woman is 
the most terrible touchstone which the conversation 
of any man can mect with. If there be baser mat- 
ter in it, however strong and specious may be the 
gilding, that test is sure to discover it. We mistake 
greatly, Il am sure, when we think that the simplicity 
of innocence deprives us of the power of detecting 
evil. We may know its existence, though we do 
not know its particular nature; and our own purity, | 
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ever shape he lurks. 

Thus, while Marie de Clairvaut turned from time 
to time, struck and surprised, towards the Abbe de 
Boisguerin, when he broke forth for a moment with 
some sudden burst of eloquence, there came every 
now and then upon her mind a doubt as to the sin- 
cerity of all he said; a doubt of its being wholly 
true. That the great part was as true as it was beau- 


| tifully expressed, she did not doubt; but it seemed 


to her as if there was frequently some small portion 
of what was doubtful, if not of what was absolutely 
wrong, in what he said. She tried to detect where 
it was, butin vain. It became a phantom as soon 
as ever she strove to grasp it; and though at times 
she seemed to shrink from him with doubts of his 
character, which she could not define nor account 
for, at other times she reproached herself for such 
feelings; and, thinking of the two noble and high- 
spirited young men, whose education he had con- 
ducted with so much skill, wisdom, and integrity, 
she felt it difficult to believe that his own nature was 
any thing but upright, noble, and just. She knew 
not or recollected not that the children of darkness 
are, in their generation, wiser than the children of 
light, and saw not that it had been the policy and 
interest of the Abbe de Beisguerin to acquit himself 
of the task he had undertaken in the most careful and 
upright manner. 

The greater part of the day passed over much as 
the preceding one had dene, with merely this differ- 
ence, that the marquis, aided by the abbe, persuaded 
his fair guest to wander forth for a short time beyond 
the immediate walls of the chateau; assuring her 
that, as his brother was out scouring the country, 
and the peasantry all round prepared to bring intelli- 
gence to the castle raj idly , no danger could appreach 
without full time for escope and defence. The mar- 
quis and the abbe accompanied her on either side, 
and a considerable train of servants followed, so that 
Marie de Clairvaut felt herself in perfect seeurity. 

Nevertheless, the ramble did not seem so pleasing 
to her as it might have been. Neither, to 
truth, did it {lord the young nobleman 
himself the pleasure which he had anticipated. For 
the first time, perhaps, in his life, the seciety and the 
conversation of the Abbe de Boisguerin irritated and 
made him impatient. He himself became often si- 
lent and moody; and, after a time, the abbe seemed 
to note his impatience and divine the cause; for, 
with one of his own peculiar slight smiles, he be- 
took himself to the side of the Marquise de Saulny, 
and left Gaspar de Monutsoreau to entertain his fair 
guest without listeners or interruption. 

The young lord’s equanimity, however, had been 
overthrown; and it was some time ere he could re- 
gain it; and just us he was so doing, and the con- 
versation was becoming both more animated and 


appear to a 


| more pleasing between him and Marie de Clairvaut, 


his brother Charles was seen eoming rapidly over 
the hill, at the head of his gallant troop of horse- 
men, with grace, and power in every 
line of his figure, the light of high spirit and of 
chivalry breathing fi every feature of his face and 
every movement of his person. 

His keen eye instantly caught the party from the 
chateau, and, turning his horse that way, he sprang 
to the ground by Mademoiselle de Clairvaut’s side, 
and gave her the good morrow with frank and manly 
courtesy. He said little of his expeditien, except to 
laugh at the unnecessary trouble he had taken, the 
band of men whom he to reeconneitre 
proving to be a troop of catholic soldiers in 
vice of the King of France. Ue showed no ill hu- 
mour, however, towards his brother, for having 
pressed him to undertake a useless enterprise, when, 
undoubtedly, he would have preferred being by the 
side of Marie de Clairvaut, But the smiles with 
which she received him proved a sufficient recom- 
pense; and he now applied himself to make up for 
lost time, by enjoying the conversation as much as 
possible during the rest of the evening, witheut ob- 
serving that his brother appeared to be out of bu- 
mous, and not very well satisfied with the attentions 
that he paid her. 

‘The first thing that at all roused him from this 


ease, and 
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sort of unconsciousness, was a sudden exclamation 
of the marquis towards the close of the evening, 
when he was performing some little aet of ceremo- 
nious courtesy towards their fair guest. 

“* Why, Charles,” he exclaimed, “one would 
think that you were the Lord of Montsoreau, you do 
the honours of the place so habitually.” 

Charles of Montsoreau had never heard such words 
from his brother’s lips before. He started, turned 
pale, and gazed with a silent glance of enquiry in 
his brother’s face. But he made no reply, and fell 
into a fit of deep thought, which lasted till the party 
separated and they retired to rest. 

Marie de Clairvaut had remarked those words 
also, and she felt pained and grieved. She was not 
a person to believe, on the slightest indication of her 
society being agreeable to any man she met with, 
that he must be necessarily in the high road to be- 
come her lover. She knew, she felt that it was per- 
fectly possible to be much pleased with, to be fond 
of, to seek companionship with a person of the other 
sex, without one other feeling, without one other 
wish than those comprised within the single name 
of friendship. She therefore did nct know, and would 
not fancy that there was any thing like love towards 
herself springing up so soon in the bosom of Gas- 
par de Montsoreau. But she did see, and saw evi- 
dently, that he sought to monopolise her conversation 
and her society, and was displeased when any one 
shared them with him. It made her uneasy to see 
this, for, to say the truth, the conversation, the man- 
ners, the countenance of his younger brother were 
all more pleasing to her; not that she felt the slight- 
est inclination to fall in love with Charles of Mont- 
soreau, or ever dreamed of snch a thing. But, as 
we have before said, if she had a preference, it was 
for him. 

Nor was that preference a little increased by the 
manner in which he bore his brother’s conduct. He 
became more silent and thoughtful; there was an 
air of melancholy, if not of sadness, came upon him 
from the very moment Gaspar spoke those words, 
which struck Marie de Clairvaut very much. He 
showed not, indeed, the slightest ill-humour, the 
slightest change of affection towards his brother. He 
seemed mortified and grieved, but not in the least 
angry; and, during the ensuing days, bore with a 
kindly dignity many a little mark of irritation on his 
brother’s part, which evidently gave him pain. 

‘It is a sad thing to bea younger brother,”’ thought 
Marie de Clairvaut; * perhaps left entirely dependent 
upon the elder.” 

But that very night it happened that Madame de 
Saulny informed her that Charles of Montsoreau 
was, in his own right, Count of Logéres, and consi- 
derably superior to his brother both in power and 
wealth. It need hardly be said that her esteem for 
himself, and her admiration of his conduct, rose from 
a knowledge of the circumstances under which it 
was displayed; and she could not help, by her man- 
ner and demeanour towards him, marking how much 
she was pleased and interested. She gave him no 
cause to believe, indeed, that the interest which she 
did feel went beyond the point of simple friendship. 
But a very slight change in her demeanour was suf- 
ficient to mark her feelings distinctly; for her cha- 
raeter and her habits of thought and feeling at that 
time were peculiar, and affected, or, we may say, 
regulated her whole behaviour in society. 

As yet, she knew not in the slightest degree what 
love is; and though in her heart there were all the 
materials for strong, deep, passionate attachment of 
the warmest and the most ardent kind, still those 
materials had never becn touched by any fire, and 
they lay cold and inactive, so that she we Kees her- 
self utterly incapable of so loving any being upon 
earth as man must be loved for happiness. From a 
very early age she had made up her mind, when per- 
mitted, to enter a convent; and though neither of 
her uncles would consent to her so doing, yet she 
adhered to her resolution, and only delayed its exe- 
cution. Ske knew that at that time, and she believed 
it would ever be so, all her hopes and affections were 
turned towards a higher Being; and these feelings, 
in some degree against her will, gave a degree of 
shrinking coldness to her demeanour when in the so- 
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ciety of men, which made the slightest warmth of 
manner remarkable. The exquisite lines of Andrew 
Marvell upon the drop of dew might well have been 
applied to her general demeanour in the world : 


*¢ See how the orient dew, 
Shed from the bosom of the morn 
Into the blowing roses, 
Yet careless of its mansion new 

For the clear region where ’twas born, 
It in itself encloses, 

And in its little globe’s extent 
Frames, as it can, its native element. 
How it the purple flower does slight ! 

Scarce touching where it lies, 

But, gazing back upon the skies, 
Shines with a mournful light, 

Like their own tear, 

Because so long divided from the sphere. 
Restless it rolls, and insecure, 
Trembling lest it grow impure, 

Till the warm sun pities its pain, 
And to the skies exhales it back again.” 


Notwithstanding the words of his brother, and 
the impatience which Gaspar more than once dis- 
played, Charles of Montsoreau changed his conduct 
not in the slightest degree towards Marie de @lair- 
vaut. He was kind, attentive, courteous, evidently 
fond of her conversation and society ; and more than 
once, when he wa3 seated at some distance, while 
she was talking with others, she accidentally caught 
his eyes fixed upon her with a calm, intense, and 
melancholy gaze, which interested and even con- 
fused her. 

The conduct of the elder brother, however, gave 
her some degree of pain. He was always perfectl 
courteous and kind, indeed, but there was a warmt 
and an eagerness in his manner which alarmed her. 
She was afraid of fancying herself beloved when she 
was not; she was afraid of having to reproach her- 
self with vanity and idle conceit, and yet a thousand 
times a day she wished she had not stayed at the 
chateau of Montsoreau; for she saw evidently that 
she had been the cause of pain, and she feared that 
she might be the cause of more. In one thing, how- 
ever, she could not well be mistaken; which was, 
that the marquis found frequent pretexts, and not the 
most ingenuous ones either, for inducing his brother 
to absent himself from the chateau. Charles yielded 
readily, but Marie de Clairvaut saw that it was not 
willingly ; and once, when he consented to go toa 
town at some distance, which was proposed to him 
with scarcely any reasonable cause, she saw a slight 
smile come upon his lips, but so sad, so melancholy, 
that it made her heart ache. 

In the meanwhile the weather had turned finer; 
the frost had disappeared ; some of the b ight days 
which occasionally cheer the end of February had 
come in; the country immediately around was as- 
certained to be in a state of perfect tranquillity; and 
Marie readily consented to ride and walk daily 
through the environs, knowing that on these excur- 
sions, accompanied by her woman and Madame de 
Saulny, she was thrown less into the society of Gas- 
par of Montsoreau than while sitting alone at the 
chateau. On one occasion of this kind, when the 
morning was 0 yeomi bright, and the me | happy 
and genial, it had been proposed to bring forth the 
faicons, which had not stirred their wings for many a 
day, as several herons had been heard of by the river 
since the thaw had come on. 

An hour or two before the appointed time, how- 
ever, intelligence was brought to the castle, which 
roved afterward to be fabricated, that a neighbour- 
ing baron of small importance had gone over to the 
party of the King of Navarre. 

Gaspar of Montsoreau seized the pretext, and en- 
deavoured to persuade his brother to visit that part 
of the country and ascertain the facts. But, for once 
Charles of Montsoreau positively refused, and his 
air was so grave and stern that his brother did not 
press it farther. 

Caspar was out of temper, however, and he show- 
ed it; and finding that Charles kept close to the 
bridle rein of Marie de Clairvaut, he affected to ride 





at a distance, with a discontented air, giving direc- 


tions to the falconers, and venting his impatience in 
harsh and angry words when any little accident or 
mistake took place. No heron was found for nearl 
an hour; and he was in the act of ot that it 
was useless to try any farther, and they had better 
go back, when a bird was started from the long reeds, 
and the jesses of the falcons were slipped. 

Marie de Clairvaut had been conversing through- 
out the morning with Charles of Montsoreau—con- 
versing on subjects and in a manner which drew the 
ties of friendship and intimacy nearer round the 
heart—and itso happened that, the moment before 
the heron rose, she remarked, in a low tone, ** Your 
brother seems angry this morning; something seems 
to have displeased him.” 

“Oh, dear lady,” replied the young nobleman, 
“TI pray you do not judge of Gaspar by what you 
have seen within these last few days. I fear that he 
is either ill, or more deeply grieved about somethin 
than he suffers me to know. He is of a kindly, af- 
fectionate, and gentle disposition, lady; and from 
childhood up to manhood, I can most solemnly as- 
sure you, I never yet saw his temper ruffled as it 
seems now.” 

Marie de Clairvaut raised her eyes to his face with 
a look full of sweet approbation; and she said, “I 
wish you would just ride up to him and try to calm 
him. Why should he not come near us, and behave 
as usual ?” 

Charles of Montsoreau turned instantly to obey, 
Pm saying, ‘* Keep a tight rein on your horse, 
_ lady, till I come bac » for he is somewhat 

ery.’ 

He had just reached his brother’s side when the 
heron took wing; and Gaspar de Montsoreau, glad 
of an opportunity of marking his discontent towards 
his brother, spurred on his horse with an angry 
** Pshaw !’’ and galloped after the falcons as fast as 
possible, 

In an instant every bridle was let loose, every face 
turned towards the sky, every horse at full spged. 
We must except, indeed, Charles of Montsoreau, 
for his first thought was of Marie de Clairvaut. His 
mind had been greatly depressed during the morn- 
ing; he had thought much of her; he had felt a 
vague impression that some accident would happen 
to her; and though he had eydeavoured to laugh at 
himself for giving way to such a feeling, yet the 
feeling had remained so strongly as to make him re- 
fuse to go upon the expedition which his brother had 
proposed to him. He turned, then, his horse rapidly 
to the spot where he had left her; but she was no 
longer there. 

“The lady has gone on at full speed, Count 
Charles,” cried the voice of Gondrin, the huntsman. 
“That way, sir, that way, to the right. It seems as 
if she knew the country well, and was sure the he- 
ron would take back again to the river.” 

Charles of Montsoreau spurred on at full speed in 
the direction pointed out ; Dut, from the woody na- 
ture of the ground, it was some time before he — 
even a glance of the horse that bore the lady. at 
glance was intercepted immediately by fresh trees 
and low bushes of osiers, and all that he could see 
was that there was ncebody with her, and that her 
horse was at full speed. ‘The country was difficult, 
the road dangerous from numerous breaks and cuts. 
To set off at such a pace and alone, seemed to him 
unlike the calm sweet character of Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut; and he heard, or fancied he heard, sound- 
ing as from the path before him, a cry, lost in the 
whoops and halloos of those who were following the 
flight of the birds along the stream. 

e sport was forgotten in a moment: he spurred 
vehemently on upon the road which Marie de Clair- 
vaut had taken, while almost all the rest of the peo- 
ple tn hekes one ers by a bridge to the 
eft, and pursued the flight of the birds across a mea- 
dow, round which the river circled beforé"it took a 
sharp turn to the right. All the more ly did 
the young nobleman spur forward, knowing that 
about a quarter of a mile in advance the path which 
he followed a into two, and that he might 
lose sight of the fair girl altogether if he did not 
overtake her before she reached the point of separa- 


tion. 
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When he arrived at it, however, she was not to be 
seen; but one glance at the ground showed him the 
deep footmarks of the jennet following the road to 
the right, which led far away from the point towards 
which the heron seemed to have directed its flight, 
and to a dangerous part of the river about a-mile be- 
yond. He now urged his horse on vehemently, furi- 
ously. ' 
The road wound in and out round the lower pro- 
jections of the hill, and through the thinner part of 
the forest that skirted its base; but though he, who 
was generally tender and kind to every thing that 
fell beneath his care, now dyed the rowels of his 
spurs in blood from his horse’s sides, he came not 
up with the swift jennet which carried Mademoiselle 
de Clairvaut. e ually caught the sound of 
its feet, indeed ; the sound became more and 
more distinct, showing that he — upon it. 

But this slight success in the long race which 
he was pursuing, was not enough to calm the mind 
of the young cavalier. It was now evident that the 
horse, frightened by the whoop and halloo of the 
falconers, had run away with its fair burden; and 
every step that they advanced, brought the horses 
and their riders nearer to a part of the river which 
was only to be passed in the hottest and driest days 
of summer, and then with difficulty. 

Oh, how the heart of Charles of Montsoreau beat 
when, at the distance of about a hundred yards from 
the brink of the river, the trees began to break away, 
and left the nd somewhat more open. But, be- 
fore he could see any thing distinctly but a figure 
passing like lightning across the distant bolls of the 
trees, he heard a loud scream and a sudden plunge 
into the water, and then another loud shriek. 


He galloped to the very brink, so that his horse’s 
feet dashed the stones from the top of the high bank 
into the water, and then he gazed with a glance of 
agony upon the stream. The sleeve of a velvet robe 
and a hawking-glove rose to the surface of the wa- 
ter. 

He cast down the rein; he sprang from his horse; 
he plunged at once from the bank into the stream ; 
he dived at the spot where he had seen the glove, 
and in a moment his arms were round the object of 
his search. At that instant he would have given 
rank, and station, and all his wide domains to have 
felt her clasp him with that convulsive grasp which 
sometimes proves fatal to both under such circum- 
stances. 

But she remained still and calm; and bearing her 
rapidly to the surface, and then to the lower part of 
the bank, he laid her down upon the turf, and gazed 
for an instant on her fair face. Oh, how deep, and 
terrible, and indescribable was the pain that he felt 
at that moment. Sensations that he knew nv: ‘ de 
in his heart—that he did not, that he would not be- 
fore believe to exist therein—now rushed upon him, 
to fill up the cup of agony and sorrow to the brim; 
and, kneeling beside the form of the beautiful girl 
he had just borne from the dark tomb of the waters, 
he unclasped her garments, he chafed her hands, he 
raised her head, he did all that he could think of to 
recall her to animation; and then, pressing her wild- 
ly to his bosom, while unwonted tears came rapidly 
into his eyes, he called her by every tender and en- 
dearing name, adding still, **She is dead! she ig 
dead !’ 

As he did so, as she was pressed most closely and 
most fondly to his heart, as her hand was clasped 
in his, as her head leaned upon his shoulder, he 
thought he felt that hand press slightly on his own ; 
he thought he felt the pulse of life beat in her tem- 
ples. He lifted his head for a moment; her eyes 
were open and fixed upon him. The colour was 
coming back into her cheek. She spoke not, she 
made no effort to escape from the embrace in which 
he held her; but it was evident that she marked his 
actions and heard his words; and if any thing had 
been wanting to tell her how dear she was to his 
heart, it would have been the joy, the almost frantic 

joy, with which he beheld the signs of returning 
consciousness. Eagerly, actively, however, he ceased 
not to give her whatever assistance he could, and 
then bent over her again to lift her in his arms, say- 











ing, “Forgive me, forgive me! But I will carry 
you to a cottage not far off, where you can have bet- 
ter tending.” 

She raised her arm, however, and took his hand 
kindly in hers, making him a sign to bend down his 
head. 

** A thousand thanks,” she said, in a low voice; 
“but 1am not so ill as you suppose. I foolishly 
fainted with terror when the horse plunged over, 
and I remember nothing from that moment till just 
now. But I feel I shall soon be better.” 

It was not a moment in which Charles of Montso- 
reau could put much restraint upon himself; for joy 
succeeding terror had already displayed so much of 
the real feelings of his heart, that any attempt at 
concealment must have been vain. He gave not 
way, indeed, to the same ebullitions of feeling which 
he had before suffered to appear while he thought 
her dead; but every word and every action told the 
same tale. He gazed eagerly, tenderly, joyfully in 
her eyes; he chafed the small hands in his own; he 
wrung out the water from the beautiful hair; he 
smoothed it back from the fair forehead; and he did 
it all with words of tenderness and affection that 
could not be mistaken. Thus kneeling by her side, 
he again besought her to let him earry her to the 
nearest cottage; but she pointed to the small! hunt- 
ing-horn which hung at his ride, asking, ** Will not 
that, bring some one ?” 

He was not called upon to use it, however; for, 
before he could raise it to his lips, the sound of a 
horse’s feet was heard coming from the same path 
which they themselves had pursued ; and, in a mo- 
ment after, the good forester Gondrin emerged from 
the wood, with no slight anxiety on his frank and 
honest countenance. His young lord supporting 
Marie de Clairvaut as she lay partly stretched upon 
the ground, partly resting on his arm, with the 
count’s horse cropping the herbage close by, instant- 
ly caught his attention; and riding up with prompt 
and unquestioning alacrity, he gave every assistance 
in his power, seeming to comprehend the whole 
without any explanation. His own cloak and doublet 
were instantly stripped off, to wrap the chilled limbs 
of the fair girl who lay before him, and scarcely five 
words were spoken between him and his , aster. 
They were: ‘ Bourgeois’s cottage is close by, my 
lord: shall we carry her there?”’ ‘Is it nearer than 
Henriot’s?”’ “ Oh, by a quarter of a mile.” ‘There, 
then, there.”’ 

But, without suffering the forester to give him any 
assistance in carrying her, the young lord raised 
Marie de Clairvaut in his arms, and bore her into 
the wood, looking down into her face from time to 
time with a smile, as if to tell how easy and how 
joyful was the task. 

Gondrin followed, leading the horses; but, as he 
came on, he asked in a low voice, ** Where is the 
jennet, sir?” 

“ Drowned, I fancy,” replied Charles of Montso- 
reau; “drowned, and no great loss, after such do- 
ings as to-day.” 

he cottage was soon gained, and there every as- 
sistance was procured for Marie de Clairvaut which 
was necessary to restore fully the diminished powers 
of life. A sort of hand litter was speedily formed ; 
some of the peasantry procured as bearers; and, 
stretched thereon, dressed in the coarse but, warm 
and dry habiliments of a country girl, the beautiful 
child of the lordly house of Guise was borne back 
towards the chateau of Montsoreau, with him who 
had rescued her from a watery grave gazing down 
upon her, and thinking that she looked.even more 
lovely in that humble attire than in the garb of her 
own station. 


As they approached the chateau, horns, and 
whoops, and shouts made themselves heard ; and it 
was evident that the absenee of the young lord and 
the fair guest had at length been remarked by other 
than the careful eye of Gondrin. Horseman after 
horseman came up one by one, and at length Gas- 
parhimself appeared, with Madamede Sau!ny and one 
of Madamoiselle de Clairvaut’s women, who had fol- 
lowed her mistress to the field; but, as was common 
with women cf all classes in those days, had for- 





ll 


gotten every thing but the falcons and their quarry 


the moment that the birds took wing.* 

A multitude of questions and exclamations now 
took place ; and, without suffering the bearers of the 
litter to stop, Charles explained in few words what 
had oceurred, dwelling upon the peril which their 
fair guest had been in, and merely adding that he 
had been fortunate enough to arrive in time to rescue 
her from the water. 

The brow of Gaspar de Montsoreau grew as dark 
as night; and forgetting that in his ill-humour he 
had voluntarily quitted her side, he muttered to him- 
self, “There seems a fate in it that he should ren- 
der her every service, and I none.” 

He sprang off from his horse, however, and walk- 
ed forward on the other side of the litter, addressing 
all sorts of courteous speeches to Marie de Clair- 
vaut, who was now well enough to reply. Madame 
de Saulny, however, had no great difficulty in per- 
suading her to retire at once to bed: not that she 
felt any corporeal disability to sit up through the 
rest of the day, but her mind had many matters for 
contemplation, and she insisted upon being left quite 
alone, with no farther attendance than that of one of 
her women stationed in the anteroom. 


—>_—— 
CHAPTER VI. 


The windows were half closed, the room was si- 
lent, no sound reached the ear of Marie de Clair- 
vaut but the sweet wintry song of a robin perched 
upon the castle wall. Her first thoughts were of 
gratitude to Heaven for her escape from death; her 
next, of gratitude to him who had risked his life to 
save her. But after that came somewhat anxious 
and troublous thoughts. 

She recollected the moment when she woke to 
consciousness, and found herself clasped in his arms, 
with his heart beating against her bosom, with his 
cheek touching hers; she recollected that he had 
unclasped the collar round her neck, that he had 
chafed and warmed her hands in his, that he had 
dried her hair, that he had braided it back from her 
forehead, that he had borne her in his arms close to 
his heart; she recollected that her own hand, from 
the impulse of her heart, had pressed his, and that 
she herself had felt happy while resting on his bo- 
som. 

As she thought of all these things, so different 
from any of the ideas that usually filled her mind, 
the warm blood rose in her cheek, though no one 
could see her; and, turning round, she buried her 
eyes in the pillow with feelings of ingenuous shame ; 
and yet even then the image of Charles of Montso- 
reau rose before her. She saw him as she had be- 
held him when first they met, galloping down to aid 
her attendants in her defence; she saw him pointing 
the cannon of the castle against her pursuers ; she 
saw him bearing with calm dignity the ill-humour 
of his brother; she saw him, with passionate ten- 
derness and grief, bending over her, and weeping 
when he thought her dead. She saw all this, and a 
consciousness came over her that there was no other 
being on all the earth on whose bosom she could rest 
with such happiness as on his. 

Nor did love want the advocates of nature and 
reason to support his cause. First came the thought 
of gratitude: she was grateful to God as the great 
cause of her deliverance ; but ought she not to be 
grateful to him also, she asked herself, who was in- 
deed, as every other human being is, an agent in the 


* So extraordinary and remarkable was the pas- 
sion for faleonry among the women of that day, that 
Catherine de Medicis herself, engaged as she was 
in all the wiles of policy during her whole life, found 
time to pursue this sport day after day, and had 
courage enough to follow it after having not only 
received several severe falls, but after having once 
broken her leg and once fractured her skull, by the 
imprudent habit of galloping at full speed after the 
birds, with the eyes fixed upon them, and inattentive 
to every thing else. The moment that the falcons 
were fiown, every thing on earth was forgotten, and 











the most serious accidents were of daily occurrence. 
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hand of the Almighty, but who was carried forward 
to that agency by every kindly, noble, and generous 
feeling, the contempt of danger and of death, and all 


those sensations and impulses which show most | 


clearly the divinity that stirs within us ? 


In being grateful to him, she felt that she was | 


grateful to God ; and it was easy for Marie de Clair- 
vaut to believe that such gratitude should only be 
bounded by the vast extent of the service rendered. 

She did not exactly, in clear and distinct terms, 
ask herself whether she could refuse to devote to him 
the life that he had saved; but her heart answered 
the same question indirectly, and she thought that 
she could have no right to refuse him any thing that 
he might choose to ask as the recompense of the 
great benefit which he had conferred. 

What might he not ask? was her next qtiestion ; 
and then came back the memory of every look which 
she had seen, of every word which she had heard, at 
the moment when she was just recovering; and 
those memories at once told her what he might and 
would seek as his guerdon. Was it painful for her 
to think that he might even crave herself as the boon? 
Oh no! A week before, indeed, she would have 
shrunk from the very idea with pain. ‘The only al- 
ternative she could have seen would have been to be 
miserable herself, or to make him miserable. 

Now such feelings were all changed and gone; 


and Marie de Clairvaut—having entertained those 


feelings sincerely, candidly, and without the slight- | 


est affectation—imight feel surprised, and, perhaps, 
a little alarmed, at the change within herself; but she 
was by no means one to cling with any degree of 
pride or vanity to thoughts and purposes that were 
changed. 


It is true that those thoughts and purposes had | 


been changing gradually towards Charles of Mont- 
But it was the events of that day which 
suddenly and strangely had completed the alteration. 
The near approach of death—the plunge, as it were, 
into the jaws of the grave, from which she had been 
rescued as by a miracle—had seemed to waken in 
her new sensations towards all the warm relation- 
ships of life, a clinging to her kindred beings of the 


soreau. 


world, a tenderer, a nearer affection for the thrilling 


ties of human life. 

Then, again, as regarded her young deliverer, and 
that near familiarity from which the habit of her 
thoughts and the coldness of a heart unenlightened 
by love had made her hitherto shrink with something 
more than maiden modesty: in regard to these, her 


feelings had been suddenly and entirely changed by | 


the circumstances in which she had been placed. It 
seemed as if to him, and for him, the first of all those 
icy barriers had been broken down, and was cast 
away for ever. 
she had been pressed to his bosom; the warmth of 
his breath seemed still to play upon her cheek; her 


hand seemed still grasped in his; and when her mind | 


returned to those ideas, after more than an hour of soli- 
tary thought, the memories—which at first had ealled 
the blood into her cheek, and made her hide hereyes 
for shame—were sweet andconsoling. Shethought 
that it was well to be thus; that it was well, as she 
eould not but consent, cut of mere gratitude, to be 
the wife of Charles of Montsoreau if he sought her 


hand, that he should be the only man she could have | 


ever made up her mind to wed; and that she could 
wed him with happiness. 

Such was the character of the thoughts that occu- 
pied her during the rest of the day. Her mind might, 
indeed, turn from time to time to her relations of the 
lordly house of Guise, and she might inquire what 
would be their opinion in regard to her marriage 
with the young Count of Logéres. 
that she thus questioned herseif, she was somewhat 


startled to find that she entertained some apprehen- | 


sions of opposition‘; for those apprehensions showed 
her, more than aught else had done before, how 
entirely changed her feelings were towards Charles 
of Montsoreau. They made her feel that it was no 
longer a mere cold consent she had to give to her 
nerriage With him, but thatit was a hope and expec- 
tation whieh would be painful to lese. 

The apprehensions themselves soon died away : 
she remembered the anxiety of both the Duke of 


She had been clasped in his arms; | 


The first time | 
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| Guise and the Duke of Mayenne that she should 
give her hand to some one, and she remembered, 
also, the half angry, half jesting remonstrances of 
both on her deelaring her intention of entering a con- 
vent. She ealled to mind how they had urged her, 
some eight months before, to make a choice, repre- 
| senting to her that it was needful for their family to 
| strengthen itself by every possible tie, and promis- 
ing in no degree to thwart her inclinations if she 
chose one who would attach himself to them. 

From the words of admiration and respect which 
| she had more than once heard Charles of Montsoreau 
| employ in speaking of her uncles, she doubted not 

that the only condition which they had made would 
be easily fulfilled in his.case; and thus she lay in 
calm thought, her fancy more busy than ever it had 
been before, and new but happy feelings in her heart, 
| agitating her, certainly, but gently and sweetly. 
Glad visions, growing up one by one as she grew 


more familiar with such contemplations, came up to | 


gild the future days; visions of peace, and home, 
and happiness; while the blessed blindness of our 
mortal being shut out from her sight the pangs, the 
cares, the horrors, the sorrows into which she was 
about to plunge. 
She was like some traveller bewildered inamountain 
mist, fancying that he sees before him the clear road 
| to bright and smiling lands, when his footsteps are on 
the edge of the precipice that is to swallow him up. 
When she rose and left her chamber on the fellow- 
ing morning, Marie de Clairvaut was greeted with 
glad smiles from every one. Perhaps her fair cheek 
was a little paler than ordinary, perhaps her bright 
eye was softer and less lustrous; but the change 
| proceeded not from the consequences of either the 
fear or the danger she had undergone the day before. 
| The slight paleness of the cheek, the slight languor 
of the eye, and the night without sleep, which gave 
rise to both, had a sweeter cause in bright and happy 
thoughts, which had shaken the soft burden of slum- 
ber from her eyelids. 
All present gazed upon her with interest. Madame 
de Saulny was loud in her gratulations; Gaspar de 
Montsoreau himself showed a brow without a cloud, 
and his brother smiled brightly, with searcely a 
| shadow of melancholy left upon his countenance. 
| Her first act was to repeat the thanks which she had 
| given to the latter on the preceding day; to repeat 

them warmly, tenderly, and enthusiastically ; and 

Gaspar de Montsoreau, who loved not to hear such 
| words or see such looks upon her countenance, 
turned towards one of the windows, and spoke 


eagerly with the Abbe de Boisguerin, while wise | 
Madame de Saulny drew a few steps back, and gave | 


some orders to one of Marie’s attendants. 

** Do not thank me, sweet Marie,”’ said Charles of 
Montsoreau, as soon as he saw that he could speak 
unnoticed by any other ears but her own: “I have 
not an opportunity of answering you now as I ought 
‘to answer you. After my return this evening I shall 
seek to be heard for a few moments, for I have mat- 
ter for your private ear,” 

He saw the warm blood coming up into her cheek, 
and her eyes cast down, and he added,”’ I have to 
excuse part of my conduct yesterday; I have to see 
if you will forgive me.” 

* Forgive you!” she exclaimed, raising her bright 
eyes to his, and speaking eagerly, though low, ‘oh, 
there is nothing in any part ef your conduct to for- 
give; every thing to be gratafel for whether your 

devotion and courage in saving me from death, or 
your care and tenderness,”’ she added, ia a still 
lower voice, ** after you had saved me.” 
The eyes of Gaspar de Montsoreau were upon 
them both; he marked the downcast look, the rising 
|ecolour in Marie de Clairvaut’s cheek; he marked 
the sudden raising of her eyes, and the tender light 
with which they looked in the face of her young 
deliverer. He marked qhe beaming expression of 
joy and gratitude that came over his brother’s coun- 
tenance, and it was séarcely possible for him to res- 
train the fiery feelings in his own bosom, and prevent 
himself from rushing like a madman between them. 
| Two or three low, deep-toned words from the abbe, 
| however, recalled him to himself; and advancing 
‘with a graceful though a somewhat agitated air, he 


offered Mademoiselle de Clairvaut his hand, to con- 
| duct her to the hall where the morning meal was 
prepared. 

* We are somewhat earlier than usual this morn- 
ing,”’ he said, ** because my fair brother, with ourne- 
ble and excellent friend the abbe here, have a long ride 
before them, to visita relation who we hear is sick.”’ 

** And do you not go yourself, my lord ?”’ demand- 
ed Marie. ‘Pray let not my being in the chateau 
act as any restraint upon you.” 

“Oh no,” replied the marquis; “it is as well that 
one of us should remain here in these troublous 
times ; and this relation, this Count de Morly, is an 
old man in his eightieth year, who may well expect 
that health should fail, ay, and life too.” 

“ Ay,” said Marie; **but I should think that at 
that period when life itself is fleeting away from us, 
and almost all the bright things of this existence are 
gone, any signs of human friendship, and tenderness, 
| and affection must be a thousand fold more dear and 
| cheering, more valuable in every way, than when 
the energetic powers of life are at their full. Then 
we want few companionships, for we are sufficient 
to ourselves: but in the winter of our age, close b 
the icy tomb, the warmth of human affection is al] 
that we have to cheer us. 

There was an implied reproof in the words of Marie 
de Clairvaut, which was not pleasant to the ear of 
Caspar de Montsoreau; but it did not in awy degree 
| alter his purpose; and merely saying that, if possi- 

ble, he would go on the followin ies, he led his 

fair guest on to the hall, and gladly saw the meal 
concluded, and his brother quit the table with the 
abbe to proceed upon their way. 

As soon as they were gone a burden seemed off his 
|mind; he became gay, and bright, and pleasing 
/and his conversation resumed its usual tone. e 
| Stores of his mind once put forth, and there were 
| Sufficient indications ef kind and generous feelin 
|to give his society that charm without which all 

other attractions are poor—the charm of the heart. 

Towards Marie de Clairvaut his manner assumed a 
| warmth and a tenderness which alarmed and pained 
her; and with the new insight into her own heart 
which she had obtained, she was enabled at once to 
| decide upon her conduct towards him. She. re- 
| mained in conversation, indeed, for some time after 
| breakfast; and, though grave and serious, was by no 
means repulsive ; but, anxious to avoid any private 
communication whatsoever with the young marquis, 
no sooner did she see Madame de Saulny make some 
movement as if about to quit the room, than, putting 
her arm through that of her relation, she said, «Come, 
ma bonne de Saulny, I want to have a long conver- 
sation with you, and after that J think I] shall lie 
down and rest for an hour or two, for I am Much 
fatigued.” 

Madame de Saulny accompanied her to her apart- 
ments, leaving the young Marquis of Montsoreau 
standing in moody silence in the midst cf the hall ; 
and when, some hours afterwards, he sent up to in- 

uire if Mademoiselle de Clairvaut would not go 
forth to see some game taken in the nets, the reply 
given by one of her maids in the anteroom was, that, 
finding herself somewhat indisposed, she had lain 
down to rest, and was asleep. At this answer he 
broke away with an expression of bitter anger, and, 
mounting his horse, rode out with a furious pace. 

He had been gone about an hour and a half, when 
Marie came down into the room which we have de- 
scribed as the lady’s bower, accompanied by Ma- 
dame de Saulny, and employed hersclf in somewhat 
listless mood with the various occupations of a lady 
of that day. For a short space she plied the busy 
needle at the embroidery-frame, and then took up the 
lute, and played and sang; but the musie was bro- 
ken, and came but by fits and starts; and it was evi- 
dent that impatient expectaticn marred the power of 
present enjoyment or occupation. At length the 
clattering of horses’ feet was heard below, and fain 
would she have looked forth from the window to 
ascertain which of the two brothers it was that had 
returned. At length, however, there was a step 
upon the stairs, and her beating heart decided the 
matter inamoment. Itwas Charles of Montsoreau 


that entered: but he was deadly pale, and that ap- 
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spoke calmly and tranquilly to Marie de Clairvaut 
and Madame de Saulny, the colour did not return 
into his cheek. 

Marie, on her part, was anxious and agitated ; she 
spoke low, for she feared that her voice might tremble 
if she used a louder tone. Her eye fell beneath that 
of her lover, and: the colour came and went in her 
cheek like light quivering on the wings of a bird; 
and yet she was the first to propose that they should 

o forth together. 

« Your brother is absent,” she said, * and, I un- 
derstand, sent up some time ago, while I was asleep, 
te ask if I would go out to see some game taken in 
the nets. Would it please youto go and join him?” 

Much,” replied the young nobleman. “ He is 
not far; I know where the nets were to be laid.” 

“Then we will walk thither,” she said; “I fear 
I shall be afraid of horses for many a long day. 
Madame de Saulny, yeu will come with us, will 
you not !”” 

But Madame de Saulny declined ; and Charles of 
Montsoreau and Marie de Clairvaut went forth, fol- 
lowed by two of her maids and some other atten- 
dants at a respectful distance. The hearts of both 
beat even painfully; and for seme steps from the 
castle gates they proceeded in silence, till at length 
she enquired how he had found the friend he went to 
visit. The young nobleman replied that he feared 
he was dying; and, after a few words more on that 
subject, the conversation again dropped. 

At length, as they descended the side of the hill, 
Charles of Montsoreau lifted his eyes to the face of 
his fair companion, saying, in a low tone, “I told 
you this moming, Madame de Clairvaut, that I 
should ask a few minutes’ audience of you. Letme 
offer you my arm; nay, do not be agitated ; I have 
ndthing to say which should move you. J have to 
apologise, as I told you, for some parts of my con- 
duct yesterday, and to ask you to forgive me.” 

“Oh, I told you,” she replied, “and I tell you 
again, that there is nothing to apologise for, nothing 
that I have to forgive ; every thing that I have to be 
grateful for, every thing that will make me thankful 
to you through my whole life. 

‘* Would that I could believe it were so!’ replied 
Charles of Montsorean, ‘ But, I remember that, in 
the first agony of thinking you lost for ever, of think- 
ing that bright spirit gone, that gentle heart cold, 
that beautiful form inanimate for ever, I gave way 
to transports of grief and sorrow; I spoke words, I 
used actions that | would have dared neither to speak 
nor use towards you, if I had known that you were 
then living and conscious. And yet I am sure, quite 
sure, that you know, and saw, and heard those words 
and actions ; and I fear that they may have oflended 

ou.” 
t “ Oh, no, no, indeed!’’ replied Marie de Clair- 
vaut, with her eyes bent down, her hand trembling 
upon his arm, and the colour glowing bright in her 
cheek ; “oh, no, no, indeed! I did see, I did hear; 
but—” 

In the course of that bright and beautiful thing 
called love, very often between two beings in every 
respect worthy of each other, there comes a moment 
when the very slightest touch of that pardonable 
hypocrisy in woman, which, from a combination of 
many bright and beautiful feelings, teaches her in 
some degree to veil or hide the passion of her heart— 
when the slightest touch of that hypocrisy, I say, at 
a moment when it should be all cast away together, 
and the bosom of love laid bare to the eye of love— 
when the slightest touch of that hypoerisy seals the 
misery of both for ever. 

It was amoment, then, with Charles of Mont- 
soreauand Marie de Clairvaut. She knew not all that 
was in his heart at that moment, she could not know 
it; but she knew herself beloved, and might well 
have acknowledged her love in return. Had she 
done so, had she acknowledged that her own feelings 
towards him had rendered the caresses which he be- 
stowed upon what he thought her dead form easily 
pardonable, the passionate grief for her death deeply 
touching to her heart; had she done this, their course 


parently from no temporary cause; for though he 


n-nonane 7 


way to woman’s habitual hypocrisy, to cast a veil 
over the true feelings of her heart, and to hide the 
timid loveof her bosom till it was drawn forth by him. 

Oh, no, no, indeed !”’ she said; “I did see, I did 
hear; but—I thought it was but natural grief for one | 
under your charge and protection that you thought 
lost in so terrible a manner—”’ 

She hesitated to go on; she feared that she spoke | 
coldly; and she thought of adding some word or | 
two more, which might take from the chilliness of 
such an answer, and let her real feelings more truly 
appear. Before she could collect herself to do so, 
however, Charles of Montsoreau answered, with a 
ceep sigh, “* You thought it was but natural, Made- | 
moiselle de Clairvaut; you thought it was but natu- | 
ral; and so, indeed—”’ 

But, as he spoke, his brother turned the angle of | 
the little woed through which they were proceeding | 
down the hill, and came towards them, followed by 
several of the huntsmen. ‘There was a frown upon 
his brow, a fire in his dark eye, which Charles of 
Montsoreau saw and understood full well. But he 
met his brother calmly and steadfastly, with deep 
and bitter grief in his heart, it is true, but with grief | 
which he had power over himself to conceal. 

The angry feelings of the heart of Gaspar de | 
Montsoreau were not so easily repressed, and he 
spoke in a tone and manner well calculated to pro- | 
duce angry words between himself and his brother. 

“Why, how now, Charles!’ he exclaimed ; “are | 
you back so soon? Where is the abbe? Montso- 
reau seems to possess greater attractions for you than 
Morly.”” 

‘“* Of course,”’ replied Charles of Monsoreau, calm- 
ly; “but, even if it did not, [ should have returned 
in haste. The abbe I left behind at Morly, as he has | 
no other occupation here.”’ 

* And you have pleasant occupation,” rejoined his 
brother, with a tone in;which assumed courtesy but 
covered ill the intended sneer, “‘and you have plea- 
sant occupation as squire to this fairest of all fair 
ladies.”’ 

‘It is, indeed, so sweet to attend upon her,” re- | 
plied Charles, “that I grieve I must loose the task 
so soon. In consideration of various circumstances, 
my dear Gaspar, I find that it will be absolutely ne- | 
cessary for me to proceed to Logéres immediately. | 
I have lingered too long here already. My people 
will think that 1 neglect them; and I have deter- | 
mined to set off by dawn to-morrow morning.”’ 

The first expression that came upon the counte- 
nance of Gaspar de Montsoreau was undoubtedly | 
that of satisfaction; but, with the pause of a single 
instant, better feelings sprang up, and he grasped 
his brother’s hand with a look of real anxiety, ex- 
claiming, “* Good God, Charles, at this season of the | 
year!» In this disturbed state of the country! Re- 
member, Logéres is more than a hundred and fifty 
leagues distant!” 

“If this fair lady undertook as long a journey,” 
replied Charles of Montsoreau, with a melancholy 
smile, “in still severer weather, merely for the sake 
of deing what she thought was right, should I hesi- 
tate, Gaspar? Fy; she will think us all a house- 
hold of priests and friars, who go not forth but when 
the sun shines, and think an easterly wind excuse | 
sufficient for not visiting the neighbouring village. | 
I will not diminish your garrison, either, very much, | 
my dear brother. You must give me Gondrin with 
me, as he comes originally from Logéres; but, be- 
sides him, I shall only take my own ordinary attend- 
ants, and [I will find means to fight my way through, | 
depend upen it.” : 

Gaspar de Montsoreau was easily reconciled to 
this arrangement. He still raised some objections, 
indeed ; but, when he looked at Marie de Clairvaut, 
those objections became more and more faint in their | 
tone, and he could scarcely refrain from a gaiety so | 
different from the gloom of the morning, as to mark | 
painfully how little he wished for his brother’s stay. | 
Marie de Clairvaut returned to the chateau in sad- | 
ness and grief. She knew not, indeed, to the full | 
extent, how much the departure of Charles of Mont- | 


could not know it; and the first impulse was to give | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 





might have gone on in brightness. But she knew 
not all that was in his heart at that moment, she 


soreau was attributable to her own words, but she 
felt that it-was so in some degree. She blamed her- 





} mately decided his determination ; but a 


| to check it. 
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self more bitterly than she even deserved ; and, has- 
tening to her own room, she locked the door, and 
wept long and bitterly. 

After some time she was visited by Madame de 
Saulny, who pressed so eagerly for admittance that 
she could not refuse her. Tears were still in her 
eyes, and traces of these she had shed fresh upon 


| her cheeks; but Marie would give no explanation ; 


and it was not till about an hour after, when the good 
marquise heard of Charles of Montsoreau’s intended 
departure for Logéres, that she divined the cause of 
her young relation’s grief. 

When she did so, Madame de Saulny felt that, in 
some degree, she herself might have been instru- 
mental in producing it. Lut it was one good trait 
in the character of that lady, that, if she committed 
an error, she was sorry for it with her whole heart, 
and sought to remedy it. She loved Marie de Clair- 
vaut deeply and truly ; she grieved much to sce her 
grieve ; but she hoped that there was no such great 
eause for grief, and that the matter might be easily 
remedied. 

juchacpailitis 
CHAPTER VII. 

The conduct which, as we have seen, was pursued 
by Charles of Montsoreau, had not been framed alone 
upon the supposition that his love for Marie de Clair- 
vaut was without return. That belief, indeed, ulti- 
thousand 
other considerations had previously led him up to a 
point where it wanted but one word to chauge the 
balance in either direction. 

He had set cut that morning for Morly full of he pe 
and joy. Hew indeed, confident that he was 
beloved ; but he that Marie de Chair- 
vaut herse ction, and had done nothing 


5 


S not, 
was confident 
If saw his afl 
From all that he knew of her himself, 
from all that he had heard of her, from the casual 
conversation of Madame de Saulny, he was very, very 
sure that the conduct of Marie de Clairvaut would 
have been quite different if she had not felt a suffi- 
cient degree of for him to know that love 
i 


ie 


regard 
might fotlow if he soughtit. This was quite enough 
to give him hope and happiness. He had, hi 
remarked his brother’s ill-humour upon many ceca- 
sions, and he had attributed it justly to the disap- 
pointment of a desire to engross all their fair guest’s 
conversation ; but he had not the slightest idea of 
the eager and fiery passions that were rising up in 
the breast of Gaspar of Montsoreau. 

When he mounted his horse, then, to visit the old 
Count de Morly—one who, though only aist ntly 


{ | 
r 
ceed, 


related to his family, had been his father’s dearest 
friend and wisest counsellor—Charles of Montso- 
reau looked forward to his return in the evening, and 


to the audience he had craved of Marie de Chairvaut, 
with a heart full of joyful emotions, and with fear 
hearing a very small proportion to hope. There was 
much happiness in his whole air, but it was thought- 
ful happiness, and for two or three rode on 
in silence. 

His companion, the Abbe de Bois 
too, and thoughtfal, and from ti 
rode along, he gazed upon his former pupil with a 
look of contemplative earnestness, a slight frown 
upon his calm, cold nd the thin nostril raised 
with something between triumph and scorn in the 
expression. He said not a single word till he saw 
that Charles of Montsoreau himself bewan to feel his 
own silence , and locked round as-if about to 
commence wever, the 


miles he 


ruerin, was silent 
to time, as they 


brow, ¢ 


strange 
" 


some conversation. ‘Then, he 


abbe spoke. 

“If you are awake, Charles,” he said, * I should 
wish some conference with you; if you are 
ing, dream on: fleaven forbid that | should distarb 
you, for your visions seem pleasant ones.” 

“They were, dear friend,’’ replied Charles, with 
asmile; * but I ean give a time, in the 
hopes of their being realised. 

* Visions are often realised,” replied the abbe. 

*“ Indeed !”? exclaimed Charles of Montscreau ; 
“* you surely are jesting, my sage friend. I thought 
to hear you reprove such idle fancies, and tell me 
that visions, however specicus, were seldom, if ever, 
realised.”’ 


dream- 
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** No, far from it,’’ replied the abbe ; “ the visions 
of a strong, sensible, and reasoning mind like yours, 
Charles, are, on the contrary, very often realised ; 
for they are seldom formed but upon some sufficient 
basis. But still I must have my lesson; and I will 
tell you, my dear Charles, that the visions which we 
have formed upon the best grounds, and which are 
consequently often realised in all their parts, are not 
unfrequently those productive of the utmost misery 
to ourselves, even when we thought them the most 
hopeful, the most happy. It is, Charles, that a 
thousand other things mingle with the realisation of 
our dreams, which in our dreams we dreamed not of, 
turning, as with a fairy’s wand, the pure gold to 
dross, rendering the sweetness bitter, and changing 
wholesome food to poison. Look at that distant 
hill—the Peak of Geran—how soft, and blue, and 
smooth, and beautiful it looks, and yet you and I 
know that the small sharp stones with which it is 
covered will cut, till they bleed, the feet of the per- 
son who attempts to climb it. That soft blue moun- 
tain in the distance, Charles, is as the vision of an 
eager mind, and the rough, impracticable stony side 
as the realisation of the dream itself. I would al- 
ways ask every one who indulges in a vision, Have 
you caleulated, beyond all question of doubt, what 
may be the concomitant pangs, sorrows, and evils, 
that even probably will accompany the realisation of 
that which you desire? I would ask every one this 
question, Charles, and I now ask you.” 


‘| should think, my dear friend,” replied Charles | 
’ Saas 
| person to aid her upon all occasions ; fate has estab- 


of Montsoreau, “that it would be utterly impossible 
for any one to answer such a question in the affirma- 
tive. ‘The very fallibility of our human nature would 
prevent our doing so with truth. Good and evil 
must, of course, be always mingled in this world; 
and all that we can do is to think calmly, and en- 
deavour to judge rationally of that which 1s the best 
for our ultimate happiness. We must prepare our- 
selves to take the consequences, be they what they 
may. If you ask me the question you have men- 
tioned, I should at once reply, No, I have not calcu- 
lated all even of the probable evils which might 
attend the realisation of the visions with which I 


your person, which promised you fair in every re- 
spect; and, in fact, believing—and with some degree 
of justice—that you yourself love her deeply, you 
saw every prospect of that love being gratified b 

obtaining hers, and ultimately, perhaps, her hand. 
Now, Charles, was this, or was this not, the matter 


in your thoughts? was this the vision upon which 





was occupied, because my mind is not capable of | 


discovering one half of the chances attending any 
future event.”’ 

Charles spoke somewhat warmly ; for there is al- 
ways a degree of bitterness to the confident mind of 
youth in any words that tend to shadow the bright 
promises of hope, and to teach us by doctrine that 
which we can only learn by experience, the fallacy 
of expectations, the mingled nature of our best plea- 
sures, the dust and ashes of human enjoyment. The 
abbe gazed upon his face for a moment ere he replied, 
but then said, **I would put my question closer to 
you, Charles of Montsoreau, and I will put it seri- 
ously. 
evils that wouldeattend the realisation of the visions 
which you were pondering.” 4 

** Why, my dear abbe,” replied Charles, with a 
smile, ** it would seem, by your serious aspect, that 
to-day you had turned prophet as well as preacher ; 
could divine my thoughts, and see their results.” 

“Tecan divine your thoughts, Charles, and do,” 
replied the abbe; “and as it is a subject on which, 
however unwillingly, I must speak, I will tell you 
at once what these thoughts were. The “results are 
in the hand of God, and in the hand of God alone. 
But I can and will show you some of the probable 
results.” 

** Nay, then,” replied Charles, seeing that the abbe 
spoke quite seriously, “‘ such being the case, my dear 
abbe, I need not tell you that, if you speak to me 
with warning, as your words imply, I will listen to 
you with every sort of deferqgnce. Speak, I beg you, 
and speak freely. 
name, [ will gladly be so in reality. So now let me 
hear entirely what you have to say.” 

« Well, then, Charles,” replied the abbe, “ what 


Have you calculated all the self-evident | 
love, to succour, to support each other. 


your mind was bent? were not these the prospects 
which you contemplated just now ?” 

“They were,”’ replied Charles of Montsoreau ; “I 
do not deny it.” 

“ Well, then,” replied the abbe, “I will not now 
dwell forevenasingle moment upon diificulties, obsta- 
cles, obstructions; upon the pride of the race of Guise, 
upon the views of self-interest and ambition, upon 
the probability of treating your love for their niece 


| with contempt, and rejecting your proffered alliance 








| silence. 


with scorn. 1 will not pause for a moment on such 
things; but I will speak of the matter with which 
we began; namely, of the probable, the self-evident 
evils which must attend the realisation of your hopes 
and wishes. Charles of Montsoreau, have you 
thought of your brother ?” 

The blood came somewhat warmly up into Charles’s 
countenance. ‘I have thought of him,” he replied, 
‘most assuredly; but I have merely thought, my 
excellent friend, that, though he might have some 
degree of admiration for Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, 
yet he has had neither the opportunities nor the oc- 
casions, if I may use the term, of feeling towards 
her as Ido. Fate has willed it that I should be the 


lished between us links of connection which do not 
exist between her and Gaspar.” 

‘*But fate has not willed it,” replied the abbe, 
sternly, that you should love her a bit better than 
he does. On the contrary, Charles, fate has willed 
that he should love her deeply, passionately, strongly, 
with the whole intensity of Eolin of which he is 
capable. This has been the will of fate, Charles of 


| Montsereau, and let not the selfishness of passion 


blind you. In your pursuit of Marie de Clairvaut 
you are the rival of your brother.” 

Charles of Montsoreau cast down his eyes as they 
rode along, and for several minutes remained in deep 
“You mean to say,”’ he replied at length, 


| **that my brother is my rival, for I first loved her, I 


Though no longer your pupil in | 





first won her regard: he strives to snatch her from 
me, not I from him,and why should I hesitate at the 
consequences? He must learn to overcome his pas- 
sion; a passion which is evidently not returned. I 
goon with hope; and in love, thank God, at least, 
there is no elder brother’s right to bar us from suc- 
cess,” 

‘“‘ If such be your thoughts and feelings, Charles,”’ 
replied the abbe, in a slow and solemn manner, “I 
see no hope but strife, contention, misery, perhaps 
bloodshed! between two brothers who were born to 
And now 
they will draw their swords upon each other for a 
woman’s smile.” 

«‘ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Charles of Montso- 
reau. ‘* Fear not that, abbe! My sword shall never 
be drawn against my brother, were he to urge me to 
the utmost. But you view this matter too gravely ; 
you deceive yourself, Iam sure. In the first place, 
though angry and mortified, and somewhat jealous, 
pari at I have had opportunities of serving 

ademoiselle de Clairvaut, which he has not ob- 
tained ; though somewhat charmed with her beauty, 
and captivated with her » I do not, I cannot 
believe that Gaspar feels that love towards her which 
cannot easily be conquered. He feels not, abbe, as 
I feel ; he cannot feel as I do towards her.”’ 

‘* Charles, you deceive yourself,” replied the abbe; 
“nay, more, you deceive yourself wilfully. Last 
night in the great hall, after you had retired to rest, 
ycur brother walked up and down with me in a state 
of almost frenzy. He told me how deeply, how 


| passionately he loved her; he poured forth into the 


I have to say is this, and simply this. Your visions | bosom which has been accustomed to receive all his 


were of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut. 


You fancied | thoughts, his grief, his agony, his madness itself— 


that, by the various services which you have ren- | for I can eall it nothing but madness. He spoke of 
dered her, you have obtained a strong hold upon her | you—of you, the brother of his love; the being who 
regard, a claim even upon her hand; that she showed | has gone on, nurtured with him from infancy, till 
a fondness for your society, a degree of affection for | now without one harsh word or angry feeling be- 


tween prawns spoke of you, I say, with hatred 
and abhorrence; he longed to imbrue his hands in 
your blood ; he called you the destroyer of his peace, 
the obstacle of his happiness, the being who had 
driven him to wretchedness and despair.’ 

Charles of Montsoreau dropped the bridle on his 
horse’s neck, and covered his eyes. with his hands, 
** This is very terrible!’ he said, “this is very ter- 
tible !” 34 

“It is terrible,”’ replied the abbe, “it is very ter- 
rible, Charles, but it is no less true. Your brother, 
so mild, so kind-hearted as he was, is now changed 
by his rivalry with you; is now full of the feelings 
of a murderer; is now ready to become a second 
Cain, and slay his brother, because his offering has 
not found favour in the sight of the being he wor- 
ships, as yours has done! Of all this you knew 
not, and, Fe tng you could not judge; but when 
I said you were deceiving yourself wilfully, Charles, 
I said not so without cause. Think of what your 
brother was one bare fortnight ago; all gay, all 
cheerful, al] good-h red, bearing contradiction 
with a smile, laughing «i the thought of care, put- 
ting you always in the first place before himself. 
See what he is now, Charles, even when restrained 
by the eyes of many upon him; moody, irritable, 

assionate, evidently abhorring the brother he so 
ately loved. Can this entire change have come 
over a man’s nature, I ask you, this sad, this terri- 
ble, this blighting change, without some strong and 
overpowering passion ? and will you tell me you do 
not see he loves; loves with all the intensity of an 
eager, a warm, a fiery heart; loves passionately, 
loves to madness!” 

Again Charles of Montsoreau bent his eyes down 
upon the ground; again he remained silent for a 
considerable space of time; and in that space, ter- 
rible was the conflict which went on within him. 
At length he raised his eyes gravely, even sternly, 
to the face of the Abbe de Rcaanede, and demanded, 
** Abbe, what would you have me do?” 

“Tt is not for me to dictate, Charles,” said the 
abbe, in a sad and solemn tone. ‘* You are your 
own master; you are lord of princely lands and great 
wealth ; you are lord also of yourself. It is not for 
me to say what you shall do. But I can tell you, 
Charles of Montsoreau, what you would do if you 
were the same generous, noble, kind-hearted, self- 
denying ne that was once under my charge. 
You would labour zealously, constantly, firmly, to 
overcome a passion which can produce nothing but 
misery.’ 

“*What!’’ exclaimed Charles of Montsorean, ‘and 
see the woman I love become the bride of my brother! 
What! witness their union, when she loves me rather 
than him! Why is this to be put upon me, abbe? 
why, when there is every right on my side and none 
on his? Why am I to be the sacrifice rather than 
Gaspar? Why do you address these words of ex- 
hortation to me rather than to him?” 

‘In the first place,” replied the abbe, “* what you 
fear—what you seem most to fear, what it would be 
almost too much to demand from you—never will, 
never can take place. Marie de Clairvaut will never 
be your brother’s bride. She loves him not; she 
rather dislikes him: that is evident. You cannot 
suppose, Charles, that she will ever be his. Sol 
remove that from all consideration. You next ask 
me why I put the hard task on you rather than him ; 
why I exhort you rather than him. I will tell you, 
Charles ; because with you I believe exhortation will 
have effect; with him it will have none. I have told 
you before, this passion with him is a madness. He is 
more violent, he is less generous in his nature than 
you are, Charles; and, if you would_know more, 

now that I po myg esi, exhorted him, and found 
my exhortations yain, If you persist in your pas- 
sion; if you, too, do not make a great effort to con- 
quer it, misery, agony, and bloodshed will be the 
consequence, The despair, the death of him who 
hung at the samé@bosom with yourself, will lie heavy 
on your head. You, you will be more to blame than 
he is; for you are acting with determinate reason 
and forethought, when I tell you that his reason is 
gone. And, moreover—” 





“ Then,” exclaimed Charles of Montsoreau, in- 
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terrupting him, * then I ought to become a madman, 
too, to put myself in the right! Abbe, your reason- 
ing is not just; but I understand and feel your mo- 
tives, though I cannot admit your arguments; hear 
me, hear me out. Were my own feelings and my 
own happiness alone concerned, I eould—yes, I think 
I could—sacrifice them all to my brother, if by so 
doing I thought I could secure his ace. But, in 
the first place, you do not even hold out to me the 
supposition that any sacrifice on my part would se- 
cure his happiness ; and, in the next place, I have to 
remember that there is another whose feelings and 
whose «omfort are to be considered. Much may 
have passed between Mademoiselle de Clairvaut and 
myself to make me sure that she knows my love, and 
to make me hope that she returns it. And, if such 
be the case, I have no right to draw back a single 
step, nor will I for any consideration upon earth. If 
I love her without her loving me, I can struggle 
against my love, though I can never overcome it; 
but if she love me too, I will trifle with her happi- 
ness for no man upon earth ; no, not for my brother!” 

The abbe remained silent for a moment or two, 
and then replied, “ Charles, your hopes are deceiv- 
ing you. Mademoiselle de Clairvaut’s feelings may 
be favourable to you, may be kindly ; but, believe 
me,” he added, and a very slight appearance of a 
sneering smile hung about his lip, * but, believe me, 

*there is no chance of your injuring her happiness by 
ceasing to seek her love. I speak from good autho- 
rity, Charles; as it is not two days ago, from Ma- 
dame de Saulny’s own account, that Mademoiselle 
de Clairvaut declared her intention to be stronger 
than ever of going into a convent. It is very natu- 
ral, my dear Char es, that you, knowing and feeling 
the passion in your own breast, should think it equal- 
ly evident to her. Very likely you may have ad- 

ressed to her words of passion and of love, dis- 
played signs of tenderness and affection, which you 
think fally sufficient to convince her; and yet she 
may not have the slightest idea that your feelings 
are any but those of common courtesy and kindness. 
You must remember that a pure and fine-minded wo- 
man shuns the very idea of any man being in love 
with her, till his absolute assurance that such is the 
case leaves her no longer any room to doubt. Pure, 
modest, and retiring, as Mademoiselle de Clairvaut 
is, such, depend upon it, are her feelings; and be 
sae perfectly sure that nothing you have done for 

er has been construed by her in any other light than 
that of common kindness and courtesy.” 

“TI will soon know that,” replied Charles of Mont- 
soreau; **] will know that this very night; and, if 
I find that I have been deceiving myself, I will make 
any sacrifice for my brother. 1 will quit the place; 
I will ‘stand in his way no longer; although you 
—— he added, bitterly, “ give me no hope that, 

y any of the sacrifices you demand, I shall contri- 
bute in the least to my brother’s happiness.” 

“T think,” replied the abbe, ‘that you will con- 
tribute greatly to the happiness of both} or, at all 
events, remove those causes of dissension which 
would have made you both miserable. Your own 
happiness, too, may be served in the emd more than 
you imagine. The obstacles to your brother’s hap- 
piness will come from her, not from you. He may 

row wearied of a pursuit that he finds to be fruit- 
ess; he may conquer a passion which he sees can 
never be returned. Your generosity and forbearance 
may, in turn, have their natural effect upon his heart; 
he may learn to see with pleasure your union 
with her who never could be his. Thus, in fact, by 
making a sacrifice, you may make none; and by 
anauning to abandon, may win the more surely.” 

“No!” replied the young nobleman; “ no, abbe! 
I will do nothing by halves. I will act upon no mo- 
tives but straightforward ones. I believe that Marie 
de Clairvaut knows, has seen, and returns my afiec- 
tion. If she love me, if her happiness is implicated, 
nothing on earth shall make me abandon her. I will 
love her, and seek her unto death. But if I find that 
I have deceived myself, if I learn that she has not 
seen and does not return my love, I will fly from her 
at once. 'To-morrow’s sunset shall see me far away ; 
and then I will do every thing that lies in my power 
to contribute to my brother’s happiness. He shall 





cation and my own disappointment, though he has 
imbittered his heart towards his brother, and suffered 
passion to turn the milk of our mother into gall. 
Let us ride on, abbe, let us ride on: my determina- 
tions are taken. It is better to know our fate at 
once. I shall stay but a short time with the good 
Count de Morly, and I will then leave you with him, 
and ride back with all speed.” 

“Nay, my dear Charles,” replied the abbe, “I 
will go back with you. I cannot suffer you to tread 
a long road companioned by such painful thoughts 
as I fear you will have.” 

*‘ No, no,” replied Charles of Montsoreau, I would 
rather go alone. I must deal with this business 
singly, abbe ; and, besides, some of us should stay 
a while with the good count. He is your cousin as 
well as ours, you know; and, as he has no other re- 
lations, may leave you all his wealth.” 

The abbe turned quickly round, with an inquiring 
and half angry look, as if there was something in 
his own bosom told him that he might find a sneer 
upon the countenance of his young companion. Such, 
however, was not the case. All was clear and calm 
upon the face of Charles of Montsoreau, except a 
melancholy smile, as if the motives which he jest- 
ingly attributed to the abbe were too absurd for any 
one to believe he spoke in earnest. They conversed 
no more on a subject so painful as that which they 
had already discussed, but rode on quickly and in 
silence. Such had been the conversation which pre- 
ceded the interview between Charles of Montsoreau 
and Marie de Clairvaut. 


—~—- 
CHAPTER VIII. 


It was in the gray of the dawn that about ten 
horses were assembled in the court-yard of the cha- 
teau of Montsoreau on the following morning. Six 
were saddled and bridled, as if for instant departare ; 
and the men who stood by the sides of those six 
were armed up to the teeth. Steel caps, then called 
salads, crowned the head of each; and long swords 
slung high up on the hip, with the point of the seab- 
bard almost touching the ground, showed a prepara- 
tion for desperate resistance in case of attack ; while 
the small pistols in the girdle were accompanied by 
several others attached to the saddle, so as to give 
every man an opportunity of firing five or six shots 
without the necessity of pausing to reload. 

The other four horses were burdened with various 
packages ; and, after the whole had been assembled 
for a few minutes in the court-yard, Charles of Mont- 
soreau himself, accompanied by his brother and the 
Abbe de Boisguerin, descended the steps from the 
great hall, while his own strong charger was led 
forth, together with a spare horse to be led in hand 
by one of the grooms. 

The countenance of the young nobleman was pale 
as th.»day before, and deep emotions were certainly 
busy in his bosom. But bis aspect was calm and 
collected ; and he gazed round the chateau of his 
fathers, from which he was going forth, perhaps, for 
the last time, with an air of grave and $renquil reso- 
lution, which contrasted strongly and strangely with 
the agitation evident on the countenance of his bro- 
ther. He grasped the hand of the Abbe de Bois- 
guerin in silence; then spoke a few words, and.made 
a few inquiries of his attendants; and at length, 
turning to his brother, extended his hand to him, 
fixing his full eyes upon his countenance, and say- 
ing, ** Farewell, Gaspar !’’ 

The marquis pressed his hand eagerly, but he did 
not speak, for he was agitated in a very terrible de- 
gree; and his brother put his foot into the stirrup, 
and slowly threw himself into the saddle, in a man- 
ner very different from that light and buoyant one 
with which he usually mounted his horse to go forth 
from the same walls. 

As he was passing through the archway, however, 
something suddenly seemed to strike him; and he 
turned his horse round to say to his brother, ‘* Re- 
member my poor dog Lupo, and be kind to him, 
Gaspar,” and his eye ran for a moment over the up- 





per windows, at one of which the curtain was drawn 


partly back, though neither the hand that drew it nor 
the eyes which gazed from behind it were visible to 
the sight of those below. 

Charles of Montsoreau turned his horse again, and 
rode through the archway. ‘God bless you, sir!" 
said the warder, who stood near; “God prosper 
you, my noble young count,”’ said the porter of the 
gates; and in another minute Charles was riding 
away from his home. 

At the bridge across the stream, the party which 
thus left the chateau of Montsoreau found another 
horseman waiting to join them on their way; no 
other than the blithe-looking forester Gondrin, who, 
with all his earthly goods enclosed in a large pack 
behind him, and mounted on a powerful horse; which 
had borne him many a mile in various forest sports, 
looked not a whit the less cheerful, not a whit the 
more depressed, at quitting the place which he had 
made his home for several years, than he did upon 
going out in the morning to track the footsteps cf a 
boar or deer in the course of his usual occupations. 

The truth is, that Gondrin was one of those men 
who are without attachments absolutely local. ‘here 
was far more of the dog than of the cat in his nature. 
Where those he loved were, there was his home; 
and if those he loved had not been with him, he 
would have felt a stranger even im his birth-place. 
Our local attachments, indeed, are in themselves al- 
most all made up of associations; the pleasures that 
we have tasted, the happy hours that we have known, 
the friends that we have loved, the sports, the pas- 
times, the little incidents, ay, even some of the pains 
of life, are woven by memory and association into 
ties to bind our affections to certain places. Our 
loves and our friendships almost always derive the 
vigour of their bonds frem the present and the past 
together; the ties of local attachments are all found 
in the past. 

On the present oceasion Gondrin had with him the 
great object of his love and admiration, his young 
lord, the Count of Logéres. He had with him, too, 
in the train of his master, more than one old com- 
panion of his forest sports. ‘T'wo of the under piqueurs 
were to follow him as soonas safe conducts could be 
obtained for them, with six dogs, which were the 
special joy of his heart; so that—with the abate- 
ment of a certain degree of anxiety regarding the 
temporal welfare of the aforesaid hounds—Gondrin 
was as happy as he could be; and, whether on his 
horse’s back, or reposing in the inn kitchen, or reste 
ing by the road side, he considered himself just as 
much at home as in his cottage under the castle of 
Montsorean. 

He bowed low to his lord as the youn® nobleman 
came up, and would have spoken to him also with 
his usual frank cheerfulness, but Gondrin was as 
shrewd an observer of men’s faces as he was of 
beast’s foot-marks; and he saw on the countenance 
of Charles of Montsoreau such indifbitable traces of 
care and thought, that he judged it better to fall back 
at once among his companions in the rear, whose gay 
voices and merry laughter soon showed the effect of 
his presence. 

Of his young lord Gondrin had judged rightly 
when he thought that he was in no mood to be in- 
terrupted in pursuing the current of his own ideas. 
The heart of Charles of Montsoreau was too sad and 
sorrowful, too full of bitter memories, too full of dark 
anticipations, to bear any interruption with patience. 
He had parted from Marie de Clairvaut ; he had part- 
ed from her probably for ever; he had been disap- 
pointed in his hopes of love returned; he had volun- 
tarily sacrificed the chance of winning her; he had 
cast away the bright and golden opportunity ; he had 
cast away the delight of her society; he had left be- 
hind him the home of hi$ infancy. a place filled with 
every sweet memory; he had parted, too, from his 
brother, the object of all his early affections; and 
had parted from him'with feelings changed, and with 
a heart wounded and bleeding. 

Yet on his way he was borne up by the conscious- 
ness of rectitude and by the vigour of high resolves. 
He had determinded, resolutely and firmly, not only 
to. put down in his bosom any vain hopes of ever ob- 
taining the hand of her he loved, but, as far as pos- 
sible, to conquer that affecticn; not only to leave his 
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brother fall opportunity of striving for her hand him- 
self, but to aid, as far as it was in his power, by every | 
exertion and by every thought, to remove all ordinary 
diiliculties from his brother's path. He had already 
laid out his plans, he had already made up his mind | 
to his course of action. He would go to Logéres, | 
he thought; he would call out the numerous retain- | 
ers which were then at his disposal; he would take 
a part in the strifes of the day; he would attach him- | 
self to the princes of the house of Guise; and he | 
doubted not to be enabled to render such service to} 
their cause as to obviate all opposition, on their part, 
to the union of his brother with the daughter of one} 
of the younger branches of their family. 
He hoped that it might be so, and he trusted that | 
He could not, indeed, deceive him- | 
self into a belief that he could wish Marie de Clair- | 
vaut to return his brother’s love. ‘That he could not 
do: but if his brother won that love, he could at least | 
contribute, he thought, to his gaining her hand also; 
for there was something in his bosom which told hiin | 
—thoug. they had never yet competed for any great | 
stake—that he possessed energies and powers which 
would enable him to accomplish more, far more, 
than Gaspar could achieve in the eager strife ef the | 


it might be so. 


world, 

Such were his views and such his determination ; 
but it need hardly be said that, in forming those 
views and determinations, there ran through the | 
whole web of his thoughts the dark and mournful | 
threads of disappointment, and care, and regret. He 
was gloomy, then, and melancholy; and though to 
all who approached him he spoke kindly, though he 
was ever considerate and thoughtful for their comfort, 
he uttered not one word unealled for, and ever fell 
into silent thought as soon as he had uttered 


back 
any order or direction. 

I'he scene through which he passed was certainly 
not one well calculated to dissipate gloomy thoughts. 
After the first four or five miles it subsided into a flat 
watery country, with manifold streams and marshes, 
and lone rows of stunted osiers and low woods seen 
in dim straight lines for many miles over the horizon, 
with nothing breaking the continuity of brown but 
thin white mists rising up from the deils and hollows, | 
and looking cold, and sickly, and mysterious. The 
pale gray overhanging sky vouchsafed but little light 
to the earth; and though the sun at one period strug- 
gled to break through, his radfant countenance looked 
wan and faint. The road itself was heavy and tire- 
some for the horses, and relieved by nothing but an 
occasional plashy meadow; while ever and anon a 
wild duck flapped heavily up from the morass, or a | 
snipe started away at the sound of the horses’ feet 
with a shrill, low ery. 

Seldom, if ever, does it happen that the aspect of 
the scene through which we pass has not some effect 
uponus. When deeply absorbed in cur own thoughts ; 
when filled with grief, or care, or anxiety, or even 
when occupied altogether withthoughts of joy and 
happiness to come, we know not, we. do not perceive 
the scene around us stealing into our spirit, mingling 
with, and giving a colouring to, all our thoughts and 
feelings, softening or deeping, rendering brighter or 
more dark, the colouring of all our affections at the 
moment. But still it does so: still every object that | 
our eyes Test upon, every sound that greets’ our ear, 
has its effeet upon the mood of the moment; and the 
sadness of Cha les of Montsoreau, the dark disap- 
pointment, the bitter regret, the withering of all his 
hopes, the easting behind him of his home and all 
sweet associations, were rendered darker; more pain- 
ful, more terrible than they otherwise would have 
been by the sky, which seemed to frown back the 
frown of fite, and by the misty prospect, as dim, as 
vague, as cheerless as the future of life appeared to 
his inind’s eye. 

At leneth, between ten and@leven o’clock, a little | 
village presented itself; but the population was few | 
and seanty; while a sickly shade, as if from the bad | 
air of the place, pervaded, more or less, almost every 
countenance, and bespoke the marshy nature of the | 
scil. In the middle of this little plaee, where in | 
iingland would have been a village green, was an | 
old stone eross covered with lichens; and wheetly | 
opposite to it, at the side, appeared a large stone 














building, with a bush over the door, and written 
above it, * The Inn for Travellers on horseback. 
Dinner at fourteen sols a head.”’ 

The horses and the servants wanted both rest and 
food, and Charles of Montsoreau turned in thither. 
He himself, however, ate nothing, and continued 
walking up and down before the door, musing bit- 


_terly of the future. It mattered not to the innkeeper, 


indeed, whether the young nobleman ate his viands 
or not; for, though he had a certain pride therein, he 
charged as mueh for each man that entered the doors, 
whether they ate or not, as if they had consumed the 
best of his larder; and though he would fain have 
bestowed the solace of his company upon the young 
travelier, the manner of Charles of Montsoreau, 
joined with a few words, soon showed him that his 
company would be burdensome, and he wisely de- 
sisted. 

Peace and quietness, however, were not to be the 
portion of Charles of Montsorean; for scarcely had 
the aubergiste left him to his own reflections, when 
a number of gay sounds made themselves heard from 
the other side of the village, and looking that way, 
the young count saw a company of itinerant musi- 
cians, who, even in that time of war and bloodshed, 
did flot cease to practise their merry avocation, wan- 
dering in gay dresses from city to city, sometimes 
exposed to plunder and injufy, but often strony 
enough and well enough arined to defend themselves, 
or, perhaps, to pillage others. 

To tell the truth, these traders in sweet sounds did 
not altogether bear the very best of characters ; and 
yet, in that time of discord and tumult, when the 
greater part of men’s time was given up to painful 
thoughts of self-defence, or the fierce struggles of 
civil contention, the wandering musieians were 
generally received with a glad heart to every abode, 
and obtained payment of some kind, either in food 
or monéy, for the temporary enjoyment they afforded. 

The party which now approached consisted of two 
men, a woman, and a boy. The two men were fero- 
cious looking persons enough, with dresses of gay 
colours, embroidered with tinsel, and each bearing 
in his girdle a dagger, the meretricious ornaments of 


which seemed adopted for the purpose of persuading | 


people that it was there only for show, though in 
reality, the sharp, broad blade of highly tempered 
steel was very well calculated to effect any murder- 
ous purpose. The woman had once, perhaps, been 
pretty, and she now decked out charms, blighted 
perhaps by vice as much as faded yy time, with 
every ornament within her reach. The boy, how- 
ever, Was the personage of the group certainly the 
most interesting, He preceded his brethren along 
the street, playing on a small pipe, from which he 
produced most exquisite sounds; while a small 
spaniel dog ran on before him, and from time to time 
stood upon his hind legs, much to the amusement of 
the children and women that followed the musicians. 

The truth is, the whole band had been lodving at 
the other end of the village, in one of those little 
public houses called in those days Répeus ; but 
hearing of the arrival of a body of gay cavaliers at 
the larger inn, they were coming up in haste to see 
how many sous their music could extract from the 
pockets of the troop. The two elder men and the 
woman were pushing im at once into the auberge, 
without taking any note of the young Count de Lo- 
géres, whom they looked upon as a mere idler at an 
inn door; but the boy stopped, and, uncovering his 
dark, curly head, gazed for a moment in the count’s 
face with eyes ful! of fire and intelligence. 

He had seareely paused a moment, however, when 
one of the men, returning, caught him violently by 
the arm, exclaiming, “* What are you lingering for, 
idle fool?” and struck him a blow upon the face 
with the open hand, whi¢h left the print of his fin- 
gers upon the boy’s young cheek. The boy neither 
wept nor complained, but stood with his hands by 
his sides, a dark and bitter frown upon his brow, and 
a flashing fire in his eye, which showed that his pas- 
sive calmness eded from no want of indignant 
sensibility to the injury. The blow might very like- 
ly have been repeated, had not the man’s eye at that 
moment fallen upon Charles of Montsoreau, and per- 
ceived in his countenance a look af angry indigna- 
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| tion, while his apparel and bearing at onee showed 
| that he was superior to the party whom the musi- 
| eians had met with within. 

| Come in, Ignati,” cried the musiciar., .. ith some- 
| what-of a foreign aceent ; “ either play on your pipe 
| to the gentleman here, or come and help us to sing 
to the company within doors.” 

‘| will not go in,” said the boy, “ unless you 
make me ; but I will sing the gentleman a song here 
if he likes it.” 

“Ay, do, do,” said the man; “sing him that 
Gaillard song with the chorus.” 

‘¢T am in no mood, my poor boy,” said Charles of 
Montsoreau, “to take pleasure in your music. My 
heart is too sad for yourgay sounds. There is some- 
thing for you, however. Goin, and sing to the light- 
er hearts within.” 

And, giving him a small piece of money, he was 
turning away ; but the boy drew closer to him, and 
looking up in his face with a sweet and kindly smile, 
pressed him to hear his music. 

“Oh, let me sing to you,” he said, “let me sing 
to you, noble gentleman. You don’t know what 
music can do for a sad heart. It often makes mine 
‘less heavy; and I will choose you a song where 
even the gay words are sad, so that they shall not be 
harsh to the most sorrowful ear.” 

“ Well, my good boy,” replied the count, * if you 
must sing, let it be so; but you must expect me to 
| yt but lightly, for I have many things to think 

ot. 
The boy instantly laid down his pipe on a bench 
| by the door, and lifting his two hands gracefully, 
| which had before been clasped together, he looked 
| up for a minute to the sky, and then began his song 
|as follows: 





SONG. ” 
Gué, gué, well-a-day ! 
Dost thou remember brighter hours 
Shining upon thy happy way, 
Like morning sunshine upon dewy flowers ? 
Oh, join my lay, 
And with me say, 
Gué, gué, well-a-day ! 


Gué, gué, well-a-day ! 
Has fortune’s favour left thee, 
(Ebbing fast away,) 
Like stranded vessel by a summer sea ? 
Oh, join my lay, 
And with me say, 
Gué, gué, well-a-day ! J 


Gué, gué, well-a-day ! 
Have the eyes that once were smiling 
Now learned to stray, 
Other hearts as fod as thine beguiling? 
Then join my lay, 
And with me say, 
Gué, gué, well-a-day ! 


Gué, gué, well-a-day ! 
Has love’s blossom suffered blight 
*Neagh misfortune gray, 
Like flowers in the frost of a wintry night ? 
Oh, join my lay, ¢ 
And with me say, 
Gué, gué, well-a-day ! 


The.boy’s music had contrived to fix the attention 
of Charles of Montsoreau, and awakened an wnex- 
| pected interest in the fate of the youth, who seemed 
| capable, not only of the mere mechanical art of sing- 
| ing the words of others, or, like a taught bird, whist- 
|ling music by rote, but of feeling every word and 
every tone that he uttered. As the young nobleman 
looked from his face to that of the man whom he 
accompanied, and who sat by his side on the bench 
at the door, gazing at him with an affected smile 
upon his coarse assassin-like features, he could not 
but think that it must be a hard fate for that poor, 
sensitive-looking boy, to wander on under the domi- 
n-tion of a harsh being like that, and he almost loaged 
to deliver him from it. He gave the boy some ad- 
ditional money, however, which made the man’s eyes 
gleam ; and he was proceeding to ask some questions 
regarding the fate and history of the whole party, 
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when Gondrin and the rest of the servants issued | the Italian; “his name is Carlo Ignatius Morone, | the gilded hilt of his dagger ; 
No, obstinate little 
I bought him of his 
A bad bargain I 
nade of it, too, for he does not gain his own bread | 
His mother was a courtesan of 


forth with the horses, and Charles of Montsoreau | though we call him Ignati. 
prepa" mount. brute! he is no child of mine! 

«These are the vagabonds, my lord,’’ said Gon- | mother to sing and dance for us. 
drin, “who were up at the castle gates on the day 
you saved Mademoiselle de Clairvaut from drown- 
ing.” 

“TI did not see them,”’ replied Charles of Mont- | 
soreau, With some surprise; ‘J did not remark any | indignant tone. 
one there.” that. 

«* No,” answered the boy, witha light smile; ‘ no, 
you were thinking too much of some one else.” 

«You must have made speed to get here before 
me,” said Charles of Montsoreau. 

** Ay, we go by paths, sir, that you cannot go on | 
horseback,” joined in the man; “and we will be at | 
the next inn gate before you to-night, if you would 
like to hear the boy’s music again.” 

“ Perhaps I may,”’ replied Charles of Montsoreau ; 
at all events, you sha’n’t go without reward.” 

“We will be there, we will be there,”’ replied the 
man; and the count, having ascertained that the 
reckoning was paid, rode on upon his way. 

The little incident which had broken in upon the 
train of his melancholy thoughts did not very long 
occupy his mind. ‘This must be a shrewd boy,” 
he thought, ‘to adapt his song so well to the eir- 
cumstances; for it is clearly from what he saw at | 
the castle gates that he judged of the nature of my 
feelings, and sang aceordingly.”’ 

Thus thinking, he rode on, and his mind readily 
reverted to the darker topics which had before oc- 
cupied it. When he arrived at the sleeping-place, 
which were then called Gites, he found a large and 


with his whims. 
Genoa.”’ 


5 


| crust she had to give.’ 


him to me, my good friend.” 

The man hesitated. ‘ 1 don’t know that exactly,’ 
he said, ** noble lord. 
likes it, as you know; and he can play well both 
upon the pipe and the 
not obstinate; and he is as active as a Basque, and 
can. dance better than any one l ever saw. 
you like to see him dance, my lord? Vil make him 
dance fast enough. ‘That 1 can always do witha 
good siout stick, though sing he won't unless he 
likes it.”’ 

‘‘] wonder not at it,’ replied the count. * But 
you shall not make him dance for me. What I wish 
to know is, will you sell him to me? 
had made a bad bargain, and that he did not gain his 
own bread, much less repay you.” 

‘«* Not here in the provinces, sir,”’ replied the man, 


comfort@&le inn, such as was scarcely ever to be met | ** But I am sure, if I took him to Paris, I could inake 
with in an\other country but France in those days. | a good sum by showing him to the lords and ladies 
He looked Mturally for the band of musicians at the | there. However, I will sell him, if I can make 
door; b& it seemed that they had either forgotten | something by him, sooner than be burdened with 


him any more.” : 

‘* What do you demand ?”’ said Charles of Mont- 
snreau. ‘If you are moderate, perhaps I may give 
it to you, for I like to hear the boy sing.” 

*‘] will have,” said the man, * I will have atleast 
a hundred and fifty crowns of gold; crowns of the 
sun, sir, remember, or I’ll not part with the boy.” 

“That is three times as much zs you gave to the 
Morvune,”™* cried tho boy; you know it is.”’ 


their promise or had not yet arrived; and the young 
count had entered the hall and commenced his sup- 
per before there was a sign of their approach. 

The first thing that gave him any intimation of 
their coming was the sound of voices speaking sharp 
and angrily in the Italian language; and he thought 
he heard among them the tones of the boy, uttering 
a few, but indignant, words of remonstrance. 

Rising from the table av which he wat, the youny 
count approached the window, and found that he 
was right in supposing the party of musicians had 
arrived. The boy was standing in the midst, and 
the woman, as well as the two men, were bending 
over him, talking to him earnestly, with vehement 
grimaces on the countenance of each; while the 
clinched fist of the elder man, shaken unceasingly, 
though not raised even so high as his own girdle, 
showed that some threats were being used to the 
boy, in order, apparently, to drive him to something, 
to do which he was unwilling. Although the win- 
dow was on a level with their heads, the count could 
not distinguish what they said, for they were now 
speaking low, though still eagerly. ‘They raised 
their voices, indeed, almost to a scream when they 
uttered some wild Italian exclamation, but it was 
meaningless without the context. At length, how- 
ever, to the surprise of Charles of Montsoreau, the 
boy seemed moved by a sudden fit of rage; and, 
lifting the hand which held his pipe, he dashed the 
instrument of music upon the ground, shivering it | 
to atoms, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Never! never! I will 





have I not brought you from Italy since, and fed you 
for more than a year ?”’ 

‘*‘ And spent a fortune in cudgels too upon him,” 
said the woman. 

Charles of Montsoreau gave her a glance of con- 
tempt, and then turned his look towards the boy, 
whose eyes were full of tears. .The sum that was 
asked for him was in fact considerable, each gold 
crown being in that day worth sixty sous, and the 
value of money itself, as compared with produce, 


But the young nobleman, looked upon the sum to 
be given as a mere trifle when compared with the 
boy’s deliverance from the hands into which he had 
fallen. 

‘* You shall have the money,” he said. 


‘* Gon 
carries, and I will pay the sum immediately.” 


overreached the young French nobleman ; the second 
was equally natural to the people, and the class to 

At that instant the elder man struck him a blow 
on the side of the head, which knocked him at once 
down upon the road; and Charles of Montsoreau, 
opening the window, leaped out and interfered, while 
several of his attendants followed him from the sup- 
per-room. 

The faces of the Italians fell when they saw him; 
and there was a sort cf confused and guilty look 
about them, which might well have made any one 
of a suspicious nature believe that they had been 
planning no very good schemes, when the obstinacy 
of the boy had obstructed them. 

You treat this youth ill,’ said Charles of Mont- 
soreau, frowning upon the man who had struck him. 
Are you his father ?” 

. “No, the blessed Virgin be thanked!” exclaimed 
No. 2.—PART r—l 840. 


neither sing nor play a note!” which he belonged, sorrow at not having contrived 
R 

The money, | 

however, being produced, and the sum paid, the boy 


to overreach him to a greater extent, 


demanded and received from the younger man, who 
carried a pack upon his shoulders, some little arti- 
cles of property belonging, he said, to himself. 

“The boy is now yours, my lord,” said the Italian, 
looking wistfully at the closing mouth of the bag; 
“but surely your lordship will give me another 
crown for the bargain’s sake.” 

“JT will tell you what I will give you,” replied 
Charles of Montsoreau; ‘if you and your base 
companions do not take yourselves out of the place 
as fast as your legs can carry you, I will order my 
horsemen to flog you for a mile along the road with 
their stirrup-leathers.”” 

The man put his hand, with a meaning look, to 





“She was not my mother!”’ cried the boy, in an 
‘“« My mother was dead long before 
But, whatever she was, Paulina Morone was | 
always kind to me; and she would never have sold 
me to you if I had not asked her, when she had no 
| bread to eat herself, and had given to me the last 


‘This is a sad history,’’ said Charles of Montso- 
reau; ‘and as you say the boy does not gain his 
own bread, you will doubtless be glad enough to sell | 


The boy can sing well, if he 


lute when he likes it and is 


being about five times that which it is at present, | 


drin, bid Martin bring me the leathern bag which he | 


The first sensation of the Italian was joy at having | 


a | 


Would 


You said you | 


“« Ay, little villain’? answered the man; “but | 


but, in an instant, ere 
buffet from the hand of Charles of Montsoreau re- 
plied to the mute sign by laying him prostrate on 
the ground. A loud laugh echoed from the inn door 
at this conclusion of the scene; and, starting on his 
feet again, the Italian and his companions hurried 
away as fast as possible, the elder one only pausing 
for a moment, at about a hundred yards’ distance, to 
shake his clinched fist at the young nobleman with 
a meaning look. 

“Come, my boy,” said the count, “come and get 
thee some supper. Thou shalt be better treated at 
least with me than with them.” 

The boy caught his hand, and kissed it a thousand 
times, and the young nobler 


man led him towards the 
house, asking him as they went, ** What was it they 
wished you to do when I came out to stop them from 
maltreating you?” 

“To sing and play to you, and engage all your 
t re plie d the boy, * while they stole the 
jewe! out of your hat, and put a piece of glass im 


- ’ 
its piace, 


1 , 99 
houchts, 


CHAPTER IX. 


The sweetest of all balms to a hurt mind is the 
doing a good action; and with that for his consola- 
tion, Charles of Montsoreau retired to rest, and, 
though he slept not well, certainly, he cbtained ‘more 
repose than he had expected. On the following 
morning, he found—that which we so often find— 
that things done for kindly and benevolent purposes 
bear with them sources of recompense to ourselves 


which we never calculated upon. The unfortunate 


boy whom he had delivered from the hands of his 
persecutors on the preee ding day, afforded the young 
count a subject of interest and occupation, that with- 
drew his thoughts from more painful themes, and 


wave him a degree of relief, which, though merely 
temporary, was in itself a blessing 

The boy stood by his side while he took his break- 
fast, and looked so full of joy that Charles of Moént- 
soreau could not help congratulating himself upon 
what he had done, though he was not sufficiently 
ignorant of the world to suppose that, for the sum of 
a hundred and fifty crowns, he had bought himself a 
treasure of high qualities, such as the best edueation 
ean hardly bestow upon the best disposition. 

rive bed made the boy over entirely to the eare of 
Gondrin, and told the shrewd tuntsren to watch his 
disposition well, and let him know all the peculiari- 
ties thereof. He was’ himself too much occupied 
with gloomy thoughts to investigate the matter fully; 
and, as the boy stocd by him, he confined his ques- 
tions to some points of his former history, and to the 
various accomplishments which he possessed. 

'l’o a question as to whether he could ride, the boy 
only replied with a smile ; and it appeared afterward 
that, while with the Italians, the whole of the first 
part of their journey through Italy and France had 


| been performed on horseback, till some acts of dis- 


honesty, committed in the town of Grenoble, forced 
them to fly on foot with all speed, and leave their 
beasts behind them. 

The purchase of a fresh horse for the boy, and of 
some suits of clothes better fitted to a nobleman’s 
page than the gay and mountebank costume in which 
he had come to his new master, occupied a consider- 
able part of the morning ; and by the time Charles 
of Montsoreau issued forth to proceed upon his jour- 
ney, tue mists of the early day had cleared away ; 
the gray veil of clouds which had obscured the sky 
during the preceding day, had been scattered into 
small feathery fragments by the sun and the wind; 
there was a feeling of spring in the breath of the 
air, and a look of hope and joyfulness upon all the 
world around. 

As the boy Ignati stood by his master’s stirrup for 
a moment before they set out, he lifted his fine dark 
eyes to the countenance of the young nobleman with 
a look of love and gratitude that was not to be mis- 
taken. It is true that a man may smile, and smile, 
and be a villain; it is true that the language of looks 
may often be as false as the words of the tongue; it 
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human mode of expression may not 
yy hypocrisy, and that even actions 

often as false as looks and words. 

1oments when the free soul bursts 
all the bonds of habit or of eunning, 
it be but for a single instant, at liberty ; 
imes, though the words may still be 
ted with deliberate skill, 
momentary expressions that cross the 
lights that beam up in the eye, siniles 
ind the lip, which betray the secret of 
‘lines, notwithstanding the most ecare- 


» best, recula 


Montsoreau looked down, and laid his 
bov’s head. 

w, lonati,” he said, ** that you are a 
j p id vour nr » to the 
nd not to purchase you 


not a siave. 
e you liberty, a 
ou are tree to come a 
leave me, as you like. 
' < \ ” 
with you through the world, 


nd to wo, to siay 
‘ : 


replied 
said no more, he s tid it in 


thouch he 
3 to le bt upon the roind oF 
+] 


ontsoreau that he was sincere for thie 


ve no dou 


rang into his saddle with alaerity and 
court of France 
e sat his horse with more ease and vi- 


changed from 


i@ first horserhan of the 


. j 
hole demeanour seemed 


lay, as if slavery and the degrading 
eh he had been previously bound had 
his spirit, and with it his corporeal 
e was a lightness, a joyous fire in his 
noke the consciousness ol reedom 2 nd 
yes. Before he had been but a hand- 
boy; while now he looked older than 
| was quickness and activity. 

ve have said, was brighter, the day more 
the scenery itself gradually assuming a 


iidercharacter. Entering that hilly dis- 
es between Limoges and Tulle, the road 
yascending or descending. Wide woods 
roken by ré 
e: while now a soft green meadow 


slope, now a rich-coloured fallow-field 
Here 
! 1 


cks and streams, were seen 


z of man’s industrious hand. 


, \ 
0, a Cottage appeared, with 


eh tore the state to dete nd 
rest. Thro ough these scenes the young 
; attendants rode on during the day, till 
their gite for the night, at the pleasant 
if St. Germain les belles Filles. 
youne Count de Logéres sat down to 
none but one habitual attendant near 
he rest of his train dined at a table at 
d of the hall—his mind drew up the 
ry of what changes of feeling his heart 
1e, Which we are almost always inclined 
nsciously when we come to the end of 
ey. : 
n to say that the seanes through which 
d, or the aspect of the day, or the occu- 
thoughts by the boy that he had freed, 
; heart lighter; but they had, perhaps, 
eart to bear its load more firmly. He 
of Marie de Clairvaut with the intense | 
st, true, ardent love. He felt but the | 
sed, at every step he took away from 
love would last throughout his being, 
without her, life was now a blank, void 
pointing interest of existence; void of 
power but a knowledge of rectitude | 
eof endurance. It was hard, far more 


u wt Ji vis, that had seldom, if 
tT before, or known affliction, to , 

the extinction of that brightest of 

, the hope of mutual affection. ‘We value 


our miner serrows siifficien tiv? there are gre vat 





| ones to he cubated by every 1 man on woth and did 
not the lesser ones prepare us gently for the burden, 
we should be erushed under the first mighty mis- 
fortune that befell us. But Charles of Montsoreau 
had known few; so few, that he felt, as it were, 
stunned and benumbed by the weight of grief that 
now came upon him. He had been deprived of the 
belief that he possessed the love of Marie de Clair- 
vaut; he had abandoned the hope and task of win- 
ning that love; and, at the same time, the deep, 
warm confidence which he had ever till that moment 
possessed in his brother’s strong, unalterable aifee- 
tion, had been swept away too. He could regard 
Gaspar de Montsoreau no longer as he had re rarded 
bikes ; he could think of him no longer as he had 
thought; he could not respect or esteem him as 
heretofore; and all ee fraternal love that remained 
in his bosom towards his brother, rendered him but 


_ the more sorrowful that his brother was less worthy 


than he thought. 

He was sad and gloomy, then, and that sadness 
was seen in every look and action: he seemed searce- 
ly to know what were the meats placed before him, 
and only mechanically to taste of that which was 
next to him. After he had eaten as much as was 
necessary to satisfy mere nature, he leaned his head 
upon his hand and fell into deep thought, which was 
only interrupted by the low sweet voice of the boy, 
who had come quietly up to his side, saying, ** May 
I not sing to you, Sir Count? I have seen a song 
prove better sauce to a poor meal than a duke’s kit- 
chen could produce.” 

«It would not be so with me, Ignati,” replied the 
** You shall not sing to me to-night, my 
good boy; but go to bed, and rest your young 

limbs.”’ 

‘Though he refused him, yet the voluntary offer the 
boy had made came sweetly; for, on the first sweep 
of disappointment’s heavy wing, a sort of misan- 
thropy is cast upon us which we own not even to 
our own hearts. We doubt, without our will, that 
there is such a thing as affection, or gratitude, or 
kindly feeling, or generous sensibility left upon 
earth; and it is sweet, and happy, and consoling, 
when any thing happens, however light or small, to 

| show us feolingly that our dark judgment of the 
wrong. (lg still refused the Doy’s music, 


for he was busy with his 
4 to pursue them undis- 


count. 


morning he continued his jour- 
us while to follow him day by 
le, tal i by Bourges and Chalons, 
eastern frontier of France. 
journey Was iong and tedious, but it was accom- 
| plishe od without any accident or interruption; and, 
indeed, till he approached near the frontiers of Lor- 
raine, the traces of the war which desolated France 
| were comparatively small. Commerce, indeed, there 
was little or none throughout the land; but agricul- 
ture was pursued with less difficulty ; and in those 
districts where the strife was not actually going on, 
the first return of spring saw the husbandman again 
in the field. 
The neighbourhood of Troyes and Chalons, how- 
ever, began to show evident marks of the ravages of 
war ; the fields were uncultivated ; the towns guarded 
vith rigorous strictness ; no tall ricks of corn were 
; seen near the farm-house; the cattle lowed not in 
the plains; the shepherd turned anxiously round at 
every sound of a horse’s steps ; and, in many places, 
| the vineyards themselves showed the marks of fire, 
and the vines were seen cut down and piled up for 
‘fuel. Wherever the traveller stopped, and inquired 
| what was the cause of the destruction he beheld, he 
was told that a body of reiters had pillaged here, or 
‘a horde of Germans wasted there; and although 
'there were some who ventured, in the angTy indig- 
‘nation of their heart, to curse both the house of 
| Guise and the house of La Mark, and to express 
| their horrag of all parties alike, yet it was evident 
hat th lrous spirit of the Guises, their gra- 
ious demeanour, and their heroic actions against a 
foreign enemy, had in general won the love of the 
people, so that they were greatly preferred to the 
' protestant princes of Sedan, who had Jed an ammy 


ned the noru 


—s 





a thirty honed strangers to the invasion of their 
native country. 

Charles of Mentsoreau learned ali these tales as 
he passed ; and at each inn where he stopped he re- 
ceived some warning not to advance rashly in this 
direction or in that, lest he should meet with some 
of the scattered bands who had turned their swords 
into reaping hooks in a very different sense from the 
pacific one, and were gathering in a harvest which 
they had not sown, from the fears and necessities of 
the country. 

Thus it happened, in setting out from Chalons, 
the good aubergiste, who had taken care to extract 
from the purse of the young nobleman as much as 
could be obtained with any appearance of honesty, 
counselled him strongly, instead of pursuing the high 
road towards Rheims, to follow the way along the 
river towards Mareuil, and thence across the coun- 
try. ‘+ For,’’ said he, “there is a band of at least 
fitty reiters have been watching the Rheims’ gate 
for the last ten days, and have taken toll of every 
one that passed, be he citizen or gentleman. Your 
train, too, is so scanty, young sir, that one sees eyi- 
dently you come from a quieter place. Why, no one 
here ever thinks of riding without forty men at least; 
and the good Duke of Guise dare not go himself 
from one chateau to another without a hundredesalads 
at his back.” 

As Charles of Montsoreau was not by any means 
well satisfied with the peculiar species of honesty 
of his host, he made no reply to his counsels, but 
followed his former purpose, and took the high road 
Ere he had pursued it two miles, however, the merry 
huntsman Gondrin rode up, with the boy Ignati by 
his side, and some eagerness on his countemanee. 

“* My lord,” he said, * the boy declares that he 
saw the gleaming of spearheads upon the side of 
the hill a mile on.’ 

‘Indeed, Ignati!’’ said the count; ‘ your eyes 
must be sharp. Point out to me these spears; for I 
have seen nothing of them, though I have been watch- 
ing anxiously.” 

*‘T can’t show them to you now, sir,”’ replied the 
hoy, ‘for they have gone slowly behind the wood ; 
but I saw them, believe me, and I am not mistaken.” 

Even while he was speaking, a peasant was seen 
coming along the road upon an ass, which he was 
beating forward to as fast a pace as the brute’s na- 
tural indocility would admit. The moment, how- 
ever, that he saw the count’s troop drawn up in the 
midst of the road, he suddenly paused in his course, 
with a look of some alarm, which did not seem at 
all to subside upon the young nobleman riding up 
to him with Gondrin and the boy, and insisting upon 
his stopping; for he was now endeavouring to drive 


| his beast into one of the by-paths through the coun- 


try. 

“He was soon reassured, however; and no sooner 
did he find that the party he had met with was not 
calculated to be an object of terror, than he endea- 
voured to inspire the persons of whom it was com- 
posed with the same fears which had taken possession 
of himself, informing the young count that he had 
just himself passed the reiters, who, though they 
had left him the vegetables that he was carrying in 
his paniers to the market at Chalons, ha taken 
from him all his poultry and eggs. He magnified 
their number and their ferocity very greatly; and as 
it was evident that they would not prove the most 
agreeable companions on the road he was about to 
travel, Charles of Montsoreau obtained more correct 
information of the peasant as to the way to Mareuil, 
and struek back again from the high road towards 
the course of the Marne. 

The circuit that he had made, however, and the 
time that had been lost by one interruption or an- 
other, rendered it late before he reached the village 
of Condé, and it was dark before he approached 
Mareuil. 
he could judge in passing through the little narrow 


street by which he first entered it, had an air of . 


' 
. ; 


greater tranquillity and eomfort than he bu! 
seen. 

No house of public entertainment was apparent 
tll he reached an oper ti of the street, near the 
centre + the little town, where a large stone ya 





The place was wnfortified, and, as far as . 
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- ing stood back from the rest, and displayed a wide 


front, with windows few and far between, and a 
single large archway for a door. Over this swung 
the sign of the inn, under a highly ornamented and 
gilded grating of iron-work; and as soon as the feet 
of horses were heard in the dusty open space before 
the building, mine host and two of his paiefreniers 
rushed forth to receive the new guests. 

‘fhe night was clear and the moon was up; and 
what between the assistance of the fair planet and 
the host’s Jantern, a very sufficient knowledge could 
be obtained in a moment of the persons of the 
strangers. That knowledge seem ed in some degee 
to surprise and puzzle the landlord; and, had Charles 
of Montsoreau remarked very acutely, he would have 
perceived that some one else had been expected in 
his place. 

He noted not the demeanour of the landlord at all, 
however; but, springing from his horse, entered the 
archway, and passed through a door which stood 
ajar to the right, showing through the crevice a well 
lighted room within. It was one of the large open 
halls of an old French inn; the rafters low and black 
with smoke; the chimney wide and stretching out 
far into the room; the andirons, on which were 
piled up immense masses of wood, containing each 
more than one hundred weight of iron; and the table 
in the midst fit to support viands for forty or fifty 
people. The light which the young nobleman had 
seen proceeded both from the fire, which was blazing 
and crackling cheerfully, and from two large sconces 
of polished brass hung in different parts of the room. 


The hall possessed, at the moment of the count’s 
entrance, only one tenant, of whom he could see 
little more than that he was dressed in gray of the 
most ordinary kind. His hat was on, and differed a 
good deal from the cap and feather then common at 
the court of France, being tall in the crown, broad 
in the brim, and decorated by a single cock’s fea- 
ther, raising itself from the button on the right side. 
Large untanned riding boots were drawn up above 
his knees, a light sword was by his side, as if he 
felt himself in perfect security; and he wore a fall- 
ing collar of lace over his doublet instead of the 
nuff, which was ordinary at that period. The buttons 
of the gray suit were of jet, znd on the middle finger 
of his right hand was a large seal ring, of apparent- 
ly coarse manufacture. He was sitting at one of the 
futher corners of the table, with an inkhorn before 
him and a pen in his hand, busily writing on a sheet 
of coarse paper, which had been supplied to him by 
the host; so that, looking at him as he sat, one might 
very well have taken him for some public notary of 
a neighbouring town, in not the best practice in the 
world. 

Such, indeed, would have been the interpretation 
which Charles of Montsoreau would have put upon 
his appearance, had it not been for the somewhat 
Spanish cut of his hat and the singular fashion of 
his collar, which puzzled him a good deal; for, not- 
withstanding the occupation of his mind with other 
thoughts, and the very ordinary apparel of the 
stranger, there was something in his form and as- 
pect which attracted attention and excited curiosity 
in the young nobleman, he neither knew why nor 
how. 

As soon as he heard a step entering the room, the 
stranger turned partially round, and half rose from 
his seat; but a momentary glance was sufficient to 
show him that the person who appeared was un- 
known to him; and, turning towards the table again, 
he pursued his occupation. The young count ad- 
vanced slowly to the fire, and, drawing a settle near, 
stretched out his feet to warm himself, turning his 
back to the stranger so as to avoid any air of scan- 
ning his proceedings. Gondrin and the other attend- 
ants came and went, asking him questions and 
directions as he thus sat; and from time to time the 
writer turned round his head, and examined their 
movements and appearance, but without uttering a 
word. The aubergiste himself at length approached 
the fireplace, in order, it seemed, to consult with the 
sone gentleman regarding his supper. There was 

ut little, he said, in the house, and at that late hour 
it was impossible to procure much more. However, 
3 











guest of at least giving him good wine. 

Charles of Montsoreau informed him that he was 
easily satisfied, and doubted not that every thing 
would be good and abundant. But, somewhat to his 
surprise—tor such things were not at all customary 
in that day—the aubergiste proceeded to demand 
whether he would not prefer having a chamber apart 
to sup in, rather than take his meal in the common 
hall. He was in the act of replying in the negative, 
when the voice of the stranger who was writing at 
the table made itself heard for the first time, ex- 
claiming, in an authoritative tone, ** Pierre Jean.”’ 


The innkeeper instantly flew to his side, and the 
other addressed him in a low tone, to which the inn- 
keeper replied almost in a whisper. 

* As you will, Maitre Henri, as you will,”’ said 
the landlord, in conclusion. ‘ But I think it very 
strange they have not come.” 

The other merely nodded his head in reply, and 
then folding up the paper he had written, he put it 
in his pocket, and approached the fire with an air of 
being quite at home. He was a man of about six 
or seven-and-thirty years of age, and, as he now 
stood before Charles of Montsoreau at his full height, 
appeared to the eyes of the young nobleman one of 
the most powerful men he had ever beheld. His 
chest was at once broad and deep, his limbs mus- 
cular and long, the head small, the flanks thin, and 
the foot and hand well formed. Every indication 
was there of great strength and great activity, and 
the countenance also harmonised perfectly well with 
the figure, the broad high forehead giving that air of 
a powerful and active mind which we are all, whe- 
ther physiognomists or not, inclined by nature to see 
in the expanse which covers and seems to represent 
the great instrument of the human intellect. He 





wore the moustache somewhat long, and the beard | 


pointed, but small, The eyes were large and fine, 
eyebrows strongly marked, the nose was beautifully 
formed, displaying the wide expansive nostril, ge- 
nerally reckoned a sign of generous feelings; and 
though there was a cut upon his brow scarcely heal- 
ed, and a deep scar in his cheek of a more remote 
date, yet they did not at all detract from the hand- 
someness of the countenance, which, notwithstand- 
ing the plainness of his dress and appearance, was 
peculiarly striking and attractive. 

“This is a cold night, young gentleman,” he 
said, as he approached the fire, **and you ride out 
somewhat late for a traveller in these parts of the 
world.” 

“Oh, I fear not the cold,’”’ replied Charles of 
Montsoreau; ‘and though I certainly prefer not the 





night to travel in, yet, when I must betake myself | 


to it, I do so without much discomfort or hesita- 
tion.” 

‘“* Ay; biit there are other things sweep over this 
country besides the wind,’ said the stranger; 
“things more cutting and more sharp, I can assure 
you.” 

“Oh, against those I go pretty well prepared, 
also,” replied Charles of Montsoreau ; “ every French 
gentleman is a soldier, you know; and we are not 
unwilling or unable to make use of our arms when 
it may be needful.” 

“ You have served, I suppose,” said the stranver, 
‘perhaps at Coutras, with the Duke of Joyeuse, or 
with Harry of Navarre and his Huguenots.” 

Charles of Montsoreau looked up with a smile. 
“If we begin talking of where we served, and on 
what causes, good sir,” he said, ** we shall have our 
worthy host, Pierre Jean, requiring us to give up our 
swords into his safe keeping till we set out again, as 
indeed he is bound by law to do.” 

‘“‘ Oh, no fear, no fear,” replied the stranger, laugh- 
ing. ‘We shall not quarrel and cut each other’s 
throats, depend upon it. You are here, a young lord, 
with, it seems to me, a dozen or two of attendants, 
and I am alone, a poor Escribano, by name Maitre 
Henri, as you just heard.” 

“ Andyweét,”’ replied Charles of Montsoreau, “ the 
poor Escribano, I should judge, had seen some ser- 
vice in his day, and that not very many years. ago 
either.” 
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he would do his best, he added, and assured his new * Oh, you judge from that cut upon my forehead- 


That is but the seratch of a cat.” 

* Well, then,” answered Charles, “if you will 
tell me sincerely whether that cat’s claw was a rei- 
ter’s estramacon or the spear of a De Ja Mark, I will 
tell you whether I drew my sword at Coutras, and 
on what part.” 

The stranger gazed at him for several moments 
with an inquiring and yet half-laughing glance. 

** You are as keen,” he said at length, **as a Gas- 
con; perhaps, for anght 1 know, as ambitious as a 
Guise, as hardy and obstinate as a La Mark, and as 
politic and secret as a Brisson. The last, at least, 1 
am sure of; and I can tell you, my good youth, if I 
judge right, we are not likely to part so soon as we 
both expected when you entered this room.” 

‘¢ Perhaps not, Maitre Henri,’”’ replied Charles of 
Montsoreau; “for, if I judge rightly, and you are, 
as you say, alone, I am not likely to leave you till I 

you safe on the other side of Rh ims. There 
lie a strong body of reiters on the Chalons road ; 
and there is one man in France for whom I have 
much love and respect, but who is somewhat too 
famous for exposing himself unnecessarily. I have 
but few men with me; but, well led and with a 
great purpose, those few may do much.” 

The expression which the stranger’s countenance 
assumed as he listened to this speech, was strango 
and mingled. ‘There was a smile came upon it, as 
if half amused, half touched; and yet there was a 
degree of doubt hung wavering upon his brow, while 
he first scrutinised the countenance of his compa- 
nion closely, and then, casting down his cyes, fell 
into a deep fit of thought. After a short pause, how- 
ever, he replied, ** You fought at Coutras, sir, nei- 
ther for Henry of Navarre nor Anne of Joyeuse, 
that is clear. Am I not richt?” 

** Quite, Maitre Henri,’’ replied the young count, 
with an air of indifierence and a smile; “I fought 
neither for the heretics, because, Heaven be praised, 
I am a good catholic; nor for the minions, because 
the hero of Jarnac and Montcoutour has passed 
away into a lover of pet puppies and a pedant in 
cosmetics.” 

A sarcastic smile curled the lip of his companion 
while he spoke. ‘'T'wo good, wise, and sufficient 
reasons,”’ he said, ‘*such as a notary may approve 
of. But tell me, young gentleman, have we ever met 
before ?”’ 

** Never,’”? answered Charles of Montsoreau, “ un- 
less we met before we were born. But, however, 
Maitre Henri, to put an end to all doubts that I see 
are in your mind, my name is Charles of Montso- 
reau, Count of Logéres, whom you may have heard 
of, perhaps, though he has yet to make a name in 
history, and hopes to do so with his sword.” 

The strenger instantly extended his hand to him, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Indeed, young friend, indeed! How 
came you here? What brought you to this part of 
the world ?”’ 

‘I came for two purposes,” replied Charles of 
Montsoreau. ‘In the first place, it is long since I 
have seen Logéres; my tenantry need my presence ; 
and it is time that I should take the management of 
those estates out of the hands of underlings, and de- 
fend, protect, and direct them myself.” 

While he spoke, several of his attendants returned 
to the room, accompanied by the host, to make pre- 
paration for the visiter’s supper, and the stranger in- 
stantly resumed the position he had at first been 
standing in, after he had approached the fire, while 
Charles of Montsoreau went on, taking a hint to be 
cautious from his companion’s eyes. “In the next 
place,” he continued, ** my second purpose was to 
visit the good Duke of Guise, who, | understand, is 
at Soissons, or in that neighbourhood.” 

‘‘ He was at Nancy but a week or two ago,”’ re- 
plied the other; “ but, after all, you may very likely 
find him at Soissons, for he is continually moving 
about the country; and there was a report not long 
ago that he was to hold a private conference one of 
these days with Monsieur de Bellievre, sent on the 
part of the king. But there is little trast in this 
Henry, and Heaven knows whether he will send or 
not. Shall we sup together, sir ?”’ 

‘With all my heart,” replied the young count, 
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not a little to the surprise of his attendants who 

were in the room, and who did not at all comprehend 
ord, whom they were themselves accus- 
reat with mu¢ h reverence and respect, 
down with a person of such plain ap- 


tonishment was not less when they be- 
oung noblemen, after supper had been 
1 the table, wait till the other was seated 
ook his own place. The only one who 
inderstand the whole was the boy Iguati, 
n an under voice to Gondrin, ** He has 
mself, Master Eluntsman! Oris Maitre 
for to-night ?”’ 

10 is Maitre Henri ?”’ demanded Gondrin, 
: tone. 

{ tell if I would,” answered the boy; 
wd knows him if you do not.” 

: had well ended, a servant, dressed like 


in gray, entered the room in haste, and | 
| ments; and two or three hardy spirits from the little 


itten paper in the hands of Maitre Henri, 
t with attention, and then bending over 
wards Charles of Montsoreau, demanded, 
1e, * How many men have you with you, 
riend ?”’ 

even,” replied Charles of Montsoreau,” 


nyself and the page. 


| the trees and vineyards, sometimes saw them emerge 


| Then came, mixed together, the attendants of the 


| numbers of the count’s train as they passed across 


But they are all | 


|, resolute, and determined, and I, the | 


st not to be behind any of them.” 
!? said his companion, musing. ‘ We 
muster eleven if I were to set off this 
1p though we counted six among us when 
I have sent off three to a distance, and 
t be back ere the morning. No, we had 


| called salads, breastplates, and the large heavy 


till daylight. I must give them till twelve | 


), to see if they will keep their word with | 
along; sometimes an order was given in a low voice 


h, by these tidings, it seems to be broken 
Hark ye,” he continued, speaking to the 
10 had brought him the paper, and who 
beside his chair, **hark ye; bend down 


1 did as he was bidden; and, after whis- 


im for several minutes, the stranger added, | 


tone, “If you go by Les petites Loges, 
ass them. ‘Tell him that fit.y will do. I 
nore, and we must not leave any point 


had thus spoken, he tore off a bit of the 
ad received, wrote a few words down upon 


| one in the rear; sometimes he addressed a few words 


‘less way, and tossed it over to Charles of | 


u. Those words were, “ Schelandre, who, 
is as brave as a lion and as cunning as a 
sing out for me, with two squadrons, on 
y Hautvilliers. He has got news of my 
some means, very lixely irom Henry him- 
turned an inguiring look 
we, as if to ask, What is to be dene? But 
rlaneed his eye over his shoulder towards 
ints, and proceeded with his supper, com- 
von the landlord’s good cheer, praising his 
laughing and talkine g@ayly, as if there 

ich thing as peri! upon the earth. 

—a— 
CHAPTER X. 
nthe gray of the morning on the follow- 
at a party of horsemen, now amounting in 
number of fifteen or sixteen, was seen 
rough the litthe wood, which at that time 
he ground in the neighbourhood of Chan- 
pot which in the present day sends forth 
‘xeellent bottle of sparkling wine to warm 
of many a distant potator. 

eye which watched the progress of that 
1 a height—and there was an eye which 
he movements of the band might seem 
-d and curious; now turning to the east, 
ing to the west, now marching on straight- 
o the north. One thing, however, was 
1at those horsemen atlectéd by-paths and 
ds, never crossing a hill where they could 
way through the valley, never choosing 
ground where they could go through the 
v0 ometimes the eye which, as we have said, 


| slep wrong.” 


upon his com. | 
i F | 
and I remember seven months ago, when they made | 


| of the direct course. 
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| watched them from the most elevated ground in the | 


neighbourhood, lost them for several minutes among 


when it least expected them, sometimes was batiled | 
altogether in regard to a conception of their onward | 
course, by the strange turns and windings which 
they took. 

Nevertheless, the band still continued to advance | 
in its own way, winding amid the brown leafless 
woods, with Charles of Montsoreau completely arm- 
ed at its head; Gondrin, little less formidably | 
equipped, by his side on the right hand, and the boy | 
[onati, now dressed completely as a page, with pis- 
tols at his saddle-bow, and a strong dagger on his 
thigh, upon the left hand of the young nobleman. 





count; all, as we have described them before, strong- 
ly armed; two or three strangers of military appear- 
ance, clothed in general in gray suits, with a double 
black cross observable on some parts of their gar- | 


village of Mareuil, who had been hired to swell the 


the dangerous part of the country between Chalons 
and Rheims. 7 

Among the rest of the persons thus mixed toge- 
ther, might be observed Maitre Henri, dressed pre- 
cisely as he had been the night before, though most 
of the other personages in gray had contrived to pur- 
chase in the village of Mareuil several pieces of de- 
fensive and offensive armour, such as steel caps, 


swords then in use against eavalry, which, like the 
attendants of Charles of Montsoreau, they bore 
naked in their hands. 

Very few words were uttered as the band rode 





by the young count; sometimes, while the rest con- 
tinued to advance, he rode back to speak to some 


to Gondrin or the page; but, in general, all passed | 
in silence. 

‘Are you sure you know your way ?”’ he demand- | 
ed at length of the boy Ignati, on their suddenly 
taking a path which appeared more than usually out 





** As well as I know the lines on my own hand, 
sir,” replied the boy, in the Italian language, which 
he had discovered that his master understood. “I 
would rather lose my eyes than lead you or him a 


‘** Who do you mean by him?” demanded Charles 
of Montsoreau, in the same tongue. 

“*] mean him with the sear,” replied the boy. 

** Why, what is he to thee ?’”? asked his master. 

** Why, he is the only one in all the land,” replied | 
the boy, ‘that ever was kind to me before yourself; | 





me dance and sing at a great banquet in the town of 
Nancy, he patted my head, and called me a good | 
youth; and while all the rest showered money into | 
the box. my master carried round, he gave me a} 
broad piece, and told me it was for myself. ‘They | 
took it from me afterward: but he did not know | 


| that.’ 


; manded his master. 


* Then you recollect him, and know him?” de- | 


‘Gray cloth and brown baize will not hide him | 


| from me,” replied the boy, with an intelligent smile, | 
| * though, when I saw him, it was crimson velvet | 


and gold. The heart has its eyes, dear lord, as well | 
as the head, and the heart’s eyes never forget.” 

“ Well, then, Ignati,” replied the count, “in case 
of any attack—which we cannot be sure will not | 
take place—you attach yourself to his side; quit 
him not for a moment; serve him in every thing; 
but, in the very first place, guide him on towards 
Rheims by the safest paths that you know.” 

“ But must I leave you?” demanded the boy; 
** must I leave you in the hands of the enemy ?”’ 

“* Never mind me,” replied his maeter; * I will 
defend myself, good Ignati. Besides, they can 


searcely be called my enemies, as I have taken no 
service against them.” 

_ Just as he spoke, the band issued forth from the 
little by-path which they had been pursuing inte one 





of the main roads through the wood, and saw before 


them, at the distance of about a hundred yards, en 
old gray stone cross, raised wpen several steps, in 
the very centre of the road, murking the spot where 
two ways crossed. When first they came within 
sight of that memento of past years, the ground 
around it was completely solitary; but, before they 
reached it, five or six heavy-armed horsemen came 
at a quick pace up the road leading to the left, and 
planted themselves round the cross. The moment 
they reached it, one of their party took ofi his steel 
cap and waved it in the air, looking at the same time 
down the road by which he had come, es if giving 
a signal to some persons who followed him. 

To the eyes of Charles of Montsoreau and his 
companions these indications wanted no explanatior, 
nor was any consultation necessary ; for it was evi- 
dent that there was but one thing to be done, namely, 
to endeavour to force a passage through this little 
advanced party of the reiters before the main body 
could come up. 

* Quick to the side of Maitre Henri,’’ exclaimed 
Charles of Montsoreau, speaking to the page. * You, 
Gondzin, too, attach yourself to him. Leave nothing 
undone to secure his escape; and now forward, my 
men! Upon them !” 

He turned one anxious glance round in the direc- 
tion of his newly-acquired companion; but saw— 
with some surprise, perhaps—nothing but a calm, 
unperturbed smile on his countenance. Maitre Henri 
was quietly drawing his sword from its sheath; and 
in answer to the anxious look of Charles of Mont- 
soreau, only gave a familiar nod, saying, “Go on!” 

The young count’s orders had been already given, 
and his horse was instantly put into the gallop. The 
reiters on their part seemed to require neither parley 
not explanation any more than the young count; 
and, instantly separating into two parties, they oc- 
cupied the road on either side of the cross: he who 
was evidently the commander again waving his steel 
cap in the same direction as before. 

Charles of Montsoreau saw that all depended 
upon speed, and the prompt execution of his com- 
mands; and, turning to the man who followed im- 
mediately behind him, he exclaimed, without at all 
checking his pace as he did so, * Pass round to the 
right of the cross with two others; but, where the 
passage is forced, attach yourself to drive back the 
men on the left of the cross, up the road to the left; 
while I, with the rest, bar that road against those 
that are coming up.” 

The man seeemed to understand at a word; and 
in a moment more they Were at the spot where the 
two roads crossed. As he came up, Charles of Mont- 
soreau turned his head for an instant, and, to his 
great satisfaction, saw that a large body of horse, 
which was coming down at full speed, was still at 
a considerable distance. 

That turning of his head, however, had nearly cost 
him his life; for the three men immediately behind 
him’ having been detached to the other side, one of 
the reiters, imboldened by this circumstance, spurred 
suddenly forward, and aimed a long heavy stroke at the 
head of the young nobleman, which struck him upon 
the neck, and, had it not been for the goodness of his 
arms, must inevitably have killed him on the spot. 
As it was, the blow made the count bend almost to 
his saddle-bow: but it was only to raise himself 
again immediately, and to return the blow with a 
force and vigour which cast the reiter headlong from 
his horse. 

At the same time, the three men whom he had de- 
tached passed round to the right of the cross. The 
reiters who were opposed to them on that side pre- 
pared to stop their progress; but, as they were.about 
to do so, they perceived Gondrin, the page, and 
Maitre Henri, with one of his attendants, advancing 
at full speed a little further to the right. This was 
enough to make them desist their opposition to the 
others, and turn to close the path on that side, while 
the three followers of Charles of Montsoreau, taking 
advantage of the space thus left, wheeled upon the 
men on the left side of the cross, and drove them 
back, trampling upon their fallen companion. 

ee nobleman, as soon as he saw the suc- 
cess 


this mgneuvre, drew in his rein for a me- 
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HENRY OF GUISE. 








ment, in order to suffer it to be fully executed, and 
the reiters to be driven back into the road up which 
they had come. 


aes ae ——— 
| down to his saddle-bow. 
| that his opponent desired; his horse was turned like | 
On the other hand, they, finding | lightning, and before the man could raise himself, he | 


: The opportunity was all 


. wn . | . . . 
themselves decidedly overmatched, suifered this to| received a severe wound in the back of the neck, 
be accomplished with ease, and made the best of | which made heaven and earth, and the whole scene 


their way back towards the larger body of their com- 
rades, who were now coming down at full speed to 
their support. 

The moment that Charles of Montsorcau saw this 
accomplished, he turned his head once more to 
Maitre Henri, exclaiming, ‘On, on, wit! all speed! 
I will ensure you at least ten minutes ;” and then, 
without waiting for any answer, he brought the 
greater part of his men into the road down which 
the chief body of the reiters was advancing, and pre- 
pared, as best he might, to stand the coming shock, 
which was certain to be tremendous. 


around, swim dizzily before his eyes. 
The other reiter on the left, however, was upon 
the successful swordsman in a moment’ By this 


movement brought the muzzle within a foot of Maitre 
Henri’s bosom. 


more, might have changed the destiny of many thou- 
sands of human beings; but, at the very moment 


trivger, a strong, well-aimed, unhesitating blow from 





the hand of the page, drove the dagger with which 


In the mean while, Maitre Henri, with Gondrin} he was armed under the very arm which held the 


on one side, and the boy on the other, had advanced | pistol, between it and his corslet. 


So strong, so de- 


at full speed towards the three reiters on the right | termined was that blow, that the weapon entered to 


of the cross. One of the stranger’s own attend- 
ants followed only a step behind; but, as they came 
up, a fierce-looking, powerful man from among their 
opponents aimed his petronel right at the head of 
Maitre Henri, exclaiming, “1 know thee! | know 
thee!’ and was in the very act of firing, when the 
page, making his horse spring forward, endeavoured 
to grasp the muzzle of the piece. 

He did not succeed entirely, but was enabled to 
turn the weapon in some degree, so that the ball 





passed through the tall Spanish hat of Maitre Henri; | 
and being fired from the higher ground on which the 
cross stood, .utered the head of the attendant, who | 
was coming up behind, and killed him on the spot. 
The contest at that point was thus rendered a very 
unequal one, there being but two men, and one of 
those nearly unarmed, with a boy of fourteen or fif- 
teen, opposed to three strong and well-armed men. 
As all knew, however, that the party headed by 
Charles of Montsoreau could maintain the road but a 
very short time against the force coming down upon 
him, the gain or loss of a minute was every thing to 
those who were struggling on the right of the cross. 
The long, heavy sword usually borne by the reiter 
was but feebly opposed by the light weapon of Mai- 
tre Henri; but that light weapon was used with a 
degree of skill, coolness, and presence of mind which 
made up for disparity; and, with the page still close 
to his side, he was driving back his immediate op- 
ponent, warding off every sweep of his heavy blade, 
pressing him so hard whenever he paused for a mo- 
ment as to prevent him from snatching one of the 
pistols from his saddle-bow, and gradually urging 
his own charger onward, till he had nearly cleared 
the road before him, when one of the other two rei- 
ters—who had hitherto attached themselves to Gon- 
drin, as the only completely equipped man-at-arms 
of the opposite party—turned suddenly upon Maitre 
Henri, and assailed him on the right, while the latter | 
rapidly recovered his ground upon the left. 
Never, however, did skill, strength, and presence 
of mind do so much for one individual as they did 
for the man in gray. For a moment or two he ap-| 
lied himself solely to the defensive, wheeling his 
fem from the one to the other, as they attacked him 
with the most extraordinary rapidity and skill; now 
parrying one blow, now partrying another, and still 
watching for an opportunity of resuming the offen- 
sive. At length the reiter who was assailing him 
on his right, seeing that their other companion had 
by this time been well nigh mastered by Gondrin, 
determined to end all by killing the horse of the man 
opposed to him; and, with the bridle in his teeth, 
and his sword in both hands, aimed a tremendous 
blow at the poor animal’s head; but Maitre Henri 
instantly divining his intention, tumed the spur 
sharply into the horse’s side, and reined him to the 
left at the same time. 
The noble animal, practised for years to compre- 





stantly took a demivolte, as it was called, to the left 
with a sharp spring. The reiter’s sword descended 
with tremendous force; but the object at which he 
aimed was just beyond his reach, and the weight of 
the sword, with the impetus he had given the blow, 
nearly threw him from the saddle, making him bend 





the very haft, and there remained, fixed between the 
corslet and the brassard, so that the boy could not 
withdraw it. 

But that mattered not; the weapon had cut through 
many a vital part in its passage; the sick faintness 
of death came upon the man’s heart and brain; the 
pistol and the reins dropped from his hands; and, 
after a reeling attempt to keep the saddle, he fell 
headlong to the ground. 

One glance of the eye had shown Maitre Henri all 
that took place; and, without uttering a word, he 
continued the fight with his other antagonist, taking 
advantage of the wound he had given him, and press- 
ing him so hard, that at length the horse, reined back 


| the passage of the enemy, and had beheld, to 


| 


time his pistol was in his hand, and a very slight | 


That advantage, retained for one single second | 


that he was sure of his aim, and about to draw the | 





upon the slippery ground of the forest road, reared, | 


and fell over with his rider, crushing him under its 
weight. 

By this time, though the space that had elapsed 
was very short, Gondrin had so far got the better of | 
his antagonist, that the man’s steel cap had fallen | 
off under the repeated blows of the huntsman, and a | 
deep bleeding wound in his forehead showed that the 
protection of the casque was not a little wanting. | 
the sight of one of his companions dead upon the | 
ground, and of the horse falling over with the other, | 
did not give him any great encouragement to pursue | 
the strife: and he was making the best of his way, 
closely pursued by Gondrin, towards the branch of 
the road which led up to the right, when the voice 
of Maitre Henri attracted the huntsman’s ear, ex- 
claiming, ‘Leave him, leave him! Let us make 
our way onward with all speed, now that the road 
is clear.” 

Gondrin certainly asked himself, “Is it fair and 
right to leave my noble master thus?” But the 
orders of that master had been distinct, and he obey- 
ed at all risks, following Maitre Henri, who gal- 
loped on with a degree of speed which, to the eyes 
of the huntsman, seemed somewhat unseemly. At | 
the distance of about a mile and a half, however, the 
road took a turn to the left, and in a moment a large 
body of horse was before the eyes of the fugitives, 
advancing at a somewhat quick pace towards the 
scene where the late contest had taken place. On 
the left breast of each corslet appeared a double | 
cross; and, without drawing his rein for a moment, 
Maitre Henri galloped up towards them, while a loud 
shout of “The duke! the duke!’ burst from the 
ranks of the soldiery. 

Few, however, were the words which the man in 
gray spoke. He wheeled his horse at their head : 
bade Gondrin and the page get into the rear, adding, 
“You have had fighting enough for to-day, my 
friqnds ;”’ and in a moment the whole body was put 
to full speed, and advancing towards the cross in the 
heart of the wood. 

They came up but in time, however; for Charles 
of Montsoreau, though contending pertinaciously for 
every inch of ground, from a knowledge of how 
needful was each moment to his companion, had 
been driven back by superior numbers into the other 
road; and, though still keeping his face to the ene- 
my, and closing the path against them, was losing 
ground rapidly. 

In the first shock with the reiters, he had turned 
his head to ascertain that there was no space left for 





his 
surprise, that two or three of Maitre Henri’s servants 
had remained with him instead of following their 
master. In answer to an exclamation expressive of 
his surprise, however, one of the men inerely replied, 
‘It was his order;’’ and the fierceness of the strug 
gle that ensued left no room for further inquiry. 

The number of reiters amounted to at least fifty 
men; and, had the space heen open, the young ca- 
valier must have been overpows red In a moment. 
But the arrival, nay, the very sight, of the strong 
hody that now came down to his assistance, chanyed 
in a moment the aspect of the whole scene. 

Ata single word from the lips of Maitre Henri, 
the lances of the three first lines of his horsemen 
were leveled in an instant; the reiters halted in mid 
career; and Charles of Montsoreau, at once compre- 
hending what had occurred, opened the way, as far 
as possible, by drawing his wounded and weary fol- 
lowers out of the road, and plunging their horses, 
where they could, in among the trees. ‘lhe reiters 
wavered for a moment, as if hesitating whether to re- 
treat at once, or endeavour to make a stand; but so 
sudden and unexpected was the appearance of the 
adverse horse, that nothing had been prepared for 
retreat; and the commander found himself forced to 
maintain his ground fora time, till the ranks that 
followed could be wheeled and withdrawn. 

In the mean time, with loud eries of “ Lorraine! 
Lorraine!”’* ** A Guise! a Guise!” the adverse ca- 

valry came down; but the German horse could not 
stand for a moment before the long lances of the 
men-at-arms, and in a few minutes all was confusion, 
flight, and pursuit. 

As soon as the cavalry of Lorraine had passed by, 
Charles of Montsoreau drew his men out again from 
the wood, and, perfectly secure from any further an- 
noyance, began to count his loss, and to examine 
into the state of the wounded men who hz conti- 
nued to fight on by his side. He himself was bleed- 
ing from a sharp wound in the head, received from 
so strong a blow of one of the reiter’s heavy swords, 
that not even his steel cap had been able to protect 
him. He had another wound, also, from a pistol ball 
in the left arm: but it was very slight, and had not 
prevented him from managing his horse with ease. 
Almost every man about him was more or less 
wounded, and some severely, but only two had been 
left on the ground from which he had been driven; 
and he hastened on after the two parties still en- 
gaged in conflict, to see for those who were thus 
missing. 

Luckily, the reiters, in their retreat, had followed 
the straight road behind them, instead of taking that 
by which they came; otherwise the whole force of 
charging cavalry must have passed over the young 
count’s two followers. One of them was still living, 
and afterward recovered, though he was at the time 
so severely wounded in the leg that he could not 
move from the spot where he lay. The other was 
quite dead, a pistol ball having passed through his 
head. 

The road through the wood was now, fora minute 
or two, turned into an hospital; and all that was 
possible was done to stanch the bleeding of the 
wounds which had been received, and to put the 
men ina state to pursue their onward journey to- 
wards Rheims. Nor were the wounded reiters them- 
selves neglected; for Cinaries of Montsoreau was not 
one to forget, as soon as the eagerness of the actual 
strife was over, that his adversaries were his fellow- 
men. 

This had been scarcely completed, and the young 
count once more on horseback again, when the sound 
of distant trumpets ringing merrily through the wood 
gave notice that the horsemen of Lorraine were on 
their return; and in a few minutes after a group of 
some six or seven cavaliers, with Maitre Henri at 
their head, appeared coming up the road, followed 
at the distance of a couple of hundred yards by the 
body of cavalry he had met with so opportunely. All 
was laughter and merriment among the little group of 


* The Duke of Guise was at this time employing 
several bodies of troops levied in Lorraine against the 
princes of Sedan. 
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22 
officers; and, though Maitre Henri himself was not 
loud in his mirth, he came on smiling at the jests 
and gibes of the others, sometimes answering them 
in the same strain, though with a manner somewhat 





chastened and stately. 

At the distance of about twenty or five-and-twenty 
yards from the young count, he held up his hand to 
the troops that followed, pronouncing the word 
Halt!’ Then riding up with his group of officers, 
he grasped Charles of Montsoreau warily by the 
hand, and, turning to those who followed, said,— 
«« Noble lords, to this gallant gentleman, to his cou- 
rage, skill, determination, and good faith, 1 owe life 
or liberty. You are witnesses that, in the fullest 
manner, L acknowledge the debt, and that in no man- 
ner will I fail to pay it when he chooses to call upon 
me. 
« Your highness is too generous in your considera- 
tion of the service,” replied Charles of Montsoreau. 
«TI came from a distant part of France to seek you, 
in order to offer you my poor services—perhaps some- 
what tardily—in your efforts to chase from the soil 
of our native country bands of foreign adventurers, 
who have no business to meddle with our intestine 
quarrels. I found you likely to be surprised by ac- 
cident by one of those band¢; and what could I do 
less than assist you to the utmost of my power?” 

‘Our views of the extent of the service,”’ replied 
the Duke of Guise, with the bright smile of his 
house playing on his lip, ‘* must be somewhat differ- 
ent, 1 fear, my young friend. But, now that we 
have met, we will not part speedily. You must be 
my + and go on with me, first to Rheims, and 
issons, with all speed. There we will 
uture alliance; for the Count de Logéres 
ike of Guise shall treat together as crown 
nd nobody call it treason. I have,’’ he 
in a lower voice, but with a marked and 
nile, I have to ask you many questions 
» a fair child of our house, who has, ac- 
her letters and yours, received the same 
and defence at your hands which you 
lay afforded her uncle. Perhaps it may 
ecount that you came to seek me. Is it 
end?” 
is of the duke—those words which, under 
nstances, might have been the brightest 
irest to the heart of Charles of Montso- 
entered into his spirit like a sword. ‘The 
nile of his race upon the lip of the prince- 
alled up before the eye of fancy in a mo- 
rm of the beautiful and beloved being on 
itenance he had first seen it. All his ten- 
| his affection for her; all the deep, un- 
: attachment of his heart, were felt at the 
ore deeply, more powerfully than ever; 

same time, strong upon his mimd came 
esolution he had taken to yield his hopes 
3s, to cast away his chance, his most pro- 
ce, of the brightest joy that fancy could 
and to yield to the brother who had ill- 
1 all those advantages which he himself 
ssessed. 
od fled from his cheek to his heart, as if 
len it against the pains and against the 
3 of that moment; and the Duke of Guise, 

turn very pale, judged perhaps wrongly 
ngs, and again grasped him by the hand, 
“ear not, fear not, good friend. Come, let 
n our way. I may meet with tidings at 
hasten my progress onward.” 

‘sali 
CHAPTER XI. 

he two days that followed the events re- 
he last few pages, Charles of Montsoreau 
ly any opportunity of speaking with the 
tuise, without that multitude of listeners 
ich renders all conversation general, and 
insignificant. It is true, he dwelt in the 
idid hotel which served the Duke for his 
n the city of Rheims; that he dined with 
same table; that he was present on every 
hen he received the nobles who flocked 
d hin. But the continual press of business of 


ds, the constant coming and going of cou- 


riers from and to Paris and Nancy; the writing of 
letters that seemed innumerable, and the almost 
hourly consultations with different members of the 
clergy and officers of the army, seemed to occupy the 
whole private time of the Duke of Guise, and to 
leave him no space for either thought or repose. 

At length, on the third morning, when the young 
nobleman had breakfasted with the duke, in com- 
pany with the Duke of Nemours, the Baron d’Aus- 
sonville, the bailiff of St. Michael, and a number of 
other gentlemen, with two or three ladies of the 
good town of Rheims—who seemed not a little 
anxious to attract the attention of the duke-—Guise, 
on rising to proceed to other business, drew his 
young friend aside for a moment, and asked him 
some questions about the wounded men. The count 
replied that they all bade fair to recover; and after 
a few words more, spoken in the same tone, and evi- 
dently intended for the ears of those around, though 
apparently addressed to him in private, the duke 
dropped his voice nearly to a whisper, saying, * I 
have much to talk with you about. Sup with me 
alone to-night at nine o’clock, when I trust we shall 
have time to make all our arrangements.” 

Charles of Montsoreau did not miss the hour; but, 
descending from the apartments which had been as- 
signed to him, and which were immediately over 
those of the duke, he proceeded to the hall where he 
had usually found him, but in which he now met 
with no one but a solitary lute-player, a great favou- 
rite with the Duke of Guise. The musician was 
now seated with his instrument in his hand, with 
one of his feet raised upon the huge andirons of the 
fireplace, and his hands employed in striking from 
time to time a few low and listless sounds from the 
instrument that lay upon his knee. The man had 
thus been apparently left solitary for some time; for 
| no sooner did Charles of Montsoreau appear, than, 
seizing him by one of the buttons of his doublet, he 
hegan to tell him a long story, of not the most inte- 
resting kind, from which the young count would 
willingly have delivered himself. 

Perhaps the greatest art of human benevolence 
that ean be conceived is that of listening with a tole- 
rable appearance of satisfaction to a tiresome tale; 
and Charles of Montsoreau, whose heart was really 
xxind and gentle, and who had not yet learned in the 
great wise school of the world the lesson of treading 
upon the feelings of others, did his best to seem in- 
terested, till one of the duke’s servants entered the 
room, and after a glance around, retired without any 
farther announcement. A moment or two after, while 
the young nobleman was still in the sort of durance 
in which the lute-player held him, the servant again 
made his appearance, and, walking straight up to 
him, informed him that the duke wished to speak 
with him in his cabinet. 

‘‘ Show me the way,” said the young nobleman, 
detaching his button from the grasp of the musician; 
‘*show me the way, and I will come directly.” 

Oh, I will go with you, and show you the way,” 
exclaimed the lute-player: “I’ve no idea of staying 
here all by myself, as melancholy as a rat in a rat- 
trap.” 

‘‘ His highness particularly said,’ observed the 
servant, in a dry tone, ‘that he wished to converse 
with Monsieur de Logéres alone.”’ 

The lute-player looked confounded and mortified ; 
Lut Charles of Montsoreau, not a little pleased to be 
rid of his company, followed the attendant, and in a 
few moments was ushered into the duke’s cabinet. 
It was a small but somewhat lengthened octangular 
room, lined throughout with dark black oak, carved 
in the most exquisite manner. From the centre of 
the ceiling hung a silver chain, bearing a large*lamp 
of the same material, with eight burners. At the 
farther end of the room was the fireplace, and in the 
midst a small table, with two covers, and a number 
of dishes and cups of silver, some plain, some jewel- 
ed at the rim. 

The duke himself was standing at the farther side, 
with his back to the fire, reading a letter by the light 
of a small lamp, which shed its rays over his shoul- 
der; and certainly, as he stood there, now dressed 
in the magnificent costume of those days, partially 


letter raised in his hand, the light of the lamp stream- 
ing over his shoulder, but catching brightly upon his 
cheek and lip, and on the rich brown beard and mous- 
tache, with the deep carved oak behind him, and a 
certain sort of gloomy splendour round that part of 
the room, there probably never was any thing so 
graceful, so princely, so dignified as his whole ap- 
pearance. 

He folded up the letter as ‘soon as Charles of 
Montsoreau’s step sounded in the cabinet, and, ba- 
nishing a slight frown which had been upon his 
brow while reading, he advanced to the table with a 
smile, saying, ‘* Our viands are getting cold, Mon- 
sieur le Comte.” 

**] went into the usual hall,’ replied the young 
nobleman, ‘not knowing where to find your high- 
ness, and fearful of intruding upon you.” 

“TI should have told you, | should have told you, 
dear friend,” replied the duke: ‘when I wish to 
have an hour in private for conversation with any of 
my most confidential friends, I sup in my own eabi- 
net, which is the only place to which my werthy 
countrymen and acquaintances will grant the right 
of sanctuary. Now, Martinez,”’ he continued, speak- 
ing to the servant, ‘uncover the dishes, put us down 
some good wine, bring me ina naguet to hold our 
dirty platters, and then leave us.” 

The attendant did as he was commanded, removed 
the tops of the dishes, put several bottles of wine 
down by the side of the duke, and, after bringing in 
a sort of buffet on a small scale, semewhat like what 
we now call a dumb waiter, but which was then 
called by the name of xaquel, (though that word was 
only properly applied to the marker of a tennis-court, ) 
he retired, shutting the door closely behind him, 

“This is an hour of relief,’ said the duke, as soon 
as the man was gone; * for our business to-night, 
dear count, must of course be light and easy to us 
both; light to you, because you have nothing to do 
but to express your wishes and desires to Henry of 
Guise; and light to me, as nothing can be more joy- 
ful to my heart than to show my gratitude for the 
services that you have rendered me, and to express, 
in every manner in my power, my esteem and regard 
for yourself, and my admiration for your conduct.”’* 

**Oh, my lord,” replied Charles of Montsoreau, 
“TI thought you had forgotten by this time to use 
such high-flown expressions towards me.” 

* Call them not high-flown, good friend,” replied 
the duke: “ persons situated as I am, dealing with, 
and often obliged, of sheer necessity, to excite the 
worst passions cf our fellow-creatures, meet so rarely 
with frank, disinterested service, that, when it comes 
upon us in the sudden way that yours has come upon 
me, without claim, without expectation, without any 
previous notice, it strikes us as something both won- 
derful and beautiful; and we admire, as we would 
the visit of an angel, that which gives us a view of 
a fairer state of being than the one with which our 
daily thoughts are familiar. Besides, if I must own 
the truth, too, there was something in the frankness 
—some of my adulators would call it bluntness— 
with which you dealt with me in the little inn at 
Mareuil, evidently knowing me all the time, but still 
treating me as the comrade of an inn dining-room, 
which, as you may suppose, struck me not a little. 
But a truce to all fine speeches: let us begin our 
supper; and, after doing justice to what Maitre La- 
necque has set before us, we will discuss the matter 
farther at our ease.” 

eo the cookery of that day, as exemplified 
in a small but refined supper of the Duke of Guise, 
might well astonish, both from its materials and its 
combinations, any of the culinary artists of the pre- 
sent day, both the duke and his young friend found 
it excellent, and every thing was praised as it de- 
served. The wine, also, was of the finest kind that 
could be procured, and the duke was liberal of it; 





* Those who may be inclined to suppose such lan- 
guage inconsistent with the character of the proud, 
ambitious politician, which Guise is often represent- 
ed to have been, need but read any of his letters to 
Bassonpierre, or any other of his personal friends, to 
see with what open-hearted affection he dealt with 
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but Charles of Montsoreau was not on> to he tempt- 
ed by any vintage to drink more than was beneficial 
to him either corporeally or mentally; and though 
the Duke of Guise drank more than hisself, he 
pressed not the ruby juice of the wrape upon his 
young friend after he once saw that it might become 
disagreeable to him. 

Towards Charles of Montsoreau, indeed, he had 
none of those designs which lead wily politicians 
sometimes to press the wine-cup upor. a tyro. He 
might, it is true, be somewhat surprised at the easy 
and courtly grace with which a yeuny nobleman, 
educated almost entirely in the provinecs, met and 
mingled with the highest and most stately in the 
land ; and he might, consequently, be a little in- 
clined to see him oft his guard; but when he found 
that he was not disposed to take any more, he ab- 
stained from asking him, and pursued the subject of 


their former discourse, interrupted by varions little | 


remarks upon things of an ordinary character, touch- 
ing them, however, with grace and ease, which 


| 
raised them all, and made them harmonise with | the great motive of your coming hither was what you 


graver discourse. 


HENRY OF GUISE. 


but still, if you were to ask Maitre Lanecque to ana- 
lyse it—try it, good friend, you will find it an anti- 
dote against all the poisons and evils of the inn at 
Mareuil, and other such pestiferous places—but, as 
I was saying, if you were to ask Maitre Laneeque to 
analyse this simple salmi, you would find it com- 
posed of some hundreds of different things besides 
the woodcock, which is the basis of the whole. All 
these accessories are admirable in themselves, and 
contribute to make the woodcock better. And thus 
itis in life. Lvery human motive is a salmi, cooked 
by a skilful artist, for our own palates as well as 
those that observe them. There is one grand and 
} 





as the woodcock, but there are a thousand minor 
motives, incentives, and inducements, the condi- 
ments, the gravies, the truffles, the toast, which no- 
body ever thinks of counting, which pass, in fact, 
under cover of the woodeock, and which, neverthe- 
less, all tend to make the salmi, what itis. Now I 
have no doubt on earth, my dear young friend, that 


say; but were there not other motives joined there- 


«¢ Now, Monsieur de Logéres,”’ he said, as soon as with: feelings, designs, views, and purposes of your 


he had passed to his young friend the dish at his end 
of the table, with which they commenced the meal, | 


“tell me clearly and exactly what were your motives | 


and your views in coming hither from so far to seek 
me; for it would seem that you have been acting en- | 
tirely independently of your brother. Speak to me, | 
my good friend, without reserve of any kind, as to a | 
brother—as to a father, if you will—for I am old | 
enough, surely, both in years and experience, to | 
claim that title; though, indeed, it is not I who have | 
given you life, but you to whom I owe it.” | 
“Tt is scarcely either needful or possible, my 
lord,”’ replied the young count, “ for me to tell your 
highness more than I have already told. In the first 
place, I came to see my lands of Logéres, which, as 
you know, lie not above forty or fifty miles from this 
spot; along day’s journey. I have only seen them 
once since the death of my father. I have with- 
drawn but a small part of the revenues from the im- 
provements of the territory and the encouragement 
of the peasantry; and it is time that I should now 
see what is the state of the whole. At the same 
time, I thonght and believe that I had remained 
somewhat too long a spectator of the contentions 
which distract my native land. Now, my lord duke, 
I have to choose between three personages, the great 
leaders of the present day: Henry of Navarre, 
Henry of France, and Henry Duke of Guise. The | 
first seemed to me out of the question, though a gal- | 
lant and a noble prince; for, waging war, as al 
| 


does, for the advancement of heresy, 1t was not for 
me.to draw my sword in sucha cause. Between the 
other two there could surely be no question; for | 
though I may not think your highness alw’ ys right | 
in every thing that you have done, yet, as a gallant | 
and a knightly leader, as one whom a brave and | 
true-hearted man may follow, there is none whom I 
know that I could choose against yourself froi one | 
end of Europe to the other. In attaching myself to 
you, too, I trust and am sure that I do not ill serve | 
my king; and, to say but the truth, I would far | 
rather serve his majesty under another than come 
within the reach of his perfumes and cosmetics.” 
The Duke of Guise smiled , and, leaning his arm 
upon the table, gazed down for a moment or two in 
a meditative mood, not a little struck and surprised 
at the calm and reasoning, but bold and straight- 
forward frankness with which his young companion 
spoke. Perhaps, too, he traced back into the past 
the various motives and views with which the diffe- 
Tent distinguished men, who appeared as followers 
of the three leaders mentioned, had chosen their 
party, and he might find none among them all who 
were actuated by such feelings as the young man 
before him. He was silent for several moments, 


then; and the first thing that roused him was the 
young count adding to what he had said, * Indeed, 
my lord, this was my pure and simple motive.” 

“I doubt it not, Monsieur de Logéres,”’ replied 
the duke, drawing towards him another dish; “I 
doubt it not; and this is a pure and simple salmi, 
and apparently as good a one as ever was cooked ; 









own, all mingled together, to aid and strengthen | 
your original motive; in fact, to make up the salmi ?”’ 

Charles of Montsoreau knew and felt that there 
were; for he could not help remembering the real | 
cause of his quitting his brother’s dwelling in such 
haste, and the resolutions then taken, which were 
strong within him, to be generous, even to the | 
utmost extent of human generosity, towards one who | 
had been ungenerous to him. He now looked down | 
thoughtfully for a moment; but he was by nature far | 
too frank and open to conceal his thoughts from one 
who sought them in the way in which they were 
sought by the Duke of Guise. ‘ 

« My lord,” he said, “if your highness means to | 
ask whether there were or were not private feelings | 
which induced me at once to plunge into contentions | 
from which I had long withheld myself and com- 
bined with the general public motives which other- | 
wise called upon me so to do, I by no means deny | 
that there were such feelings; and had it not been | 
for them, though I certainly think I should have | 
joined your highness before many months were over, | 

| 


yet it might not have been so early or so opportunely 
as it has turned out.” 

The duke smiled frankly, and replied, * I thought 
so, Monsieur de Logéres. You are always candid 
and true, and you shall see at once, by my next 
question, why I ask you this so particularly. Tell 
me, has not a fair relation of mine, who has found a 
place of refuge in the castle of Montsoreau, has she not 
something todo with the motives that you speak of ?”’ | 

** She has, my lord,’’ replied Charles of Mont- 
soreau; ‘but not in the way which I see you 
imagine. 

The duke laughed. ‘ What!’’ he exclaimed, | 
‘‘ pretty Mistress Marie of Clairvaut has, I suppose, | 
been acting the prude with you, as usual, and gave | 
you warning, when it was too late, that she intended 
to plunge herself into a convent. Take heart of | 
grace, man, take heart of grace. Though she has 
ever yet shown herself, in these affairs of love, as 
cold as the top of the Vosges and as hard as the | 
nether millstone, yet she is always candid and true, 
poor girl ; and in two letters which have reached me | 
from her hand, the one sent by your own courier, | 
the other arriving to-day, she speaks of you and of 
your services towards her in terms that admit of no | 
mistake. I do not mean to say you know that you 
have won her heart, because her heart is not one | 
easily won; but I do most assuredly think that you 
may win it; and if you do, as far as Henry of Guise’s 
power goes, you may win her too.” 

There is nothing so terrible on earth as when 
some friendly hand approaches to our lips the cup of | 
joy, seeing not, knowing not that we must not, that | 
we dare not, that we cannot drink, when accidental 
words, perhaps most kindly spoken, present to the | 
eye of fancy, in colours more vivid than ever, the | 
pictures that were once painted by the hand of hope, | 


after every fair reality that they represented is done 
away, and nothing remains but the memory and the 


endurance. Terrible, indeed, was the temptation of 


apparent cause of action, which may be considered | 
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Charles of Montsoreau, and terrible the straggle in 
his bosom. Not the archfiend himself could exhort 
man to break high resolutions more powerfully than 
did the words spoken with the best intentions by the 
Duke of Guise. But among those words were a 
few, which, by recalling to the mind of the young 
nobleman most strongly the circumstances on which 
his determination was founded, wave him strength to 
endure. Had the duke said that he knew her heart 
was won, those few words would have put all his 
resolutions to an end; but he implied that her heart 
was not won, and it was upon that persuasion that 
all his purposes had been hitherto framed. 

The Duke of Guise saw him once more turn very 
pale, and was not a little puzzled to divine the cause. 
* Why do you not answer !’? he demanded, after 
pausing for a moment or two. In consideration of 

a vast service, | have spoken to youas I would to 
no other man under a prince’s dignity in Europe.” 

“And I am most grateful, my lord,’’ replied the 
count; ** but your highness has mistaken me. My 
pretensions to the hand of Mademoiselle de C} \irvaut 
are too small, too few to be thought of even by my- 
self. My brother, indeed, may have great preter sions. 
Your highness knows that his estates in the south 
are considerable ; that his race, though certainly not 
equal to that of the princely house of Guise, is as old 
and as pure as any in France; but he has a thousand 
high qualities that you do not know. He is brave, 
skilful, with far more experience than myself, faith- 
ful and true in his attachments, and even more zeal- 
ous and eager than I am in every thing he under- 
takes. Let any little services of mine, my lord, be 
attributed to him; let him also serve and attach him- 
self to your highness; and let the sum of the affec- 
tion and zeal of both in your cause induce you to 
look favourably upon his suit, even should he aspire 
to the hand of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut.”’ 

‘* By my faith,” exclaimed the Duke of Guise, 
pushing the glass of wine which he was just about 
to drink away from him, “ by my faith, this is the 
most extraordinary piece of business, I think, I ever 
heard of!” And he paused, thoughtfully gazing 
down upon the table. ‘* You area strange youth,” 
he continued, *¢*and there is something under this 
which { do not understand. But be you sure, 
Maitre Charles, that Maitre Henri will unriddle it. 
And now let me tell you something that you do not 
know yourself. I have this very morning received 
an epistle from your brother; an epistle which, 
though eloquent enough, well written, clear, and 
masterly, yet I love not altogether. He tells me 
that the passports for my niece, from Henri of Na- 
varre, have arrived ; but that he judges it best, see- 
ing the troubled state of the country, to escort her 
towards Soissons himself, with a sufficient band to 
protect her against any attack. He speaks of you, 
too, as ‘a brother of his,’ and gives as a reason for 
delaying a day or two ere he sets out, that you had 
taken with you on your journey some men from the 
castle, so that it is necessary for him to increase his 
numbers ere he departs.” ; 

** That was hardly generous of him,” said Charles 
of Montsoreau, calmly; * for I took no more than 
my own immediate retainers, except, indeed, the 
one man Gondrin, whom your highness knows, and 
who was born upon my own lands of Logéres. 

‘Oh, I know him well, indeed,” replied the duke, 
‘“‘and owe him much. We will have him and the 
page in before we part, that I may thank them. And 
so, Monsieur de Logéres, you will let me do nothing 
for you. 

‘‘Say not so, my lord,” replied the count; “I 
ask you much when I ask you for the honour and 
the pleasure of serving under you, and also express 
the hope that you will always treat me and consider 
me as now.” 

** Oh, such requests are easily granted,” said the 
duke: ** you shall command a company of my Al- 
banians, and be ever near my person; but still I 
shall consider that there is a debt to be paid, and 
shall reserve the payment thereof for a year; and 
if you name not your own boon by that time, I shall 
foree my gratitude upon you. ‘There is some mys 
tery in your conduct which at present I do notunde~ 
stand. But all earthly mysteries disappear, my 
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24 | 
good young friend. When they represented Time, 
they would have done well to puta torch in his hand 


as well as a sythe, for he throws light upon all 
I will write about the Albanian company 


things. 
this night.” 


** Your pardon, my lord,” replied Charles of Mont- 


soreau; * but I would fain serve you at the head of 


my own people. Give me but a month away from 
you, and [ will bring you a hundred steel-caps from 
Lowéres, mounted, armed, and trained as well as 
any cavaliers in France. All the tenantry are bred 
to arms there from their infancy, so that but a short 
space will suffice.” 

‘* You are resolved to make me still more your 
debtor,” said the duke; “and I will acknowledge 
that, at the present moinent, the assistance of every 
brave and true-hearted man in France is needful to 
Henry of Guise; for oh, my young friend, | have to 


deal with as wily a serpent as ever was hatched in | 


the Asiatic deserts. Were it but Henry of Navarre 
I had to deal with, the contest in this country would 
soon be settled, for as gallant a knight and as noble 
a gentleman is he as ever lived; frank, generous, 
and true; and with our lances in our hands and our 


helmets on our heads, we could decide the fate of 


France between us in an hour. But when I have to 
deal with one who, professing love and friendship, 
would poison the chalice, or arm the assassin’s hand 
against me; who, while he feigns to listen to my 
counsel, deals secretly with every enemy of his 
state and of his country; who betrays every secret 
that is intrusted to him as soon as he finds an inte- 
rest in so doing; and who only sinks from the 
activity of evil-doing into voluptous, effeminate, in- 
decent re pose; when I have to deal with sucha man 
as that, I say, the support of every true man in France 
is needful to me, to free my country from the evils 
that afflict her, never forgetting my duty to the crown. 

Go, my young friend, arm yeur vassals, bring to 
me every man that you can command, and you shall 
find Henry of Lorraine as deeply grateful to you for 
this new service as he is for that which is past. I 
will make no farther profession to you. What Ihave 
said already ought to be enough to convince you that, 
with me at least, neither the pride nor the ambition, 
of which they unjustly aceuse our race, can stand in 
the way of gratitude. Now, however, let us have 
in your man Gondrin and your little page. He 
speaks, it seems tome, with a foreign accent. Where 
did you get him ?”’ 

As he spoke, the duke rang a silver bell which 


stood by his side, and gave orders to the servant who | 


appeared to seek for the two attendants of the young 
count, and bring them before him. While he was 
absent, Charles of Montsoreau gave him a full ae- 
count of his accidental meeting with the boy Ignati, 


and of his redeeming him from the hands of the Ia- | 


lians. The tale seemed to interest the duke nota 
little; and, after musing for a moment, he said, 
* You see, my young friend, how kindness and ser- 
i ! render men greedy. J would to Heaven 
uld give me these two, who have gone 

ough such a moment of peril. I feel as 

vere destined again to do me some great 


m, my lord, with all my heart,” replied 
Montsoreau ; ** not that 1 put any great 
h presentiments; but, as I redeemed the 
ese men only for his own good, far be it 
stay him in any way from advancement. 
ess remembers, however, that he is not 
therefore, can scarcely be your page.” 
set our font upon such things now,”’ re- 
ke; ‘the service of the Guise shall make 

But here they are. Come hither, good 
added, as the boy and Condrin entered ; 
‘k in your face: it seems to me as if I 
u somewhere before. Your look pleases 
smory seems to bring it back with plea- 
‘re have | beheld you?” 

looked up in the duke’s face, with his 
tly heightened, but his manner calm and 
ed. ‘You have seen me, my lord,” he 
re good town of Nancy, in the palace of 
uke of Lorraine, upon the night of a high 
ere many a gallant lord and many a bright 
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| lady sat around you; and a poor Italian boy was 
| brought in to dance and sing before the hich table 

at which you feasted. The princes and the nobles 
| round, the beautiful women and the politic matrons, 
| poured their money into the cap which my hard task- 

master handed round; but the Duke of Guise alone 

called up poor Ignati to his side, laid his hand upon 
| his head, thanked him for his music, and gave him 
| a broad piece of gold for himself.” 

‘*T remember,” said the duke, thoughtfully, “1 
remember. Well, boy, by that kind word and that 
| broad piece, it seems I have purchased service that 
never was bought at so light a rate. My good Lord 
of Logéres, when the pistol of a reiter was within a 
foot of my breast, his finger on the trigger, and my 
life apparently at his mercy, with nothing but a gray 
doublet between me and destruction, this boy proved 
better to me than a breastplate of Milan steel; and, 
by driving his dagger into the heart of my adversary, 
| saved the life of Henry of Guise for whatever period 
| God in his grace may grant it farther. Will you 
give me this youth, nry lord, to be my page ?” 
| I'he young count bowed his head in token of as- 
| sent, and the duke went on. ‘* What say you, boy? 
| would you willingly serve me?” 


The boy paused and looked down, while the tears 
rose in his eyes. Then turning his look to Charles 
of Montsoreau, he said, ‘* He has been very kind to 

me.”’ 
| ** Come, come, Ignati,’”’ said the young count, “I 
| will not have your heart spoil your fortunes, my gocd 
| youth. I took you for your own service, not for 
| mine; and though I like you well, and would will- 
| ingly have you with me, yet this is a noble offer, and 
| must not be refused.” : 
| ‘The boy then knelt down and kissed the Duke of 
| Guise’s hand, saying, “I am your highness’ servant.” 
| So shalt thou be, Ignati,’”’ replied the duke, with 
| one of the bright smiles of the Guise. * But I will 
| tell thee what thou shalt do. Thou shalt go with 
| this young lord to his lands of Logéres, and be my 
spy upon all his actions and his thoughts. Then, if 
thou findest out that thing on all the earth which he 
most wishes and desires to possess, and bringest me 
tidings thereof, thou shalt come to be of my house- 
hold; and as I trust that he will be ever near me, 
| thou mayst find many a way of serving him also. 
| Now, good soldier,’ he continued, turning to Gon- 
drin, ‘you, too, have aided me well in a moment of 
| great need: what recompense shall the Duke of 
| Guise offer you? Will you take service with him, 
| and he will eare for your fortunes ?” 
| 7 thank you, my lord,” replied Gondrin, bluntly; 
“but on this young gentleman’s lands was | bern, 
| his race have I served, his forest sports have I tend- 
| ed through. all my life, and I think I will not leave 
| him now, unless he dismount me out of his troop; 
and then, pardie! I think I shall fellow him on foot. 
| What I did for your highness was done by his or- 
ders. I knew you but as Maitre Henri, with a gray 
| doublet and a cock’s feather, so that I deserve neither 
thanks nor recompense, though I will gladly serve 
| your highness under him, if God and the good count 
so will it.” 

‘‘ Would that there were many such as thou art,”’ 
said the Duke of Guise, thoughtfully. ‘There are 
few who will not quit old kindness for new prefer- 
ment. Here, my friend, take you that ring, in me- 
mory of Henry of Guise. It is a diamond, for which 
the goldsmiths will give five hundred crowns; but, 
should you ever want money, he who now gives 
it will gladly give a thousand crowns for it back 
again.” 


—_—— 
CHAPTER XII. 


The rock which it meets with in its course turns 
the impetuous river from the way it was pursuing, 
even when it comes down in all the fury of the 
mountain torrent. The slight slope of a green hill, 
the rise of a grassy bank at an after-period, bends the 
calm stream hither and thither through the plains, 
offering the most beautiful image of the effect of 
circumstances on the ¢ourse of human life. Some 
streams also become coloured by the earth they pass 
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into theirs. But there are a few—and they are al- 
ways the mightiest and most profound—which retain 
their origina hue and character, receive the tribute 
of other streams, pass over rocks and mountains, and 
through the midst of deep lakes, without the Rhone 
losing its glossy blue in the bosom of Lake Leman, 
or the Rhine mingling its clear stream with the wa- 
ters of Constance or the current of the Maine. 

The firm and powerful mind may be affected in its 
operations by circumstances, but not in its nature, 
and the depth of original character remain unchanged 
from the beginning to the end of life. Even strong 
feelings, in such hearts, like objects cast upon a 
grand and rapid river, are borne along with the cur- 
rent through all scenes and circumstances, till, with 
the waters themselves, they plunge into the ccean 
of eternity. 

Neither by nature nor by the period of his life was 
Charles of Montsoreau likely to retain and nourish 
long any light feelings of disappointment; but such 
was not the case with deep sorrows or with strong 
affections. His heart was of that firm and tenacicus 
kind, that it lost not readily any thing once strengly 
impressed upon it. The love of Marie de Clairvaut 
was one of those things never to be forgotten; the 
sorrows by which that love had been followed were 
never to be obliterated from his mind. 

In the gay scenes of the sort of second court which 
the Duke of Guise held for some days in the city of 
Rheims, Charles of Montsoreau mingled without any 
apparent grief weighing upon his mind, or any dark 
and gloomy memory seeming to oppress his spirit. 
He smiled with those who smiled; he admired all 
that was fine, and bright, and beautiful; and if he 
felt for a moment coming over him the deep melan- 
choly with which he quitted his own home, and 
which had now concentrated itself in his heart, he 
struggled against it, and banished the outward ap- 
pearance of it speedily, deriving only from those 
deeper feelings which lay concealed within, that de- 
gree of indifference towards the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of youth, which is seldom obtained but by ex- 
perience. He forgot not Marie de Clairvaut, however; 
he forgot not the painful task which he had imposed 
upon himself; but he gladly occupied his immediate 
thoughts with the cbjects around him, and remained 
for some days well pleased himself, and not unnoted 
by others for his calm and graceful demeanour among 
all the proud nobles who now surrounded the princely 
Guise. 

At length, however, all his attendants but two, 
whose wounds promised a tedious convalescence, 
were sufficiently recovered to enable him to pursue 
his journey to Logéres; and he set out, with his 
train increased by six or seven veteran soldiers, 
whom the duke spared to him, for the purpose of 
completing, as rapidly as possible, the discipline 
and training of nis own retainers. As the distance 
was not far, and the Duke of Guise had given him 
more than one hint that no time was to be lost, he 
resolved to accomplish the march in one day; and, 
setting off early in the morning, approached Logéres 
towards sunset upon a short spring day. 

It was a wild and wooded country, on the borders of 
the ancient Ardennes, with the scene continually vary- 
ing in minor points, but never changing the cha- 
racter of rough, solitary nature, which that part of 
France, and, indeed, many other parts, at that time 
displayed. Here the ground was rocky and moun- 
tainous, shooting up into tall hills covered with old 
woods; there, smooth and even, with the feet of the 
primeval oaks carpeted with green turf. Then again 
came deep dells, and banks, and ravines, and din- 
gles, so thick that the boar could scarcely foree his 
way through the bushes; and then the trees fell 
back, and left the wild stream wandering through 
green meadows, or sporting among the masses of 
stone. If a village appeared, it was perched high 
up above the road, as if afraid of the passing stran- 
gers ; if a cottage, it was nested in the brown wood, 
and scarcely to be distinguished from the surround- 
ing banks. The air was now as warm as May, and 
all the sweet things that haunt the first dream of 
summer had come forth; the birds were tuning their 
earliest songs; the flowers were gathering rown? th 
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_ HENRY OF GUISE, 





Se a : ; Sa 
making an effort, though but faint, to cast away the 
brown cloak of winter, and put on the green gar- 
menture of the spring. 

The evening sunshine was clear and smiling. 
Pouring from under a light cloud, which covered a 
part of the sky, it streamed in among the bolls and 
branches of the trees; it gilded the green turf, and 
danced upon the yellow banks: and what between 
the wild music of the blackbird, and the thrush, and 
the woodlark, the flowers upon the ground, the balm- 
iness of the air, the spring sunshine, and the peace- 
ful scene, Charles of Montsoreau felt his sorrows 
softened ; and, though not less deeply melancholy 
than before, yet owned the influence of that season, 
which is so near akin to youth and hope, and rode 
on with a vague but sweet fecling that brighter hours 
might come. 

He had spent many a happy youthful day at 
Logéres ; and though he had forgotten much, so that 
the charm of novelty was not altogether wanting, he 
remembered enough to make his heart beat with the 
thrill of memory, while many an object, once faimi- 
liar to his eye, rose up as if to greet him on his re- 
turn. At length the road, passing straight over a 
ridge of rising ground, showed him his own little 
village, in the sweet valley below, with the chateau 
rising on a tall hill that started up from the side of 
the little town, unconnected with any of the other 
heights around. ‘The clouds that were in the zenith 
at that moment were pouring forth a light shower of 
spring rain; the sun was shining bright near the 
edge of the horizon, catching on the weathercocks, 
and turrets, and windows of the chateau; while 
spanning over the castle and the village, and waver- 
ing on the face of the light gray cloud above, was 
seen the radiant bow of heaven, the pledge of bright- 
ness for days to come. 

The young count, as he paused for a moment to 
gaze, could hear gay distant voices, borne on the 
wind, rising up from the village in the valley. It 
was acheerful sound; but, more than any thing else, 
it recalled the former times, and wove between them 
and the present a tissue of associations both sweet 
and melancholy. He thought of the gallant father, 
by whose knee he had played in those very scenes 
in other days; he thought of the mother, whose in- 
heritance those lands had been; he thought of the 
mutual love and harmony that had subsisted between 
them all, and how death had taken two, and how 
disunion had arisen between the two that remained. 
He thought of all this; and he thought of how, if 
tate had willed it otherwise, he might have led a 
happy bride to those glittering towers, have listened 
with her to the glad voice of the rejoicing peasantry, 
and have pointed to the sunshine that lit their dwell- 
ing, and the rainbow that waved across their sky, as 
auguries of hope, and happiness, and mutual love. 
He thought of all this, and how it was all in vain: 
and the tears filled his eyes as he rode on towards 
the dwelling before him. 

The two servants, whom he had sent on the day 
before, had spread the news, and given the probable 
hour of his coming; the street of the village was 
thronged with people in their holiday attire; the 
old gray cross and the rude stone fountain were 
decked with flowers; the light-hearted peasantry 
echoed his name with shouts when he appeared, and 
greetings and gratulations poured forth upon him: 
but the heart of the young Count of Logéres was 
sad. The face of nature reviving from the wintry 

cold, the voices of the birds, the eloquence of sun- 
shine and of flowers, had soothed, and calmed, and 
“inspirited his heart; but the rejoicings of fellow- 
beings like himself—he knew not why, and ke was 
angry to feel it—made him even more melancholy 
than before. 

The elders of the village, conscious of dignity, the 
count’s own intendant, and the seneschal of his lands, 
came forward to greet him and conduct him on his 
way, while Gondrin lingered behind, shaking hands 
with many an old friend, and inquiring after many 
an old acquaintance, vaunting the high deeds and 
noble qualities of his lord, and gladdening the hearts 
of the villagers with the promise of great doings at 
Logéres. 

Such was Charles of Montsoreau’s arrival cn his 





own estates ; but the aspect of the interior of his 
dwelling again recalled bitter feelings and manifold 
regrets. but we must pass over such things, and 
merely notice briefly what followed after his arrival. 
Immediate inquiry showed him a state of things 
which few lords who absent themselves lenge from 
their own lands can ever hope to find : 
his vassals, were in general contented and happy; 
no one had been pressed hard upon by his officers in 
his absence; no one brought forward any accusation 
of extortion or oppression; and though there were 
many who had their little petition to present, or their 
request to make for the future, there was none who 
found occasion to complain of the past. Atthe same 
time, he found that considerable sums and a consi- 
derable quantity of produce had accumulated for his 


own use; that there were large woods, the trees of 


which required to be thinned ; that the wool of many 
years yet remained to be sold; that some distant 
mines had poured unexpected weaith into his coflers: 
and that, in fact, great riches, which seemed sti!] 
greater to an inexperienced eye, were immediately 
at his command. 


The secret of all this was, that those left in autho- | 


rity behind him were all old, tried, and attached ser- 

vants of his mother’s house ; 
had that advantage at least, if it had no other, that it 
created an identity of interests between a lord and his 
servants, which nothing but blindness and folly could 
break through on either part. 

On speaking with the old seneschal in regard to 
the military capacity and disposition of the people, 
the old man smiled at the question if he could raise 
a hundred strong troopers within the ensuing month. 

‘The ringing, sir, of the old ban-cloque,”’ he said, 
*‘ which, thank God, I have heard but once in my 
day, would bring double the number of well-armed 
lads round your gate in an hour. They are only 
angry because, in all the feuds that have lately fallen 
out, I would never let them go to join either one 
party or another, if I could help it. Your own 
orders upon that head were strict; and I certainly 
thought it very wise, as long as they judge fit to 
leave us at peace here, to avoid all occasion of bring- 
ing fends upon ourselves. Some of the young men 
stole away, indeed, whether I would or not, and took 
service with the good Duke of Guise against the 
reiters. ‘They have almost all come back now; but 
the tales they bring of battles here and there, and 
driving the Germans out of France like sheep, are 
not likely to make those that remained more fend of 
home.” 

‘IT have no wish,” replied the count, * to drain 
the place of its peasantry, good seneschal. A hun- 
dred men will be enough for my purpose, and of 
those none but such as are willing. I would rather, 
of course, have those who have served already, it 
they are inclined to serve again under their own 
lord’s banner. And now let this be arranged with 
all speed, for I promised the Duke of Guise not to 
delay a day longer than necessary.” 

No delay or obstruction of any kind was met with 
by the young count in his proceedings. ‘Though 
neither ve ry populous nor very productive, except in 


and the feudal system | 
| and but increases them by contemplation. 


his tenantry, | 
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script, ‘if you cross the Aisne. My pre sence is re~ 
quired, w ith all speed, in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
1 have not fifty men with me; and, notwithstanding 
the defeat of Auneau, I he 
reiters has been seen in the neighbourhood of La 
Ferte sous Jouarre. If you can set off before night 
to-morrow, send me tidings that such is the case by 
the messenger who bears thie letter; but do not go 
farther than Montingy before you hear more. God 
have you in his good keeping. 
** Henry or Guise.” 

The consultation of Charles of Montsoreau with 
his seneschal was but short. He well knew that 
the field is the place to make wood soldiers, and that 
but little more preparation was needful. He there- 
fore caused his band to pass before the courier of the 
duke, and bade him tell that prince what he saw ; 
directing him to add, that he would, on the follow- 
ing day, make his first march towards La Ferté with 
fifty men; and that, in four days more, the rest 
would follow, if by any possibility their arms could 
be prepared by that time. With this message he 
mounted him afresh, and sent him back to Soissons. 

A night of bustle and preparation succeeded, which 
left little time for that indulgence of calm thought 
during which the heart broods over its own griefs, 
The first 
day’s march was performed without danger or dif- 
ficulty ; and, not a little to the satisfaction of Charles 
of Montsoreau, the soldiers whom he had raised, 
being bred among a rural population, demeaned 
themselves peaceably and orderly among the inha- 
bitants of the village where they halted for the night, 
so that no complaint was heard in the morning; and 
when they departed, many a villager was seen shak- 


|} ing hands with, and bidding God speed, the acquaint- 


=> 


ance of the evening before. 


| Strangers. 


On the second day’s march, which brought them 
to Grisolles, rumours and reports of the band of rei- 
ters which the Duke of Guise had mentioned began 
to reach their ears. The peasantry showed every 
sign of rejoicing on their appearance; and as they 
rode through the various villages, the young count’s 
horse was often surrounded by the peasantry, giving 
him this report or that, and expressing a hope th it 
he had come to deliver tiem from the marauding 
On the third day’s march nantes Vion- 
tiony, more accurate information was obtained con- 
cerning the real position and procee dings of the band 
of German adventurers, who were represented as 
lying farther down towards the Marne, in the woods 
and hamlets about La Gland and La Fern, intercept- 
ing the passengers on the roads between Chateau 
Thierry, Epernay, and La Ferté; the lower part of 
said to have attacked 
entreaties now 


which latter town they were 


and plundered. Manifold were the 


‘ addressed to Chark s of Montsoreau by the wealthy 


} 


wood and pasture, his territories were very extensive; 


and no sooner were his wishes known, than many 
more volunteers flocked in to serve beneath his ban- 
ner than he was willing to receive. With the old 
soldiers who accompanied him, and the aid of sueh 
of his peasantry as had served before, whatever was 
wanting to the discipline of the rest was soon 
accomplished. The providing them with arms and 
horses occupied a somewhat longer time ; but every- 
thing was in active pre paration, when, at the expira- 
tion of about a fortnight, a courier from the Duke of 
Guise arrived at Logéres, bearing a letter dated from 
Soissons, and addressed to the young count. 

“J fear,” the letter said, “that this will not find 
you in such a state of preparation a3 to enable you 
to join me at once, at the little town of Gonnesse, 
with all the men you promised. If you could, how- 


| farmers and proprietors of that rich tract of country, 


aovainst the marauders and drive them 
But he adhered firmly to his re- 
th luke’ ; and, after 


( - ying the aukes orde Ys 


to vo at once 
across the a e. 
solution ¢ 
halting for some hours to refresh his herses and men 
at Gandelu, he again began his march towards three 
o’clock in t!:o evening, expecting’ to arrive at Mon- 
tigny before nightfall. 


On the whole of the road he had received no 
greater service from any one than from the boy lonati, 
| whose light weight and arms did not fatigue his 
horse so much as those of the other horsemen, and 
who was censtantly riding hither and thither through 
the country, ol taining intelligence, and bringing it 


ever, advance at once towards that place, with what- | 


ever men you can command at the moment, you 


learding him, when, as they were passin 


rapidly to the young eount. He had left the little 
of Gandelu about a quarter of an hour before 
ind was not seen again for 


village 
the rest of the tro 
nearly an hour and <¢ 
, 1 my : 

its march. ‘The cou } 
onee, and had become somewhat 
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alter it had recommenced 
id asked for him more than 
ipprehensive re- 





yx through 
the wood of Ampon, his anxiety regarding the boy 
aring a discharge of fire- 


was not diminished by ne 
advance. 


} 


distance, but apparently in 


arms at some | 
He was relieved on Icnati’s account, however, in a 
|moment after, by seeing him come at full speed 


might render the greatest of services to Henry of 


Guise. 
“It would be as well,” he continued, in a post- 


' 
t 

arent excitement and alarm. 

! quick, my lord!” he cried; * down in 


the meadow there, the Schwartz reiters have attacked 
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& Quick 


ar that a strong band of 
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a gallant little band just crossing a small stream, 
and are driving them back towards the Marne. I 
saw some ladies in a carriage, too; and they must 
have fallen by this time into the hands of the enemy.” 


No farther inducement was wanting to Charles of 


Mortsoreau. Giving orders to quicken his men’s 
pacc, he himself advanced at still greater speed, till 
he :eached the point where the road issued forth 
from the wood upon the meadow, where he had at 
nce before him, at the distance of scarcely three 
iur dred yards, the whole scene which the boy had 
deseribed, though it was, of course, somewhat 
changed in aspect during the time which had since 


{ 
| 


| lay sed. 

On the bank of the small stream which, flowing 
threugh a slight hollow in the meadow, proceeded 
towards the Marne, was seen a party of some thirty 
or forty horsemen, the greater part of them well 
armed, making a gallant but ineffectual stand against 
a body of reiters nearly double their number, which 
cherged them on every side, and seemed likely to 
overpower them in a few minutes, 
which struck Charles of Montsoreau the most, was 
to see, in the very front of the party who opposed 


the reiters, a man dressed in a clerical habit, who 


seemed, with the utmost coolness, skill, and deter- | 


mination, to be directing the movements of those 
:ound him, for the purpose of extricating a heavy 


carriage which was embarrassed in the bed of the | 


rivulet. 

The forms of the reiters passing here and there 
«bseured the view of his person from time to time ; 
lut Charles of Montsoreau felt sure that his eyes 
could not deceive him, when they told him that 


That, however, | 
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|remarked, even while in the act of charging the 


|enemy, that the stream higher up grew deeper, and 
the banks more steep. 
back a little farther than he had at first intended, he 
| could deai with the Germans in separate bodies, and, 
| in all probability, rout them band by band. 
To do so, however, obliged him to leave his bro- 
ther’s party, the carriage, and those whom he knew 
| it contained, to struggle unassisted with the little 
| force which had been detached from the reiters as 
| well as they might, and for a moment he remained in 
|a state of suspense which almost lost him the ad- 
vantage. The hour, however, was late; the shades 
| of evening were beginning to fall: one look to the 
other side of the field showed him that the first at- 
|tack of the reiters on his brother’s party had been 
| repulsed, apparently with considerable loss, and he 
accordingly took his resolution, and gave orders to 
| retreat slowly up the stream, preparing his men, 
| however, to charge again the moment that he found 
it expedient so to do. 
The reiters, thinking him defeated and intimidated, 





pursued him fiercely, and those on the right bank of 


He now saw that, by falling 


French troopers, and not suffering his pace to be hur- 
ried, though he lost several men as he went. 

The sight, however, of a group of peasantry, 
watching the strife from a part of the road above, 
seemed to strike the reiters, who probably mistook 
them for a fresh band of soldiers, with panic and dis- 
may. Their leader lost all command over them ; 
and though he was seen in vain endeavouring to ral] 
them and keep them in their ranks, they fled down 
the road at full speed, pursued by Charles of Mont- 
soreau and his band for some time, till the coming 
on of night rendered it useless to protract the chase 
any farther. 

The young officer then caused the recall to be 
sounded, and turned his bridle rein towards the field 
where the skirmish had taken place, in order both to 
ascertain what was the amount of his own loss, and 
to give assistance to the wounded. He found a num- 
ber of peasants on the field; and though in all in- 
stances they were giving the tenderest care and et- 
tention to the wounded troopers of Logéres, there 
was too good reason to suspect that the knife of the 





| boor had been employed withont mercy to end the 


the stream galloped quickly on to cut him off from a | course of any of the wounded Germans who had 


retreat by the high road. But the others immediately 
in front of him were surprised, and somewhat asto- 
nished, to find, that, as soon as he perceived the stream 
was deep enough and the bank was high enough— 
if not to prevent the other body of reiters from cross- 
| ing, at all events to embarrass and delay them—the 
| order was given to the French troopers to charge, 
and the young count and his band came down upon 
them with a shock which scattered them before him 
in an instant. 


there, in the midst of the fight, was the form of his | 


old preceptor, the Abbe de Boisguerin. A moment 
after, he caught sight of his brother also, and pre- 
pared, without the loss of an instant, to extricate the 
whole party from their ps rilous situation. 

The numbers which he brought were hardly suf- 
ficient to make his band, even when united with 


that of his brother, equal numerically with that of | 


the reiters. But he knew that there was much in 
surprise ; and, though he did not exactly despise his 
enemy, yet he by no means looked upon each reiter 
as a match for one of his own men-at-arms. His 
troopers had followed him at all speed; and, the 
moment they came up, his orders were given, the 
lances levelled, the spurs struck into every horses’ 
sides, and down the gentle slope they went, aainst 
the flank of the enemy, with a speed and determina- 
roved for the moment quite irresistible. 
inder of the foreigners had scarcely time 
part of his torce to receive the charge of 
idversary, before the troops of Logeéres 
him, and, in a moment, he was driven 

ream for nearly fifty yards. 
narauders had one orealt advantage over 
Ops. 
en hand to hand, they were fully as much, 
, in their element when their ranks were 
1 when they were in a compact mass ; and 
Montsorean now found that the suecess of 
set by no means dispirited them; but that, 
numbers to ils own soldiery, they met 
3 man to man, and that a body was even 
to pursue the carriage, which by this 
en extricated ; while neither his brother 
be de DBoisguerin, embarrassed in pro- 
unarmed persons of their own party, 
needful to give him the slightest assist- 

contention with the reiters. 
hese circumstances, the only thing that 
o be left for him to do was to keep his 
» most perfect order, and fall gradually 
ring his brother’s band, and sending to 
s co-operation for their mutual benefit. 
, however, in the meantime, made every 
ustrate this purpose, which they at once 
id, by repeated charges, endeavoured to 
ine, and force him to tight after their own 
In pursuing this plan, however, they coin- 
oversight of making a part of their body 
tream in order to take him on the flank. © 
uickness of perception, which he generally 
n times of didiculty and danger, he had 


Accustomed to fight in small par- | 


He was now, in turn, superior to that party in 
| numbers; and knowing that not a moment was to 
be lost, he exerted every energy of mind and body. 
| With his own hand he struck the commander from 
| his horse, and, urging on his men with all speed, 
| drove a number of the scattered parties over the banks 
into the stream. Some escaped unhurt to the other 
| side, but in many instances the horses fell, and rolled 
over into the water with their riders; and, in the 
| meantime, terrible havoc was going on among those 
| who remained upon the bank. 
| ‘The pistols and musketoons of the German sol- 
diery had been discharged in the first contest with 
/his brother; but the troops of Logéres, charging 
| with the lance, had still their firearms loaded; and 
| seeing that the struggle with the sword might be 
| protracted till the other party came up, the young 
| commander shouted loudly to his men to use their 
firearms. His voice was heard even in the midst of 
the strife ; and now, mingled as the two parties were 
| with each other, the effect of the pistol was terrible. 
A number of the enemy were killed and thrown 
| from their horses on the spot; a number were wound- 
ed, and unable to continue the conflict; and the rest, 
| seized with panic, were flying amain, when the other 
band, seeing the error that had been committed, en- 
deavoured to repair it by crossing the stream and 
attacking Charles of Montsoreau in the rear. 

Though they succeeded in their first object, it was 

with difficulty and in disorder, some choosing ene 
| place, some, not liking to venture too far, seeking a 
| Safe passage; and heavily armed as were both horses 
and men, the task was certainly one of great danger. 
| In the midst of the strife which he was carrying on, 
the young count had not failed to watch eagerly, from 
time to time, the movements of the party on the other 
| bank. 

The body immediately opposed to him was by this 
time completely routed and in full flight; and, 
wheeling his men to encounter the other, he calmly 
brought them once more into good order, and led 

| them to the charge. 

| But the leader of the enemy in that part of the field 
seeing that he had come too late, and that his men 
were in no condition to protract the struggle with 

| success, was wise enough not to attempt to play out 

| a losing game. Giving orders for instant retreat, he 


| kept a firm face to his adversary till his men had re- 
| covered from the disorder of crossing the water, and 
| then marched firmly up the hill, facing round every 
'two or three minutes to receive the charge of the 


| 





fallen into their hands. Only two were found alive 

upon the field, and it is probable that they owed 

their lives to the return of Charles of Montsoreau. 
His own loss in persons actually killed was very 


| slight, but anumber were severely wounded ; and in 
| order to gain some assistance for these poor men, it 


was necessary, of course, to proceed to the nearest 
town. On inquiring what that was, the peasantry 
replied that none was nearer than La Ferté sous 
Jouarre, and thither the young count bent his steps 
as soon as some litters and carriages could be pro- 
cured to bear the wounded men. 


<a 


CHAPTER XIil. 


Night had fallen heavily over the world ere Charles 
of Montsoreau and his party approached the town of 
La Ferté: ‘but the moon was coming out heavily 
from behind the clouds, and cast a silvery radiance 
over all that part of the sky which lay behind the 
heights of Jouarre, throwing out a part of the towers 
and pinnacles of the old abbey in clear relief as they 
rose above the shoulder of the hill. 

But there were other lights in the prospect of a 
different hue, which not a little puzzled Charles of 
Montsoreau as he rode on at the head of his men. 
What seemed to be torches, by the red and heavy 
glare they gave, were seen moving about fitfully 
among the banks and vineyards on the heights, and, 
in a minute or two after, a horseman passed the 
young count at full speed. 

He turned suddenly from the path, however, and 
plunged his horse down the banks into the neigh- 
bouring meadow as soon as he saw the body of men- 
at-arms ; but though the young count judged it use- 
less to pursue him, the faint light that was in the 
sky was quite sufficient to enable him to judge that 
he belonged to a part of the marauding band which 
had been defeated in the morning. He concluded, 
naturally and rightiy, that he was one of those who 
had followed the party of his brother Gaspar, and 
had probably pursued it towards Jouarre. A moment 
or two after, the sound of coming horses again met 
his ear; and ordering some of his men to advance 
and cut off the way into the meadow, he halted the 
rest of the troop, and waited in listening expectation. 

At the end of a few minutes three more horsemen 
appeared, and dashed into the very midst of the am- 
bush that the young count had laid for them. 

** Halt, and surrender !”’ he cried, in a loud tone, 
ordering his men at the same time to close round 
them; and the reiters, for such indeed they were, 
finding escape impossible, yielded without resist- 
ance. From them Charles of Montsoreau found that 
his suspicions were true, and that they formed part 
of the band which had pursued his brother towards 
La Ferté. He could gain no farther information, 
however, from the men he had taken, except that the 
marquis had effected his retreat in safety, and that a 
large body of armed burghers, coming out from La 
Ferté, had forced the reiters to fly with all speed. 
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Having given the prisoners in charge to those who 
would not lose sight of them, Charles of Montsoreau 
resumed his march; and, as his band approached 
La Ferté, their trumpet sang cheerily out in the clear 
night, giving notice to the citizens of the arrival of a 
friendly party. 

The streets were now full of horses and people, 
the red light of the torches flashing upon the eager 
and excited countenances of those who had taken 
part in the affray; and, by the glare, Charles of 
Montsoreau easily distinguished the chief inn, with 
a number of horses held around the door, and a group 
of fifteen or sixteen persons gathered together round 
one, in whom he at once recognised his brother. 

Perhaps Charles of Montsoreau had not any cause 
to be more satisfied with that brother’s conduct 
during the eventful day which had just passed, than 
he had been with that which preceded his departure 
from Montsoreau. But fraternal affection was strong 
at his heart; and, halting his men in the market- 
place, he rode up with the page and two or three 
others to gratulate his brother, and ask how he fared 
after the perils he had undergone. He was sur- 
prised, however, as he came near, to see a heavy 
cloud lowering on the marquis’s brow, and his eyes 
rolling with an expression both fierce and anxious. 

“So, Charles of Montsoreau,” he exclaimed, in a 
loud, harsh tone, even before his brother could dis- 
mount, ‘so you have come to render an account of 
your conduct this day, I trust, and to explain away 
the treachery which is but too evident.” 

The young count heard him with surprise, as may 
be well supposed; but he saw that he was under the 
excitement of some strong passion, and, instantly 
dismounting from his horse, he walked up to his 
brother through the crowd, holding out his hand, and 
saying, ** Gaspar, you are under some mistake. How 
do you fare? You shall explain to me what is the 
matter within.” 

But the marquis put his hand angrily by, exclaim- 
ing, “I take no hand stained with such treachery, 
even though it be my brother’s. 1 care not who sees 
or who hears. I suppose, sir, you have brought the 
lady with you, whom you have contrived to rescue 
once more, by first leading her into danger, that you 
might then deliver her from it.” 

“* 1 can hardly suppose you sane, Gaspar de Mont- 
soreau,” replied his brother, at length. ‘ What 
danger have I led you or any one else into? though 
you say true when you say that I have delivered you, 
even when you thought fit to give me no assistance. 
But I ask again, What danger have I led you into, 
or any one else? What is it that you mean?” 

* Pshaw !”’ exclaimed his brother, turning away 
with a look of contempt, which was very hard to 
bear. ‘“ Ycu had better bring the lady into the house, 
sir, and let her take some repose; and, if she be not 
altogether blinded, I will take care to explain to her 
how all this day’s brilliant achievements have been 
brought about.” 

‘In the name of God, Gaspar of Montsoreau !” 
exclaimed his brother, at length, “what is it that 
you mean? What lady? Where is Mademoiselle 
de Clairvaut? What madness has seized upon you 
now ?” : 

Gaspar of Montsoreau took a step forward, till he 
almost touched his brother, and demanded in a voice 
that was loud, but that trembled with passion, * Did 
I not see your page—that very page who is holding 
your horse now—that very page, who was pointed 
out to me by one that knows him well, as your 
bought bondsman—did I not see him-—can you deny 
it ’—did I not see him with the reiters at the moment 
that they charged down the hill upon us? And then 
I saw him by your side five minutes after, when you 
came pretending to assist us.” 

«The man’s mad or drunk !”’ said the boy, aloud; 
but Charles of Montsoreau turned upon him sharply, 
exclaiming, “*Hush! Remember, sir, he is my 
brother !” 

“I am sorry that he is, sir,” replied the boy. 
«He might see me near the reiters, but he never saw 
me with them, for I had been watching them for half 
an hour, concealed behind a great mass of bushes, 
and not daring to stir for my very life till I saw them 
begin to ride down the hill, when I came out and 
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galloped as fast as I could to tell my noble Jord, and 
bring him up to attack them. Outuponit! Pretend- 
ing to help any one, when there is scarcely a man in 
the troop uswounded! Out upon it! Pretending to 
attack the reiters, when he has well righ cut them 
to pieces, and not left two men together of the whole 
band !”’ 


joyful news of the marauders being cut to pieces, a 
glad shout burst from the town’s people, who had 
gatheréd round, listening with no small surprise to 
the dispute betweea the two brothers. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Gaspar,” said Charles of 


| Montsoreau, ** govern your feelings fora few minutes. 
I am here on the service of the noble Duke of Guise, 


and set out from Logéres only three days ago. I had 
heard of the reiters by the way, and determined to 
fight them if I met them. The first moment that I 
saw or had any communication with them—on my 
honour and on my soul !—was that when I ordered 
my men to level their lances and charge them in the 
flank. You have nothing to do but either to look at 
the banks of the stream, where they lay by dozens, 
to speak to the prisoners I have brought in, or to 
take one glance into those litters and those carts that 
carry my own wounded, to show you that it was no 
feigned strife, as you have wildly fancied, that went 
on between us. And now, believing this, and feel- 
ing that you have done me wrong, tell me where is 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, for your words alarm 
and agitate me concerning her? Where is she, Gas- 
par? J say, where is she?” 

‘IT know not,” said the marquis, turning sullenly 





| away, “I know not, Charles. 
| the reiters, which happened nearly at nightfall, they 
drove us beyond the carriage, and I have seen no 
more of her. The abbe, however, was with her, 
and he has not come up either; two or three of the 
men, too, were there.” 

‘Bring up the prisoners, 
Montsoreau, with a degree of agony of mind that it 
is impossible to conceive. ‘These men can give us 
information, for we took them on the road just now. 
Bring up those prisoners.” 

With their arms tied and their heads uncovered, 
the three Germans, who had endeavoured, as was 


” 


selves look as fierce and terrible as possible, by suf- 
fering their hair and beards to grow in confused and 
tangled masses, were now brought before the young 
commander ; and, gazing sternly upon them, he said, 
“ You are here not as fair and open enemies, but as 
plunderers and marauders, after the generals who 
brought you here have retreated from the land, and 
entcred into a treaty with the king of this country. 


mercy, is by answering the questions I am going to 
ask you distinctly and truly; for if I catch the slight- 
est wavering or falsehood in your replies, I will have 
you shot one by one within the next five minutes, as 
a just punishment for the crimes that you have com- 
mitted.” 

His words seemed to make little or no impression 


death. They all seemed to understand him, how- 
ever, though it was with difficulty that they answer- 
ed him in his own language, mingling German with 
French, so as to render it nearly unintelligible. 

‘* We will tell you the truth, to be sure,” replied 
one of the men. ‘* What should we tell you a lie 
for? All that ought to be lied about you know al- 
ready; so we can do no harm by telling you the 
truth, and may do our own throats harm by telling 
you alie. Hundred thousand! Ask your questions, 
and you shall have truth.” 

It was in vain, however, that Charles of Montso- 


gard to what had become of Marie de Clairvaut, and 
those who were with her. It was evident that he 
knew nothing. He admitted that they had driven 
the party of the marquis beyond the carriage, and 
had passed it themselves in the eagerness of pur- 
suit; but the sudden appearance of the armed 
burghers of La Ferté had caused them, he said, to 
retreat in great haste and in separate parties. He 
and those who were with him had not taken the 





In the last charge of 


exclaimed Charles of 


Your only way, then, of obtaining any portion of 
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same road by which they came, and had seen no- 
thing of the carriage. 

This information, though so scanty, afforded Charles 
of Montsoreau a hope. * If the road,” he exclaimed, 


' eagerly, ‘¢on which these men were captured, is not 


The boy spoke loud and indignantly, and at the | 


| 


the same on which the carriage was left, it may still 
be there, and Mademoiselle de Clairvaut safe.” 

But his brother shook his head with an air of sul- 
len grief and despair. ‘* No!’ he said, “no, the 
carriage is not there! I have been out myself to seek 
it, and have passed the spot. Nota trace of it was 
to be seen, and I only returned when I heard your 
trumpets, believing that you were bringing in your 
prize in triumph.” 

‘You have learned, Gaspar,” said his brother, 
‘* 1 know not why or how, to do me sad injustice. 
However, it is the duty of both of us not to close an 
eye till we have discovered what has become of the 
young lady whom you undertook to conduct in safe- 
ty till she was under the protection of her relations.”’ 

‘I see not how it is your duty, Charles,” replied 
his brother, sharply. ‘1, as you say, undertook to 
conduct her, and therefore it is my duty; but you, 
it seems to me, have nothing to do with it.” 

** It is my duty, Gaspar,” replied his brother, ‘as 
a gentleman and as a man of honour, and it is also 
my duty as an attached friend of the Duke of Guise; 
so that I shall seek for her this very instant. Let 
us both to horse again; let us obtain guides who 
know the country well. You take one circuit, I will 


take another; and as there is now no farther fear of 


any attack from the reiters, we can suffer the greater 


part of our men to repose, and, meeting here in the 


customary with many of their bands, to make them- | 


morning, report to each other what we have done, 
and concert together what steps are farther to be 
taken. And oh, Gaspar,”’ he continued, * let us, I 
beseech you, let us act together in a brotherly spirit; 
do justice to my motives and intentions, for they 
have been all that is kind and brotherly towards 
yourself.” ’ 

‘* Doubtless,’’ said the Marquis of Montsoreau, 
with one of those bitter sneers which the determina- 
tion of persisting in wrong too often supplies to the 
uncandid and ungenerous: ‘doubtless your motives 
and intentions were good and brotherly, when, the 
first thing that yon did after learning from the Abbe 
de Boisguerin my feelings, wishes, and hopes, was 


| instantly to seek the Duke of Guise, for the purpose 


| 


reau questioned the man sternly and strictly in re- | 


of prepossessing him in your favour and against my 
suit.” ? 

‘Tn this, as in all else, you do me wrong, Gas- 
par,”’ replied his brother; **and so you will find it 
when you see the duke: but I cannot pause to ex- 
plain all this. We lose time, precious and invalua- 
ble. Gondrin, call out ten of our freshest and best 
mounted men. Let surgeons be obtained immedi- 
ately to dress the wounds of the hurt, and tell Alain 
and Mortier to provide for the comfort and refresh- 
ment of the rest, according to the orders I gave them 
as we came along. ‘Take this German with us, as 
a sure guide to show us the spot where the carriage 
was last seen. Jf I might advise you, Gaspar, you 
will go round under Jouarre, and stretch out until 
you reach Montreuil. The carriage cannot have 
passed the Marne except by this bridge, so that—” 

‘¢] shall follow my own plan, Charles of Montso- 
reau,”’ said the marquis, sullenly; ‘1 want not an 
instructer as well as a rival in my younger brother.” 
And thus saying, he turned away to give his own 
orders to some of those who surrounded him. 

In the mean time, his brother remounted his horse 
in haste; and, followed by Gondrin and the ten men 
who had been selected, he set out upon his search. 
That search, however, proved utterly vain. No 
tidings whatsoever of Marie de Clairvaut, or those 
who accompanied her, were to be obtained ; the pea- 
santry, in terror of the reiters, had kept all their cot- 


| tages closed and defended as best they ct uld; and 


with few, if any of them, Charles of Montsoreau 
could open a communication, as every door that they 
applied to was shut, and, in general, nothing but 
sullen silence was returned to his application for ad- 
mittance or information. In the few instances where 
the sound of ,his voice, speaking in the French 
tongue, obtained for him an answer, the reply was 
still the same, that they had kept all closed from fear 
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of the reiters, and had neither seen nor heard of any 
one passing since nightfall. 
With horses and men wearied and exhausted by 


their fruitless search, and with his own brow aching, 


and his heart sad and anxious, Charles of Montso- | 


reau returned towards daybreak to the town of La 
Ferté. His brother, he found, had arrived some time 
before him, and had retired to rest without waiting 
for his arrival. ‘The young noblman argued froin 
that fact, that though the marquis had not absolutely 
brought back the carriage with him to La Ferte, he 
must have obtained some satisfactory intelligence 
concerning it; and, unbuckling his arms, without, 
however, casting off the dress he wore beneath, he 
cast himself down to rest in the apartment which 
had been prepared for him. 

Though much fatigued, however, and with a mind 


and body both exhausted by all the events and anxie- | 
| of his brother’s horse, he said, ** This is not kind of 


ties of the day, sleep refused to visit his eyelids. 
His busy thoughts turned to every painful theme 
that memory could supply from the past, or despon- 
dency call up out of the future: and finding that it 
was in vain to seek repose at that moment, he ap- 
proached the deep casement, threw open the window, 
and gazed out into the market-square, which lay di- 
rectly beneath his apartments. 


The morning was advancing brightly; the spring | 
sunshine sparkling down the principal street, threugh | 


an opening in which the Marne was seen flowing 


gaily on, with the open country rising up behind. | 
se he little market-cross was surrounded by the carts 
ij and litters in which he had brought in the wounded 
: men, and some of the early townsmen were already 
a © seen walking hither and thither, while peasants and 
; countrywomen in gay dresses came in one by one, 
f now driving a hors« or an ass loaded with the pro- 


} arm. Mest of them paused to consider and to com- 
ment upon the array of vehicles round the cross, 
talking in a low voice, as if tearful of breaking the 
ss of the morning hour. The scene was calm, 
and soothing; and feeling tranquillised 


still ne 
and quict, 
after gazing at it for some minutes, the young count 
again turned to his couch, and woced the blessing 
of slumber not now in vain. 
and might have gone on for many hours, had he not 
been awakened about nine o’clock by the page Ig- 
nati pulling him by the arm. 

; Ionati?’’ he cried, starting 
u seem in haste, and agitated.”’ 

yrother is on horseback, and setting out 
y; ‘and he has learned tidings of the lady 


Is the matter, 


ss 





(j wur brother, and he 1 
“If he does not, Iwill. But quick, or 
away; run down at once, even as you 


of Montsoreau hastened towards the door, 
' he was in the but? coat which he wore 
; armour; and from the stairs heard sounds 
} ned all his movement There was the 
of horses, and the noise of many tongues 
t-yard; but, above all, the voice of his 
fering his men as if for instant departure. 
reached the feot of the staircase, which 

ie oreat court of th 
not deceived him, Gaspar de 
u was on horseback, with his men drawn 


ready to depart; and a cart, containing 
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t i] e wounded men, and all the baggage | 
t not fallen into the hands of the reiters, 

Bf act of issulug forth through the archway 


i HI sarket-place There was an air of eager 
; vhat scornful triumph on the face of the 
Montsoreau; and, at the very moment 
ng count’s appearance, he was turning to 
1 a well-dressed cavalier by his side, whom 
r had never before beheld. 
i as the eyes of the two brothers met, the 
xclaimed aloud, in a scoffing tone, address- 
‘w companion, ** Ha, Monsicur de Colom- 


4 ° 
i duce of their farms, now bearing the whole of their | 
/ little store in a basket on their shoulders or their | 


He slept profoundly, | 


i fit ill with your wishes, or those of the | 
iy tidings, Ignati?’”? exclaimed the young 
i rly. * Quick, boy, do net keep mein sus- | 


. , . | 
will tell you,’ said | 


inn, he found that | 


| have any thought or motive in all their actions but 
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| bel! By Heaven, here comes my good young brother 
of Logéres! We must put spurs to our horses and 
| ride quick, for he has taken service, it seems, with 
the Duke of Guise; commands a band of stout men- 
at-arms, enough to overpower us here; and may 
| think fit to arrest us on the spot, if he finds that we 
are not of the seme party as himself. He is not one 
| to be stopped by brotherly love or consideration, I 
can assure you.” 

** Nay!” replied the cavalier whom he addressed, 
speaking with a courtly but significant smile, “ the 
Duke of Guise is King Henry’s dear friend and 
faithful cousin, and professes every sort of reverence 
for the crown of France.” 


| The whole of this was spoken, as Charles of 


| Montsoreau advanced towards them, with an evident 
| intention that he should hear it; but he took not the 
slightest notice, and, walking up calmly to the side 
| you, Gaspar, to quit the place thus early, without 
| giving me an opportunity of explaining to you things 
which you have misinterpreted and taken amiss.” 
‘** As you said to me last night, Charles,”’ replied 
his brother, ‘I have not time for long explanations 


° ° ° ° - | 
now; every minute is precious and invaluable. You | 


can write to me if you have any thing to explain.” 
*“ You will inform me at least, then,” said his 


| Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, and where she is.”’ 
‘Tam in haste! I he ee 1 brother!” 
‘Iam in haste! I am in haste, good brother! 


that she is in safe hands and well, which must be 
enough to satisfy you.” 
’ answered Charles of Montsoreau. 


| Guise, and shall most likely reach him before you 
do, it will be but courteous of you to send him some 
fuller information regarding a lady so nearly con- 
nected with himself.” 

“If you do not reach him before I do,” replied 
his brother, with a grim smile, *‘ you and he will be 
long parted from each other, my good brother; and 
as to Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, she is in safe hands, 
/ and will be well taken care of. Fare you well, my 
brother. Now march, my men!’ And, without 

waiting for any other reply, he shook his bridle and 
| rode out of the court. 
The patience of Charles of Montsoreau was nearly 


| 
| 
** Not quite,’ 
| 
| 


’ 


| pain and indignation that he felt. He then turned 


| to his own chamber again, beckoning to the boy | 


Ignati, who was still upon the stairs, to follow him 
thither. 

“* Now, Ignati,’’ he said, “* what is the meaning 
of all this? You have probably heard all that has 
Give me what information you can, with- 
| out loss of time.”’ 

“ This is all that I know,” replied the boy; “but 
itis enough. Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, the lady 


passe d. 


/ whom you were asking about last night, has met | 


| with a party of the king’s troops which had been 


| Sent against the reiters, and has by them been car- | 
ried to Chateau Thierry, whence she sent that cava- | 


lier whom you saw with your brother to tell him 
what had become of her. All those facts I heard the 
| cavalier himself relate: but from the page he brought 


with him, who was in the room, or, at least, at the | 


door when his master and the marquis were speak- 
ing, I gathered that this Monsieur de Colombel—by 
the advice of some priest who accompanied Made- 
| moiselle de Clairvaut, I know not whom—has per- 
suaded your brother to join the party of the king, 
| telling him that Henry would certainly hold Made- 
moiselle de Clairvaut as a hostage for the duke’s 
good conduct, and would most likely bestow her 


| 
| upon any one he thought fit.”’ 


| Charles of Montsoreau pressed his hand firmly 
/upon his brow for two or three minutes. He had 
| been learning for some time those dark and painful 
| lessons of human nature which come so bitterly to 

a noble and a generous heart, when first the world, 

the contentions of self-interest, and the strife of pas- 
| sion, teach us how few, how very few there are who 


the mean, tngenerous ones of self; those bitter les- 


brother, ** whether you have obtained any news of 


| 
| replied the marquis, ‘ and ean only wait to tell you | 


“As Lam now upon my way to meet the Duke of 


}at an end, and he paused, gazing upon the ground | 
for a minute or two, before he could overcome the | 


: wit _ a ratenrene—apemeegrenreerpe rena 
sons which fix upon mature life the sad, the dark, 
the horrible companionship of doubt and suspicion, 

“Can I,” he muttered, speaking to himself, “can 
Ihave been mistaken in the Abbe de Boisguerin? 
| Can I have trusted, and believed, and reverenced, 
| where neither trust, nor belief, nor reverence was 
| due? It cannot be! No, it cannot be!’ And, after 
| thinking again over all that the page had said, he 
added aloud, “ The king’s troops at Chateau Thier- 
iry! The duke at Gonesse! We must lose no time, 
| but get to Montigny as speedily as possible. 





—<——— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


All was bustle round the door of the little inn of 
| Montigny; twenty or thirty horses employed the 
hands and attention of as many grooms and stable 
| boys; and while they put their heads together, and 
| talked over the perfections or imperfections of the 
| beasts they held, sixty or seventy respectable citi- 
zens, the great cloth merchant, and the wholesale 
| dealer in millstones, the curé of the little town, the 
| bailiff of the high justiciary, the ironmonger, the 
grocer, and the butcher, stood in knots on the out- 
| side, discussing more important particulars than the 
appearance of the horses. The sign of the inn was 
| the Croix de Lorraine, and the name of the Duke 
| of Gnise was frequently heard mingling in the con- 
| versation of the people round the door. 

| “A great pity,” cries one, “that his highness 
| does not stay here the night.” 

| Some say that the kiny’s troops are pursuing 
| him,” replied another. 

| Sure enough he came at full speed,” said a 
| third ; but I heard his people talk about the rei- 
| ters.” 

** Oh, we would protect him against the reiters,” 
cried one of the bolder citizens of Montigny. 

“ Well,” said another, “if he be likely to bring 
the reiters upon us, I think his highness very wise 
to go. How could we defend an open town? and 
_he has not twenty men behind him.” 

*“T will tell you something, my masters,” said 
another, with an air of importance and a low bow. 
** When my boy was over towards Montreuil to- 
night, he heard a report of the reiters having been 

, defeated near Gandelu.” 

** Oh, nonsense !”’ replied the courageous burgher; 
“who should defeat them if the duke was not 
there ?”’ 

“ But, hark !”? cried another; “I hear trumpets, 
as I live. Now, if these should be the king’s troops, 

| we will defend the duke at the peril of our lives. 
But let us look out and see.” 

** Come up to my windows,”’ cried one. 

‘“‘ Go up the tower of the church,” said the curé. 

But another remarked that the seunds did not 
come from the side of Paris; and, in a minute or 
two after, a well-dressed citizen like themselves rode 
gaily in among them, jumped from his horse, threw 
| up his cap in the air, and exclaimed, “ Long life to 
the Duke of Guise! The reiters have been cut to 

ieces !” 
** What is that you say, young man?” exclaimed 
| a voice from one of the windows of the inn above ; 
| and, looking up, the citizen saw a young and gay- 
looking man sitting in the open casement, and lean- 
| ing out with his arm round the iron bar that ran up 
the centre. 

“‘T said, my lord,” replied the man, “ that the 
reiters have been cut to pieces, aud I saw the troops 
that defeated them bring in the wounded and prison- 
| ers last night into La Ferté.” 

** Ventre bleu! This is news, indeed,” cried the 
other ; and, instantly turning, he quitted the window 
and advanced into the room. 

While this conversation had been going on with- 
out, a quick conference had been going on between 
the personages whose horses were held without. 
The chamber in which they were assembled was an 
up-stairs room, with two beds in two several cor- 
ners, and a table in the midst covered with a clean 
white table-cloth, and ornamented in the centre with 
a mustard-pot, a salt-seller, and a small bottle of 





vinegar, while four or five spoons were ranged around. 
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_ HENRY OF GUISE, 


~ At the side of the table appeared the Duke of | his hand, and remained in thought for several mi- 


Guise, dining with as good an appetite off a large | 
piece of unsalted boiled beef as olf any of the fine 
stews and salmis of his cook Maitre Lanecque. 
Five or six other gentlemen were around, diligently 
employed in the same occupation; and one, who had | 
finished two bowls of soup at a place where they 
had previously stopped, now declaring that he had | 
no appetite, had taken his seat in the window. The | 
servants of the duke and of his companions were at | 
dinner below, and the landlord himseif was excluded | 
from the room, that dining and consultation might | 
go on at the same time. 

«It is most unfortunate,” said the Duke of Guise, | 
as soon as he had seated himself at the table, * it | 
is most unfortunate that this youth has not kept his | 
word with me. Our horses and men are both fa- | 
tigued to death ; and yet, after what happened the | 
other day at Mareuil, it would be madness to remain | 
here all night with only twenty horsemen.” 

* You have got timid, fair cousin,” replied one of | 
the gentlemen present. ‘ We shall have you wrap- | 
ping yourself up in a velvet gown, and setting up a | 
conferrie, in imitation of our excellent, noble, and | 
manly king.” 

The duke was habitually rash enough to be justi- | 
fied in laughing at the charge, and he replied, “ It 
is on your account, my pretty cousin, that I fear the 
most. You know whai the reiters have sworn to do 
with you if they catch you.” 

It is most unfortunate, indeed,’ sakd an older 
and a graver man; “most unfortunate that this 
Count de Logéres should have deceived you. It 
might have been better, perhaps, to trust to some 
more tried and experienced friend.” 

“Oh, you do him wrong, Laval; you do him 
wrong,” replied the duke. “It is neither want of | 
faith nor good will, I can be sworn. Some accident, 
such as may happen to any of us, has detained him, 
I am very anxious about him, and somewnat re- 
proach myself for having made him march with only 
half his numbers. Had his whole band been with 
him, he might have made head against the reiters 
if he met with them. But now he has less than 
half their reputed number. Nevertheless,”’ he con- 
tinued, “his absence is, as you say, most unfor- 
tunate ; for—with these Germans on our left, and 
the movements of Henry’s Swiss upon our right— 
they might catch us as the Gascons do wild ducks, | 
in the net, through the meshes of which we have | 
been foolish enough to thrust our own heads. I pray 
thee, Brissac, go down to mine host of the house, 
and gather together some of the notable men of the 
place, to see if we cannot by any means purchase 
horses to carry us on. Who are you speaking to, | 
Aumale ?”’ he continued, raising his voice, and ad- 
dressing the youth who sat in the window. 

* Good news, good news,” cried the young man, 
springing down, and coming forward into the room. 
‘«‘ The reiters have been cut to pieces near Gandelu. 
There is a fellow below who has seen the victorious 
troops, and the wounded and the prisoners.” 

‘¢ My young falcon for a thousand crowns !”’ cried 
the Duke of Guise. ‘If that be the case, we shall 
soon hear more of him. Hark! are not those trum- 
pets? Yet go out, Brissac, go out. We must not 
suffer ourselves to be surprised, whatever we do. 
Aumale, have the horses ready. If they should 
prove the Swiss, we must march out of the one gate | 
while they march in at the other.” 


But at that moment Brissac, who had run down 
at a word, and was by this time in the street, held 
up his hand to one of the others who was looking out 
of the window, exclaiming, ‘ Crosses of Lorraine, 
crosses of Lorraine! A gallant body of some fifty 
spears ; but all crosses of Lorraine. Ay, and I can 
see the arms of Montsoreau and Logéres! All is 
right, tell the duke ; all is right !’? And thus saying, 
he advanced along the street to meet the troops that 
were approaching. 

The Duke of Guise, who had risen from the table, 
seated himself again quietly, drew a deep breath as 
a man relieved from some embarrassment, and, fill- 
ing the glass that stood beside him half full of the 
good small wine of Beaugency, rested his head upon 





nutes. 

While he remained in this meditative mood, the 
sounds of the trumpets became louder and louder ; 
the trampling of horses’ feet were heard before the 
inn, and then was given, in a loud tone, the order to 
halt. Several of the companions of the duke had 
gone down stairs to witness the arrival of the troops, 
and in a minute or two after feet were heard coming 
up, and the duke turned his head to welcome the 
young count on his arrival. 
prised, however, to see an old white-headed man, 
who had dotied his steel cap to enter the duke’s pre- 


He was somewhat sur- | 


convinced that Charles of Montsoreau was already 
upon his way towards Montigny. 

**Come,”’ he added, after expressing these opi- 
nions to the Chevalier d’Aumale, ** we must at least 
give our young champion a good meal on his ar- 
rival. See to it, Brissac; see to it. You, who are 
a cennoisseur in such things, deal with our worthy 
landlord of the Cross, and see if he cannot procure 
something for supper more dainty than he gave us 
for dinner.”’ 





sence, come in between Brissac and Laval, and | 
| » 
dovecote, that I doubt not all the luxuries of Mon- 


make him a low inclination of the head. 
** Who are you, my good friend ?’? demanded the 


duke. * And where is the young Count of Logéres?”’ | 


“I know not, your highness,” replied the other. 
‘‘T am the count’s seneschal, and expected to find 
him here. 
of his men, commanding me to join him at Montingy 
with the rest, as soon as their arms arrived from 
Rhete!. They came sooner than we expected, so I 
followed him the day after.” 

“Then is it to you, my worthy old friend,” said 
the duke, “that the country is obliged for the defeat 
of this band of marauders ?”’ 

*« No, your highness,”’ replied the old man, blunt- 
ly. * I have not had the good fortune to meet with 
any thing to defeat, though, indeed, we heard of 
something of the kind this morning as we passed by 
Grisolles.” 

‘*T hope the news is true,”’ said the duke: “I 
have heard of many a victory in my day, where it 
turned out that the victors were vanquished; and | 
hear that these reiters numbered from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty men. How many had your lord 
with him, good seneschal ?” 

‘* He had fifty-one men-at-arms,”’ replied the old 
soldier, ‘besides some lackeys and a page; and 
some men leading horses with the baggage he could 
not do without.” : 

*“*T shall not be 


” 


b J 


easy till I hear more of him,’ 


He set off four days ago with one half 


‘*’The poor man was taken by surprise,’’ replied 
Brissac ; “ but, since he heard that you were to re- 
main here, there has been such a cackling and 
screaming in the courtyard, and such a riot in the 


tigny will be poured forth this night upen the table.” 
In less than an hour after this order was given the 


| arrival of fresh horses was heard; and Laval, who 
| went to the window, announced that. as well as he 


could see through the increasing darkness, for it was 


}night, this new party consisted only of five or six 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


"| vietory. 


persons. In a few minutes, however, the door was 
thrown open by the aubergiste, and Charles of Mont- 
soreau himself appeared, dusty with the march, and 
with but few traces of triumph or satisfaction on his 
countenance. 

‘* What, my young hero!” eried the duke, rising 
and taking him by the hand; * you look as gloomy 
as if you had suffered a defeat rather than gained a 
Are the tidings which we have heard not 
true, then, or are they exaggerated? If you have 
even brought off your forces safe from the reiters, 


, 


| that is a g'eat thing, so overmatched a3 you were.”’ 


* It is not that, your highness,”’ replied Charles of 
Montsoreau: **the numbers were not very dispro- 
portionate, but the reiters have certainly sufiered a 


| complete rout, and I do not think that they will ever 


said the duke, walking up and down the room. | 


‘* However, your coming, good seneschal, will en- 


able us to make good this place against any force | 


that may be brought against it. Quick, send me up 
the aubergiste. We must despatch some one to 
bring us in intelligence: and now, good seneschal, 


rest and refresh your horses, get your men some | 
food, and have every thing ready to put foot in stir- 


rup again at a moment’s notice; for, if we find that 
your lord has fallen into the hands of these reiters, 
we must mount to deliver him. 
be what they may, Henry of Guise cannot make up 
his mind to leave a noble friend in the hands of the 
foemen.” 

“We are all ready this minute, my lord,” replied 
the old senaschal. ‘There is not a man of Logéres 
who is not ready to ride forty miles, and fight two 
teiters this very night in defence of his lord.” 

«The old covk’s not behind the young one,”’ said 
the Chevalier d’Aumale to Brissac. But the Duke 
of Guise overruled the zealous eagerness of the old 
soldier; and, as soon as the aubergiste appeared, 


Let their numbers | 


meet in a body again. ‘They lost a good many men 
on the field, and [ fear the peasantry have murdered 
all the wounded.” 

**So much the better,” 
male; **so much the better. 
nothing with them but hang them.’ 

‘* 1 fear, then,’’ said the Duke of Guise, address- 
ing the count, “I fear, then, that your own loss has 
been severe, by the gloominess of your countenance, 
Logéres.”’ 

“There are a good many severely wounded, sir,’” 
replied the count, ** but very few killed. This, how- 
ever, is not the cause of my vexation, which | must 
explain to your highness alone. I have, however, 
to apologise to you for not being here last night, as I 
fully intended. I did not go to seek the reiters, but 
fell in with them accidentally, and, after the skir- 


cried the Chevalier d’Au- 


One could have done 
, 


mish, I was forced to turn towards La lerté instead 


of coming here, in order to get surgeons 
wounded men. I find, however, sir,’’ 
‘that my good old seneschal 


to my 
he continued, 


le more Spee d 


las Inaae 


than his master, and has arrived here with his band 


before me. I must go and take order for the com- 
fort of my people, and prepare lodging for the rest 


who are coming up, for I rode on at all speed as soon 


| as I met with the messenger whom you had sent out 


dictated him to send off a boy in the direction of | 


Montreuil and La Ferté, in order to gain intelligence 
of the movements of the Count de Logéres, and to 


ascertain whether the report of the defeat of the | 


reiters was correct or not. His own horses he or- 
dered now to be unsaddled, and casting off his cors- 
let, gave himself up to repose for the evening. 
During the next hour or hour and a half, manifold 
were tlie reports which reached the town concerning 
the conflict which had taken place between the Count 
of Logéres and the reiters on the preceding evening. 


After that I will return and crave a few 
alone.”’ 

d,”’ replied the 
w sup with 


to seek me. 
minutes’ audience of your grac 
** Come back to supper, dear frie: 
duke; **we must let our gay friends ni 
us; but then we will drive them to their beds, and 
hold solitary council together; and be not long, Lo- 
géres, for you need both refreshment and repose.” 
When the young count returned to the apartments 
of the duke, after he had seen the rest of his troop 
arrive, and had taken every measure to secure the 
comfort of the men under his command, he found 


| that prince standing in one of the deep windows, 


All sorts of stories were told: every peasant that | 
| dow on the other side. 


brought in a basket of apples had his own version 
of the affair; and the accounts were the most oppo- 
site as well as the most various. ‘I'he Duke of 
Guise, however, was too much accustomed to sift- 
ing the various rumours of the day, not to be able 
to glean some true information from the midst of 
these conflicting statements. It seemed clear to him 
that the reiters had been defeated; and, without 


speaking in a low tone with the page Ignati, while 
his own officers were gathered together in the win- 


The duke instantly took him by the hand as he 
approached, and said in a low but kindly tone, * You 
see I have been questioning the spy I set upen you, 
Logéres, and he has let me into a number of your 
secrets ; but you must not be angry with him on that 
account, for Henry of Guise will not abuse the trust. 
Come, let us sit down to table, and we will afterward 


having any very certain cause for his belief, he felt | find an opportunity of talking over all these affairs. 
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You have acte »d nobly and gallantly, - my y young friend, 
and have served your country while you benefited 
me. For your brother’s conduct you are not respon- 
sible; but [ think this morning’s events, if the boy 
speaks correctly, must bar your tongue from speak- 
ing his praises for the future.” 

“Indeed, my lord, *” exclaimed the young count, 
“my brether may—”’ 

«Hush! hush!” eried the duke. * There is no- 
thing sits so ill upon the lips of a noble-hearted man 
as an excuse for bad actions, either in himself or 
others. It is false generosity, Charles of Montso- 
reau, to say the least of it. But let us to table. 
Come, Aumale. See! our good aubergiste looks 
reproachfully at you for letting his ragouts grow 


cold. Come, we will to meat, gentlemen. Sit 
down, sit down. We will have no ceremony here 
at the Cross of Lorraine.”’ 


Thus saying, the duke seated himself at table, and 
the rest took their places around. The supper proved 
better than had been expected, and wine and good 
appetites supplied the place of all deficiencies. The 
Chevalier d’Aumale, indeed, had every now and then 
a light jest at some of the various dishes; he de- 
clared that a certain capon had blunted his dagger, 
and asked Charles of Montsoreau whether it was not 
tougher than a veteran reiter. He declared that a 
matelote d’anguille which was placed before him 
had a strong flavour of a hedge; but added that, as 
his own appetite was viperons, he must get through 
it as best he might. He was not without a profane 
jest, either, upon a dish of pigeons; but though he 
addressed the greater part of these gaily to the young 
Count de Logéres, he could hardly wring a smile 
from one who in former days would have laughed 
with the hest, but whose heart was now anxiously 
occupied with many a bitter feeling. 
Charles of Montsoreau was eager, too, that the 
meal should be over, for he longed for that private 
communication with the duke which weighed upon 
his mind in anticipation. He felt that it would be 
difficult to exculpate his brother; and yet, in pursu- 
ance of his own high resolutions, he longed to do 
so; and then, again, he eagerly hoped that the power- 
ful prince beside whom he sat would find some means 
of delivering Marie de Clairvaut from the hands into 
which she had fallen; and yet he feared, from all 
he heard and saw, that that deliverance might be 
difficult and remote, 
Thus the banquet passed somewhat cheerlessly to 
him; and it was not very much enlivened by a litiie 
incident which happened towards the close of the 
supper, when the landlord, wh« had come into the 
room followed by a man dresse.: in the garb of a 
surgeon, whispered something in the duke’s ear 
1 kis attention immediately. 
any did you say ?”’ demanded the duke. 
vo at present, your highness,”’ replied the 
but three more sinking, I think.”’ 

** said the duke. 

” replied the 


he same house? 
y lord, in different houses, 
1ear the same spot.” 

ly thing to be done,”’ replied the duke, 
a barrier across the street, and mark the 
a white cross.”’ 

3 the matter, your highness ?” 
e other end of the table. 
hing,” 
of the plague; and because it was very 
umn at Morfontaine, the people here have 
ght.” 


or) 


said La- 


e of Guise concluded his supper as light- | 


as if nothing had happened, for his mind 
so accustomed to deal with and to con- 
ings of great moment, that they made 
pression upon him which they do upon 
» course is laid in a smoother and evener 


f Montsoreau, however, could not feel in 
ay. ‘* Warand pestilence !”’ he thought, 
and death! These are the common 


deas of men in this unhappy country 
aps famine may be added some day soon, 
re will be light laughter, and merriment, 
Well, let it be so. 
ment because it can but be small ? 


Why should we cast 
Life 














replied the Duke of Guise, * only | 
| panion. 
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is, at best, but made up of f checkered visions; let us 
enjoy the bright ones while we may, and make 
the dark ones short if we can.’ 

While he thus thought, the Duke of Guise whis- 
pered a word or two ‘to the Count of Brissac, and 
that gentleman nodded to Laval. Shortly after, both 
rose; and, with an air of affected unwillingness, the 
Chevalier d’Aumale followed their example. The 


two or three other gentlemen who had partaken of 


the meal, but who, either from inferior situation or 
natural taciturnity, had mingled but little in the con- 
versation, left the table at the same time, and accom- 
panied the others out of the room, so that the Duke 
of Guise and the young count were left alone. 


—f— 
CHAPTER XV. 


The weak-minded and the vulgar are cowed by 
the aspect of high station; the humble in mind and 
the moderate in talent are subdued by high genius, 
and bend lowly to the majesty of mind ; the power- 
ful, the firm, and the elevated, spring up to meet 
their like, and with them there is nothing earthly 
that ean overawe but a consciousness of evil in 
themselves, or a sensation of abasement for those 
they love. 

Such was the case of Charles of Montsoreau, who 
undoubtedly was a man of high and pow erful mind. 


He was in his first youth, it is trae ; he had no great 
except that 


or intimate knowledge of the world, 
knowledge of the world which, in a few rare in- 
stances, comes, as it were, by intuition. He had 
been bred up from his youth in love and admiration 
for the princes of the house of Lorraine, and especi- 
ally of Henry, duke of Guise; and yet, when he 
had met him for the first time, and recognised him 
at once in the inn at Mareuil, he felt no diffidence, 
no alarm. Nor had this confidence in himself any 
thing whatsoever to do with conceit: he thought not 
of himself for a moment; he thought only of the 
Duke of Guise and his situation, and impulse guided 
by habit did the rest. Seeing that the duke had 
assumed an inferior character, he treated him accord- 
ingly ; and, acting as nature dictated to him, he acted 
right. 

Neither, at Rheims, when the duke appeared sur- 
rounded by pomp and splendour, did the young no- 
bleman feel differently. 
external reverence to the prince’s station and high 
renown; but he conferred with him upon equal 
terms, feeling that if in mind he was not absolutely 
equal to that great leader, he was competent to ap- 
preciate his character, and was not inferior to him in 
elevation of thought and purpose. 

But now, how changed were all his feelings, when, 
sitting by one whom he venerated and respected— 
more than perhaps was deserved—he had to discuss 
w.th him the painful subject of a brother’s errors, 
and torture imagination to find excuses which judg- 
ment would not ratify! He sat humiliated, and 
pained, and hesitating: he knew not what to say, 
and he felt that any thing he could say was vain. 

For a few minutes after the rest of the party quit- 
ted the room, the Duke of Guise remained silent, 
sometimes gazing down, as was his habit, upon his 
clasped hands, sometimes raising his eyes for a sin- 
gle moment to the countenance of his young com- 
He seemed to feel for him, indeed ; and, 
when he did speak, led the conversation to the sub- 


ject gradually and delicately. 


** Well, my dear count,” he said, “ let us speak 
of this affair of the reiters. You have made me as 


| many excuses but now for defeating our enemies, as 
| if you had let them defeat you. 


Such gallant actions 
are easily pardoned, Logéres; and if you but pro- 
ceed to commit many such faults, Henry of Navarre 
and Henry of Guise had both need look to their re- 
nown, There was a third Henry once,”’ he con- 
tinued, half closing his eyes, and speaking with a 
sigh, as he thought of Henry III. and the fair pro- 
mises of his youth ; “there was a third Henry once, 
who might, perhaps, have borne the meed of fame 
away from us both: but that light has gone out in 
the socket, and left nothing but an unsavoury smell 
behind. However, there was no excuse needed, good 


He paid every tribute of 





friend, for cutting to pieces double your own number 
of German marauders.” 

“* My excuse was not for that,’ replied the count, 
calmly, ‘but your highness directed me to go no 
farther than Montigny, and I went to La Ferte, on 
account of the wounded men.’ 

“That is easily excused too,” said the duke. 
«¢ But now give me your own account of the affair. 
The boy told me the story but imperfectly. How 
fell you in with the reiters at first ?’’ 

Charles of Montsoreau did as the prince required, 
giving a full and minute, but modest account of all 
that had taken place. But when he spoke of retreat- 
ing up the river to the spot where the banks were 
dee »per and the stream more profound, Guise caught 
him by fhe hand, exclaiming eagerly, ‘Did you 
know that the banks were steeper ? Did you see 
that they would guard your flank af 

«« That was my object, my lord,”’ replied the young 
count, somewhat surprised. «“T noticed the nature 
of the ground as we charged them at first.” 

“ Kneel down!” cried the duke; “ kneel down! 
Would to God that I were a Bayard for thy sake! 
In the name of God, St. Michael, and St. George, I 
dub thee knight ;”’ and, drawing his sword, he struck 
him on the collar with the blade, adding with a smile, 
in which melancholy was blended w ith gaiety, “ Per- 
chance this may be the last chivalrous knighthood 
conferred in France. Indeed, as matters go, I think 
it will be: but if it should, I can but say that it 
never was won more nobly.” 

The young count rose with sparkling eyes. The 
memory of the chivalrous ages was not yet oblite- 
rated by dust and lichens; the fire of a more enthu- 
siastic epoch was not yet quite extinct; and he felt 
as if what had passed gave him greater strength to 
go through what was to come. 

The duke, however, relaxing soon into his former 
manner, made him a sign to proceed; and Charles 
of Montsoreau went on to detail the complete defeat 
and dispersion of the different bodies of reiters. He 
then began to hesitate again: but Guise was deter- 
mined to hear all, and said, ‘“* But your brother; 
where did you find your brother? Be frank with 
me, Logéres.”’ 

Thus’ pressed, the young count went on to say that 
he did not again meet with his brother till he found 
him in the market-place at La Ferté. “My bro- 
ther,” he continued, ** having been driven by the 
party that pursued him beyond the carriage, and 
judging that I was coming up with a superior force, 
imagined that Mademoiselle de Clairvaut and her 
attendants had fallen under my protection ; but, find- 
ing that such was not the ease, he mounted his horse 
again, and proceeded to seek for her during the greater 
part of the night, while I did the same in another di- 
rection.” 

He was then hurrying on as fast as possible to 
speak of the following morning, but the duke inter- 
rupted him, demanding, ‘There was a sharp dispute 
in the market-place, I think ; was there not, Monsieur 
de Logéres? Pray let me hear the particulars.” 

But Charles of Montsoreau, driven to the point, 
answered boldly and at once, * It was a dispute be- 
tween two brothers, my lord; in regard to which 
none but God and their own consciences can judge. 
You will therefore pardon me if I keep that which 
is private to my private bosom.” 

Guise gazed at him for a long, a very ng time, 


with eyes full of deep feeling, and then replied, * By 
Heayen! you are one of the most extraordinary young 
men I ever met with. I know the whole, Monsieur 


de Logéres ; and the words there spoken let me into 
the secrets of your bosom which I wished to know. 
I now understand how to deal with you; and while 
I do my best to secure your happiness, trust to the 
Duke of Guise to avoid, as far as possible, any thing 
that is painful to you in the course. But go on; let 
me hear the rest.” 

“If you know all, my lord,” sid Charles of Mont- 
soreau, a good deal affected by the duke’s kindness, 
“will you not spare me the telling of that which 
must be painful to me ?” 

“J fear I must ask you to go on,” replied the duke. 
« What you have now to tell me is the most import- 
ant part of aJl to me at the present moment, for by it 
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must my ry conduct be regulated i in n regard to the mea- 
sures for rescuing our poor Marie from the hands of 
that—” He checked himself suddenly, and then 
added, “the king in short. A single word may 
cause a difference in our view of the matter ; and 
therefore I would fain hear you tell it, if you will do 
me that favour.” 

‘All that I know, my lord, I will tel! you,” re- 

lied the count; ‘but of my own knowledge I have 
fttle to tell, for the principal part of my information 
was derived from the boy, with whom you have al- 
ready spoken, All then, that I personally know is, 
that, having slept long from great fatigue, I was 
roused by the boy in the morning ; that ‘he told me 
my brother was about to depart; and that, on de- 
scending, I found his report true. My brother was 
already on horseback, and his troop in the act of set- 
ting out; but he was accompanied by a gentleman 
whom I had never seen before, whose name is Co- 
lombel, and who, I found afterward, is an officer in 
the service of the king.” 

“Oh yes,” said the Duke of Guise; “I have | 
heard him named; a person of no great repute, but | 
some cunning.” 

«* My conversation with my brother,”’ continued 
the count, “*was not the most agreeable. On his 
side it was all taunts; but the only part of which it 


is needful to inform your highness, was, that when | 


I asked tidings of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, he 


“— afford me no information, except that she was | 


safe hands. I am grieved, also, to be compelled 
a say, that he told me, if I did not join you before 
he did, I should be long parted from you. 

“We have lost an ally,” replied the duke; “ but 
one whieh, to say sooth, Ido not covet. If he be 
not treacherous, he is at best unsteady ; but I cannot 
help fearing, Charles of Montsoreau, that your bro- 
ther himself, apprehending that my regard for you 
might not suit his purposes, has had some share in 
suffering Marie to fall into the hands of Henry.” 


** Oh no, my lord, oh no!” exclaimed Charles of | 
My | 


Montsoreau ; ** you do him wrong, believe me. 





HENRY OF GUISE. 


de Clairvent. He laid his hand upon the shoulder 
of Charles of Montsoreau, and he said, ** You have 
heard my words, good friend ; those words are irre- 
vocable: and now, knowing that your brother can 
never be really your rival, act as you will, I would 
fain have your confidence, Charles, but I will not 
wring it from you. This girl is beantiful, and sweet, 
and fascinating ; and, if 1 judge right, you love her 
not less, but more nobly than your brother. Tell 
me or tell me not, as you will, but we all feel pleased 
with confidence.” 

‘Oh, my lord,” replied Charles of Montsoreau, 
‘‘how can | deny you my confidence when you load 
me with such proofs of your goodness? I do love 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut as deeply, as intensely, 
as passionately as my brother; more, 
sand fold than he or any body else, I believe, is ca- 





lord, a few words will explain to you the cause of | 


his conduct. 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, so strong, so vehement, 


He is possessed with a passion for | 


so intense, as to have a portion of madness in it; a | 


sufficient portion to make him cast away his former 
nature altogether; to hate his brother, to abandon 
his friends, to abjure all the thoughts and feelings of 
his youth, and to follow her still wherever she goes, 
seeking to obtain her by means which the very blind- 
ness of his passion prevents hiin from seeing are those 
which must ensure his losing her.” 

“This is the passion of a weak and unstable 
mind,’ said the duke. ‘* Love, my young friend, is 
in itself a grand and ennobling thing, leading us to 
do great actions for the esteem and approbation of 
her we love. 
added, 
with all due reverence,’ and he put his hand to his 
hat, *¢is the next finest sensation, the next grand 
mover in human actions to the love of God. The 
object is undoubtedly inferior, but the course is the 
same, namely, the striving to do high and excellent 
things for the approbation of a being that we love 
and venerate. Alas that it should be so! but in this 
world I fear the love of woman is among us the 
strongest mover of the two: the other is so remote, 
so high, so pure, that our dull senses strain their 
wings in reaching it. The love of woman appeals 
to the earthly as well as to the heavenly part of man’s 
nature, and, consequently, is heard more easily. 
haps—and Heaven grant it !—that, as some of our 
fathers held, the one love may lead us on to the 
other, and the perishable be but a step to the immor- 


The love of a bright woman,” he | 
“the love of a bright woman—lI speak it | 


' moment ere he replied. 
Per- | 


pable of loving. 
| ing her services, and on one of those occasions | 
| was betrayed into words and actions which I fancied | 

must have made her acquainted with all my feelings. 

It was after that I discovered, my lord, how madly 
| my brother loved her: it was after that I discovered 
| that the pursuit of my love must bring contention | 

and destruction on my father’s house. Had I be- | 
lieved that she loved me, nothing should have made | 
| me yield her to any one ; for } had the prior claim, I 
had the prior right: but when I had reason to believe 
| that she had not marked and did not comprehend all 
the signs of my affection; when I felt that I could 
| quit her without the appearance of trifling with her 


regard, though not without the continued misery of 
| my own life, my determination was taken in a mo- | 
ment, and I determined to make the sacrifice, be the | 


consequences what they might. Such, my lord, is 
the siinple truth; such is the only secret of all my 
actions. 

The Duke of Guise bent down his eyes upon the 
ground with a smile, in the expression of which 
there was a degree of cynical bitterness. It was 
somewhat like one of the smiles of the Abbe de 
Boisguerin; but the duke’s words explained it at 
once, which the abbe’s never did. 

“] fear, my young friend,” he said, ‘that the 
science of women’s hearts is a more difficult one 
than the science of war. You have learned the one, 
| it would seem, by intuition: in the other you are yet 
a novice. However, you shall pursue your own 
course, bearing with you the remembrance that ] 
swear by my own honour—”’ 

‘Oh, swear not, my lord,” replied Charles of 
Montsoreau ; ‘‘ circumstances may change ; she may 
love him ; her love may alter him, and lead him back 
to noble things.” 

The duke smiled again. ‘* What I have said,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘is as good as sworn. But have it your 
own way ; I thank you for the confidence you have 
reposed in me. And now, to show you how I can 
return it, I have a task to put upon you, an adven- 
ture on which to send forth my new-made knight. I 


do not think that Henry either will or dare refuse to | 


give up to me my own relation and ward. The king 
and I are great friends, God wot! But still I must 
demand her, and somebody must take a journey to | 
Paris for that purpose. 


house of Guise.”’ 


Charles of Montsoreau paused thoughtfully for a 


gers to which he might be exposed, in acting against 


| the views of the King of France, were to him as no- 


tal. However,’”’ he added, * such love as that which | 


you say possesses your brother will certainly never 
lead him on to any thing that is great, or high, or 
noble. Most certainly it will not lead him to the 


hand of Marie de Clairvaut as Jong as Henry of | 


Guise can draw a sword. If he have not betrayed 
me, he has abandoned me; if he have not shown 
himself a coward, he has shown himself a weak 
defender ofsthose intrusted to his charge ; and, under 
suck circumstances, hdd he the wealth of either India | 


thing ; 
arise from his oppesition to his own brother were 
painful and fearful to him to contemplate, He saw 
not, however, how he could refuse the task; and it 


cannot be denied that love for Marie de Clairvaut | 
He | 
doubted not for a moment that, if she were in the | 
| townsmen of Montigny; and the youngcount, riding 
|-with the party of the Duke of Guise, proceeded on 
; the road to Soissons, 


had its share also in making him accept it. 


hands of the king, she was there against her own 
will; and could he, he asked himself, could he even 
hesitate to aid in delivering her from a situation of 
difficulty, danger, and distress? The thought of 


aiding her, the thought of secing her again, the | in the midst of scenes 


and the power of Cxsar, he should never wed Marie | thought of hearing the sweet tones of that beloved 


more a thou- | 


I had some opportunities of render- | 


To the capital, doubtless, 
they have conveyed her; and I trust, my good Lo- | 
géres, that you will not think it below your dignity | 

| and merit to seek and bring back a daughter of the | 

the servant, whom you will find half way down th> 


All the difficulties and dan- | 


but the difficulties and dangers which might | 
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voice, the diveaies of once more soothing and si up- 
porting her, all had their share ; the very contempla- 
tion made his heart beat; and, lifting his eyes, h 

found those of the Duke of Guise fixed upon his 
countenance, reading all the passing emotions, the 
shadows of which were brought across him by those 
thoughts. The colour mounted slightly into his 
cheek as he replied, ** My lord, I will do your hid- 
ding to the best of my ability. When shall I 
march ?”” 

‘Oh, you mistake,” said the duke, laughing ; 
‘you are not to go at the head of your men, armed 
cap-a-pié, to deliver the damsel from the giant's 
castle; but in the quality of my envoy to Henry ; 
first of all demanding, quietly and ge ntly , where the 
| lady is, and then requiring him to deliver her tanto 
| your hands, for the purpose of escorting her to me, 
| 





wherever I may be. You shall have full powers fi. 
| the latter purpose ; but you must keep tltem concealed 
| till such time as you have discovered, either from t'\ 

| king’s own lips, though no sincerity dwells up a 

| them, or by your own private inquiries and eee 
gations, where this poor girl is. Then you m: 

| produce to the king your powers from me, and to 
| herself I will give you a letter, requesting her to 
| follow your directions in all things. Now you must 
show yourself as great a diplomatist as a soldier, for 
| I can assure you that you will have to deal with ss 
artful and as wily aman as any now living in Ku- 
rope.” 

**] will do my best, my lord; and, to enable m 
to deal with them before all their plans are prepare |, 
I had better set out at break of day to-morrow, with 
as many men as your highness thinks fit should a:- 
| company me.” 

The duke mused for 2 moment ortwo. ‘* No” 
he said, I must not let you go, Logéres, wit'1- 
| out providing for your safety. You haverisked your 
life sufficiently for me and mine already. You go 
into new scenes with which you are unacquainted ; 
into dangers with which you may find it more diffi- 
cult to cope than any that you have hitherto me 
with. I cannot, then, suffer you to depart without 
such passports and safeguards as may diminish thos > 
dangers as far as possible.” 

““Oh, I fear not, my lord,” replied Charles of 
Montsoreau ; ‘the king and your highness are nt 
at war. I have done nothing to offend, and—” 

‘It cannot be, it cannot be,’’ replied the duk 
“You must go back with me Iwill 
send a messenger from this place to demand the n-- 
cessary passports for you. No great time will b» 
lost, for a common courier can pass where you or | 
would be stopped. Then,” he continued, * as to th» 
men that you should take with you, I should say, 
the fewer the better. Mark me,’’ he continued, with 
a smile, ** there are secret springs in all things ; an | 
I will give you letters to people in Paris which wi | 
put at your disposal five hundred men on the notic» 
of half an hour. Ay, more, should you require them 
But use not these letters except in the last necessit,, 
| for they might hurry on events which I would rath 
| see advance slowly till they were forced upon moe 
than do aught to bring them forward myself. Na: 
you shall go back with me to Soissons, guarding m> 
with your band; and, I doubt not, our messenger 
from Paris will not be many hours after us. Now 
leave me, and to rest, good Logéres, and send i1 


“no; 


to Soissons. 





stairs.” 

The young count withdrew without another word; 
and he found that, while the conversation between 
himself and the duke had been going on, a man had 
been stationed both above and below the door of the 
apartment, as if to ensure that nobody approached to 
listen. Such were the sad precautions necc ssary in 
those days. 

Early on the following morning the whole party 
mounted their horses; the wounded men of Logéres 
were left under the care and attendance of the good 


No adventure occurred to dis- 
turb their progress; and, as so constantly happens 
s of danger, pain, and difficulty, 
almost every one of the whole party endeavoured to 
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compensate for the frequent endurance of peril and 
pain by filling up the intervals with light laughter 
and unthinking gayety. The Duke of Guise him- 
self was not the least cheerful of the party, though 
occasionally the cloud of thought would settle again 
upon his brow, and a pause of deep meditation would 
interrupt the jest or the sally. 1t was late at night 
when they arrived at Soissons; and the duke, after 
supping with the Cardinal de Bourbon, retired to 
rest, Without conversing with any of his party. It 
was about eight o’clock on the following morning, 
and while, by the dull gray light of a cloudy spring 
day, Charles of Montsoreau was dressing himself, 
with the aid of one of his servants, that the door 


opened without any previous announcement, and the 
Duke of Guise, clad in a dressing-gown of crimson 
velvet trimmed with miniver, entered the room, bear- 
ing in his hand a packet of sealed letters, and one 
open one. A page followed him with something 
wrapped up in a skin of leather, which he placed 
upon one of the stools, and instantly retired. 

‘* Send your man, count,’’ said the duke, 
seating himself; “resume your dressing-gown, and 
kindly give me your full attention for halt an hour. 
You W ill be so good,” he continued, turning to the 
man who was quitting the chamber, * as to take your 
stand on the first landing-place below this door. You 
will tell any body whom you see coming up to pass 
by the other stairease ; any one you may see coming 
down, you will direct to pass by this door quickly.” 


away 


There was astern command in the eye of the Duke | 


of Guise which had a strong etlect upon those it 
rested on; and the man to whom he now spoke made 
his exit from the room, stumbling over twenty 
things in his haste to obey. As soonas he was gone, 
the duke turned to his young friend, and continued, 
«+ Here is the king’s safeguard under his own hand, 





and the necessary passports for yourself and two | 


attendants. Here is your letter of credit to him in 
my name, requiring him to give you every sort of 
information which he may be possessed of regarding 
the subjects which you will mention to him; and 


| 
| 


here is a third letter, giving you full power to demand | 
at his hands the person of Mademoiselle de Clair- | 


vaut, for the purpose of escorting her and placing 
her under my protection. This, again, is to Marie 
hersell, bidding her follow your counsels and diree- 


tion in every thing; and these others are to certain | 


citizens of Paris, whos 
thereon. If you will take my advice, you will again 
take with you the boy Ignati, and one stout man-at- 
arms, unarmed, however, except in such a manner 
as the dangers of the road require. You understand, 
{ think, clearly, all that I wish.” 

“1 believe, my lord, I do,’’ replied the count. 
«* But how ain I to ensure safety for Mademoiselle 
de Clairvaut on the road without an adequate force?” 

‘* Write to me but one word,”’ replied the Duke of 
Guise, **as soon as she is delivered into your hands, 
and I wall s 
can spare. 
nicate to you, which it is necessary for you to know, 
both for your own security and the success of your 
mission. The principal part of my niece’s lands lie 
in the neighbourhood of Chateauneuf, between Dreux 
and Mortagne in Normandy. Itis not at all unlikely, 
that, if driven to remove her from your sight, Henry 
may be tempted to send her thither, well knowing 
that it is what I have always opposed, and that I pre- 
ferred rather that she should dwell even in Langue- 
doe than be in that neighbourhood. For this I had 
a reason; and that reason is the near relationship in 
which her father stood to the most daring and the 
most dangerous man in Franee. One of the first of 
those whom you will see near the person of the king ; 
the man who governs and rules him to his own in- 
famy and destruction; in whose hands the minions 
are but tools and Henry an instrument; who, more 
than any one else, has tended to change a gracious 
prince, a skilful general, and a brave man, into an 
effeminate and vicious king, is Rene de Villequier, 
baron of Clairvaut. He was first cousin to Marie 
de Clairvaut’s father, and he is, consequently, her 
nearest male relation out of the family of Guise. He 
has, indeed, sometimes hinted at aright to share in 
the guardianship of his cousin’s daughter. But such 


names you will find written | 


nd you with all speed whatever forces I | 
But I have one or two things to commu- | 
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things a Guise permits not. However, with this 
claim upon the disposal of her. hand, Henry may, 
perhaps, hesitate to yield her, unless with the con- 
sent of Villequier. With him, then, you may be 
called upon to deal; but Villequier, I think, knows 
the hand of a Guise too well to call down a blow 
from it unnecessarily. However, he is as daring as 
he is artful, and impunity in crime has rendered him 
perfectly careless of committing it. He is governor 
of Paris, one of the king’s ministers, a knight of the 
Holy Ghost. Now hear what he has done to merit 
all this. More than one assassin broken on the 
wheel has avowed himself the instrument of Ville- 
quier, sent to administer poison to those he did not 
love. Complaisant in every thing to his king, he 
sought to sacrifice to him the honour of his wife: but 
she differed from him in her tastes; and, on the eigh- 
teenth of last September, in broad daylight, in the 
midst of an effeminate court, he murdered her with 
his own hand at her dressing-table. Nor was this 
all: there was a girl—a young, sweet girl—the 
natural daughter of a noble house, who was holding 
before the unhappy lady a mirror to arrange her dress 
when the fatal blow was struck. The fiend’s taste 
for blood was roused. One victim was not enough, 
and he murdered the wretched girl by the side of her 
dead mistress. This was done in open day, was 





never disowned, was known to every one, and was | 


rewarded by the order of the Holy Ghost; an insult 
to God, to France, and to humanity.* However, as 
with this man you may have to deal, I have to give 
you two cautions. Never drink wine with him or 
eat food at his table; never go into his presence with- 


out wearing under your other dress the bosom friend | 
which I have brought you there ;’”’ and he took from | 


the leathern skin in which it was wrapped a shirt of 
mail, made of rings linked together, so fine that it 
seemed the lightest stroke would have broken it, 
and yet so strong that the best tempered poniard, 
driven by the most powerful hand, could not have 
pierced it. ‘* Have also in your bosom,” continued 
the Duke of Guise, ‘a small pistol ; and if the vil- 
lain attempts to lay his hand upon you, kill him like 
adog. This is the only way to deal with Rene de 
Villequier. 

The young count smiled: ‘ And is it needful, my 
lord duke,” he asked, * to take all these precautions 
in the courtly world of Paris? Do you yourself take 
them, my lord? I fear not sufficiently.” 

“Oh! with regard to myself,” replied the duke, 
‘it is different. I am so marked out and noted, they 
dare not do any thing against me. They would raise 
up a thousand vengeful hands against them in a mo- 
ment, and they know that too well to run sucha 
risk. Neither Henry nor Villequier would hold their 
lives by an hour’s tenure after Guise was dead. But 
you must take these precautions, my young friend. 
And now I have nothing more to say, except that, 
whatever you do to withdraw Marie de Clairvaut 
from the hands into which she has fallen, I will jus- 
tify. If any ill befall you, I will avenge you as my 
brother; and if you deliver her from those whom she 
hates and abhors, she shall give you any testimony 
of her gratitude that she pleases, without a man in 
France saying you nay.”’ 

“Oh, my lord, it is not for that I go!” exclaimed 
Charles of Montsoreau, with the blood rushing up 
again into his check. ‘It is not; surely you be- 
lieve—”’ 

‘‘Hush! hush!” replied the duke. ‘I have fallen 
into the foolish error of saying too much, my good 
young friend. But now, fare you well. Make your 
arrangements as speedily as you can; mount your 
horse, and onward to Paris, while I apply myself to 
matters which may well occupy every minute and 
every thought.” 

— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It was about nine o’clock at night, in the spring 
of the year 1588, that Charles of Montsoreau, with 
two companions, his faithful Gondrin and the little 
page, presented himself at the gate of Paris which 


* All these charges were but too trae. 
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ier, 

with a steel cap on his head, his gun upon his shoal. 
der, and the rest thereof in his hand, was the first 
person that he encountered at the bridge over the 
fosse. Some other soldiers were sitting before the 
guardhouse; and the wicket-gate of the city itself 
was open, with an armed head protruded through, 
talking to a country girl with a basket on her arm, 
who had just passed out of the gate, none the better, 
probably, for her visit to the city. 

The arquebusier planted himself immediately in 
the way of the young cavalier and his followers, and 
seemed prepared to stop them, though, on the young 
count applying to him for adinission, he replied in a 
surly tone, “lt have nothing to do with it. Ask the 
lieutenant at the gate.” 

To him, in the next place, then, Charles of Mont- 
soreau applied; but though his tone was somewhat 
more civil than that of the soldier, he made a great 
many difficulties, examining the young nobleman all 
over, and looking as if he thought him a very suspi- 
cious personage. ‘The count, after a certain time, 
grew impatient, and asked, ** You do not mean, I 
suppose, to refuse the passport of the king?” 

*« No,” replied the other, grinning. ** We won't 
refuse the passport of the king, or the king’s pass- 
port; but, in order that the passport may be verified, 
it were as well, young gentleman, that you come to 
the gates by day. You can sleep in the faubourg for 
one night, | take it.” 

‘Certainly not without great inconvenience to 
myself,” replied the count, “and more inconve- 
nience to the affairs of the Duke of Guise.” 

“The Duke of Guise!” said the man, starting. 
** Your tongue has not the twang of Lorraine.” 

« But, nevertheless,” replied the count, ‘the busi- 
ness I come upon is that of the Duke of Guise, which 
you would have seen if you had read the passport 
and safe conduct. Does it not direct therein to give 
room and free passage, safeguard and protection, to 
one gentleman of noble birth, and two attendants, 
coming and going hither and thither in all parts of 
the realm of France, on the especial business of our 
true and well-beloved cousin, Henry, Duke of Guise? 
and is there not written in the duke’s own hand un- 
derneath, * Given to our faithful friend and counsel- 
lor, Charles of Montsoreau, Count of Logéres, for the 


| purposes above written, by me, Henry of Guise?’ ” 


The man held the paper for a moment to a lantern 
that hung up against the heavy stonework of the 
arch, and then exclaimed, in a loud voice, “ Throw 
open the gates there; bring the keys. Monseigneur, 
I beg you a thousand pardons for detaining you a 
minute. If I had but seen the writing of the Duke of 
Guise, the doors would have been opened instantly.” 

As rapidly as possible, the heavy gates, which 
had remained immovable at the order of the king, 
swung back at the name of the Guise; and one of 
the attendants and the captain of the night running 
by the side of the count’s horse to prevent all ob- 
struction, caused the second gate to be opened as 
rapidly, and the count entered the capital city of his 
native country for the first time in his life. 

The streets were dark and gloomy, narrow and 
high; and as one rode along them, looking up from 
time to time towards the sky, the small golden stars 
were seen twinkling above the deep walls of the 
houses, as if beheld from the bottom of a well. 
Charles of Montsoreau had not chosen to ask his 
way at the gate, and, though utterly unacquainted 
with the great city in which he now plunged, he 
rode on, trusting to find some shop still open where 
he might inquireg#is way without the chance of be- 
ing deceived. Every booth and shop was then shut, 
however; and fora very long way up the street which 
he had first entered, he met with not a single living 
creature to whom he could apply for direction. At 
length, however, that street ended abruptly in an- 
other turning to the left, and a sudden glare of light 
burst upon his eyes, proceeding from a building 
about a hundred yards farther on, which seemed to 
be on fire. 

There was no bustle, however, or indication of any 
thing unusual in the street; and Charles of Montso- 
reau, riding on, found that the blaze proceeded from 
a dozen or more of flambeaus, planted in a sert of 
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wooden barricade* before a large mansion, which 
fell back some yards from the general facade of the 
street; while a fat porter, clothed in manifold co- 
lours, with a broad shoulder-belt and a sword by his 
side, walked to and fro in the light, trimming the 
torches with stately dignity. The young count then 
remembered having heard .of the custom of thus 
illuminating the barriers, which were before all the 
principal mansions in Paris, during the first part of 
every night ; and, riding up towards the porter, he 
demanded whose hotel it was, and begged to be 
directed to one of the best inns in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The man gazed at him for a moment with the evi- 
dent purpose of looking upon him as a bumpkin; but 
the porters of that day were required to be extremely 
discriminating, and the air and appearanee of the 

oung count were not to be mistaken; and, bowing 
om, e replied, “I see you are # stranger, sir. This 
is the house of Monsieur d’Aumont. As to the best 
inn, inns are always but poor places; but I have 
heard a good account of the White House in the next 
street, at the sign of the Crown of France. If you 
go on quite to the end of this street, and then turn 
to your right, you will come into another street as 
large and longer, at the very end of which, just look- 
ing down to the Pont Neuf, you will see a large 
white house, with a gateway and the crown hanging 
over it. I have heard that every thing is good there, 
and the host civil; but he will make you pay for 
what you have.” 

«That is but just,” replied the young count; and, 
giving the porter thanks for his information, he rode 
on and took up his abode at the sign of the Crown of 
France. 

The aspect of the inn was very different from that 
of an auberge in the country; for though the court- 
yard into which Charles of Montsoreau rode was 
littered with straw, and a large and splendid stable 
appeared behind, it was not now grooms and stable 
boys that appeared on the first notice of a traveller’s 
approach, but cooks, and scullions, and turnspite; 
while the master himself, with a snow-white cap 
upon his head, a jacket of white cloth, and a white 
apron turned up sufficiently to show his black 
breeches and stockings with red clocks, appeared 
more like what he really was, the head of the kitchen, 
than the master of the house. 

He looked a little suspiciously, at first, at the 
young stranger, arriving with only two attendants, 
and with no other baggage than a small valise upon 
each horse, and an additional one upon that of Ignati, 
to render the boy’s weight equal to that of his fel- 
low-travellers. But the host was accustomed to 
deal with many kinds of men; and, like the porter, 
after examining the count for a moment, seeing some 
gold embroidery, but not much, upon his riding- 
dress, gilded spurs over his large boots of untanned 
leather, and a sword, the hilt and sheath of which 
were of no slight value, he also made a lowly reve- 
rence, and conducted him to one of the best apart- 
ments in his house. It consisted of three rooms, 
each entering into the other, with a small cabinet 
beyond the chief bedroom; and the arrangements 
which the count made at once—placing Gondrin’s 
bed in the antechamber, and having the page’s 
truckle bed removed from his own bedside to occupy 
the cabinet beyond—gave the host of the Crown of 
France a stil] greater idea of his importance. 

Charles of Montsoreau did not fail to examine the 
face of the aubergiste, and to remark his proceedings 
with as much accuracy. The Mnan’s countenance 
was intelligent, his eyes quick and piercing, but 
withal there was an air of straightforward frankness, 
tempered by civility and habitual politeness, which 
was prepossessing; and as the young count knew 
that he might have occasion to make use of him in 
various ways during his stay in Paris, he resolved 
to try him with those things which were the most 
immediately necessary, and which, at the sanie time, 
were of the least importance. 

“Stop a minute, my good host,” he saidjas the 
man was about to withdraw to order fires to be 





* One or two of these houses with barriers were 
still existing in Paris not many years ago. 
wo. 3.—ParT 1.— 1840. 





lighted and suppers to be cooked. ‘There are some 
things which press for attention, and in which I 
must have your assistance.” 

“This youngster speaks with a tone of authority,” 
thought the aubergiste ; but he bowed low and said 
nothing, while the young count went on: * What 
is your name, my good friend ?’’ demanded Charles 
of Montsoreau. 

‘I am called Gamin la Chaise,”’ replied the auber- 
giste, with a smile. 

‘«* Well, then, Master la Chaise, as you see,” he 
continued, ‘I have come hither to Paris on some 
business which requires a certain degree of despatch, 
and have ventured with few attendants and little bag- 
gage. As, however, the business on which I did 
come will call me into scenes where some greater 
degree of splendour is necessary than perhaps either 
suits my taste or my general convenience, I must, 
before 1 go forth to-morrow morning, have my train 
increased by at least six attendants, who are always 
to be found in Paris ready fashioned, I know ; and, | 
therefore, I must beseech you to find them for me in 
proper time, having them equipped in my proper 
colours and livery, according as the same shall be 
described to you by my good friend Gondrin here. 
This is the first service you must do me, my good 
host.” 

‘s Sir,” replied the landlord, ‘the six lackeys shell 
be found and equipped in less time than would roast 
a woodcock. They are as plenty as sparrows or | 
house-rats, and are caught in a moment.” 

“Yes, but, my good host,” answered the count, 
‘there is one great difficulty which you will under- 
stand ina moment. Among the six I want you to | 
find me one honest man, if it be possible.” 

The landlord raised his shoulders above his ears, 
stuck out his two hands horizontally from his sides, | 
and assumed an appearance of despair at the unheard- 
of proposition of the count, which had nearly brought | 
a smile into the young nobleman’s countenance. 
** That, indeed, sir,’ he said, **is another affair; 
and I believe you might just as well ask me to catch 
you a wild roe in the garden of the Louvre, as to 
find you the thing that you demand. Nevertheless, | 
labour and perseverance conquer all difficulties: and, | 





now I think of it, there is a youth who may answer | 
your purpose; he knows Paris well, too; but, | 
strange to say, by some unaccountable fit of obsti- | 
nacy, he would not tell a lie the other day to the | 
Duke of Epernon in order to pass an item of the in- | 
tendant’s accounts, which would have come in for a 

good round sum every month if he would have but | 
sworn that he used five quarts of milk every week to 
whiten the leather cf his master’s boots. He would 

not swear to this, and therefore the intendant dis- | 
charged him, as he was a hired servant.” 

** Let me have him, let me have him,” cried the | 
count. ‘I will only ask him to tell the truth, and 
hope he may not find that so difficult.” 

The count then proceeded to speak about horses ; 
and the host readily undertook, finding that money 
was abundant, to procure all the horsedealers in 
Paris, with their best steeds, before nine o’clock on 
the following day. The demeanour of the young 
nobleman, it must be confessed, puzzled the good | 
aubergiste a good deal; and, on going down to his 
own abode, he acknowledged to his wife, what he 
seldom acknowledged to any one, that he could not 
make his guest out at all. 

“*T should think,” he said, “from the plenty of | 
money, and the expensive way in which he seems 
inclined to deal, that he was some wild stripling 
from the provinces, the son of a rich president or 
advocate lately dead, who came hither to call him- 
self count, and to spend his patrimony in haste. But 
then, again, in some things he is as shrewd as an 
old hawk, and can jest withal about rogues and 
honest men, while he keeps his own secrets close, 
and lets no one ask him a question?” 

On the following morning, at an early hour, the 
six attendants whom he had required were brought 
before him in array, exhibiting, with one exception, 
as sweet a congregation of roguish faces as the great 
capital of roguery ever yet produced. The counte- 
nance of the lad who had been discharged from the 
service of the Duke of Epernon pleased the young 








count much, and, without waiting till he was farther 
equipped, he put Gondrin under his charge for the 
purpose of notifying at the palace of the Louvre that 
he had arrived in the capital, bearing a letter from 
the Duke of Guise to the king, and of begging to 
have an hour named for its delivery. He found, 
however, with some mortification—for his eager 
spirit and his anxiety brooked no delay—that the 
king was at Vincennes; and his only consolation 
was, that the communication which he had sent to 
the palace, bearing the fearful name of the Duke of 
Guise, was certain to be communicated to the mo- 
narch as soon as possible. Some short time was 
expended in the purchase of horses, and in making 
various additions to his own apparel, well knowing 
the ostentatious splendour of the court he was about 
to visit. 

We have indeed remarked that there was perhaps 
a touch of foppery in his own nature, though it was 
but slight. Nevertheless, splendour of appearance 
certainly pleased him, even while a natural good 
taste led him to admire and to seek in his own dress 
all that was graceful and harmonising, rather than 
that which was rich or brilliant. 

He was thus engaged, with several tradesmen 
around him, ordering the materials for various suits 
of apparel, which a tailor standing by engaged to 
produce in a miraculously short time, when the door 
of his apartment was opened, and a somewhat fat, 
pursy man in black was admitted, entering with an 
air of importance, and receiving the lowly salutation 
of the good citizens who were present. Charles of 
Montsoreau gazed at him as a stranger; but the 
good man, with an air of importance and an affecta- 
tion of courtly breeding, besought him to finish what 
he was about, adding that he had a word for his pri- 
vate ear which he would communicate afterward. 
The young count, without farther ceremony, con- 
tinued to give his orders, examining his new visiter 
from time to time, and with no very great feelings of 
satisfaction. 

The countenance was fat, reddish, and, upon the 
whole, stupid, with an air of indecision about it 
which was very strongly marked, though there was 
every now and then a certain drawing in of the fringe- 
fess eyélids round the small black eyes, which gave 
the expression of intense cunning to features other- 
wise dull and flat. 

When he had completely done with his mercers, 
and tailors, and cloth makers—who had occupied 
him some time, for he did not hurry himself—Charles 
of Montsoreau dismissed them; and, turning to his 
visiter, said, ** Now, sir, may I have the happiness 
of knowing your business with me ?”’ 

“*Sir,”’ replied the other, rising and speaking in a 


| low and confidential tone, “my name is Nicolas 


Poulain. Iam lieutenant of the Prévétde l’Isle.” 

He stopped short at this announcement; and the 
count, after waiting a moment for something more, 
replied somewhat angrily, ‘ Well, sir, I am very 
happy to hear it. I hope the office suits Nicolas 
Poulain, and Nicolas Poulain suits the office.” 

A slight redness came into the man’s face, render- 
ing it a shade deeper than it ordinarily was; but, 
finding it necessary to reply, as the count, without 
sitting down, remained looking him steadfastly in 
the face, he answered, “‘I thought, sir—indeed, I 
took it for granted, sir—that you might have some 
communication for me from the Duke of Guise.” 

** None, whatever, sir,’’ replied the young count, 
dryly. ‘* Have you any thing to tell me, Monsieur 
Nicolas Poulain, on the part of his highness?” 

“No, sir, no,’”’ replied the other, attempting to 
assume an air of spirit which did not become him. 
“If you have not seen him more lately than I have, 
I am misinformed.” 

“‘ And pray, my good sir,” demanded the count, 
“‘ who was it that took the trouble of informing you 
of any thing regarding me ?”’ 

‘«« That question is soon answered, sir,’’ replied Ni- 
colas Poulain, ‘though you seem to make so much 
difficulty in regard to answering mine. The person 
who informed me of your arrival was good Master 
Chapelle Marteau, who saw you last night at the 
gates when you entered.” 

The name immediately struck the young count as 
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the same with one of those written on the letters 
which the Duke of Guise had given him to be used 
in case of need ; but feeling how necessary it was to 
deal carefully with any of the faction of the Sixteen, 
to which both Chapelle Marteau and Nicolas Poulain 
belonged, he determined to say not one word upon 
the subject of his mission to any one. Much less, 
indeed, was he inclined to do so in the case of Nicolas 
Poulain, in whose face nature had stamped deceit 
and roguery in such legible characters, that the young 
count, had he been forced to trust him with any 
secret, would have felt sure that the whole would be 
betrayed within an hour. All, then, that he replied 
to Master Nicolas Poulain was, that though he knew 
well the personage he mentioned by name, he had 
not the pleasure of his personal acquaintance. 

The answers were so short, the tone and manner 
so dry, that the worthy citizen found it expedient to 
make his retreat; and taking a short and unceremo- 
nious leave of one who had given him so cool a recep- 
tion, he left the count’s apartments and descended 
the stairs. The moment he was gone, some suspi- 
cion, which crossed the young cavalier’s mind sud- 
denly, made him call the page, and bid him follow 
his late visiter till he marked the house which Mas- 
ter Nicolas entered, taking care to remember the way 
back. 

The boy set off without a word, and returned in 
less than half an hour, informing the young count 
that he had tracked Master Nicolas Poulain into a 
large house, which, on inquiry, he found to be the 
private dwelling of the Lord of Villequier. 

“The duke is betrayed by some of these leaguers, 
that is clear enough!” thought the young count. oe | 
have heard that many of his best enterprises have 
been frustrated by some unknown means. Who is 
there on earth that one can trust?’ And, leaning 
his head upon his hand, he fell into deep thought, 
for to him the question of whom he could trust was 
at that moment one not only entirely new, but one of 
deep and vital importance also. In his journey to 
Paris he had two great and alJl-important objects be- 
fore him. ‘To find out his brother, and, if possible, 
to persuade him to change a course of conduct which 
he felt to be dishonourable to himself and to his 
house, was one of these objects; nd he doubted not 
that—if he could fully explain, and make the mar- 
quis comprehend his own conduct and his purposes; 
if he could show him that his only chance of obtain- 
ing the hand of Marie de Clairvaut was by attaching 
himself to the house of Guise, and that he had not 
a brother’s rivalry to fear—Gaspar de Montsoreau 
might be induced to return to the party he had quit- 
ted, and not finally to commit himself to conduct so 
little to his own interest as that which he was pur- 
suing. 

The other object, however, was much more impor- 

a that to the heart of Charles of Mont- 
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tached to that decision. ‘I can do so,” he said, ‘if 
I find that there is a chance of her wedding him; if 
I find that, in reality and truth, the first bright hopes 
I entertained were indeed fallacious.” 

To say the truth, doubts had come over his mind 
as to whether he had construed Marie de Clairvaut’s 
conduct rightly. Those doubts had been instilled 
into his imagination by the words of the Duke of 
Guise. Fancy lingered round them; shall we say 
that Hope, too, played with them? If she did so, it 
was against his will; for he was in that sad and 
painful situation where hope, reproved by the high- 
est feelings of the heart, dare scarcely point to the 
objects of desire. Terrible, terrible is that situa- 
tion where virtue, or honour, or generosity bind 
down imagination, silence even hope, and shut against 
us the gates of that paradise we see, but must not 
enter. These, indeed, are the angels with the flam- 
ing swords. 

Charles of Montsoreau would not suffer himself to 
hope any thing that might make his brother’s misery; 
but yet fancy would conjure up bright dreams; and 
knowing and feeling that if those dreams were real- 


| ised, a complete change must come over his actions 


and his conduct, he saw that it would be needful to 
use guarded language to his brother, or rather, to 
use only the guard of perfect frankness. He re- 
solved, then, to tell him fully his purposes, but to 
tell him at the same time the conditions under which 
those circumstances were to be executed. 

As he pondered, however, and thought over the 
changed demeanour of his brother, over the fiery im- 
petuosity and impatience of his whole temper and 
conduct, he remembered that it might be with diffi- 
culty that he could obtain a hearing for a sufficient 
length of time to explain himself fully; and he con- 
sequently determined to write clearly and explicitly, 
so that there might be no error or mistake whatever, 
and that his conduct might remain clear and un- 
doubted ; and, sitting down at once, he did as he 
proposed, that he might have the letter ready to send 
or to deliver as soon as he discovered where his 
brother was. 

The epistle was short, but it was distinct. Te 
referred boldly and directly to his conversation with 
the Abbe de Boisguerin; he explained his conduct 
since; and he told his decided and unchangeable 
purpose of sceking in no way the hand of Mademoi- 
selle de Clairvaut, unless he had reason to believe 
that the deep attachment which he felt and acknow- 
ledged towards her was already returned. He ended 
by exhorting his brother to do that which his pledges 
and professions to the Duke of Guise had bound him 
to do, to guide back Mademoiselle de Clairvaut him- 
self to the protection of her uncle, and to avert the 
necessity of his seeking her and conducting her to 
Soissons. 

In thus letting his thoughts flow on in collateral 
channels from subject to subject, he had deviated 
from the original object of his contemplations, which 
was, the method to be pursued for instituting private 
inquiries throughout the city in regard to the arrival 
both of his brother and Mademoiselle de Clairvaut. 
Unacquainted with any persons in Paris, he knew 
not how to set on foot the inquiry; and his mind had 
just reverted to the subject, which appeared more 
and more embarrassing each time he thought of it, 
when he was informed, with an air of great impor- 
tance, by the host, that Monsienr Chapelle Marteau 
demanded humbly to have the honour of paying him 
his respects. 

The eount ordered him instantly to be ushered in; 
and, during the brief moment that intervened before 
he appeared, considered hastily whether he should 
employ this personage in any way in making the in- 
quiries that were necessary. He knew that he was 
highly esteemed by the Duke of Guise; but yet it 
was evident that, by some of the members or the 
followers of the league in Paris, the duke was him- 
self entirely deceived ; and yet Charles of Montso- 
reaul was more inclined to trust this man’s sincerity 
than that of the person who kad left him some short 
time before, inasmuch as the duke had addressed 
one of the private letters we have before mentioned 
to him, while he had never named the other. The 
countenance and appearance of Chapelle Marteau 





confirmed any prepossession in his favour. It was 
quick, and intelligent, and frank, though somewhat 
stern; and ke had, moreover, the air and bearing of 
a man in the higher ranks of life, although he held 
but an office which was then considered inferior, that 
of one of the masters in the chamber of accounts. 

“TI come, sir,’’ he said, as soon as the first civili- 
ties were over, “to ask your pardon. for some quick- 
ness on my part in refusing you admittance at the 
gates last night. The fact is, that bad-intentioned 
people have been endeavouring to introduce into the 
city of Paris, under the king’s name, a multitude of 
soldiery, in twos and threes, for the purpose of over- 
awing us in the pursuit of our rights and liberties.” 

‘Say no more, say no more, Monsieur Chapelle,” 
said the count; ‘I doubt not you had very good rea- 
sons for what you did.” 

He then paused, leaving his companion to pursue 
the subject as he might think fit; and the leaguer 
seemed somewhat embarrassed as to how he should 
proceed, though his embarrassment showed itself in 
a different manner from that of Master Nicolas Poa- 
lain. At length he said, “TI entertained some hope, 
sir, that you might bring me a communication from 
the Duke of Guise, as, when I had the honour of see- 
ing him at Genesse three days ago, he gave me the 
hope that he would write to me ere long.” 

** No, Monsieur Chapelle,” replied the count, de- 
liberately, “* 1 have no message for you. His high- 
ness directed me indeed to apply to you in case of 
need; and I know that he has the highest esteem for 
you, believing yau to be a zealous defender of our 
holy faith, and a man well worthy of every consi- 
deration; but I have no present message to you from 
the duke; and the case in which it may be necessary 
to apply to you for assistance, according to his high- 
ness’ direction, has not yet arrived.” 

** Most delighted shall I be, my lord* count,” re- 
plied the leaguer, ‘to afford you any aid, or assist- 
ance, or counsel in my power, both on account of his 
highness the Duke of Guise and on your own. Might 
I ask what is the case foreseen in which you are to 
apply to me!” 

The count smiled, “In case, Monsieur Chapelle,” 
he said “that I do not,succeed in objects which the 
duke has intrusted to me by other means, you shall 
know. At present, however, I have had no oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining what may be necessary to be 
done, finding that the king is at Vincennes. In the 
mean time, | am employing myself about some per- 
sonal business of my own, which I am afraid is likely 
to give me trouble.” 

He spoke quite calmly; but a look of intelligence 
came immediately over the countenance of Chapelle 
Marteau, and he said, ** Perhaps I might be enabled 
to assist your lordship. My knowledge of Paris, and 
all that is transacted therein, is very extensive.” 

‘“You are very kind,” replied the count, “and I 
take advantage of your offer with the greatest plea- 
sure. The matter is a very simple one. My elder 
brother, the Marquis de Montsoreau, set out some time 
ago to join the Duke of Guise, having under his 
charge and escort a young lady named Mademoiselle 
de Clairvaut.” 

* Daughter of the Duke of Guise’s niece,” said 
Chapelle Marteau, with some emphasis. 

“I believe that is the relationship,” answered the 
young nobleman. ‘But, however, the facts are 
these: I have reason to believe that my brother was 
interrupted in his journey by the attack of a party of 
reiters, and was obliged, in consequence, to put him- 
self and Mademojgelle de Clairvaut under the pro- 
tection of a body of the king’s troops coming to Paris. 
Now, my wish is to ascertain whether he or any of 
his party, either separately or together, are now in 
Paris, and where they are to be found.” 





* The word monseigneur, my lord, which in the 
days of Louis XIV. had become restricted to a very 
few high dignitaries, or only given to other noble- 
men by their own servants an we poy was in the 
reign of Henry Ill. commonly used to all high noble- 
men, and we find constantly titles addreased A mon 
trés illustre et trés honoré Seigneur le Marquis ; 
or, A Pillustre Seigneur, Monseigneur le Comte 
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The leaguer gazed in his face for a minute or two 
with an inquiring look, and then replied, “I can tell 
you at once, my lord, that no considerable party 
whatever has entered the gates of Paris under the 
protection of the king’s troops for the last ten days; 
no party of even ten in number, having the ensigns 
of Valois, having appeared during that time. But 
the party you mention may have come in by them- 
selves without the king’s troops: and I rather sns- 
pect that they have sodone. However, I will let 
you know the exact particulars within four-and- 
twenty hours from this moment, and every other in- 
formation that I can by any means glean regarding 
the persons you speak of; for I very well under- 
stand, my lord, that there may be more intelligence 
required about them than you choose to ask for at 
once.” 

The young count smiled again, but merely replied, 
“‘ Any information that you can obtain for me, Mon- 
sieur Chapelle, will be received by me most grate- 
fully; and, in the mean time, will you do me the 
honour of partaking my poor dinner, which is about 
to be served ?” 

The leauguer, however, declined the high honour, 
alleging important business as his excuse; and, after 
having dined, the young count rode out through the 
streets of Paris, endeavouring to make himself some- 
what familiar with them, and feeling all those sen- 
sations which the sight of that great capital might 
well produce on one who had never beheld it before. 
On those sensations, however, we must not pause, 
as matters of more importance are before us. A 
couple of hours after nightfall he received a note to 
the following efiect :— 

“The Marquis de Montsoreau, with a body of 
horsemen, bearing no badge or ensign, entered Paris 
yesterday at about four o’clock, and lodged at the 

‘leur-de-lis. He is not there now, however, and is 
supposed to have quitted Paris. Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut is not known to have entered the capital ; 
but a carriage, containing ladies and waiting-women, 
was escorted to Vincennes this morning by a body 
of troops of Valois. The name of one of the ladies 
was ascertained to he the Marquise de Saulny.” 

Charles of Montsoreau received these tidings with 
a beating heart, and sleep did not visit his eyelids 
till the clock of a neighbouring church had struck 
five in the morning. 

—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Dark heavy clouds hung over the world, and to- 
tally obscured tne face of the sky; the morning was 
chill, the air keen, and the eye of the peasant was 
often turned up towards the leaden-looking masses 
of vapour above his head, as if to inquire whether 
their stores would be poured forth in lightning or in 
snow; and as Charles of Montsoreau rode on through 
‘he park to the donjon of Vincennes, he felt the 
gloomy aspect of the whole scene more than he might 
have done at any other time. 

There, before his eyes, with the whole face of na- 
ture harmonising well with its dark and frowning 
aspect, rose the gray gigantic keep, which the van- 
quished opponent of Edward III., the rash and half- 
insane founder of the race of Valois, erected at an 
early period of his melancholy reign. Story above 
story, the large quadrangular mass, with its flanking 
towers, rose up till it seemed to touch the gloomy 
sky above; but in those days it had at least the 
beauty of harmony, for no one had added to the harsh 
and solemn features of the feudal architecture the 
gewgaw ornaments of a later age. The gallery of 
Marie de Medicis was not built, and nothing was 
seen but the antique form of the donjon itself, with 
the mass of walls surrounding its base with their 
flanking turrets, a pinnacle or two rising above, as 
if from some low Gothic building within the walls, 
and the still dark fosse surrounding the whole. 

We form but a faint idea to ourselves, a very faint 
idea, of the manners and customs of feudal times; 
but still less, perhaps, can we form any just idea of 
the every-day enormities, crimes, and vices that were 
committed at the period we now speak of, and of 
what it was to live familiarly in the midst of such 
scenes, and to hear daily of such occurrences. The 

3 





minds of most men get hardened, callous, or indiffer- 
ent to acts of darkness and of shame, even if they did 
not commit them themselves; and the world of Paris 
heard with scarcely an emotion that this nobleman had 
been poisoned by another; that the hand of the assas- 
sin had delivered one high lord of this troublesome 
friend or that pertinacious enemy ; that the husband 
had “drugged the posset” for the wife, or the wife 
for the husband; or that persons obnoxiously wise 
or virtuous disappeared within the walls of such 
places as Vincennes, and passed suddenly with their 
good acts into that oblivion which is the general re- 
compense of all that is excellent upon earth. No 
one noted such deeds; the sword of justice started 
from the scabbard once or twice in a century, but 
that was all; and the world laughed as merrily, the 
jest and the repartee went on, sport, love, and folly 
revelled as gaily through the streets of Paris as if it 
had been a world of gentleness, and security, and 
peace. 

Though, of course, Charles of Montsoreau felt in 
some degree the spirit of the day; though he thought 
it nothing at all extraordinary to be attacked by rei- 
ters in his own chateau, or stopped by fifty or sixty 
plunderers on the broad highway; though it seemed 
perfectly natural to him that man should live as in a 
state of continual warfare, always on his defence, yet 
the whole of his previous life having passed far from 
the daily occurrence of still more revolting scenes, 
in spots where calm nature and God’s handiwork 
were still at hand to purify and heal men’s thoughts, 





he had very different feelings in regard to the events 
and customs of the day from those which were gene- 
rally entertained by the people of the metropolis. 
Thus, when he gazed up at the gloomy tower of Vin- 
cennes, and thought of the deeds which had been 
committed within its walls, together with the crimes 
and follies that were daily there enacted, a feeling 
of mingled horror and disgust took possession of his 
bosom; and had he not been impelled by a sense 
of duty, he would not have set his foot upon the 
threshold of those polluted gates. 

The order to appear before the king at Vincennes | 
had been communicated to him early in the morning, 
and notice of his coming had been given to the offi- 
cers at the gates of the castle. He was punctual to | 
a moment at the appointed time, and was instantly 
led into the chateau, and conducted up a long, dark- 
some, winding stone staircase in one of the towers. 
Every thing took place almost in silence; few per- 
sons were to be seen moving about in the building; | 
and, while winding up those stairs, nothing was | 
heard but the footfalls of himself and the attendant | 
who conducted him. 

Charles of Montsoreau certainly felt neither awe | 
nor fear as he thus advanced, though some of the | 
warnings of the Duke of Guise might cross his mind 
at the moment; but, at the end of what seemed to be 
the first story, the attendant said, “Wait a moment ;”’ 
and, pushing open a door, entered a room to the right. 
There was another door beyond, but both were left 
partly unclosed, and the previous silence was cer- 
tainly no longer to be complained of, for such a jab- | 
bering, and screaming, and yelling, and howling as 
was now heard, was probably never known in the | 
palace of a king before or since. 

Human sounds they seemed certainly not to be, | 
and yet words in various languages were to be dis- | 
tinguished, se that conjecture was quite put at fault, | 
till, after an absence of several minutes, the attend- 
ant returned, and, bidding the young nobleman follow 
him, led the way once more into this den of noise and 
confusion. 

The scene that then burst upon the eyes of Charles 
of Montsoreau was as curious as can well be conceive | 
ed. Innumerable parrots, macaws, and cockatoos were 
ranged on perches and in cages along the sides of a 
large apartment, with intervals of monkeys and apes 
rattling their chains, springing forward at every object 
near them, mouthing, chattering, and writhing them- 
selves into fantastic forms; six or seven small, beau- 
tiful dogs of a peculiar breed were running about on 
the floor, snarling at one andther, barking at the 
stranger, or teasing the other animals in the same 
toom with themselves; baskets filled with litters of 
puppies were in every corner of the room; and seve- 





ral men and women were engaged in tending the 
winged and quadruped favourites of the king. Not 
only, however, were the regular attendants present, 
but, as one of the known ways to Henry’s regard, 
a great number of other persons were always to be 
found busily engaged in tending the monkeys, par- 
rots, and dogs. Among the rest here present were 
no less than five dwarfs, four others being in actual 
attendance upon the king. None were above three 
feet and a half in height, and some were deformed 
and distorted in the most fearful manner, while one 
was perfectly and beautifully formed, and seemed to 
hold the others in great contempt. The voices of al- 
most all of them, however, were cracked and scream- 
ing; and it was the sound of their tongues, mingled 
with the yelping of the dogs, the chattering of the 
monkeys, and the various words repeated in different 
languages by the loquacious birds along the wall, 
which had made the Babel of sounds that reached 
the ears of Charles of Montsoreau while he stood 
without. 

Passing through this room, with the envious eyes 
of the dwarfs staring upon his fine figure, the young 
count entered the chamber of the pages—where, as 
if for the sake of contrast, a number of beautiful 
youths were seen—and was thence led on into the 
royal apartments, in which every thing was calm 
splendour and magnificence. Here and there various 
officers of the royal household were found lounging 
away the idle hours, as they waited for the king’s com- 
mands; and at length, in an anteroom, the young 
count was bade to wait again, while the attendant 
once more notified his coming to the king. He was 
searcely detained a moment now, however; but, the 
door being opened, he was ushered into the monarch’s 
presence, 

Henry, on the present occasion, presented an as- 
pect different from that which the young count had 
expected to behold. The monarch had recalled for 
a moment or two the princely and commanding air 
of his youth, and received the young count with dig- 
nity and grace. His person was handsome, his figure 
fine, and his dress in the most exquisite taste that it 
was possible to conceive. It waa neither so effemi- 
nate nor so overcharged with ornament as it some- 
times was; and the black velvet slashed and laced 
with gold, the toque with a single large diamond on 
his head, the long, snowy-white ostrich-feather, and 
the collar of one or two high orders round his neck, 
became him well, and harmonised with the air of 
dignity he assumed. 

There were two or three gentlemen who stood 
around him more gaudily dressed than himself, and 
among them was the Duke of Epernon, whom Charles 
of Montsoreau remembered to have seen at his father’s 
chateau some years before. All, however, held back 


| so as to allow the monarch a full view of the youug 


cavalier as he advanced. 

‘You are welcome to Vincennes, Monsieur de 
Logéres,” said the king, ‘Our noble and princely 
cousin of Guise has notified to us that he has sent 
you to Paris on business of importance; and, having 
given you that praise which we are sure you must 
merit, has besought us to put every sort of trust and 
confidence in you, and to listen to you as to himself, 
while you speak with us upon the affairs which have 
brought you hither. We beseech you, therefore, to 
inform us of that which he has left dark, and tell us 
how we may pleasure our fair cousin, which is al- 
ways our first inclination to do—the good of our state 
and the welfare of our subjects considered.” 

“ His highness the Duke of Guise, sire,” replied 
Charles of Montsoreau, not in the slightest degree 
abashed by the many eyes that were fixed upon him, 
serutinising his person and his dress in the most un- 
ceremonious manner, “his highness the Duke of 
Guise, sire, has sent me to your majesty to ask in- 
formation regarding a young lady, his near relation, 
who, he has reason to believe, was protected by a 
body of your majesty’s troops in a situation of some 
difficulty, for which protection the duke is most 
grateful. She was then, he understood, conducted 
to this your majesty’s castle of Vincennes, doubtless 
for the purpose of affording her a safe asylum till 
you could restore her to his highness, who is her 
guardian.” 
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Henry turned with a sneering smile towards a dark 
but handsome man, with a somewhat sinister expres- 
sion of countenance, on his left hand, saying, in an 
under tone, * Quick travelling, Villequier? to Sois- 
sons and back to Paris in four-and-twenty hours, ha! 
Had the swallow ever wings like rumour?” 

This was said affectedly aside, but quite loud 
enough for the young nobleman to hear the whole. 
He, of course, made no reply, as the words were not 
addressed to him; but waited, with his eyes bent 
down, apparently in thoughtful meditation, till the 
king should give him his answer. 

“You have given us, Monsieur le Comte de Lo- 
geres,”’ said the king, * but a faint idea of this busi- 
ness; and as, unhappily, the commanders of our 
troops are but tvo little accustomed to afford us any 
very full account of their proceedings, we are igno- 
rant of the occasion on which any one of them ren- 
dered this service to the young lady you mention.” 

This affected unconsciousness, displayed absolute- 
ly in conjunction with a scarcely concealed know- 
ledge of the whole affair, Charles of Montsoreau felt 
to be trifling and insulting; but he iost not his reve- 


rence for the kingly authority; and he replied, with | 


every appearance of deference, “I had imagined, sire, 
that the quick wings of rumour must have carried the 
whole particulars to your majesty, otherwise I should 
have been more particular in my account. The ser- 
vice was rendered to the young !ady very lately, be- 
tween Jouarre and Gandelu. 1 am not absolutely 
aware of the name of the officer in command of the 
troops at the time, but one gentleman present bore 
the name of Colombel.” 

“And, pray, what was the name of the young lady 
herself?”? demanded the king, witha sneer. ‘The 
Duke of Guise has many she relations, as we some- 
times find to our cost. It could not be our pretty, 
mild, and virtuous friend, the Duchess of Montpen- 
sier, nor the delicate and fair-favoured Mademoiselle 
de St. Beuve; for the one is staying in Paris in dis- 
obedience to the orders of the king, and the other is 
remaining there, waiting for the tender consolations 
of the Chevalier d’Aumale.” 

The young count turned somewhat red, both at 
the coarseness and the scornfulness of the king’s 
reply. 
still keeping the same tone, “is named Mademoi- 
selle de Clairvaut, daughter of the late Count de 
Clairvaut.”’ 

“ Your first cousin, Villequier,” said the king, 
turning to his minister. ‘* You should know some- 
thing of this affair ?”’ 

“ Not more than your majesty,”’ replied Ville- 
quier, bowing low, and perceiving very clearly that 
omy had maticiously wished to embarrass him. 

The king smiled at the double-meaning answer, 


’ 


, 


“The young lady,” he answered, however, | 
| the paint, which delicately furnished the king witha 


| 


| your majesty? 
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form your majesty of the facts I have mentioned, 
and to beg in general terms information ry | 
them; but, in case the general information that 
obtained was not sufficiently accurate to enable me 
to write to him distinctly that Mademoiselle de Clair- 
vaut is in this place or in that place, he farther di- 
rected me humbly to request that your majesty would 
answer in plain terms the following plain questions : 
Is Mademoiselle de Clairvaut in the chateau of Vin- 
cennes? Is she under the charge and protection of 
Does your majesty know where 
she is ?”’ 

« By the Lord that lives,”’ exclaimed Henry, “ this 
Duke of Guise chooses himself bold ambassadors to 
his king !” 

‘Do you dare, malapert boy,” exclaimed Ville- 
quier, “with that bold brow, to cross-question your 
sovereign ?”” 

“I do dare, sir,’ answered Charles of Montso- 
reau, ‘*to ask my sovereign, in the name of the Duke 
of Guise, these plain questions, which, as he is a 
just and noble monarch, he can neither find any diffi- 
culty in answering, nor feel any anger in hearing.” 

** And what if 1 refuse to answer, sir?’’? demanded 
the king. ‘* What is to be the consequence then ? 
Is the doughty messenger charged to make a decla- 
ration of war on the part of our obedient subject, the 
Duke of Guise ?”’ c 

The young count was not prepared for this ques- 
tion, and hesitated how to answer it; though a full 
knowledge of how terrible the Duke of Guise was 


| to the weak and effeminate monarch he addressed 


| no excuse! 


and then, turning to the young count, replied, “Well, | 
| glad to find that neither the Duke of Guise nor his 


sir, you have fulfilled your mission, and may tell 
the Duke of Guise, our true and well-beloved cousin, 
that we will cause immediate inquiry and investiga- 
tion to be made into the whole affair; and let him 
know the particulars as soon as we are sufficiently 
well informed to speak upon it with that accuracy 
which becomes our character. You may retire.” 
This was, of course, not the conclusion of the affair 
to which Charles of Montsoreau was inclined to sub- 


mit; and it was evident tPhim that the king and his | 
| whom you are sent to seek is, in fact, not at Vincen- 


minions presumed upon his apparent youth and in- 
experience. But there was a firm decision in his 
character which they were not prepared for; and, 


brought a smile over his countenance, which had, in 
reality, more effect than any words he could have 
spoken. After a pause, however, he replied, «Oh 
no, sire. The Duke of Guise is, as you say, your 
majesty’s most devoted and obedient subject; and 
never conceiving it possible that you would refuse to 
answer his humble questions, he gave me no instrue- 
tions what to say in a case that he did not foresee. 
1 can only suppose,” he added, with a low and reve- 
rent bow to the king, “that the duke will be obliged 
to come to Paris himself to make those inquiries and 
investigations concerning his young relation in which 
I have not been successtul.” 

Charles of Montsoreau could see, notwithstanding 


more stable complexion than his own, that, at the 
veiy thought of the Duke of Guise coming to Paris, 
the weak monarch turned deadly pale. ‘The same 
signs also were visible to Villequier, who whispered, 
*“ No fear, sire, no fear; he will not come!” 

The king answered sharply, however, and suffi- 
ciently loud for the young nobleman to hear, “ We 
must give him no excuse, René! we must give him 
Monsieur de Logéres,’’ he continued, 
putting on a more placable air than before, ** we are 


envoy presumes to threaten us; and, in consideration 
of the questions being put in a proper manner, we 
are willing to answer them to the best of our abili- 
ties.” 

Villequier, at these words, laid his hand gently 
upon the king’s cloak ; but Henry twitched it away 
from his grasp with an air of impatience, and con- 
tinued, “I shall therefore answer you frankly and 
freely, young gentleman; telling you that the lady 


nes, nor, to the best of cur knowledge and belief, 


| in our good city of Paris; neither do we know or 


after pausing fora moment in thought, during which | 
time the king’s brows began to bend angrily upon | 
| that she has visited this our castle of Vincennes.” 


him, he raised his eyes, looking Henry calmly and 


steadfastly in the face, and replying, ‘ Your majesty | 


must pardon me if I do not take instant advantage of | 


your permission to wetire, as you have conceived a 
false impression when you imagine that my mission 
is fulfilled.” 


turned away his head with a look of dissatisfaction, 
while the latter bit his lip, let his hand fall upon a 
jeweled dagger in his belt, and said nothing. 
Charles of Montsoreau, however, went on in the 
same e¢alm but determined tone. “ His highness 
the Duke of Guise,” he said, “directed me to in- 
4 


have any correct information of where she may be 
found, though it is not by any means to be denied 


The first part of the king’s speech had consider- 
ably relieved the mind of Villequier; but when he 
proceeded to make the somewhat unnecessary ad- 


| mission that Mademoiselle de Clairvaut had visited 
| Vincennes, the minister again attempted to interrupt 


The king looked with an air of astonishment, first | the king, saying, “ You know, sire, her pause at 
to Epernon, and then to Villequier; but the former | 


| necessary for those passports and safeguards without 


Vincennes was merely momentary, and absolutely 


which it might be dangerous to travel in the dis- 
tracted state of the country.” 
“Perfectly true,” replied Henry: but the king’s 
apprehension of the Duke of Guise appearing in 
aris was much stronger than his respect for his 





minister’s opinion; and he proceeded with what he 
had to say, in spite of every sign or hint that could 
be given him. 

‘You must know, Monsieur de Logéres,”’ he said, 
** that, as I before observed, she did visit Vincennes 
for a brief space ; but, there being something em- 
barrassing in the whole business, we were, to say 
the truth—albeit not insensible to beauty—we were 
not at all sorry to see her depart.” 

Although Charles of Montsoreau judged rightly 
that the abode of Vincennes, to the high and pure- 
minded girl whom he sought, could only have been 
one of horror, he could not conceive any thing in her 
situation which should have proved embarrassing to 
the king, and he answered bluntly, *'Then your ma- 
jesty, of course, has caused her to be escorted in 
safety to the Duke of Guise, as the means of reliev- 
ing yourself from all embarrassment concerning her.” 

* Not so, not so, Monsieur de Logéres,’’ replied 
the king. ‘ Young diplomatists oat young gray- 
hounds run fast and overleap the game. It so hap- 
pens that there are various claims regarding the 
wardship of this young lady. She has many rela- 
tions, as near or nearer than the Duke of Guise. 
The care and guidance of her, too, under the author- 
isation of the duke himself, has been claimed by a 
young nobleman whom you may have heard of, 
called the Marquis of Montsoreau;” and he fixed 
his eyes meaningly upon the young count’s face. 
‘‘ All these circumstances rendered the matter em- 
barrassing; and as I was not called upon to decide 
the matter judicially; and the lady, if not quite of 
an age by law to judge for herself, being very nearly 
so, 1 thought it far better to leave the whole business 
to her own discretion, and let her take what course 
she thought fit, offering her every assistance and 
protection in my power, which, however, she de- 
clined. You may therefore assure the Duke of 
Guise, on my part, that she is not at Vincennes, and 
that I am unacquainted with where she is at this 
moment. J now think, therefore, that all your ques- 
tions are answered, and the business is at an end.” 

“I fear I must intrude upon your majesty still far- 
ther,” replied the young count; “for, besides the 
letter from the Duke of Guise which I have had the 
honour of delivering to your majesty, he has also 
furnished me with this document, giving me full 
power and authority to inquire, seek for, and require, 
at the hands of any person in whose power she may 
be, the young lady whom heclaimsas his ward. He 
has directed me to request your majesty’s approba- 
tion of the same, expressed by your signature to that 
effect, giving me authority to search for her in your 
name also, and to require the aid and assistance of 
all your officers, civil and military, in executing the 
said task.” 

Henry looked bota agitated and angry; and Vil- 
lequier spoke for a moment to Epernon behind the 
king’s back. 

** Monsieur de Logéres,” exclaimed the latter, 
taking a step forward, * this is too much. I can 
hardly suppose that his highness the Duke of Guise 
has autherised you to make such a demand.” 

** My Lord Duke of Epernon,” replied the count, 
“‘ were it not that I hold in my hand the duke’s au- 
thority for that which I state, 1 would call upon you 
to put your insinuation in plainer terms, that I might 
give it the lie as plainly as 1 would do any other un- 
just accusation.” 

The duke turned very red; but he replied, * And 
you would be treated, Sir Count, as a petty boy of 
the low nobility of this realm deserves, for using 
such language to one so much above yourself.” 

“There is no one in France so much above my- 
self, sir,”’ replied the count, gazing on him stermly, 
and with a look of some contempt, ‘*as to dare to 
insult me with impunity; and though you be now 
high-admiral of France, colonel-general of infantry, 
governor of half the provinces of this country, duke, 
peer, and hold many another rich and honourable 
office besides, I tell you, John of Nogaret, that when 
the Baron de Caumont dined at my father’s table, 
he sat nearer the salt than perhaps now may suit the 
proud Duke of Epernon to remember.” 

Silence!’ exclaimed the king, rousing himself 
for a moment from his effeminete apathy, while, for 
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a bri@ space, an expression of power and dignity 
came over his countenance, such as that which had 
distinguished him while Duke of ~ Silence, 
insolent boy! Silence, Epernon! 1 forbid you, on 
pain of my utmost displeasure, to take notice, even 
by a word, of what this young man has said. You 
were yourself wrong to answer for the king in the 
king’s presence. The Duke of Guise shall have no 
just occasion to complain of us,” he added, the 
brightness which had come upon him gradually dy- 
ing away like the false promising gleam of sunshine 
which sometimes breaks for a moment through a 
rainy autumnal day, and fades away again as soon, 
amid the dull gray clouds; “the Duke of Guise 
shall have no occasion to complain of us. 
give this young man the authority which he has so 
insolently demanded, to seek for Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut; and, having found her—if she have not 
joined the Duke of Guise long before—to escort her 
in safety to our cousin’s care. But, Monsieur de 
Logéres, you show your ignorance of every custom 
of the court and state by supposing that the King of 
France can write down at the bottom of the powers 
given you by the Duke of Guise his name in con- 
firmation of the same, like a steward at the bottom 
of a butcher’s bill. The authority which we give 
you must pass through the office of our secretary of 
state, and it shall be drawn out and sent to you as 
speedily as possible. I think that Monsieur de Vil- 
lequier alteady knows where to send this authority. 
You may now retire; and rest assured that it shall 
reach you as soon as possible. At the same time, 
we pardon you for your conduct in this presence, 
which much needs pardon, though it does not merit 
it.” 

Charles of Montsoreau bowed low, and retired 
from the king’s presence, fully convinced that‘Henry 
was deceiving him; that he knew, or, at all events, 
had every means of judging, where Marie de Clair- 
vaut was; and that he had not the slightest inten- 
tion of sending him the authorisation he had pro- 
mised, unless absolutely driven to do so. 

The moment that the young count had quitted the 
presence, the king turned angrily to Villequier, ex- 
claiming, “« Are you mad, Villeguier, to risk bring- 
ing that fiery and ambitious pest upon us? "Tis but 
four days ago he was within ten miles of Paris !”’ 

“ Pshaw, sire!” replied Villequier; ‘there is 
not the slightest chance of his coming. Did I not 
tell you when he was at Gonesse that I would find 
means to make him run like a frightened hare back 
again to Soissons? I fear your majesty has ruined 
all our plans by promising this authority to that mala- 
pert youth, who doubtless already knows, or easily 
divines, that he is deceived.” _ 

“TI have not deceived him,” said the king: “I 
told him the girl was not at Vincennes, nor is she. 
I told him that I did not know where she is at this 
moment, nor do I; for she may be three miles on 
this side of Meulan, or three miles on that, for aught 
I know. It depends upon the quickness of the 
horses and the state of tho roads. I promised him 
the authority to seek her; and he shall have it in 
good due form, if he live long enough, and wait in 
Paris a sufficient time.” 

“If he have it not within three days,” replied 
Villequier, ‘be you sure, sire, that he will write to 
the Duke of Guise.” 

“But, Villequier,” said the king, in a soft tone, 
“could you not find means to prevent his making 
use of pen and ink to such bad purposes? In short, 
friend René, it is altogether your affair. You seem 
to think that the fact of this girl falling into our 
hands is quite the discovery of a treasure which 
may fix on our side this young Marquis of Montso- 
reau and the crafty abbe that you talk of, and I don’t 
know how many more people besides. Now I told 

you from the beginning that you should manage it 
all yourself; so look to it, good Villequier; look 
to it.” 

‘“‘ He has let me manage it all myself, truly !’’ said 
Villequier, in a low tone. ‘ But I wish to know 
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’ 


more precisely, your majesty,” he added aloud, | night, there are three means all powerful in dealing 


“what am I to do with this youth and the girl? Is 
he to have the authorisation or not? Am I, or am J 


We.will | 


‘“« Now, good faith,” replied the king, ‘* would not 
one think, Epernon, that our well-beloved friend and 
minister here was a mere novice out of a convent 
of young girls, a tender and scrupulous little thing, 
thinking evil in every stray look or soft word ad- 
dressed to her. He who has dealt with so many in 
his day, diplomatists, and warriors, and statesmen, 
has not wit enough to deal with a raw boy, whom, 
doubtless, our fair and crafty cousin of Guise has 
sent upon a fool’s errand to get him out of the 
way.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Duke of Epernon, “ our 
wise friend Villequier seems to be somewhat pru- 
dent and cautious this morning. The young lady 








and you have sent her off into Normandy, I think 
| you told me, with an escort of fifty of your archers. 
| She goes there, doubtless, as his majesty has said, 


| with her own will and consent, and by her own | 


| choice, for there is a soft persuasiveness in fifty 
| archers which it is very difficult for a woman’s heart 
to resist; and, doubtless, by the same cogent argu- 
ments, you will induce her to marry whom you please. 
Come, tell us who it is to be; the hand of a rich 
heiress to dispose of may be made a profitable thing, 
under such management as yours, Villequier.”’ 

“TI have not discovered the philosopher’s stone, 
like you, Monsieur d’Epernon,”’ replied the other. 

The king laughed gaily, for Epernon’s extraordi- 
nary cupidity was no secret even to the monarch 
that fed it. 
that score ; and looking at Villequier with the same 
sort of musing expression which he had before borne, 
he repeated his question, saying, ** Come, come, dis- 
interested chevalier, tell us to whom do you intend 
to give her?” ~ 

‘¢ Perhaps to my own nephew,”’ replied the other. 
«What think you of that, Monsieur le Due?” 

The brow of Epernon grew clouded in a moment. 
‘“‘] think,” he said, ‘ that you will not do it, for two 
reasons: in the first place, you destine your nephew 
for your daughter Charlotte.” 


of such a thing. She shall wed higher than that, 
or not at all. But what is your second reason, Mon- 
sieur d’Epernon ?”’ 

‘¢ Because you dare not,”’ replied the Duc d’Eper- 


dare not, Villequier, mingle your race with that of 
Guise. The moment you do, your object will be 
clear and your ruin certain.” 

‘‘It is a curious thing, sire,” said Villequier, turn- 
ing to the king with a smile, “it is a curious thing 
to see how my good Lord of Epernon grudges any 
little advantage to us mean men. However, to set 
his grace’s mind at ease, I destine Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut neither for one nor for the other; but I 
think she may prove a wonderful good bait for the 


is in your hands, I think, Villequier; is she not? | 


But the duke was proof to all jest upon | 


‘ Not I,” replied the marquis; “I never dreamed | 


non: and he added, speaking in a low tone, * You | 


thing for the second, and his highness of Guise any 
thing for the third.” 

‘There are two other implements frequently used, 
which I wonder Monsieur de Villequier did not add,” 
said the duke, ‘as I rather expect he may have to 
use one or other of them on the present occasion; 
and men say he is fully as skilful in using them as 
in employing love, interest, or ambition, for hie 
ends.” 

“Pray what are those?’’ demanded Villequier, 
somewhat sharply. 

*“‘ Vicenza daggers,’’ replied the Duke of Epernon, 
‘‘and wine that splits a Venice glass !”’ 

** Come, come, Epernon,” cried the king, “ you 
and Villequier shall not quarrel. Come away from 
him, come away from him, or you will be using your 
daggers on each other presently :”’ and, throwing his 
arm familiarly round his neck, he drew the duke 
away. 





—<— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Charles of Montsoreau rode homeward in painful 
and anxious thought: he had flattered himself vainly, 
before he had proceeded to Vincennes, that the re- 

doubted name of Henry of Guise would be found 
fully sufficient immediately to cause the restoration 
of Marie de Chairvaut to him, who had naturally a 
right to protect her. It less frequently happens that 
youth fails to reckon upon the fiery contention it is 
destined to meet with from adversaries, than that it 
miscalculates the force of the dull and inert opposi- 
tion which circumstances continually offer to its 
eager course, throwing upon it a heavy, slow, con- 
tinual weight, which, like a clog upon a powerful 
horse, seems but a nothing for the moment, but in 
the end checks its speed entirely. None knew better 
than Henry III. that it is by casting small obstacles 
in the way of impetuous youth that we conquer and 
tame it sooner than by opposing it; and such had 
been his purpose with Charles of Montsoreau. 

In this idle carelessness he cared but little what 
became of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, or into whose 
| hands she fell. He was willing to countenance and 
assist the politic schemes of his favourite Villequier; 
and cared not, even in the slightest degree, whether 
that personage employed poison or the knife to rid 
| himself of the young Count of Logéres, provided al- 
ways that he himself had nothing to do with it. 
The only part that he was inclined to act was to 
thwart the duke’s young envoy by obstacles and long 
delays: and this he had suffered to become so far 
evident to Charles of Montsoreau, that he became 
angry and impatient at the very prospect before him. 
He doubted, however, whether it would be right to 





| send off a courier with this intelligence immediately 


to the Duke of Guise, or to wait for two or three 
days, in order to see whether the powers promised 





wild young Marquis of Montsoreau. By the pro- 
mise of her hand, as far as my interest and influence 
is concerned, he will not only be bound to your ma- 
jesty’s cause on every occasion, but will exert him- 
self more zealously and potently for that than any 
other inducement could lead him to do. Even if he | 
should fail in the trial—for we must acknowledge | 
that he shows himself somewhat unstable in his pur- 
pose—he will, at all events, have so far committed 
himself as to give your majesty good cause for con- 
fiscating all his land, cutting down all his timber, 
and seizing upon all his wealth. However, I must 
think, in the first place, of how to deal with this 
brother of his.” 

‘‘No very difficult task, I should judge,” said the 
Duke of Epernon, ‘for one so practised in the art 
of catching gudgeons as you, Villequier.”’ 

“T don’t know that,” answered Villequier; “I 
would fain detach that youth, also, from the Guises. 
You see, most noble duke, I am thinking of the 
king’s interest all the time, while you are thinking 
of yourown. However, I must find a way to man- 
age him; for, as their wonderful frjend and tutor, 
this wise Abbe de Boisguerin, admitféd to. me last 


with our neighbours: love, interest, and ambition; 
and we might thus exemplify it: the king would do 





not, to give her up when he demands her ?”” 





any thing for the first, the Duke of Epernon any 


him were effectually granted; and he was still pon- 
dering the matter, while riding through the streets 
of Paris, when, in passing by a large and splendid 
mansion in one of the principal streets, he caught a 
glimpse of two figures disappearing through the 
arched portal of the building. The faces of neither 
were visible to him; their figures only for a moment, 
and that ata distance. BiPhe felt that he could not 
be mistaken ; that all the thoughts, and feelings, and 
memories of youth could not so suddenly, so magi- 
eally be called up by the sight of any one but his 
brother, and, if so, that the other was the Abbe de 
Boisguerin. 

‘‘ Whose is that house?” he exclaimed aloud, 
turning to his attendants. 

‘That of Monsieur de René de Villequier,”’ re- 
plied the page, instantly ; and, springing from his 
horse at the gate, the young count knocked eagerly 
for admission. The portals were instantly thrown 
open, and a porter in crimson, with a broad belt fringed 
with gold, appeared in answer to the summons. 

“I think,” said the young count, “ that I saw this 
moment the Marquis de Montsoreau and the Abbe 
de Boisguerin pass into this house.” 

The porter looked dull and shook his head, reply- 
ing, “ No, sir; nobody has passed in here but twa 
of my noble lord’s attendants, the Abbe Scargilas, 
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and Master Nicholas Prevét, who used formerly to 
keep the Salle d’Armes, opposite the kennel at St. 
Germain.” 

Although Charles of Montsoreau knew the exist- 
ence and possibility of such a thing as the lie cireum- 
stantial, yet the coolness and readiness of the porter 
surprised him. ‘ Pray,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause, “is there any such person as either Monsieur 
de Montsoreau or the Abbe de Boisguerin dwelling 
here at present?” 

“‘ None, sir,” replied the man. ‘ There is no one 
here but the attendants of my lord, who is at present 
absent with the king.” 

Charles of Montsoreau would have given a good 
deal to search the house from top to bottom ; but as 
it would not exactly do to storm the dwelling of 
René de Villequier, he rode on, no less convinced 
than ever that his brother was at that moment in the 
dwelling of the minister. 

This conviction determined his conduct at once. 
That his brother was in Paris, and in the hands of 
the most dangerous and intriguing man of that day, 
he had no doubt; and it seemed to him also clear, 
that schemes were going on and contriving, of which 
the obstacles and delays thrown in his Way might be, 
perhaps, a part. ‘To what they tended he could not, 
of course, tell directly; but he saw that the only 
hope of frustrating them lay in exertion without the 
loss of a moment, and he accordingly despatched his 
faithful attendant Gondrin to Soissons as soon as he 
reached the inn. 

We must follow, however, for a moment, the two 
persons whom the young count had seen enter the 
hotel of Villequier, and accompany them at once into 
the chamber to which they proceeded after passing 
the portal. It was a splendid cabinet, filled with 
every sort of rare and costly furniture, which was 
displayed to the greater perfection by the dark but 
rich tapestry that covered the walls. Another larger 
room opened beyond, and through the door of that 
again, which was partly open, a long suite of bed- 
rooms and other apartments were seen, with differ- 
ent rich and glittering objects placed here and there 
along the perspective, as if for the express purpose 
of catching the eye. 

Into one of the large arm-chairs which the cabinet 
contained, the Marquis of Montsoreau threw himself, 
as if familiar with the scene. * Villequier is long,” 
he said, speaking to the abbe. ‘He promised to 
* have returned before this hour.” 

‘Impatience, Gaspar, impatience,’ 
abbe, ‘is the vice of your disposition. How much 
have you lost already by impatience? Was it not 
your impatience which hurried me forward to repre- 
sent his own situation and that of yourself to your 
brother Charles, which drove him direetly to the 
Duke of Guise? Was it not your impatience which 
made you speak words of love to Marie de Clairvaut 
before she was prepared to hear them, drawing from 
her a cold and icy reply? Vs it not your im- 
patience that made us leave behind at Provins all 
the tired horses and one half of the men, rather than 
wait a single day to enable them to come on with 
us; and did not that very fact put us almost at the 
mercy of the reiters, and give your brother an oppor- 
tunity of showing his- gallantry and skill at our ex- 
pense ?” 

‘It is cll true, my friend, it is all true,’ replied 
the marquis. ‘ But in regard to my speaking those 
fiery words to Marie de Clairvaut, how eould I help 
that? Is it possible so to keep down the overflow- 
ing thoughts of our bosom as to prevent their burst- 
ing forth when the stone is taken off from the foun- 
tain, and when the feelings of the heart gush out, 
not as from the spring of some ordinary river, but, 
like the waters of Vaucluse, full, powerful, and 
abundant even at their source.” 

“It was that I wished you to guard against,” re- 
plied the abbe. ‘Had you appeared less to seek, 
you would have been sought rather than avoided. 
It may be true, Gaspar, what authors have said, that 
a woman, like some animals of the chase, takes a 
pleasure in being pursued; but, depend upon it, if 
she do so, she puts forth all her speed to ensure her- 
self against being caught. Unless you are very 


’ replied the 


’ 


sure of your speed and strengt», you had better steal 








quietly onward, lest you frighten the deer. Had she 
heard much from my lips, and from those of her 
good but weak friend Madame de Saulny, of your 
high qualities, and of all those traits in your nature 
caleulated to captivate and attract such a being as 
herself, while you seemed indifferent and somewhat 
cool withal, every thing good that is in her nature 
would have joined with every thing that is less 
good; the love of high qualities and of manly 
daring would have combined with vanity and caprice 
to make her seek you, excite your attention, and 
court your love.” 

“J have never yet seen in her,”’ said the young 
marquis, “either vanity or caprice; and besides, 
good friend, such things to me, at least, are not mat- 
ters of mere calculation. I act upon impulses that 
I cannot resist. Mine are feelings, not reasonings ; 
I follow where they lead me, and even in the pur- 
suit acquire intense pleasure that no reasoning could 
give.” 

“‘ True,”’ replied the abbe, bending down his head 
and answering thoughtfully. “There is a great 
difference between your age and mine, Gaspar. You 
are at the age of passions, and at that period of their 
sway when they defeat themselves by their own in- 
tensity. I had thought, however, that my lessons 
might have taught you, my counsel might have 
shown you, that with any great object in view it is 
necessary to moderate even passion in the course, in 
order to succeed in the end.” 

** But there is joy in the course also,” exclaimed 
Gaspar de Montsoreau. ‘Think you, abbe, that 
even if it were possible to win the woman we love 
by another’s voice, we could lose the joy of winning 
her for ourselves ; the great, the transcendent joy of 
struggling for her affection, even though it were 
against her coldness, her indifference, or her anger ?”’ 

‘I think, Gaspar,” replied the abbe, ‘that if to a 
heart constituted as yours is, there be added a mind 
of equal power, nothing—not even the strongest self- 
denial—will be impossible for the object of winning 
her you love. But I am nota good judge of such 
matters,”’ he continued, with a slight smile curlin 
his lip; a smile not altogether without pride. wl 
am no judge of such matters. The profession which 
I have chosen, and followed to a certain point, ex- 
cludes them from my consideration. All I wish to 
do in the present instance is to warn you, Gaspar, 
against your own impetuosity in dealing with this 
Villequier. Be warned against that man! be care- 
ful! Promise him nothing; commit yourself abso- 
lutely to nothing, unless upon good and sufficient 
proof that he too deals sincerely with you. He is 
not one to be trusted, Gaspar, even in the slightest 
of things; and promise me not to commit yourself 
with him in any respect whatsoever.” 

“Oh, fear not, fear not,” replied the marquis. 
“In this respect, at least, good friend, no passions 
hurry me on. Here I can deal calmly and tranquilly, 
because, though the end is the same, I have nothing 
but art to encounter, which may always be encoun- 
tered by reason. When I am with her, abbe, it is 
the continual strife of passion that I have to fear; at 
every word, at every action, I have to be upon my 
guard; and reason, like a solitary sentinel upon the 
walls of a city attacked on every side, opposes the 
foes in vain at one point, while they pour in upon a 
thousand others.” 

While he was yet speaking, a servant with a noise- 
less foot entered the room, and in a low sweet tone 
informed the marquis that Monsieur de Villequier 
had just returned dens Vincennes, and desired ear- 
nestly to speak with him, for a moment, alone in his 
own cabinet. The word ‘alone’? was pronounced 
more loud than any other, though the whole was low 
and tuneful ; for Villequier used to declare that he 
loved to have servants with feet like cats and voices 
like nightingales. 

The abbe marked that word distinctly, and was 
too wise to make the slightest attempt to accompany 
his former pupil. The marquis, however, did not 
remark it; ak perhaps, a little fearful of his own 
firmness and skill, asked his friend to accompany 
him. But the abbe instantly declined. ‘ No, Gas- 
par,”’ he said, ‘no; it were better that you should 
see Monsieur de Villequier alone. I wil! wait for you 





here ;” and, turning to the table, he took up illu- 
minated psalter, and examined the miniatures with 
as close and careful an eye as if he had been deeply 
interested in the labours of the artist. 

He saw not a line which had there been drawn; 
but, after the marquis had followed the servant from 
the room, he muttered to himself, ** So, Monsieur de 
Villequier, you think that I am a mean man, who 
may be overreached with impunity and ease? You 
know me not yet, but you shall know me, and that 
soon.” And, laying down the psalter, he took up 
another book, of a character more suited to his mind 
at the moment, and read calmly till his young friend 
returned, which was not for near an hour. 

In the mean time the marquis had proceeded to 
the cabinet of Villequier, who, at the moment he 
saw him, rose from the chair in which he had been 
seated busily writing, and pressed him warmly by 
the hand. 

** My dear young friend,” he said, “ one learns to 
love the more those in whose cause one suffers some- 
thing ; and, since I saw you, I have had to fight your 
battle manfully.” 

«Indeed ! and may I ask, my lord, with whom ?” 
demanded the young marquis. 

‘** With many,” answered Villequier. ‘ With the 
king, with Epernon, with your own brother.” 

‘With my brother ?”’ exclaimed Gaspar of Mont- 
soreau, while the blood rushed up in his fagg¢ “ Does 
he dare to oppose me, after all his loud Pfofessions 
of disinterestedness and generosity? But where is 
he, my lord? Leave me todeal with him. Where 
does he dwell? Is he in Paris ?”’ 

Villequier smiled, but so ge re it did not 
attract the eyes of his companion. That smile, how- 
ever, was but the announcement of a sudden thought 
that had passed through his own mind. 

Shrewd politicians like himself, fertile in all re- 
sources, and unscrupulous about any, feel a pride 
and pleasure in their own abundance of expedients, 
which makes the conception of a new means to their 
end as pleasant as the finding of a diamond, On 
the present oceasion, the subtle courtier thought to 
himself with a smile, as he saw the angry blood 
mount into the cheek of the young Marquis of Mont- 


soreau at the very mention of his brother’s name, 


“Here were a ready means of ridding ourselves, 
were it needful, of. one, if not both, of these young, 
rash-headed nobles, by setting them to cut each 
other’s throats.” 

It suited not his plan, however, at the moment to 
follow out the idea, and he consequently replied, 
**No, no, Monsieur de Montsoreau. I should take 
no small care, seeing how justly offended you are 
with your brother, to prevent your finding out his 
abode, as I know whut consequences would ensue. 
But in all probability, by this time, he has gone 
back to the Duke of Guise, having with difficulty 
been frustrated, for the king was much inclined to 
yield to his demands.” 

“What did he demand ?” exclaimed the marquis, 
vehemently. What did he dare to demand, after 
the professions he made to me at La Ferté 1?” 

‘‘ That matters not,’ answered Villequier. “ Suf- 
fice it that his demands were such as would have 
ruined all your hopes for ever.” 

“ But why should the king support his demands,” 
said the marquis, “when well assured of how at- 
tached he is to the great head of the league that ty- 
rannises over him ?”’ 

“Hush, hush!” said Villequier. ‘The league 
only tyrannises so long as the king chooses. Henry 
wields not the sword at present, but the sword is 
still in his hands to strike when he thinks fit. But, 
to answer your question, my yeung friend. The 
king knows well, as you say, that your brother is 
attached to the Duke of Guise: but you must re- 
member, at the same time, Monsieur de Montsoreau, 
that as yet he is not fully assured that you are at- 
tached to himself. Nay, hear me out, hear me out! 
The king’s arguments, I am bound to say, were not 
only specious, but reasonable. He had to consider, 
on the one hand, that the Duke of Guise, with whom 
it is his strongest interest to keep fair, demands this 
young lady as his ward, which, aecording to the laws 
of the land, Henry has no right to refuse. Your 
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brother, on the duke’s part, threatens loudly 3 and 
‘to oppose to a demand to which it seems 


Henry affirms that he can be in no degree sure of 
yourself; that your family for long have shown at- 
tachment to the house of Guise; that you yourself were 
upon your march to join the duke, when this lady, 
falling into the hands of the king’s troops, induced 
you to abandon your purpose for the time; but that, 
the moment he favours your suit or gives his consent 
to your union with her, you may return to your former 
attachments, and purchase the pardon and good will 
of the Duke of Guise by returning to his faction.” 

‘‘T am incapable of such a thing !”’ exclaimed the 
marquis, vehemently: but the recollection of his 
abandonment of the duke’s party came over him 
with a glow of shame, and he remained for a mo- 
ment or two without making any farther reply, while 
Villequier was purposely silent also, as if to let what 
he had said have its full effect. At length he added: 

‘I believe you are incapable of it, Monsieur de 
Montsoreau, and so I assured the king. » He, how- 
ever, still urged upon me that [ had no proof, and 
that you had taken no positive engagement to serve 
his majesty. All the monarch’s arguments were 
supported hy Epernon, who, I believe, wishes for 
the hand of the young lady for some of his own re- 
latiays, in order to arrange for himself such an alli- 
ance with the house of Guise as may prove a safe- 

1ard to him in the hour of need.” And again Vil- 

iquier smiled at his own art in turning back upon 
the Duke of Epernon the suspicion which the duke 
had expressed in regard to himself. 

The warning of the Abbe de Boisguerin, however, 
at that moment rang in the ears of Gaspar of Mont- 
soreau, and he roused himself to deal with Ville- 
quier not exactly as an adversary, but certainly less 
as a friend. 

‘In fact, Monsieur de Villequier,” he said, ‘his 
majesty wishes that I should devote my sword and 
fortune to his service; and I am to understand, 
through you, that he holds out to me the hope of ob- 


ing you, at the same time, that as the young lady is 
in his majesty’s hands, and he is determined not to 
give her up to the Duke of Guise or to any body 
else, but to some tried and faithful friend, the only 
means by which you can possibly obtain her is by 
serving the king voluntarily in the most devoted 
manner. Suppose this did not suit you, what would 
be your resource? If you go to the Duke of Guise, 
you find the ground occupied before you by your 
brother, and the duke accuses you of having be- 


perhaps sends you under a guard into Lorraine, and 
has you tried, and your head struck off. Such things 
have happened before now, Monsieur de Montso- 
reau. 


him. But, even if you did gain his consent, she is 
still in the hands of the king, who would certainly 
not give her up to one who had proved himself a 
determined enemy.” 

Gaspar of Montsoreau looked down, with some- 
what of a frowning brow, upon the ground. He saw, | 
indeed, that the alternative was one that he could 
not well adopt; and, from the showing of Ville- | 
quier, he fancied himself of less power and conse- | 
| 
however, not to admit the fact if he could help it. 

‘* Suppose, Monsieur de Villequier,” he said, | 
‘‘that the league were to prevail, and to force his 
majesty to concede all the articles of Nancy, think 
you not that one thing exacted from him might well | 
be, to yield Mademoiselle de Clairvaut to her lawful | 
guardian ?”’ 

“It might,’? answered Villequier, immediately. 
“ But then I cone in. The question of guardian- 
ship has never been tried between the duke and my- | 
self. I stand as nearly related to her as he does; 
and I should instantly bring the cause before the 
parliament, demanding that the young lady should 
remain in the hands of the king as suzerain till the 
cause is decided, which might be this time ten 
years.” 

“T did not know,” said the young nobleman, 





taining the hand of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut in | 
return. Now it was not at all my purpose to take 
any part in the strifes that are agitating the country | 
at this moment. Iam neither Leaguer nor Huguenot, 
nor Zealot, nor Modeérate ; and, though most loyal, 
not what is called royalist. I was merely conducting | 
‘Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, with a very small force, 
not the tenth part of what I can bring into the field at a 
week’s notice, when the events took place which 
brought me to Paris. Now, monsieur, if the king 
does not rest satisfied with my expressions of loyal- 
ty, and desires some express and public engagement 
to his service, [Mee no earthly reason why | should 
rest satisfied with mere vague hopes of obtaining 
the hand of the lady I love; and though, of course, 
I cannot deal with his majesty upon equal terms, 
yet I must demand some full, perfect, and perma- 
nent assurance that I am not to be disappointed in 
my hopes, before I draw my sword for one party or 
another.” , 

Villequier gazed thoughtfully in his face for a} 
moment or two, biting his under lip, and saying in- | 
ternally, “The Abbe de Boisguerin; this comes 
from him.”’ His next thought was, ‘Shall I en- 
deavour to pique this stripling upon his honour, and 
oe and loyalty, and all those fine words ?” 

ut he rejected the idea the moment after thinking. 
“No; that would do better with his brother. When | 
a man boldly leaps over such things, it is insulting | 
him to talk about them any more.” 

And, after a moment’s farther thought, he replied, 
“1t is all very fair, Monsieur de Montsoreau, that | 
you should have such assurance ; though, if we were | 
not inclined to deal straightforwardly with you in | 
the matter, we might very easily refuse every thing | 
of the kind, and leave you not in the most pleasant | 
situation.” 











«How so?” demanded the marquis, with some 
alarm. “ How so? 
“ Fasily, my dear young fri * reonlied Vill 
“Thus: by informing yor ait the king 
could vive you no such assurance—-which, indeed, 


is nominally true, thongh not really—and by sho 





‘that the relationship was so near, though I was 
aware that Clairvaut is the family name of Ville- 
quier. However, sir, there is yet another alterna- 
tive. Suppose I were to keep the sword in the 
sheath, aud retire once more to Montsoreau.” 

“Why there, then,’ replied Villequier, with a 
slight sneer, ** you might happily abide, watching 
the progress of events, till either the royalist party | 
or the league prevailed; and then, as chance or ac- 
cident might will it, see the hand of the fair lady 
rewarding one of the king’s gallant defenders, or 
bestowed by the Duke of Guise upon his brave and 
prudent partisan, the Count of Logéres.”’ 

He paused for a moment or two, to let all he said | 
have its full effect, and then added, in a familiar | 
tone, ** Come, come, Monsieur de Montsoreau, see 
the matter in its true light. There is no possible | 
chance of your obtaining the hand of Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut except by attaching yourself to the king’s 
service, and defending the royal cause with the ut- | 
most zeal. If you persist in doing so simply as a 
voluntary act, to be permitted or remitted at plea- | 
sure, be you sure that as you make the king depend | 
upon your good-will for your services towards him, | 
80 will you be made to depend upon his good-will, | 
his caprice, if you like, for the hand of Mademoi- | 
selle de Clairvaut. If, however, on the contrary, | 
you frankly and generously determine to take ser- 
vice with the king, and bind yourself irrevocably to 


| his cause, I do not seruple to promise you, under his 


| 
hand, his full consent to your union with Mademoi- | 
selle de Clairvaut. I wili give you the same consent | 
under mine, assuming the title of her guardian. 
Your marriage cannot, of course, take place till the | 
great struggle that is now impending is over. In a | 
few months, nay, in a few weeks, the one party or | 
the other—who are now directing their efforts against | 
each other. instead of turning, as they ought. their | 
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trayed his young relation into the hands of the king; | 


At all events, not the slightest chance exists | 
of your winning the fair heiress of Clairvaut from 


quence in the matter than he really was. He resolved, | 


all speed to Montsoreau, to raise ever ! 
you can, and to gather every crown thi 
lect, to join the king with all your for 
he may be, and, by your exertions, * 
result certain, which is, indeed, seat 
even as it is; remembering that upon t 
of the Duke of Guise’s party, and u; 
throw of his usurped and unreasonab\ 
pends not only the welfare of your kin 
but the realisation of your best and swe 

*‘ You grant all that [ demand, Mons 
| quier,” replied Gaspar of Montsoreau. 
is the king’s formal consent in writin 
to my marriage with Marie de Clairva 
dition of my absolute and public ad 
royal cause.”’ 

“IT know,” replied Villequier, ‘th 
you demand, and I was prepared to di 
first, only we were led into collateral « 
we went on. You will, of course, take: 
king’s service, and confirm it under yo 

‘“* We will exchange the papers, 
Villequier,” replied the marquis, thir 
extremely cautious. ‘ But now, pray 
ended the discussion with my brother? 

“The only way that it could end,” 
| quier, **when all parties were determi 
his demand. The king, you may ea 
was not inclined to give the young heir 
vaut to any of the partisans of an enen 
knew well that if the hand of a Guis 
her shoulder, the ring of a La Valette 
pass upon her finger! and I, when last 
half given my promise to you, and was, 
determined that the question of wardst 
settled before I parted with her. The 
fore, evaded the demands of the young « 
he was not a little inclined to yleld to 
time, in order to pacify the Duke of G 
ever, I took the brunt of the business | 
and underwent the hot indignation of » 
who thought to find in me an Epernon 
reau, who would measure swords with 
angry word.” 

“They had better be skilful as wel 
said the young marquis, thoughtfully, 
sure swords with my brother Charles.” 

** Indeed !’’ said Villequier, “is he t 
a master of his weapon!” 

‘*'The most perfect I ever beheld; ay 
ful now than even our friend the Abbe de 
though I have heard that, some years ag 
abbe was studying at Padua, he chall 
mous Spanish sword-player, Bobez, t 
skill with him in the schools, in single 
hit him three times upon the heart wit 
touching him once.” 

‘IT remember, I remember!” cried 
‘¢ The master broke the buttons from tl 
anger, and the student ran him through 
the first pass, whereof he died within f 
after in the deacon’s chamber.”’ 

“I never heard that he died,” replied t 
with some surprise. 

** He did indeed, though,” replied Vill 
a meditative air. ‘*And so this was tl 
Boisguerin. One would have thought 
rather than the church, would have ca 
spirit to itself.” 

‘“‘T know not,”’ replied the young mai *} 
in all things he is equally skilful ; and do 
know he has taken but the first step tow 
ing the church, pausing, as it were, e 
threshold,” 

“Do you think,” said Villequier, * th 
skilful in conveying intelligence as in oth 

“What do you mean, my lord?’’ exe 
young companion. 

‘Nay, | mean nothing,” replied the 
satisfied with having sown the first seec 
cion in the vonne nobleman’s mind. wi 
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The brow of the marquis grew clear again, and 
Villequier saw that he believed the latter assertion 
more fully than he had intended. He let the sub- 
ject pass, howeve r, and spoke of many other things, 
giving his own account of various matters which had 
occurred during the Count de Logéres’ audience of 
the king, and urging Gaspar de Montsoreau to set 
off with all speed to raise his forces in his native 
province. Then abruptly turning the conversation, 
he demanded, “ You or the abbe told me, I think, 
that you suspected your brother of having commu- 
nicated your march to the reiters. Is it like his ge- 
neral character so to act? I’m sure, if it be his 
custom to do such things, I would much rather that 
he was upon the opposite party than our own.” 


The marquis bent down his head, and gazed stern- 
ly upon the ground for two or three moments. He 
then answered, with a deep sigh, ** No, Monsieur 
de Villequier, no, it is not like Charles’s character. 
He has all his life been frank and free as the sum- 
mer air, open and generous. I fear I did him wrong 
to suspect him. We are rivals where no man ad- 
mits of rivalry: but I must do him justice. If he 
have done such a thing, his nature must be changed, 
indeed; changed, perhaps, as much as my own.” 

“| thought,” replied Villequier, * that he seemed 
frank and straightforward enough, bold and haughty 
as a lion; gave the king look for look; bearded 
Epernon, and threatened to bring him to the field; 
and spared not me myself, whom men don’t for some 
reason love to offend. But he did not seem a man 
likely to betray his friend, or practise treachery upon 
his brother. It is a very strange thing, too,” he con- 
tinued, in an easier tone, **that Colombel and the 
other officers of the king’s troops at Chateau Thierry 
should have received news of your coming a day 
before you did cross the Marne, together with the 
information that the reiters might attack you near 
Gandelu. Was not this strange ?”’ 

‘* Most strange,”’ replied the marquis, knitting his 
brows and setting his teeth hard. But Villequier, 
now seeing that he had said quite enough, again turned 
the conversation; and after letting it subside natu- 
rally to ordinary subjects, he told the young marquis 
that he would immediately write to the king, and 
obtain his signature to the paper required before bed- 
time. 


work rapidly. 
reau, nine is my supper hour exactly; and then, care 
and labour being past, we will sit down and enjoy 
ourselves, though I fear the accommodation which I 
can offer you in my poor dwelling must seem but 
rude in your eyes.” 

The marquis said all that such a speech required, 
and then withdrew. 

When he was gone, Villequier applied himself 
for some time to other things; but when they were 
concluded, he rose from his chair, and walked once 
or twice thoughtfully across the cabinet. 

*] had better,” he said to himself at length, “I 
had better deal with him at once, and then I can as- 
certain what are his demands, and how to treat 
them.”’ 

Thus saying, he took up his bell and rang it, di- 
recting the servant who appeared to see if he could 
find the Abbe de Boisguerin alone, in which case he 
was to invite him to a conference. ‘He will be 
alone,” thought the wily courtier, * for I have sown 
seeds of those things which will not suffer them to 
be long together.”’ 

The abhe, however, was absent from the house, 
much to the surprise of Villequier; and another hour 
had well nigh passed before he made his appearance. 
The moment that he did so, he advanced towards 
Villequier with his mild and graceful calmness, say- 
ing that he understood his lordship had sent for him. 
Villequier pressed his hand tenderly, and with soft 
and courtly words assured him that, in sending for 
him, he had only sought to enjoy the pleasure of his 
unrivalled conversation for a few minutes before sup- 
per. 

The abbe replied exactly in the same tone; that 
he was profoundly grieved to have lost even a mo- 
ment of the society of one who, fascinated from the 


“It is late already,” he said; “I think even | 
now I see a shade in the sky, so 1 must about my | 
But remember, Monsieur de Montso- | 





| first, had sent away every one charmed and de- 
| lighted. 

A slight and bitter smile curled the lip of each as 
he ended his speech, like a seal upon a treaty, the 
| confirmation and mockery of a falsehood. 
| The abbe, however, added to his speech a few 





words more, saying that he should have been back 
earlier, but that his conversation at the White Peni- 
tent’s had been so interesting that he could not with- 
draw himself earlier from her majesty the queen- 
mother. 

Villequier started. ‘* Are you acquainted with the 
queen ?”’ he said. “* What a surprising being Cathe- 
rine is 1” 

‘‘ She is, indeed,’”’ answered the abbe. “ My long 
sojourn at Florence some years ago made me fully 
acquainted with every member of the house of Me- 
dici, and I now bring you this letter on her part, 
Monsieur de Villequier.” 

Villequier took the paper that the abbe handed to 
him, and read apparently with some surprise. *“* Her 
majesty,” he said, “knows that I am her devoted 
slave ; but, at the same time, she cannot doubt, 
knowing as she does so well your high qualities, 
that I will do every thing to serve and assist you, 
and prevent all evil machinations against you.” 

‘‘Oh, she doubts it not, she doubts it not,”’ re- 
nlied the abbe. ‘She doubts it not, Monsieur de 
Vitlequier, any more than I do; and has written this 
note only in confirmation of your good intentions to- 
wards me. However, there is one thing I wish you 
to do for me, Monsieur de Villequier.” 

‘‘ Name it, my dear friend,” exclaimed the mar- 
quis; ‘but give me an opportunity of making my- 
self happy in gratifying your wishes.” 
| The fact is, Monsieur de Villequier, replied the 
abbe, ‘that some malicious person has been endea- 
vouring to persuade the young Marquis de Montso- 
reau, my friend and formerly my pupil, that it was 
{ who intimated to the reiters the course we were 
| pursuing to meet the Duke of Guise, and who also 
intimated the facts to the king’s troops at Chateau 
Thierry, that they might have an opportunity of 
| coming up to rescue us and bring us hither, though 
| they showed no great activity in doing the first. 
| Now doubtless the person who did this, if there were 
| any one, had the king’s service solely in view, and 
| deserved to be highly rewarded, as he probably will 
be; but—” 

** Doubtless,” replied Villequier, with a sneering 
| smile. ‘ But surely he could not object to such ho- 
| nourable service being known.” 

“Of course not,” replied the abbe; “nor that he 
had given intimation of the facts to, and taken his 
measures with, her majesty the queen-mother; by 
an order under whose hand the troops at Chateau 
Thierry acted, and at whose suggestion Monsieur 
| de Montsoreau and his friends threw themselves into 
the hands of Monsieur de Villequier. All this her 
majesty declares he did; and he could not, of course, 
object to any of these things heing known, except 
that it is contrary to good policy and to the wishes 
of the queen-mother: and more especially contrary 
to every wise purpose, if he be a person possessed 
| of much habitual influence with the young mar- 
| quis.”” 

‘* Monsieur de Boisguerin,” said Villequier, seem- 
ing suddenly to break away from the subject, but, in 
truth, following the scent as truly as any well-train- 
ed hound, “the bishopric of Seez is at present va- 
cant. I know none who would fill it better than the 
Abbe de Boisguerin.”’ 

The abbe drew himself up and waved his hand. 
** You mistake me entirely, Monsieur de Villequier,” 
he said. ‘I take no more vows. I have taken too 
many already; and those, by God’s grace and the 
good will of our holy father the pope, I intend to 
get rid of very speedily. I have nothing to request 
of your lordship at present. I know, see, and under- 
stand your whole policy, and think you quite right 
in every respect. ‘The promises which you and tho 





king are to give to Monsieur de Montsoreau concern- 
ing the hand of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut can of 
course be broken, changed, or modified in a moment 
at any future time.” 

“We have no intention of breaking them,” re- 








plied Villequier. ‘* We are acting in good faith, I 
can assure you.” ¥ 

“Doubtless,” replied the abbe, “doubtless: but 
they can be broken.” 

‘‘ Of course,” replied Villequier; * of course, any 
thing on earth can be broken.” 

«Phat is sufficient,” replied the abbe. ‘It is 
quite enough, Monsieur de Villequier: I only desire 
to know whether you and the king consider it as a 
final arrangement that Mademoiselle de Clairvaut 
is to marry the young Lord of Montsoreau, or whe- 
ther the matter is not now as much unsettled and 
within your own power and grasp as ever.” 

“ Why,” replied Villequier, thoughtfully, ‘it is, 
as I dare say you well know, Monsieur |’Abbe, a 
very difficult thing indeed to devise any sort of black 
lines, which, written down upon sheepskin, will 
prove sufficiently strong to bind the actions of kings, 
princes, or common men at a future period. But it 
seems to me, Monsieur |’Abbe, that the time is come 
when we had better be frank with each other! What 
is it that you aim at? You seem not displeased to 
think the arrangement doubtful or contingent; and 
yet I, who am not accustomed to guess very wrongly 
in such matters, have entertained no doubtful suspi- 
cion that you prompted the demand for a definite and 
conclusive bargain.” 

“T did,”’ replied the abbe. ‘* When you asked to 
see him alone, I was very well assured that, though 
a game of policy skilfully played may occasifnally 
afford sport to Monsieur de Villequier, you were 
quite as well pleased in the present business to deal 
with a young and inexperienced head as with an old 
and worldly one. He sought my opinion and ad- 
vice, and as T uniformly do when ‘tis sought, I gave 
it him sincerely, though it was against my own 
views and purposes. Now, Monsieur de Villequier, 
I see hovering round your lips a question, which, in 
whatever form of words you place it, whatever Pro- 
teus form it may assume, will have this for its sub- 
stance and object; pay What are the plans and 
purposes of the Abbe de Boisguerint Now my plans 
and purposes are these ; remember, I do not say my 
objects; the object of every man in life is one, 
though we all set out upon different roads to reach 
it. My purpose is to serve his majesty and the queen- 
mother far more than I have hitherto been able to 
do. What I have done is a trifle: but if I detach 
from the party of the league, separate for ever from 
the Duke of Guise, and bring over to the royal cause 
Charles of Montsoreau as well as his brother, I shall 
confer no trifling service, for I can now inform you, 
Monsieur de Villequier, that, besides the great es- 
tates of Logéres, he is lord of all the possessions 
lately held by the old Count de Morley, who amass- 
ed much treasure during the avaricious part of age, 
and died little more than a week ago, leaving this 
young lord the heir of all his wealth. I have re- 
ceived the intelligence this very morning; so that, 
what between his riches, his skill, and his courage, 
he is worth any two, excepting Epernon, perhaps, 
of the king’s court.” 

‘If you do what you say, Monsieur de Boisgue- 
rin,” replied the marquis, in a low, deep, sweet- 
toned voice, “you may command any thing you 
please in France, bishoprics, abbeys—” 

“If it rained bishoprics,” replied the abbe, “I 
would not wear a mitre. I do not pretend to say, 
Monsieur de Villequier, that I am more disinterested 
than my neighbours; that I have not great rewards 
in view, and objects of importance—to me, if not to 
others. But these objects are not quite fixed or de- 
termined yet; and I am not one of those men, Mon- 
sieur de Villequier, who hesitate to render the ser- 
vices first from the fear of losing the reward after- 
ward. I know how to make my claims heard when 
the time comes for demanding; and in the present 
instance, although I cannot distinctly promise to 
bring Charles of Montsoreau absolutely and posi- 
tively over to the king’s cause, yet I am sure of be- 
ing able both to detach him from the Duke of Guise 
and separate him from the faction of the league. I 
think, indeed, that all three can be done; but no- 
thing can be done unless the promise given to his 
brother be made contingent. The one loves her as 
vehemently as the other; and I, who know how to 
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deal with him, can change his whole views in an 
hour, dr, at least, in a few days.” 

«‘ Indeed !”’ said Villequier. ‘* He is now in Paris; 
the trial eould be speedily made.” 

«‘T know it,” replied the abbe, seeing the marquis 
fix his eyes upon him eageriy, thinking, perhaps, 
‘he has promised more than he could perform.” 

«I know it, and that is the precise reason why I 
have hurried on this matter, and urged it to the pre- 
sent point. No time is to be lost, orI see storms 
approaching, Monsieur de Villequier, that I think 
escape your eyes.” 

«What do ycu intend to do?” demanded Ville- 
quier; *“*and what means do you require to do it?” 

«* My purposes I have already told you,” replied 
the abbe. ‘The means I require—to come to the 
point at once—consist of a document under your 
own hand, making over to me, as far as your rela- 
tionship to Mademoiselle de Clairvaut goes, the right 
of disposing of her hand in maniage to whomsoever 
I may think fit; that is to say, the voice for, or the 
voice against, any particular candidate for her hand, 
when given by me, is to be held as if given by your- 
self.” 

«“ This is a great thing that you demand, Monsieur 
de Boisguerin,”’ replied Villequier, gazing in his 
face with no inconsiderable surprise ; ** and I see not 
how I can give such a paper at the very same time 
that I give the one which I have promised to the 
Marquis of Montsoreau.” 

“« Nothing, I fear, can be done without it,”’ replied | 
the abbe; ‘but I think it may be done without risk | 
or exposure of any kind, for J, in return, can bind | 
myself net to employ that paper for nine months, by | 
which time all will be complete; and in both the 
documents you can speak vaguely of other promises 
and engagements, and can declare your great object | 
in giving me that paper to be the final settlement of | 
difficult claims by a person in whom you have fuil 
confidence.” 

Villequier looked in his face with a meaning and 
somewhat sarcastic smile; then turned to the note 
which the queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, had 
sent him; read it over again as if carelessly, but 
marking every word as he did so; and then said, 
with somewhat of a sigh, ‘* Well, Monsieur de Bojs- 
guerin, pray draw up on that. paper what you think 
would be required.” 

The abbe took up the pen and ink, and wrote ra- 
pidly for a moment or two; while Villequier looked 
over his shoulder, fingering the hilt of his dagger as 
he did so, in a manner which might have made the 

eriods of any man but the Abbe de Boisguerin, who 
Sine as he did kis companion’s habits and views, 
less rounded and eloquent than they usually were. 
The abbe, however, wrote on without the slightest 
sign of apprehension, and at length Villequier ex- 
claimed, ** That would tie my hands sufficiently 
tight, Monsieur de Boisguerin.” 

** Not quite, my lord,” replied the other. “I 
never make a covenant without a penalty; and what 
I am now going to add provides that, in case of your 
failing to confirm my decision, or attempting in any 
way to rescind this paper and the power hereby 
given to me, you forfeit to my use and benefit one 
hundred thousand golden crowns, to be sued for from 
you in any lawful court of this kingdom.” 

“Nay, nay, nay!” cried Villequier, now abso- 
lutely laughing. ‘This is going too far, Monsieur 
de Boisguerin.” 

“‘ Faith, not a whit, my lord,” replied the abbe. 
“I take care, when men make me promises, that 
they are not such as can be trifled with, at least if I 
am to act upon them.” 

** Why do you not suppose—” exclaimed Ville- 
quier. 

‘1 suppose nothing, my lord,” interrupted the 
abbe, ** but that you are a statesman and a courtier, 
and must in your day have seen more than one pro- 
mise broken.” 

«* By some millions,” replied Villequier. «I told 
you to speak frankly, Monsieur de Boisguerin, and 
you have done so with a vengeance. I mus have 
my turn too, and tell you that neither to you nor any 
other man on earth will I give such a pron ith- 
out in the first place seeing a probability he ob 








ject for which it is given being accomplished, and, 
in fact, some steps taken towards the accomplish- | 
ment of that object; and, in the next place, without | 
having a distinct notion of the means by which it is 
to efiect its end. That is a beautiful ring of yours,” 
continued the statesman, suddenly breaking away 
from the subject, as if to announce that what he had 
just said was final, but perhaps, in reality, to consi- 
der what was to be the next step. ‘That is a beau- 
tiful ring of yours, Monsieur de Boisguerin, and of 
some very peculiar stone, it seems; a large tur- 
quoise semi-transparent.” 

‘It is an antidote against all poisons,” answered 
the abbe, coolly, ‘* whether they be eaten in the sa- 
voury ragout, drunk in the racy cup, smelt in the 
odour of a sweet flower, or inhaled in the balmy air 
of some well-prepared apartment. My dear friends 
will not find me so tender a lamb as Jeanne d’Al- 
bret.” 

** No, I should think not,” replied Villequier, with 
a laugh, and still holding off from the original sub- 
ject of corversation. ‘1 should think not, if I may 
judge by some of your attendants, Monsicur de Bois- 
guerin; for there is one of them at least, an Italian, 
whom I passed in the court but now, who looks 
much more like the follower of a wolf than of a 
lamb. He was dressed somewhat in the guise of a 
wandering minstrel, with a good strong dagger, 
which I dare say is serviceable in time of need.” 

** ] have not the slightest doubt of it,” replied the 
Abbe de Boisguerin, with the most imperturbable 
coolness, ** though I have not had occasion to make 
use of him much in that way as yet. But the man’s 
a treasure, Monsieur de Villequier; and as to his 
garb, the fact is, that I have not had time yet to have 
it changed and made more becoming. You shall see 
in a few days, Monsieur de Villequier, what a 
change can be effected by Tazors, soap, cold water, 
and good clothing. He’s a complete treasure, I can 
assure you, and well worth any pains.” 

“ But,” said Villequier, ‘if you have had him so 
short a time as not to be able to clothe him yet, how 
do you know all these magnificent qualities ?”’ 

* Tt is a singular business enough,” answered the 
abbe. “Iknew him long ago in Italy, where he 
was exercising various professions: but he had skill 
enough almost to cheat me, which, of course, made 
me judge highly of his abilities. One day, not long 
ago, he presented himself at the Chateau de Montso- 
reau, where it seems he had been upon some vagabond 
excursion a week or a fortnight before. He had, on 
the first occasion, seen and recognised me, and he 
now came back, having spent all the money he had 
gained by selling a young Italian pipe-player to my 
good cousin Charles, and being consequently tn not 
the best provided state. He was in hopes that I 
would take him into my service, which, from ancient 
recollection of his character, I was very willing to 
do; dismissing, however, without much ceremony, 
another man and a Jow Italian woman whom he had 
brought with him. They seemed very willing to go, 
it is true, and he to part with them; and my good 
fiiend Orbi has already shown himse]f on more than 
one occasion fully as serviceable as I had expected 
he would prove. My former knowledge of him 
gives me means of binding him to me by very strong 
ties; and I will acknowledge that never was there 
man to all appearance so well calculated to remove 
a troublesome friend or a pertinacious enemy.” 

‘‘ Doubtless, doubtless,” replied Villequier ; 
‘‘though he seems not to be particularly strong in 
frame.” 

+‘ But he is active,’ answered the abbe, * and 
full of skill, and thought, and ingenuity. But to re- 
turn to what we were saying concerning the paper, 
Monsieur de Villequier, which we have left some- 
what too long,” added the abbe, thinking this sort 
of farce had been carried quite far enough. ‘ Every 
objection that you have raised can be overthrown at 
once. I ask this promise, not for my own sake, but 
to satisfy this youth Charles of Montsoreau. Fle 
will trust you as soon as the fox will the tiger; but 
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| as to seeing clearly what the effect will be, I will 


show it to you in the very course o° this night 
Read that letter, written by the young Count of | 
géres to his brother, no later than yesterday even- 
ing! You see,” the abbe continued, after Villequi 
had read, “he renounces all claim whats er 
the hand of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, 
favour of his brother. The letter was broug! 
not two hours ago. Now, ere two hours u 
over, you shall yourself see the whole fee rs of 
this young man changed, and the pursui ‘ 
eagerly as ever. If it be so, what say Vi 
you go forward in the way I propose ? 
Monsieur de Villequier? I trifle not, n 1 
with.” 

“1 will then go forward, beyond all bt 
plied the marquis. : 

The abbe thereupon took up the pe 
lines on a sheet of paper, sealed them \ 
the yellow wax which lay ready, addre 
to Charles of Montsoreau, and, placi in ti 
hands of Villequier, bade him to send e, 
with orders to require an answer. The page 
winged with the wind, and in a mar ' rt 
time he returned, bearing a note fror ae 
Count of Logéres, containing these fev 

** My renunciation was entirely conditional. ff 
be as you say, nothing on earth shall induce u 
yield the hand of Mademoiselle de Clairv: 
man. The time that you allow me for writin; 
not permit me to say more, but come to me as ear!y 
as possible to-morrow, and let all things be explain- 
ed; for a state of doubt and suspicion was al 
to me worse than the knowledge of real evi 
wrong.” 

The abbe gave it to Villequier, and 
only replied by signing and sealing the 
the abbe had drawn up. 

‘* Now, quick! Monsieur |’Abbe,”’ sz 
ter. ‘*Go for a few minutes to your own apart 
and then join us at supper, which I he 
served, as if we had not met during th é 
You will not need your ring, I can assure you 

‘I'he abbe bowed low and retired in 
in his heart he said, *“* And this the fool Hears is 
to be a great politician.” 

No knave can be a great politician, bu rery 
knave thinks himself so. The mistake they ma 
is between wisdom and cunning. The e prides 
himself on deceiving others, the wise 
deceiving himself. 


—>_——- 
CHAPTER XIX. 


When the Abbe de Boiscuerin on 
morning entered the presence of Cha 
soreau, his mind was prepared for every thing } 
was to say and do, for every thing he 3 to assert 
ortoimply. But there was one thing which his 
mind was not prepared, all shrewd, keen, politie, 
and experienced as it was. 

There are points in the deep study of human na 
which those who would use that micl c 
selfish purposes almost always overloo! Among 
these are the changes, both sudden an ogressive 
which take place in themselves and thers, 
the changes in relative situations which 
In this respect it was that the Abbe d Seuel 
thoughtful and calculating as he was, had not pr 
pared himself for the meeting with Charles of Mont- 
soreau. The time was short since they had par 
Not above six weeks had elapsed, if so 1 h; and 
the abbe had come ready to deal wi youth of 
keen and penetrating mind, of quick ps is and 
extensive powers; of all those feelings 
he fancied that he knew the scope and 4 ¥: 
whose mind he believed that he had g i ane 
tested as if it were some material su 
he knew not at all what an efiect th 
weeks may have when spent in comm 
great minds and in dealing with great ever 
t mor 
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Gharles of Montsoreau, in short, had left him a} 
youth, high-spirited, feeling, intelligent, graceful ; 
he stood before him a man, calm, thoughtful, grave, 
dignified. There were even lines of care already 
upon his brow, which gave it a degree of sternness 
not natural to it; and the whole look and aspect of 
his former pupil was so powerfully intellectual, that 
the abbe felt he must be more cautious and careful 
than he had prepared to be; that his words, his 
thoughts, and his looks would not alone be tested by | 
old affection, nor even by the simple powers of an| 
undoubting mind, but would be tried by experience | 
likewise, and tried, moreover, with that degree of | 
suspicion which is more active within us when we 
first learn the painful lessons taught by human deceit, | 
than it is when we learn fully our own powers of | 
separating truth from falsehood. 

He saw that it would be necessary to be more | 
cautious than he had proposed to be, and that, con- 
sequently, he must change much that he had intended 
The very caution affected his man- | 





to say and do. 
ner, and his alteration of purposes caused occasional 
hesitation. Charles of Montsoreau, who remembered 
his whole character and demeanour during many | 
years, found, without seeking it, a touchstone in the 
past by which to try the present, and the conclusion 
in his own heart was, “This man is not true.” 

The explanation given by the abbe of all that had | 
occurred on their route did not satisfy his hearer. | 
He tol&him that he had remained with Mademoi- | 
selle de Clairvaut and the carriage till the reiters had | 
passed, and then had eaused the horses to be turned 
into a by-road in the hope of escaping any returning | 
varties: they had thus accidentally met with the 
ole troops, whose offered protection, of course, 
they could not refuse. But he touched vaguely and 
lightly upon the mission of Colombel to the young 
Marquis de Montsoreau; and the Count de Logéres 
did not press him upon the subject, for he felt suf- 
ficiently upon his guard, and had a repugnance openly 
to convict one whom he had loved of falseness and 
treachery. 

He turned, then, to the note which he had received 
on the preceding evening. 

“You tell me now,” he said, ‘“‘abbe, that you 
have some reason to believe that Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut, as I at first supposed, has seen my affec- 
tion, and did not intend to discourage it. What are | 
those reasons ?”’ 

The abbe stated vaguely that some words, dropped | 
by Madame de Saulny, had produced that belief in | 
his mind. 





Charles of Mentsoreau mused, and made no an- 
swer. ‘The time had been when he would have | 
replied at once, and have discussed the question fully 
with his former preceptor ; but now he held counsel 
with his own heart in his own bosom, and said, 
« This man has some object in telling me this. Her 
own words were suiliciently conclusive, that she did 
not see, that she did not remark, the signs of affection 
which I had fancied undoubted.” 

He still maintained silence, however, towards the 
abbe, in regard to his own feelings. Nor could the 
other, though he used all his skill, draw from him | 
the slightest indication of what he intended to do, 
except that he waited in Paris for the arrangement of | 
some afiairs, which were not yet concluded, with the | 
king. He in turn, however, questioned the abbe 
much concerning his brother, expressing not only a 
wish, but a determination to see him. 

‘Tam happy,” he said, “that my letter reached 
him; for—by whom or for what reason instructed to | 
falsify the truth, I do not know—the porter of Mon- | 
sieur de Villequier denied the fact ef your being in | 
the house. As nothing could shake my owm belief 
that it was Gaspar and yourself I had seen, and as | 
both Condrin and the page confirmed my opinion, I 
sent the letter at all risks: and new, good abbe, if 
you love Gaspar and myself 2s you used to do, con- 
trive that we may meet again to-morrow, in order 
that all these clouds may be cleared away from be- 
tween us,and that we may feei cnce more as brothers 
ought to feel towards each other.” 

The abbe promised to do as the young count de- 
sired, beseeching him, however, not to press his 





brother to an interview too suddenly, and assuring 
him that he would use every effort. 

The still more important subject of what had be- 
come of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut remained to be 
discussed; and Charles of Montsoreau, though re- 
solved to make the inquiry, approached it with dis- 
taste and with caution, from a feeling that the abbe 
would not deal truly with him, and would only en- 
deavour, in the course of any conversation upon that 
point, to discover what were his secret intentions, 
even while he concealed from him the true circum- 
stances. 

It was as he expected. The abbe told him that, 
in some degree under the care, and in some degree 
under the guard of the king’s troops, the whole party 
had been brought to the neighbourhood of Paris, 


| where a messenger from the monarch had conveyed 


to himself and the young marquis an invitation to 
take up their abode at the house of Villequier, while 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut was conveyed to Vin- 
cennes. They had done all that was possible, he 


said, to prevent such a separation; but the king’s 


commands were peremptory; and he had since 
learned, or, at least, had reason to believe, that the 
young lady had been sent in the direction of Beau- 
vais, to the care of some distant relations. 

The young count smiled and said nothing; and 
the abbe then, with an air of grave sincerity, pro- 
ceeded to ask him what had best be done under such 
circumstances. He replied that he could give no 
advice ; and many a vain effort was again made to 
discover what were his purposes in regard to Made- 
moiselle de Clairvaut. Finding that no indirect 
means succeeded, the abbe, trusting to their former 
familiarity, asked the question directly, “* What do 
you intend to do in this business, Charles.” 

‘*‘ Indeed, my dear abbe,”’ replied the young count, 
“it is difficult to tell you. I have no definite plan of 
action at present, and must be guided by circum- 
stances as they arise.” 

Thus ended their interview; and it formed a 
strange contrast to that between the abbe and Ville- 
quier, showing how simplé honesty may often baffle 
cunning which has succeeded against astuteness like 
itself. The following day passed without any com- 
munication reaching the young count, either from 
the abbe or from his brother, from the king or the 
Duke of Guise; and expectation of receiving tidings 
from some one caused him to remain at home during 
the gieater part of the day. 

On the succeeding morning, however, he deter- 
mined to proceed to the house of Villequier, and to 
demand peremptorily the fulfilment of the promise 
which the king had made. Ere he set out, however, 
he received a note in the hand of the Abbe de Bois- 
guerin, informing him briefly that his brother, having 
determined to return to Montsoreau, was upon the 
very point of setting out. He, the abbe, was to ac- 
company him for two days’ march upon the road, 
but would return to Paris in four or five days without 
fail. 

Charles of Montsoreau read the note with a faint 


| and melancholy smile, and again said, *’That man 


is not true!” 


He rode at once, however, to the hotel of Ville- 
quier, but found that the minister had ence more 
gone to Vincennes. He inquired for the Marquis of 
Montsoreau of the same porter who had denied the 
fact of his being there. The porter, not at all dis- 
composed, replied that the marquis and the Abbe de 
Boisguerin, with their train, had set out fully two 


| hours before for Montl’hery; which, being confirmed 


upon farther inqniry by an Italian confectioner on the 
opposite side of the street, was believed by the young 
count, who returned home with a heart but ill at 


| ease. 


Another day was passed in gloomy and impatient 
expectation; but at night Gondrin reappeared from 
Noissons, bringing with him a brief note from the 
Duke of Guise : 

‘Your interview,” it said, “*was such as might 
be expected; your conduct all that it should have 
been; your view of the result right. They are en- 
deavouring to trifle both with you and me; but we 
must show them that this cannot be done. I send 
off a courier at once to Villequicr, requiring that the 


bd 





king’s authorisation shall he immediately given to 
you. If it reach you not before to-morrow night, I 
pray you set off at once with the passports you pos- 
sess for Chateauneuf; for I have information scarcely 
to be doubted that our poor Marie has been conveyed 
thither. Show her the letter which I gave you, re- 
quiring her to follow your directions in every thing. 
Endeavour to bring her at once, with what shaie 
you can collect upon her lands, across the country 
towards Rheims, avoiding Paris. If any one stops 
you, or attempts either to delay your progress or dis- 
pute your passage, show them my letter of authority, 
as well as the passports that you already possess ; 
and if they farther molest or delay you, they shall 
not be forgotten, be they great or small, when they 
come to reckon with your friend, Henry of Guise.” 

In a postscript was written at the bottom, “In 
going, avoid Dreux and Montfort, for the plague is 
raging there. If there be any force stationed at Cha- 
teauneuf to prevent the removal of Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut, only ascertain distinctly the fact of her 
presence in the chateau, and come back to rejoin me 
with all speed.” 

The tidings brought by Gondrin showed Charles 
of Montsoreau that great events of some kind were 
in preparation. Various bodies of troops attached 
to the house of Lorraine were moving here and there 
in Champagne and the Ardennes; daily conferences 
were held between the Duke of Guise, the Cardinal 
of Bourbon, the Cardinal of Guise, and a number of 
other influential noblemen ; oe of deposing 
the king was said to be openly discussed at Soissons, 
and ridicule and hatred were unsparingly busy with 
the names of Epernon, Villequier, and others. Cou- 
riers, totally independent of those which were sent 
upon the business that brought the young count to 
Paris, were almost hourly passing between the ecapi- 
tal and Soissons; and it was daily whispered in the 
latter city, that experienced cfficers and small bodies 
of troops were daily gliding into the capital from the 
army which the duke had led to victory on so many 
previous occasions, 

Early on the following morning, Charles of Mont- 
soreau again proceeded to the Hotel de Villequier, 
in order that nothing might be wanting on his part. 
But the reply once more was, that the minister was 
absent; and the day passed over without any tidings 
from either the king or his favourite. As he passed 
through various parts of the city, however, the young 
count remarked many things that somewhat surprised 
him. He had hitherto ridden among the people quite 
unnoticed, but now many persons whom he met 
bowed low to him, and those seemingly of the most 
respectable classes of citizens. On two or three oc- 
casions the burgher guard saluted him as he passed ; 
and in one place, where several people were collected 
together, there was a cry of * Long live the Duke of 
Guise !” 

All these indications of some approaching event 
of importance at any other moment might have given 
him an inclination to remain at Paris: but he had 
other interesis more deeply at heart; and, having 
waited till the last moment to make sure that the 
king’s authorisation was still delayed, he prepared 
to set out that very night, taking with him only the 
number of persons specified in the passports which 
he had brought from Soissons. 

In a brief and hurried note which he wrcte to Cha- 
pelle Marteau. he informed him that he was about to 
absent himself from Paris for a short time on business 
of importance ; and begged him, as it was his inten- 
tion to pass cut of the city by the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main that very night, to facilitate his so doing as 
quietly as possible. ‘That his absence might remain 
for some time concealed from those who might ob- 
struct his proceedings, he retained his apartments at 
the inn, and the servants he had hired, paying the 
whole for some time in advance, and directing that, 
if any inquiries were made, the reply should be that 
he was only absent for a few days. 

When all was prepared he set out, and at the gates 
found his friend of the Seize, with another personage, 
who seemed to consider himself of great importance. 
No words, however, were spoken, no passports were 
demanded; the two Leaguers bowed lowly to the 


count, the gates opened as if of themselves, and, is- 
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suing forth, the young count rode on upon the way, 
anxious to place as great a distance between Paris 
and himself ere the next morning as possible. 

It was a soft, calm night in April, the sky was un- 
clouded and filled with stars, the dew thick upon the 
grass, and the air balmy ; and the young nobleman 
pursued his way with a mind filled with thoughts 
which, though certainly in part melancholy, were 
still tinged with the soft light of hope. His horses 
were strong and fresh; and just in the gray of the 
morning on the following day he reached the small 
town of Rambouillet. 

The signs and indications of the disturbed and 
anxious state of society in France were visible in the 
little town as the young count gazed from the door 
of the inn, after seeing that his horses were well 
taken care of. There were anxious faces and eyes 
regarding the stranger with the expression of doubt, 
and perhaps suspicion; there were little knots 
gathered together, and talking gloomily at the cor- 
ners of different streets; the whistle of the light- 
hearted peasant was unheard; and the cart or the 
flock was driven forth in silence. 

The count’s horses required rest; none were to be 
procured with which he could pursue his journey, 
and he determined to take what repose he could get 
ere he proceeded on his way. Casting himself down, 
then, upon a bed, he closed his eyes and sought to 
sleep: but suddenly something like a wild cry sound- 
ed from the other side of the street, and, springing 
up, he looked out of the window. He could almost 
have touched the opposite house, so narrow was the 
way, and he saw completely into a room thereof 
through the window that faced his own. 

There was a woman in it of about the middle age, 
kneeling by the bedside of a youth who seemed just 
dead; and, on looking down a little below, he saw 
a man, dressed in a black serge robe, standing on a 
ladder, and marking the front of the building with a 
large white cross. On the impulse of the moment, 
Charles of Montsoreau ran down stairs and approach- 
ed the door of the house, intending to enter. But he 
was stopped at the door by two of the guards of the 
eity. ‘Do you not see the mark of the plague ?” 
they said. ‘* You must not go in; or, if you go in, 
you must not come out again.” 

With a sorrowful heart Charles of Montsoreau 
turned back into the inn; but he found no sleep, and 
the image of the woman clasping her dead son still 
haunted him in waking visions. 


—<=>— 


CHAPTER XX. 


It was about nine o’clock at night, and the moon, 
rising later than the night before, had not yet gone 
down, as Charles of Montsoreau passed through the 
wide forest that then surrounded Chateauneuf en 
Thimerais. It was a beautiful moonlight scene, 
affording to the eye many various and pleasant ob- 
jects. The greater part of the forest, indeed, con- 
sisted of old trees far apart from each other, and only 
surrounded by brushwood in patches here and there. 
Occasionally, indeed, deeper and thicker parts of the 
forest presented themselves, where the axe had not 
been plied so unsparingly ; but the ground was hilly 
and broken, and the road ascended and descended 
continually, showing every change of the forest 
ground. There avere manifold streams, too, in that 
part of the country, and small gushing fountains, 
while a chapel or two, here and there raised by the 
pious inhabitants of the neighbourhood, broke the 
desolate appearance of the wood by showing sweet 
traces of human hope or gratitude. The heart, how- 
ever, of Charles of Montsoreau enjoyed not that 
scene as it might at any other time, for many dark 
and painful reports had reached him of the state of 
the country in that district; and he looked anxiously 
forward to his arrival at the little village of Morvil- 
lette, seated in the midst of the forest, to hear farther 
tidings of Chateauneuf and its neighbourhood. A 
party of soldiers he had already heard had passed 
along some days before, escorting a carriage, and it 
was understood their destination was Chateauneuf; 
but the people of Tremblay, where he received this 
intelligence, shook the head doubtingly, and added, 








that the traveller would hear more at Morvillette, and | 
could there get a guide to the chateau, which was two | 
miles from the town. 

At length, lying in a hollow of the woodland, the 
moonlight showed him a group of dark cottages ; but 
no friendly light appeared in the windows; and, as 
he rode on among the houses, there was a sort of aw- 
ful stillness about the place, which seemed to indi- 
cate that it was not slumber that kept the tongues of | 
the peasantry silent. ‘There were no dogs in the 
streets; there was no smoke curling up from any of 
the chimneys ; all was still, and many of the doors | 
stood wide open in the night air, exhibiting nothing 
but solitude within. 

“There must be somebody in the place,” cried | 
Gondrin, springing from his horse and approaching 
one of the cottages, the door of which was shut. 

Without knocking, the man threw open the door at 
once, and went in as far as the bridle of his horse 
would let him; but he came out again immediately, 
and his master could see that his face was pale and 
its expression horrified. 

«A man and a woman,” he said, in a low voice, 
** both dead! the one in the bed and the other on the 
floor, and both of them looking as blue as a cloud.” 

The boy Ignati pressed up his horse to hear; and 
the count said, “In all probability there may be 
things still more horrible before us. I shall go on, 
Gondrin; I must go on: but there is no need for | 
either yourself or the page te do so. You had better | 
both go back. Make the best of your way to Sois- | 
sons; there tell the duke what you have seen, and 
assure him that I will do my best to fulfil his wishes 
if I live.” 

“* My lord,” said the boy, “I might quit you for a 
kind and noble master when danger was not about | 
you, but I will only quit you now with life.” 

** And so say I,”’ replied Gondrin, in a somewhat | 
reassured and anxious tone. ‘ But let us ride on, 
my lord, and get out of this horrible place. We 
shall find no one here to show us the way.” 

‘1 believe I can find it myself,” replied the count. | 
« We turn to the left as‘soon as we have passed the 
village. Come on!” 

Thus saying, he somewhat quickened his pace and 
rode away, the moon now declining towards her set- | 
ting, throwing longer shadows, and giving more un- 
certain light. Anxiously did the young count gaze 
from the brow of every rise, hoping to see the form 
of the chateau rising upon the eminenee before him. 
Several times he disappointed himself by fancying | 
that he saw it when it was not there ; so that, when | 
at length he beheld a single faint point of light, like | 
the spark of a firefly among the distant branches, he | 
could scarcely believe that it afforded any true indi- | 
cation of that which he sought. 

Riding on, however, he again and again caught | 
sight of it, till at length the forms of the building | 
grew more clear and defined; and, after about half 
a mile more, he rode up the gentle slope that con- | 
ducted towards the chateau. 

It was situated in the midst of a wild game-park, 
not unlike that of Vincennes, only that the ground | 
was more irregular. The building, however, was 
very different: it had been erected by that Count de 
Clairvaut who had been sent ambassador in the reign 
of Henry II. to the republic of Venice. He had 
formed his ideas of beauty of architecture under an- 
other sky, and, but that it was somewhat heavier and | 
larger, it might have been supposed that the building 
had been transported by some genii from the banks of 
the Brenta. ‘There wasa strong old castellated gate, | 
however, in the walls of the park, which had be- 
longed to some former building. But the heavy iron | 
gates were wide open, and the voice of no porter re- 
sponded to the call of the young count and his com- | 
panions. 

Still, however, he saw a light in the windows of 
the chateau, and he eagerly rode on along the path 
which conducted to the principal gates of the, build- 
ing. Here there was a wide flight of marble stairs, 
which had been brought ready polished at an im- | 
mense expense from Italy, yellow and green with the 
damp, but still altogether of a different hue and con- | 
sistence from the ordinary stone of the place. From 
those steps the wide forest scene beyond was fully 





displayed to the eye, the chateau being built very 
near the highest point of the acclivity, and the whole 
ground towards Dreux, Maintenon, and Chartres ly- 
ing below, with the forest itself sweeping down the 
edge of that chain of high hills which separates the 
southern parts of Normandy from the northern parts 
and Maine. 

The moon at that moment was just sinking beyond 
the trees on the left, and poured over the woods and 
plains below a floed of silver light, caught and re- 
flected here and there by some open stream or wide 
piece of water, and, shining full upon the front of 
the marble building, which, with its pillars, its eapi- 
tals, and its cornices, its wide doors and spreading 
porticoes, looked like the spectre of some bright en- 
chanted palace from another land. 

The large doors that opened upon the terrace were 
ajar; and Charles of Montsorean, leaving his horse 
with the page, mounted the steps and knocked hard 
with the haft of his dagger. A long, melancholy 
echo was all the sound that was returned. He 
knocked again; there was no answer; and then 
pushing open the door, he entered the wide marble 
hall. The moonlight was pouring through the tall 
windows, but all was solitary; and, putting his foot 
upon the first step of the staircase, he was beginning 
to ascend. At that moment he thought he heard a 
distant sound, as of an opening door; and a ray of 
light, streaming down some long corridor at the top 
of the broad stairease, crossed the balustrade and 
checkered the iron work with a different hue from 
the moonlight. He now called loudly, asking if 
there was any one in the building. 

In a moment after there were steps heard coming 
along towards the staircase, and a voice replied, 
“There is death and pestilence inthe house. If you 


| come for plunder, take it quickly; if you come by 


accident, fly as fast as you may, for every breath is 
tainted.”’ 


The tones of that voice were not to be mistaken, 
even before Charles of Montsoreau beheld the speak- 
er; but, ere the last words were spoken, Marie de 
Clairvaut herself was at the top of the staircase, 
bearing a small lamp in her hand, and Charles of 
Montsoreau eagerly sprang upon the steps. 

The lamp flashed upon the form and features 
which she had not at first seen, and with a loud ery 
she darted forward to meet him. A 

The next moment, however, nearly dropping the 
lamp, she rushed back, exclaiming, ** Come not 
near, Charles! Dear, dear Charles, come not near! 
These hands, not twelve hours ago, have closed the 
eyes of the dead. The plague, most likely, is upon 
me now !”’ 

But, before she could add more, the arms of 
Charles of Montsereau were round her. 

“You have called me dear,”’ he said, “and what 
privilege can be dearer than sharing your fate, what- 
ever it may be? Dear, dear, dear Marie! oh, say 
those words again, and make me happy !” ; 

“But I fear for you, Charles,” she said; “I fear 
for you. All are either dead, or have fled and left 
me, and I shall see you die too; you, you die also 
by the very touch, by the very breath, of one to 
whom you have restored life. f 

**‘T fear not, Marie, answered Charles; “I fear 
not; and that is the safest guard. Certainly you 
shall not see me fly and leave you; and I fear not, 
either, that you will see de ith overtake me. But 
oh, if even it did, how sweet would death itself be, 
watched by that dear face, wept by those beloved 
eyes !” 

Marie bent down her head and said nothing; but 
she strove no more against the arm that was cast 
round her; her hand remained in his, and the colour 


| rose warmly into her cheek, which had before been 


deadly pale. 

“If,’’ she said at length, after a long pause, dur- 
ing which he had continued to gaze earnestly, fond- 
ly, sadly upon her; “if it were not that | feared for 
you, your presence would indeed be a comfort and a 
consolation to me: not that I fear for mysell,”” she 
added ; “I know not why, but I have never feared. 
It lias seemed to me asif there were no danger to 
myself; as if I should certainly escape. But oh, 
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how terrible it would be to see you struck by the 
pé stilence also!” 
" . 99 > | 
‘Say no more, dear Marie, say no more, replied | 
Charles of Montsoreau, feeling and knowing by 
every word that she was hisown. ‘| fear not; [| 
have no fear; and, even if I had, love would trample | 
° - . i 
it under foot in a moment. I would not leave you | 


{ 


in such an hour, not if by descending that short flight 
of steps | could save myself from death: unless, in- 
deed, you told ine to go, and that you loved me not.” 

The tears sprang into Marie de Clairvaut’s eyes. 
«| must not tell such a falsehood,”’ she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands together, **in an hour like this. [| 
never told you so; indeed | never did; though Ma- 
dame de Saulny, poor Madame de Saulny, with her 
dying lips assured me that you thought so.” 

‘‘ There have been many errors, dear Marie,” re- 
lied Charles of Montsoreau, “ which have pained 
= your heart and mine, | fear. But now, ny be- 
loved, | must call in those that are with me, for we 
have travelled far and ridden hard.” 

“© Oh, call them not in!”’ said Marie de Clairvaut, 
“+ for they will be frightened when they see the state | 
of the house, and eatch the pestilence and die ! Bid 
them lead their horses to the stables, and sleep there. 
Perhaps they may find some one still living there, 
for this evening at sunset | saw my father’s old 
groom still wandering about as usual; but you must 
go yourself to tell them, Charles, for | donot believe 
that there is any one in the house but you and I. 
The stables lie away to the left. I wil! wait here | 
for you till you come back. Go through the great 
doors,”’ she said, as he descended, * and go not into | 
the rooms either to the right or left, for there is death | 
in all of them.” 

Charles of Montsoreau descended with a rapid step, 
and in a few words gave his directions to the ser- 
vants. He then returned, and taking Marie de 
Clairvaut’s hand in his, he pressed his lips warmly 
upon it, and gazed tenderly upon her as she led him 
along through a wide corridor to the room in which 
she had been sitting. 

It formed a strange contrast, the aspect of that 
room, with the desolate knowledge that all was death | 
and solitude through the rest of the house. Beauti- | 
ful pictures, rich ornaments, fine tapestry, gave itan | 
air of life and cheerfulness, which seemed strange 
to the feelings of Charles of Montsoreau. But an 
illuminated book of prayer that lay upon the table 
told how Marie de Clairvaut’s thoughts had been 

employed ; and Charles of Montsoreau paused, and, 
lifting his thoughts to Heaven, prayed earnestly, | 
fervently, that that bright, and beautiful, and beloved | 
being might still be protected by the hand of the | 
Almighty in every scene of peril and danger which 
might yet await her. 

She sat down on the chair in which she had been | 
reading with a look of melancholy thoughtfulness, 
and Charlies of Montsoreau sat down beside her, and 
there was a long silent pause, for the hearts of both 
were too full of agitating feelings for words to be 
plentiful at first. The moment and the circumstances, 
indeed, took from love all shame and _ hesitation. 
Death, and deprivation, and desolation gave affection 
a brighter, a holier light; it was like some eternal 
flame burning upon the altar of a ruined temple. 

Marie de Clairvaut felt that at that moment she | 
could speak things that at any other time she would | 
have sunk into the earth to say; she felt that—with | 
the exception of their trust in God—his love for her 
and hers for him formed the grand consolation of the 
moment, the healing balm, the great support of that 
hour of peril and of terror. She looked at him and 
he at ker, and they mutually thought that a few 
hours perhaps might see them there, dying or dead, 
by each other’s side, with love for the only comfort 
of their passing hour; with the voice of death pro- 
nouncing their eternal union, and the grave their bri- 


| 
| 
| 


dal bed. 

They thus thought, and it may seem strange to 
say, but—prepared as their minds were for leaving 
the life of this earth behind them—such a death to 
them appeared sweet; and neither feared it, but 
looked forward upon the grim enemy of human life, 
not with the stern defying frown of the martyr, not 
with the fierce and angry daring of the warrior, but 





| fection; that you looked upon them but as the natu- 
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with the calm, sweet smile of resignation to the will 
of Heaven, and hopes beyond the tomb. 

Thus they remained silent, or with but few words, 
for some time; and Charles of Montsoreau felt that 
he was beloved. Indeed, there was not a word, 
there was not a look that did not tell him so; and 
yet he longed to hear more; he longed that those 
words should be spoken which would confirm, by the 
living voice of her he loved, the assurance of his hap- 
piness. Gradually he won her from conversing of 
the present to speak of the past; and she gently re- 
proached him for leaving her at Montsoreau so sud- 
denly as he had done. 

** Marie,” he said, with that frankness which had 
always characterised him, * let me tell you all, and 
then see if I did right or wrong. If 1 did wrong, 
you shall blame me still, and I will grieve and make 
any atonement in my power; but if I only mistook, 
and did not act wrong intentionally, you shall for- 
give me, and tell me that you love me.” 

Marie de Clairvaut gazed in his face, and asked, 


** And do you doubt it now, Charles ?” 


“Oh, no!’ he cried, * oh, no! I ought not to 
doubt it, for Marie de Clairvaut could not speak such 
words as she has spoken without loving.” And, 
gently bending down his head over her, he pressed 
a kiss upon that dear fair brow. * Marie,” he said, 
‘*it is our fate to meet in strange scenes. ‘The last 
time that I kissed that brow, the last time that 1 held 
you to my heart, was when I thought you dead, and 
lost to me for ever.” 

** And when | woke up,” replied Marie de Clair- 
vaut, **and was not only grateful to God and to you 
for having saved me, but happy in its being you that 
did save me, and happy,” she added, slightly drop- 
ping her eyes, “in the signs of deep affection which 
I saw.” 

“And yet,” he exclaimed, “and yet, when my 
stay or my departure hung upon a single word from 
your lips, you gave me to understand that you had 
not received those signs of affection as signs of af- 


’ 


ral effect of my witnessing your restoration to life 
when I thought you dead.” 

‘Oh, Charles!” excleimed Marie de Clairvaut, 
witha slight smile, “ could you not pardon and on- 
derstand such small hypocrisy as that? Did you 
not know that woman’s heart is shy, and seeks many 
a hiding-place, even from the pursuit of one it loves?” 

«| never loved but you, Marie,”’ replied the count, 
‘and | am sadly ignorant, [ fear, of woman's heart. 
Nevertheless, upon those few words and that mo- 
ment depended my fate.” 

‘“*] knew not that,’? cried Marie de Clairvaut, 
eagerly ; “I knew not that, or upon my honour | 
would have been more sincere; but what was it, 
Charles, made you take so sudden a resolution ; 
what was it made you leave me, without a reply, in 
the hands of those who have striven constantly ever 
since to make me believe that you eared not for me?” 

‘| will tell you all,” replied her lover; and, pour- 
ing forth in eloquent words all the passions of his 
heart towards her, he told her how his love had 
grown upon him, how it had increased each hour; 
and making that the main subject of his tale, he told 
but as adjuncts to it the pain which his brother’s con- 
duct had inflicted upon him, and all the signs of ri- 
valry which he had remarked. He then spoke of 
his conversation with the Abbe de Boiscuerin on 
their way to visit the Count de Morly; and he told 
how agonised were all his feelings, how terrible was 
the struggle in his heart, and what was the resolu- 
tion that he took, to ascertain whether her affections 
were really gained, and by the result to shape his 
conduct. He next spoke of his conversation with 
her immediately preceding his departure, and of the 
words which had led him to believe that she was 
unconscious of his love, and did not return it. 

As she listened the tears rose in her eyes, and 
laying her soft, fair hand on his, she said, ** Forgive 
me, Charles! oh, forgive me! but do believe that 
there is not another woman on all the earth who 
would not have done the same.” 

«“ Alas! dear Marie,”’ he replied, “in such know- 


her hands and looking up in his face. ‘There may 
be women who would Jove you less for being so ; 
but I trust and hope that you will never love any one 
but Marie de Clairvaut, and she will value your love 
all the more for its being, and having ever been, en- 
tirely her own. But you were speaking of the Abbe 
de Boisguerin, Charles; you have told me of his 
conversation with you; I saw, when I was at Mont- 
sorean, that you loved and esteemed him.” She 
paused and hesitated. ‘I fear,’ she added, * that 
what I must speak, that what I ought to tell you, 
may pain and grieve you: I doubt that man, Charles; 
I more than doubt him.” 

«And so do J, Marie,” replied her lover, with a 
melancholy shake of the head; ‘and so do I doubt 
him much, Indeed, as you say, I more than doubt 
him, for I know and feel that he is not true.” 

** Alas! Charles,’’ she replied, “ I fear that in that 
very first conversation with you he meditated treache- 
ry towards you. I fear much, very much, that his 
design and purpose even then was to separate us.” 

‘* Perhaps it might be so, Marie,” replied her 
lover; * though he has never shown any strong pre- 
ference, I have often thought he loves Gaspar better 
than he does me.” 

‘* But it was no love of your brother, Charles,” 
she said: “it was no love of your brother moved 
him then; for, if your brother trusted him, he be- 
trayed him toc. Now hear me, Charles, and let me, 
as quickly as possible, tell a tale that makes my 
cheek burn, for it must be told. After you were 
gone, 1 avoided your brother’s presence as far as 
might be. I was never with him for a moment alone 
if I could help it, for I could not but see feelings 
that were never to be returned. Although there was 
something from the first in the Abbe de Boisguerin 
that I loved not, though I could not tell why—some- 
thing in his eye that made me shrink into myself 
with a kind of fear—I now courted him to be with 
me, in order to avoid the persecution of love for 
which I could not feel even grateful. At first he 
seemed inclined to give your brother opportunities ; 
and | believe, | firmly believe, that he did so because 
he knew that those opportunities would but serve to 
confirm the coldness of my feelings towards him. 
When he saw that | sought him to be with us, he 
seemed to yield, and was now with me often almost 
alone, when there was none but one or two of my 
women in the farther end of the room. He timed 
his visits well: and, for a space, well did he cheose 
his conversation too. It was such as he knew must 
please my ear. He told me of other lands, and of 
princely scenes beyond the Alps, the beauties of na- 
ture, the miracles of art, the graceful but dangerous 
race of the Medici, the treasures, the unrivaled trea- 
sures of Florence and of Rome. | learned to forget 
the prejudices | had first taken towards him, and he 
saw that I listened well pleased, and then he ven- 
tured to speak of you and of your brother. But oh, 
Charles, he spoke not as a friend to either. He 
blamed not, indeed ; he even somewhat praised; but 
he undervalued:all and every thing. ‘There was not 
a word of censure, but there was every now and then 
a light sneer in the tone, a scornful turn of the lip, 
and curl of the nostril. It pleased me not; and, 
seeing it, he wisely dropped such themes. He 
spoke of you no more; but he spoke of himself and 
of his own history. He told me that his was the 
more ancient branch of your own family, but that 
reverses and misfortunes had overtaken it; and that, 
careless of wealth or station and any of the bubbles 
which the world’s grown children follow, he had 
made no effort to raise his own branch from the 
ground to which it had fallen. But he said, how- 
ever, that if he had had an object, a great and power- 
ful object, he felt within himself those capabilities 
of mind which might raise him over some of the 
highest heads in the land: and none could hear his 
voice, and see the keen astuteness of his eye, with- 
out believing that what he said was true. And then, 
again, he spoke of the objects, the few, the only ob- 
jects, which could induce a man of great and expan- 
sive intellect to mingle in the strife and turmoil of 
the world; and the chief of those objects, Charles, 
was woman’s love. He was a churchman, Charles, 








ledge you have but a child to deal with.” 
** Oh, be he soever, Charles !” she cried, clasping 


and had taken vows whieh should have frozen such 
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HENRY OF GUISE. 





words upon his lips. I was silent, and, | think, 
turned pale, and he instantly changed the conversa- 
tion to other things, speaking eloquently and nobly 


upon great and fine feelings, as | have seen one of 


the modellers in wax cast on the rough harsh form 
that he intended to give, and then soften it down 
with fine and delicate touches, so as to leave it 
smooth and pleasant to the eye. At length we set 
out to join my uncle; and your brother now had op- 
portuniti¢s of paining me greatly by the open and 
the rash display of feelings that grieved and hurt 
me. He took means, too, to find moments to speak 


with me alone, which | must not dwell upon ; means | 


which were unworthy of one of your race, Charles. 
He tried to deceive me into such interviews by every 
sort of petty art; and if the Abbe de Boisguerin 
came to my relief, alas! it was but now to inflict 
upon me worse persecution. He dared to speak to 
me, Charles, words that none had ever dared to 
speak before; words that | must not repeat, that | 
must not even think of here, so near the holy calm- 
ness of the dead. These words were not, indeed, 
addressed to me directly; but they were used to 
figure forth what were the passions which an ardent 
and fiery heart might feel. They were intended evi- 


dently to let me know of what he himself was capa- | 
ble: though they breathed of love, there was some- | 
The very sound | 


what of menace in them likewise. 
of his voice, the very glare of his eyes, now became 


terrible to me: but he seemed to consider that | was | 


more in his power now than | had been at Montso- 
reau; and I need not tell you that to me the journey 
was a terrible one. Toend it all, Charles—as | take 
it for granted that you know some part of what has 


taken place, even by seeing you here this night—l | 


feel sure that it was by his machinations that | was 


betrayed into the hands of the king, whom I have | 


all my life been taught to abhor, and by him'given 


up to the power of a relation, from whom | have | 


been sheltered by all my better friends as from the 
most venomous of serpents.” 

Charles of Montsoreau had heard all in deep si- 
lence, without interrupting her once. He gazed, in- 
deed, from time to time, upon her fair face, watching 


with love and admiration the bright but transient ex- | 


pressions that came across it: but he listened with 
full attention and deep thought; and, when she had 
done, he replied, ‘‘ What you have told me, dear 
Marie, indignant as it well may make me, was most 


necessary fur me to hear, and is most satisfactory, | 


for it explains all that I did not before comprehend 
or understand. His machinations, however, dear 
Marie, I now trust are at an end. What may be be- 
tween Villequier and him I do not know; but I trust, 
dear Marie, I trust in that God who never does fail 
them that trust in him, that I come to bring you de- 
liverance and to lead you to happiness. It would be 
long and tedious to tell you, beloved, all that has 


happened to me since I left you at Montsoreau. | 


Suffice it that I have seen the Duke of Guise; that 
I have spent the greater part of the time with him; 
that I have been able, Marie, to serve him; he says, 
to save his life ; and that to me he has intrusted the 
charge of seeking you and bringing you to join him 
at Soissons, in despite of any one that may oppose 
us.” 

“ Oh, joy, joy !” cried Marie de Clairvaut. ** When 
can we set out!’? And she rose from her seat as if 
she hoped their departure might take place that mi- 
nute. Charles of Montsoreau drew her gently to 
his heart, and, gazing into her deep tender eyes, he 
asked, *“* Will your joy be less, dear Marie, if you 
know that you go to be at once the bride of Charles 
of Montsoreau, with the full consent of your princely 
guardian, given by one who is well worthy to give, 
to one who is scarcely worthy to receive, such a 
jewel as yourself?” 

Marie de Clairvaut hid her face upon his bosom, 
murmuring, in a searcely audible tone, “Can you 
ask me, Charles? But oh, let us speed away quick- 
ly; for though I, who have been here now several 
days, and have seen nothing but death and desola- 
tion round me ever since I came, have become ac- 


customed to the scene, and, doubtless, to the air, 


also, vet I fear for every moment that you remain 
here,” 


‘I still fear not, dear Marie,” replied Charles of | 


Montsoreau. ‘* Nevertheless, most glad aim I to 
| bear you away to happier scenes; and, as soon as 
the herses have taken some rest, we will set out. 
And now, dear girl,’ he added, “1 will send you 
from me. You need some repose, Marie ; you need 
some tranquillity. Leave me then, dear girl, and 





| 


| try to sleep till the hour of our departure, while 1 | 


| will watch here for you, and call you before break 
of day.” 

“If you watch, Charles,” replied Marie, “I will 
| watch with you, for 1 need not repose. ‘This morn- 
ing, after closing the eyes of poor Madame de Saul- 
| ny, and weeping long and bitterly over her and the 
| poor girl who was the only one that chose to remain 


| with me, exhausted with watching, anxiety, and | 


| grief, I fell asleep, and slept long. Before that, I 
had felt so weary and so heated, that I almost fan- 


| cied, though without fearing it, that the plague might | 


be coming upon me; but | woke refreshed and com- 
forted just as the sun was going down, and I felt, as 
it were, a hope and expectation that some change 
would soon come over my fate. But you need at 
| least refreshment, Charles. 


frightened beings who abandoned me set before their 
mistress yesterday. 
Charles, for no one has died in this part of the 
| house.” 

Charles of Montsoreau followed her, and_per- 
suaded her also to take some light refreshment; and 
there they sat through the live-long night, speaking 
kind words from time to time, and watching each 
| other’s countenances with hope strong at the hearts 
of both, though somewhat checkered by fears, each 
for the other. 


- 


— 
CHAPTER XXII. 


By the time that the first gray streak checkered 
the dark expanse of the eastern sky, the horses of 


Charles ot Montsoreau, with three others, were | 
standing on the terrace at the foot of the marble 


steps. ‘he page and Gondrin were there, and also 
the old groom, a white-headed man of some sixty 
| years ot age, who had booted and spurred himself, 
and buckled on a sword, declaring that he would ac- 
company his young mistress, if It were but to lead 
the sumpter horse which carried her baggage. A 
moment after, Marie herself appeared, and Charles 
of Montsoreau placed her on the beast that had been 
| prepared for her, while the old groom kissed her 
hand, saying, “‘ I am glad to see you well, dear lady. 
| But fear not; none of your race and none of mine 
| ever died of the plague either, though | have seen it 
| pass by this place twice before now, and | remember 
| eleven corpses lying on these steps at once.” 
‘* There are six within those chambers now,”’ re- 
| plied Marie, shaking her head mournfully. “ But I 
| fear not, good Robin, for myself at least. But you 
had better lead the way towards Chalet, for the 
count tells me that Morvillette is deserted.” 


| Oh, 1 will lead you safely, lady,” replied the | 


| old man; “and though very likely they may keep 
|us out of many a house on account of where we 
|come from, there is my daughter’s cottage where 


| they will take us in, for they do not fear the plague | 
| it not be better for you to stay here to-night, and 


| there.” 

Thus saying, he mounted his horse, and rode on 
before through the forest roads, while the lady and 
her lover followed side by side. 


| streaks gradually turned into crimson; the dim ob- 
| jects became more defined in the twilight of morn- 
| ing; a few far-distant clouds at the edge of the sky, 
| tossed into fantastic shapes, began to glow like the 
| burning masses of a furnace; the crimson floated 
| like the waves of a sea up towards the zenith; the 
| fiery red next became mingled with bright streaks of 


gold ; the forest world, just budding into light green, 


| was seen below, with its multitude of hills and dales, | 


| and rocks and streams; the air blew warm and sweet, 
and full of the balm of spring; and a thousand birds 
burst forth on every tree, carolled joyous hymns 
to the dawning day. 


In the next room re- | 
| mains my last untasted meal; the last that the poor | 


1 fear not to take you there, | 
| had, the children served them at the table, and the 


| own eyes, and he rose refreshed and well. 





As they went on | 
| circling round the highest parts of the hills, the gray | 


lof Chartres. 
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Never broke there a brighter morning upon earth; 
never rose the sun in greater splendour; never was 
the air more balmy, or the voices of the birds more 
sweet. It seemed as if all were destined to afford 
to those two lovers the strongest, the strangest, the 
brightest contrast to the dark dull night of anxiety 
and emotion which they had passed within the pa- 
lace they had just left behind them. It seemed to 
both as an image of the dawn of immortality after 
the tomb; anxiety, sorrow, danger, death left be- 
hind, and brightness and splendour spread out before. 

Nach instinctiveiy drew in the rein as the sun’s 
golden edge was raised above the horizon; each 
gazed in the countenance of the other, as if to see 


| that no trace of the pestilence was there; and each 


held out the hand to grasp that of the being most 
loved on earth, and then they raised their eyes to 
Heaven in thankfulness and joy. 

The old man led them on with searcely a pause 
towards Chalet; but about a mile from that place he 
turned to a little hamlet near, where, in a good farm- 
house inhabited by his daughter and her husband, 
they found their first resting-place. They were glad- 
ly received and heartily welcomed, without the 
slightest appearance of fear, though the cireum- 
stances of their flight were known. ‘The farmer and 
the farmer’s wife set before them the best of all they 


good woman of the house brought forth a large flask 
of plague-water, and made them drink abundantly, 


| assuring them that it was a sovereign antidote that 


was never know: to fail. They then assigned a 
room to each, and, though it was still daylight, they 
gladly retired to rest. Charles of Montsoreau, 


| though much fatigued, slept not for near an hour; 


but the house was all kept quiet and still, and, with 


| his thoughts full of her he loved, he fancied and 


trusted that she was sleeping calmly near him, and 
in an earnest prayer to Heaven he called down bless- 
ings on her slumber. At length sleep visited his 
Some 
fears, some anxieties still remained in his bosom till 
he acain saw the countenance of Marie de Clairvaut. 
When he did see it, however, fears on her account 
vanished altogether, for the paleness which had 
overspread her face the night before had been ban- 
ished by repose, and the soft warm glow of health 
was once more upon her cheek. He saw the same 
anxious look of inquiry upon her countenance ; and 
oh! surely there is something not only sweet and 
endearing, but elevating also, in the knowledge of 
such mutual thoughts and cares for each other; 
something that draws forth even from scenes of pain 
and peril a joy tender, and pure, and high, for those 
who love well and truly! 

** Fear not, dear Marie,” he said, “fear not; for 
I feel well, and you too look well, so that I trust the 
danger is over.” 

‘Pray God it be!’ said Marie de Clairvaut. 
** But now, when you wi!l, Charles, I am ready to 
go on; we miy soon reach Maintenon.”’ 

** We must avoid the road by Maintenon,”’ replied 
Charles of Montsoreau, * for that would bring us 
on the lands of the grasping Duke of Epernon, and 
we could not run a greater risk. Chartres itself is 
doubtful; but we must take our way thither, and act 
according to circumstances. However, dear Marie, 
our next journey must be long and fatiguing: would 


take as much repose as you can obtain before you go 


| on?’ 


oy 


‘Oh no,” replied Marie de Clairvaut; “I am 
well and strong now, and eager to get forward out 
of all danger. The bright moon will soon be rising, 
the sun has not yet set, and we may have five or six 


| hours of calm light to pursue our way.” 


Her wishes were followed; and they were soon 
once more upon their way towards the fair old town 
“aw ; rv . ; now ” _ >< 
_ Their former journey passed greatly 
in thought, for deep emotions lay fresh upon their 


| hearts, and burdened them: but now they spoke 


long and frequently upon every part of their mutual 
situation. ‘The history of every event that had hap- 
pened to either, since they parted at Montsorean, 
was told and dwelt upon with all its details: and 
while the love of Charles of Montserc.:u for his fair 
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companion certainly did not diminish, every word | ed him, therefore, whether there was nothing in the 


that fell from his lips, every act that she heard him 
relate, and the manner of relating it also, increased 
in her bosom that love which she had at first per- 
ceived with shame, but in which she now began to | 
take a pride as well as a joy. 

Nor, indeed, did his conduct and demeanour to 
herself in the cireumstances which surrounded them 
—circumstances of some difficulty and delicacy— | 
change one bright feeling of her heart towards him. 
There was very much of that tenderness in his na- 
ture, that soft, that gentle kindness, which, when 
joined with courage and strength, is more powerful 
on the affections of woman than, perhaps, any other 
quality; and her feelings were changed and render- 
ed more devoted by being dependent upon him for 
every thing; protection, and consolation, and sup- 
port, and affection, and all those little cares and kind- 
nesses which their mutual situation enabled him to | 


show. 

Thus they journeyed on for several hours, and at 
length reached the town of Chartres, having agreed 
to pass for brother and sister, as the safest means of | 
escaping observation. It was about eleven o'clock | 
at night when they reached the inn, but they were | 
received with all kindness and hospitality, such as | 
innkeepers ever show to those who seem capable of | 
paying for good treatment. No questions were ask- | 
ed, supper was set before them, and the night passed | 
over again in ease and comfort. Every hour, indeed, 
that went by without displaying any sign of illness, 
was in itself a joy; and there was a stillness and a | 
quietness about the old town of Chartres which | 
seemed to quict all fears of annoyance or interrup- 
tion. j 

Charles of Montsoreau was early up, and was 
waiting for the appearance of Marie de Clairvaut, | 
when the landlord of the inn appeared to inform him | 
that a horse-litter, which he had ordered to be ready 
for his inspection, had been brought into the court- 
yard, and was waiting for him to see. At that mo- 
ment, however, there was a flourish of trampets in 
the street; and, looking forth from the window, the 
young count saw a considerable band of mounted 
soldiers drawn up, a3 if about to proceed on their 


march. 

** My sister,” he said, turning to the host, * has 
not yet risen, and she must see the litter, too, as it 
is for her convenience. But who are these gallant 
gentlemen before the house, and whither are they go- 
ing?” 

* Why, you might know thei, sir, by their plumes 
and their scarfs,’’ replied the host. ‘*’They are a 
body of the light horse of the guard of the queen- 
mother. ‘They are easily distinguished, I ween.” 

* Ay, but Lam a rustic from the provinces,” re- 
plied the young nobleman: * but they seem gallant 
looking soldiers.”’ 

“The captain was making manifold inquiries 
about you and the young lady who arrived last 
night,” replied the landlord, * for he has come with | 
orders to seek and bring back to Paris some young 
lady and gentleman that have made their eseape 
lately, with eight or nine attendants. But when I 
told him that you were going to Paris, not coming 
from it, and that you had only three servants with 
you, and the young lady was your sister, he said it 
was not the same, and isnow going on. But I must 
go, lest he should ask for me.” 

“ Well, well,’’ answered the young count, with | 
an air of indifference; * I will be down presently to 
see the litter; let it wait.” 

He watched, however, with some anxiety the de- | 
parture of the body of light horse; for though he | 
did not feel by any means sure that it was himself 
whom they sought, he did not feel at all secure till 
the last faint note of their trumpets was heard, as 
they issued forth from one of the farther gates of | 
Chartres. As socnas Marie de Clairvaut appeared, | 
he purchased the litter without much hesitation, and | 
determined to proceed with all speed towards Dour- | 
dan and Corbeil. 

‘he host of the inn would have fain had them 
stay some time longer, for the young count had paid 
so readily for the litter, that he judged some gold 
might be farther extracted from his purse. He ask- | 


| every means to avoid it. 








red 
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good town of Chartres to excite his curiosity, and 
was beginning a long list of marvels; but Charles 
of Montsoreau cut him short, saying, as he looked 
up at the sign covered with fleurs-de-lis, «* No, no, 
my good host. I have much business on my hands 
in which his majesty is not a little concerned, and 
therefore I must lose no time.” 

The host nodded his head, looked wise, and suf- 
fered the count and his party to depart without far- 
ther opposition. 

As it was not a part of their plan to follow the 
high road more than they were actually obliged to 
do, soon after leaving Chartres they took a path to 
the lett, which they were informed would lead them 
by Gellardon to Bonnelle, through the fields and 
woods. Before they had gone a league, however, 
the noise of dogs and horses, and the shouts, as it 


| seemed, of huntsmen, were heard at no great dis- 
| tance; and, turning towards Gondrin, the young 


count asked, ** What can they be hunting at this 


| time of year?” 


‘The wolf, my lord, the wolf,” replied the man. 
‘‘ They hunt wolves at all times.” 

Scarcely had he spoken when a loud yell of the 
dogs was heard; and, nodding his head sagaciously, 
as if he had seen the whole proceeding with his 
mind’s eye, Gondrin added, “They have killed 
him ;” which was confirmed by a number of joyous 
morts on the horns of the huntsmen. 

‘« Let us proceed as fast as possible,”’ said Charles 
of Montsoreau; **we know not who those hunts- 


| men may be ;” and he was urging the driver of the 


litter to hurry on his horses rapidly, when the whole 
road before them was suddenly filled with a gay 
party of cavaliers, splendidly dressed and accoutred, 
and coming direct towards them. There was no- 
thing now to be done but to pass on quietly, if pos- 
sible; and, taking no apparent notice, but bending 
his head and speaking into the litter, without even 
seeing of whom the other party was composed, 
Charles of Montsoreau was riding on, when a loud 
voice was heard exclaiming, * flalt, there! halt! 
A word with you, if you please, young sir;’’ and, 
looking up, he saw the Duke of Epernon. 

Without suffering the slightest surprise to appear 
upon his countenance, or the slightest apprehension, 
Charles of Montsoreau turned his head, demanding 
calmly, ** Well, my lord, what is your pleasure with 
me ?”’ 

‘** My pleasure is,” replied the duke, “that you 
instantly turn your horse’s head and go back to 
Epernon with mes”? 

“IT am extremely sorry, my lord,” replied the 


| count, “ that it is quite impossible for me to do what 


you propose, as [am upon urgent business for the 
Duke of Guise, and bear the king’s passport and 


| safe conduct, which I presume your lordship will 


not despise.” 

‘** You may bear the king’s passport, sir,” said the 
duke, “ but you certainly do not bear his authorisa- 
tion to carry away from his power the young lady 
who I suppose is in that litter. As to the Duke of 
Guise, your authority from him is very much doubt- 
ed also.” 

‘“‘ That doubt is easily removed, my lord,” replied 
the count, seeing clearly that he would be forced to 
yield, but fully resolved not to do so till he had tried 
“ That doubt is easily re- 
moved, my lord. Allow me to show you the autho- 
rity given me by the duke under his own hand, 
which I think even the Duke of Epernon must re- 
spect,” 

The duke took the paper which he tendered him, 
and then saying, “I will show you how I respect 
it,” he tore it into a thousand pieces, and cast it be- 
neath his horse’s feet, while a laugh ran through the 
men that attended him. ‘Turn your horse’s head,”’ 
he continued, * without more ado, or I will have 
your arms tied behind your back, and the horse led.” 

‘** My lord,” replied the young count, “I must 
obey, for I have no means of resisting; but let me 
remind you, that the Duke of Epernon was always 
considered, even before what he is now, a gallant 
gentleman and a man of good feeling, who would 
not insult those who were too weak to oppose him, 





and who did their duty honourably as far as it was 
possible for them to do it.”’ 

“ Your civility, now, sir,”’ replied the duke, “like 
your rash folly a week or two ago, is too contempti- 
ble to make any change in the Duke of Epernon, 
That foolish party of light horse,” he continued, 
speaking to one of his attendants, “ must have suf- 
fered this malapert youth and his fair charge to pass 
it. ‘Turn the litter round there; take care that none 
of them escape.” 

“The boy has made off already,”’ replied one of 
the men. “Shall I gallop after him, my lord? He 
may tell the Duke of Guise.” 

“Let him!” answered Epernon. ‘Go not one 
of you; but bring the rest of them along hither ” 

Without giving any intimation of his intent, 
Charles of Montsoreau turned his horse suddenly 
back to the side of the litter, and drew the curtain 
back, saying to Marie de Clairvaut, who sat pale 
and anxious within it, “ You hear what has hap- 
pened; there is no power of resistance, for they are 
ten to one: but the boy has escaped, and will give 
the duke notice of where you are. In the mean time, 
it is one comfort, that now you are in the hands of 
one who is, at all events, a man of honour, and a 
gentleman in feeling.” 

What he said was intended to give comfort and 
consolation to Marie de Clairvaut; but it reached the 
ear of the Duke of Epernon likewise. ‘1 must 
suffer no farther conversation,”’ he said, in a gentler 
tone than he had before used. ‘ You will under- 
stand, Monsieur de Logéres, that I have authority 
for what Ido; and that I arrest you out of no per- 
sonal vengeance, but because the order has been al- 
ready given to that effect.” 

‘“‘ My lord,” replied the young count, “I care 
very little for my own arrest, as I know that I can 
but be detained a short time: but I confess I am 
most anxious for the young lady placed under my 
especial charge by the Duke of Guise, as I have 
shown your lordship by the paper you have torn. If 
she is to remain in your lordship’s charge, I shall be 
more satisfied; but if she is to be given up to Mon- 
sieur de Villequier, the consequences will indeed be 
painful to all. You are perhaps not aware, my lord, 
that he sent her to a plave where the plague was 
raging at the time, where six persons of her house- 
hold died of it, and the rest fled, leaving her utterly 
alone.” 

The duke seemed moved, and, after remaining si- 
lent for a minute, he replied, “I did not know it; 
the man who would murder his wife would make no 
great scruple of killing his cousin, I suppose. How- 
ever, sir, set your mind at ease: though I cannot 

romise that she shall remain with the Duchess of 
— she shall not be given up to Villequier 
either by myself or by any body in whose hands I 
may place her. Is that assurance sufficient for you ?”’ 

‘‘ Perfectly, my lord,” replied Charles of Montso- 
reau. ‘The Duke of Epernon’s promise is as good 
as the bond of other men.” 

*“ Well, follow me, then,” replied the duke; and, 
riding on alone, he left the young count in the hands 
of his attendants. 


” 


a ee 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


It was in one of the saloons of the old Cardinal 
de Bourbon, in the town of Soissons, that Henry, 
Duke of Guise, princely in his habit, princely in his 
aspect, with his foot raised upon a footstool of crim- 
son and gold, a high plumed Spanish hat upon his 
head, manifold parchments before him, and a pen in 
his hand, sat alone on a day in the month of April, 
with his eyes fixed upon a door at the other end of 
the room, as if waiting for the entrance of some one. 

The next moment the door was thrown wide open, 
and, preceded by two servants announcing him to the 
duke, appeared a small and not very striking person- 
age, plainly habited in black velvet. The moment 
the duke saw him, he rose, and for an instant unco- 
vered his head; then covering himself again, he ad- 
vanced to meet him, and took him by the hand, say- 
ing, * Monsieur de Bellievre, I am delighted to see 
you. The king could not have chosen any one more 
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HENRY OF GUISE. 





gratifying to myself to receive: in the first place, 
because I know that I shall hear nothing but truth 
from the lips of Monsieur de Bellievre: and, in the 
next place, because I am sure no one will bear more 
exactly to his majesty any reply I may have to make 
to the message with which | understand you are 
charged.” 

«The confidence which your highness expresses 
in me,” replied Bellievre, as the duke led bim to- 
wards the table, and made him seat himself beside 
him, *¢ does great honour to so humble an individual 
as myself. Nevertheless, I must deliver the king’s 
message, my lord, precisely as it was given to me; 
and should there be any thing in it disagreeable to 
your highness, I trust that you will excuse the 
bearer, and consider the matter dispassionately.” 

‘Proceed, proceed,” replied the duke; ‘as in 
duty bound, I shall receive his majesty’s communi- 
cation with all deference and humility.” 

«* Well, then,” replied Bellievre, * I am charged 
by his majesty to assure your highness that his per- 
sonal esteem and respect for you is very great; and 
that he has never, in any degree, given ear to the in- 
jurious reports which persons inimical to your high- 
ness have been industrious in circulating to your 
disadvantage.” 

* Your pardon, Monsieur de Bellievre, for one 
moment,”’ said the duke, interrupting him. * ‘To 
what injurious reports does his majesty allude? I 
am ignorant that any one has dared to circulate in- 
jurious reports of me; and, if such be the case, it 
is high time that I should proceed to the capital to 
confront and shame my accusers.” 

As this was not at all the point to which the king’s 
envoy wished to bring the duke, he looked not a lit- 
tle embarrassed what to reply. He answered, how- 
ever, after a moment’s pause, “It would, indeed, 
be requisite for you to do so, my lord, if I did not 
bear you the king’s most positive assurance that he 
gives no ear to such reports. But to proceed: his 
majesty has bid me strongly express his full convic- 
tion of your attachment, fidelity, and affection, but 
has commanded me to add, that, having heard it re- 
ported your intention is immediately to present your- 
self in Paris, he is unwiliingly obliged, oy state 
reasons of the utmost importance, to request that 
you would forbear the execution of that purpose.” 

It was not without some hesitation and apparent 
emotion that Bellievre spoke; but the duke heard 
him with perfect calmness, though with a slight con- 
traction of the brow. 

*« The report,” he answered, ‘ of my intention of 
visiting Paris is perfectly correct, Monsieur de Bel- 
lievre; nor can [, indeed, refrain from executing that 
purpose, with all due deference to his majesty, for 
many reasons, among which those that you yourself 
give me of injurious rumours being rife in the capi- 
tal regarding me are not the least cogent. ‘hus, 
unless the king intends to signify by you, Monsieur 
de Bellievre, that he positively prohibits my coming 
into Paris—which, of course, he would not do—i 
see not how I can avoid doing simple justice to my- 
self by returning to my own dwelling in the capital 
of this country.” 

“I grieve to say, your highness,” replied Bel- 
lievre, seeing that the worst must be told, “1 grieve 
to say that, while the king has charged me to assure 
you of his regard and his confidence in you, he none 
the less instructed me to make the prohibition on his 
part absolute and distinct.” 

The Duke of Guise started up, with his brow knit 
and his eyes flashing. ‘Is this the reward,” he ex- 
claimed, * of all the services I have rendered the 
state? Is this the recompense for having shed my 
blood so often in defence of France? to be disho- 
noured in the eyes of all the people by being banish- 
ed from the metropolis; to be excluded from the 
companionship of all friends; to be cut off from 
transacting my own private affairs; to be talked of 
and pointed at as the exiled Duke of Guise, and to 
have the boys singing in the streets the woful ditty 
of my sufferings and a king’s ingratitude ?’’ And, 
as he spoke, the duke took two or three rapid strides 
up and down the room. 

“ Indeed, indeed, your highness,”’ cried Bellievre, 
* you take it up too warmly. The king is far from 


ungrateful, but most thankful for your high services; 
but it is for the good of the state that you love, for 


tumultuous and highly excitable state, that he wishes 
you to refrain from coming—” 
“That he sends me a message dishonouring to 


he marks me out from the rest of the nobles of the 
land, by a prohibition which | may venture to say is 
unjust and unmerited. I must take some days to 


any way promise not to visit Paris. Were it but to 
protect, support, and guide my friends and relations, 


cessary, persecuted, reviled, assailed as that holy 
church is; were it but for my attendants and sup- 
porters, who are attacked, abused, and il!-treated in 
the streets and public ways.” 

‘“‘ As for the church, your highness,”’ replied Bel- 
lievre, ‘*none is more sincerely attached to it than 
the king and the king’s advisers. It will stand long, 
my lord, depend upon it, without any farther assist- 
ance than that which you have already so ably given 
it. Your relations, my lord, and household,” he 
said, ** are not and cannot be ill-treated.” 

“* How ?”’ exclaimed the duke. ‘Is not my dear 
sister Margaret even now, as it were, proscribed by 
the king and his court? Is not every thing done to 
drive her from Paris ? 
struck by those of Villequier in the open streets ?”’ 

“1 know,” replied Bellievre, * that a month or 
two ago Madame de Montpensier was subject to 
some little annoyance ; but, as soon as it came to 
the king’s ears, he had it instantly remedied, and only 
wished her to quit Paris for her own security.” 

“The house of Guise, six, have always been se- 
cure in the capital of France,” replied the duke ; 
‘cand, I trust, always will be.” 


continued Bellievre. ‘The king is most anxious 
that you should have satisfaction in every thing, and 
will give you the strongest assurances that your 
family, your household, and your friends shal! be in 
every respect well treated and protected, as, indeed, 
he has always wished them to be.” 

The duke threw himself down in his chair, and 
rang the bell that stood upon the table violently. 
“Ho! without there!’ he exclaimed. “ Bring in 
that page that arrived hither a night or two ago, 
when I was absent at Jamets.”’ 

The attendant who had appeared retired, and the 
duke sat silent, gazing with a frown at the papers 
on the table. ‘ May I ask your highness,” said 
Bellievre, not knowing what interpretation to put 
upon his conduct, “may I ask your highness whe- 
ther | am to conceive my audience at an end.”’ 

‘No, Monsieur de Bellievre, no,” replied the 

duke, in a milder tone ; “ for you I have a high re- 
spect and esteem, and will listen to you on this sub- 
ject longer than I would to most men. I wish you 
to hear and to know how the friends of the Duke of 
Guise are treated; what protection and favour is 
shown to them at the court of France. Perhaps you 
will hear some things that are new to you; perhaps 
they may be new to'the king, too,” he added, a slight 
sneer curling his haughty lip. ‘ But, be that as it 
may, Monsieur de Bellievre, I think I can show you 
good cause why the Duke of Guise should be no 
longer absent from Paris. Come hither, boy,’’ he 
added, as the page Ignati entered the room; ‘*come 
hither, boy, and answer my questions. ‘I'hou art 
both witty and honest, but give me plain, straight- 
forward replies. Stand at my knee and answer, so 
that this gentleman may hear.” 
The boy advanced, and did as the duke bade him, 
turning his face towards Bellievre, with his left hand | 
to the duke. 
“You went to Paris,” said Guise, ‘ with my | 
friend the young Count of Logéres, did you not? 
Were you aware of the cause of his going?” 
** He went, | understood your highness,” replied | 
the boy, “to seek a young lady, a relation of your | 
own, who had been carried to Paris by a body of | 
the king’s troops while on her way to join your high- 





ness.”’ 


the safety of the people of the capital, who are in a | 


myself and to my house,” replied the duke. ‘That | 


think of this, Monsieur de Bellievre; nor can | in | 


| ought to go; were it but on account of the church, | 
for which | am ready to shed my blood if it be ne- | 


Have not her servants been | 


** Nothing has occurred since, I trust, my lord,” | 
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| «Can you tell what was Monsieur de Logéres’ 
success ?’’ said the duke. k 

**] know he saw the king,” replied the boy, “ and 
heard that he had been promised a letter to all the 
governors and commanders in different places tid 
him in seeking for the young lady, and bring 
back to your highness. [ heard also that it w T 
this paper he waited from day to day in Paris, ut 
that it never came.”’ 

**] beg your highness’ pardon,” said Bellievre, 
interrupting the boy, * but you will remark that this 
is all hearsay. He does not seem to speak at all 
from his own knowledge.” 

“That will come after,” answered the duke, som 
| what sharply. “Go on, Ignati What di 
| more ?”? : 

** What I have said,” replied the boy * 18 
than hearsay, my lord; for, while we stayed in I 
| the good count bade us always be realy a 

ment’s notice to set out, for he could not I 
the letter from Monsieur de Villequier would arrive. 
| It never came, however; and one night the count 
having, as I understood, gained information of where 
| Mademoiselle de Clairvaut was, set out with his man 
Gondrin and myself to seek her. We found that 
| she had been brought by a body of the king’s troop 
to a chateau or a palace, for it looked more like a pa- 
lace than a chateau, called Morvillette. IL believe 
near Chateauneuf, where the plague was then raging 
when the king’s soldiers left her. By the time we 
| arrived the plague had reached the chateau, six 
seven people were dead, and all the rest had fled, 
leaving the young lady with nobody in the | 

and none but one old groom in the stables.” 

The duke’s eye fixed st. rnly upon the count 
nance of Bellievre, and he muttered betwes s 
teeth, ** This is the doing, Monsicur de Bellievre 
my excellent good friend, the King of France. | 
on, boy; goon! Proceed. What happened next!” 


“The lady was most joyous of her deliveran: 
continued the boy, “ and eager to come to your h 
ness; and we set out the next morning bef 
break, and reached Chartres, where the « tl 
a litter for her greater convenience. At a short 


tance from Chartres, however, we were 
Duke of Epernon and his train welf-hunt 
duke immediately stopped us, and insisted uy t 
count going back with him to Epernon. ‘The co 
produced the king’s passports, but the duke 
that there were doubts of his being autho 
you.” 

** Did he not show him my own letter!” 
ed the duke. ‘ Did he not show him the 
I gave him under my own hand?” 

** He did, my lord, he did,” replied the boy; 
the Duke of Epernon said he would sh t 
respect he held your highness’s letter; and, tearh 
it in several pieces, he threw it dowa e 
horse’s feet.”’ 

sellievre continued to look down upor 
with a brow which certainly displayed 
tisfaction. The Duke of Guise, however, t 
had been frowning the moment before, 1 
smiled as the boy related the incident of 
the smile was somewhat contemptuous, 


he said merely, “*Go on, boy. Whi 
next?’ 

“« Nay, my lord,” replied the boy, “ what 
ed to them I know not; for, seeing th , 


held them prisoners, and was taking thet 
Epernon, I made my escape as fast an 
could, and came hither to tell you into wi 
the young lady and Monsieur de Logéres 

* You did quite right, boy,” said the « 
now you may retire. You hear, Monsi 
lievre,”’ he continued, ** with what kind: rot 
tion, support, and generosity th kine 


| friends of the Duke of Guise! First he ¢a i 


poor niece’s child into the hands of Ville 

thing worse than those of the hangman o/ i’a ann 
then between them they send her into tho midst of 
the pestilence; then comes Monsieur d’ pernon to 
confirm all, arrests my friend bearing the king’s own 
passporis and safygu ird, seizes upon my own rele 
tion and ward, and carries them both | know t 
whither.”’ 
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** Perhaps, your highness,” said Bellievre, ‘ the | 


Duke of Epernon might have motives that we do not 
know. At all events, the king—” 

«« Fy, Monsieur de Bellievre, fy!’ exclaimed the 
duke, vehemently. “I will tell you what! It is 
time the Duke of Guise were in Paris, if but to deli- 
ver the king from such Dukes of Epernon who abuse 
his authority, disgrace his name, absorb his favours, 
ruin the state, overthrow the church, and dare do 
acts that make men blush for shame. France will 
no longer suffer him, sir; France will no longer suf- 
fer him! If I free not the king from him and such as 
he is, the people will rise up and commit some foul 
attempt upon the royal authority. What,” he con- 
tinued, with fierce scorn, ** what though he be Baron 
of Caumont, Duke of Epernon, raised out of his place 
to sit near the princes of the blood, governor of Metz 
and Normandy, of the Boulonnais and Aunis, of 
‘Touraine, Saintonge, and Angoumois, colonel-general 
of infantry, and governor of Anjou, a knight of the 
order of the Holy Ghost! he shall find this simple 
steel sword of Henry of Guise sufficiently sharp to 
cut his parchments into pieces, and send him back a 
beggar to the class he sprung from.” 

The duke spoke so rapidly that to interrupt him 
was impossible; and so angrily, that Bellievre, over- 
awed, remained silent for a moment or two after he 
had done, while the prince bent his eyes down upon 
the table, and played with the golden tassels of his 
swordknot, as if half ashamed of the vehemence he 
had displayed. 

“I did not come here, your highness,”’ he said, 


‘either as the envoy or the advocate of the Duke of | 
know that there is no | 


Epernon. You must well 
great love between us; and I doubt not, when your 
highness comes to call him to an account for his 
deeds, that justice will be found entirely on your 
But I come on the part of the king; and I be- 


side. 


seech you to consider, my good lord, what may be | 


the consequences of pressing even any severe charges 
against the Duke of Epernon at this moment, when 


his majesty is contending with the heretics on the | 


one side, and is somewhat troubled by an unruly 


people on the other.’ 


‘Is he indeed contending with any body or any | 


thing, Bellievre?”’ demanded the duke. ‘Is he in- 
deed contending against the Bearnoist Is he con- 
tending against the indolence cf his own nature, or, 


rather, against the indolence into which corrupt fa- | 


vourites have cast him? Is he contending against 
the iniquities of Villequier, or the exactions of Eper- 


nont Is he contending against any thing less con- 


temptible than a spaniel puppy or an unteachable | 


parrot? My love and attachment to the king and 
his crown, Bellievre, are greater than yours; and, 
as my final reply, | beg you humbly to inform his 
majesty on my part, that if I do not promptly and 
entirely obey him in this matter of not coming to 
Paris, it is solely because I am compelled to do as I 
do, for the good of the church, for the safety of the 
state, for the security of my own relations and friends, 
and even for the benefit of his majesty himself. This 
is my final reply.” 

«* Yet one word, my lord,” replied Bellievre. * At 
all events, if your determination to visit the capital 
be taken, will you not at least, at my earnest prayer, 
delay your journey till I myself can return to Paris, 
and, obtaining more ample explanation of the king’s 
purposes, come back to you and confer with you far- 
ther on the subject?” 

‘1 see not, Monsieur de Bellievre,” said the Duke 
of Guise, “what good could be obtained by such 
delay. Ido not at all mean to say that you would 
take advantage of my confidence to prepare any evil 
measures against me; but others might do so: and, 
besides, my honour calls me not to leave my friends 
in peril for a moment, even though I called upon my 
head the enmity of a whole host in stepping forward 
to rescue them.” 

“TI pledge you my honour, my lord,” replied Bel- 
lievre, “‘that if you will consent to delay, no mea- 
sures shall be taken against you; and I will do the 
very best ] can to induce the king to make any atone- 
ment in his power to your friends. As to this young 
Count of Logéres, [ never heard of him before to- 
day, and know not what has been done with him at 


. 


% 

all; and in regard to Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, 
she is doubtless in the hands of Villequier, who, I 
understand, claims the guardianship.” 

“'To which he has less right,’”’ replied the duke, 
angrily, ‘than that footstool; and if he contends 
with me, I will spurn him as I do it;” and he suited 
the gesture to the word. “ But still I see not,’ con- 
tinued the duke, ** what is to be gained by this delay 
to either party.” 

“This, my good lord,” replied Bellievre. “Iam 
well aware that his majesty the king has sent me 
here without sutlicient powers to make you just and 
definite proposals. This I believe to have been en- 
tirely from the haste in which I came away, there 
being no time for thought. But if you permit me to 
return with assurance that you will wait but a few 
days, I feel convinced that 1 shall come back to you 
| with offers so abundant, so satisfactory, and so well 
secured, that your lordship will change your resolu- 
tion.” 

The duke mused fora moment ortwo. *‘ Well, 
Monsieur de Bellievre,” he said at length, “though 
I entertain no such hopes as you do, I must yield 
something to my loyalty and to my real desire of 
obeying the king; although, perhaps, my duty to my 
country and to the church might well lead me to more 
prompt proceedings. I will therefore delay my jour- 








and I must have no trifling. You know all my just 
erievances: these must be remedied, the church must 
be secured; and for the quiet and satisfaction of the 
people, who abhor and detest him, as well as for the 
relief of the nobles, who have long been shut out 
from all favour by that unworthy minion, this John 
| of Nogaret, this Duke of Epernon, must be banished 
| from the court and councils of the king, and stripped 
of the places and dignities which he has won from 
the weak condescension of the monarch. You under- 
stand me, Monsieur Bellievre,”’ he said, in a sterner 
| tone, seeing that Bellievre looked somewhat dis- 
mayed at the extent of his demands. ‘“ Undertake 
not the mission if you think that you cannot suc- 
ceed in it, but let me on my way without more op- 
| position.” 
** My lord, I will do my best to succeed,” — 
ow 


| Bellievre, **and I trust that I shall do so. 
many days will your highness give me?” 

“« Nay, nay,”’ replied the duke, ‘that I cannot tell, 
Monsieur de Bellievre. Suffice it I will delay as 
long as my honour permits me; and you, on your 
part, lose not an hour in making the necessary ar- 
rangements, and bringing the king’s reply.” 

As he spoke, the duke rose to terminate the con- 
| ference; and then added, “I fear, Monsieur de Bel- 
lievre, as I am expecting every moment my brother, 
| the Cardinal de Guise, and his eminence of Bourbon, 
to confer with me upon matters of importance, I can- 
not do the honours of the house to you as I could 
wish; but Pericard, my secretary and friend, will 
attend upon you, and ensure that you have every 
sort of refreshment. 
ment.” 
hands of his secretary, and turned once more to other 
| business. 
| The king’s envoy sped back to Paris, scarcely 
| giving himself time to take necessary refreshment; 
| but, on his arrival in the capital, he first found a 
difficulty even in seeing the monarch; and, when he 
did see him, found him once more plunged in that 
state of luxurious and effeminate indolence, from 
which he was only roused by occasional fits of ex- 
citement, which sometimes enabled him to resume 
the monarch and the man, but more frequently car- 
ried him into the wildest and most frantic excesses 
of debauchery. 

Henry would scarcely listen to the business of 
Bellievre, even when he granted him an audience on 
the following mqrning. He asked many a question 
about his cousin of Guise, about his health, about 
his appearance, about his dress itself; whether his 
shoes were pointed or square, and how far the haut- 
de-chausses came down above his knees. Bellievre 
was impatient, and pressed the king with some fire ; 
but Henry only laughed, and tickled the ears of a 
monkey that sat upon the arm of his chair with a 
parrot’s feather. The animal mouthed and chattered 


| 
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at the king, and strove to snatch the feather out of 
his hands; and Henry, stroking it down the head, 
called it ** Mon Due de Guise.” 

Bellievre bowed low and moved towards the door. 
‘Come back to-morrow, Bellievre; come back to- 
morrow,” said the king; “ Villequier will be here 


ney for a day or two; but you must use all speed, | 





I will send for him this mo-| 
And so doing, he placed Bellievre in the | 


} 











then. You see at present how importantly I am 
occupied with my fair cousin of Guise, here,”’ and 
he pulled the monkey’s whiskers as he spoke. ‘Vil- 
lequier has told me all about it,”’ he added ; “he says 
the duke will not come, and so says my mother; and 
if they both say the same thing, who never agreed 
upon any point before, it must be true, Bellievre, you 
know.” 

“‘T trust it may, sire,” replied Bellievre, dryly, 
and quitted the room with anger and indignation at 
his heart. Before he had crossed the anteroom, he 
heard a loud laugh ringing like that of a fool from 
the lips of the monarch; and although it was doubt- 
less occasioned by some new sual of the monkey, 
it did not serve to diminish the bitter feelings which 
were in the diplomatist’s bosom. 


—<— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


In a small, dark, oaken cabinet, with one window 
high up and barred, a lamp hanging from thg ceiling, 
a table with books and a musical instrument, several 
chairs, and a silver bell, Charles of Montsoreau was 
seated several days after the period at which we last 
left him. A bedroom, well furnished in every re- 
spect, was beyond; the least sound of the silver bel] 
produced immediate attendance; nothing was refused 
him that he demanded; nothing was wanting to his 
comfort except liberty and the sound of some other 
human being’s voice. Yet, strange to say, although 
he knew that he was in the city of Paris, he knew 


' nothing more of the position of the building in which 


he was placed. He had been brought into the capi- 
tal at night, had been conducted through a number 
of narrow and tortuous streets, and had at length 
been led through a deep archway and several large 
courts to the place in which he was now confined. 
It may seem, perhaps, that such a state of impri- 
sonment did not offer much to complain of; and yet 
it had bent his spirit and bowed down his heart. 
The want of all knowledge of what was passing 
around him, the absence of every one that he loved, 
the loss of liberty, and perfect silence, joined with 
anxiety for one who was dearer than himself, wore 
him day by day, and took from him the power of en- 


joying any of those things which were provided for 


his convenience or amusement. 

The servant who attended upon him never opened 
his lips; he obeyed any orders that were en to 
him; he brought any thing that was demanded; but 
he replied to no questions, he made no observations, 
he afforded no information even by alook. Every 
bolt and bar that was on the outside of the door was 
invariably drawn behind him, and the high window 
in either room could only be so far reached, even by 
standing on the table or one of the chairs, as to en- 
able the young nobleman to open or shut it at plea- 
sure, so to admit the free air from without. 

Such had been the condition of Charles of Mont- 
soreau, as we have said, for many days; but he had 
not yet become reconciled in any degree to his fate, 
though he strove, as far as possible, to while away 
the moments in any way that was permitted, either 
by books or music. But it was with impatience and 
disgust that he did so, and the lute was taken up and 
laid down, the book read and cast away, without re- 
maining in his hands for the space of five minutes. 

The sun shone bright through the high window, 
and traced a moving spot of golden light upon the 
dark oak of the opposite wainscot; the air of spring 
came sweet and pleasantly through, and gave him 
back the thoughts and dreams of liberty; a wild 
plant, rooted in the stone-work of the buiding with- 
out, cast its light feathery shadow on the wall where 
the sun shone; and the hum and roar of distant mul- 
titudes, pursuing their —_ course in the thronged 
thoroughfares of the city, brought him his only tid- 
ings from the hurried and struggling scene of human 
life. 
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He took a pleasure in watching the leaves of the 
little plant, as, waved about by the wind, they play- 
ed against the bars of the window, and he was thus 
occupied on the day we have mentioned, when sud- 
denly something crossed the light for a moment, as 
if some small bird had flown by; but, at the same 
instant, a roll of paper fell at his feet, and, taking 
it up, he recognised the well-known writing of the 
Duke of Guise. 

“You have suffered for my sake,” the PB said, 
‘and I hasten to deliver you. The day of the Eper- 
nons is over; your place of imprisonment is known. 
Be not dispirited, therefore, for relief is at hand.” 


It cannot be told how great was the relief which 
this note itself brought to the mind of the young 
count; not alone by the promise that it held out, but 
by the very feeling that it gave him of not being 
utterly forgotten, of being not entirely alone and de- 
solate. He read it over two or three times, and then 
hearing one of the bolts of the door undrawn, he con- 
cealed it hastily lest the attendant should see it. 

Another bolt was immediately afterward pulled 
back, and then the door was unlocked, though far 
more slowly than usual. It seemed to the young 
count that an unaccustomed hand was busy with the 
fastenings, and a faint hope of speedy deliverance 
shot across his mind. 

The next instant, however, the door was opened, 
and though it certainly was not the usual attendant 
who appeared, no face presented itself that was 
known to Charles of Montsoreau. The figure was 
that of a woman, tall, stately, and dressed in gar- 
ments of deep black, fitting tightly round the shoul- 
ders and the waist, and flowing away in ample folds 
below. Her hair was entirely covered by black silk 
and lace, but her face was seen, and that face was 
one which instantly drew all attention to itself. 

It was not, indeed, the beauty which attracted, 
though there were great. remains of beauty too, but 
it was the face not only of an old woman, but of one 
who had been somewhat a spendthrift of youth’s 
charms. There was, however, a keen fire in the 
eyes, a strong determination on the brow, an expan- 
sion of the nostril, which gave the idea of quick and 
eager feelings, and a degree of sternness about the 


whole line of the features, which would have made 


the whole countenance coinmanding, but harsh and 
severe, had it not been for a light and playful smile 
that gleamed across the whole, like some of the 
bright and sudden rays of light that from time to 
time we see run across the bosom of deep still shady 
waters. 

There was a degree of mockery in that smile, too ; 
and yet it spoke affections and feelings which as 
strangely blended with the general character of that 
woman’s life, as the smile itself did with the gene- 
ral expression of her countenance. The hands were 
beautiful and delicately small, and the figure good, 
with but few signs of age about it. 

The young count gazed npon her with some sur- 
prise as she entered, but instantly rose from the seat 
in which he had been-sitting while reading the Duke 
of Guise’s note; and the lady, with a graceful in- 
clination of the head, closed the door, advanced and 
seated herself, examining the young count from head 
to foot with a look of calm consideration, which he 
very well understood implied the habitual exercise 
of authority and power. 

After thus gazing at him for 2 moment or two, 
she said, “‘ Monsieur le Comte de Logéres, do you 
know me?” 

““If you mean, madam,” he replied, ‘* to ask me 
if I recognise your person, I believe I do; but if you 
would ask absolutely whether I know you, I must 
say no.” 

One of those light smiles passed quick across her 
countenance, and she said in a low voice, as if speak- 
ing to herself, ** Who ever did know me?’’ She then 
added, ** Who, then, do you suppose I am?” 

“T conclude, madam,”’ replied the young count, 


“that I stand in the presence of her majesty the 
queen-mother.”’ 

“Such is the ease,” replied the quéen; “and I 
have come to visit you, Monsieur de Logéres, with 
Views and purposes which, wete I to te 
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lieved.” 

The queen paused, as if waiting for an answer; 
and the young count replied, “I trust, madam, that 
if Iam detained here by the directions and in the 
power of your majesty, that you have come to give 
me liberty, which would, I suppose,” he added, with 
somewhat of a smile, “be rather marvellous to the 
courtiers of the king.” 

Catharine de Medicis smiled also, but at the same 
time shook her head. ‘I fear I must not give you 
liberty,’ she said, “for I have promised not: but I 
have come with no bad intent towards you. J knew 
your mother, Monsieur de Logéres, and a virtuous 
and beautiful woman she was. God help us! it 
shows that I am growing old, my praising any wo- 
man for her virtue. However, she was what I have 
said, afd as unlike myself as possible. Perhaps 
that was the reason that I liked her, for we like not 


You play upon the lute?’ she continued. “Come, 
*tis a long time since I have heard the lute well 
played. Take up the instrument, and add your voice 
| to it.” 

‘Alas! madam,” replied the young count, “I am 
| but in an ill mood for music. If I sang you a melan- 
| choly lay, it would find such stirring harmonies in 
my own heart, that I fear I should drown the song 
in tears; and if I sang you a gay one, it would be 
all discord. I would much rather open that door 
which you have left unlocked behind you, and go 
out.” 

The queen did not stir in the slightest degree, but 
gazed upon him attentively with a look of compas- 
sion, answering, “‘ Alas! poor bird, you would find 
that your cage has a double door. But come, do as 
I bid you; sit down there, take up the lute, and sing. 
Let your song be neither gay nor sad! Let it bea 
song of love. I doubt not that such a youth as you 
are will easily find a love ditty in your heart, though 
the present inspiration be no better than an old wo- 
man. Come, Monsieur de Logéres, come; sit down 
and sing. J am a judge of music, I can tell you.” 

With a faint smile, the count did as she bade him; 





>] 





and, taking up the lute, he ran his fingers over the 
chords, thought for a moment or two, and recollect- 
ing nothing better suited to the moment, he sang an 
Italian song of love, in which some time before he 
had ventured to shadow forth to Marie de Clairvaut, 
when she was at Montsoreau, the first feelings of 
affection that were growing up in his heart. 
queen sat by in the mean time, listening attentively, 
with her head a little bent forward, and her hand 
marking the cadences on her knee. 


said at length, when he ended. 
and as well accompanied. You do not know how 
much pleasure you have given. Now let us talk of 








other things. Are you sincere, man?” 

“T trust so, madam,” replied the count. ‘TI be- 
lieve I have never borne any other character.” 

“Who taught you to play so well on the lute?” 
demanded the queen, abruptly. 

“T have had no great instruction, madam,”’ an- 
swered the count, somewhat surprised. ‘I taught 
myself a little in my boyhood. - But afterward my 


any person at my son’s court, would hardly be be- 


things that are too near ourselves. However, I have | 
come hither to see her son, and to do him a pleasure. 





The | 


“ Beautifully sung, Monsieur de Logéres,’”’ she | 
‘“‘ Beautifully sung, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


preceptor, the Abbe de Boisguerin, was my chief in- | 
| in which I grieve to say he appears to the great mass 


structer. He had learned well in Italy.” 


‘‘ Did he teach you sincerity too?’ demanded the | 


queen, with a keen look; ‘and did he learn that in 
Italy ?” 

The count was not a little surprised to find Catha- 
rine’s questions touch so immediately upon the late 
discoveries he had made of the character of the Abbe 
de Boisguerin, and he replied, with some bitterness, 
‘‘He could but teach me, madam, that which he 
possessed himself. I trust that to my nature and 
my blood I owe whatever sincerity may be in me. 
I learned it from none but from God and my own 
heart.” 

“Then you know him,” said the queen, reaching 
the point at once; “that is sufficient at present on 
that subject. I know him too. He came to the court 
of France several years ago, with letters from my 
fair cousin, the cardinal; but he brought with him 


” 


: 





nothing that I wanted at that time. He had a wily 
head, a handsome person, manifold accomplishments, 
great learning, and services for the highest bidder. 
We had too many such things at the court already, 
so I thought that the sooner he was out of it the bet- 
ter, and looked cold upon him till he went. He un- 
derstood the matter well, and did not return till he 
brought something in his hand to barter for favour. 
However, Monsieur de Logéres, to turn to other 
matters, I do believe you may be sincere afterall. I 
shall discover in a minute, however. Will you an- 
swer me a question or two concerning the Duke of 
Guise ?”’ 

‘‘It depends entirely on what they are, madam,” 
replied the count, at once. 

“Then you will not answer me every question, 
even if it were to gain your liberty.” 

*‘ Certainly not, madam,” replied the count. 

‘‘Then the duke has been speaking ill of me,” 
said Catharine, at once, * otherwise you would not 
be so fearful.”’ 

‘‘ Not so, indeed,” replied the count, eagerly. 
“The duke never, in my presence, uttered a word 
against your majesty.” 

‘Then will you tell me, as a man of honour,” de- 
manded the queen, *‘exaetly, word for word, what 
you have ever heard the duke say of me?” 

Charles of Montsoreau paused and thought for a 
moment, and then answered, “I may promise you 
to do so ingafety, madam, for I never heard the duke 
speak of you but twice, and then it was in high 
praise.” 

‘Indeed !” she replied. ‘* But still I believe you, 
for Villequier has been assuring me of the contrary, 
and, of course, what he says must be false. He can- 
not help himself, poor man. Now tell me what the 
duke said, Monsieur de Logéres. Perhaps I may be 
able to repay you some time.” 

“‘T seek for no bribe, your majesty,” replied the 
count, smiling; ‘‘and, indeed, the honour and the 
pleasure of this visit—”’ 

‘“‘Nay, nay! You a courtier, young gentleman!’ 
exclaimed the queen, shaking her finger at him. 
‘** Another such word as that, and you will make me 
doubt the whole tale.” 

“The speech would not have been so courtier-like, 
madam, if it had been ended,” replied the count. ‘I 
was going to say, that the honour and pleasure of 
this visit, after not having heard for many days, many 
weeks, I believe, the sound of a human voice, or seen 
any other face but that of one attendant, is full repay- 
ment for the little I have to tell. However, madam, 
to gratify you with regard to the duke, the first time 
that I ever heard him mention you was in the city of 
Rheims, where a number of persons were collected 
together, and many violent opinions were expressed, 
with which I will not offend your ears; your past 
life was spoken of by some of the gentlemen pre- 
sent—”’ 

‘* Pass over that, pass over that! I understand !”” 
replied the queen, with a sareastic smile, ‘I under- 
stand. But those things are not worth speaking of. 
What of the present, Monsieur de Logéres. What 
of the present?” 

‘¢ Why, some one expressed an opinion, madam,” 
the count continued, * that, in order to retain a great 
share of power, you did every thing you could to 
keep his majesty in the lethargic and indolent state 


of his subjects.” 

‘What said the duke?” demanded the queen. 
‘* What said the duke? surely he knows me better.” 

‘‘ Why, madam,” replied the count, “his eye 
brightened and his colour rose, and he replied in- 
dignantly that it could not be so. ‘Oh no,’ he said, 
‘happy had it been for France, if, instead of divided 
power, the queen-mother had possessed the whole 
power. It is by petty minds mingling their leaven 
with their great designs that ruin has come upon the 
land. She has had to deal with great men, great events, 
and great difficulties, and she was equal to deal with, 
if not to bow them all down before her, had she but 
been permitted to deal with them unshackled.’”’* 





* Sach was undoubtedly the expressed optnion of 
the Duke of Cuise. 
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** Indeed !"’ exclaimed the queen; “did he say 
80 ad 

“He did, madam, upon my honour,’ 
count. 

«1 know not whether he wag right or wrong,”’ re- 
joined the queen, thoughtfully; “for though, per- 
haps, Monsieur de Logéres, | possessed In some 
things the powers of a man—say, if you will, greater 
powers than most men—yet, alas! in others I had 
all the weaknesses of a woman; perhaps J should 
say, to balance other qualities, more weaknesses than 
most women. But he must have said more. The 
answer was not pertinent to the remark, and Henry 
of Guise is not a man either in speech or action ever 
to forget his object.” 

*« Nor did he in this instance,” replied the count; 
‘but he said that, wearied out with seeing your best 
and greatest schemes frustrated by the weakness of 
others, you now contented yourself with warding off 
evils as far as possible from your son and from the 
state; that it was evident that such was your policy; 
and that, like Miron, the king’s physician, unable 
from external circumstances to effect a cure, you 
treated the diseases of the times with a course of 

alliatives; that, as the greatest of all evils, you 
Lae and saw the apathy of his majesty, and did all 
that you could to rouse him, but that the poisonous 
counsels of Villequier, the soft indolence of his own 
nature, and the enfeebling society of Epernon and 
others, resisted all that you could do, amS+thwarted 
you here likewise.”’ 
" & He spoke wisely, and he spoke truly,” replied 
the queen; “and I will tell you, Monsieur de Lo- 
géres, though Henry of Guise and I can never love 
each other much, yet | felt sure that he knew me too 
well to say all those things of me that have been re- 
ported by his enemies. I am satisfied with what I 
have heard, count, and shall ask no farther ques- 
tions. But you have given me pleasure, and I will 
do my best to serve you. Once more, let us speak 
of other things. Have you all that you desire and 
want here ?”’ 

«*« No, madam,” replied the young count. “I want 
many things; liberty, the familiar voices of my 
friends, the sight of those I love. Every thing that 
the body wants I have; and you or some of your 


, 


replied the 


b] 


+] 


attendants have supplied me with books and music ;> 


but it is in such a situation as this, your majesty, 
that one learns that the heart requires food as well 
as the body or the’mind.” 

“The heart!” replied Catharine de Medicis, 
thoughtfully. “I once knew what the heart was, 
and I have not quite forgotten it yet. Did you mark 
my words after you had sung, Monsieur de Lo- 
géres ?”” 

‘‘ You were pleased to praise my poor singing 
much more than it deserved, madam,”’ replied the 
young count. 

* Something more than that, my good youth,” re- 
plied the queen. ‘1 told you that it had given more 
pleasure than you knew of. I might have added, 
that it gave pleasure to more than you knew of, for 
there was another ear could hear it besides mine.” 

** Indeed !”’ exclaimed the count, gazing eagerly in 
the queen’s face; ‘and, pray, who might that be?” 

** One that loves you,”’ replied Catharine de Medi- 
cis. “One that loves you very well, Monsieur de 
Logéres,’’ And, rising from her chair, she put her 
hand to her brow, as if in deep thought. ‘ Well,” 
she said at length, ** something must be risked, and 
I will risk something for that purpose. ‘The time is 
not far distant, Monsieur de Logéres—I see it clear- 
ly—when by some means you will be set at liberty; 
but, notwithstanding that, it may be long before you 
find such a thing even as an hour’s happiness. You 
are a frank and generous man, I believe; you will 
not take advantage of an act of kindness to behave 
ungenerously. I go away from you for a moment 
or two, and leave that door open behind me, trusting 
to your honour.” 

She waited for no reply, but quitted the room; and 
Charles of Montsoreau stood gazing upon the door, 
doubtful of what was her meaning, and how he was 
to act. Some of her words might be interpreted as 
a hint to escape; but others had directly a contrar 
tendency, and a moment after he heard her unlog 

2 





and pass another door, and close but not lock it be- 
hind her. 


—~—— 


CHAPTER XXV. 


** What is her meaning ?”’ demanded Charles of 
Montsoreau, as he gazed earnestly upon the door; 
and, as he thus thought, his heart beat vehemently, 
for there was a hope in it which he would not suffer 
his reason to rest upon for a moment, so improbable 
did it seem, and so fearful would be disappointment. 
‘*What is her meaning ?” And he still asked him- 
self the question, as one minute flew by after an- 
other, and to his impatience it seemed long ere she 
returned. 

But a few minutes elapsed, however, in reality, 
ere there were steps heard coming back, and in an- 
other minute Catharine de Medicis again appeared, 
saying, ** For one hour, remember! For one hour 
only !”” 

There was somebody behind her, and the brightest 
hope that Charles of Montsoreau had dared to enter- 
tain was fully realised. 

The queen had drawn Marie de Clairvaut forward; 
and, passing out again, she closed the door, leaving 
her 4 mo with her lover. If his heart had wanted 
any confirmation of the deep, earnest, overpowering 
affection which she entertained towards him, it might 
have been found in the manner in which—apparently 
without the power even to move forward, trembling, 
gasping for breath—she stood before him on so sud- 
denly seeing him again, without having been fore- 
warned, after long, and painful, and anxious absence. 
As he had himself acknowledged, he was ignorant 
in the heart of woman; but love had been a mighty 
instructer, and he now needed no explanation of the 
agitation that he beheld. 

Starting instantly forward, he threw his arms 
around her; and it was then, held to his bosom, 
pressed to his heart, that all Marie de Clairvaut’s 
love and tenderness burst forth. Gentle, timid, 
modest in her own nature as she was, love and joy 
triumphed over all. The agony of mind she had 
been made to sufier was greater than even he ‘could 
fancy, and the relief of that moment swept away all 
other thoughts: the tears, the happy but agitated 
tears, flowed rapidly from her eyes; but her lips 
sought his cheek from time to time, her arms clasped 
tenderly round him, and, as soon as she could speak, 
she said, “* Oh Charles, Charles, do I see you again? 
Am I, am | held in your arms once more; the only 
one that I have ever loved in life, my saviour, my 
protector, my defender. For days, for weeks, I have 
not known whether you were living or dead. ‘They 
had the cruelty, they had the barbarity not even to 
let me know whether you had or had not eseaped the 
plague. They had kept me in utter ignorance of 
where you were, of all and of every thing concerning 
you.” And again she kissed his cheek; though, 
even while she did so, under the overpowering emo- 
tions of her heart, the blush of shame came up into 
her own: and then she hid her eyes upon his bosom, 
and wept once more in agitation but in happiness. 

** As they have acted to you, dearest Marie,” he 
replied, ‘*as they have acted to you, so they have 
acted tome. The day they separated me from you 
at Epernon was the last day that I have spoken with 
any living creature up to this morning. No answers 
have been returned to my questions; not a word of 
intelligence could I obtain concerning your fate; and 
oh, dear, dear Marie, you would feel, you would 
know how terrible has been that state to me, if you 
could tell how ardently, how deeply, how passion- 
ately I love you.” And his lips met hers, and sealed 
the assurance there. 

«| know it, 1 know it all, Charles.” replied Marie. 
“ T know it by what I have felt; I know it by what 
I feel myself; for I believe, 1 do believe from my 
very heart, that if it he possible for two people to feel 
exactly alike, we so feel.’ 

‘«* But tell me, dear Marie, tell me,’’ exclaimed her 
lover, “tell me where you have been. Have they 
treated you kindly ? Does the Duke of Guise know 
where you are ?” 

“ Alas, no, Charles'!”’ replied Marie de Clairvaut; 





“he does not, | grieve to say. Well treated, indeed, 
I may say that I have been, for al] that could contri- 
bute to my mere comfort has been done for me. No- 
thing that I could desire or wish for, Charles, has 
been ungiven, and I have ever had the society of the 
good sisters in the neighbouring convent. But the 
society that I love has of course been denied me; 
and no news, no tidings of any kind have reached 
me. I have lived, in short, with numbers of people 
surrounding me, as if I were not in the world at all: 
and the moment that I asked a question, a deep 
silence fell upon every one, and I could obtain no 
reply.” 

“This is strange indeed,” said Charles, “ very 
strange. However, we must be grateful that our 
treatment has been kind indeed in some respects.” 

“Oh, and most grateful,” replied Marie de Clair- 
vaut, “for these bright moments of happiness. Do 
you not think, Charles, do you not think that per- 
haps the queen may kindly grant us such interviews 
again ?”” 

Who is there that does not know how lovers while 
away the time? Who is there that has not known 
how short is‘a lover’s hour? But with Charles of 
Montsoreau and Marie de Clairvaut that hour seemed 
shorter than it otherwise would have done; for it 
was not alone the endearing caress, the words, the 
acknowledgements, the hopes of love, but they had 
a thousand things in the past to tell each other; they 
had cares and fears, and plans and purposes for the 
future to communicate. 

Even had not all shyness, all timidity been done 
away before, that was not a moment in which Marie 
de Clairvaut could have affected aught towards her 
lover; so that what between tidings of the past and 
thoughts of the future, and the dear dalliance of that 
spendthrift of invaluable moments, love, an envious 
clock in some church-tower hard by had marked the 
arrival of the last quarter of an hour they were to 
remain together ere one tenth part of what they had 
to think of or to say was either thought or said. The 
sound startled them, and it became a choice whether 
they should give up the brief remaining space to 
serious thoughts of the future, or whether they should 
yield it all to love. Who is it with such a choice 
before him that ever hesitated long ? 

The space allotted for their interview had drawn 
near its close, and the. very scantiness of the period 
that remained was causing them to spend it in regrets 
that it was not longer, when suddenly the general 
sounds which came from the streets became louder 
and more loud, as if some door or gate had been 
opened which admitted the noise more distinctly. 
Both Marie de Clairvaut and her lover listened, and 
almost at the same instant lotd cries were heard of 
“The Duke of Guise! The Duke of Guise! Long 
live the Duke of Guise! Long live the great pillar 
of the catholic church! Long live the house of Lor- 
raine !’ And this was followed by the noise and 
trampling of horses, as if entering into a court below. 

Marie and her lover gazed in each other’s faces, 
but she it was that first spoke the joyful hopes that 
were in the heart of both. 

“He has come to deliver us!’’ she cried. Oh, 
Charles,he has come to deliver us! Hear ho d- 
ly the people shout his well-loved name! Surely 

they will not deceive him, and tell him we are not 
here.” 

** Oh no, dear Marie,” replied’ her lover; ‘He has 
certain information, depend upon it, and will not be 
easily deceived. He has sunday discovered my 
abode, dear Marie;» and this Ictter was thrown 
through the window this morning, though I myself 
know not where we are; that is to say, lam well 
aware that we are now in Paris, but I know not in 
what part of the,city.” 

“Oh, that I discovered from one of the nuns,”’ re- 
lied Marie. ‘ We are at the house of the Black 
enitents, in the Rue St. Denis. I remember the 

outside of it well; a large dark building, with only 
two windows to the street. Do you not remember it ? 
You must have seen it in passing.” 

“*] am neg so well acquainted with the city as you 
are, dear Marie,”’ replied Charles of Montsoreau ; 
“ but, depend upon it, where they have confined me 
is not in the house of the Black Penitents. Itweuld 
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be a violation of the rules of the order, which could | 


not be.” 

“It communicates with their dwelling,” replied 
Marie de Clairvaut; ‘“ of that at least I am certain; 
for the queen, when she brought me hither, took me 
not into the open air. She led me, indeed, through 
numerous passages, one of which, some ten or twelve 
yards in length, was nearly dark, for it had no win+ 
dows, and was only lighted by the door left open 
behind us. I was then placed in @ little room while 
the queen went on, and a short time after I heard a 
voice, that made my heart beat strangely, begin to 
sing a song that you once sung at Montsoreau ; and 
when I was thinking of you, Charles, and all that 
you had done for me; how you had first saved me 
from the reiters, and then rescued me from the deep 
stream, and had then come to seek me and deliver 
me in the midst of death and pestilence; I was think- 
ing of all these things when Catharine came back, 
and, without telling me what was her intention, led 
me hither.” 

“ Hark,” cried Charles of Montsoreau. ‘“ They 
shout again. I wonder that we have heard no farther 
tidings.” 


” 


And they both sat and listened for some minutes, 
but no indication of any farther event took place, and 
they sore resumed their conversation, beginning 
in a low tone, as if afraid of losing a sound from 
without. Marie de Clairvaut had already told her 
lover how she had remained at Epernon for a day or 
two under the protection of the wife of the duke, and 
had been thence brought by her to Paris, and placed 
in the convent at a late hour of the evening; but, as 
the time wore away, and their hopes of liberation did 
not seem about to be realised, she recurred to the 
subject of her arrival, saying, “There is one thing 
which makes me almost fear they will deceive him, 
Charles. I forgot to tell you that, as we paused be- 
fore this building on the night that I was brought 
hither, while the gates were being opened hy the 
portress, a horsenian rode up to the side of the car- 
riage and gazed in. There were torches on the other 
side held by the servants round the gate, and though 
I could not see that horseman as well as: he could 
see me, yet [ feel almost sure that it was the face of 
the Abbe de Boisguerin | beheld.” 

‘«¢] know he was to return to Paris,” said Charles 
of Montsoreau, “after accompanying my brother 
some part of the way back to the chateau. But fear 
not him, dear Marie; he has no power or influence 
here.” 

‘Oh, but | fear far more wile and intrigue,”’ cried 
Marie de Clairvaut, “ than I do power and influence, 
Charles. Power is like a lion, bold and open; but, 
when once satisfied, injures little; but art is like a 
serpent, that stings us, without cause, when we least 
expect it. But hark!” she continued again. “They 
are onee more shouting loudly.” 

Charles of Montsoreau listened also, and the cries, 
repeated again and again, of ‘* Long live the Duke of 
Guise! Long live the house of Lorraine! Long live 
the good Queen Catharine!* Life to the queen! Life 
to the queen!”’ were heard mingled with thundering 
huzag@i and acclamations. The heart of the young 
count sank, for he judged that the duke had gone 
forth again among the people, and had either forgot- 
ten his fate altogether in more important affairs, or 
had been deceived by false information regarding 
himself and Mademoiselle de Clairvaut. 

The cries, which were at first loud and distinct, 
gradually sunk, till first the words could no longer 
be distinguished; then the acclamations became 
more and more faint, till the whole died away into a 
distant murmur, rising and falling like the sound of 
the sea beating upon a stormy shore. The young 
count gazed in the countenance of Marie de Cluair- 

* The progress of the Duke of Guise and the 
qneen-mother, from the convent of the Penitents to 
the Louvre, was in triumph. ‘Ill y en avoit,” says 
Auvigny, “qui se mettoient & genoux devant lui, 
d’autres lui baisoient les mains; quelques uns se 
trouvérent trop heureux de pouvoir en passant toucher 
son habit.” A farther account of this famous event 





vaut, and saw therein written even more despairing 
feelings than were in his own heart. 

‘‘ Fear not, dear Marie,” he said, pressing her to 
his bosom. ‘Fear not; the duke must know that I 
am here by this letter; nor is he one to be easily de- 
ceived. Depend npon it, he will find means to de- 
liver us ere long.” 

Marie de Clairvaut shook her head with a deep 
sigh and with her eyes filled with tears. But she 
had not time to reply, for steps were heard in the 
passage, and the moment after the door of the room 
was opened. 


de Medicis that presented itself, but the homely per- 
son and somewhat unmeaning face of a good lady, 
dressed in the habit of a prioress. Behind her, again, 
was a lay-sister, and beside them both the attendant 
who was accustomed to wait upon the young count. 
The good lady who first appeared looked round the 
scene that the opening door disclosed to her with 
evident marks of curiosity and surprise; and, in- 
deed, the whole expression of her countenance left 
little doubt that she had never been in that place 
before. 

After giving up a minute to her curiosity, however, 
she turned to Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, saying, 
‘“*] have beea sent by the queen, madam, to conduct 
you back to your apartments.” 

‘Let me first ask one question,” replied Marie 
de Clairvaut. ‘ Has not the Duke of Guise been | 
here ?”” 

The nun answered not a word. 

‘¢ We need no assurance of it, dear Marie,”’ said 
Charles of Montsoreau, hoping to drive the prioress 
to some answer. “* We know that he has, and must 
have been deceived in regard to your state and mine.” 

The prioress was still silent; and Marie de Clair- 
vaut, after waiting for a moment, added, * If he have 
been deceived, Charles, wo to those who have de- 
ceived him. He is not a man to pass over lightly 
such conduct as has been shown to me already.” 

“* Madame,” said the prioress, “| have been sent 
by the queen to show you to your apartments.” 

It was in vain to resist or to linger. Marie de 
Clairvaut gave her hand to her lover, and they gazed 
in each other’s faces for a moment with a long and 
anxious glance, not knowing when they might meet 
again. Charles of Montsoreau could not resist; and, 
notwithstanding the presence of nun, prioress, and 
attendant, he drew the fair creature whose hand he 
held in his gently to his bosom, and pressed a part- 
ing kiss upon her lips. 

Marie turned away with her eyes full of tears, and 
leaving her hand in his till the last moment, she 
slowly approached the door. She turned for one 
other look ere she departed, and then, dashing the 
tears from her eyes, passed rapidly out. ‘The door 
closed behind her, and Charles of Montsoreau alone, 
and almost without hope, buried his face in his hands, 
and gave himself up to think over the sweet moments 
of the past. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


It was no longer, however, the figure of Catharine | 





the city. The moment, however, that the party we 
have mentioned appeared, and he who was at its 
head paused for a moment on the inside of the gate 
and gazed round, as if looking for some one that he 
expected to see there, one of the bystanders whis- 
pered eagerly to the other, “ It is the duke! It is the 
Duke of Guise!” 

All hats were off in a moment; all voices cried, 
“The duke! The duke!” A loud acelamation ran 
round the gate, and the people from the small houses 
in the neighbourhood poured forth at the sound, rend- 
ing the air with their acclamations, and pressing 
forward round his horse with such eagerness that it 
was scarcely possible for him to pass along his way. 
Some kissed his hand, some threw themselves 
upon their knees before him, some satisfied them- 
selves by merely touching his cloak, as if it had 
saintly virtue in it, and still the ery ran on of * The 
Duke of Guise! The Duke of Guise! Long live the 
Duke of Guise!” while every doorway, and alley, 
and courtyard poured forth its multitudes, till the 
people seemed literally to crush each other in the 
streets, and all Paris echoed with the thundering 
acclamations. » 


After that momentary pause at the gates, the Duke 
of Guise rode on, uncovering his splendid head, and 
bowing lowly to the people as he went. His face 
had been flushed by exercise when he arrived, but 
now the deep excitement of such a reception had 
taken the colour from his cheek; he was somewhat 
pale, and his lip quivered with intense feeling. But 
there was a fire in his eye which seemed to speak 
that his heart was conscious of great purposes, and 
ready to fulfil its high emprise; and there was a 
degree of stern determination on that lordly brow, 
which spoke also the knowledge, but the contempt 
of danger, and the resolution of meeting peril and 
overcoming resistance. 

Thus passing on amid the people, and bowing as 
he went to their repeated cheers, the Duke of Guise 
reached the convent of the Black Penitents, where, 
for the time, the queen-mother had taken up her 
abode. The gates of the outer court, into which men 
were suffered to enter, were thrown open to admit 
him; and signifying to such of the crowd as were 
nearest to the gate that they had not better follow 
him into the court, the Duke of Guise rode in with 
his attendants, and the gates were again closed. The 
servants and the gentlemen who accompanied him 
remained beside their horses in the court, while he 
alone entered the parlour of the convent to speak 
with the queen-mother. 

She did not detain him an instant, but came in 
with a countenance on which much alarm was paint- 
ed, either by nature or by art. The duke at once 
advanced to meet her, and, bending low his tower- 
ing head, he kissed the hand which she held out te 
him. 

“Alas! my Lord of Guise,”’ she said, “ I must 
not so far falsify the truth as to say that I am glad to 
see you. Glad, most glad should I have heen to see 
you any where but here. But, alas! I fear you have 
come at great peril to yourself, good cousin! You 
know not how angry the minds of men are; you 
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It was on the morning of Monday, the 9th of May, 
1588, at about half past eleven o’clock, that a party, 
consisting of sixteen horsemen, of whom eight were | 
gentlemen and the rest grooms, appeared at the gates 
of Paris. But though each of those eight persons | 
who led the cavalcade were strong and powerlul | 
men, in the prime of life, highly educated, and gene- 
rally distinguished in appearance, yet there was one 
on whom all eyes rested wherever he passed, and | 
rested with that degree of wonder and admiration 
which might be well called forth by the union of the 
most perfect graces of person, with the appearance 
of the greatest vigour and activity, and with a dignity 
and beauty of expression which breathed not only 
from the countenance, but from the whole person, 
and shone out inevery movement, as well as in every 
look. 

The gates of the city were at this time open; and 
though a certain number of guards were hanging 
about the buildings on either hand, yet no questions 





is given a few pages farther on. 
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were asked of any one who eame in or went out of 





know not how much hostility reigns against you in 
the breasts of many of the highest of the land; you 
have not bethought you, that on every step to the 
throne there stands an enemy—”’ 

‘* Who shall fall before me, madam,” replied the 
Duke of Guise. 

‘* Till you have reached the throne itself, fair ecu- 
sin?” said the queen-mother. 

« No, madam, no,” answered the Duke of Guise, 
eagerly. ‘I thought your majesty had known me 
better. I have.always believed that you were one of 
those who felt and understood that I never dreamed 
of wronging my master and my king, or of snatching, 
as you now hinted, the crown from its lawful pos- 
sessor.”” 

“J have felt it, and I have understood it, cousin 
of Guise,” replied Catharine de Medicis. “But, 
alas! my lord, 1 know how ambition grows upon 
the heart. It begins with an acorn, Guise, but it 
ends with an oak. Those that watch it, the very 
soil that bears it, perceive not its increase; and yes 
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it soon overshadows all things, and root it out who 
can !”” 

‘‘ Madam,” answered the Duke of Guise, boldly, 
‘to follow the figure that you have used, the axe 
soon reduces the oak: and may the axe be used on 
me, and ease me of earth’s ambition for ever, if any 
such designs as have been attributed to me exist 
within my bosom! You see, madam, I meet you 
boldly, look to ultimate consequences of ambitious 
designs, and fear not the result. It is such accusa- 
tions that I come to repel, and it is those who have 
propagated them, and instilled them both into the 
mind of his majesty, and, as it would appear, your 
own, that I come to punish. ‘Trusting that, humble 
though I be, your majesty was the best friend I had 
at the court of France, I have ridden straight hither, 
without even stopping at my own abode, to beseech 
you to accompany me to the presence of the king.” 

«1 do believe, cousin of Guise, that I am your best 
friend at the court of France,” replied the princess. 
‘In fact, I may say, I know that none there loves 
you but myself. Nor must you think that I accuse 
you of actual ambition, or believe the rumours that 
have been circulated against you. I merely wish to 
warn you of the growth of such things in your own 
bosom.” 

‘‘ Dear madam,” replied the duke, “ had I been 
ambitious, what might I not have become t Here am 
I simply the Duke of Guise; a poor officer, com- 
manding part of the king’s troops, and contributing 
no small part of my own to swell his forces ; with 
scarcely a place, a post, a government, an emolu- 
ment, or a revenue, except what I derive from my 
own estates. Am I the most ambitious man in 
France? Am I so ambitious as he who adds, to the 
government of Mentz, the government of Nomandy, 
and piles upon that Touraine, Anjou, Saintonge, the 
Angoumois, seizes upon the office of high-admiral, 
creates himself colonel-general of the infantry ? This, 
lady, is the ambitious man; but of him you seem to 
entertain no fear.” 

‘«‘ There are two ambitions, my lord duke,”’ replied 
the queen: “the ambition which grasps at power, 
and the ambition which snatches at wealth: the mo- 
ment that ambition mingles itself with avarice, the 
grovelling passion, chained in its own sordid bonds, 
is no longer to be feared. It is where the object is 
power; where there is a mind to conceive the means, 
and a heart to dare all the risks, that there is indeed 
occasion for apprehension and for precaution. Still, 
my lord, I believe you; still ] believe that the hand 
of Guise will never be raised to pull down the bonnet 
of Valois. You may strip the minion Epernon of 
the golden plumes with which he has decked his 
mid-air wings, for aught I care or think of; you 
may cast down the dark and plotting Villequier, and 
sweep the court of apes and parrots, fools and vil- 
lains, and the whole tribe of natural and human 
beasts, without my saying one word to oppose you, 
or without my dreaming for a moment that you aim 
at higher things; you may even soar higher still, 
and, like your great father, become at once the 
guide and the defender of the state, and still I will 
not fear you. But, Guise,” she added, in a softer 
tone, “I must and will still fear for you; and though 
I will go with you to the king if you continue to de- 
mand it, yet I tell you, and | warn you, that every 
step you take is perilous, and that I cannot be your 
safeguard nor your surety for a moment !” 

*¢ Madame, I must fulfil my fate,” replied the Duke 
of Guise, looking up. ‘I came here to justify my- 
self; I came here to deliver and to support my 
friends ; I came here to secure honour and safety to 
the catholic church; and did I know that the daggers 
of a hundred assassins would be in my bosom at the 
first step I took beyond those gates, 1 would go forth 
as resolutely as | came hither.” 

“Then I must send to announce your coming to 
the king,”’ said the queen. “Of course I cannot 
take you to the Louvre unannounced.” 

Thus saying, she quitted the room for a moment, 
and the duke remained behind, with his arms crossed 
upon his bosom in deep thought. She returned in a 
moment, however, saying that she had sent one of 
her gentlemen upon the errand; and the next minute, 
as the gates were opened for some one to go out, 
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long and reiterated shouts of “ A Guise! A Guise ! 
Long live the Guise!” were heard echoing round 
the building. 

Catharine de Medicis smiled and looked at the 
duke. ‘ How often have I heard,” she said, “‘ those 
same light Parisian tongues exclaim the name of dif- 
ferent princes! | remember well, Guise, when first 
I came from my fair native land, how the glad mul- 
titude shouted on my way ; how ali the streets were 
strewed with flowers; and how, if I had believed 
the words I heard, [ should have fancied that not a 
man in all the land but would have died to serve me; 
and yet, not long after, | have heard execrations rur- 
mured in the throats of the dull multitude while I 
passed by, andthe name of Diana of Poitiers echoed 
through the streets. Then, have I not heard the 
names of a Francis and a Henry shouted far and 
wide ? and, after Jarnac and Moncontour, the heavens 
were scarcely high enough to hold the sounds of his 
name who now sits upon the throne of France. To- 
day it is Guise they call upon! Who shall it be to- 
morrow ? And then another and another stil] shall 
come, the object of an hour’s love changed into hatred 
in a moment.” 

‘It is too true, madam,” replied the duke. “ Po- 
pularity is the most fleeting, the most vacillating— 
if you will, the most contemptible—of all those 
meahs and opportunities which Heaven gives us to 
be made use of for great ends. But, nevertheless, 
madam, we must so make use of them all; and as 
this same popularity is one of the briefest of the 
whole, so must we be the more ready, the more 
prompt, the mor¢ decided in taking advantage of the 
short hour of brightness. I may be wrong in think- 
ing,” he continued, after the pause of a moment or 
two, ‘I may be wrong in thinking that my well-be- 
ing, and that of the state and church of this realm, 
are intimately bound up together. It may be, and 
— is, a delusion of human vanity. Neverthe- 

ess, such being my opinion, none can say that I am 
wrong in taking advantage of the moment of my po- 
pularity to do the best that I can both for the church 
and for the state. Such, I assure you, madam, is 
my object; and if I benefit myself at all in these 
transactions, it can be and shall be but collaterally ; 
while, in the meantime, | incur perils which I know 
and yet fear not.” 

Thus went on the conversation between the queen 
and the Duke of Guise for nearly half an hour, at 
the end of which time the gentleman who had been 
despatched to the king returned, bearing his majes- 
ty’s reply, which was, that, since his mother desired 
it, she might bring the Duke of Guise to his pre- 
sence; and Catharine prepared immediately to set 
out. Her chair was brought round ; and after speak- 
ing a few words with tle superior of the convent, 
she placed herself in the vehicle, the Duke’ of Guise 
walking by her side. The gentlemen who had come 
with him gave their horses to the grooms, and fol- 
lowed on foot; and several servants and attendants 
ran on before to clear the way through the people 

The moment the gates were opened, a spectacle 
struck the eyes of the queen and the duke such as 
no city in the world perhaps, except Paris, could 
produce. In the, short period which had elapsed 
since the duke’s arrival, the news had. spread from 
one end of the capital to the other, and the whole of 
its multitudes were pouring out into the streets, or 
lining the windows, or crowning the house-tops. 
With a rapidity searcely to be conceived, scaffold- 
ings had been raised in that short space of time in 
different parts of the streets, to enable the multitude 
to see the duke better as he passed ;* in many places, 
velvets and rich tapestries were hung out upon the 
fronts of the houses, as if some solemn procession 
of the church were taking place; the ladies of the 
higher classes, at the windows or on their scaffolds, 
were generally without the masks which they usually 
wore in the streets; and again, when the gates of 
the convent opened, and the queen and the duke is- 
sued forth, the air seemed actually rent with the ae- 
clamations of the people, and a long line of waving 
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* This fact is re¢orded in every account of the 





proceedings of that day. 
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hats and handkerchiefs was seen all the way up the 
Rue St. Denis. 

The same gratulations as before met the duke on 
every side as he passed along; the populace seemed 
absolutely inclined to worship him, and many threw 
themselves upon their knees as he passed. He 
looked round upon the dense mass of people, upon 
the crowded houses, upon the waving hands; he 
heard from every tongue a welcome, at every step a 
gratulation, and was impossible for the heart of 
man not to feel at that moment a pride and a confi- 
dence fit to bear him strongly on his perilous way. 

All the way down the Rue St. Denis, and through 
every other street that he passed, the same scene pre- 
sented itself, the same acclamations followed him, so 
that the shouts thundered in the ear of the king as 
he sat in the Louvre. 

At length the queen and those who accompanied 
her approached the palace; and in the open space 
before it, which was at that time railed off, was 
drawn up a long double line of guards, forming a 
lane through which it was necessary to pass to the 
gates. The well-known Crillon, celebrated for his 
determination and bravery, was at their head; and 
the Duke of Guise, obliged to pause in order to 
suffer the chair of the queen-mother to pass on first, 
bowed to the commander, whom he knew and re- 
spected. 

Crillon scarcely returned his salutation, but lookea 
frowning along the double row of his soldiery. The 
people, close by the railings, watehed every move- 
ment, and a murmur of something like apprehension 
for their favourite ran through them as they watched 
these signs. But not a moment’s pause marked the 
slightest hesitation in the Duke of Guise. With 
his head raised and his eyes flashing, he drew for- 
ward the hilt of his unconquered sword ready for his 
hand, and holding the scabbard in his left, strode 
after the chair of the queen till the gates of the Lou- 
vre closed upon him and his train. 

A number of officers and gentlemen were waiting 
in the vestibule to receive the queen-mother, who, 
however, gave her hand to the Duke of Guise to 
assist her from her chair. On him they gazed with 
eyes of wonder and of scrutiny, as if they would 
fain have discovered what feelings were in the heart 
of one so hated and dreaded by the king, at a mo- 
ment when he stood with closed doors within a 
building filled with his enemies, and surrounded by 
soldiers ready to massacre him ata word. But the 
fire which the menacing look of Crillon had brought 
into the eyes of the duke had now passed away, and 
all was calm dignity, and easy, though grave self- 
possession. ‘The eye wandered not round the hall ; 
the lip, though not compressed, was firm and mo- 
tionless, except when he smiled in saluting some 
of those around whom he knew, or in speaking a few 
words to the queen-mother, whose dress had become 
somewhat entangled with a mantle of sables which 
she had worn in the chair. 

As soon as it was detached, one of the officers of 
the household said, bowing -low, *“ His majesty has 
commanded me, madam, to conduct you and his 
highness of Guise to the chamber of her majesty 
the queen, where he waits your coming.” he 
led the way up the stairs of the Louvre to the Some- 
what extraordinary audience chamber which the king 
had selected. 


Henry, when the party entered, was sitting near 
the side of the bed, surrounded by several of his 
officers, one of whom, Alphonzo d’Omano by name, 
whispered something over the king’s shoulder with 
his eyes fixed upon the Duke of Guise. 

The words, which were, **Do you hold him for 
your friend or your enemy ?”’ were spoken in such a 
tone as almost to reach the dukehimself. The king 
did not reply, but looked up at the duke with a frown 
that was quite sufficient. 

“Speak bunt the word,” said Ornano, in a lower 
tone, ‘speak but the word, and his head shall be 
at your feet in a minute.” 

The king measured Ornano and the Duke of Guise 
with his eyes, then shook his head with somewhat 
of a scornfal smile; and then, looking up to the 
i duke, who had by this time come near bin, he said 
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in a dull, heavy tone, “ What brings you here, my 
cousin ?”’ ; 

“My lord,” replied the duke, “1 have found it 
absolutely necessary to present myself before your 
majesty, in order to repel numeroas calumnies.” 

“Stay, cousin of Guise,” said the king; and, 
turning to Bellievre, who stood among the persons 
behind him, he demanded. abruptly, ** Did you not 
tell me that he would not come to Paris ?"; 

«« My lord duke,” exclaimed Bellievre, not replying 
directly to the king’s question, but addressing the 
duke, **did not your highness assure me that you 
would delay your journey till I returned !” 

“ Yes, ~ Rawr de Bellievre,”’ replied the duke. 
« But you did not return.” 

“ But I wrote you two letters, your highness,” 
replied Bellievre, “ wera, his majesty’s com- 
mands for you not to come to Paris.” 

‘Those letters,”’ replied the Duke of Guise, with 
a bitter smile, “like some other ietters which have 
been written to me upon important occasions, have, 
from some cause, failed to reach my hands. Never- 
theless, sire, believe nie when I tell you that my ob- 
ject in coming is solely to prove to your majesty that 
Iam not guilty either of the crimes or the designs 
which base and grasping men have laid to my charge> 
Believe me, that, after my devotion to God and our 
holy religion, there is no one whom I am so anxious 
to serve zealously and devotedly as your majesty. 
This you will find ever, sire, if you will but give me 
the opportunity of rendering you any service.” 

The king was about to reply, but the queen-mo- 
ther, who had advanced and stood by his side, 
touched his arm, saying, “* You have not yet spoken 
tome, my son.” Ang the king turning towards her, 
she added something in a low voice. The king re- 
plied in the same tone; and the Duke of Guise, 
passing through the midst of frowning faces ranged 
around the royal seat, approached the queen-consort, 
the mild and unhappy Louisa, and addressed a few 
words to her of reverence and respect which were 
gratifying to her ear. 

He then tnrned once more to the king, who seemed 
to have heard what Catherine de Medicis had to say, 
and, having given his reply, sat in moody silence. 


The queen-mother stood by, with some degree of ap- | 
prehension in her countenance, as if feeling very | 
The | 


doubtful still how the affair would terminate. 
brows of the courtiers were gloomy and undecided, 
and the few followers of the Duke of Guise, ranged 
at some distance from the spot to which he had now 
advanced, kept their eyes fixed either on him or on 
those surrounding the king, as if, at the least mena- 
cing movement, they were ready to start forward in 
defence of their leader. 

The only one that was perfectly calm was Guise 
himself; but he, retreading his steps till he stood 
opposite the king, again addressed the monarch, say- 
ing, “* I hope, sire, that you will give me a full op- 
portunity of justifying myself.” 

“ Your conduct, cousin of Guise,” replied the 
king, ‘must best justify you for the past; and I 


shall judge by the event of your intentions for the | ger of the church by the side, and he called mea 
| pretty little fool, and said he dared to say I would 
“Bet it be so,” replied the duke; “and, such soon be among the penitents within there; and with 
Pi. ease, I will humbly take my leave of your | that I got him to tell me every thing, and the whole 


future.” 


bei 
majesty, wishing you, from my heart, health and 
happiness.” 

us saying, he once more bowed low, and re- 
tired from the presence of the king, followed by the 
gentlemen who had accompanied him. Not an indi- 
vidual of the palace stirred a step to conduct him on 
his way, though his rank, his services, his genius, 
and his vast renown rendered the piece of neglect 
they showed disgraceful to themselves rather than 
injurious to him. He was accompanied from the 
gates of the Louvre, however, and followed to the 
Hétel de Guise, by an infinite number of people, 
who ceased not for one moment to make the streets 
ring with their acclamations. 

Nor were these by any means composed entirely 
of the lowest classes of the people, the least respeci- 
able, or the least well-informed. On the contrary, 
it must, alas! be said, that the — majority of all 
that was good, upright, and noble in the city, hailed 
his coming loudly a3 a security and a safeguard. 





A number, an immense number, of the inferior 
nobility of the realm, were mingled with the cloud 
that followed him, or joined the acclaim from the 
windows. The,robes of the law were seen con- 
tinually in the dense multitude, and almost all the 
courts*had there numbers of their principal mem- 
bers ; while the municipal officers of the city, with 
the exception of two or three, were there in a mass, 
accompanied by a large body of the most opulent 
and respectable merchants. 

Thus followed, the Duke of Guise proceeded to 
his hotel on foot as he came, speaking from time to 
time with those who pressed near him with that pe- 
culiar grace which won all hearts, and smiling with 
the far-famed smile of his race, which was said never 
to fall upon any man without making him feel as if 
he stood in the sunshine. 

Already collected on the steps of the Hoétel de 
Guise, at the news that he was returning from the 
Louvre, was a group of the brightest, the bravest, 
the most talented, and the most beautiful of the 
French nobility: Madame de Montpensier, Made- 
moiselle de St. Beuve, the Chevalier d’Aumale, 
Brissac, and a thousand others. The servants and 
attendants of his household, in gorgeous dresses, 
kept back the crowd with courteous words and kind- 
ly gestures ; and when he reached the steps that led 
to the high doorway of the porter’s lodge, on the 
right of the porte cochére, he ascended a little way 
among his gratulating friends, and then turned and 
bowed repeatedly to the people, pointing out here 
and there some of the most popular of the citizens 
and magistrates, and whispering a word to the near- 
est attendant, who instantly made his way through 
the crowd to the spot where the personage designated 
stood, and in his master’s name requested that he 
would come in and take some refreshment. 

When this was over, he again bowed and retired ; 
and, while the multitude separated, he walked on 
into his lordly halls with a number of persons cling- 
ing round him, whom he had not seen for months ; 
for months which to him had been full of activity, 
thought, care, and peril, and to them of anxiety for 
the head of their race. 

As he passed along, however, to a chamber where 
the dinner which had been prepared for him had re- 
mained untouched for many an hour, his eye fell 
upon a boy dressed in the habit of one of his own 
pages ; and, taking suddenly a step forward, he called 
the boy apart into a wifidow, demanding eagerly, 
‘* Well, have you found your master ?” 

‘‘] have, your highness,” replied the boy, * and 
have found means to give him the letter !”’ 

«© What !”’ exclaimed the duke, * outwitted Ville- 
quier, and Pisani, and all! The wit of a page against 
that of a politician for a thousand crowns !” 

“I dressed myself as a girl, your highness,” re- 
plied the boy, *‘and got into the convent, and then 
through a gate into what is called the rector’s court, 
where Doctor Botholph and the curé live, and where 
men are admitted, and women’ not shut out when 





they like to go in; and I got talking to the old ver- 


story of the young count being brought there at 
night, and shut up in what are called the rector’s 
apartments.” 

As he spoke, one or two of the higher class of 
those whom the duke had selected from the crowd 
below, and who felt themselves privileged to present 
themselves in his private apartments, entered the 
hall, and instantly caught his eye. 

“I cannot speak with you more at present, Ig- 
nati,” he said, * nor, perhaps, during the whole day, 
for there is business of life and death before me ; but 
come to me while I am rising to-morrow, and only 
tell me in the mean time where our poor Logeéres is, 
for I know not what convent you mean.” 

‘He is in the rector’s court,” replied the boy, 
‘close by the convent of the Black Penitents, in 
the Rue St. Denis.” 

“* By my faith !” exclaimed the duke, in no slight 
surprise, ‘*I have been there this very day myself, 


the last ten days. She must be deceiving me; and 
yet, perhaps, the mighty matters that occupied her 
mind when I saw her might have made her forget 
all other things. However, Logéres shall not be 
long so fettered. Come tome to-morrow, Ignati; come 
to me to-morrow, as I am rising; and, in the mean 
time, if you can find some means of giving the 
count intimation that he is not forgotten, it were all 
the better.” 

‘1 will try, my lord,” replied the boy. And the 
duke hurried on to welcome his new guests, making 
them sit down at table with him, and covering them 
with every sort of honour and distinction. 


——>— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


In our dealings with each other there is nothing 
which we so much miscalculate as the ever-varying 
value of time; and, indeed, it is but too natural to 
look upon it as it seems to us, and not as it seems 
to others. The slow idler, on whose head it hangs 
heavy, holds the man of business by the button, and 
remorselessly robs him on the king’s highway of a 
thing ten times more valuable than the purse that 
would hang him if he took it. The man of action 
and of business, whose days seem but moments, 
forgets, in his dealing with the long expecting ap- 
plicant and the weary petitioner, that to them each 
moment is far longer than his day. 

The hours, not one minute of which were unfilled 
to the Duke of Guise, passed slowly over the head 
of Charles of Montsoreau; and it seemed as if the 
brief gleam of happiness which had come across his 
path had but tended to make the long solitary mo- 
ments seem longer and more dreary ; in fact, to give 
full and painful effect to solitude and want of liberty, 
and yet he would not have lost that gleam for all the 
world. 

He thought of it, he dwelt upon it, he called to 
mind each and every particular; and though it was 
crossed, as the memory of all such brief meetings 
is, with the recollection of a thousand things which 
he could have wished to have said, but whiea he had 
forgotten, and also by many a spv-eulation of a pain- 
ful kind concerning the visit of the Duke of Guise 
to the very place in which he was confined, without 
the slightest effort-being made for his liberation, yet 
it was a consolation, and a happiness, and a joy to 
him ; one of those blessings which have been stamped 
by the past with the irrevocable seal of enjoyment, 
whieh are our own, the unalienable jewels of our 
fate, held for ever in the treasury of memory. 

Nothing occurred through the rest of the day to 
call his attention or to rouse his feelings. He heard 
the distant murmur and the shouts of the people 
from time to time ; but the gates were now shut, and 
the sounds dull, and all passed on evenly till dark- 
ness shut up the world. In the mean time he knew 
—as if fo make his state of imprisonment and in- 
activity more intolerable—that busy actions were 
taking place without; that his own fate was deciding 
by the hands of others; that his happiness and that 
of Marie de Clairvaut formed but a small matter in 
the great balk of political affairs which were then 
being weighed between the two angry parties in the 
capital, and might be tossed into this scale or that, 
as accident, or convenience, or policy might direct. 
Though he retired to rest as usual, he slept not; 
and ever and anon, when a sort of half slumber fell 
upon his eyes, he started up, thinking he heard some 
sound, a distant shout of the people, the tolling of a 
bell, or the roll of some far-off drum. Nothing, 
however, occurred, and the night passed over as the 
day. 

In the gray of the morning, however, just when 
the slow creaking of a gate, or the noise of footsteps 
here and there breaking the previous stillness, told 
that the world was beginning to awake, a few sweet 
notes suddenly met his ear like those of a musical 
instrument, and in a moment after he heard the same 
air which the boy Ignati had played with such ex- 
quisite skill just before he freed him from his Italian 
masters. 

“A blessing be upon that boy,” he cried, as he 
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instantly recognised not only the sounds, but the 
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touch. * He has come to tell me that I am not for- 
f t n.”’ 
uddenly, however, before the air was half con- 
ided, the music stopped, and voices were heard 
peaking, but not so loud that the words could be 
distinguished. It seemed to the young count, and 
seemed truly, that some one had sent the boy away ; 
but, though he heard no more, those very sounds had 
given him hope and comfort. 
Driven away by the old verger, who had now dis- 
covered the trick which had been put upon him the 
day before, the boy returned with all speed to the 
Hétel de Guise, and, according to the duke’s order, 
presented himself in his chamber at the hour of his 
rising. But the duke was already surrounded with 
people, all eager to speak with him on different af- 
fairs, and his brow was evidently dark and clouded 
by soine news that he had just heard. 

"6 Send round,” he was saying, a3 the boy entered, 
‘‘ send round speedily to all the inns, and let those 
who are known for their fidelity be informed that the 
doors of this hotel will never be shut against any of 
those who have come to Paris for my service or for 
that of the church, as long as there is a chamber 
vacant within. And you, my good lords,” he con- 
tinued, turning to some of the gentlemen who sur- 
rounded him, “1 must call upon your hospitality 
also, to provide lodgings for these poor friends of 
ours, whom this new and iniquitous proceeding of 
the court is likely to drive from Paris. But stay, 
Bussi,” he continued, and his eye fell upon the page 
as he spoke; ** you say you saw the Prévét des 
Marchands but a minute ago in the Rue d’Anvoye 
seeking out theelodgers in the inns, and ordering 
them to quit Paris immediately. Hasten down after 
him quickly, and tell him from Henry of Guise that 
there is a very dangerous prisoner and a zealous ser- 
vant of the church lodged in the Rue St. Denis ; that 
he had better drive him forth also; and that, if he 
wants direction to the place where he sojourns, one 
of my pages shall lead him thither. You may add, 
moreover, that if he do not drive him forth, I will 
bring him forth before the world be a day older.” 

The Duke of Guise then took the pen from the 
ink which was standing before him, and, though not 
yet half dressed, wrote hastily the few following 
words to the queen-mother : 


«* Madam,—I am informed, on authority which I 
cannot doubt, that my friend, the young Count de 
Logeres, is at present in your hands, kept under re- 
straint in the Rue St. Denis, after having been ar- 
rested in the execution of business with which I 
charged him, while bearing a passport from the king. 
I beseech you to set him immediately at liberty, and 
also at once to order that my niece and ward, Made- 
moiselle de Clairvaut, be brought to the Hétel de 
Guise without an hour’s delay. Let me protest to 
your majesty that you have not a more faithful and 
devoted servant than 

**Henry or Guise.” 


“J will not send this by you, Ignati,” said the 
duke ; ** they would laugh at a boy. Here, Mestroit, 
bear this to the queen-mother. Say I cast myself at 
her feet ; and bring me back an answer without delay. 
Why, how now, St. Paul!” he continued, turning to 
a gentleman who had just entered. ‘* Your brow is 
as dark as a thunder-cloud. What has happened 
now? Shall we be obliged to make our hotel our 
fortress, and defend it to the last, like gallant men?’’ 

«« Not so, my lord,”’ replied the Count of St. Paul ; 
‘not near so bad as that: but still these are times 
that make men look thoughtful; and, depend upon 
it, the king, aided by his minions and the Politics,* 
is seeking to enclose your highness in a net.” 

‘We will break through, St. Paul! We will 
break through !’’ replied the duke, with a smile. 
** But what are your tidings.” 

** Why, that orders have been sent to the Swiss 
to come up from Corbeil, as well as those from Meu- 
lan and Chateau Thierry; also the companies of 


* That party was so called which affected to hold 
the balance between the court and the league, with- 
out giving countenance to the Huguenots. 
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French guards from every quarter in the neighbour- 
hood are called for, and I myself saw come in, by 
the Faubourg St. Germain, a body of two hundred 
horse, which, upon inquiry, I found to be a new levy 
from some place in the south, led by a young Mar- 
quis of Montsoreau, whose name I never heard of 
before.” 

** Whenever you hear it again, St. Paul,” re- 
plied the duke, — “couple with it the word 
‘Traitor!’ and you will do him justice. But what 
force is it said they are bringing into Paris? What 
stay you for, Mestroit?”’ he continued, seeing, that 
the gentleman to whom he had given the letter had 
not taken his departure. “ What stay you for? I 
would have had youtherenow. Go with all speed! 
There are horses enough saddled in the court. | 
would give a thousand crowns that letter should be 
in the queen’s hand before this youth’s coming is 
known to her. It may save us much trouble here- 
after. Fail not to bring me an answer quick. Now, 
St. Paul, how many men say you, on your best judy- 
ment, are they bringing into Paris ?”’ 

“« Why, your highness,” replied the count, ** some 
say ten thousand; but, to judge more moderately 
from what I hear, the moment your highness’s arrival 
in Paris was known, orders were sent for the march 
of full seven thousand men.” 

‘* We must be very formidable creatures, Brissac,”’ 
cried the duke, ** that my coming with seven of you 
should need seven thousand men to meetus, On 
my soul, they will make me think myself a giant. I 
always thought | was a tall man—some six foot 
three, | believe—but, by heavens! I must be a Gar- 
gantua, indeed, to need seven thousand men to hold 
me. Seven thousand men !”’ he added, thoughtfully: 
“he has not got them, St. Paul. There are not five 
thousand within fifty miles of Paris, unless Epernon 
and Villequier have contrived to raise more of such 
Montsoreaus against us. However, we must have 
eyes in all quarters.. Send out parties to watch the 
coming of the troops, and give us their numbers. 
Let some one speak to the inferior officers of the 
French guards, and remind them that the Duke of 
Guise and the holy league are only striving for the 
maintenance of the true faith, and for the overthrow 
of those minions who have swallowed up all the 
honours and favours of the crown. It were well, 
also, Brissac, that a goed watch were kept upon the 
proceedings in the city. I can trust, methinks, to 
the sixteen to do all that is necessary in their dif- 
ferent quarters, and to make full reports of all that 
takes place; but still a military eye were as well 
here and there, from time to time,* Brissac, and J] 
will trust that to you.” 

The rest of the morning passed in the same in- 
cessant activity with which it had begun; tidings 
were constantly broughtin from all parts of the town 
and the country round concerning every movement 
on the part of the court; and the hotel of the Due 
de Guise was literally besieged by his followers and 
partisans. T'rain after train of noblemen and officers, 
of lawyers and citizens, followed each other during 
the whole day, each bringing him information, or 
claiming audience on some account. Nor were the 
clergy less numerous; for scarce a parish in the 
capital but sent forth, in the course of that day, its 
train of priests and monks to congratulate him on 
his arrival, or to beseech him to hold up the totter- 
ing church of France with a strong hand. 

At the same time, the order which had been given 
by the king in the morning, for every stranger not 
domiciled in Paris to quit it within six hours, and 
the proceedings of the Prévét des Marchands to 
execute that order, had—by driving out of the inns 
and taverns the multitudes of the duke’s partisans 
who had followed him in seattered bodies into Paris 
—now filled the Hétel de Guise with all those of the 
higher classes who were thus expelled. The houses 
of other members of the faction received the rest. 
But the stables of the hotel were all filled to the 
doors; the great court itself could scarcely be 
crossed, on account of the number of horses; and 
more than once the street became impassable from 
the multitude of carriages, chairs, horses, and at- 
tendants, who were waiting while their masters con- 
ferred with the duke. 





It was near midday when the gentleman who had 
been despatched to Catharine de Medicis again pre- 
sented himself; and the duke demanded, somewhat 
impatiently, what had detained him so long, 

*«]t was the queen-mother, your highness,” re- 
plied Mestroit. * More than an hour passed before 
{ could obtain an audience ; and when | was admit- 
ted to present your highness’s letter, | found Mon- 
sieur de Villequier with her.” 

«« Did she show the letter to that son of Satan!” 
demanded the duke. 

‘‘ No, sir,” replied the other; “on the contrary, 
she seemed not to wish that he should see it, for she 
kept it tight in her hand after she had read it, and 
told me to wait a moment, that she would give me 
an answer directly.” 

“I would sooner unriddle the enigma of the 
sphinx,” said the duke, “than I would say from 
what motive any one of that woman’s acts proceeds ; 
and yet she has a great mind, and a heart not alto- 
gether so vicious as it seems. What happened then, 

lestroit ?” 

‘Why, my lord, Villequier seemed anxious to 
know what the letter contained, and I saw his head 
a little raised, and his eyes turned quietly towards 
it while she was reading, as | have seen a cat re- 
gatl a mousehole towards which she was stealing 
upon tiptoes; and he lingered long, and seemed in- 
clined to stay. The queen, however, begged him 
not to forget the ordets she had given, but to execute 
them instantly ; and he then went away. When he 
was gone, the queen again read your highness’s let- 
ter, and replied at first, ‘The duke asks what is not 
in my power. Tell my noble cousin of Guise that 
he has been misinformed; that [ hold none of his 
friends in my power.’ Then, after a moment, she 
bade me wait, and she would see what persuasion 
would do.” 

“She must not think to deceive me!” replied the 
Duke of Guise. “But what more?” 

«She went away,” replied the gentleman, “ and 
was absent for full two hours, leaving me there alone, 
with nothing to amuse me but the pages and serving 
women, that came and looked at me from time to 
time as at a tiger in a cage. At length she came 
back, and bade me tell your highness these exact 
words: ‘My cousin has been misinformed. I have 
none of his people in my hands or in my power. 
The Count of Logéres, however, shall be set free 
before eight-and-forty hours are over. He may be 
set free to-morrow; but, by leaving him for a few 
hours more where he is, | trust to accomplish for 
the duke that which he demands concerning his 
ward, although | have no power whatever in the 
matter.” 

**There is nothing upon earth,” said the duke, 
thoughtfully, “*so convenient as to have the reality 
without the name of power. We have the pleasure 
without the reproach! Catharine de Medicis has not 
the power! Who then has? I may have the power 
also, it is true, to right myself and those who attach 
themselves to me; and in this instance I will use it. 
But still it were better to wait the time she states ; 
for I know her fair majesty well, and she never 
yields any thing without a delay, to make what she 
grants seem more important: and yet, the day"afier 
to-morrow—the day after to-morrow—who shal] say 
what may be ere the day after to-morrow comes! 
This head may, be lowly in the dust ere then.” 

“Orcircled with the crown of France,” said the 
Count de St. Paul. 2 

“God forbid!’ exclaimed the duke, earnestly. 
“Tf I thought that it would ever produce a scheme 
to wrest the sceptre from the line that rightfully holds 
it, | would bear it to-morrow to the foot of the throne 
myself, as my own accuser. No, no! bad kings may 
die or be deposed: but there is still some one on 
whose brow the crown descends by right. And let 
him have it.”’ 

“The Cardinal of Bourbon, your highness,” said 
an attendant, entering, “ has just arrived from Sois- 
sons. His eminence is upon the stairs coming up.” 

. A smile played over the lips of most of the per- 
sons present at such an announcement at that mo- 
ment, for every one well knew that it was to the old 
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looked as the successor to the crown on the death of 
Henry III, to the exclusion of the direct line of 
’ Navarre, held to be incapable of succeeding on ac- 
count of religion. The duke, however, advanced 
immediately with open arms to meet the cardinal, 
and many hours were passed in long conferences be- 
tween them and the principal officers and supporters 
of the league. 

At the end of that time, however, towards seven 
o’clock, a message was brought into the room where 
they were in consultation, from Monsieur de Sainc- 
tyon, a well-known adherent of the league, begging 
earnestly to speak with the duke upon matters of 
deep importance. On the duke goiag out, he found 
the worthy leaguer in a state of great excitement and 
agitation. 

*« My lord,” he said, as soon as Guise appeared in 
the room where he had been left alone, ‘ I fear that 
they are busily labouring at the palace for the de- 
struction of your highness and of the holy league.” 

‘‘ How so, Monsieur de Sainctyon!’’ demanded 
the duke, who entertained doubts, it seems, of the 
leaguer’s sincerity, which were never wholly re- 
moved. ‘Some of my friends have just returned 
from the palace, who tel] me that all is as still and 
as quiet as the inside of a vault.” 

“They told your highness also, I hope,”’ said the 
leaguer, ‘ that they had trebled the guard, both 
Swiss and French.” 

«“ Yes, | was informed of that,’ replied the duke. 
‘ But that shows fear, not daring, Monsieur de 
Sainctyon.” 

** Perhaps so, my lord,” replied Sainctyon, who 
was one of the échevins or sherifis of the town; 
‘but perhaps not. However, what I have now to 
tell shows more daring than fear. We were sum- 
moned this afternoon at five o’clock to the Hotel de 
Ville, where we found not only Pereuse, the prévot, 
and Le Comte, who is worse than a politic, and half 
a Huguenot, but the Marquis d’O ” 

** Who is worse,” said the Duke of Guise, ‘than 
minion, or politic, or Huguenot, or reiter; equally 
foul in his debaucheries and his peculations ; equally 
impudent in his vices and his-follies ; fit son-in-law of 
Villequier; well-chosen master of the wardrobe to 
the King of France! Who was there besides, Mon- 
sieur de Sainctyon? Some expedient infamy was, of 

course, to be committed, otherwise d’O would 
not have been there.” 

‘There were a number of captains and colonels 
of the different quarters,” replied Sainctyon, well 
pleased to see that the duke now felt the importance 
of his intelligence; ‘and the prévét and Le Comte 
began to speak what seemed to me at first simple 
nonsense, in a confused way, saying that it was ne- 
cessary to keep guard in a very different manner in 
Paris from that which we were accustomed to use, 
for that your coming had excited the minds of the 
people, and that there was hourly danger of a revolt, 
and that it would be better for all the captains to 
meet with their companies together in some particu- 
lar place, in order to see to the matter. But | re- 
plied that nothing could be more dangerous than that 
which was proposed, for that the companies of armed 
citizens would be much better as usual, each in its 
separate quarter, taking eare of that quarter, rather 
than meeting altogether in one large body of armed 
men, which was likely to cause a tumult immediate- 
ly. A number of the other colonels cried out the 
same thing; but then Monsieur, d’O. cut us all 
short, saying, ‘ Give me none of your reasons, gen- 
tlemen. What the prévét has stated to you is the 
will of the king, pe he must be obeyed. The place 
of your meeting is the Cemetery of the Innocents, 
and there you are all expected to be with your com- 
panies at nine o’clock this evening.” Now, my lord, 
I have some to your highness, by the authority of 
all the other colonels in whom we cfn trust, for 
counsel and direction in this business, assuring you 
that we have heard it is the intention of the court to 
pick out from among us thus assembled six or seven 
of your most zealous friends and supporters, and 
execute them early to-morrow in the Place de 
Gréve.”’ 

The duke paused and thought for a moment ere he 











cerely, Monsieur de Sainctyon, for the intelligence 
you have broughtme. You are mistaken, however, 
with regard to what are the intentions of the court, 
as you will see in one moment. ‘I'he large body of 
men in arms which you will have with you when 
all assembled together, trebles the number of any 
force in Paris, so that the least attempt to do you 
wrong at that moment would be a signal for the over- 
throw of the monarchy. On the contrary, Monsieur 
de Sainctyon, I believe the thus calling you together 
in one place has solely for its object to remove you 
from the quarters where your presence would be use- 
ful, in opposition to the iniquitous proceedings of 
your enemies. ‘To arrest somebody—perhaps my- 
self—is doubtless the object of these persons; and, 
if you would follow my advice, the course you pur- 
sue would be this: to meet as you have been ordered 
by the king, having first communicated all the facts | 
to the persons under your command whom you can | 
trust. Some one will come to bring you farther or- 
ders, depend upon it; find out what those orders are, 
and let them instantly be communicated to me; but, | 
on no account or consideration, suffer yourselves to | 
he kept together in one place. On the contrary, as | 
soon as you have discovered as far as possible what 
the designs of your enemies are, lead your compa- 
nies to their different quarters, or wherever you may 
think best to station them. If you want any farther 
assistance, send hither, and I will despatch experi- 
enced officers to take counsel with you as to what is 
to be done. I hope your opinion coincides with mine, 
Monsieur de Sainctyon.”’ 

*¢ Your words always carry conviction with them, 
my lord,’’ replied the sheriff, ‘and | will instantly 
proceed to obey you.” 

Thus saying, he took his leave and quitted the 
duke, hastening, with the rest of the officers of the 
city, to arm himself cap-a-pie, and present himself 
with the burgher guard in the Cemetery of the In- 
nocents at the appointed hour 

When that hour arrived, every thing through the 
rest of the city was dark and silent, and but little 
light shone from the dim lanterns round the ceme- 
tery upon the dark masses of armed men that now 
surrounded it. The officers commanding them look- 
ed in each other’s faces, as if expecting that some 
one among them had orders in regard to what they 
were farther to do; but for several minutes no one 
announced himself as empowered to direct them, and | 
they had even proposed to separate, when the sheriff | 
Le Comte arrived on horseback at great haste from | 
the side of the Louvre. Having called the colonels 
of the quarters together, he said, “ The king, having 
been informed that this night an enterprise is to be 
undertaken against his authority by his enemies, 
trusts entirely to his citizens of Paris for the defence 
of the capital, and consequently commands you, in 
order to have a strong point of resistance, to occupy 
this cemetery, of which I have here the keys, till 
to-morrow morning. All the gates will be shut ex- 
cept one wicket, and in a very short time the Mar- 
quis de Beauvais Nangis, an experienced officer, will | 
be sent down by the king to command you.’’* | 
A murmur ran through the officers and through the | 
men, who, as Le Comte spoke loud, heard every | 
word that passed ; but an old captain of one of the | 
quarters burst forth a moment after, exclaiming, | 
** What, shut myself up there as if in prison? They 
must think me mad! NotI, indeed, for any of them! 
I have nothing to do with you, Monsieur le Comte, 
nor with any of you, except with the inhabitants of 
my own quarter, and there | shall go directly. Those | 
may go and shut themselves up with you that like. 
Come, my men; march! Who gave Beauvais Nan- 
gis a right to command me, | should like to know? 

‘ot the citizens of Paris, I’m sure: so those may 
obey him that like him.” And, putting himself at 
the head of his men, he marched out, followed by 
almost all the other companies except one or two, 
who suffered themselves to be persuaded to enter 




















* This most absurd and impudent proposal would 
scarcely be credited, were it not to be found in the 
Histoire trés veritable, &c., written by Sainctyon 
himself, and published by Michel Jouin in the very 





replied; but he then said, “I thank you most sin- 
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into the cemetery, where they were locked up by Le 
Comte, to await whatever fate might befall them. 

In the mean time, the other officers of the burgher 
guard held a consultation together, and determined, 
instead of proceeding immediately to their different 
quarters, to occupy the principal points of the city, 
where they fancied that attempts might be made 
upon the life or liberty of the chiefs of the league. 
The avenues to the Hotel de Guise were strongly 
guarded, the Rue St. Denis was patrolled by a large 
party, two companies occupied the Rue St. Honoré, 
and the utility of these precautions was strongly de- 
monstrated ere they had been Jong taken. 

Betore midnight the sound of horses was heard by 
the two companies in the Rue St. Honoré, and in a 
moment after appeared the Marquis d’O » With 
as many horse arquebusiers as could be spared from 
the palace. The citizens stood to their arms and 
barred the way; and d’O , never very famous 
for his courage, demanded, in evident trepidagjon and 
surprise, what they did there, when they had been 
ordered to be in the Cemetery of the Innocents. 

‘* We came here to do our duty to our fellow-citi- 
zens,”’ replied the same old captain who had spoken 
before, “and to guard our houses and our property, 
for which purpose we are enrolled.” 

“ Well, well, you are right,” replied thé marquis, 
evidently confounded and undecided; and, turning 
his horse’s rein, he rode. back by the same way he 
came, showing evidently that-he had been bound 
upon some attempt which had been frustrated. 

About the same time, the party in the Rue St. 
Denis had been drawn towards the farther end by 
the noise of horses and the light of torches; and, 
on advancing, they found a number of men on horse- 
back, and a vacant carriage, with two lights before 
it, just halting at the convent of the Black Penitents. 
The good citizens, however, were in an active and 
interfering mood, and they determined to inquire 
into an occurrence which otherwise would have 
passed over without the slightest notice. The horse- 
men, however, did not wait for many questions ; but 
evidently as much surprised and embarrassed as the 
Marquis d’O——, turned their horses’ heads and 
made the best of their way out of the street. 








— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The convent of the Black Penitents was a very 
different building, indeed, and a very different esta- 
blishment altogether from that which the imagina- 
tion of the reader may have raised up from the 
images furnished by dark and mysterious tales of 
Italian superstition. It was certainly intended to 
be, and was, in some degree, a place of voluntary 
penitence for women who conceived that they had 
led a peculiarly sinful life: but there were two classes 
of nuns confined there by their own good will, one 
of which consisted of persons who had mingled 
long with the world, and really led an irregular life 
therein; while the other comprised a number of 
young women of high rank, who had never known 
any thing, either of the pleasures or the vices which 
the others now fled from, but who, either by a natu- 
ral feeling of devotion or the urgency of relations, 
had devoted themselves at an early period to the 
cloister. 

In point of diet, fasts, prayers, and penances, the 
order was certainly very strict; but the building in 
itself was any thing but a gloomy one, and a consi- 
derable portion of it, attached to the dwelling of the 
superior, was set apart for the occasional boarders, 
who took up their abode there, or for such ladies of 
high rank and station as might wish to absent them- 
selves for a time from the cares and vanities of the 
world, and retire to a more intimate communion with 
God and their own heart, than they could enjoy in 
such a capital as that of France. 

Such was the original intention of these apart- 
ments, and the destination of the institution altoge- 
ther; but we well know how every thing intrusted 
to human management here is corrupted in process 
of time. The rooms which at first had been furnish- 
ed simply, were soon decked with every sort of or- 
nament; the visiter’s table, as it was called, ws 
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separated from the ordinary board of the refectory ; 
cooks and wine-growers did their best to gratify the 
palate; and, with the exception of the avowed nuns, 
those who sought shelter in the convent of the Black 
Penitents were condemned to but little abstinence, 
and knew only this difference from the world in ge- 
neral, that they had an opportanity of escaping ob- 
trusive society when they thought fit. 

[t was in one, then, of the handsomest apartments 
of the building—to speak truth, one far handsomer 
than that occupied by the queen-mother hersel f— 
that Marie de Clairvaut made her abode during the 
time she was confined in that building. No great 
restraint, indeed, was put upon her; but the word 
confinement was justified by the measures taken to 
prevent her quitting the convent, or holding commu- 
nication with any one but the nuns themselves, 

To this apartment the prioress led her back again, 


after putting an end to her interview with Charles of 


Mont@preau ; and though the good lady herself was 


by no means entirely weaned from the affections of | 


this world, she thought it but befitting to read Made- 
moiselle de Clairvaut a brief lecture on the neces- 
sity of attaching herself to higher objects, and an 
exhortation to abandon earthly attachments, and 
dedicate herself to the service of Heaven. She 
hinted, indeed, that there could not be an order more 
worthy of entering into than the one of which she 
was @ unworthy member; nor, indeed, one in which 
so many of the little pleasures of life could be com- 
bined with deep devotion. 

Marie de Clairvaut was, at that moment, far more 
inclined to weep than smile; but it was scarcely 
possible not to feel amused at the exhortation of the 
prioress ; and certainly the greater degree of know- 


ledge Which the young lady had lately acquired of 


conventual life, would have banished from her mind 
all desire to take those irrevocable vows which she 


had once looked forward to with pleasure, even if 


love had not long before driven all such purposes 
from her mind. 

Glad to be freed from importunity, and left to her 
own thoughts, she replied nothing to the good mo- 
ther’s words; and, as soon as she was gone, gave 
up her whole mind to the recollection of the inter- 
view which she had just had with him she loved. 
To her, too, that iview was a source of deep 
gratification; every memory of it was dear to her; 
every word that Charles of Montsoreau had spoken 
came back to her heart like the voice of hope; and, 
giving way to the suggestions of that bright en- 
chantress, she flattered herself with the expectation 
of seeing him again and again, even if the presence 
of the Duke of Guise in Paris failed to restore them 
both to liberty. 

Previously to that period, she had been accustom- 
ed to see the queen almost every day, and, indeed, 
more than once during the day ; but during the whole 
of that evening she saw her not again; and though 
she eagerly asked the next morning to be admitted 
to the presence of Catharine de Medicis, the only 
answer that she obtained was, that though the 
princess was expected again in the evening, she had 
not yet returned from the palace. 

The second day passed as the first had done; but 


during the evening of the third, the excitement of | 


the city had communicated itself even to the inmates 
of the convent. ‘The portress, the lay sisters, the 
Visiters, obtained the news of the hour from those 
without, and communicated it to the nuns within. 
Nor did two of those nuns, who had entered into 
some degree of intimacy with the fair prisoner, 
fail to bring her, every half hour, intelligence of 
what was passing without. 

The first news brought was that the guards in the 
streets of Paris had been all changed and doubled 
during the preceding night, and that the hoiy league 
and the court were in continual agitation, watching 
each other’s movements. One of the nuns whisper- 
ed that people said it had been proposed by the 
Duke of Epernon to murder the Duke of Guise at 
the very door of that convent, as he came to visit 
the queen-mother; and others declared, she added, 
that the duke had vowed he would not rest till he 
had taken the crown off Henry’s head, and put it on 
that of the Cardinal de Bourbon. 





| Then came intelligence that a large body of the 
| Swiss guards had just entered Paris, and were seen 
marching rapidly down the Rue St. Honoré, with 
their fifes silent and their drums still. Hourly after 
that came the news of fresh troops entering the city, 
| and fresh rumours of manifold designs against the 
| life of the Duke of Guise. His house was to be 
| attacked by the French and Swiss guards, and his 
head to be struck off in the Place de Gréve ; he was 
to be shot by an assassin, placed at one of the win- 
dows of an opposite house, the first time he came 
out; and some said that Villequier had found means 
| to bribe Lanecque, his cook, to poison him that night 
at supper, as well as all who were with him. 
The various scenes, and the dangers and difficul- 
‘ties which she -had lately encountered, had given 
Marie de Clairvaut a far greater knowledge of the 
world, and of how the important events of the world 
take place, than was possessed by any of her com- 
_panions; and she assured!y did not believe a thou- 
sandth part of all the different rumours that reached 
her. ‘The reiteration of those rumours, however, 
| gave her some apprehensions for her great relation; 
| and when, towards the evening, she was visited by 
| the prioress, and found that, beyond all doubt, every 
| gate of the city, except the porte St. Honoré, was 
| closed, her fears became much greater, seeing plain- 
| ly that it was the design of the court to Hem the 
duke in within the walls of Paris, deprived, as they 
believed him to be, of all assistance from his friends 
| without. 
| The night passed over, however, in tranquillity ; 
and when, at an early hour, the young lady rose, she 
| was informed, as she had expected, that a great part 
of the rumours of the preceding day were false or 
exaggerated. No Swiss, it was now said, had ar- 
rived, except a very small body; the Duke of Guise 
had been seen on horseback with the king; and the 
mind of Marie de Clairvaut became reassured in re- 
gard to her uncle. The prioress herself—though 
somewhat given to fear, and, like many other per- 
sons, absolutely enjoying a little apprehension in 
default of other excitement—acknowledged that all 
seemed likely to go well. 
But this state of security was soon changed. The 
report regarding the arrival of the Swiss had only 


forerun the event by a few hours, for the sound of 


drums and trumpets heard from the side of the Ceme- 
_ tery of the Innocents, towards seven o’clock in the 
morning, announced to the Parisians that a large 
body of troops had been introduced in the night, 
without the city in general knowing it; and, in a 
‘few minutes after, the movements of these forces 
evidently showed that some grand stroke was to be 
| struck by the court against its enemies. ‘The Place 
de Gréve was next occupied by a considerable force 
of mixed Swiss and French guards, favoured in their 
entrance by the Prévét des Marchands, and led by 
the notorious Marquis d’O. Various other points, 
such as bridges and market-places, were seized upon 
| by the troops; and the greatest activity seemed to 
| reign in the royal party, while that of the Duke of 
Guise and the league remained perfectly still and 
inactive, as if thunderstruck at this sudden display 
of energy. 

News of all these proceedings reached Marie de 
Clairvaut in the convent, accompanied with such 
circumstances of confirmation that she could not 
| doubt that the intelligence was partly true. But for 
| a short time after the troops were posted, every thing 
seemed to relapse into tranquillity, except that from 
lime to time reports were brought to the convent par- 
lour of citizens, and especially women, being treated 
with great insolence and grossness by the soldiery. 
| Crillon himself was heard to swear that any citizen 
| who came abroad with a sword should be hung to 
| his doorpost, while worse was threatened to the 
| wives and daughters of the burghers if the slightest 
resistance was made to the troops. ‘Ihe portress 
brought news that all the houses and shops in the 
Rue St. Denis and the Rue St. Honoré were closed; 
and the prioress herself thought it was high time to 
cause the convent gates to be shut and barred, and 
even that door which led into what was called the 
rector’s court, and which usually stood open, to be 
closed and fastened with large chains. 








At length tidings were brought that the first open 
resistance of the people had commenced ; that blood 
had been shed; and it was rumoured that Crillon 
himself, attempting to take possession of the Place 
Maubert with two companies of Swiss and one of 
French guards, had been opposed by the scholars of 
the university and the citizen guard, and forced to 
retreat without effecting his object. 

The terror of the prioress was now extreme; the 
sound of horses galloping here and there with the 
most vehement speed, could be heard even in the 
parlour of the convent, and towards nine o’clock the 
roll of distant musketry, borne by the wind, com- 
pleted the terror of the poor nuns. 

It was evident now to Marie de Clairvaut thata 
struggle had commenced between the monarch and 
the people of the capital, on which depended the 
safety, perhaps the life, of the Duke of Guise, and, 
in a great degree, her own fate and happiness. In 
that struggle she eould take no part; and, situated 
as she was, she could gain no relief even from hear- 
ing any exact account of how it proceeded from time 
to time. 

The fears of the gocd superior of the convent had 
driven her by this time to the resource of prayer. 
All the nuns were ordered to assemble in the chapel ; 
and Marie de Clairvaut, feeling that none at that 
moment had greater need of heavenly protection than 
herself, prepared to follow, after listening for a few 
minutes, alone in her chamber, to the distant roll of 
musketry which still went on; when suddenly the 
prioress returned in great haste with a paper in her 
hand, and apparently in much agitation and alarm, 

‘“* There, there !”’ she said, thrusting the paper into 
Marie de Clairvaut’s hands, “ that is from the 
queen! Do what you like! Actas you like! I would 
not go out for the whole world; for just through the 
grating I have seen a Swiss officer carried by, all 
dropping with blood as they bore him along the 
streets. I will go to prayers, I will go to prayers!” 

The note from the queen-mother was very brief. 

“ You know, mademoiselle,” it said, “that you 
have not been kept where you are by my orders. I 
would fain have set you free two nights ago by any 
means in my power, if meddling fools on the one 
side, and cowardly fools on the other, had not frus- 
trated my plan. I have now taken the respon- 
sibility upon myself of ordering the gates to be 
opened to you. The man who brings you this is 
brave and to be trusted; and what I have to entreat 
of you is, if I have shown ‘you any kindness, to go 
with all speed to the hotel of my good cousin of 
Guise, and beseech him to do his best to allay the 
tumult, so far, at least, that I myself may come to 
him with safety. The scenes that you will meet 
with may be terrible, but you have that blood in 
your veins which does not so easily shrink from the 
aspect of danger.” 

Marie de Clairvaut might be more timid than 
Catharine de Medicis believed; but, when she 
thought of freedom, and of being delivered from the 
power of those whom she detested, to dwell once 
more with those she loved, she felt that scarcely any 
scene would be so terrible as to deter her from seck- 
ing such a result. She remarked, however, thatthe 
queen did not once menffon the name of Charlés of 
Montsoreau, or allude to his fate. What,” she 
asked herself, “is he still to be kept a prisoner, 
while I am set at liberty? If so, Jiberty is searcely 
worth having.” 

She paused, and thought for a moment, and then 
the hope crossed her mind of setting him at liberty 
herself. 

“ Surely,” she said, “I could trace my way back 
to his apartments. I remember every turning well; 
and then, by bringing him through here, in the con- 
fusion and, terror that now reign in the convent, -I 
could*easily give him his liberty too.” 

The more she thought of it, the more feasible the 
scheme appeared to be; and, catching up an ordinary 
veil to throw over her head, she ran down into the 
apartments of the queen, which she found, as she 
expected, quite vacant. She had no difficulty in dis- 
covering the corridor that led towards the rector’s 
court. At the end there was a door which was locked, 
but the key was in it, and she passed ov. An- 
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other short passage led her to the room where she 
had waited for the queen, and where she had listened 








to Charles of Montsoreau. singing; and then, with a | 


beating and an anxious heart, she hurried on rapidly 
to the chamber where she had seen him last. 

All the bolts were shot, showing her that he was 
still there; but exactly opposite was an open door, 
at the top of a small staircase, which seemed to lead 
to a waiting-room below, for she could distinetly 
hear the tones and words of two men of the lower 
class talking over the events that were taking place 
without. 

Gently closing the door at the top of the stairs, 
Marie de Clairvaut locked and bolted it as quietly 
and noiselessly as possible. Her heart beat so vio- 
lently, however, that she could scarcely hear any 
thing but its pulsation, though she listened breath- 
lessly to ascertain if the slight noise of the lock had 
not attracted attention. All was still, however, and 
she gently undid the fastenings of the opposite door. 

Charles of Montsoreau was seated at the table, 
and lifted his eyes as she entered with a sad and 
despairing look, expecting to see no one but the at- 
tendant. Marie was in his arms in a moment, how- 
ever; and, holding up her finger to enjoin silence, 
she whispered, “ Not a word, Charles; but come 
with me, and we shall be safe! Every one is in the 
chapel at prayers; orders are given for roy libera- 
tion; and in five minutes we may be at the Hotel de 
Guise.” 

** What are all those sounds,” demanded her lover, 
in the same tone, * those sounds which I have heard 
in the streets? I thought I heard the discharge of 
firearms.”’ 

‘“T fear,” she answered, “that it is my uncle’s 
party at blows with that of the king. I know but 
little myself, however; only that we may make our 
escape if we will. 1 will lead you, Charles; | will 
lead you this time.” 

« Alas!’ said Charles of Montsoreau, as he fol- 
lowed her rapidly, “they have taken my sword from 
me;” but Marie ran on with a step of light, taking 
care, however, to lock the doors behind them as she 
passed, to prevent pursuit. 

As she had never been in the courtyard since the 
day of her first arrival, she met with some difficulty 
in finding her way thither from the queen’s apart- 
ments: haste and agitation, indeed, impeding her 
more than any real difficulty in the way. At length, 
however, it was reached, and was found vacant of 
every one but the old portress, who stood gazing 
through a small iron grating at what was passing 
without. 

‘Open the door, my good sister,”” said Marie de 
Clairvaut, touching her arm; * of course the prioress 
has given orders for you to Jet me pass.” 

“Yes, to let you pass, my sister,’’ repiied the 
portress, “ for [ suppose you are the young lady she 
meant; but not to let any body else pass.”” And she 
ran her eye over the figure of Charles of Montsoreau. 

“Why, surely,” replied Marie de Clairvaut, “ you 
would not stop the gentleman who is going to pro- 
tect me through the streets.” 

“ Why, I do not know,” replied the portress, still 
sturdily setting her face against their passage ; 
‘‘there was another person waiting on the outside to 
show you the way until just a minute ago. Where 
he’s gone [ don’t know, but he seemed the fitter 
person of the two, for he was an ecclesiastic. I have 
heard, too, of some one being confined up above by 
Monsieur Villequier’s orders; and as the rector’s 
court belongs to him, they say I must take care what 
Iam about; so [’ll just ring the bell and inquire.” 

“Twill save you the trouble of doing that, my 
good lady,” replied Charles of Montsoreau; and, 
stepping quietly forward, he put her gently but 
powerfully back with his left hand, “ee with his 
right he warned the key in the great lock of the 
wicket, and threw it open. The portress made a 
movement of her hand to the bell; but then, think- 
ing better of it, did not ring; and Marie and her 
lover, without farther opposition, passed at once into 
the streets of Paris. 

There were very few people in the Rue St. Denis; 
but, on looking up and down on either side, there 
were seen a party of horsemen, apparently haited at 
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the farther end of the street, on the side nearest to 
the country, and a number of persons farther down, 


party of horsemen we have mentioned, were two 
figures, one of which was evidently dressed in the 
a a . . . 

robes of an ecclesiastic, and both gazing down to- 


of some one. 
The moment the young count and Marie de Clair- 


a different direction, and were lost immediately to 
their sight by turning down another street. ‘There 


were borne upon the air, yet the sound of musketry 
had ceased, which gave greater courage to Marie de 
Clairvaut. She needed, indeed, some mitigation of 


through. Drawing the thick veil over her face, and 


him as far as her recollection of the city of Paris 
would serve. It was leng, however, since she had 
seen it; and although the general direction which 
she took was certainly right, yet many a turning did 
she unnecessarily take by the way. 


displayed to their eyes in a moment. 

Across the street, within fifty yards of the turning, 
was drawn an immense chain from post to post, and 
behind it were rolled an immense number of barrels 
filled with sand and stones, and rendered fixed and 
immovable, against the efforts of any party in front 
at least, by carts taken off the wheels, barrows, and 
paving-stones. Behind this barrier, again, appeared 
an immense multitude of men, armed with various 
sorts of weapons snatched up in haste. ‘The front 
row, indeed, was well furnished with arquebuses, 
while pistols, swords, daggers, and pikes gleamed 


time; and in a small aperture which had been left at 
the corner between the barricade and the houses, suf- 
ficient only for two people to pass abreast when the 
chain was lowered, an officer was seen in command, 
with a page behind carrying his plumed casque. 
The lower windows of all the houses throughout 
Paris were elcsed, and the manifold signs, awnings, 
and spouts, as well as the pent-houses which were 
sometimes placed to keep off the rain and wind from 
some of the principal mansions, had all been sudden- 
ly removed, in order that any bodies of soldiery mov- 
ing through the streets might be exposed, without a 
place of shelter, to the aim of the persons above, who 
might be seen at every-window, glaring down at the 
scene below. ‘There, too, were beheld musketoons, 
arquebuses, and every other sort of implement of de- 
struction; and, where these had not been found, im- 
mense piles of paving-stones had been carried up to 
cast down upon the objects of popular enmity. 
Between the two fugitives and the barricade were 
drawn up two companies of Swiss and one of French 
infantry ; and, though standing in orderly array, and 
displaying strongly the eflects of good military dis- 
cipline, yet there was a certain degree of paleness 
over the countenances of the men, and a look of 
hesitation and uncertainty about their officers, which 
showed that they felt not a little the dangerous posi- 
tion in which they were placed. No shots were fired 
on either side, however; and the only movement was 
among the people, who were seen talking together, 
with their leaders stirring among them, while from 
time to time thos¢ who were below shouted up to | 
those in the windows above. 
Without the slightest apparent fear of the soldiers, 
who were thus held at bay, two or three people from | 
time to time separated themselves from the populace, } 


| 


and, coming out undeér or over the chain, passed com- | 





pletely round the guards to the opposite corner of the ' 


passing and repassing along one of the cross streets. | 
Some way farther up, between the fugitives and the | 


wards the convent, as if watching for the appearance | 
vaut appeared, the two figures walked on rapidly in | 


was nothing apparent that could alarm the fugitives | 
in any degree; and though distant shouts and cries | 


her apprehensions, for the success which she met | 
with in rescuing her lover had been far from increas- | 
ing her courage in the same proportion that it had | 
been diminished by the very agitation she had gone | 


as far as possible over her persons she clung to | 
Charles’s arm, and hurried on with him, directing | 


in abundance behind. Several of the persons in front | 
were completely armed in the defensive armour of the | 





street, and appeared to be laying a plan for forming 
| another barricade in that quarter, so as completely to 
enclose the soldiery. 

At the sight of all these objects Marie de Clair- 
| vaut naturally clung closer to the arm of her lover, 
| and both paused for a moment in order to judge what 
| was best todo. An instant’s consideration, however, 
sufficed; and Charles of Montsoreau led her on to 


| that part of the barricade where the chain was the 
only obstacle to their farther progress, passing as he 
did so along the whole face of the French and Swiss 
soldiers, not one of whom moved or uttered a word 
| to stop them as they proceeded. At the chain, how- 
| ever, they met with a more serious obstacle. The 
officer whom they had seen in command now turned 
away, and was speaking to some people behind; and 
a rough-looking citizen, armed with a steel-cap and 
breastplate, dropped the point of his spear to the 
young count’s breast, saying, ** Give the word, or 
you do not pass!” 

*“]T do not know the word,” 
Montsoreau. 


replied Charles of 
‘¢ But I pray ycu let me pass, for I am 
one of the friends and officers of the Duke of Guise.”’ 

“© If you were you would know the word,” replied 
the man. “Keep back, or I will run the pike into 
you. 

‘«T could not know the word,”’ answered the young 
count, “if i had been long absent from the duke, as 
I have been, and were hastening to join him, as I 


| now am.”’ 

Still, however, they hurried on, till, turning sud- | 
denly into one of the small streets which led round | 
into the Rue St. Honoré itself, the scene of fierce | 
contention which was going on in the capital was | 


** Keep back, I say,”’ cried the man, who was no 
way fond of argument. ‘ You will repent if you do 
not keep back.” 

Charles of Montsoreau was about to call to the 


| officer he saw before him, but at that moment the 


other walked on amid the people, and was seen no 


more. 

‘“« Let us try another street,”’ cried Marie de Clair- 
vaut; “let us try another street, Charles.” And, 
following this suggestion, they hurried back, and 
took another street farther to the left. 

They now found themselves in a new scene; no 
soldiers were there, but dense masses of people were 
beheld in every direction, and barricades formed or 


| forming at every quarter. Where they were not com- 


plete, the lady and her lover passed without difficulty, 
and almost without notice. One of ihe young citi- 
zens, indeed, as he he Iped her over a larce pile of 
stones, remarked that her small feet ran no risk of 
knocking down the barricade ; 
was rolling up a tun to fill a vacant spaee, paused to 
let her pass, and, gazing with a sort of fatherly look 
upon her and her lover, exclaimed, * Get ye gone 
home, pretty one; get ye Take her 
home quick, young gentleman; this is no | lace for 


or 


Poe 11 — 
ang an oid man, who 


gone home. 


such as she is. 

These were all the words that were addressed to 
them till they again reached another barrier; but 
there again the word was demanded with as much 
dogged sullenness as ever; and the young count, 
now resolved to force his way by some 
termined rather to be taken prisoner by the people, 
and to demand to be carried to the Hotel de Guise, 
than be driven from barrier to barrier any longer. He 
remembered, however, the degree of civility which 
had been shown to him by Chapelle Marteau some 
time before, and he demanded of the man who op- 
posed him at the chain if either that personage or 
Bussi le Clere was there. The man replied in the 
negative, but seemed somewhat shaken in his pur- 
pose of excluding him by his demand for persons so 
well known and so popular. 

At that moment, however, Charles of 
caught the sight of a high plumé passing among the 


means, de- 


Tontscreau 


people at some distance, and the moment iry giancee 
of a face that he recollected. 

‘‘There is Monsieur de Bois-dauphin,” he cried ; 
“in the name of Heaven call him up here, that he 


may put an end to all this tedious opposition.” The 
man did not seem to know of whom it was he spoke; 
but, pointing forward with his hand, the young count 


exclaimed, “That gentleman with the plume! that 
gentleman with the tall red plume!” 

The word was passed on in. a moment, and the 
officer approached the barrier, when Charles of Mont- 
soreau instantly addressed him by the name of Bois- 
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dauphin, begging him to give them admittance with- 
in the barricade, and then adding, in a low voice, 
that he had with him the duke’s ward, Mademoiselle 
de Clairvaut, who had just made her escape from the 
enemies of the house of Guise, and was so terrified 
that she could scarcely support herself any longer. 

‘‘You mistake, sir,” replied the officer; **{ am 
not Bois-dauphin, but Chamois; but | remember 
your face well at Soissons; the Count of Logeres, 
if | am right.”’ 

The count gave a sion of affirmation, while Marie 
de Clairvaut looked up in his face with an expression 
of joy and relief, and the officer immediately added, 
‘Down with the chain dire tly, my good friends. 
You are keeping out the duke’s best friends and re- 
lations.” 

The men round the chain hastened eagerly to obey; | 
but some difficulty was experienced in removing the | 
chain, as the barrels—or barriques, as they are called | 
in France, and from which the barriers, called barri- | 
cades, took their name—pressed heavily upon it, and | 
prevented it from being unhooked. 

Charles of Montsoreau was just about to pass un- | 
der with his fair charge, as the most expeditions | 
way, when there came a loud cry from the end of 
the same street by which they had themselves come 
thither, of **‘The queen! the queen! Long live the 
good Queen Catharine!”? And rolling forward with 
a number of unarmed attendants came one of the 
huge gilded coaches of the time, passing, at great 
risk to itself and all that it contained, through or over 
the yet incomplete barriers farther up the street. 

At the barricade where Charles of Montsoreau now 
was, however, the six horses by which the vehicle 
was drawn were brought to a sudden stop; and, not- 
withstanding her popularity; which at this time was 
not small, the citizens positively refused to remove 
the barricade, although the queen entreated them in 
the tone of a suppliant, and assured them that she 
was going direct to the Hotel de Guise. Some re- 
turned nothing but a sullen answer; some assured 
her it was impossible, and would take hours to ac- 
complish; and Monsieur de Chamois, who appa- 
rently did not choose to be seen actually aiding or 
directing the people in the formation of the barri- 
cades, retreated among the multitude, and left them 
to act for themselves. 

At that moment the eye of Catharine de Medicis 
fell upon Charles of Montsoreau, and she beckoned 
him eagerly towards her. 

“ You are here, of course,”’ 
part of the duke.” 

‘*‘ Not so, indeed, madam,” he replied, ‘I have 
but this moment made my eseape from that place 
where I have been so long and so unjustly confined.” 

‘“ Your escape !’? she exclaimed, in a tone that 
could not be affected. ‘ Villequier has betrayed me. 
He promised you should be set at liberty yesterday 
moring. And you, too, Marie,” she sid, looking 
at the young count’s fair companion, ‘ You surely 
received the order for your liberation that I sent.” 

“Safely, madam,” replied Marie de Clairvaut, 
‘sand thank your majesty deeply. But they have 
refused to let us pass at several barriers, otherwise I 
should certainly have executed your majesty’s com- 
mands.”’ 

‘his is most unfortunate,” said the queen. ‘But 
pray, Monsieur de Logeéres, exert your influence with 
these people as far as possible. The welfare, per- 
haps the very salvation, of the state depends upon 








she said, * upon the 


my speaking with the Duke of Guise directly.” 

**T will do my best, madam,” replied the young | 
count; * but I fear I shall not be eble to do much. 
I wiil leave her under your protection, madam, and 
see.”” 

The queen made him place Marie de Clairvaut in 
the carriage beside her; and, having done this, he 
turned to the barrier, and spoke to those who sur- 
rounded that point where the chain had been lowered 
to let him pass, with far more effect than he had an- 
ticipated. ‘l’o remove the barricade, the people said, 
was utterly impossible; but if her majesty would 
descend and betake herself to her chair, which was 
seen carried by her domestics behind her, they would 
do what they could to make the aperture large enough 
for her to pass. 





With this suggestion Catharine de Medicis, who 
had no personal fears, complied at once, and seated 
herself in the rich gilt-covered chair which followed 
her. She was about to draw the curtains round her 
and bid the bearers proceed, but her eye fell upon 
Marie de Clairvaut; and, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion between compassion and queenly state, she said, 
** Poor child, thou art evidently like to drop: come 
in here with me; there is room enough for thee also, 
and the queen is old enough not to mind her gar- 
ments being ruffled. Quick, quick,’’ she added, see- 
ing Marie hesitate; and without farther words, the 
fair girl took her place by the queen. 

Although the chairs of those times were very dif- 
ferent in point of size from those which we see (and 
now, alas! rarely see) in our own, yet Mademoiselle 
de Clairvaut felt that she pressed somewhat uncere- 
moniously on her royal companion; but Catharine de 
Medicis, now that the act was done, smiled kindly 
upon her, and told her not to mind; and the bearers, 
taking up the chair, earried it on, while the populace 
rolled away one of the tuns to permit its passing 
through the barricade. The queen's train of attend- 
ants pressed closely round the chair, and Charles of 
Montsoreau followed among them as near as he could 
to the vehicle, the people shouting as they went, 
** Long live the queen! Long live the good Queen 
Catharine !”” 

At all the barriers a way was made for her to pass; 
but still the multitudes in the streets were so thick, 
and the obstacles so many, that nearly three quarters 
of an hour passed, and the Hotel de Guise was still 
at some distance. 

At length Catharine de Medicis drew back the 
curtains of gilt leather, and beckoned the young 
count to approach, saying, as soon as he was near, 
‘“* Pray, Monsieur de Logéres, go on as fast as pos- 
sible, and let the duke know that 1am coming. I 
fear that, with all these delays, he may have gone 
forth ere I reach his hotel. And hark, Monsieur de 
Logéres,’’ she continued, “if out of pure good will 
I once afforded you one hour of happimess tliat you 
did not expect, remember it now; and, should chance 
serve, speak a word to the duke in favour of my pur- 
poses. You understand? Quick; go on!” 

Charles of Montsoreau hastened on at the queen’s 
bidding, and having now heard the password often 
repeated among the citizens, met with no opposition 
in making his way to the Hotel de Guise. The only 
difficulty that he encountered was in the neighbour- 
hood of the mansion itself; for the street was so 
thickly crowded with people and with horses, that it 
was scarcely possible to approach the gates. Every 
thing was hurry and confusion, too, and the dense 
mass of people collected in that spot was not like 
an ordinary crowd, either fixed to one spot around 
the object of their attention, or moving in one direc- 
tion in pursuit of a general object; but, on the con- 
trary, it was struggling and agitated, by numbers of 
persons forcing their way through in every direction, 
so that it was with the greatest possible labour and 
loss of time that any one advanced at all. The great 
bulk of those present were armed; and amid corsicts, 
and swords, and brassards, heavy boots and long 
spurs, Charles of Montsoreau, totally unarmed as he 
was, found the greatest possible difficulty in forcing 
his way, although, probably, in point of mere per- 
sonal strength, he was more than equal to any one 
there present. 

Leng ere he could reach the gate of the hotel, 
there was a loud cry of “The queen! the queen! 
Long live Queen Catharine!”? And the crowd, roll- 
ing back as if by common consent, swept him away 
far from the spot which he had gained, and nearly 
crushed him by the pressure. At some distance he 
caught a sight of the queen’s chair, but it stopped at 
the edge of the crowd, and the movements that he 
saw in that part of the mass made him believe that 
Catharine was descending from the vehicle, intend- 
ing to proceed on foot. 

He doubted not that the queen’s attendants, who 
were very numerous, would keep off the multitude ; 
and even the rolling back of the people upon himself 
evinced that they were inclined to show her —_? 
respect. But still, feeling that all he loved on eart 
was there, he naturally strove to see over the heads 
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of the people. It was in vain that he did so, how- 
ever, for between him and the line along which the 
queen was passing was a sea of waving plumes of 
every height and colour, and all that he could dis- 
eover was how far she had proceeded on her way to 
the gates, by the rush of the people closing up behind 
her as soon as she had passed. 

Just as she was entering the mansion, a consider- 
able degree of confusion was created in the crowd 
by one of the horses, held not far from the place 
where Charles of Montsoreau stood, either frightened 
by the noise, or pressed upon by the people, begin- 
ning to kick violently. The man whom he first 
struck was luckily well covered with defensive ar- 
mour; but he was knocked down notwithstanding, 
and all the rest rushed back, pressing upon the others 
behind them in confusion and dismay. 

Charles of Montsoreau, however, took advantage 
of the opportunity to make his way forward; but, 
just as he was so doing, he was encountered by the 
Marquis de Brissac hurrying eagerly forward through 
the crowd. He was dressed in his ordinary clothes, 
and armed with nothing but his sword; but there 
was fire and eagerness in his eyes, and he seized the 
young count by the hand, exclaiming, “I am de- 
lighted to have found you, Logéres. I wanted a 
man of action and of a good head. Come with me! 
come with me, quick! or we shall have more mis- 
chief done than ts at all needful. They have beguy 
firing again! There! Don’t you hear?” 

“I hear now,” replied the count, but I did not 
pay attention to it before. I would come with you 
willingly, Monsieur de Brissac, but I wish to see 
the duke. He does not know yet that I am at liberty: 
neither have I a sword.” 

“The duke cannot see you now,” eried Brissac, 
still holding the count by the arm. “The queen and 
her people are with him. I will get you a sword. 
Come with me, come with me. on fellow, give 
the count your sword.” And, taking hold of the 
baldric of one of the men near, he made him un- 
buckle it, and threw it over the count’s shoulders. 

For Brissac, who was well known to almost every 
body there, the people now made way, at least in 
some degree; ang, followed by the young count, he 
hurried on, till they both could breathe somewhat 
more at liberty. 

In the mean time, the sound of the musketry was 
heard inereasing every moment; and Brissac, after 
listening for a moment, exclaimed, “It comes from 
the Marché Neuf. By heavens! Logéres, we must 
put a stop to this, or they will take up the same mu- 
sic all over the town, and we shall have those poor 
devils of Swiss slaughtered toa man. “Who is that 
firing at the Marché Neuf?” he demanded, at the 
first barrier they reached. 

‘Our people,” replied the captain of the quarter, 
: are firing upon the soldiers in the market-place, [ 
lear.” 

“Quick, Arnault, quick!” cried Brissac. ‘Get 
the keys of the slaughter-house, and bring them after 
me with all speed! Come on, Logéres, come on!’’ 
he continued, unable to refrain from a joke even in 
the exciting and terrible scene that was going on. 
“The king will find, I am afraid, that he has brought 
these pis toa bad market, as the good ladies of the 
halle say. We must save as many of them from be- 
ing butchered as we can, however.”’ And, running 
on, followed by two or three persons from the differ- 
ent barriers that they passed, they soon reached the 
corner of the Marché Neuf, where an extraordinary 
and terrible scene was exposed to their eyes. 

The market, which was, somewhat raised above a 
low street that passed by its side, was a large open 
space, having at that time neither booths nor pent- 
houses to cover the viands, usually there exposed, 
from the sun; each vender that thought fit spreading 
out his oWn little canvass tent over his goods when 
he brought them. On the side by which Brissac and 
Charles of Montsoreau approached there was a low 
wall, not a yard high, separating the market from 
the street which passed by the side, with some steps 
up to the former, as well as two or three open spaces 
to give ingress; and on the other side was a lon 
low range of covered slaughter-houses, with 
buildings overtopping them beyond. 
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In the midst of this open space, cooped in by bar- 
ricades on every side, and surrounded by tall houses 
with innumerable windows, was a body of about 
eight hundred Swiss. They were standing firm in 
the midst of the place, forming a three-sided front, 
with their right and left resting on the slaughter- 
houses; and while their front rank poured a strong 
and well-directed but ineffectual fire upon the two 
barricades opposite, the secon rank endeavoured to 
pick off their assailants at the different windows. 

In the mean while, however, from those windows 
and barricades was poured in upon the unhappy 
Swiss a tremendous fire, almost every shot of which 
told. The people at the barriers rose, fired, and then 
bent down again behind their defences, while the 
men at the windows kept up a still more formidable 
but more irregular discharge, sometimes firing almost 
all together, as if by common consent, sometimes 
picking off, here and there, any of their enemies they 
might fix upon; so that at one moment the whole 
sweeping lines of the tall houses were in one blaze 
of fire and cloud of smoke, and the next the flashes 
would drop from window to window, over each face 
of the square, like some artificial firework. 

Such was the scene of confusion and destruction 
which burst upon the eyes of Brissaz and Charles 
of Montsoreau when they entered the square of the 
Marché Neuf. The fire of the barrier which they 
passed was instantly oy rvs but in other places it 
was still going on; and Brissac, without the slight- 
est hesitation, jumped at once upon the low wail we 
have mentioned, and waved his hat in the air, shout- 
ing loudly to cease firing. Some cessation instantly 
took place, but still not altogether; and Charles of 
Montsoreau, rapidly crossing the market-place to 
command the men at the opposite barricade to stop, 
was slightly wounded in the arm by a ball from one 
of the windows. 

It luckily happened that the baldric which had 
been procured for him by Brissac bore the colours of 
the league and the cross of Lorraine embroidered on 
the front; and the defenders of the barrier stopped 
instantly at his command. When that was accom- 
plished, he turned to join Brissac, and, as he went, 
called to the people at the lower windows of the 


houses to stop firing in the name of the Duke of | 


Guise, and to pass the same order up to those above 
them. ~The Swiss had ceased immediately, very 
glad of any truce to an encounter in which fifty or 
sixty of their number had already fallen, while many 
more were seriously wounded. 

The keys which Brissac had sent for had by this 
time arrived ; and, accompanied by the young count, 
he advanced, hat in hand, to the officer in command 
of the Swiss, who met him half way with a sad but 
calm and determined countenance. 

‘«* You see, sir,”’ said Brissac, * that it is perfectly 
impossible for you to contend against the force op- 
posed to you.” 

“‘ Perfectly,” replied the officer; ‘ every street is 
a fortress, every house a redoubt. But we never in- 
tended to contend, and, indeed, had received orders 
to retire, but could not do so on account of the barri- 
cades, when suddenly some shot was fired from be- 
hind those buildings; and whether it was a signal 
to commence the massacre, or whether the people 
thought that we had fired, | know not, but they in- 
stantly began to attack us; and here are more than 
sixty of my poor fellows butchered without cause.” 

“ There is only one plan to be pursued, sir,” re- 
plied Brissac, “in order to save you. You must 
instantly lay down your ayms.” 

«Were the people opposed to my soldiers, sir,” 
replied the officer, “*] would do so at a word; but 
the people seem in a state of madness, and the mo- 
ment we are disarmed they might fall upon us all, 
and butcher us in cold blood ; yourself and all, for 
aught I know.” 

“| have provided against that, sir,” replied Bris- 
sac. ‘Here are the keys of those buildings, which 
will shelter you from all attack. I must not put in 
your hands a fortress against the citizens of Paria ; 
so that, while you retain your weapons, you cannot 
enter; but, the moment you lay down your arms, | 
will give you that shelter, and pledge my word for 
your protection.” 


a 


nance at this offer plainly showed, what neither 
word or look had done before, how deeply he had 
felt the terrible situation in which he was placed. 

‘It shall be done this instant,” he said; and re- 
turning to hismen, while Brissac unlocked the gates, 
he made them pile their arms in the market-place, 
amid a deafening shout from the people on all sides. 
The Swiss then marched, rank by rank, into the 
place of shelter thus afforded them; and Brissac, 
bowing low to the commander, who entered the last, 
said with a smile, which the other returned but 
faintly, “‘In name, my dear sir, the exchange you 
are just making is not an agreeable one; but I am 
sure you will find that this slaughter-house is rather 
a more comfortable position than the one from which 
I have just delivered you.” 

The marquis then caused a guard of the citizens to 
be placed over the arms of the Swiss; and, turning 
to Charles of Montsoreau, he said, ** Come, let us 
quick to the new bridge. ‘The king used to say of 
ime, Monsieur de Logéres, that I was good for no- 
thing, either on the sea or on the land. I think he 
will find to-day that I am good for something on the 
pavement.”” 





Thus saying, he led the way back through the 
barrier; and Charles of Montsoreau, having more 
leisure now than before to observe the countenances 
and demeanour of the different people around, could 
not help thinking that older and more skilful soldiers 
| than the citizens of Paris could boast were busy in 
directing the operations of the populace in different 
parts of the city. The scene was a strange and ex- 


lutely swarming with people, and crowds were hur- 
rying hither and thither through every open space, 
but were still kept in dense masses by the constant 
obstruction of the barricades. 

Hastening on through the midst of these masses 





over all the crowds that he passed, when suddenly, 
at the end of one of the largest streets, which rose 
between the dark gigantic houses on either side with 
a gentle acclivity from the spot where he then stood, 
he saw among the various groups which were moving 
| rapidly along or across it, one which attracted his 
attention more particularly than the rest. It was at 
that moment coming down the street, but proceeding 
in a somewhat slanting direction towards the corner 
of another small street, not fifty yards from the spot 
where he then was. 
in regard to which he could not be deceived: the 
one nearest him was the Abbe de Boisguerin, the 
second was his own brother, Gaspar de Montsoreau ; 
and he could not help imagining that another whom 
he saw leading the way was that personage who had 
first called upon him en his arrival in Paris, named 
Nicolas Poulain. 

Before he could recollect himself, an exclamation 
of surprise had called the attention of Brissac; but, 


indignation of the Duke of Guise, and that his very 


swered in reply to Brissac’s questions, that he had 
fancied he saw somebody whom he knew. 

“There goes worthy Master Nicolas Poulain,” 
said Brissac, ** and the good Cure of St. Genevieve, 
as zealous in our cause as any one; but we can’t 
stop to speak with them just now.” And he was 
hurrying on, but Charles of Montsoreau stopped him, | 
saying, 

‘“* For my part, Monsieur de Brissac, I shal! return 
to the Hétel de Guise. The duke, I dare say, has 
concluded his interview with the queen by this time, 
and I much wish to speak with him.” 

*“* Well, you cannot miss your way,” c:ied Brissac. 
‘Take that first turning to the left, and then the third 
to the right, and it will lead you straight to the Porte 
Cochére.”’ 

Chaiies of Montsoreau nodded his head, and hur- 
ried on, with manifold anxieties and apprehensions | 


be absurd, but which, nevertheless, he could not 





} 
| 
in his bosom, which twenty times he pronounced to | 


banish by any effort of reason, 


The joy which spread over the officer’s counte- 


| disorder. 
| troops of the king’s are not exactly in fortresses, but 
| in prisons ; and how Biron, or Crillon, or the king 


| himself, could have committed the extraordinary 
traordinary one altogether; the streets were abso- | . 


with Brissac, the young nobleman’s eye ran hastily | 


There were two figures in it, | 


remembering how much his brother had excited the | 


life might be in danger if taken in the streets of | 
Paris at that time, Charles of Montsoreau only an- | 


| 
| 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

We must now return to mark what was passing 
at another point in the capital an hour or two earlier 
than the events narrated in the end of the last chap- 
ter. The Duke of Guise sat in a cabinet in his hotel, 
with his sword laid upon the table before him, which 
also bore * pen, and ink, and paper, and some open 
letters. His foot was resting on a footstool, his dress 
plain but costly, and not one sign of any thing like 
preparation for the stirring events, which were to 
take place that day, apparent in either his looks, his 
apparel, or his demeanour. 

Beside him, booted, and in some degree armed, 
stood the Count of St. Paul; while Bois-dauphin, 
who had just had his audience, was leaving the 
cabinet by a low door, and the duke, bending his 
head, appeared listening with the utmost tranquillity 
to what his friend was telling him. 

“Then the matter is done,’’ he said, as soon as 
St. Paul had concluded. ‘* The Place Manbert is in 
the hands of the people, and may be made a Place 
d’Armes. Bois-dauphin tells me that the soldiers 
under Tinteville, at the Petit Pont, are barricaded on 
all sides, and cannot move. You cive me the same 
account of the Marché Neuf; the sane is the case 
with the Greve; the French guard under the Chate- 


| let are hemmed in all round; the Cemetery of the 


Innocents is invested on all sides; and Malivaut, I 
understand, has been driven from his post in great 
Thi N ) » 

rhis being done, St. Paul, you see these 


error—all of them being men of experience—how 
they could have committed the extraordinary error, 
I say, of dividing their soldiery in the narrow streets 


| and squares of such a city as Paris, sending them 


far from the palace, and leaving them without com- 
munication with each other, I cannot conceive. How- 
ever, they are all in our hands, and what we must 
think of is to make a‘ moderate use of our success. 
‘I'ry to keep the people from any active aggression, 


| St. Paul; let them stand upon the defensive only; 


spread among them different parties of those whoin 


| we have collected, who may give them direction and 


assistance if needful. Lut keep the principal part 


| of our own people in this neighbourhood, that we 


may direct them on any point where their presence 
may be necessary.” 

**Mioht it not be as well, your highness,” said 
the count, “‘to take one measure more? We have far 
more people than enough to guard all the barricades. 
I can undertake to draw ten or even twelve thousand 


| from different spots, and march them out of the Porte 


| Neuve.” 


* To lead them where?”’ demanded the Duke of 
Guise, lifting his eyes tothe countenance of St. Paul 


| with a meaning expression. 


«To the Tuileries and to the Louvre,” replied the 
count. ‘Every point of importance,” 
a low, meaning voice, “ will then be invested.” 

The Duke of Guise waved his hand. “ No, St. 
Paul, no !’’ he said, “that step would instantly re- 
quire another. No; if the enemy misjudge our for- 
bearance, and atte mpt aught towards ‘shedding the 
blood of the citizens of Paris, we must then act as 
God shall direct us. In the meantime, I say net, 
that the barricades may not be carried up to the gates 
of the Louvre, for that is for our own defence; ‘but 
at present, St. Paul, at present, it must be on the 
defensive that we stand. I beseech you, however, 
to see that no ground is lost in any 
for you know how soon an advantage is gained, 
Should it be needful, send for me, but not till the 
last extremity.” 

The Count of St. Paul turned to obey. but paused 
for a moment before he had reached the door. The 
Duke of Guise by this time was gazing fixed!y upon 
the hilt of his sword, as it lay upon the table before 
him, and seemed perfectly unconscious that the count 
had not quitted the room. 


he added, in 


P t of the ¢eity, 


A slight smile curled that 


gentleman’s lip as he saw the direction that the 
duke’s eyes had taken, and he opened the door and 
passed out. 

For several minutes the Duke of Guise ecntinued 
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to gaze in deep thought; and his bosom at that mo- 
ment was certainly full of those sensations which 


never, perhaps, occur to any man but once in his life- 
time, even if fate have cast him one of those rare 
and memorable lots, which bear down the winner 
thereof, upon the stream of fame and memory, through 
a thousand ages after his own day 1s done. The 
fate of his country was in his hands; he had but to 
stretch out his arm and grasp the crown of France: 
and what temptations were there to do so to a mind 
like his! 

It must not be forgotten that the Duke of Guise, 
by every hereditary feeling, by every prejudice of 


education, as well as by many strong and peculiar | 


points in his own character, was in truth and reality 
a strenuous and zealous supporter of the Roman 
catholic church. His veneration for that great and 
extraordinary institution had descended to him from 
his father, and had formed the great principle of ac- 
tion in his own life. Even had he merely assumed 
hat devotion for the church during so many years, 
the very habit must have moulded his feelings into 
the same form; and he must have been by this time 
more or less a zealous advocate of the catholic cause, 
even if he had set out with caring nothing in reality 
about it. But such was not the ease: his father had 
educated him in principles of strict and stern devo- 
tion to the faith in which they were born; and 
though in the gayeties and the frivolities of youth, 
or the eager struggles of manhood, he might have 
appeared in the ordinary affairs of life any thing on 
earth but the zealot, yet still his zeal would have 
been far more than a pretence, had it only been the 
effect of early education and constant habit. 

There was something still more, however, to be 
said. The spirit of the catholic church was conso- 
nant to, and harmonious with, the whole tone of his 
own feelings, at once deep, powerful, imaginative, 
enthusiastic, politic, and commanding. Chivalry, 
feudalism, and the church of Rome went hand in 
hand: all three were, indeed, in their decay; but if 


ever man belonged to the epoch of chivalry, it was | 


Henry, Duke of Guise; and he clung to all the other 
institutions that were attached to that past epoch, of 
which he in spirit was a part. 

Attached, therefore, sincerely, deeply, and zea- 
lously to the catholic chureh—far, far more than his 
brother the Duke of Mayenne ever was or ever could 
be—Guise beheld a weak monarch, whom he de- 
spised and hated from the very bottom of his heart, 
wasting the whole energies of the catholic party in 
France in a mere pretence of opposing the Huguenots, 
and, in fact, caring for nothing but so to balance the 
two religious factions as to be permitted to remain 
in luxurious indolence, swallowed up with the most 
foul, deorading, and abhorent vices; setting an ex- 
ample of low and filthy effeminacy to his whole 
court; and only checkering a life of soft, unmanly 
voluptuousne by bursts of frantic debauchery, or 
moments of apparent penitence and devotion, so wild 
and extravagant as to betray their own affectation by 
the absurdities which they displayed. 

The church to which Guise was attached was thus 
betrayed; his own especial friends and relations 
were neglected, insulted, or maltreated; ai] that 
Were great or good in the nobility of France were 


shut out from the high offices of state, trampled upon | 


by the minions of the king, and plundered by inso- 


lent and fradulent financiers; every thing in the go- | 
' |} shouts of the people without, and her warning voice 


yernment was yenal and corrupt; the exertions of 
commerce and industry put to a stop; assassination, 
poison, and the knife of daily occurrence; and bands 
of audacious plunderers tearing the unhappy land 
from north to south. 

The Duke of Guise might well think, as he sat 
there gazing upon the hilt of that renowned sword, 
which had never been drawn in vain, that, were he 
to say the few short words which were all that was 
necessary to bring the crown to his head and the 
seeptre to his hand, he might well think that he 
could obtain for France thereby those great objects 
WwW hich he conegived were, he vi nd all others, neces- 
sary to her well-being. He might well conceive, 
too, that the cost of so doing would but be little: 
civil war already reigned in the land; the whole 
south of France was one scene of contention; it al- 





bability, be shortened rather than prolonged by his 
striking that one great and decisive blow. 

The king, who was absolutely at his mercy, and 
whom he could cast down from his throne at a single 
word, was no obstacle in his way; the Epernons, 
the d’Aumonts, the Villequiers, he looked upon, not- 
withstanding all their favour, and the semblance of 
power which had been cast into their hands, as a 
mere herd of deer, to be driven backward and for- 
ward, like beasts of the chase, between himself and 
Henry of Navarre. And then, again, when he look- 
ed to the great and chivalrous Huguenot monarch, 
what were the feelings with which he regarded the 
| Struggle that might take place hetween them? His 

breast heaved, his chest expanded, his head was 
raised, his eye flashed with the thought of encoun- 
| tering an adversary worthy of the strife, a rival of 
powers equal or nearly equal to his own. When he 
thought of army to army, and lance to lance, against 
Henry of Navarre, with the crown of France between 
them as the golden prize of their mighty strife, his 
spirit seemed on fire within him, and he had well 
nigh forgotten all his resolutions, in order to do the 
daring act which might bring about that glorious re- 
sult; and then, when fancy pictured him returning 
triumphant over his rival, with peace restored, and 
civil war put down, and commerce flourishing, and 
the rights of France maintained on every frontier, a 





| 


uniform religien, a happy people, and the strong | 


truncheon of command in a hand that could wield it 
‘lightly, the prospect was too bright, too beautiful, 
| too tempting: and he pressed his hand upon his 
| eyes, as if he could so shut it out from his mental 
| vision. 
| What was it that deterred him? There was much 
reason on his side; there was little, ifany risk; there 


gratification of vengeance upon those who had in- 
sulted and injured him; there were the exhortations 
of the king of Spain; there was almost the univer- 
sal voice of the people in the north of France; there 
| was his own ambition; there was the certainty that 


was the object of the church’s safety ; there was the | 


| all he did would be absolved, sanctioned, confirmed | 


| by the head of the catholic church; there was already 
| in his favour the solemn and decided declaration of 
the highest theological authority in France; and 
| there was many a specious argument, which no one 
could expect that he should sift and refute against 
| himself. 
| What was it deterred him? Was it that there is a 
| majesty which hedges in a king, sufficiently strong 
to overawe even the Duke of Guise himself? Was 
it that the habitual reverence which he had been ac- 
customed to show towards the kingly office, veiled 
| or shielded from his eyes the real weakness of him 
who exercised it? Was it that he feared himself? 


| 


Or was it that he felt the act of usurpation must be | 


| confirmed by murder? 

| It cannot be told! Certain it is that he dreamed 
| grand visions ; that he saw mighty prospects of fair 
| paths leading to honour, and glory, and high renown, 
and his country’s good, and his church’s safety; and 
that he banished the visions, and would not take the 
only step which would have overpassed every barrier 
to his forward way. 

The words of Catharine de Medicis rung in his 

ears; the words which had warned him against the 
growth of ambition in his own heart; he heard the 
| again eame back in tones that seemed well nigh pro- 
|phetic. Almost, it would appear, without a cause, 
| the vanity of all things seemed to press upon his 
mind at that moment with stronger effect than he 
|had ever experienced before. There was a leaden 
| weight upon his spirits, he knew not why. He 
| seemed to feel the hand of fate, the tangible pressure 
| of a directing arm, selecting for him the path he was 
_to pursue, and forcing him thereon at the very mo- 
|ment when supreme command appeared given to 
him without a check. 

The sun seemed to dazzle his eyes as he gazed 
from the window; vague figures passed before him, 
and crossed the dancing motes, picturing, like sha- 
dows, the persons of whom he had been thinking. 
He saw Henry the Third distinctly before him, and 





ready existed in the capital; and would, in all pro-| fierce faces, and bloody knives, and figures welter- 


ing in their blood upon the ground. He felt that he 
had indulged fancy too far; that he had given way 
to thought at the moment of action; that his course 
must be shaped as hé had predetermined it in calmer 
hours; and, waving his hand, as if to dispel the 
visions that still haunted his sight, he rose from his 
chair, leaning heavily on the table, pushed the sword 
away from him, and murmured to himself, “ No, no! 
I will never be a usurper! Ho, without there!” he 
continued. ‘ Who waits? What is that sound of 
musketry ?”’ 

“‘Erlan has just arrived, my Jord,” replied the 
attendant, “to bear your highness word that the 
citizens have driven Maulivaut down into the market, 
and that is the firing we hear.” 

“Tell Erlan to speed back as fast as possible,” 
replied the duke, “and bid them cease directly. Let 
them content themselves with hemming in the ene- 
my, without attacking them. But I hear more firing 
still; I shall be obliged to go forth myself.” 

** Monsieur de Brissac has just gone out on one 
side, your highness,” replied the attendant, “ and 
Monsieur de St. Paul on the other, both with the 
purpose of stopping the bloodshed. But they have 
not had time to get to the spot yet.” 

“It has ceased now,” said the duke, listening. 
“Tt has ceased now towards the Chatelet, but on 
the other side it is fierce. Go down and see what 
are those shouts, and let me know! Surely Henry,” 


| he added, ** would not venture into such a scene as 


this. Alas, no! He would venture nothing, date 
notking, either for his own sake or his country’s.” 

A moment after the attendant returned, saying, “ It 
is the queen, my lord; her majesty, Queen Catharine. 
The crowd of people prevents the chair from coming 
up to the gates; but she has descended, and is coming 
on foot.” 

The duke instantly started up and approached the 
head of the staircase for the purpose of hufrying 
down to receive his royal visiter; but Catharine 
was by this time upon the stairs, with Madame de 
Montpensier and a number of other ladies, who had 
passed the morning at the Hotel de Guise, surround- 
ing her on all sides. The duke advanced and gave 
her his hand to aid her in ascending the ‘stairs; and 
perhaps the aspect. of Catharine at that moment 
taught him, more fully than any thing else, how tre- 
mendous was the scene without, an¢ how completely 
the capital of France was at his disposal. 

Habituated for more than twenty years to control 
all her feelings, and to repress every appearance of 
fear or agitation, Catharine de Medicis was never- 
theless on” the present occasion completely over- 
come. Her lip quivered, her head shook, and there 
was a degree of wild apprehension in her eyes which 
it Was some moments ere her strongest efforts could 
conquer. 

“ Cousin of Guise,” she said, as soon as she had 
drawn her breath, “I must speak with you a few 
moments alone; I must beseech you to give me au- 
dience, even if it be but for half an hour.”’ 

“« Your majesty has nothing to do but command,” 
replied the duke. ‘ My time is at your disposal.” 

The queen smiled slightly at feeling how easily 
the empty words may be retorted upon those that use 
them. It has been said that it costs nothing to use 
civil language and say courtly things, even when 
insincere: but it costs much; for, sooner or later, we 
are sure to be paid in the same coin to which we 
have given currency, perhaps even more depreciating 
than when we sent it forth. She answered only by 
that smile, however; and the duke led her forward 
to his cabinet, all the rest of those who crowded the 
staircase remaining behind, ad 

With every sign of ceremonious reverence the 
Duke of Guise led his royal guest to a seat, and stood 
before her; but she paused for a moment, and hesi- 
tated ere she spoke. ‘ My lord,” she said at length, 
‘‘this is a terrible state of things.” 

“Your majesty knows more of ‘t than I do,” re- 
plied the duke, calmly, “for I have not gone forth 
from the house to-day; but I hear there is some 
tumult in Paris.” 

“Henry of Guise!” replied the queen, fixing her 
eyes upon him, “ Henry of Guise, be sincere !’’ 
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~ eon «‘ Madam,” replied the duke, ‘one must adapt | fear that the rash and despotic proceedings which | cases is the true one, and that, therefore, by staying, 
- We one’s tone to circumstances. With those who are | have taken place were aimed at him as | have had ? | in Paris, | may serve the king far more effectually 
way sincere with us we may be 2s candid as the day; | W ho had 80 much cause to know that the object of | than I could by quitting the city.” 
irse but when we are sadly taught the fallacy of words | all this military parade was not the hanging of some Catharine de Medicis had nothing directly to reply 
mer and the frugality of promises, we must, of course, | half dozen. miserable burghers in the Place de Gréve, | to the reasoning of the duke; but she answered some- 
the shelter ourselves under some reserve.” but the arrest, and perhaps massacre, of Henry of | what warmly, * By my faith, your highness, I think 
his « Your highness’s words imply an accusation,” | Guise, and all his kind and zealous friends? Can } some day you will logically prove that the best way 
ord said Catharine, somewhat sharply. ‘In what have | you deny, madam, thatsuch was the cause for which | to serve the king is to take the crown off his head.’ 
no! I dealt insincerely with you?” | these soldiers were brought hither? Can youdeny,| Madame,” replied the duke, dryly, “ Messieurs 
he «« Your majesty promised me,” replied the Duke | madam, that only yesterday, when the king, assum- | d’Epernon, Villequier, Joyeuse, D’O., and others, 
| of of Guise, “that my noble friend, the young Count | ing friendship towards me, invited me to ride forth | have long been trying to prove the proposition which 
of Logéres, should be set at liberty not later than with him—can you deny that it was debated in his | your majesty puts forth; but they have not yet con- 
the yesterday morning; and that my ward, Mademci- council whether he should or should not order his | vinced me of the fact, nor ever will. They, madam, 
the selle de Clairvaut, should be immediately replaced guards to murder me as we went? Confident in my | are or have been those who have put the king’s crown 
ket, under my protection.” own conscience, madam, and believing that the king, | in dahger; and, as far as regards myself, | have but 
** You have done me wrong, your highness,” re- | though misinformed, entertained no personal ill-will | to remind you that, if | had any design upon the 
le,” plied the queen, “and attributed to want of will against one who had served him well, 1 came to | king’s person, five hundred men sent out this morn- 
Let what. only arose from want of power. Villequier | Paris, walked through the royal guards, and pre- | ing by the Porte de Nesle, and five hundred more by 
ne- has formally claimed the guardianship of Mademoi- sented myself at court, in the midst of my enemies, | the Porte Neuve, would be quite suilicient for all the 
ing selle de Clairvaut; his application is before the par- | with only eight attendants; and ever since that day | purposes your majesty attributes to me.” 
liament at this hour; and orders have been given on | there has not been an hour in which my life and Catharine de Medicis turned deadly pale, seeing 
one all hands for the young lady to remain under the | liberty have not been in danger, in Which schemes | how easily the palace itself might be invested. At 
and protection of the king till the question is decided.” | for my destruction have not been agitated in the cabi- | that instant one of the duke’s officers again entered, 
the “TI will cut his cause very short,” replied the | net of the king; and I say that, under these circum- | and spoke to him for a moment or two apart. The 
ave Duke of Guise, frowning, “ if she be not within my | stances, I should have been pertectly justified in rais- | queen quietly took up a pen from the table, wrote a 
gates ere six hours be over.” ing the people for my own defence. But, madam, I | few words on a slip of paper, and, opening the door 
ng. “ She is within your gates even now, my lord,” | did not do so; and f ain not the cause of this rising. | of the cabinet, demanded, in a low voice, *[s Pinart 
on replied the queen. ‘* Your highness is too quick. I | What is it, Monsieur de Bois-dauphin!”’ he added, | there ?”’ 
hat sent an order myself for the liberation of the Count turning to a gentleman who had just entered, and A gentleman instantly started fcrward, and putting 
y;” de Logéres, for that only depended upon the king | who now answ ered a few words in a low tone. The | the paper in his hands, she spoke to him for a mo- 
, as my son. Some one, however, diverted it from its duke retired with him into the window, and, after | ment in a whisper, ending with the words, * Use all 
lare tight course, and he was only set free this morning. | speaking for a moment or two in whispers, Guise | speed!’ Then re-entering the cabinet, she took 
” He ought to have been here before me, for I sent | dismissed him and returned, making apologies to the | her seat while the duke was yet speaking with his 
“It him on; but I suppose he has not been able to pass | queen for the interruption. friend. i 
ine. the mass of people round your doors. As to Made- It may be said, without noticing it again, that the |“ Cousin of Guise,” she said, as soon as he had 
ing moiselle de Clairvaut, I have Tisked every thing to | Same sort of occurrence took place more than once ; | done and the stranger had departed, ** you have cer- 
ing restore her to you ; and notifying to V illequier and different officers and attendants coming in, from time tainly given me strong proof that you have no evil 
Epernon that I would no longer countenance her | to time, speaking for a moment with the duke in | intentions; but such power is, alas! very dangerous 
the being detained, I liberated her on my own authority, | private, and hurrying out again. Though Catharine | to trust one’s self with. Read that paper, 1 beseech 
ing and brought her here in my own chair. She would | de Medicis felt this to be somewhat unceremonious | you, and tell me if there be any other thing you can 
re have been freed two nights ago, for I wished to effect | treatment, and though it evidently showed her that, | demand ; any other condition which will induce you 
de the matter by a little stratagem, and have her carried | whatever share the duke had had in raising the tu- | to quit Paris, even for a few days?” ; 
had from the convent and brought hither without any one | mult at first, he assuredly now guided all its pro- “It were useless for me to read it, madam,” re- 
nd- knowing how or by whom it was done; but the med- | ceedings, and ruled the excited multitudes from his | plied tht duke. ‘ Nothing on earth that could be 
ave dling burgher guard came up and drove the people | own cabinet, yet in other respects she was not sorry | offered me would induce me to quit Paris at this 
and that I sent away. But let us, oh Tet us, my lord, | for time to pause and think ere she replied, knowing | moment. But believe me, madam, my being here 
ent discuss more serious things. Have I now been sin- | that she had to deal with one whose mind was far | has nothing to do with the continuance of the tumult. 
tre- cere with you ?”’ too acute to be satisfied with vague or unsatisfactory | | have sent out all my friends, and oflicers, and rela- 
ely “You have, madam,” replied the duke, “and [ | answers. | tions already to calm the disturbance. But it is the 
thank your majesty even for doing an act of justice, ** My lord,” she said, as soon as the conversation | king who is the cause of it, or, rather, the king’s 
trol 80 rare are they in these days. But may | know | was resumed, “I did not mean exactly to say that evil advisers. As he has occasioned it, he must put 
. of what are now your majesty’s commands ?” you are the active cause of these proceedings, or that | a stop to it.” 
rere ** You cannot affect to doubt, cousin,” replied the | you have excited the people. What I meant was, ‘© What would you have him to do?’ demanded 
vere queen, * that Paris, the capital of my son’s kingdom, | that your presence in Paris is the oceasion of this | Catharine de Medicis, quickly. How would you 
ere is in revolt from end to end. Can you deny that you | emotion. You cannot doubt that it is so; and there- | have him act ?”’ ; ; 
ich are the cause of it ?”’ fore, being in this respect the cause, it is only your- “In the first place,” replied the duke, “let him 
uld “Though no man is bound to accuse himself, | self who can provide the remedy.” | recall his troops ; Jet them be withdrawn from every 
madam,” replied the duke, returning the queen’s ** Pardon me, madam,” replied the Duke of Guise; | post they occupy! Their presence was the cause of 
had searching glance with a calm, steady gaze, ‘yet I | ‘I do not see how that can be. In the first place, | | the p oph *s rising, and, as soon as they are gone, 
few will answer your question, and sincerely. I have | have all along denied that I am the cause, either | the emotion will gradually subside.” ; 
au- in no degree instigated this rising. His majesty is | inert or active. The people have risen for their own | « He has sent the order of recall already,” replied 
the cause, and not I. We see, without any reason | defence, though, certainly, my defence and my wel- | Catharine; “but it is impossible to execute it. 
d,” or motive whatsoever, or any expression of the king’s | fare is wrapped up in that of the people. tn the | Hemmed in by barricades on every side, how can 
hu displeasure, large bodies of troops introduced into the | next place, | know not what remedy can be provided | they retire, or take one step without danger?” 
sily city during the night, without drums beating orcolours | in the present state of affairs. What have yohto} That, I trust,” replied the duke, “ can soon—” 
use flying, and altogether in a clandestine manner. We | propose, madam ?”’ | But he was interrupted in the midst of what he 
use see them take possession of various strong points, “* What I come to propose, my fair cousin,” replied | was saying by the sudden entrance of Charles of 
hen and we hear them using menacing language; Mon- | the queen, “ and what, | am sure, is the only way of Montsoreau. 
we sieur de Crillon himself passing through the streets, | quieting the tumult that now exists is, thatyoushould | I beg your highness to pardon me,” he said. 
we breathing nothing but menaces and violence ; and if | quit Paris immediately. Nay! nay! hear me out. | « Your majesty will, I am sure, forgive me, when I 
‘ing your majesty can wonder that in these circumstances | If I propose this thing to you, it is not without being | ask if you know what has become of Mademoiselle 
by the-vitizens of Paris fly to arms for the defence of | prepared and ready to offer you such inducements | de Clairvaut ?” 
-ard their property, of their lives, and of the honour of | and recompenses, both for yourself and all your| There was anxiety and apprehension in every line 
the their women, it is more than I cando. In truth, I | friends, as may show you how highly the king, my | of Charles of Montsoreau’s countenance, and the 
know not what the king expected to produce, but the | son, esteems you, and at what a price he regards the | queen’s brow instantly gathered together with a look 
the very result which is before us. I assure your ma- | service you will render him. Look at this paper, | of mingled surprise and apprehension. 
‘ood jesty, however, that it is not at my instigation that | good cousin of Guise, signed with his own name, “She followed me into the hotel, did she not ?”’ 
esi- this was done ; though, even if I had done this, and | and see what perfect security and contentment it | exclaimed the queen. ‘I got out of the chair first, 
rth, far more, I should have held myself completely jus- | ought to give you.” | and she came immediately after. Surely I saw her 
tified.”’ The Duke of Guise, however, put the paper gently | upon the stairs !”” 
> re- ‘‘ Justified,’ said the queen, shaking her head | and respectfully from him, replying, ‘“* Madam, what | ‘‘The porter, madam, declares that there was no 
orth mournfully. ‘ What then becomes of all your high- | you propose isimpossible. Either the people of Paris | lady entered with your majesty; that two or three 
ome ness said upon ambition but three days ago 2?” have risen in their own defence, in which case my | gentlemen came in; and that it was some time be- 
“ Ambition, madam, would have nothing to do | leaving the city would have no effect upon the tu- ) fore your chair and the rest of your male attendants 
her with it,” replied the duke. ‘It would have been | mult, or else they have risenin mine, when it would | could come up, on account of the crowd. I have 
Who had so much cause to ' be base to abandon them. I believe the first of these | ventured to ask Madame de Montpensier and the rest 


merely self-defence. 
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of the ladies in the house before I intruded here ; but 
no one has seen Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, and she 
is certainly not in the house.”’ 

“Is this the way I am treated?’ exclaimed the 
Duke of Guise, his brow gathering into a tremen- 
dous frown. ‘Is this the way that I am sported 
with at the very moment—” 

“Nay! nay! nay! consin of Guise,” exclaimed 
Catharine de Medicis, rising from her seat and clasp- 
ing her hands. * So help me, Heaven, as I have had 
no share in this! I descended from my chair in the 
midst of the crowd—knowing terror and agitation, 
such as, indeed, I never knew before—and I thought 
that this poor girl had followed. I was too much 
engrossed with the thoughts of my son’s throne tot- 
tering to its foundation to pay much attention to any 
thing else; but Monsieur de Logéres himself can 
tell you that I treated her with all kindness, and that 
mine was the order for her liberation.” 


‘Indeed it was, my lord,” replied Charles of 
‘** Her majesty displayed every sort of 


Montsoreau. 
kindness, an’ Mademoiselle de Clairvaut was in the 
same chair with her when I left her, searce a hun- 
dred yards from these gates. I fear, my lord, how- 
ever, that there are machinations taking place which 
I must explain to you.” And in a low voice he told 
the duke what he had seen while returning from the 
Marché Neuf. 

“This Nicolas Poulain is a villain,’? exclaimed 
the duke, after he had listened. “I have received 
the proofs thereof this very morning. Ho! without 
there! Madam, by your leave,” he continued, turn- 
ing to the queen, * I would fain speak with these 
attendants of yours, but dare not presume to com- 
mand them hither in your presence.” 

‘The queen immediately directed all those who had 
followed her chair or had borne it to be called in, and 
the duke questioned them sharply, in a stern and 
lofty tone, regarding what they had seen of Made- 
moiselle de Clairvaut after the queen had passed on. 

The answer of each was the same, however, name- 
ly, that none of them had seen any thing of her. 
Some had accompanied the queen and kept the way 
clear, and two others, who had remained with the 
chair, as well as the bearers themselves, declared 
that the young lady, after having descended from the 
queen’s chair, had gone on; that there was an im- 
mediate rush of the people, which separated them 
from the rest of the royal train; and that, what be- 
tween the pressure and confusion that immediately 
took place, and the kicking of one of the chargers, 
which made the people run back with cries and af- 
fright, they had seen nothing more of the party to 
which they had belonged, till they had made their 
way up to the Hétel de Guise and obtained admis- 


5] 


e10n. 

The duke paused with a gloomy and anxious brow. 
‘«* Go, some one,” he said at length, “ go up to Phili- 
bert of Nancy, who was placed above, to watch 
what was taking place from the top of the house. 
Ask him what he saw after the queen’s arrival, and 
bring me down word.” 

“May I go, my lord?” demanded Charles of 
Montsoreau. 

The duke nodded his head, and the young noble- 
man sprang up the stairs, and, guided by one of the 
servants, found the watchman, who had been placed 
at the top of the house to report from time to time 
whatever occurrences of importance he might per- 
ceive in the neighbouring streets. All the informa- 
tion the man could give, however, was, that he had 
seen a party separate from the rest of the people 
almost immediately after the queen’s entrance; that 
they seemed to be taking great care of some person 
in the midst of them, who, he fancied, had been hurt 
by the kicking and plunging of a horse which he 
had remarked hard by. ‘The party had turned the 
corner of the street without attracting his attention 
farther; but, he added, that a moment or two after- 
ward he thought he had heard a shrill cry coming 
from the direction which they had taken. 

With such tidings only, and with his heart more 
agonised than ever, Charles of Montsoreau returned 
to the duke, who was still standing gloomily by the 
queen, who on her part looked up at his dark and 
fiowning countenance with a degree of calmness 
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which did not seem quite so natural as she could 
have wished. 

** Whatever has happened, my lord duke,” she 
said, after listening to the young nobleman’s report, 
‘‘ whatever has happened, on my honour, on my sal- 
vation, I have had no share in it; and I promise you 
most solemnly not to rest a moment till I have dis- 
covered what has become of your ward, and have 
made you acquainted therewith. If she be in the 


| court of my son, I make bold to say that she shall 


be instantly restored to you: but I cannot believe 
that it is so, as it is impossible for Villequier to have 
passed these barriers without being torn to pieces by 
the people.” 

Still the duke remained thinking gloomily without 
making any answer. ‘ Logéres,”’ he said at length, 
“I must trust you with this business, for I have 
more matters to deal with than I can well compass. 
From what you said just now, and from what the 
boy Ignati told me, I know how you stand with our 
poor Marie. You know what I said, and what I 
promised long ago. Seek her, find her, and wed 
her! Monsieur-de St. Paul will tell you where your 
own men are: take her wherever you find her; by 
force, if it be necessary; and if any man, calling 
himself a gentleman, oppose you, cleave him to the 
jaws. 1 will bear you out in whatever you do: there 
is my signet: but stay; you had better see Marteau 
Chapelle and Bussi about it. They know every 
house in Paris, and I can spare them now from other 
affairs: bid them go with you and aid you; and tell 
Chapelle— What is it now, Brissac? You look 
confounded and alarmed.” 

“The news I have will confound your highness 
also, I am sure,” replied Brissac; ‘*to alarm you is 
not possible, I faney. I have just received intelli- 
gence from the Porte de Nesle, my lord, that the 
king has quitted Paris, and taken the road to Char- 
tres!” 

The Duke of Guise turned towards Catharine de 
Medicis, and gazed upon her sternly, saying, ** You 
have done this, madam! You amuse me while you 
destroy me !’’* 

“TI have done this, cousin of Guise,” replied the 
queen, **and I have done wisely for all parties. I 
have removed from you a great temptation to do an 
evil action; a temptation which I saw that you your- 
self feared; and, while I have removed that danger 
from you, my advice has put my son in safety.” 

‘* Madam,” replied the duke, “I felt no tempta- 
tion: my resolution was firm, positive, and un- 
shaken ; and, had I chosen to compromise the king’s 
safety, or do wrong to his legitimate authority, the 
Louvre would have been invested six hours ago, for 
the people were already on their march if I had not 
stopped them. I wonder that he escaped in safety, 
however, for they are very much infuriated at the 
sight of these soldiers.” 

‘*He walked from the Louvre,” replied Brissac, 
‘on foot to the Tuileries, I hear, followed by some 
half dozen gentlemen; he then mounted his horse 
in the stables, and rode out suddenly ; but it is said 
that they fired at him from the Porte de Nesle. The 
people, however, as they hear it, are becoming quite 
furious, and | fear that we shall not be able to keep 
them from massacreing the soldiery.”’ 

** You see, madam,” replied the Duke of Guise, 
still thinking alone of the king’s escape, * you see, 
madam, to what danger the king has exposed him- 


self. Had he remained in Paris no evil could have 
befallen him. He was safe, on my life and on my 
honour.”’ 


‘‘] believe you, cousin of Guise, I believe you,” 
replied the queen, who thought she saw that the 
tone of the Duke of Guise was not quite so peremp- 
tory as it had been while the king had seemed en- 
tirely in his power. ‘ But now, in order to prove 
your good will entirely, let me beseech you to exert 
yourself to save the unhappy men who have been 
placed in such a situation of danger.” 

“That shall soon be done, madam,” replied the 
duke; ** and, as soon as this is done, | too must take 
means for finding my ward. In the mean time, ma- 





* I have given the duke’s own words without va- 
riation. 











dam, I will beseech you to use such measures at the 
court as may insure that the people of Paris, and of 
the realm in general, shall not be driven again to 
such acts as these ; remembering that, as yon warned 
me not long ago, popularity is the most transient of 
all things, and that mine may not last long enough 
to save the state a second time from the dangers that 
menace it.” 

“| understand you, cousin of Guise, I understand 
you,” replied the queen. “It may not last long 
enough, or it may not be willingly exerted: but [ 
give you my promise that every thing shall be done 
to content you, and with that view | have already 
demanded that the insolent, greedy, and ambitious 
Epernon, shall be banished from the court, and strip- 
ped of hig plundered authority. But hark!” she 
continued, “I hear the firing recommence. Wait 
not for further words or for any ceremonies ; I will 
find my way back to the Louvre without difficulty. 
Go, my lord, go at once, and save the poor Swiss 
from the fury of the people!” ; 

The duke bowed low, took up his hat and sword, 
and without other arms walked out into the streets. 


—-— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Passing out by the rooms belonging to the porter 
instead of. by the Porte Cochére, the Duke of Guise, 
followed by a number of his ofhcers, presented him- 
self to the people on the steps which we have al- 
ready noticed. The moment he appeared, the whole 
street rang with acclamations, a path was instant] 
opened for him through the midst of the people, oad, 
mounting his horse, he rode on, the barricades open- 
ing before him, as if by magic, wherever he came, 
and the people rending the air with acclamations of 
his name. ss 

From time to time he stopped as he went, either 
bending down his proud head to speak to some of 
those whom he knew, or addressing the general 
populace in the neighbourhood of the different bar- 
riers, exhorting them to tranquillity, and beseeching, 
commanding, and entreating them to desist from all 
attacks upon the soldiery.. His words spread like 
lightning from mouth to mouth; and though he went 
in person to several of the different points whete the 
unequal contest was actively going on, the assault 
upon the troops was stopped in other quarters also 
by the mere report of his wishes. 

Thus, as it were in triumph, totally unarmed amid 
the armed multitude, he went, ruling their furious 
passions as if by some all-powerful charm. The 
most violent, the most exasperated, the most sullen, 
uttered not one word in opposition to his will, and 
showed nothing but promptness and zeal in execut- 
ing his commands. Before he reached the Place de 
Gréve even, towards which his course was directed, 
the screams, the cries, the shouts, the firing, had 
ceased in every part of Paris, and nothing was heard 
throughout that wide capital but the rending shouts 
of joy with which the multitude accompanied him 
on his way. 

On entering the Place de Gréve, the duke looked 
sternly up at the windows of the Hotel de Ville, but 
did not enter the building. He said, however, speak- 
ing to those immediately surrounding him, “ A week 
shall not have elapsed before we have cleared that 
house of the vermin that infest it; and the people 
shall be freed from those who have betrayed them.” 

Then dismounting from his horse, and ascending 
the steps leading to the elevated space called the 
Perron of the Hétel-de Ville, he lifted his hat from 
his head for a moment, as a sign that he wished to 
address the people. All was silent in andnstant;_ 
and then were heard the full, rich, deep tones of that 
eloquent voice, pouring over the heads of the mul- 
titude, and reaching the very farthest parts of the 
square. ; 

“ My friends and fellow-citizens,” he said, “ you 
have this day acquired a great and glorious victory. 
You have triumphed over the efforts of despotic _ 
power, exerted, [ am sure, not by the king’s own — 
will and consent, but by the evil counsels, and alto- 
gether by the evil efforts, of minions, peculators, 
and traitors. The real merit of those who win great 
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victories and achieve great deeds is ase:rtained more 
by the way in which they use their advantages, than 


by the way in which those advantages have been’ 


gained. Were you a mean, degraded, unthinking 
race of men, who had been stirred up by oppression 
into objectless revolt, you would now content your- 
selves with wreaking your vengeance on a few pitia- 
ble and unhappy soldiers, who, in obedience to the 
commands which they have received, have been cast 
jnto the midst of you, like criminals of old, given 
up naked to a hungry lion. But you are not such 
people; you have great objects before you; you 
know and appfeciaie the mighty purposes for which 
you have fought and conquered ; and, though driven 
by self-defence to resist the will of the king, you are 
still men to venerate and respect the royal authority ; 
and even while you determine, for his sake as well 
as for your own, never to rest satisfied till the catho- 
lic church is established beyond the power of here- 
tics to shake ; till the court is freed from the minions 
and evil counsellors that infect it; till the finances 
of the state are collected and administered by a just 
and a frugal hand; and till the whole honours, re- 
wards, and emoluments of the country are no longer 
piled upon one man—though you are determined to 
seek for and obtain all this, nevertheless, I know you 
are not men to trench in the least upon the royal au- 
thority farther than your own security requires, or to 
injure the royal troops whom you have conquered 
when they are no longer in a situation to do you 
wrong. You will remember, I am sure, that they 
are our fellow-Christians and our fellow-men, and 
you will treat them accordingly. I have therefore,” 
he said, ‘* requested my friends and fellow-labourers 
in your cause, Monsieur de Brissac and Nlonsieur 
de St Paul, to conduct hither in safety the French 
and Swiss troops from the different quarters in which 
they have been dispersed. Their arms will be brought 
hither by our own friends ; and in the manner which 
we shall deal with these two bodies of soldiery, I 


trust that we shall meet still with the approbation of | 


our brethren.” 

While thus speaking, the Duke of Guise had been 
interrupted more than once by the applauses of the 
people, and in the end loud and reiterated acclama- 
tions left no doubt that all he chose to do would re- 
ceive full support from tliose who heard him. 

While he was yet speaking—according to the 
orders which he had given as he came along—the 
arms of the Swiss and French guards were brought 
in large quantities, by different bodies of the citizens: 
some carrying them in handbarrows, some bearing 
them upon their shoulders; and it was a curious 
sight to see men and boys, and even women, loaded 
with morions, and pikes, and swords, and arquebuses, 
bringing them forward through the crowd, and piling 
them up before the princely man who stood at the 
top of the steps, surrounded by many of the noblest 
and most distinguished gentlemen in France. 

This sight occupied the people for some minutes, 
and thenacry ran through the square of ** The Swiss! 
the Swiss!’ The announcement caused some agi- 
tation among the populace; and some, forgetting 
that the soldiery were disarmed, unslung their ear- 
bines or half drew their swords, as if to resist a new 
attack. The*discemfited soldiers, however, came 
on in a long line, two abreast, now totally disarmed, 
and seeming by their countenances yet uncertain of 
the fate that awaited them. With some difficulty a 
space was made for them in the Place de Gréve, and, 
being drawn up in two lines, the duke commanded 
them to take their arms, but not their ammunition. 
Two by two they advanced to the pile; and each 
man, as far as possible, selected his own, when it 

appeared, to use the words of the Duke of Guise 
himself, when recounting the events of that day to 
Bassompiére, that there never had been such com- 
plete obedience among so agitated a multitude ; for, 
not one sword, morion, pike, or arquebus, of all the 
Swiss and French there present, was found to be 
wanting. * ‘ 

When all was complete, the Duke of Guise turned 
to the soldiery, saying in a loud and somewhat stern 
TT 


* This extraordinary fact reminds us of days not 


tone, “The people of Paris, considering that you 
have acted under the commands of those you have 
sworn to obey, permit you for this once to retire in 
safety from the perilous situation in which you have 
been placed ; but as there are points which make a 
considerable difference between the Swiss troops in 
the pay of France and the French troops themselves, 
there must be a difference also in their treatment. 
The Swiss, as foreigners, could have no motive or 
excuse for refusing to obey the commands imposed 
upon them; the French had to remember their duty 
to their country and to their religion. The Swiss, 
therefore, we permit to march out with colours flying 
and arms raised; the French will follow them, with 
their arms reversed and their colours furled.” 

A loud shout from the people answered this an- 
nouncement ; for throughout the course of that event- 
ful day the Swiss had acted with moderation and 
diszipline, whereas the licentious French soldiery 
had, during the early morning, while they thought 
themselves in possession of the capital, displayed 
all the brutal insolence of triumphant soldiery. 

The Duke of*Guise spoke a few words to Brissac 
and to St. Paul, and those two officers put themselves 
at the head, Brissac of the Swiss, and St. Paul of 
the French guards. Each held a small cane in his 
| hand, and with no other arms they led the two bands 
from barrier to barrier through the city, till they were 
safe within the precincts of the Louvre. 

Scarcely had these two parties quitted the Place 
de Gréve, however, drawing a number of people 





duke that there were still two bands of soldiers in 

| the city, one in the Cemetery of the. Innocents, and 
}one under the Chatelet, but both threatened by the 
people with instant destruction. 

‘* We must make our way thither quickly,”’ said 
| the duke; “for, if I remember right, it is the band | 
of Du Gas which is at the Chatelet, and the people 
are furious against him.” 

He accordingly lost not a moment on the way ; 
| but, turning to Bois-dauphin, who accompanied him, 
| he said, in a low tone, as they went, *“* I would have 
| given my left hand to stay and examine the interior 
of the Hotel de Ville, in order to punish some of the | 
traitors who, 1 know, are lurking there. Perhaps 
it is better, however, to let them escape than that 
any mischief should be done; and in these popular 
movements, if we once begin to shed blood, there is 
no knowing where it will end.” 

‘‘] fear there is bloodshed going on at present,”’ 
said Bois-dauphin, hearing a shot or two fired at no 
great distance. ‘They are at it under the Chatelet 
now.” 

“ Hurry on! hurry on!” said the duke, speaking 
to some of those behind. ‘ Run on fast before, and 
announce that I am coming. Command them, in 


| my name, to stop.” 


Two or three of his followers ran forward, and no 
more shots were heard; but scarcely two minutes 
after, just as the duke had passed one of the barri- 
eades, he saw two or three men hurrying up to him, 
led by Chapelle Marteau, who approached him with 
no slight expression of grief and apprehension in| 
his countenance. 

“] fear I have bad news for you, my lord,” he 
said. 

“What is it?’ g@emanded the duke, calmly. 
* Such a day as this could hardly pass over without 
some alloy.” 

‘1 fear,”’ replied the leaguer, ‘that your high- 
ness’ friend, Monsieur de Logéres, is mortally wound- 
ed. He brought me your signet and orders, which 
I immediately obeyed. We gained information 
which led us to suppose that the persons we sought 
for were concealed in a honse in the Rue de la Fer- 
roniére here hard by. We proceeded thither instant- 
ly, and demanded admission ; but they, affecting to 
take us for a party of soldiery, fired upon us from the 
window, when two shots struck the count, one lodg- | 
ing in his shoulder, and the other passing through 
his body. He is yet living, and I have ordered him 
to be conveyed to the Hotel de Guise at once, where | 
a surgeon can attend upon him. Our people were | 





long passed. 





breaking into the house to take the murderers pri- | 


from that spot, when information was brought to the | 
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soners, when, hearing of your approach, I came 
away to tell you the facts.” 

The Duke of Guise paused, and gazed sadly down 
upon the ground, repeating the words, ** Poor youth! 
poor youth! so are his bright hopes cut short! He 
shall be avenged at least! Show me the house, Cha- 
pelle.” 

And he followed rapidly upon the steps of the 
leaguer, who led him to a small house, with the en- 
tranee, which was through a Gothie arch, sunk 
somewhat back from the other houses. here were 
two windows above the arch, and a window which 
flanked it on either side; but the followers of the 
young Count of Logéres and of Chapelle Marteau 
had by this time broken open the doors, and rushed 
into the building. 

“ This is part of the old priory of the Augustins,”’ 
said the Duke of Guise, as they came np. “ They 
exchanged it some fifty years ago for their house 
farther down. But there are two or three back ways 
out, 1 know; and, if you have not put a guard there, 
they have escaped you.” 

It proved as the duke anticipated. The house was 
found completely vacant; and though strict orders 
were sent to all the different gates to suffer no one 
to pass out without close examination, either the or- 
der came too late, or those against whom it was 
leveled proved too politic for the guards; for none 
| of those whom the Duke of Guise wished to secure, 

except Pereuse, the Prévét des Marchands, were 
taken in the attempt to escape. 

The shots, the sound of which Guise had heard, 
proved to be those which had strnck the unfortunate 
Count de Logéres, and no difficulty was found in 
inducing the people who surrounded the soldiery 
near the Chatelet to suffer them to depart, as their 
companions had done. 

On entering the Cemetery of the Innocents, how- 
ever, the duke instantly saw that the danger of the 
troops was greater ; for, shut up in those walls, to- 
gether with the Swiss, he found the famous Baron 
de Biron and Pomponne de Bellievre, while the peo- 
ple without weré loudly clamouring for their blood. 
‘They both advanced towards him as soon as he ap- 
peared ; and the duke, gazing around him, said with 
a sivh, ** Alas, Monsieur de Biron! those who stir- 

red up this fire should have been able to extinguish 
i” 

*«T say so too, my lord,” replied Biron, sadly. 
*“ Evil be to those who gave the counsel that has 
been followed. God knows I opposed it to the ut- 
most of my power, and only obeyed the king’s ab- 
solute commands in bringing these poor fellows 
hither, who, I fear, will never be suflered to pass 
out as they came.” 

**For the soldiery I have no fear,’’ replied the 
duke; “and as for you, gentlemen, I must do the 
best that I can. But the people look upon you as 
partially authors of the evil, and they will not be 
easily satisfied.” 

The Duke of Guise, however, succeeded, though 
not without difficulty, in his purpose of saving all. 
The people yielded to him, but for the first time 
showed some degree of resistance; and he returned 
to the Hotel de Guise feeling more sensibly, from 
that little incident, the truth of the warning which 
Catharine de Medicis had given him regarding the 
instability of popularity, than from all the arguments 
or examples that history or reason could produce. 

We may easily imagine the reception of the duke 
in his own dwelling; the joy, the congratulations, 

the inquiries; and we may imagine, also, the pass- 
ing of that busy night, while messengers were com- 
ing to and fro at every instant, and couriers were 
despatched from the Hotel de Guise to almost every 
part of France. ‘ 

Henry of Guise was well aware that whatever de- 
ference and humility he might assume in his*words 
towards the king, or whatever testimonies of for- 
giveness und affection Henry might offer to him, his 
own safety now, for the rest of his life, depended on 
his power, and that his armour must be the appre- 


| hensions of the king rather than his regard. 


Up to a very late hour, notwithstanding all the 
fatigues and agitations of the day, he sat with his 
secretary Pericard, writing letters to all his different 
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friends in various parts of the country, demanding 
their immediate assistance and support, even while 
he expressed the most devoted attachment to the 
king; and thus, in the letter we have already cited 
to Bassompiére, he makes use of such expressions 
as the following : 

“Thus it is necessary that you should make a 
journey here to see your friends, whom you will not 
find, thank God! either wanting in means or resolu- 
tion. We must have good intelligence from Ger- 
many, however, that we be not taken by surprise. 
We are not without forces, courage, friends, or 
means; but still less without honour, or respect and 
fidelity to the king, which we will preserve inviola- 
bly, doing our duty as people of worth, honour, and 


as good catholics.” 





It was about twelve o’clock at night when Reig- | 
naut, the surgeon, entered the cabinet of the duke, 
and, bowing low, said, “I come, according to your 
highness’ order, to tell you the state of the young 
Count of Logéres. Soon after I saw you, about six 
to-day, we-extracted both balls. He bore the opera- 
tion well, and has slept since for several hours.” 

‘Is he sleeping still?’ demanded the duke. 

** No,” replied the surgeon. ‘ He awoke about 
a quarter of an hour ago, and seems anxious to see | 
your highness. He questioned me closely as to his 
state, when I told him the truth.” 

‘ You did right, you did right,” replied the duke. 
‘‘ He is one that can bear it. What is ‘your real 
opinion, Reignaut, in regard to the result ?” 

*[ can hardly tell your highness,” replied the 





back, is one which we generally consider mortal ; 
but then, in ordinary cases, death ‘either takes place | 
almost immediat ly, or indications of such a result 
are seen in an hour or two, as to leave no farther 
doubt on the subject. No such indications have ap- 
peared here, and it may have happened that the ball 
has passed through without touching any vita] part. 
We must remember, also,” he continued, * that the 
wound was received when the moon was in her first 
quarter, which is, of course, very favourable; and 
we shall also, if there be any chance of life being 
saved, have made some progress towards recovery | 
before any crisis is brought on by the moon reaching 
the full.’’ 

The duke listened attentively; for though such 
things may appear to us, in the present day, mere 
foolishness, that was not the case two centuries and 
a half ago, and the power of the moon, in affecting 
the wounded or sick, was never questioned. “Stay, 
Reignaut,” said the duke, “I will go with you and 
see this good youth. I love him much; there is a 
frankness in his nature that wins upon the heart. 
Besides, he has saved my life, and has come to my 
aid on all oceasions, as if there were a fate in it; 
and I believe, moreover, that he loves me personally 
as much, nay, perhaps more, than any of my own 
family and relations.” 

Thus saying, the duke rose, and, followed by | 
Reignaut, passed through the door of his cabinet | 
into the anteroom. His pages instantly presented | 
themselves to light him on his way, and traversing | 
some of the long corridors of the vast building he | 
inhabited, he reached the chamber where his un- 
happy friend lay stretched upon the bed of pain and 
sickness. The boy Ignati sat beside him, tending 
him with care and affection; and at the foot of the 
bed, with his arms crossed upon his chest, stood his 
faithful servant Gondrin, with tears in his eyes. 

The duke seated himself by the young count, and 
remained with him for nearly aw hour; and knowing 
well what effect the mind has upon the body, spoke 
to him cheerfully and hopefully of the time to come, 
talked of his recovered health as a thing certain, and 
mentioned his union with Marie de Clairvaut as be- 
yond all doubt. 

‘It is upon that subject, my lord,” said the young 
gentleman, “that I wished particularly to speak 
with your highness. I have not had either time or 
opportunity of telling you all that has occurred since 


surgeon. ‘'I'wo or three days more are necessary | 
before we can judge. ‘lhe wound in the shoulder is 
not dangerous, though the most painful. The shot | 
which passed throngh his body, and lodged in the 





I left you at Soissons. But from all I have heard, I 
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now judge better in regard to the situation of Made- 
moiselle de Clairvaut than even you can. Nay, 
Monsieur Reignaut, I must speak a few words, but 
I wil] be as brief and as prudent as possible. In 
this business, my lord, suspect not the queen. It is 
not in her hands that Mademoiselle de Clairvaut will 
be found. Neither is she with Villequier, depend 
upon it; nor in the power of the king. I grieve to 
say it, but I feel sure my own brother has something 
to do with the events of this day as far as they affect 
her so dear to me.” 

** But you surely do not think,” exclaimed the 
duke, ‘that itis your brother’s hand which inflict- 
ed these wounds upon you!” . 

* The ball would be poisoned, indeed, my lord,” re- 
plied Charles of Montsoreau, “if I did believe such 
to be the case. But I trust it is not so; most sin- 
cerely do I trust—ay, and believe—it is not so. 
There is another hand, my lord duke; and not long 
ago I could as well have believed that my own fa- 
ther’s would have-been raised against me as the one 
of which I speak. But still there is another hand, 
my lord, which—actuated by motiveg dark and evil 
—1 believe to have been raised against my life. That 


| hand is in general unerring in its aim; and, the mo- 


ment before the shot was tired, I saw the calm cold 
features, which I know so well, at the’ window just 
above me.” 

‘‘ But whose is the hand ?”’ exclaimed the duke. 
‘* Whose are the features that you mean ?”’ 

“JT mean those of the Abbe de Boisguerin, my 
lord,”’ replied the count; ‘and to him, to him, I 
think, your highness must look even rather than to 
my brother. | believe Gaspar but to be a tool in his 
hands, and that he uses him for his own dark and 
criminal designs.” 

** Have I not heard you say he was your tutor ?”’ 
demanded the duke. ** What, then, are his motives? 
what can be his inducements ?”’ 

** Love, my lord,” replied Charles of Montsoreau. 
“‘T have the word of that sweet girl for his having 
dared to use words towards her for which he de- 
serves and must meet with punishment. Him I 
would point out to your highness as the person to be 
watched, and sought for, and made to account for all 
his actions ; for, depend upon it, his are the machi- 
nations which are ruling these events.” 

‘He shall not be forgotten!” replied the duke. 
** He shall not be forgotten! But now, Logéres, 
speak no more, except indeed only to answer me one 
question. I have heard that the county of Morly 
has lately fallen to you by the death of the old count. 
These, with the estates of Logéres, if properly con- 
ducted, may afford me great assistance. You are 
incapable for the time of directing them at all. Do 
you authorise me to fill your post, and give orders 
in your name till you are better ?”’ 

** Most willingly, my lord,” replied Charles of 
Montsoreau. 1 had already thought of it. But 
your highness talks. of my becoming better: I have 
thought of that matter, too, but in a different light ; 
and considering what may take place in case of my 
own death, I have requested Monsieur Reignaut here 
to cause a will to be drawn up, leaving the whole 
that 1 possess to the person whom I love best on 
earth, with your highness for her guardian. There 
are a few gifts bestowed on those that love me, and 
a provision for all old servants: but—” 

* But it will not be wanted, Logéres,” said the 
duke, pressing his hand. * itin your eye; I 
hear it in the tone of your voice. You will recover 
and strike by my side yet; perhaps in many a well- 
fought field. Silence and perfect quiet, 1 know, are 
Monsieur Reignaut’s best medicines; but I shall 
come to you from time to time; when I have got any 
pleasant tidings to bear.” 


——>— 
CHAPTER XXXtI. 


We must now pass over a considerable lapse of 
time, without taking any note of the political in- 
trigues with which it was occupied, and lead the 
reader at once from the month of May to the end of 
summer, and from the city of Paris to the distant 
town of Angouléme. 
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Under the high hill on which that city stands, at 
the distance of about a league from the base, was in 
those days a beautiful park, with a pavilion of four 
towers; and in one of these towers, on a fine sum- 
mer day towards the end of July, sat the young 
Marquis of Montsoreau, together with the Abbe de 
Boisguerin : not exactly in conversation, for the mar- 
quis had not spoken a word for nearly an hour; but 
in dull companionship. 

The young nobleman’s back was turned towards 
the light, his eyes were bent down upon the ground, 
his head drooped forward in a desponding attitude, 
the nostril was painfully expanded, as if he drew 
his breath with difficulty, and the teeth were tight 
shut, as it were to keep down some struggling emo- 
tions that swelled for utterance. An open letter lay 
upon the table, and another much more closely writ- 
ten, and written in cipher, was in the hand of the 
Abbe de Boisguerin. The abbe’s brow, too, was a 
good deal contracted, and his lip was somewhat pale, 
though it quivered not; but from time to time he ad- 
dressed the young nobleman with words of conso- 
lation, regarding some afflicting tidings just received. 

Those words, however, though well chosen, ap- 
propriate, and elegant, were not of the words that 
console, for they were not of the heart. He reasoned 
logically on the inutility of human grief, and still 
more on the vanity of regretting that which could 
not be recalled. He spoke lightly of all deep feel- 
ings for any earthly thing, and he talked of every 
deed upon the face of the earth being justified by 
the importance of the objects to be obtained. 

When he had talked thus for some time without 
obtaining any answer, he was going to justify the 
past; but Gaspar de Montsoreau suddenly started 
up, and interrupted him with a vehemence which he 
had never displayed before. 

*¢ Abbe de Boisguerin,”’ he said, ** talk not to me 
of consolation and of comfort. Is not my brother 
dead? Is not my brother dead, killed by My own 
hand? Can you tear that from the book of fate ? 
Can you blot it out from memory ? Can you rase it 
for ever from the records of crimes done? Can you 
find me a pillow on all the earth where I can lay my 
head in peace 1?” 

** Your brother, indeed, is dead,” said the Abbe 
de Boisguerin, without in the least degree trying to 
relieve thy mind of his young companion from the 
crime with which conscience charged him. ‘ Your 
brother, indeed, is dead; and it is not to be denied 
that your, hand, my dear Gaspar, took his life; but 
yet you were in a city where war was actually going 
on between two parties, one of which you served, 
and the other your brother. These things have hap- 
pened every day in civil wars, and always will hap- 
pen. They are to be grieved at, but who can help 
them 1?” 

‘¢ But I was engaged in no civil wars,’’ exclaimed 
the young marquis. - ** My men were at the Louvre. 
I was not fighting on the part of the king: I was 
not engaged in trampling dowr the people. But 
what was | busied with, Abbe de Boisgnerin? I was 
engaged in a scheme for carrying off—from him she 
loved, and from those who had a right to protect her 
—one whom I had no title to control, whom I was 
hound by honour to guard and to defen@. I was in- 
juring her; I was preparing to injure her. If I had 
not lied to her myself, | had caused her to be de- 
ceived and lied to; and all that I had previously 
done made the act itself which I had committed but 
the more hateful. Speak not to me of consolation, 
abbe; speak not to me of hope or comfort. You, of 
all men, do not venture to mention to me a word like 
happiness or confidence.” 

“And why not, my lord?” demande the abbe, 
somewhat sternly, ‘ What have I done to merit 
reproach in the matter ?” : 

“Has it not been you that have prompted me 
throughout ?”’ demanded the marquis. “ Was it not 
you who devised the scheme, prepared the means, 
got possession of the queen’s letter by corrupting her 
servants. Was it not your tool, that, upon pretence 
of assisting her to the other gates of the hotel, got 
her into our power; and was it not you, when her 
prayers, and entreaties, and agitation would have 

e me yield, was it not you that resisted, and 
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remorselessly bade the men carry her on? Did you 
not yourself stand by me when the shot was fired ; 
and was it not your warning, that disgrace and death 
muSst follow hesitation, which winged the ball that 
took my brother’s life 1” 

+ It is all trae, Gaspar,” replied the Abbe de Bois- 
guerin, in a sad but no longer a harsh tone. “ It is 
all trae; and from you I meet the reward which all 
men will meet and well deserve who love others bet- 
ter than themselves, and who do for them things that 
they would not do for themselves. Nevertheless, I 
still think that there was not that evil on our side 
with which you seem to reproach yourself. Shoeked 
and mourning gab ies brother’s death, you see all 
things in dark gloomy colours. Those things 
which you regarded before as light, have now be- 
come to you heavy and sombre as night. But all 
this is bat mood; and let me soning remem- 
brance what sense and reason say. You and your 
brother loved the same person; you vehemently, 
warmly, devotedly, he coldly and by halves. You, 
as the elder brother, and as lord of the dwelling in 
which she was received, had, if any thing, the first 
claim upon her; and he himself rendered that elaim 
still greater, by leaving her entirely to you, and ab- 
senting himself from her. You had every right, 
therefore, to seek her hand by all means; and when 
you found that, though he affected generous forbear- 
ance, he had gone covertly to forestall your demand 
and gain the promise of her hand from her guardian, 
pod ou were bound to keep no measures with 
him. All I did subsequently was to serve you in the 
cause that I thought was right, and it is but a few 
days ago that you were grateful to me for so doing. 
I said at the time, and I say again, that if at the 
mement when your brother commenced his attack 
upon the house in the Rue de la Ferroniére, either 
you or I had been taken, death and eternal disgrace 
would have been the consequence. We acted but in 
our own defence, and those who assailed us cannot 
accuse us for so acting.” 


Gaspar de Montsoreau heard him in sullen silence, 
his dark é¢yes rolling from side to side beneath his 
heavy eyebrows. in his dealings with the Abbe de 
Boisguerin he had by tltis time learned fully how 
artful and politic was the man who led him. He 
saw it, and he could not doubt it, even while he 
shared in the things at which his better spirit revolt- 
ed. But that very knowledge taught him to doubt, 
whether the art and the policy were used for his ser- 
vice, and out of affection to him, or whether they 
were all directed in some secret way to the benefit 
of him who wielded them so dexterously. The sus- 

icions which Villequier had instilled rose fresh in 
his mind at this very time; and, as his only answer 
to the abbe’s reasonings, he demanded with a keen 
glance and a sharp tone, “Tell me, abbe, was it, or 
was it not, yon who brought the reiters upon us, 
and who gave the king’s forces notice of our pass- 
age 1” 

“I did the one, but not the other,” replied the 
abbe, calmly. “I dealt not with the reiters, Gaspar 
de Montsoreau, for that would be dangerous to me, 
to her, and to you. But I did inform the troops of 
the king, because I already learned how deeply the 
Duke of Guise was pledged to your brother; be- 
cause [ knew that no reasoning would prevent either 

ou or this fair girl from going on to Soissons ; and 
Contes [ saw that there was no earthly chance of 
your obtaining her hand, but by placing her under 
the charge of her father’s nearest male relation, from 
whom the Duke of Guise unjustly withholds the 
guardianship. I own it, I acknowledge it, | am 
proud of it.’ 

The way in which the abbe replied was not such 
as Gaspar de Montsoreau had expected ; but, dissa- 
tisfied with himself, and of course with every thing 
else, Gaspar de Montsoreau still gazed sullenly 
on the floor, and then raised his eyes to the open 
window of the pavilion, where the warm sun was 
seen streaming through the green vines, with the 
birds still singing sweetly in the woods without. 
But it was all to him as the face of Eden to our first 


ture; the very sunshine seemed to him darkness, 
and the fair world a desert. 

“ Can you give me back my delight in that sun- 
shine ?” he said, after a pause. “* Can you make the 
notes of ‘those birds again sound sweet to my ear! 
Can you remove the heavy, heavy burden of remorse 
from this heart? Can you ever, ever prove to me, 
that for this unrequited love I have not made myself 
a guilty wretch, bearing the sin of Cain upon his 
brow, the curse of Cain within his bosom ?” 

“If such be your feelings,” replied the abbe, “if 
such—contrary to all justice and reason—is the state 
in which your mind is to remain, there is one way 
that will alleviate and soothe you, that may seem in 


has led you into evil; yield the pursuit of this fair 
girl; renounce the object for which you did that 
whereof your heart reproaches you, and, by that vo- 
luntary punishment and self-command, do penance 
for aught in which you may have failed. Doubtless 


that penance will be severe and terrible to endure ; 


your eyes some atonement, and put your conscience | 
more at rest, Cast off this love which you believe | 


of enjoyment. Every means must, of course, be 
proportioned to its end; where much is to be won, 
much must be risked or paid: but the firm strong 
mind, the powerful understanding, weighs the ob- 
ject against the price; and, if it be worthy, what- 
ever that price may be, after it is once paid and the 
object attained, regrets not the payment. It is like 
an idle child, who covets a gilt toy, spoils it in half 
an hour, and then regrets the money it has cost, ever 
to sorrow over means we have used when those 
means have proved successful. Say not, Gaspar, 
that I disturbed your happiness ! While you were in 
your own lands, enjoying the calm pleasures of a 
provincial life, knowing no joys, solhing no plea- 
sures but those which, like light winds that ruffle 
the surface and plough not up the bosom of the wa- 
ter, amuse the mind but never agitate the heart, I 
lived contented and happy among you, believing 
that, but once or twice at most in the life of man, a 
joy is set before him which is worthy of being bar- 
tered against amusement. I joined in all your sports, 
I furnished you with new sources of the same calm 





but, the more it is so, the greater is the atonement.” 
The marquis gazed him in the face thoughtfully | 
while the abbe spoke, and then fell into a long re- | 
very. His brow was raised and depressed, his teeth | 
gnawed his nether lip, his hand clinched and opened | 
with the struggle that was going on within, and at | 
length, stamping his heel upon the ground, he ex- | 
claimed, “ No, no, no! | have paid a mighty price, ' 
and I will save the jewel that | have bought with © 
my soul’s salvation! That fiery love is the only 
thing now left me upon earth. She shall be mine, 
or I will die! What is there that shall stop me now? 
What is there that shall hinder me? Rove I not 
wealth, and power, and courage, and strength, and 
daring, and determination? The fear of crime! the | 
fear of crime! that weak barrier is cast down and | 
trampled under my feet. Have I not broken the | 
nearest and the dearest ties of kindred and affection, | 
murdered the brother that hung on the same breast, | 
dimmed the eyes that looked on me in infancy, | 
frozen the warm heart that was cradled in the same | 
womb with mine? Out upon it! What is there | 
should stop me now! The lesser crimes of earth, | 
the smaller violences, seem ground into unseen dust | 
by this greater crime. Abbe, I will buy her of Vil- | 
lequier! I know how to win him! I will force her | 
to love me, or she shall hate her husband! What is | 
there shall stop me now? J will buy the priest as | 
well as the ring or the wedding garment; and she | 
shall be mine, whether her heart be mine or not !”’ 
While he spoke, the Abbe de Boisguerin gazed 
upon him with one of his calm dark smiles; but 
upon the present occasion that smile upon the lip | 
was at variance with a slight frown upon his brow. 
He replied little, however, saying merely, ‘ It is so, 
Gaspar! It is so, that men seek to enjoy the fruit, 
and yet regret the means. They will never find | 
happiness thus, however.” 
‘* Happiness ?”’ exclaimed the marquis, with a | 
look of agony upon his face. “ Is there such a thing | 
as happiness ? Oh yes, there is, and I once knew it, 


pleasures; and, as long as I saw the passions were 
shut out, I sought no change for myself or for you 
either. But when the moment came that strong and 
deep passions were to be introduced; when I saw 
that your heart, and that of your brother, like the 
moulded figure by the demigod, had been touched 
with the ethereal fire, and woke from slumber never 
to sleep again, then it was but befitting that I should 
aid him who confided in me in the pursuit that he 
was now destined to follow. If the object was a 
great and worthy one, the means to obtain it were 
necessarily powerful and hazardous. No man ought 
to yield his repose for any thing that is not worth all 
risks; but, having once begun the course, he must 
go on; and weak and idle is he who cannot overleap 
the barriers that he meets with, or, when the race is 
won, turns to regret this flower or that which he may 
have trampled down in his course.” 

*“‘You are harsh, abbe,’’ replied the marquis, 
thoughtfully, somewhat shaken by his words; for 
though the wounds of remorse adinit no balm, they 
are sometimes forgotten in strong excitement. ‘You 
are harsh, but yet it is a terrible thing to have slain 
one’s brother.” 

“Tt is,” replied the abbe; “but circumstances 
give the value of every fact. It is a terrible thing 
to slay any human being: to take the life of a erea- 
ture full of the same high intelligences as ourselves; 
but if I slay that man in a room, and for no purpose, 
it is called murder; if I slay him in a battle-field, in 
order to obtain a crown, it is a glorious act, and 
werthy of immortal renown.”’ 

The marquis listened to his sophistry, eager to 
take any theme of consolation to his heart. But any 
one who heard him would have supposed that the 
Abbe de Boisguerin thought his companion too easi- 
ly consoled. Perhaps it might be that the abbe him- 


| self sought to defend his share in the transaction, 


rather than to give any comfort to his unhappy cou- 
sin. At all events, after a brief pause, during which 
both fell into thought, he added, “* What I grieve 


when, together with that brother who is now no 
more, and you also, my friend, undisturbed by stormy 
passions, content with that I had, blessed with the 
only friendship and affection that was needful to 


and scarcely knew the common pains incident to 
man’s general natu And you have aided to de- 
stroy this state, and you have helped to drive me 
forth from happiness, to blot it out so entirely that I 
could almost forget it ever existed.” 

*« No, no, Gaspar of Montsoreau !”’ exclaimed the 
abbe, quickly, “I have not done any of these things 
you talk of. I have not aided in any one degree to 
take from you the happiness you formerly had.— 
There is but one secret for the preservation of hap- 
piness, Gaspar. It matters not what is the object of 
desire, for any thing that we thirst for really may 
give us 3" in nearly the same proportion as 
another. Happiness is gained by the right estima- 
tion of the means. If a man ever uses means that 
he regrets, to obtain any object that he ‘desires, he 
loses the double happiness which may be obtained 





roan after the fall; a shade seemed to come over 
is eyes when he looked upon the loveliness of na- 
no. 5.—ParT 1.1840. 


in life, the happiness of pursuit and the happiness 


content, I passed the sunny hours in sport and joy, | 


| the most for is, that Charles was kind-hearted and 
| generous, frank and true, and I believe sincerely 
| that, but for this unhappy business, he loved us 
| both.” 

“ Ay, there is the horror! there is the horror!” 
| exclaimed the marquis, casting himself down into a 
| chair, and covering his eyes with his hands. “ He 
| did love me, I know he did; and I believe he sought 
| to act generously by me.” 

| The abbe suffered him to indulge in his grief for 
a moment or two, and then replied, “ But the mis- 
fortune is, that, with all this, your object is not yet 
secured ; that, though you have once more snatched 
her from the power of the Guises, you have not con- 
trived to keep her in your own.” 

The marquis waved his hand impatiently, saying, 
“T cannot, I will not talk of such things now. Leave 
me, abbe, leave me! I can but grieve; there is no 
way that I can turn without encountering sorrow.” 

The abbe turned and left him; and, descending 
the steps into the gardens, he walked on in the calm 
sunshine as tranquilly as if purity and holiness had 
dwelt within his breast. “I must bear this yet a 
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while longer,’ he said to himself. ‘ But now, if I 
could find some enthusiastic priest, full of wild elo- 
quence, such as we have in Italy, to seize this deep 
moment of remorse, we might do much to make him 
abjure this pursuit; perhaps abjure the world! The 
foolish boy thinks that it was his hand that did it, 
and does not know that I fired at all, when his hand 
shook so that he could not well have struck him. 
Perhaps there may be such a priest as I need up 
there,”’ he continued, looking towards Angouléme ; 
‘“‘ perhaps there may be such a priest up there of the 
kind I want. Epernon has his fits of devotion too, 
I believe. At all events, I will go up and see. The 
madder the better for my purpose.” 

Thus saying, he called some servants, ordered his 
horse, and, as soon as it was brought, rode away to- 
wards Angouléme. 

—<—— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

Gaspar de Montsoreau remained in the same posi- 
tion in which the abbe had left him for nearly an hour, 
and the struggle of the various passions which agi- 
tated his heart was perhaps as terrible as any that 
had ever been known to human being. His situa- 
tion, indeed, was one which exposed him more than 
most men are ever exposed, to the contention of the 
most opposite feelings. He had not been led gradu- 
ally on, as many are, step by step, to evil; but he 
had been taken from the midst of warm and kindly 
feelings, from the practice of right, and an habitual 
course of calm and tranquil enjoyment, and, by the 
mastery of one strong and violent passion, had been 
plunged into the midst of crimes which had left an- 
guish and remorse behind them. 

Still, however, the passion which had at first led 
him astray existed in all its fiereeness and all its in- 
tensity; and, like some quiet field—from which the 
husbandman has been accustomed to gather yearly, 
in the calm sunshine, a rich and kindly harvest— 
when suddenly made the place of strife by contend- 
ing armies, his heart, so tranquil and so happy not 
a year before, had now become the battle-place of 
remorse and love. 

Sometimes the words of the abbe came back upon 
his ear, urging him to abandon for ever, as @ penance 
for his crime, the pursuit which had already led him 
to such awful deeds; but then again the thought of 
Marie de Clairvaut, of never beholding that beautiful 
being again, of yielding her for ever, perhaps, to the 


arms of others, came across his brain, and almost | 


drove him mad. 

Then would rash remorse again upon his heart; 
the features of his brother rose up before him; his 
graceful form seemed to move within his sight; the 
frank, warm-hearted, kindly smile, that had ever 
greeted him when they met, was now painted by 
memory to his eye: and many a trait of generous 
kindness, many a noble, many an endearing act, the 
words and jests of boyhood and infancy, the long- 
remembered sports of early years, the accidents, the 
adventures, the tender and twining associations of 
youth and happiness, forgotten in the strife of pas- 
sion and the contention of rivalry, now came back 
as vividly as the things of yesterday; came back, 
alas! now that death had ended the struggle, ren- 
dered the deeds of the past irreparable, thrown the 
pall of remorse over the last few months, and left 
memory alone to deck the tomb of the dead with 
bright flowers gathered from their spring of life. 


It was too much to bear: he turned back again to | 


the words, not of consolation, but of incitement, 
which the abbe had spoken to him. He tried to 
think it was folly to regret what had been done; he 
tried to recollect that it was in a scene of contention 
and in moments of strife that his brother had fallen; 
he strove to persuade himself that Marie de Clair- 
vaut had been under his care, and guidance, and 
direction, and that his brother Charles had had no 
right even to attempt to take her out of his hands. 
He laboured, in short, to steel his heart; to render 
it as hard as iron, in order to resist the things that it 
had to endure. He sought anxiously to rouse it into 
activity; and he tried to fix his mind still upon the 
thoughts of winning Marie de Clairvaut. He re- 


solved, at whatever price, by whatever sacrifice, to 


2 


gain her, to possess her, to make her his own be- 
yond recall; with the eagerness of passion and the 
recklessness of remorse, he determined to pursue his 
course, trusting, as many have idly trusted, that he 
| should induce the woman, whose affections and feel- 
ings he forced, to love the man to whose passions 
she was made a sacrifice. 

The struggle was still going on, the voice of con- 
science was raising itself loudly from time to time, 





ed the young marquis, ‘ that you should hesitate, in 
hopes of the Duke of Guise’s death ?”’ 

[| maintain that | am her guardian,” replied 
Villequier, “and my suit is before the parliament; 
but I should be much more certainly her guardian if 
the Duke of Guise were dead.” 

«The Duke of Guise dead !’’ said Gaspar de Ment- 
soreau, sullenly. ‘A thing improbable, unlikely, 
not to be counted upon. If that be all my hold upon 


memory was doing her work, and passion was op- | you, Monsieur de Villequier, the hopes that you 
posing all, when, without hearing any step, or know-| have held out to me are but slight im fabric and 
ing that any one had arrived at the house, he felt a| foundation.” pris 
hand ps be laid upon his arm; and, starting up,| ‘“* Hear me, my good young friend,” replied Ville- 
with a feeling almost of terror, which was unusual | quier. ‘They are not so slight as you imagine. In 
| to him, he beheld the dark and sinister, though hand- | the first place, we have for some tiine held in France 
| some countenance of Villequier. | that rash and troublesome persons, who oppose our 
| The courtier grasped his hand with enthusiastic | progress and thwart our desires, are to be encoun- 
warmth, and gazed in his face with a look of deep tered for a certain time by the arts of policy, and by 
| interest. * You are sad, Monsieur de Montsoreau,” | every soft and quiet inducement we may hold out to 
|he said; “I grieve to see you so sad. I fear that} them. When we have been patient as long as pos- 
| the news which I came to break to you has been told | sible, and find that they are not to be frustrated by 
| you, perhaps, in a rash and inconsiderate manner. | any ordinary means, it becomes necessary to put a 
| You are aware, then, that your brother is no more. I | stop to their opposition, and to remove them from 
| hoped to have been in time, for I only heard it the day | the way in which we are proceeding. Now, the 
before yesterday, in the evening, from the Duke of | Duke of Guise has been very busily teaching a num- 
Guise, who is now with the king, and, as you know, | ber of persons, both high and low, that his prolonged 
all powerful.” | life would be extremely inconvenient to them. Biron 
| Gaspar de Montsoreau heard him to an end, and | does not loye him; D’ Aumont abominates him; D’O. 
‘then merely bowed his head, saying, I have heard | has good cause to wish him a step beyond Jerusa- 
all, Monsieur de Villequier.”” But, although he saw | lem; Henry of Navarre has in him a bitter enemy ; 
that his companion—who had more than once wit-| the rash, vain Count of Soissons an obstacle and a 
nessed the fierceness of his feelings towards his | stumbling-block; and though | am his humble ser- 
brother regarding Mademoiselle de Clairvaut—was | vant, and the king his very good friend, yet both 
surprised at the deep grief he now betrayed, he} Henry and myself could do quite as well without 
dared not let him know how much that grief was} him. Besides these, there are at least ten thousand 
| aggravated by remorse, from the belief that his own | more in France who would walk with their beavers 
| hand had cut the thread of his brother's life. | far more gallantly if there were a Guise the less in 











“I am sorry, Monsieur de Montsoreau,” added | 
Villequier, ‘*to see you so deeply affected by this 
|matter. Pray remember, that though Monsieur de | 
| Logéres was your brother, he was struggling with | 
| you for the hand of the person you love, and that his | 
| being now removed renders your hope of obtaining | 
| the hand of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut no longer 
| doubtful and remote, but certain and almost imme- 

| diate.”’ 
“TI see not the matter in the same cheering light 
| that you do, Monsieur de Villequier,” replied Cas- 
| par de Montsoreau, thoughtfully. ‘ You say, and 
I hear also that it is so, that the Duke of Guise is 
now all powerful with the king; if such be the case, 
what results have we to anticipate? Do you think 
| that the Duke of Guise will ever consent to the 
union of his ward with met Do you think that, | 
prejudging the question as he has already done, he | 
| will give me the bride that he promised to my bro- | 
|ther? Have I not heard from those who were pre- | 
sent, that he has sworn by all that he holds sacred, | 
that never, under any circumstances, should she. be 
mine ?”” 

“The Duke of Guise is not immortal,” replied | 
Villequier, dryly; ‘‘and his death leaves her wholly 
in my power. Should such an event not take place, 
however, and the period of her attaining free agency | 
approach, we must risk a little, should need be, and | 
employ a certain degree of gentle compulsion to | 
drive or lead her to that which we desire.” 

** When will it be?’ demanded Gaspar of Mont- | 
|soreau. * Why should we pause? why should we | 
risk any thing by delay ?” 

“She becomes a free agent BY the law,” replied | 
| Villequier, **on the morrow of next Christmas. If 
| that day passes, it is true, prayers and supplications 
| ~vill be all that can be used, for the parliament will | 

extend its protection to her, and not the king him- | 
self can force her to wed any one she does not 
| choose. Before that period her guardian can, for 
| such is the feudal law of this realm, that she ean be 
| foreed either to resign her lands or produce some 
| one in her stead to lead her retainers in the king’s 
| service. The law has been somewhat stretched, it 
‘is true; but on more than one oceasion, with the 
| consent of the king, the guardian of a young lady 
difficult to please has compelled her to make a 
choice, and the parliament has sanctioned the act.” 
* Are you not her lawful guardian, then,”’ demand- 








the world; so that I say, on very probable reason- 
ing, that I would fully as soon reckon upon the life 
of a man of eighty, as I would upon the robust, 
powerful existence of Henry of Guise, even for an 
hour. But, putting all that aside, Monsieur de 
Montsoreau, taking it for granted that he lives, what 
can I do but what I propose? You have the king’s 
romise and mine in writing; we can do ao more, 
The cause is before the parliament; and Henry, re- 
strained in his own court, at war with his own stb- 
jeets, and driven from his own capital, depend upon 
it, will never sign your contract of marriage with 
Mademoiselle de Clairvaut till every other hope has 
failed; ay, and what is more, till he sees before him 
avery, very great object to be gained by so doing.” 

“A fresh object you mean, Monsieur de Ville- 
quier,” replied Gaspar de Montsoreau. “I know 
that this is the way in which kings and statesmen 
deal with men less wise than themselves. There 
must be always one object secured to obtain the 
“ecagoe and another to obtain the performance. 

*ray What is the new object, Monsieur de Ville- 
quier? and is it sure that, if an object be held out of 
sufficient worth and importance, the king will not 
find some specious reason for drawing back, or that 
some new anc irresistible obstacle does not present 
itself?” 

«« Consider the king’s situation, Monsieur de Mont- 
soreau,”’ replied Villequier; “with the Duke of Guise 
constantly at his side, dictating to him all his move- 
ments, with the question of guardianship even now 
lying before the parliament, he would run the very 
greatest risk at this moment if he were to do as we 
both wish, and forcibly hurry on this business to a 
conclusion. But the aspect of affairs is changing 
every day; the Count of Soissons has come to join 
him; Henry of Navarre himself has sent him offers 
of assistance and support; Epernon, roused into ac- 
tivity, is levying forces in all parts of the country; 
every day the king may expect to make some way 
against the party cf his adversaries; and, therefore, 
every day is something gained. But even were it 
not so very hazardous to attempt sny thing of the 
kind at present, you could not expect the king to 
risk much, and embarrass his policy for your sake, 
without some individual motive. That this business 
should take place is your strong and intense desire. 
It is very natural that it should be so; but neither 
the king nor myself have any such feelings, passions, 
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or wishes. Let us each have our advantage or our 
gratification in that which is to ensue, and I will 
undertake, and pledge myself in the most solemn 
manner, that Mademoiselle de Clairvaut shall be 
your wife before next Christmas-day.” 

Gaspar de Montsoreau paused, and thought care- 
fully over all that had been said. “I thank you, 
Monsieur de Villequier,” he said, “for speaking 
freely in this matter. Let us cast away all idle de- 
licacy. Things have happened to me lately which 
have taught me to hold all such empty verbiage at 
nought. Let us look upon this business as a matter 
of dealing, a matter of merchandise.” 

“Exactly,” replied Villequier, raising his eyes 
slightly, but not seeming in the least degree offend- 
ed. ‘Let us consider it in such a light. Every 
matter of policy is but trade upon a large scale.” 

“ Well, then,’’ continued Gaspar de Montsoreau, 
in the same bold tone, “I will look upon you and 
the king, Monsieur de Villequier, as two partners in 
a mercantile house. Now, what sort of merchandise 
is it that you would prefer to have in barter for your 
signature to my marriage contract with this young 
lady. Shall it be money ?” 

* Money!” exclaimed Villequier, with a slight 
ironical smile playing about the corners of his 
mouth. ‘Have you any money? It is, indeed, a 
surprising thing to hear any one talk of money ex- 
cept the Duke of Guise or the Duke of Epernon, 
Why, Bellievre assures me, upon his honour, that 
the very despatch which he was ordered to send to 
Soissons, to forbid positively the Duke of Guise 
coming to Paris, was stopped, for what reason, think 
yout Because, when he took it down to the trea- 
sury, there was not found fifty livres to pay the 
courier’s expenses. ‘The courier would not go with- 
out money; Bellievre had none to give him; so, be- 
tween them both, they carried the king’s despatch 
to the post, and put it in with the common letters. 
The letters went to Rheims before they were sent 
to Soissons, and the Duke of Guise was in Paris 
while the order to forbid him was on the road.* 
Money? Oh, certainly, money above all things! 
But pray do not let it be a large sum, lest, like an 
apoplectie epicure, the king’s treasury and my purse 
die of sudden repletion.” 

“Well, then, Monsieur de Villequier,” said the 
marquis, after taking one or two turns up and down 
the room, ‘I will tell you what I will do, to show 
you how dearly I hold the gift that is promised me. 
On the day of my marriage with Marie de Clairvaut, 
when it is all completed, the benediction said, the 








one!”’ 





contract signed, your name as guardian, and the 
king’s in confirmation attached, | will place in your | 
hands the sum of one hundred thousand crowns of | 
the sun.” 

“ Heavens and earth!’’ exclaimed Villequier, in 
the same tone in which he had spoken before. ‘I 
did not know that there was such a sum in I"rance! 
If I were to tell it to Monsieur D’Q., he would not 
believe me.” 

‘«* But remember, Monsieur de Villequier,”’ replied 
Gaspar of Montsoreau, not quite liking the levity of 
his companion’s speech, ‘this is no jesting matter 
with me, whatever it may be with you; and I must 
have such sure and perfect warranty that you will 
net betray my hopes again, or ask for even the 
slightest farther delay, that there cannot be a doubt 
rest upon my mind; otherwise—” 

‘¢ Otherwise what, Monsieur de Montsoreau ?”’ de- 
manded Villequier. “If we do not keep our words, 
you know we shall lose the great advantage that we 
hope to gain from you. That is the surest bond! 
Let the matter stand thus, sir: if this marriage do 
take place, as I have promised you it shall, the 
hundred thousand crowns of :gold are paid; if not, 
we are the losers. I see no alternative beyond 
this.”” 

“ By heavens! but there is, and there shall be 





* This is historically true in regard to one of the 
despatches to the Duke of Guise: and in represent- 
ing Henry and his courtiers as occasionally acting 
the part of low and mercenary swindlers, first 
fleecing and then laughing at a dupe, I am also 
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answered Gasparde Montsoreau, impetuously. | part, whatever you see or hear; no asking for del 
*“*T see that Monsieur de Villequier, who is supposed | no yielding to her tears. One word of such a ki 
to count upon every chance and circumstance, col- | remember, vitiates the engagement on our p 
lateral and direct, has forgotten one or two points, | leaves you as strictly hound as ever.” 
although he has not forgotten that I am heir of my Gaspar de Montsoreau gazed down apon 
brother’s lands, both of Logéres and Morly. But I ground sternly for several moments, with hi 
will only put him in mind of what might take place | contracting, till his eyes were nearly hi 
on either side. The king and Monsieur de Ville- | them. His fingers were seen to clasp into the 
quier might find obstacles of great import rise up | of his hands, as if the nails would have buries 
against my wishes, or they might find greater ad- | selves there. But, after a short and terrible st 
vantages in some other quarter; they might think it | the evil spirit maintained its ascendency, oad hs 
worth while to keep me trifling in inactivity, or em- | claimed, * Be it so! Be it so! But, in 
ploy me in their service against the enemy. They | time, sir,” he continued, abruptly, “ the 
might do all this, and then forego the sum named | thing I have to demand. How have I bee: lex 
fora greater. I, on the other hand, Monsieur de | hopes, and meeting nothing but disappoin 
Villequier, might see wavering and hesitation; I | the last two months? I who dared all, and 1 
might grow tired of waiting and dependence; I | went all, to snatch her once more from th 
might say to-morrow, I have no certainty in this | the Guises. When forced to fly, it was t 
business, and I might give my banner to the wind, | power and in your charge I left her; and y ‘, tho 
broider the cross of the league upon my breast, | this is the fourth or fifth time that you and | } 
or assume the double cross of Lorraine, and either | met, I have never been able to see her, » le 
range the spears of Montsoreau and Logéres in the | distinctly where she is. This must be ong 
ranks of the army of Mayenne, or, marching to | Monsieur de Villequier. I need consolati: Li 
Chartres, Tours, or Blois, might bow me lowly to | comfort; the only comfort or consolation 
my lord of Guise, and, begging him to forget the | is in her presence and in her society. Whe 
past, swear myself his faithful servant.” |I demand to know where she is. I was 
Villequier gazed on him for a moment with cer- | Angouléme by information that she was in tl 
tainly not the most friendly expression of counte- | bourhood ; but I cannot discover her, and | wil 
nance, and was about to speak; but the young mar- | trifled with no longer.”’ 
quis, conscious of his own importance, waved his} ‘By all I hold saered,”’ exclaimed Villeqa 
hand, saying, “ Nay, nay, Monsieur de Villequier! | a little surprised by the bold and daring tons 
on all and on every account, the plan I am about to | decided manner which the young noblemen ha 
propose is the only one that can be followed. Of | suddenly put on, ‘by all L hold sacred—” 
course, in dealing with his majesty, I cannot treat ‘** What is that, sir?’’ demanded Gaspa Mi 
as crown to crown;” and he smiled somewhat | soreau. 
bitterly. ‘ But I must treat with you as gentle- Villequier smiled. ‘Oh, many things, Monei¢ 
man to gentleman, and leave you to entreat his | de Montsoreau,”’ he answered; “I hold many th 
majesty—urgently and zealously, as I doubt not | sacred. But with any oath or abjuratior 
you will do it—to accede graciously to our views. | think most convenient, I assure you that di 
Thus, then, shall it be: that you and the king shall | selle de Clairvaut is not under my charge 
enter into a bond with me, by which you will en- | power at this moment.” 
gage that Mademoiselle de Clairvaut shall, with the | ‘ But was so how long ago?” dem 
full consent of both parties, expressed by their sig- | marquis. 
nature to our marriage contract, become my wife on * About a fortnight,” replied Villequi 
or before next Christmas-day, and in default shall | ‘*The fact is, Mensieur de Montsorea 
be subject to amercement in whatsoever anount the | high and mighty highness, the Duke of ( O 1 
parliament of Paris may judge that I am damaged ing come to pay a humble visit to his n 
by the want of performance. This is merely to se- | congratulate him, I suppose, on being drivey 
cure that the matter may be explicit; and in the | Paris, gave significant notice to the king, ont 
same bond may be placed my engagement to pay } first interview at Chartres, that he belie: M 
the sum named upon the fulfilment of the contract. | moiselle de Clairvaut to be in my hands, and 
This is fair, and only fair; and you know my last | he weuld have her instantly delivered 1 
resolye.”’ not present, you know, but every thing , 
‘‘In truth, Monsieur de Montsoreau,’’ replied | the Guises wished. I dare say you have heard 
Villequier, ‘if you but knew the state of our finan- | the rest; Epernon was banished, and fled Ang 
ces, you would see that we are far more likely to be | léme here, stripped of his high posts an 
so eager in concluding this business, as even to risk | emoluments; Guise was created gener: 
dangerous consequences, than to trifle with you in | the king's armies; in fact, Guise dictate e 
any degree.” to the king, and Henry was fain to forget a! 
He remembered the curious engagement that he | past, or to cover the bitter memory with a jest.” 
had entered into with the Abbe de Boisguerin, and | ‘ But to the point, to the point, Monsievr de ¥ 
he paused a moment, in hopes that Gaspar de Mont- | quier,” said the Marquis de Montsoreau Wt 
soreau might show even the slightest sign of hesita- of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut?”’ 
tion; but, so far from it, the frown deepened on the | ‘ Why, the king told me,” replied Gt 
young nobleman’s brow, and he replied sharply, “I “that the duke demanded her at all ever 
will trust to n& contingencies, Monsieur de Ville- parliament of Paris had decided our ca m 
quier. These are changing times, as you well know. ‘next day the duke and I had an intery on 
The cross fleurdelisée in your arms* may well be ; subject; but, ere that, | had placed her in the ha 
changed, by the golden billets dropped around it, | of a friend, and begged him to remove her 21 
into the cross of Lorraine. If what I have offered | from the house where she then was. The duk 
be as good as you gay, there is no earthly reason | as imperious and unceremonious as an edecut) 
why his majesty of France, or yourself, Monsieur | He vowed that I should give her up to hi 
de Villequier, should object to enter into the engage- | and though we did our best to deceive hi 
ment with me that I propose.” | as we had done with your wild, thoughtl: th 
“ Well,” answered Villequier, “well, 1 must do the duke did not so easily believe us; t! 
my best with the king; but 1 dare say, Monsieur de | and the king were obliged to swear upo 
Montsoreau,” he said, in a lower voice, “1 dare say | that she was not in our power, and tha 
you are well aware that a little compulsion, perhaps, | not where she was. That was easily 
must be used in this instance.” Henry’s low laugh had nearly betrayed 
He thought he saw hesitation, and he went on the | and the duke swore loudly and menaced 
more eagerly, for he wished to avoid the written en- | if he were deceived he would have venge: 
gagement. “I must be permitted touse what means} ‘And now, Monsieur de Villequier,’ « 
I think fit to wring consent from the young lady her- | marquis, “‘ where is she now? And who is sie 
self. Nor must I have one word of objection on your | in whose hands you have placed her !”” 
: Villequier paused for a single moment, as if 





* Such were the arms of the Villequier family. | consider whether he should tell him or n 
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moment after he answered with a smile, “ The friend 
in whose hands she is placed, Monsieur de Montso- 
reau,is one in whom at that time you yourself placed 
great confidence. I trust the same feelings exist 
still towards him. I mean the Abbe de Boisguerin.” 

Gaspar de Montsoreau started at the intelligence 
with feelings of angry dissatisfaction, which he could 
hardly account for to himself, but which he instantly 
strove to conceal from the keen eyes of the artful 
man with whom he was dealing. The exclamation 
of “ Indeed!” however, which broke from his lips, 
was uttered in a tone which instantly showed Ville- 
quier that the tidings were by no means pleasing; 
and while he suffered the young marquis to digest 
them at leisure, he laid out in his own mind a plan 
for keeping the abbe and his former pupil at variance, 
not with any clear and definite object, indeed, but 
for the purpose of having a check upon the young 
marquis at any future moment In case of necessity. 
Villequier felt, too, that the clear, artful, and un- 
scrupulous mind of the Abbe de Boisguerin was far 
better fitted to deal with, and frustrate him in any 
purpose that he might entertain, than that of the 
young marquis, which, though not deficient either 
in acuteness or policy, was constantly misled by in- 
experience, or by the impetuosity of strong passions. 
He felt that the counsels of the abbe might, under 
many circumstances, if given sincerely, be a safe- 

uard to Gaspar de Montsoreau against his arts; and 
2 therefore saw no slight advantage in encouraging 
feelings of doubt and dissatisfaction in the mind ot 
his young companion. 

“It is surprising,” said the marquis, “that the 
abbe did not communicate to me the facts which you 
have mentioned, Monsieur de Villequier; but | sup- 
pose that you bound him down to secrecy.” 

‘*'l'o general secrecy,” oe Villequier, “as 
was absolutely necessary. But you, of course, as 
my friend, and as the person most interested—you, 
of course, were excepted. No, Monsieur de Mont- 
soreau, no! In this business the abbe has acted upon 
his own judgment. He was then at Blois, you 
know. I was in great haste, knew no other person 
to whom I could apply, and therefore intrusted him 
with the task, thinking him also, at that time, you 
must remember, sincerely, truly, and devotedly your 
friend.” 

‘And have you any cause, Monsieur de Ville- 
quier,”’ demanded the marquis, * have you any cause 
to suppose now that he is not my friend ?” 

** Nay, Monsieur de Montsoreau !”’ replied Ville- 
quier. ‘If you are satisfied, 1 have nothing to say. 
I only thought you seemed dissatisfied, and—” 

“And what, Monsieur de Villequier?”’? demanded 
the marquis, seeing that he paused. 

“{ was going to say,” replied Villequier, * that 
it might be as well for you to be upon your guard. 
We are living in troublous times, Monsieur de Mont- 
soreau. We are both of us placed in a delicate situa- 
tion; every word and action ought to be guided by 
policy and forethought; and though I do not wish 
to wound the delicacy of your friendship towards 
your relation and friend, Monsieur de Boisguerin, 
yet we all know that he is a skilful politician; and 
that when, some years ago, even as a young man, he 
appeared at the court of France, her majesty the 
queen-mother was heard to say, she was glad when 
he was gone, for she was confident that he would 
outwit Satan himself, and therefore might go far to 
outwit her.” 

“T should not mind his policy,” replied the mar- 
quis. ‘I should not mind his policy, if you had not 
insinuated doubts as to whether he was at heart my 
friend.” 

Villequier answered nothing, but gazed down upon 
the ground with his brow somewhat contracted, and 
then stirred the rushes on the floor with the point of 
his sword, as if determined not to make any reply. 

‘You are silent, Monsieur de Villequier,”’ said 


Gaspar of Montsoreau ; “and yet there is hanging a 
cloud of much thought upon your brow, as if there 
were intelligence in your breast which you could 
give, but would not. I beseech you, if you are really 
friendly to me—or, to speak more plainly—if our 
interests in this business are in some degree linked 
, I beseech you to let me know fully and 


fairly what you think and what you know of the 


Abbe de Boisguerin.” 

‘Thus adjured, Monsieur de Montsoreau,”’ replied 
Villequier, “1 can but answer you, that I do not 
think Monsieur de Boisguerin is as friendly to you 
as you suppose. Depend upon it, he has his own 
purposes to answer first, and you are but a secondary 
consideration, if not, perhaps, a tool.” 

“These are grave charges, sir,” said Gaspar de 
Montsoreau, somewhat angry at the term tool. “I 
should like to have some proofs to sustain them.” 

“See! you are angry already,” cried Villequier. 
‘‘ However, at the present moment I have no proofs 
to give. At some future time—ay, before the period 
of your marriage with Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, I 
may give you such proof of what is the abbe’s real 
character and real feelings towards you, that you will 
say 1 am well justified. In the mean time, I have 
warned you sufficiently to put you on your guard. 
That is enough for the present moment: you must 
act as you think fit; but still you will be prepared. 
Farther, I have only to say, that it is not I that keep 
you from seeking Mademoiselle de Clairvaut. You 
have my full will and consent to see her when you 
will. | would not, indeed, have you visit her too 
often, lest discovery should ensue, and Guise obtain 
possession of her at once. But your own discretion 
must be your guide. 1 will now leave you, Mon- 
sieur de Montsoreau ; and, depend upon it, you will 
not find that | will fail you in any of the promises I 
have made, and wiil very soon return to you with the 
business arranged by the king in the manner that 
you desire. We must then wait until farther delay 


be judged dangerous: then, if nothing occurs to re- | 


lieve us from the other obstacles, we must, in the 
end, step over them; and, forgetting a little law, 
conclude your marriage, whether the parliament 
awards me the guardianship or not. When once 
she is made your wife, they cannot easily unwife 
her.” 

Gaspar de Montsoreau, full of thoughts rather 
than words, did not pursue the conversation farther. 
‘‘T have but shown you scanty courtesy, Monsieur 
de Villequier,’’ he said, ‘in not asking you to make 
your home of my poor house. It is not, indeed, 
such as I could wish to offer you, having been taken 
from its bankrupt lord in some slight haste. But 
still—” 

*[ thank you most humbly, marquis,” replied Vil- 
lequier. ‘ But I am bound farther to the city on the 
hill there. I must lodge with Epernon to-night, for 
I have messages to him from the king.” 

Thus saying, after various more such ceremonious 
speeches as the age required, Villequier took his de- 
parture, and, mounting his horse, which he had or- 
dered to be kept still saddled in the courtyard, he 
rode on towards Angouléme, followed by his train. 
As he did so, he once more thought over the alliance 
between Gaspar de Montsoreau and Marie de Clair- 
vaut. ‘If I can bring it about,” he thought, “I not 
only gain this sum he promises, but bind him to me 
for ever. Iam her nearest male relation, and I could 
not well find such an alliance in France. Montso- 
reau, Morly, Logéres; it is a wonderful combination! 
But even, were it not for that, were it half as good, 





where should | get the man in France who would 
give a hundred thousand golden erowns for the pos- 
session of such a cold piece of pretty marble as that.” 


—— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


While the conversation just narrated was taking 
nee and the character and views of the Abbe de 

oisguerin were being commented upon in a manner 
which he could but little have wished, he himself 
was pursuing his way towards the town of Angou- 
léme, with feelings and purposes varying at every 
step; though in his case it was not the slightest 
sting of remorse or regret which occasioned this va- 
cillation of purpose. 

Probably there never was a man on earth who 
wholly and entirely stilled the voice of conscience, 
and there might be moments when the abbe's own 
heart reproached him for things which he had done. 





But the habit of his thoughts was diffirent. He had 


been brought up in a school where right and wrong 
were so frequently confounded for the purpose of 
maintaining the temporal dominion of the church, 
that, at a very early period of his life, he had arrived 
at that conclusion, which the skeptical followers of 
Pyrrho arrive at by a more lengthened process, name- 
ly, that on earth there is no absolute and invariable 
right and wrong. 

The Jesuits had taught him, that what was wrong 
under some cireumstances, and marked by the repro- 
bation both of God and man, was right under other 
circumstances, and even praiseworthy; and forget- 
ting the cautious restrictions under which the wiser 
and the better members of the order attempted, 
though vainly, to guard the doctrine, his keen and 
clear mind at once determined, that if frand could 
ever be pious, virtue of any kind could be bata name. 
If there were no invariable and universal standard ; 
if his thoughts and his actions were to be governed 
by the opinions, and directed to the purposes of men, 
the only rule of virtue, he saw, must be the approba- 
tion of others like himself; and as every course of 





action must have an end and object to secure energy 
in pursuing it, he readily fell into the belief that gra- 
| tification was the great object, and men’s good opi- 
| nion but to be sought as a means to that end. 

It may be easily conceived how far he went on 
upon such a course of reasoning. It naturally ended 
in the disbelief of every thing that other men hold 
sacred : yet he put on all the semblance of religion ; 
for, as he believed in no hereafter, to do so did not 
seem to him an impious mockery, but merely an un- 
meaning ceremony required by society. Every thing 
| had become with him a matter of calculation; any 
| thing that was to be obtained was to be obtained by 
a certain price, and, as he himself declared, he never 
regretted giving any price, provided the object was 
attained, and was of equal value. 

It was his passions alone that led him wrong and 
made him calculate falsely. They had done so more 
than once in life, but yet not frequently ; not indeed 
that he sought to subdue them, but that they were 
not naturally easily roused. 

It was not remorse then, or regret, that moved him 
in the varying state of his thoughts as he rode on. It 
was doubt as to the means that he was employing ; 
it was doubt as to whether the strong passion, which 
he felt within his breast, was blinding his eyes and 
misleading his judgment as to the choice of paths 
/and instruments. He felt that, on the present occa- 
| sion, he caleulated not so coolly as he was accus- 
tomed to do; he felt that the object he had proposed 
to himself—or, rather, which passion, and rash pas- 
sion, had suggested—was one so great and so little 
likely to be obtained, that the means employed must 
be great and extraordinary also; and that no single 
false step could be taken without the Joss of every 
hope. His sensations were all strangely compli- 
cated, however. He felt, and reproached himself 
for feeling, that the passion in his heart had grown 
up so powerful, so overwhelming, that, when he 
thought of staking life itself upon the issue, not a 
hesitation crossed his mind, and that he was ready 
to say, like a lovesick boy, *“ Let me die if she be 
not mine!’ But with that passion he had mingled 
ambition, both as a means and as an end; prospects 
had opened before his eyes which had roused in his 
heart aspirations which he thought he had put down; 
and not only to succeed in his love, but to gild that 
love with pageantry, and state, and power, had now 
become his object. 

Still, however, he remembered that, in grasping 
at these high things, he might overlook matters 
which would prevent him r aching them ; and, after 
riding on quickly for some time, he drew if his rein, 
to think more calmly, to review his situation, and to 
calculate exactly all the important, the critical steps 
which were now to be taken. 

«* What am I next going to do?’’ he thought. “To 
seek for a priest who —_ work upon that impetuous, 
weak-minded boy, to yield the object of his passion, 
because, in the pursuit thereof, he has shed his bro- 
ther’s blood. And yet, is it likely that he will yield 
it? No! I fear not! and yet stronger minds than his 
have been bowed down by superstition to greater sa- 
erifices. He may, it is true; and it may be as well 
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to secure that chance: but then, even then, only one 
small step is gained. If one could get him to yield 
all his great possessions at the same time, that were 
something! But he will not do that! Two centuries 
ago we would have sent him to the holy land: but 
thog good times are past. What, then, is to be 
done? To hurry him on into some rash enterprise, 
and, sharing his danger, take the equal chance of 
which shall live and which shall die! That were a 
gamester’s policy indeed. No! we must find more 
easy means than that.” 

«* However,”’ continued the abbe, after a pause, 
‘in the mean time, I must strike for myself alone. 
She hates and abhors him evidently. 1 myself have 
been too rash and rough with her. My passion has 
heen too impetuous, too fiery. I know that those 
women who seem so cold and circuinspect are often 
like AStna, icy above, but with fire at the heart. But 
Ihave been rash. She will easily forgive that of- 
fence, however, and forget it too, when I can woo 
her as one unbound by the clerical vows, and com- 
panion of the high and great. I must lose no time, 
however, for events are drawing clearly to a mighty 
issue. Here is the party cf Henry and the party of 
the League. I must choose between the two with- 
out delay. And yet the choice is soon made. In 
the first place, it would be long ere Guise would trust 
me: in the next, he himself is not long lived. As I 
have seen a bird, when hit by a skilful fowler, tower 
high into the air before it falls, so Guise is soaring 
up with mighty effort, which will end but in his own 
destruction. 1 will away to Epernon at once. He 
is the man whose fortunes will yet rise; his uncon- 
querable spirit, his courage, determination, and ac- 
tivity, his gross selfishness, his insolence, his very 
weakness, will all contribute to support him still. 
This is a world in which such things thrive! Eper- 
non must be the man; and if I show him such cause 
as I can show him, he may well be glad to attach 
me to himself, as increasing his power and enhancing 
his importance with the king. It is to him I will 
go! Doubtless his reverses have humbled him some- 
what, otherwise it were no light task to deal onsuch 
subjects with Epernon,”’ 

In judging of Epernon the abbe judged by man- 
kind in general, for in almost every breast pride is 
a cowardly quality, and, once depressed, sinks into 
grovelling submission. Epernon, however, was the 
exception to the general rule, and seemed rather to 
rise in haughtiness under adversity. 

With thoughts like those which we have just de- 
tailed, the abbe spurred on towards Angouléme; but, 
as he began to climb the steep ascent, he saw several 
indications of popular emotion, which made him hesi- 
tate for a moment as to whether he should proceed 
or not. ‘There were two or three groups of citizens, 
all speaking eagerly together, and in low tones; and 
at the gates of the city he remarked a man whom he 








humiliation or abasement was to be seen in the duke’s 
countenance or demeanour. He was as proud, as 
fierce, as fiery as ever; and although he received the 
abbe, having seen him more than once in Paris 
during the late events, and entertaining that degree 
of consideration for him which a keen and powerful 
mind almost always commands, he nevertheless 
seemed to doubt whether he should ask him even to 
sit down, and did it at length with an air of conde- 
scension. 

“Well, Monsieur de Boisguerin,”’ he said at 
length, ‘to what do I owe this visit ?”’ 

“I come, my lord,” replied the abbe, without a 


and greatness. You say, then, that there is but ont 
life between you and all these lordships 


‘* But one,”’ replied the abbe; “that of Gaspar of 
Montsoreau, in regard to whom you took 1@ slig) 


interest at the time his marriage with Mademoiselle 
de Clairvaut was talked of.” 

“ Was talked of!’’ said the duke. “Is it not talk 
ed of still?” 

“Why, my lord,” replied the abbe, “the lady’s 
evident detestation of the young marquis has + 
}ed the matter hopeless. You yourself remarked it 
when you spoke with her at Vincennes; and 
now convinced of it himself. The grief and d 





moment’s hesitation, “ to offer your lordship my poor | sion thus produced have impaired his »ealth; and 


services.” 
The duke smiled. “They are, of course,” he 
said, “* welcome, Monsieur de Boisguerin. But the | 


time of offering them is somewhat singular, when 
all men think my fortunes on the decline, or, perhaps, 
I should say, utterly down.”’ 

“Such it may seem to them, my lord,’’ replied the 
abbe ; “* but such it seems not to me. ‘There are | 
sciences, my lord, which teach us what the future 
is destined to produce; and | own that I am quite 
selfish in my present act, seeking to attach myself 
to one who is yet destined to uphold the throne of 
France, to affect the fortunes of the times, to triumph 
over all his enemies, and to outlive most of them now 
living.” 

“Indeed !’’ said the duke, thoughtfully; *¢and am 
I to believe this prophecy seriously ?” 

** Most seriously, my lord,’’ replied the abbe. ‘I 
myself believe it and know it,as I believe and know 
the great fortunes that are likely to attend myself; 
otherwise, perhaps, you might not have seen me here | 

| 
| 


to-day.” 
‘shat is candid, at all events,” said the duke; 
“and, to say truth, |] think that your prophecy, in 
some things, may be right; for I feel within my 

breast that undiminished power, that sense of my | 

own strength, that confidence in my own destiny, 
| 

| 


’ 


which surely never can be given to a falling man. 
But you spoke of your own future high fortunes, sir. 
What may they be ?” 





The abbe paused and locked down for a moment, 


but then replied, “I tell not the prophecy to every | 
one, my lord; hut to you, to whose services I hope | 
to dedicate those high fortunes, | fear not to relate tt. | 
It was pronounced jong ago, in the city of Rome, | 
when I was there studying, and, as a rash young | 
man, had entangled myself in an affair with a fair 
girl of the city, who suffered our intercourse to be 
discovered, and, consequently, well nigh ruined all 
Iny prospects. 
turning my back upon Rome for ever, when I met | 
with an old monk, who, from certain facts [ told him, 

drew my horoscope, and assured me that I should 


I thought indeed it was so, and was 


had seen before, and knew to be the mayor of the | find my fate in France; that my fortune would be 








| have not been taking too deep lessons 


| indeed, it would seem as if ten years had gone over 


him, instead of a few months, since a! this alfai 
began.” 

** | hope, Monsieur de Boisguerin,” svid the Do! 
of Epernon, with a bitter smile, **1 hope that you 
our friend 
Villequier. I would rather bea prisoner on a charg 
of high treason, and with Guise for my enemy, than 


| 1 would be next akin to Villequier,and between him 


and lands and lordships.’’ 

The abbe’s brow grew as dark as night. “M 
Jord,’’ he said, “I will not affect to misunderstand 
you; but [ am sure that fate will work out its ow) 
will without any aid of mine; and, had | been 
posed to clear the way for myself, who should 
stopped me, or who could have discovers 
thing I did, when these two youths have been u 
iny care and guardianship ever since their fath 
death ?’’ 

“I did but jest, abbe,”’ replied the d ‘But 
supposing that the events which you ant 
were really to occur, what would be y 
then ?”” 

** So sure am [, my lord,” replied the 
hey will occur, that my conduct has been 
yond doubt. I have already demanded of 
of Rome to be freed from this black di ul 
last letters from the eternal city announce to m 
the dispensation is already granted, and, drawn up 
in full form, is now upon the road,” 

“ Ha!’’ exclaimed the Duke of Epx “Igy 
so, indeed? You must have powerful protectors in 
the conclave.” 

“I have,” replied the abbe ; “ and though his | 
liness is not fond of rclaxing the vows 


” 


bhe, +s ‘ 


f any on 
Without some puissant motive, yet, when ther 
Strong one, he does not let the opportunity of 
binding slip, lest his key should grow rusty 
however, my lord, supposing these thin, , 

and I Marquis of Montsoreau and Lord of Loge 
my first aim and object would be to raise what pow 
and forces I could, and with my sword, my we 

and my life, were it necessary, serve h 
king, under him whom [| hope soon te see dir 
the state, namely, the Duke of Epernon, if” 


mayest 


place, conversing in a low tone, but in what seemed | brought about by the death of two relations far} Ay, there is still an 7f,” replied the ¢ 
an anxious manner, with the soldiers of the corps | younger than myself; and that I should suddenly | + Well, sir, what is the condition?” 

de garde. The abbe contrived to make his horse | take a share in great events, and rule the destiny of |“ It is, my lord,”’ said the abbe, afte: © | 
pass 2s near them as possible, but at the same time | others when I least expected it. Such was the old | which it was evident that he considere. the ¥ 
affected to be deeply busied with his own thoughts, | man’s prophecy pow many years ago; and | have | was to put his demand, ‘it is, that tse D 
while really listening attentively to their conversa- {| seen no sign of its accomplishment till the present | Epernon will pledge me his princely d, that 
tion. He could only catch, however, the end of one | time.” far as his power and influence go, he 

sentence and the beginning of a reply: {| And what signs have youseen now!’’ demanded | my claim to the hand of Mademoise.le de ‘ 


“This duke—a proud, insufferable tyrant,”’ said | Epernon. 


the veice of the mayor. 

“Get along; if you were not what you are, | 
would put my pike into you,” replied the soldier; 
and went on with some observations upon his com- | i 
panion’s conduct, not very complimentary, the whole | t 
of which the Abbe de Boisguerin did not hear. 

As he advanced into the town, however, his keen 
eye remarked many more signs and symptoms of the 


ductions; and on entering the castle, which was 
then inhabited by the Duke of Epernon, he dismount- | | 
ed in the court of the guardhouse, as it was called, 
where there were a considerable number of the duke’s | t 
soldicry loitering about. Though it was not the 


usual place for visiters to dismount, they suffered | tone somewhat sorrowful. L the 
He was a bold, rash youth; but yet there was in him 


the seeds of great things. 8, a 
proud, and firm: virtues, the parents of all dignity 


him to attach his horse to one of the large iron hooks 
in the wall, and in a few minutes after he was in the 
presence of the Duke of Epernon. Not a trace of 





to cut me off from all hope—has already lapsed, and 
same kind, from all of which he drew his own de-} left but one.” 


“That | have been suddenly led, my lord,” re- | 


nto scenes of activity and strife; and that one out of 
he two lives which lay between me and the great 
ossessions of Montsoreau, Logéres, and Morly— 


vaut.”” 


The duke actually started back with #1 


plied the abbe, “from the calm and tranquil quiet of and, forgetting altogether the splendid futu 
a provincial life, without my own will or agency, | which the abbe had been endeavouring to invest hi 
pretensions, he exclaimed, in a tone ar 
contempt that chafed and galled the spirit o me 


bitious man with whom he spoke, “ Your 


ives which in their youth and healthfulness seemed | Abbe de Boisguerin? you, a poor preceptor u 


*‘ How is that!’ exclaimed the duke. ‘“ What 
ife has lapsed ?”” 

“That of the young Count of Logéres,” replied 
he abbe. I 


honour, I mind me to write to Villequic: ot one 


cousin’s house, an insignificant churchman, w 
ficed and unknown; you to lay claim t 
Clairvaut, a niece of the Guise, a lady not 
moved from a sovereign house? On g 


»id him marry his cousin to this youn 


Indeed !” exclaimed the Duke of Epernon, in a | of hand, in order to save your brair 


‘| had not heard that. 


He was fearless, and 





swered the abbe, “‘ without my fu 
nor ean the king either! 


cracked altogether !”’ 


* Villequier can marry his cousi no on , 
consent. N< 
"9 
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‘‘ Mort-bleu ;”? exclaimed Epernon, with a scorn- 
ful laugh. ‘* Vanity and ambition have driven the 
poor man mad. Get you gone, Monsieur de Bois- 
guerin; get you gone! I shall not trust with any 
mighty faith to your fine prophecies.” 

Though the Abbe de Boisguerin felt no slight in- 
clination to put his hand into his bosom, and, taking 
forth the dagger that lay calmly there, to plunge it 
up to the hilt in the heart of Epernon, he showed not 
in the slightest degree the wrath which internally 
moved him. Nay, the great object which he had in 
view made him in some degree conquer that wrath, 
and he replied, ‘« Well, my good lord, F will get me 
gone. But, before I go, you shall hear another 
warning, which may enable you to judge whether 
my divinations are false or not. It is destined that, 


in the course of to-day or to-morrow, you should en- | 


counter a great peril. Remember my words! be 
upon your guard! and take measures to ensure your- 
self against danger! Go not out into the streets 
scantily attended—” 

“Oh no!” replied the duke, with a sneer. ‘Ido 
not trust myself alone in the streets and high roads 
without a footboy to hold my horse, like the noble 
aspirant to the hand of Mademoiselle de Clairvaut. 
I am not so bold a man, nor so loved of the people; 
and as to chance perils, I fear them not.” 

‘Your acts on your own head, my lord duke! 
“1 give you good-day.” 


replied his companion. 


. - 
And, turning away abruptly, he passed out of the | 


room through the long corridor, and part of the way 
down the stairs which led to the court of the guard. 

He was scarcely half way down, however, when 
some sounds which he heard coming from the other 
side of the building made him suddenly stop, listen, 
and then turn round ; and, with a step of light, he 
retrod his way to the chamber where he had left the 
duke. 

Epernon was busy writing, and, looking up, fierce- 
ly demanded, ** What now ?” 

“Fly, my lord, fly quick!” exclaimed the abbe. 
“IT come to give you time to save yourself, for the 
mayor and his faction are upon you. They have 
come in by the gfeat court, and I think have killed 
the Swiss at your gate. Believe me, my lord, for 
what I say is trne. Fly quickly, while I run down 
to send the guard to your assistance.” 

His words received instant confirmation, even as 
the duke gazed doubtfully in his face ; for a door on 
the opposite side of the room burst open, and a terri- 
fied attendant rushed in, while eight or nine fierce 
faces were seen pursuing him quickly. 

The duke darted to astaircase which led to a little 
turret, and the first steps of which entered the room, 
without any door, just behind his chair. He sprang 
up eagerly towards the small dressing-room above, 
and the mayor and his armed companions pursued as 
fiercely, leaving the abbe to make his escape towards 
the court of the guard, without giving any heed to 
his proceedings. Before the abbe had passed the 
door, however, he heard a loud crash, and turned his 
head to see by what it was occasioned, when, at a 
singe glance, he perceived that th: very eagerness 
of his pursuers had saved the Duke of Epernon. 
Ten or twelve heavily-armed men had all rushed at 
once upon the old and crazy staircase which led to 
the duke’s dressing-room. The woodwork had given 


way beneath them, precipitating one or two into the | 


story below, and the greater part back into the room 
itself, but leaving a chasm between them and the 
duke which it was impossible for them to pass.* 
Without pausing to make any farther remark, the 
abbe ran down hastily and alarmed the guard; and 
while the soldiers rushed tumultuously up to defend 
a commander whom they all enthusiastically loved, 
the Abbe de Boisguerin mounted his horse and rode 
quietly out of the town. He doubted not, as indeed 
it happened, that the soldiery would arrive in time to 





* Such is the account given by the most credible 
historians. ‘The author of the life of the duke, M. 
Girard, who was nearly contemporary, gives a dif- 
ferent version: acknowledges that the duke fled into 
his cabinet, but adds that he there defended himself 
hike a lion, 


save their lord, and to compel the mayor and his 
comrades to make a hasty retreat. 

It was not, however, towards the Chateau of Islay, 
where he had left Gaspar de Montsoreau, t',at the 
| solitary horseman took his way; but, on the con- 


| trary, crossing the Charente, he rode rapidly onward | 


| by the banks of the river, in the direction of that 
| field of Jarnae where, in his early days, Henry III. 
| had given such striking promises of heroism and 
| conduct which his after life so signally failed to fulfil. 
As he rode along, he thought, with somewhat of a 
' sinile upon his countenance, that his last prophecy 
| to the Duke of Epernon had met with a speedy ful- 
filment; and he pondered with some bitterness over 
| the parting words which that nobleman had spoken 
| to him. 

| «The aspirant to the hand of Mademoiselle de 


| Clairvaut,”’ he said to himself, “* without a single 
| footboy to hold his horse! ‘That may be in the pre- 

sent instance policy rather than any thing else, my 
| good lord duke. But still we may learn wisdom, 
leven, from such bitter words as those. I had for- 
| gotten how much all men value the gilded exterior. 
| But it shall be so no longer. This that I aim at 
| must be soon lost or won. I have staked life upon 
| the pursuit, and all that makes life valuable. And 
| why should I not stake fortune also? *¢ Fortune 
| buys fortune,’ says the old adage; and, as the stake 
| is great, so shall my game be bold.” 

His resolution was instantly taken. He possessed, 
| as we have said before, sufficient wealth to give him 
competence, and to enable him to mingle with de- 
cent splendour in the society in which he was born. 
But he caleulated that the same fortune which put 
him at ease for life, might afford him the means of 
magnificence and display, if he resolved to expend 
| the whole within a few years. He did so resolve, 

saying to himself, “1 shal] either be at the height 
of fortune and enjoyment ere two years be over, or | 
shall be no more. It suits me not to go on playing 
stake after stake, as many men do, beaten, like a 
tennis-ball, from prosperity to rein, and from ruin to 
prosperity. | have bent myself to one great purpose, 
jand [ will attain it or die. That is always within 
one’s power, to shake off life when it is no longer a 
source of happiness.” 
As he thus thought, his horse slowly descended a 
gentle hill by the side of the river, with a meadow 
down to the Charente on the one side, and a bank 





Built up against the wall was a little shrine, with a 
virgin and child behind a network of iron, and the 
votive offering of a silver lamp burning below. 

Sitting on the little green spot which topped the 
bank at that place, after having apparently said his 
prayers at the foot of the shrine, was a boy of about 
thirteen or fourteen years of age; and as the abbe 
came slowly near, the youth took a pipe out of his 
pocket and began playing a wild, plaintive Italian 
air, full of rich melody and deep feeling. ‘The mu- 
sic was not new to the abbe; he had heard it before 
in other lands, when the few pure feelings of the 
heart which he had ever possessed had not been 
crushed, like accidental flowers blossoming on a 
footpath, by the passing to and fro of other coarser 
things. 

He drew in his horse and paused to listen, and 
then gazed at the boy, and thought he had seen him 
somewhere before. ‘The eyes, the features, the ex- 
pression of the countenance, seemed to be all con- 
nected with some old remembrances; and the air 
which he played, too, brought his memory suddenly 
back to early scenes, and a land that he had loved. 
As he gazed at the boy, who went on with the air, 
the recollection of his person again connected itself 
with different events; and, thongh now he was 
clothed in simple gray, he fancied he recognised in 
him the youth who had been seen with Charles of 
Montsoreau when he attacked and defeated the small 
| body of reiters near La Ferté, and whom he had 
| also beheld more than once in Paris, when he was 
| watching the proceedings of the young count in the 
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his conviction became so strong, that he went 
| UP and So er to him, and found that it avas as he 
suspected. 


After conversing with him for a few 


crowued with the wa!l of a vineyard on the other. | 


moments, he told him that, if he would pursue that 
road for nearly a league, he would meet with some 
buildings belenging to a farm; and then, turning 
again down a road to the left, he would find him at 
a chateau upon the banks of the river. The boy 
promised to come, and the abbe rode on, white Ig- 
nati, putting up his pipe, followed as fast as possible, 
and soon arrived at the gates of the dwelling to which 
he had been directed. 

He was brought into the presence of the abbe by 
an attendant wearing the colours of no noble house 
in France, and found him with some fruit and wine 
before him. But in regard to the subject on which 
the boy expected to be questioned most closely, 
namely, the death of Charles of Montsoreau, the 
abbe spoke nct one word. Notwithstanding all his 
firmness of purpose, notwithstanding the remorseless 
character of his mind and of his habitual thoughts, 
he loved net to touch upon the subject of his young 
cousin’s death, unless forced on to do so by cireum- 
stances. He spoke of Paris and of the Duke of 
Guise, and where he had first met with the young 
Count of Logéres, and of all the accidents that had 
befallen him while in company with Charles of Mont- 
soreau. But he spoke not one word in regard to the 
day of the barricades or the young nobleman’s death. 

From time to time, while he talked with the boy, 
Ignati saw that the abbe’s eyes fixed upon his coun- 
tenance, and at length he asked him, “ You are an 
Italian by birth, are you not ?” 

“Tam,” replied the boy; “ that is, lama Roman.” 
And he said it with that pride which every person 
born within the precincts of the ancient queen of em- 
pires feels, although glory has long departed from her 
walls, and the memory of past greatness is rather a 
| reproach than an honour. 
| And what is your name?’ demanded the abbe, 
| sharply. 
| ** My name is Ignati,’’ answered the youth. 
| *Tonati!’’ said the abbe, “Ignati! But you have 

some other name. What was your father’s ?” 

“I do not know,”’ answered the boy,.with his 
cheeks and his brow glowing. ** Why do you ask ?”’ 

** Your mother’s then ?’’ said the abbe, without re- 
plying to hisquestion. ‘* Your mother’s? what was 
your mother’s name ?”’ 

‘‘Her name was Laura Pandolfini,” replied the 
boy, gazing upon the abbe with a degree of stern- 
ness in his look. * Did you know her ?”’ 

The face of the abbe changed from deadly pale to 
| glowing red in a moment; and, after a pause, he re- 
plied angrily and abruptly, “1 know her? I know 
her? I know a common strumpet?” 

The boy’s eyes flashed fire, and his hand was in 
| his bosom in a moment, seeking the knife that lay 
there. But he had put the pipe in the breast of his 
| doublet also, and, ere he could reach a weapon which, 
| as we have seen, he was able to use with fatal effect, 
| the form of a lady passing across the two open doors 

on the other side of the room made him suddenly 
| pause; and, after a moment’s thought, he drew back 
| his hand and said, ** What you say is false! She 
| deserved not the name you have given her!” 

He was turning towards the door, when the abbe 
| cried * Stay !’’ and, as the boy turned, he put his 
|hand to his head and mused thoughtfully. Then 
starting suddenly, he added, ** No, no! It would be 
| discovered! Come hither, boy!’ he added; and, 
| taking out his purse, he counted out some pieces of 
gold to no light amount; and, giving them to the 
boy, he said, “There, you have lost your, master, 
and seem to be poorly eff. Take those, and get thee 
into some reputable employment.” 

But the boy gave one fierce glance at hig-counte- 
| nance, dashed down the gold upon the pavement, 
and exclaiming, “I will have no liar’s money !” 
quitted the chamber and the house. 

The abbe gazed after him for a moment or two, 
fell into deep thought, and ended by pressing his 
hands over his eyes and exclaiming, “I am a fool !”’ 
| After pausing for a few moments more, he said ‘to 
| himself, * Well, I must wait no longer here. “This 
girl seems pleased with my new demeanour towards 
her. Of my past language, which frightened her, 
it seems that very scon 1.0 other impression will re- 
main but the memory of the deep and passionate 
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love I testified. That is never displeasing to any 
wo nan; and, if { can lead her gently on, the matter 
will soon be accomplished, now that this, her first 
fancy, is at an end, and the grave has taken the great 
obstacle cut of the way. Love him she did not, 
with trae, womanly, passionate love; but fond of 
him she was, with the sickly fancy of an idle girl; 
and her grief will be sufficient to soften her proud 
heart. It is a wonderful softener, grief; oul she 
will cling to whosoever is near her, that has skill 
and power to soothe and support her. J will teach 
her to love better than she has loved! But I must 
write down these tidings. I must not tell them to 
her with my own voice, and with her eyes upon me, 
lest she learn to hate me as the bearer of evil ti- 
dings.” 

And, seeking for pen and ink, he wrote a note, 
such as few others but himself could have composed. 
It was tender, yet respectful; not lover-like, yet 
through every word of it love’s light was shining; 
sad, but not gloomy; melancholy, yet with words of 
hope. When he had done, he folded and sealed it, 
and then, listening to the distant village clock, he 
said, 

“If I am absent much longer, Gaspar may sus- 
pect; and I am rather inclined to believe that some 
one has roused suspicions in his mindalready. Well, 
we shall soon see; it is no very difficult task to rule 
a light-brained youth like that.” 

Thus thinking, and leaving the note behind him 
on the table, the abbe proceeded to the stables, chose 
a fresh horse, caused it to be saddled and bridled, 
and rode back to the Chateau of Islay with all speed. 
Before he proceeded to the saloon to join the young 
marquis, he questioned his own servants as to all 
that had taken place during his absence, heard of 
the long visit of Villequier, and planned his own 
conduct accordingly. 

Gaspar of Montsoreau, when he joined him, ex- 
pressed some surprise that he had not returned be- 
fore, and added, in as gentle a tone as he could as- 
sume, “I trust, my good friend, that you have been 
pursuing the inquirics which have so long frustrated 
us in regard to the dwelling of that sweet girl, whom 
we were very wrong to place again in the hands of 
Villequier, even though it might have cost us our 
lives had we either remained in Paris, or attempted 
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yet it was no slight satisfaction to finc that sh 


On his part, though not quite satisfied with being | 
no more to hear words which she considered as }it 


deceived, Gaspar of Montsoreau believed that the | 


abbe had deceived him for his own good ; and the | less than sacrilegious, or to endure the eager passi 
selfish purposes which were most needful for him to | in his eye, and hear him dare to talk to her of lov 
discover, were still concealed in spite of the warn- | She looked upon him as her jailer indeed, thoug! 


often denied that he had power to liberate he 

| yet she felt that peace and comfort at ] vast d 
much upen that jailer’s will, and wes not 
| pleased to find that, during the thre 

| visits which he had paid, no word which 

offend her had been spoken, no tone or even 


ings of Villequier. 


—a 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


In the gardens of the chateau by the banks of the 
Charente, which the Abbe de Boisguerin had left to | she could take amiss was to be seen, th 
return to Gaspar de Montsoreau, and in an arbour | tain tenderness and melancholy seemed ¢ 
which had been constructed, as is still ordinary with | upon him, which she could well have w 
the people of that country, by a number of vines en- | or not so openly displayed. 
twined over a light trellis work, with a soft and During the very morning of whict 
beautiful scene before her eyes, and the autumn sun- | speaking, he had come there again, an 
shine gilding the glowing waters, Marie de Clair- | towards her had been all that she could hay 
vaut sat and wept, with the note from the abbe He had not spoken directly of the cau f the 
which had conveyed to her the bitterest tidings she | grief which he saw his intelligence of the { 
ever had received on earth open in her hand. A day | day had brought upon her, but all hi 
had passed since the events just recorded had taken | chosen so as to harmonise with that 
place, and she had now received the news many | object of his visit itself, as he express« 
hours, but her grief had not in the least subsided; | to see whether he could do any thing ! 3 
and to herself it even seemed greater than it had | or to alleviate the sorrow under which she labor 
been at first. Her whole thoughts at first had been | She had thanked him for his courtesy ay 
bent upon the one painful fact, that he whom she had | but, ere he had left her, he said with ¢ 
loved with all the fervour, and the depth, and the de- | seemed real regret, that he was sorry to say 
votion of a heart that had never loved before, was | visit would be followed by another, which hy 
lost to her for ever; that she should never behold | might, in some degree, importune her. 
again that frank and candid countenance, beaming; “The young Marquis of Montsoreau,” 
with looks of deep and indubitable affection ; that | will be restrained no longer from seei 





she should never again see those eyes poring into | you know, madam, it is impossible for me te ; 
hers with the intense gaze of love, and seeming at | him, which I would willingly Hive d pe 
once to give and receive fresh light ; that she should | as the view he takes of the recent mos lent 
never hear the tones of that musical voice, which | event is not likely to do aught but give you p 
had so often assured her of protection and support; ‘Oh, cannot you stay him?” excla M 





to take her with us.” 

Though the young marquis spoke quickly, his 
companion, who knew his character to the very bot- | 
tom, and could instantly see the workings of his 
mind when he used any of the arts he himself had 
taught him, perceived at ence that Villequier had 
betrayed the secret of Marie de Clairvaut’s abode ; 
and he replied deliberately, “ Yes, Gaspar, I have 
been more successful; and J] think now—tamed 
down as you have been by grief, and requiring some 
consolation—! think now, I say, that it is not only | 
safe, but right, to let you know both that this fair 
girl is in the neighbourhood of the spot where we 
now Stand, and that she is under my care and guid- 
ance.” 

“In the neighbourhood?” exclaimed Gaspar of 
Montsoreau. ‘ Under your care and guidance? 
How happened | not to hear this before, abbe ?”’ 

‘‘ Simply,” replied the abbe, “because the state 
of violence and irritation in which you were when I 
last returned to you from Blois—the period when I 


| natural consequences of her situation, and connected | as we have seen, once more to weep 


Clairvaut. ‘* Cannot you stay him 
moment, when the very sight of him will be he 
to me ?”’ i 2 

“T fear not indeed, lady,” repliec 


that she should never cling to that arm, which had 
so often brought her rescue and deliverance in the 
moment of danger. Then she had felt only that he 
was lost and gone; cut off in the brightness of his 
days, in the glory and strength of his youth, in the; would have given my right hand ¢ 
full blossom of his hopes, and ere he had yet more | coming, hut he seemed perfectly deter 
than lifted to his lips the cup which, offered to him | ever, when I return, I will do my bes 
by honour, virtue, and sincerity, ought to have been | the hope that he may yet be moved.” 
a sweet one indeed. | visit very much shorter than usual, he ad ta ; 
Now, however, there had grown upon her mind | leave and departed. 
feelings indeed more selfish, but which were the The fair girl he left had gone out in 


A feel- | sad and painful situation in which s] 

and over the dark and irreparable loss wh 

sustained ; but, ere she had gone out, sie | 

the only precaution in her power, to ensure 

solitude would remain inviolate, dir eting 
I 


intimately with the loss of him she loved. 
ing of desolation had come over her; of utter lone- 
liness in all the world. It seemed as if she had 
never loved, or esteemed, or clung to any but him- 
self; as if ther@ were no one to protect her, to guide, 
support, direct, or cheer her upon earth; as if life’s | vants—who acted, indeed, the part cf turn 
youth were over, the fortune of existence spent like | the Marquis of Montsoreau applied to see 
a prodigal, the heart’s treasury empty, and nothing | state at once that she was not well en: 
left for the immortal spirit on this side the grave but} him, and wished to pass-some days 





first became possessed of any knowledge on the 
subject—would have led you into acts of impetuosi- 
ty which, in the first place, would have terribly in- 
jured your cause with her; and, in the next, would 
have discovered the place of her abode to every one 
from whom we seek to conceal it. Now, however, 
I think you can command yourself, and you will find 
the benefit of what has been done to serve you. All 
I require is, that you would let me know when you 
visit Mademoiselle de Clairvaut; that you would do 
so with prudence, and caution, and forbearance; and 
though it is not, of course, necessary that you should 
desist from pleading your own cause with her, yet 
let it be as gently as may be.” ° 

The Abbe de Boisguerin knew that Gaspar de 
Montsoreau could not do as he asked him ; that it 
was not in his nature to plead his own cause gently. 
He felt perfectly confident that the rash impetuosity 








penury of every rich and noble feeling, lone solitude | tranquillity. 
and petty cares, and all the dull anxieties of a being She wept long and bitterly ; but ir 
without an object. | after she had gone out, the sound of liors 
Desolate, desolate indeed did she feel: and well | reached her ear, and voices speaking 
too might she feel desolate! for though her grief did | made themselves heard. She could d 
some wrong to many who loved her as friends and | the tones of the young marquis, and ‘distiy 
relations, and would have done much toaid and sup-| words of the servant in reply. But G 
port her, yet, oh! what is such love and esteem ?| soreau was hurt and off nded by the n 
what is aid and support wrung from the midst of | had left, and a certain inclination to 
hours devoted to other things, and thoughts and feel- | disposition broke forth with his usual i 
ings centred upon other objects, when compared with| Inform Mademoiselle de Clairv 
the entire devotion, the pure, the single love of an| “ who it is that desires to see her, an 
upright, an honourable, and a feeling heart; where | an answer quick. Say that I much 
the being loved is the great end and object of every | minutes’ conversation wilh ! wt 
thought and every action; where all the feelings of | Would you shut the gates | mae lil 
the spirit are hovering by day round that one object, Get ye gone, and return quickly. 1 wil 
and guarding it like angels through the watches of | the gardens till you come 
the night? Oh yes, she was lonely, she was deso- | he threw the gate violentl: 


inu, sirid! 


dvanced dire 


i - = 


of the young marquis would alienate more and more | late, she was unprotected and unsupported 

the regard of Marie de Clairvaut, and thus, perhaps, | she compared the present with the past! Wel 
facilitate even his own views and purposes. Could! might she think so; well might she griey 

he have prevented it, he would not willingly have | mourn over her own deprivation, whe: she wept f 
let him visit her at all: but it was now impossible | him and for his early end! 

to exclude him; and he knew that the secret of! Some comfort, perhaps, had been indeed affor 
Charles of Montsoreau’s death gave him the power | her by the change which had taken plage in the 

of destroying at once all his former pupil’s hopes, if| meanour of the Abbe de Boisguerin. Sh 

le saw that he even made one step in removing the | never love him; she could never like him 30 
bad impressions Marie previously had received. | ciety could never even become tolerab'e to h 
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to the water’s side, as if he could have divined that 
the object of his search was there. 

Marie de Clairvaut was indignant, and that feeling 
for a moment enabled her to throw off the overwhelm- 
ing load of grief. Rising at once, she came forth, 
and crossed the green slope towards the chateau, 
passing directly by Gaspar of Montsoreau as she 
did so, and intending merely to bow her head by 
way of salutation. He placed himself in such a 
manner, however, that she could not pass on, al- 
though he must have seen the tears fresh upon her 
cheeks, and her indignation was more roused than 
before. 

«| directed the servant, sir,” she said, when forced 
to pause, * to inform you, if you came, that I was not 
well enough to see you, and that I wished for soli- 
tude and tranquillity.” ‘ 

‘* Nay, indeed, dear lady,” said the young marquis, 
conquering the feelings of anger with which he had 
entered, and speaking with a calm and tender tone, 
“| thought, if you knew that I was here, pity, if 
nothing else, would induce you to see, but for a few 
moments, one who has languished for weeks and 
months for a single glance of your eyes; one who 
so deeply, so tenderly, so devotedly loves you.” 

Those words sounded harsh, painful, and insulting 
to the ears of Marie de Clairvaut; words which, 
from the lips of him she loved, would have been all 
joy and sweetness, but were now abhorrent to her 
ear; and, looking at him sternly, with her bright 
eye no longer dimmed, though ier lip quivered, she 
said, ‘“* Never let me hear such words again, sir! | 
beg that you would let me pass! Marquis of Mont- 
soreau, this is cruel and ungentlemanly! Learm 
that I look upon myself as your brother’s widow, 
and ever shall so look upon myself till my dying 
day.” And, thus saying, she passed him and en- 
tered the house. 

She listened eagerly for the sound of horses’ feet 
after she had entered her own apartments, and was 
very soon satisfied that the young marquis had gone 
back. As soon as she was assured of this, she once 
more went out into the open grounds, for the load of 
grief ever makes the air of human dwellings feel 
oppressive ; and again going down to the bank of 
the river, she gazed upon its tranquil current as she 
walked by the side; and, though her sorrow certain- 
ly found no relief, yet the sight of the waters flow- 
ing beneath her eyes, calm, tranquil, incessant, led, 
as it were, her thoughts along with them. They 
became less agitated, though still as deep and power- 
ful; they seemed to imitate the course of the river, 
running on incessantly in the same dark stream, but 
in quiet and in silence. The tears indeed would, 
from time to time, rise into her eyes and roll over her 
cheeks, but no sob accompanied them; and though a 
sigh often broke from her lip, it was the sigh of deep, 
calm despair, not of struggling pain. 

It is wonderful how, when we are in deep grief, 
the ordinary sounds and sights of joyous nature strike 
harsh and inharmonious upon us. Things that would 
pass by unheard at other times, as among the smaller 
tones in the great general concert of the day, then 
become painfully acute. The Jark that sung up in 
the sky above her head made no pleasant melody for 
her ear; a country boy crossing the opposite fields, 
and whistling as he went, pained her so much, and 
made her gentle heart feel so harsh towards him, 
that she schooled herself for such sensations, saying, 

** He cannot tell that 1 am so sorrowful! He cannot 
tell that the sounds which I once was fond of are 
now the most distasteful to me.” 

A iminute or two after a few notes upon a pipe 
were played immediately beneath the garden wall; 
a little sort of prelude, to see that the instrument 
was clear; and, unable to endure it any longer, 
Marie de Clairvaut turned to seek shelter in her 
prison. 

Ere she had taken three steps, however, she paused. 
The air was not one of the country ; a finer hand, too, 
A more exquisite taste than France could produce, 
woke the instrument into sounds most musical ; and, 
in a moment after, she recognised the sweet air 
which she had twice before heard, and both times 
from the lips of Charles of Montsoreau. 
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ear was sweet and delightful; but the memory of 
the second time was as the memory of hope ; and, 
in despite of all, it woke again the feelings it had 
awakened before ; and an indistinct feeling of glad 
expectation came across her mind like a golden sun- 
beam, shining through the mist of an autumnal 
morning. What was it she hoped? what was it she 
expected ? She knew not herself; but still there was 
an indistinct brightening came over her heart and 
feelings ; and when the air was over, instead of fly- 
ing from the music, she listened eagerly for its re- 
newal. 

The pipe, however, sounded not again; but in a 
moment after she heard some one say, “ Hark!” 
and the sweetest possible voice began to sing : 

SONG. 

Weep not, lady, weep not, 
Grief shall pass away ; 
Angels’ eyes that sleep not 

Watch thee on thy way. 





Heavenly hands are twining 
Garlands of glad flowers. 
Joy and Hope combining, 
Wreath thy future hours. 


Diff’rent powers are near thee, 
Bright sabe dark Despair ; 
Let the goddess cheer thee, 
Fly the fiend of Care. 


Son of Sin and Sorrow, 
Despair by earth was given ; 

Child of the bright to-morrow, 
Hope was born of Heaven. 


What could it mean? Marie de Clairvaut asked 

herself. The words seemed directly addressed to 
her, and applicable to her own situation; yet the 
voice, as far as she could judge, she had never heard 
| before. But still every note, every word, appeared 
to counsel hope. “ Can I have been deceived ?” she 
thought. * Can the Abbe de Boisguerin and Gaspar 
|de Montsoreau have combined, for their own dark 
| purposes, to cheat me, to induce me to believe that 
| the one I lowe so well is dead ?” 
But alas,no! The abbe had left, enclosed in his 
|own, the brief note which he had reccived from 
| Paris, announcing the event, and that note bore 
every appearance of being an ordinary matter of 
business, passing regularly through the post-office 
of the capital. Could the song that she had heard, 
| she asked herself again, could it have been acci- 
dental; could it have been sung at that moment 
through one of those strange combinations, which 
sometimes arise out of entirely indifferent circum- 
stances, to give zest to our joy or poignancy to our 
sorrow? She determined, if possible, to ascertain ; 
and, raising her voice a little above its ordinary 
tone, she said, “* Who is there? To whom do you 
sing ?”’ 

She did not seem to have made herself heard, 
however, fora moment after the same voice demand- 
ed, “Is there any one that listens ?”’ 

“ Yes, yes!” she exclaimed eagerly, “1 listen; 
speak on !”’ 

“* Well then, hearken,” said the voice, and again 
a new air and a new song began. 


| 
| 











SONG. 
He goes away to a far distant land, 
With cross on his shoulder and lance in his hand ; 
And news soon comes how his lightning brand 
Has scattered the hosts of paninrie. 
His beautiful lady sits weeping and lone, 
And wishes she were where her knight has gonc ; 
But she grieves not his absence with angry moan, 
For her spirit is full of his chivalry. 


But what are the tidings come next to her ear? 
Oh ! tidings dark and heavy to hear; 
How her fearless warrior, her husband dear, 
Has fallen ’neath the lance of the Moslema. 
How, gallantly staking his life, to save 
From infidel hands the Redeemer’s grave, 
He has fought for the righteous and sleeps with the 
brave, 


"Tis true, oh, *tis true! yet she will not believe, 

*‘ Ah, no! e’en in dying he would not deceive ; 

And he promised, if spirit such power could receive, 
And he fell in his holy chivalry, 

To visit my side in the watches of night, 

To comfort my heart and to gladden my sight, 

And call me to join him in countries of light, 
And dwell in his breast through eternity.” 


Years pass, and he comes not. Nor yet she believes! 
"Tis his absence, but ’tis not his death, that she 
grieves. 

Hope strong in affection, her heart still deceives, 
Lo! she watches yon Palmer how eagerly, 

To ask him some tidings of Syria to say ; 

But what is thy magic, oh, thou Palmer gray? 

She is clasped in his arms! she has fainted away! 
And he kisses her fair cheek how tenderly. 


As the song had gone on, Marie de Clairvant 
could no longer doubt that, though allegorical, those 
words were applicable to herself. Joy» joy beyond 
all conception took the place of grief; all that she 
had suffered, all that she had endured in the past, 
she now felt, indeed, to be nothing to what she had 
lately undergone. But the ecstatic delight which 
the last words of that song gave, the sudden dissipa- 
tion of grief was too much for her to endure. It 
was like the light that blinds us when we suddenly 
rush from the » 4 hewn into the sunshine; and she 
who had gone through dangers, and horrors, and pe- 
rils of many a kind, firm and unshaken, fell fainting 
under the sudden effect of joy. How long she re- 
mained so she knew not; but, at all events, it was 
not long enough to attract the attention of the peo- 
ple of the house, from the windows of which she 
was screened by a thick alley of trees. Some one, 
however, had been near her, for there were the prints 
of small feet in the grass, extending from the wall 
to the spot where she Jay, and immediately under 
her hand was placed a small packet addressed to her- 
self. 

Fearful of discovery, she hid it instantly in her 
bosom, and, as soon as she could, rose, and with a 
step far slower than her wishes, sped back again to 
the house, to read the paper she had received in se- 
cret. 

It was written in a bold, free hand; the date was 
that very morning; and the first words, “ My be- 
loved.” 

Marie de Clairvaut laid the letter down and gasped 
for breath. It was sufficient, it was altogether suffi- 
cient; every doubt, every fear that had remained was 
now at an end, and she once more burst into tears ; 
but oh, how sweet were those tears! how happy! 
how unlike the past! Soon she took up the letter 
again, and, through the dazzling drops that still 
hung in her eyes, read the bright assurance that he 
lived for her who loved him. 

«| have feared,” the letter said, “I have feared 
that a report of my death, which has been current in 
this city of Paris, should have reached my beloved 
Marie, and the more especially as, by the counsel 
and earnest entreaty of the Duke of Guise, I have 
myself contributed to the spread of the rumour, and 
have taken every means to suffer it to be confirmed. 
The object of this, however, was to deliver you 
alone by throwing those, who so unjustly detain you, 
off their guard; and some days ago I came en into 
this neighbourhood—where my brother, the Abbe de 
Boisguerin, and the Duke of Epernon all are, and to 
which we have traced Villequier several times—in 
the ecnfident belief that you were not far distant 
from Angouléme. It might have been scme time ere 
I discovered your abode ; but accident has ts prev 
me, and my page, who bears you this, and under- 
takes pesitively to deliver it to you, saw you yesterday 
morning by a most extraordinary but fortunate chance. 
I dare not venture near you in the early part of the 
morning, but, ere night has closed in, | will find 
some means to see and speak with you. As far as 
possible, dearest Marie, be prepared for any thing 
that it may be necessary to undertake. [ fear that 
you have already suffered much; but I will not 
doubt that even the rash and violent men who haye 
dared every crime to withdraw you from those that 
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kindness. I too have suffered much, but far more 
from knowing that you were at the mercy of those 
who persecute you while I was lying stretched upon 
the bed of sickness, than from the very wounds that 
brought me there. I am now well: I am near you; 
and that is enough to enable me to say that I am 
happy, although there may be perils and dangers be- 


fore us, as we are stil] in the midst of our adversa- | 


ries, and must once more attempt to pass through a 
long tract of country with obstacles at every step.” 

he letter ended with every expression of affec- 
tion and of love; and again and again Marie de 
Clairvaut read it and wept, and fell into fits of deep 
thought, and could scarcely believe that the joyous 
tidings were true. 


She next asked herself what she could do to fa- | 


vour her lover’s efforts. The two or three women 
who had been appointed to wait upon her, as well 
as the male attendants by whom she was surround- 


ed, were all strangers to her, and she felt that they | 


were her jailers. There was one of them, however, 
who had looked upon her during the preceding day 
with evident compassion; had watched her tears 
with sorrowful eyes; and had spoken a few words 
of consolation. At one time she thought of speak- 


ing to that woman, and trying to gain her to her in- | 


terests for the purpose of facilitating any thing that 
Charles of Montscreau might do to effect her libera- 
tion. 


by passing over the wall at the spot where she had 
heard the boy singing in the evening, she lingered 
about during the whole of the evening, listening for 
the least sound. None was heard, however, and at 
length the bell at the gates of the enclosure was 
heard to ring. 

Agitated and anxious, fearing that every moment 
might bring Charles of Montsoreau to the spot, at the 
very time that other persons were near, she came out 
from behind the trees and walked slowly on by the 
side of the river. 


ed by the spot where she stood ; but the boy whistled 
lightly on his way as he went, and took no notice of 
her; and, in a minute after, she heard steps ap- 


proaching from the other side, and turned with some | 


anxiety to see who it was that approached. 

It was the servant girl we have before mentioned, 
who came towards her quickly, saying, ** You have 
been very sad these two days, lady, and I wish you 
would take comfort. Here is a good man, one of 
the preaching friars, just called at the gate, and I’m 


sure, if you would but listen to him, he would give | 


you consolation.” 

“ Oh no,” replied Marie de Clairvaut, ‘ he could 
give me no consolation, my good girl. My own 
thoughts just now are my best companions.” 

As she spoke, however, to her dismay, she saw 


the monk coming across the green from the side of | 


the gates, and she determined at once to reject all 


his proffered advice and consolation, fearing that the | 


precious minute for seeing him she loved might be 
lost by this unwonted intrusion, 

Do listen to him, dear lady,” said the girl. 
“ When I told him how sad you were, he said he 
was sure that he could give you comfort.” 

In the mean time, the friar approached with a slow 
step, with his cowl drawn over his head, and his hand 
supported hy his staff. Marie de Clairvaut trembled 
from anxiety and apprehension, and only returned 
the friar’s benedicite by an inclination of the head 
and an assurance that she did not stand in need of 
the consolation he offered. 

“ Yet listen to me, daughter,” he said, without 
withdrawing the cow! from his head. But the first 
tones of that full rich voice proved sufficient nearly 
to overpower the fair girl to whom he spoke. “If 
you will hear me but for five minutes, my daughter,” 
he said, “*1 think and I believe that 1 can suggest 
to you consolations that you may take to heart; and 
if not, the few words I have to speak can do you no 
harm at least.” 

Marie de Clairvaut bowed her head, and took a 
step or two nearer to the water, while the woman 
withdrew for a short space, so as to be out of ear- 
shot. But still she remained watching the two, as 


She hesitated, however; and judging that, if 
he succeeded in seeing her that evening, it would be | 


Just at that moment a small boat, | 
ushed slowly up the current by a country boy, pass- , 
P y P 3 ry boy, } 


if she were either afraid of having done wrong in 
admitting the friar at all, or had sonlaiiy conceived 
some Suspicion of his purpose. The eyes of Marie 
de Clairvaut and of Charles of Montsoreau turned 
that way, and both saw that they were watched. 
Could they have followed the dictates of their own 
hearts, they would have cast themselves into each 
other’s arms; but now they were forced to stand, 
ruling every look and every gesture, and assuming 
the demeanour of strangers, even while the words of 
love and affection were bursting from their lips. 
The young nobleman, however, gave but brief course 
to his feelings. 

“This night, Marie,” he said, after a few words 
| of passionate tenderness, * this very night, at twelve, 
a boat shall be ready for you underneath that bank, 
and means prepared for you to descend. It has al- 





rapid to permit of our passing up without the risk 
| of being stopped at every moment. At Jarnac, how- 
| ever, all is prepared for our escape ; and though our 
journey thence may be longer, it will be more se- 
cure. Can you be here at that hour?” 

“T can,” she said, “and will; and, oh! may 
God grant, Charles, that this time we may not only 


| done before, but reach it altogether; and never, ne- | 
ver again will I suffer them to separate me from you, | 
as I did on that awful day in Paris.” 

“ Even yet, neither 1 nor the duke know how it | 
happened,”’ said Charles of Montsoreau. 

‘** As I was following the queen,”’ replied Marie, | 
rapidly, “some one pulled me by the sleeve, and, | 
on turning to see who it was, the crowd closed in | 
between me and Catharine. The person who had | 
| touched me was dressed in the colours of the house | 
| of Guise, and he said, ‘ The duke expects you, ma- | 
'demoiselle. If you will come round this way, J | 
will lead you to the other gate, where there is no | 
crowd.’ I followed willingly, and nothing doubt- | 
ing; and he led me round into one of the streets be- 
| hind, when suddenly I was seized by the arms on | 
either side, and hurried along without the power of 
resistance. I cried for help as loud as 1 could, in- 
deed, but they bore me rapidly into the house oppo- 
| site, where I saw the Abbe de Boisguerin, and could 
| hear your brother’s voice talking to Monsieur de 
| Villequier. They then put me into a chair, the | 
blinds of which I could not undraw, and carried me | 
rapidly to another house, where I remained for some | 
time, till Villequier and the rest again appeared. I | 
did all that woman could do, Charles, to make them 
| set me free; but what could I do? what means had | 
I to use? entreaties to which they were deaf; me- 
naces at which they laughed. Your brother, indeed, 
said something that he intended for kindness, and 
the abbe looked gloomy and sad. But Villequier 
only. smiled for all answer; till at length tidings | 
| were brought them that they were discovered, and 
| that people were coming rapidly in pursuit of them. | 
I was then once more borne away by Villequier, af- | 
ter a few words*between him and your brether; and 
I heard your brother say as they parted, ‘I will de- | 
lay them as long as possible.’ Where they took me 
I know not well, but I believe it was the Hotel de 
Villequier. But, see, the woman is coming near! 
We must part, dear Charles; I fear we must once | 
more part.” 

Nothing more could be said, for the girl now ap- | 
proached ; and Charles of Montsoreau, assuming the | 
tone of the friar, bade Marie remember his words, 
and take them to heart; and then, giving her his 
blessing, departed. 

Shortly before midnight, wrapped in a cloak of a | 
dark colour, in order, as far as possible, to pass un- | 
observed if any eye should be watching, Marie de 
Clairvaut passed through one of the lower windows 
of the chateau, and with a light step sprang into the 
little cloister that ran along one side of the building, 
at no great depth from the window. The moon was 
shining bright and full, every object around, except 
where the shadow of the cloister fell, was as clear 
as if the sun had been in the sky. 

She paused and listened with a beating heart. 
There was no sound but the murmur of the quick 
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ready passed up the river in order that we may de- | 
scend swiftly with the stream, for the current is too | 
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Charente; and then, putting her ear to the open 
window, she listened there to ascertain that al! was 
quiet in the house. Nothing stirred; and knowing 
how important it was to leave no trace of the man 
ner in which her flight had been effected, she closed 
the casement carefully, and prepared to ge forth into 
the moonlight, 

There was something, however, in the stillness, 
and the clearness, and the calmness of every thing 
that was in itself fearful; and she hesitated for a 
moment before she went out. At length, however, 
she ventured across the green and shining turf, and 
with a quick step approached the edge of the wat 
Looking down upon it from above, she could s 
nothing in the deep shadow of the bank: but, « 
'denly, a bright ripple caught some stray rays 
moonlight, and checkered the dark bosom of th: 
ter with quick lines of silver. 

** Are you there ?”’ said the voice of Chark 
| Montsoreau from below. 
| ‘* Yes,” she said. ‘* How shall I descend 








| 
} 
| 
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But, even as she spoke, a figure glided out from 
the shrubs beside her, and, uttering a low ery, Marie 


de Clairvaut perceived the girl who had given « 
mittance to the supposed friar on the preceding even- 
ing. The sound which she had uttered had inst 


come within sight of the haven, as we have twice | caught the attention of Charles of Montsorea 


springing up the bank, he found the girl with 
hand clasped round the lady’s wrist, but holdi ) 
the other hand as if enjoining silence. 

** You are unkind,” said the girl, in a lo 
‘‘ when I was kind to you. | have already been bit 
terly reproached for letting in the monk; an 
if you fly, what will become of me? They 
that I did it.” 

‘“* Fear not! fear not !”’ answered Charles of 
soreau, “and attempt not to detain the lady 
good girl; for go she must and will; snd, as 
is no other boat here, any attempt to purse us wil 
be vain. All you can do by endeavouring t 
her will be useless, and but injure yourself. | 
is money for you,”’ he continued. 

The girl put it away with her hand, repivi: 
want no money, sir; but if she goes} wi!) a 


wt 


her. I will not stay here in the powe 
abbe. I will come with her if she wil! let m 

“ Willingly, willingly,” replied Churles of 5 
soreau ; ** but say not a word, and con ick ; 
remember, till the lady is safe under the prote: 


of the Duke of Guise, we pause for n« 
must be no pretences of fatigue.” 
** Fear not,” replied the girl; “I can be 
than she ean. But how can we get down ¢! 
‘* There is a short ladder,”’ said the 


| ** Come quick!’ And in a moment 


Marie de Clairvaut to descend. It w l 
amoment. The girl followed the lady, the 
was taken into the boat, and, with joy and s 
tion beyond al] conception, the fair gir 
had lately passed so sorruwfully, felt lit 
sel fluctuating beneath her feet as she ted 
in it; while Charles of Montsoreau 
who had been waiting therein, pushed 
from the bank, and a boy seated at the 
it into the deeper parts of the water 
but a few words spoken by any one. 

* You are sure, Ignati,”’ said the 
“ that you marked every rock and shoa 
up ?”” 

** Quite sure,” replied the boy; an 
current, which was rapid and powerful 


’ 


;on, without disturbing its smooth s i 
| splash of oars, they glided along down thy 
}now in moonlight, now in shade, with the 


rocky banks and promontories, filled \ 10 
caverns, which border the valley of 
now seen in bright clear light, now risi [ 
the silvery sky, wrapped in deep sha 
scurity. 

The hand of Marie de Clairvaut |! 
that of her lover as they sat side by si 


hearts were full, though their lips were sile: 
the eyes of both were raised towards 

with thankfulness, and hope, and tr Th 
went on for about two hours, saying but 


that little in low and murmured tones; 
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74 
went, Charles of Montsoreau found occasion to tell 
her that he had luckily effected a new arrangement, 
and that he had procured means of landing and pro- 
ceeding on their journey before they reached Jarnae. 

At length, after a voyage of about two hours and 
a half, as the moon was beginning to decline, a rush- 
ing sound was heard over the bow of the boat, and 
the waters of the river were seen fretting against a 
dike, which had been built to confine it in its proper 
course. A couple of houses, sheltered by two slop- 
ing hills, which swept down to the very bank of the 
river, appeared upon the left hand, with what seem- 
ed a number of living objects gathered about them. 

Marie de Clairvaut turned her eyes to Charles of 
Montsoreau with some apprehension, but he pressed 
her hand tenderly, saying, “‘ Fear not, fear not. 
They are my ov. n people, waiting for our arrival.” 

The boy guided the boat safely up to the landing- 
place, and the question, ‘* Who comes here?” was 
demanded, as if at a regular warlike post. 

“A friend,”’ replied Charles of Montsoreau, and 
gave the word Chateau Thierry. The man grounded 
his arms, and Charles of Montsoreau, springing to 
the shore, led Marie de Clairvaut and the girl who 
had followed her to one of the houses, where every 
thing seemed prepared for their reception. 

He paused for a moment to gaze upon the face of 
the girl who had accompanied them, and to ask her 
name, which he found to be Louise. ‘The counte- 
nance was good, and frank, and gentle, and the na- 
tural spirit of physiognomy which is in every one’s 
brain gave a pleasant reading of that face. 

«« Listen to me,” he said, speaking to her. * As 
you have preferred the service of this lady to re- 
maining behind where I found you, depend upon it 
every attention and devotion that vou show to her by 
the way, will be taken note of and well rewarded; 
and do not forget, that, if possible, you are never to 
leave her, but to do every thing in your power, un- 
der all circumstances, to enable her to reach the 
Duke of Guise, who is her near relation, and whom 
we expect to find at Blois or Chartres.” 

‘Is she so great a lady ?”’ said the girl. 

** She is the niece and ward of the great Duke of 
Guise,” replied Charles of Montsoreau; “and the 
time is rapidly coming when those who have injured 
and offended her will be severely punished, and those 
who have assisted and befriended her rewarded far 
beyond their expectations.” 

Having said this, he left them to see that all was 
properly prepared; and in a few minutes more Marie 
de Clairvaut, with the girl who accompanied her, 
was in one of the rude but roomy chaises of the 
country, and, with six horses to drag it through the 
heavy roads, was rolling away in the direction of 
Limoges, followed by Charles of Montsoreau and a 
party of five or six servants on horseback. 

- ~~ 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

The autumn was far spent, an early winter had 
set intensely in, frost once more covered the ground, 
the last ‘eaves had fallen from the trees, and, looking 
round upon the thick tapestry that covered the walls, 
and the immense logs of wood which blazed in the 
deep arched fireplace, the tenant of a splendid room 
in the old chateau of Blois smiled when he thought 
of where he had last passed a similar frosty day: in 
arms in the open field against the enemies of the 
land. 

Now, however, the appearance of Henry, Duke 
of Guise, was in some degree different from that 
which it had ever been before. Loaded with honours 
by the king, adored by the people, gratified in every 
demand, ruling almost despotically the state, the 
height to which he had risen had impressed itself 
upon his eountenance, and added to that expression 
of conscious power which his face had ever borne, 
the expression also of conseions success. His dress, 
too, was more splendid than it had ever been; not 
that he had adopted the silken refinements of Eper- 
non or Joyeuse ; not that his person was loaded with 
jewels, or that his ear hung with rubies; hut every 
thing that he wore was of the richest and most cost- 
ly kind; and as he stood ready dressed to go down 
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|| to hold the table of grand master of the king's house- 


hold and generalissimo of the armies of France, at 
which Henry himself and all the great nobles of the 
court were that day to be present, it would have been 
difficult throughout all Europe—nay, it would have 
been impossible—to match his ag look, or to 
excel in taste his rich apparel. One single star 
gleamed upon his bosom, the collars of manifold or- 
ders hung around his neck, the hilt of his sword was 
of massy gold, and thin lines of gold embroidery 
marked the sashings of his green velvet doublet, 
where, slightly opening as he moved with easy dig- 
nity, the pure white lining below appeared from time 
to time. There were no jewels on his hands but 
one large signet ring. He wore no hat, and the brown 
hair curling round his forehead was the only orna- 
ment that decked his head. ‘There was a jewel in 
his belt, indeed, a single jewel of high price, and the 
pommel of the dagger, which lay across his loins, 
was a single emerald. 

From time to time while he had been dressing— 
indeed, we might say almost every minute—some 
messenger, or page, or courier appeared, bearing him 
news or letters from the various provinces of the 
|realm. His secretary stood beside him, but every 
| line was read first by the duke’s own eye, and then 
| he handed them to Pericard, either with some brief 
| comment, or some direction in regard to the answer 
| to be returned, 

“Ha!” he said, smiling, after reading one epistle. 
“There is a curious letter from good Hubert de Vins. 
Hubert ioves me as his own brother, and yet, to read 
that letter, one would think he respected me but lit- 
tle. There is no bad name he does not give me, 
down to Maheutre and Huguenot, because | trust in 
King Henry, who, he says, is as treacherous as a 
Picardy cat.” 

‘««T think with Monsieur de Vins, your highness,” 
said Pericard, who had been reading the letter while 
the duke spoke, “ ‘that, trusting in the semblances 
of the king’s love, you expose your life every hour 
as if it were a value neither to yourself, nor your 
friends, nor your country.’ ”” 

*“ You mistake, Pericard,” replied the duke; * I 
trust not in Henry's love at all. Whether it be 
feigned, or whether it be real for the time, matters 
nota straw. If it be feigned, it does me no harm, 
but, on the contrary, daily gives me greater power; 
if it be true, I receive the benefits thereof for the 
time, well knowing that to-morrow or the next day 
it will change completely into hate. I’ll tell you 
what it is I trust to, Pericard; not to the king's love, 
but to his good sense; for, were | dead to-morrow, 
he could be ten times worse than he is to-day. I am 
he who stands between him and destruction! Ah! 
who have we here !” he continued, as the door again 
opened, ‘From Provence ;” and, taking the letter 
from the hand of a dusty courier, he read it over at- 
tentively and threw it to Pericard, saying, “ That is 
good news surely, Pericard! In the room of the two 
deputies who were so difficult to manage that we 
were obliged to stuff them with carp and trafiles till 
they both fell sick and fled, we have got two steady 
leaguers not to be shaken by threats or moved by 
| choice meats. If we could dislodge that viper, Eper- 
| non, from Angoumois, all would be clear before us 
| till we reach the confines of Henry of Navarre. But 
Epernon is raising troops, I hear—” he added, al- 
though he saw that some one had entered the room 
| and was approaching him. 

he will soon disband, Monsieur de 











| Whie 
| Guise,” said the stranger “as I am charged by the 
| king to set out to-morrow morning to give the duke 
his commands to that effect.” 

“By my life, Monsieur Miron,” said the duke, 
* you will have soon to lay aside altogether the ex- 
ercise of your Esculapean powers, at least upon his 
majesty’s person. You show yourself so skilful in 
healing the wounds of the state, and curing the sick- 
ness of the body politic. 

“Your highness is good unto me,” replied the 
king’s physician, looking hamble ; “ but I came to 
pay my respects to your highness now, not having 
seen you since the exile of Villeroy, Pinar, and the 


rest. I hope your highness does not think that their 
disgrace is likely to affect your interests at court.” 














st, Monsieur Miron,” replied the 
duke; “far from it. I seek to exercise no influence 
among the king’s ministers. Those who are good 
for the state are good to me. On the king’s good 
feeling and good sense I firmly rely.” 

«“ Somebody,” said the physician, “ informed his 
majesty that you were grieved at the dismissal of 
Villeroy. 1 may tell him, then, that such is nct the 
case, for he was pained to hear it.” 

‘Tell him so, I beseech you,” replied the duke, 
*T know the king would not wish, without some 
good reason, to dismiss any one that | especially 
esteemed.” 

“ Most assuredly,” replied Miron; “ but might I 
give your highness one slight warning as a frend, 
and a most sincere one ?” 

“* Most gratefully will it be received,” replied the 
duke. ‘Speak freely, my learned sir,” he con- 
tinued, seeing that the physician had fixed his eyes 
upon Pericard. ‘Our good Pericard is as silent as 
your friend Death, Monsieur Miron, who tells no 
tales, you know, to those on this side the grave, 
whatever he may do to those on the other. What ie 
it you have to say ?”’ 

“{t is this, my lord,” replied Miron. ‘T should 
tell you first that I do believe the king sincerely 
loves you, and that, if you deal but politic’y with 
his humours, there is none in whom he will place 
such confidence. But my good lord the king’s tem- 

erament i3 a strange one. I speak as a physician. 
t is indeed injured by some excesses; but, though 
by nature full of the mercurial character, there was 
always much of the saturrine in it. The balance 
between these has been overthrown by many circum- 
stances, and in certain conjunctions of the planets he 
is strangely and variably affected. Such also is the 
case in the time of these hard frosts. In soft and 
genial weather he may be easily dealt with: you 
will then find him but as a thing of wax in your 
hands. But I beseech you, my lord, remember that, 
when the pores of the earth are shut up and filled 
with this black and acrid frost, *tis then that all the 
humours of the body are likewise congealed, and 
Henry is at that time filled with black and terrible 
vapours, which are dangerous not alone to himself, 
but to every one who approaches him unprepared. I 
say it advisedly,my good lord. Any one who = 
the king far at such moments is in peril of his life.* 
But I must say no more, for here comes a messen- 
ger.” 
P “T thank you most sincerely,” replied the duke. 
** Who is this packet from? I must speedily descend 
to supper.” 

“From his highness of Mayenne,” replied the 
messenger. ‘He said it was matter of life and 
death, and commanded me to ride post haste.” 

“Ha!” said Guise, as he opened the packets and 
saw the contents. ‘Our cousin of Savoy in arms 
in France. This shows the need of unanimity 
among ourselves. He shall find himself mistaken, 
however, if he thinks Guise will forget his duty to 
his country. Write Charles of Mayenne word, Peri- 
eard, to bring his troops into such a position that 
they can act against Savoy at a moment’s notice, and 
tell him that he shall have orders to do so ere three 
days be over. Send, too, to Rouen, thanking them 
for their attachment; and see that our agent at the 
court of Rome have full instructions regarding the 
Count de Soissons. Ha! here comes our brother of 
the church. My good lord cardinal, we will descend 
together. We shall scarcely reach the hall before 
the king arrives.” 
~ The person who entered bore a strong family like- 
ness to the duke, bat was neither so tall nor so pow- 
erful in person. He was dressed in the crimson 
robes of a prince of the church of Rome; and his 
countenance, which had much shrewdness and some 
dignity, accorded well with his station. Miron had 
retired quietly while the duke 4 ey a sign had 
dismissed the messenger from the Duke of Mayenne, 
and none but Perieard remained in But 


,’ 


9 


the room. 


* Such, and in such terms, strange and fantastic 
as they may seem, was undoubtedly the warning 
given by the physician Miron to the Duke of Guise 
not many days before the catastrophe of Blois. 
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__ HENRY OF GUISF. — 








yet the cardinal spoke in a whisper to his brother, | 
who merely smiled, replying, “Come, come, we | 
have. no time now to jest.’’ And, thus saying, he | 
led the way down to a hall, where supper was pre- | 
pared at the table of the grand master for all the 
most distinguished guests then resident at Blois. 

The table was covered, as was then much the cus- 
tom, with jewelled plate of many kinds, and various 
fanciful devices. ‘The room was in a blaze of light, 
and all the guests but the king and his particular 
train had already arrived. ‘They were standing 
back from the table, and, gathered together in the 
magnificent dresses of that period, formed splendid 
groups in different parts of the chamber, while sewers 
and other attendants, hurrying backward and for- | 
ward, brought in the various dishes and set them in | 
their regular order. 

The appearance of the duke and his brother, the | 
Cardinal de Guise, oceasioned an instant movement | 
among the guests, and the proudest there bowed | 
lowly to the gallant prince, whose fortunes hitherto | 
had gone on from height to height. Nobles and 
generals of the highest distinction eagerly sought a 
word with him, and bishops and prelates of many a 
various character crowded forward but to touch the 
hand of one who had stood forth so prominently in 
defence of the church. 

In a few minutes the table was covered with the | 
various dishes, and intimation that supper was served | 
was immediately given to the king, who appeared | 
the moment after, while the Duke of Guise advanced | 
to the door to receive him, and, with every testimony | 
of lowly respect, led him to the raised seat appointed | 
for him. ‘The king was followed by six gentlemen, | 
for whom places had been reserved, and among them | 
the eye of Guise rested upon Villequier. ‘That eye | 
flashed for a single moment as it saw him; but the | 
next instant all was calm, and the duke noticed him | 
especially by an inclination of the head. | 
As soon as the king had taken his seat, saying, | 

| 
| 
| 


“Sit, my lord duke, { pray you; stand upon no 
farther ceremonies,’’ Guise and the rest seated them- 
selves at the table, and the monarch and his princely 
officer bent forward to say some complimentary no- 
thing to each other, each at the same time unfolding 
the napkin that lay before them. As they did so, 
from the napkin of the Duke of Guise fell out upon | 
his plate a folded letter; and Henry, who was all 
gayety and condescension at that moment, exclaimed | 
aloud with a light laugh, “Some letter from his 
lady-love, upon my honour. Read, read, my lord 
duke. Read, read! Carvers, touch not a dish till | 
the duke has read.” 
The duke opened the letter smiling, while the | 
king bent a little towards that side, as if jestingly, | 
to see the contents. All eyes round the table were | 
fixed upon those two; and it was seen that the co- | 
lour mounted into the cheek of the Duke of Guise, | 
| 

| 


that his brow gathered into a frown, and his lip 
curled with a scornful smile. As far as the paint 
on the king’s countenance would admit, he appeared | 
to turn pale at the same moment. But Guise, crush- 
ing the letter altogether in his hand, threw it con- 
temptuously under the table, saying aloud, “They 
dare not !”’* 

None but the king around the table knew to what 
these words alluded : but Henry had seen the words, 
“Beware, Duke of Guise, your life is in danger 
every day. ‘There are those around you from morn- 
ing to night who are ready to spill your blood.” 

The duke seemed to forget the matter in a mo- 
ment, and by the graces of his demeanour soon caused 
it to be forgotten also by all those around. Henry 
resumed his gayety and tranquillity; wine and feast- 
ing did their part; end, some short time after, the 
king, with his glass filled with the most exquisite | 
wine of France, exclaimed, * Let us drink to some | 
one, my lord duke. ‘To whom shall it be?” 

‘It is for your majesty to ecommand,”’ replied the 
duke, gayly. _“ Let us drink to our good friends the 
Huguencts !” 





* Some of the duke’s historians say that he did 
not speak the words aloud, but merely wrote at the 
bottom of the note, “ On n’oseroit,”’ and then threw 
it under the table. 





” 


*“ Willingly, willingly, cried Henry, laughing. tleman to you. 


»* 
fa 


But, Monsieur de y iNequier if, as 


“To the Huguenots, cousin of Guise : ay, and to | your words imply, you have suffered yourself to be 


our good barricaders, too; let us not forget them.” 
The king smiled, and many around smiled also, 

at what they thought would be a mortification to the 

duke. 


enemies, to give us that of your most faithful ser- 


vants, who will never cease to defend you against 


them.” 


He spoke with such an air of good-humour, that | lequier from time to time fell into a) 
none could see he had taken any offence, and this | thought, from which he was twice r 


matter was also forgotten in a few moments. Shortly 
before the dessert was placed upon the table, a page 


| 


| outmaneuvred in this business, | wil) 


: mort 
pride in your own skill by telling you that you h 
been foiled and frustrated by no efforts of 


But Guise answered immediately, after | by the wit of a girl, and the courag: ans at 
drinking the toast, “Jt is well bethought of, your | of a mere youth. 
majesty, while you give us the health of your bitter | beseech your majesty to let us drink better policy 


My lord the king, may 1 hm 


Monsieur de Villequier.”’ 
Henry laughed lightly and drank the wine; and 


the rest of the supper passed off gay ly, though Vil- 
mentary | 
ed to find 
| eye of the Duke of Guise upon him it leng 
the.hour for the reception of the court in the 


slipped a small scrap of paper, with a few words | 


written upon it, into the hands of the duke, who 
gathered the meaning at a single glance, while his 
whole countenance brightened with satisfaction. 
** Come, Monsieur de Villequier,” he said, ** honour 
me by drinking to a mutual relation of ours. Here 
is to Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, as sweet, as good, 
as fair a lady as any in France. 
health, and a gallant husband to her soon.” 

“Willingly, willingly, my lord,” replied Ville- 
quier; ‘“‘and I wish your lordship would let me name 
that husband. But here is to her health.’’ And he 
drank the wine. 


“* Nay,’ answered Guise, “that cannot be, Mon- || must be absent for a few moment 


| 
| 


Let us drink her | 


own apartments approached, Henry rose and retired 
followed by Villequier and the rest o 
who had aecompanied him. 


The Duke ot Guise paused for « moment a 


© gentiemen 


speaking rapidly to several of those around bin: 
| and then, calling a page, he w hispered to him, * G 
with speed to Monsieur Chapelle Marteau, ‘ 
him to Jet me see him at midnight. | should alse 
like to see Monsieur de Magnac, c 1 ihe vresi 


dents of the nobles. You will very tikely find him 
in his cabinet at the Palais de Justice. | would ; 
see them both. Gentlemen, the kine will seon be 
in the hall, where you had better meet bis majesty. 


and you w! 


sieur de Villequier, for 1 have named him myself al- | therefore pardon me.” 


ready.” 
** Indeed!” exclaimed Villequier, with no slight 
surprise in his look. 


Thus saying, the duke left them, a follor 


| one or two attendants, proceeded to artmonts 


But he instantly overcame the | assigned especially to himself. 
first emotion, adding, ‘1 suppose, then, that the | 


young lady is under your protection at the present | from the chateau to various parts of the town, in or 


moment ?”’ 

‘* At which you can neither be displeased nor sur- 
prised, Monsieur de Villequier,”’ replied the duke, 
still bearing a courteous and affable look. * As you 


| 
| 


In the mean while, the rest of the nobles hwy 
der to accompany their wives and daughters to a 
great assembly of the court which was to | eld 
that night in the grand hall of the eastle. In the 


same hall the meetings of the states-¢ 


know you swore upon the mass some weeks ago that | kingdom usually took place, when the three orders 


she was not under your protection, and that you 
knew not where she was, it must be a relief to your 
mind to find that she is well cared for.” 

“Oh, my good Lord of Guise,”’ replied Villequier, 
in the same courteous tone, **no one ever doubts 
that his highness of Guise cares for every one that 
comes within his influence. Have we not an in- 
stance of it here, when, no sooner is one of the good 
duke’s friends, and the allotted husband of his fair 
niece, dead, than another of his friends is raised to 
the same happy prospect. 
the young lady herself is well pleased with this ra- 
pid substitution of lovers ?”’ 

“Delighted, I believe,” replied the duke, with a 
smile full of meaning. ‘Though I have had no 
particular communication with her yet, inasmuch as, 
it having been discovered that she had escaped from 
the hands of some base persons who unjustly de- 


tained her, the worthy and respectable governor of | 


Angoumois took pains to guard the country all round, 
in order to stop her on her journey to Blois. This 
has much delayed her coming, and would most likely 
have delayed it still longer, had she not taken refuge 
with Monsieur ‘and Madame Montmorin, till I sent 
a force sufficient to open the way for her through all 
the La Valettes in France. It is thus only this night, 
nay, this very moment, that I hear of her arrival in 
Blois.” 

‘* Well, my lord,” answered Villequier, with a 
laugh, ‘it is evident that he who attempts to strive 
with the Duke of Guise, either in stratagem or in 
force, must be a bold man, and should be a clever 
one. As I told your highness, Mademoiselle de 
Clairvaut was not in my hands, but how she was 
set free from the hands in which she was placed 
must remain a mystery rather diffieult to solve. A 
servant-girl, it seems, became the immediate instru- 
ment; but the skill with which every trace of her 
path was concealed, and even the manner in which 
her flight itself was effected, bespeaks a better brain 
than that of a peasant of Angoumois. Is it permit- 
ted, my lord, to ask the name of the favoured gentle- 
man you destine for her husband ?”” 

‘¢ His majesty receives his court to-night, I think,” 
replied the duke, “and then, Monsieur de Villequier, 
I shall have much pleasure in presenting that gen- 


But, pray, may | ask if | 


| 


| 


assembled together; but, as it was considered 
bable that they would deliberate separately for 
days to come, the hall had been arranged that nielt, 
as we have said, for the rees ption of wurt: ; 
in it soon appeared almost all the s} itlity 
of France, brought into Blois by the meeting’ of the 
states, 1 ; 

The Duke of Guise, however, had yet arvived 


| when the king appeared, and much was the surprise 


and wonder of ajl that he did not show himsel : 
about ten minutes after, however, thi was his 
per near the great doors of “the duk 

coming! He is in the corridor speaking 


and, after the pause of an imstant, the two > of 
the door were thrown open, and Guise, followed by 
a long and brilliant train, and himself deeorated with 
| the collars and jewels of all the first orders ia | 


} 


rope, entered the great hall and advaneed towards 
the king. With him appeared the lovely form of 


| Marie de Clairvaut, leaning on his \eft arm, 5 


} 


| dressed with aj] that splendour to wh 


| of the day lent itself, appeared upon his right d 


young Count of Logéres, somewha’ thinner and 
somewhat paler than he had been wien } 
presented himself at the court of France, bui 

his head high, and proud with the bes 


| the consciousness of rectitude, and 


| there was a slight but not ungraceful ¢ 


| 


with the excitement of the moment °ne 
The eyes of Marie de Clairvaut were bent dk : 
nbar 


in her manner, from the consciousness that ma 


}events which had befallen her would attr 


| than usual attention to herself. 


Advancing straight towards the ki 
the Duke of Guise took Marie’s hand i 
‘Allow me to present to your maje: vy 
niece and ward, Mademoiselle de Clairvant, a 
mit me also to present to you my fri _— 
laid particular emphasis on the word- 
of Logéres, whom, with your majesty’ 


and this fair Jady’s consent, I destine e her hi 
band. Were it possible to give hi 

sure than herself, | should be bound to 4 ab, it’) 
had not been for him, and for his skill, courage, end 
determination on two occasion read would have 
been now in the dust, and ] not now hare 
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had the hope of serving your majesty well, faithfully, | 
and successfully, as I trust to do.” 

From his first entrance, and while he spoke, a low | 
murmur had run through the whole court, some in- | 
quiring who the gentleman was that accompanied 
him, the few who knew Charles of Montsoreau | 
whispering his name. and all, as it passed round, ex- | 
pressing their surprise at the reappearance of one | 
supposed to be dead. ‘The Duke of Guise in the | 
mean time turned to Villequier, who had at first be- | 
come pale at the sight of Charles of Montsoreau. | 

** Monsieur de Villequier,” said the duke, * you | 
were desirous of knowing the name of the friend for | 
whom I destine my niece. Allow me to present him 
to you in the person of the Count of Logéres, whom 
I trust you will soon congratulate upon their =| 
riage.” And, while he spoke, he ran the finger of | 
his right hand gently down his baldric towards the | 
hilt of his sword, with a gesture significant enough, 
but which could only be seen by Villequier. 

Having said this, the duke and his party retired 
to a space Jeft for them on the king’s right hand, 
and, the various entertainments of the evening com- 
menced, the king, who had been rather amused than 
otherwise at the reappearance of Charles of Montso- | 
reau, gave himself up to one of those bursts of gayety 
which occasionally ran into somewhat frantic ex- 
cesses. 

We cannot pause here to describe the scene. All | 
was splendonr and amusement; and in the light | 
court of France the circumstances in which Marie de | 
Clairvaut was placed were sufficient to draw around | 
her all the gay, and the gallant, and the idle. Un-| 
accustomed to such scenes—less accustomed, indeed, 
than even she was—the eye of Charles of Montso- | 
reau turned towards her from time to time, with per- | 
haps some anxiety, to see how she would bear the 
homage that was paid to her; whether, in short, it 
would be the same Marie de Clairvaut in the midst 
of flattery and adulation, and that bright and glitter- 
ing scene, that it had been with him in the calm 
quiet of country life, in more than one solitary jour- | 
ney, and in many a scene of peril, danger, and dis- 
tress. Whenever he looked that. way, however, he 
saw the same sweet, calm, retiring demeanour; and 
more than once he found her eyes seeking him out 
in some distant part of the hall, and her lips light up 
with a bright s:nile as soon as their glances met. He 
felt, and he felt proudly, that there was none there 
present who could doubt that her guardian’s choice 
was her own also. 

With the irregularity which marked all Henry’s 
conduct at that period, after remaining for half an 
hour with the appearance of the utmost enjoyment, | 
the king suddenly became sombre and gloomy; and, | 
after biting his lip and knitting his brow for a few | 
minutes, turned and quitted the hall. 
mediately the confusion of departure, and Charles of | 
Montsoreau made his way across to where the Duke | 
of Guise was seen standing, towering above all the | 
rest. The young count had remarked that, in the | 
course of the evening, the duke had been speaking | 
long and eagerly with a lady of extraordinary beauty | 
who stood at some distance from the royal party ; | 
and he had heard her named as the Marchioness of | 
Noirmoutier with a light jest from more than one | 
tongue at her intimacy with the duke. When he} 
now reached the side of that prince, she had passed 
on, and was bending over Mademoiselle de Clair- | 
vaut, and speaking to her with a look of tenderness | 
and admiration. 

*¢ Come on, count, come on,’ 
low but somewhat sharp tone, as soon as his young 
friend joined him. And they advanced to the side 
ef the two ladies at the moment that Madame de 
Noirmoutier was urging Marie to spend a few days 
with her at her beautiful chateau some way down the 
Loire. The duke, however, did not suffer his ward 
to reply. 

“| fear, dear madam,” he said, in a decided and | 
somewhat stern tone, * that it cannot be.” 

The colour rushed violently up into the cheeks of | 
Madame de Noirmoutier, and the tears seemed 
ready to spring into her eyes. But the duke added, 
“ Logeéres, escort Marie back to my apartments. If 
you will permit me, madam, I will be your attendant 





’ said the duke, in a! 


| cannot have the extreme pleasure and honour you in- 


| the king, ** whether there shall be war or not, even 


All was im-| jumped higher than the King of Spain liked.” 


| without a crown in my pocket, to give a jewel 


to your carriage, and explain why my young ward 


tended for her-” 

“It needs no explanation, your highness,” replied 
the marchioness, raising her head proudly. “TI in- 
tended to have stayed some days longer in this neigh- 
bourhood; but, as she cannot come to me, I will re- 
turn at once to Paris.” 

The duke looked mortified, but still offered her 
his hand; and, when he rejoined his own party in 
the apartments assigned to him, he was somewhat 
gloomy and abstracted. 


— a 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“ His highness, sire,’’ said one of the attendants 
to Henry IIL. on the following day, “his highness 
of Guise is not to be found this morning. His ser- 
vants say that he has gone forth on horseback, fol- 
lowed only by two grooms; but whither he has 
turned his steps no one seems rightly to know.” 

** Seek him with Madame de Noirmoutier,” said 
Villequier, who stood beside the king. 

But Henry, however, who was in no mood for jest- 
ing at that moment, replied sharply, ‘« He is playing 
with me! He is playing with me! He mocks me! 
He will repent it some day! And I think you mock 
me, too Villequier, to talk of Madame de Noirmoutier 
at this moment. Have you not heard this business 
of Savoy? He knew it last night, and said nothing 
of it; and I'll tell you what more he has done, Vil- 
lequier, which you may like as little as I like the 
other. He has fixed the day for the marriage of his 
niece with that bold young Logéres. But this busi- 
ness of Savoy is terrible, and these mutinous states 
will be the ruin of the realm.” 

“ Sire,” replied Villequier, “ your majesty must 
remember that I am somewhat in darkness, in twilight 
at least. I have heard a rumour that the Savoyard 
is in arms in France. But what of the states ?” 

“« Why, they age even now discussing,” exclaimed 


to defend our invaded territory. There are the clergy 
now arguing it at the jacobins, the nobles in the 
Palais de Justice, and the third estate in the Hotel 
de Ville; all, all showing a disposition to hesitate 
at such a moment; and Cuise, the generalissimo of 
my armies and grand master of my household, ab- 
sent, Heaven knows where !”’ 

«* The devil knows best, most likely,”’ replied Vil- 
lequier, with a calm smile. “ But perhaps the se- 
cret may be, that the Duke of Savoy is son-in-law of 
the King of Spain. Now the King of Spain has 
been a good friend to the Duke of Guise, and the 
good pope used always to say that a Guise never 


*« By my faith!’ replied the king, “I sometimes 
think that this same gloomy Philip is more sovereign 
in France than the king thereof. But here come 
tidings from the Tiers Etats. Come, Monsieur 
Artau, how have gone the deliberations of the 
states? What say our good commons to war with 
Savoy ?” 

«They go against it altogether, sire,” replied the 
officer who now entered. ‘ Chapelle Marteau spoke 
against it vehemently; declared that it was but a 
plundering excursion of some light troops, who had 
carried off a few thousand crowns, while it would 
cost many millions to carry on a war with Savoy: 
and then up got another, and talked of imposts, and 
taxes, and the poverty of the state, and said that 
millions and hundreds of millions had been lost in 
peculation and extravagance. If your majesty in- 
deed, he said, would bear two thirds of the expense 
out of your domain, and would cut down your tall 
trees or mortgage a part of the royal forests, the 
commons would see what could be done.” 

“By Heaven!” exclaimed Henry, stamping his 
foot, **when they keep me here, a throned beggar, 


to a mistress or a friend, they expect me to 
carry on the defence of the country at my own ex- 
pense! On my soul! I have a great mind to cast 








away the sceptre, to °° down into the ranks of a 
private gentleman, and name my rule-loving mother 


to govern in my stead: or, faith, I care not if i* 
were Guise himself. He would teach these surly 
citizens what it is to have an iron rod over their 
heads. By the Lord! he would not spare the backs 
of the porkers. Hie thee, good Artau, to the clergy 
at the jacobins; see what they say to the matter. 
And what say you, Villequier, to my scheme of ab- 
dicating !’’ 

“ Why, sire,” replied Villequier, calmly, “I 
think it is an excellent good one. But I hope, in 
the first place, that you will give a few thoughts to 
what I told you concerning the young Marquis de 
Montsoreau and the hundred thousand crowns he 
promised on the day of his marriage with Mademoi- 
selle de Clairvaut. You know your majesty has 
claimed the lion’s share; and seventy-five thousand 
crowns at the present moment, or any time between 
this and Christinas, might serve to wien you ma- 
jesty a new lace to your doublet, ora new doublet to 
your lace, for to my mind both are plaguy rusty. 
Now, though the reappearance of this young Count 
of Logéres will cut down the amount of his brother’s 
estates most terribly, yet that affects me more than 
you, sire; and, by having made inquiries, I find, to 
a certainty, that he is quite capable of paying the 
money the moment the marriage is concluded.’ 

* Seventy-five thousand crowns!” repeated the 
king, thoughtfully. ‘* Seventy-five thousand crowns! 
Why, my friend, I think that neither you nor I have 
heard of such a thing since we had beards. But 
how does all this square with my giving the crown 
to Guise, which you approved so highly ?” 

“Oh, extremely well, sire,’’ replied Villequier. 
“The crown I would have you give him is neither 
the crown of France nor of Poland: I would give 
him an immortal crown, sire. You will fit him bet- 
ter, depend upon it, that way than with a terrestrial 
one. His aspiring spirit seeks the skies, and, could 
I deal with him, should very soon find them. How- 
ever, you will remember that your royal word, as 
well as mine, is pledged to the young Marquis de 
Montsoreau.”’ 

A dark smile came over the king’s face. ** We 
will see, Villequier; we will see,” hesaid. My 
word must be kept, and shall not be broken. The 
morning of Christmas-day the duke has fixed for the 
marriage. Who knows what may happen between 
this and then, Villequier? She is then absolutely 
your ward, failing the Duke of Guise; and we will 
have no hesitation or delay when we have the power 
to compel obedience. But we must be very cautious, 
Villequier; we must be very cautious. We must 
neither seem pleased with this business of the mar- 
riage, for then he would suspect us of some conceal- 
ed design; nor must we oppose him strongly, for 
that would put him on his guard; and I fear me that 
all the crowns in France could not do me so much 
good as the Duke of Guise could do me harm if he 
were offended.” 

“ Without heing slain,” replied Villequier, in a 
low tone. ‘Oh no, my lord, 1 know well a wound- 
ed boar is always the most dangerous.” 

The king smiled again in the same dark and sinis- 
ter manner, but he made no reply to Villequier’s in- 
sinuation, perhaps still doubtful of his own purposes, 
perhaps prevented from speaking openly by the re- 
turn of Monsieur D’ Artau.” 

** What! so soon come back ?’’ exclaimed Henry. 
“You cannot judge of the tone of the assembly, 
D’Artau. You should have heard more of their de- 
liberations.” 

“There was no more to hear, sire,”’ repliedd)’ Ar- 
tau. “The clergy were all agreed; every body had 
become wonderfully pacific in a moment. There 
had not been oxe voice raised for war, and fifty or 
sixty were raised against it; so their deliberations, 
as I have said, were almost concluded at the time I 
entered. They went to no vote, indeed, upon the 
subject, but agreed to pass cn to another question.” 

“The villains! the crows!” exclaimed the king. 
«What did they give us as reasons, did you hear?’ 

“ Why, they said, sire,”’ replied the officer, “that 
they had taxed themselves, time after time, for the 
purpose of carrying on the war with the Huguenots; 
that they had now again taxed themselves to the 
utmost of their means, and would not consent that 
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any part of the sum thus raised should be diverted 
to make war upon their fellow-catholics, while no- 
thing has yet been done against the enemies of their 
faith.” 

“The specious hypocrites!’ exclaimed Henry. 
“ But what said they all to the absence of the Duke 
of Guise ?”’ 

“It was said, sire, as I heard, by several people, 
that he had evidently absented himself from policy, 
not wishing to oppose your majesty, and yet unwill- 
ing to go to war with Savoy. Some said, indeed, 
sire,” he continued, ‘that Chapelle Marteau had 
acknowledged that this was the case. But that 
could not be so, either, for the duke sentgfor the 

resident of the Tiers Etats last night without be- 
ing able to find him. That 1 know from the ser- 
vants, so that what Chapelle said must have been 
out of his own head; while, on the contrary, I hear 
that Monsieur Magnac and the Count de Brissac, 
who were with the duke for more than an hour last 
night, spoke vehemently against the Duke of Savoy 
among the nobles at the Palais de Justice. Thus 
the nobles were as unanimous for the war as the 
other two states were against it.” 

“That should be the footfall of a Guise in the 
ante-chamber,” said the king. ‘ Who is without 
there ?” 

“ The Duke of Guise, your majesty,” said a page, 
entering almost as the king spoke, “craves audience 
for a moment.” 

“ Admit him,” said the king; “admit him;’’ and 
the next instant the Duke of Guise entered hastily, 
in a riding dress. 

* Your majesty’s gracious pardon,” he said, “ for 
presenting myself before you thus: but I heard tid- 
ings as I came along which I believed might give 
you great and exceeding pain.” 

+“ Well may it give me pain, cousin of Guise,” 
replied the king. ‘ Well may it give me pain, to 
find that my subjects are so insensible to their own 
honour or to mine, as to suffer a foreign enemy to 
encamp upon our native soil, without doing what 
best we may to drive him forth.” 

“It may, indeed, sire,” replied the Duke of Guise. 
* But the matter has not been properly explained ; 
and neither the Tiers Etats nor the clergy have seen 
it in its true light.” 

«‘ But where was the Duke of Guise to explain 
it?’”? demanded Henry. ‘* Where was the generalis- 
simo of my armies, the lieutenant-general of my 
kingdom, the grand master of my household, the 
man whose voice is only second to my own in 
France; ay, and, by heavens! whose voice is some- 
times first likewise! Where was he, I say; and 
how came he not to be present ?” 

“From the simplest of all possible causes, sire,” 
replied the duke. “The business regularly appoint- 
ed for this morning’s discussion by the states was 
a mere trifling matter of some petty impost. 1 had 
not told your majesty last night of this affair of Sa- 
voy, because I thought it would spoil the pleasure 
of your evening, and perhaps disturb your rest. I 
myself, however, neglected nothing. I instantly 
despatched orders, in your majesty’s name, to my 
brother of Mayenne, to advance towards Piedmont 
with troops from Lyons. Before I rested, I sent for 
the presidents of the nobles and of the Tiers Etats. 
The latter, however, was not to be found; but I told 
Brissac and Magnac what had occurred, and begged 
them to prepare all minds for vigorous measures 
against Savoy, without disclosing the actual fact of 
aggression, the fact having only reached me by the 
excessive speed of my brother’s courier. I felt per- 
fectly certain that the news could not be known till 
to-night or to-morrow morning; and how it happen- 
ed that your majesty was informed of it so early as 
to send down a message thereon to each of the three 
estates, J really do not know.” 

“‘ Very simply, my good cousin of Guise,” replied 
the king, whose face had now relaxed from the harsh 
and acrid aspect it had borne throughout the morn- 
ing; “it was Miron told me.” 

“I had forgotten, I had forgotten,” replied the 
duke. “He was in the room when the packet ar- 
tived, and I must have given vent to my thoughts 
aloud.” 
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HENRY OF GUISE. 


“Well, under such circumstances,” replied the | friend, wherever he may be, 
king, “I suppose I must pardon, cousin of Guise, 
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else, as Monsieur de Villequier insinuates, when the 
king much wanted your presence.” 

** Monsieur de Villequier fs, as usual, wrong,” 
replied the Duke of Guise, frowning upon him. 
‘* Where he seeks or finds such abundance of evil 
motives to attribute to other men, I de not know. 
May it not be in his own bosom? I went, for your | 
majesty’s service, to inspect a body of three thou- | 
sand men, about to march early this morning from 
Lancome to join the army cf the Duke de Nevers, 
and it was only as I returned that I heard of this un- 
fortunate business.” 

“Perhaps his highness thinks,” said Villequier, | 
not unwilling to increase any feeling of ill-will be- | 
tween the king and the duke, * perhaps his highness 
thinks that your majesty would have done more 
wisely to have waited till his return, and not to | 
have communicated the news from Savoy at all to 
the states till you had consulted him upon it.” 

Villequier had almost said, “till you had asked 
his permission ;’’ but he feared that a part of the 
king’s anger might fall back upon himself. The 
Duke of Guise, however, saw through all his pur- | 
poses in a moment, and replied, * Far from it, Mon- 
sieur de Villequier! I think, on the contrary, that 
I should have done more wisely, if, instead of in- 
specting the troops at all—although Nevers, who is 
my enemy, might have reproached me for neglect— | 
I had waited till the king had risen, to convey the 
expression of his will in person to the states-general. 
Sire, I humbly crave your majesty’s pardon for this 
one instance of neglect; and, to prove how sorry I 
am that it has occurred, I will undertake to show the | 
clergy and commons such good motives for changing 
their decision, that your majesty’s name and honour 
shall not suffer by the invasion of your territories 
unresisted.” 

“ They will refuse you, Guise, they will refuse 

” replied the king. ‘I know them well. You 
think to rule them, Guise; but the first time you 
speak of meney to commons or clergy, you will find 
that cabalistic word, money, acts on them as the 
sign of the cross upon the fiends we read of, and 
makes the seeming angels resume their shapes of 
devils in a moment.” 

«¢ Well, sire, well,” exclaimed the Duke of Guise, 
tossing his lofty head with a proud smile, “if they | 
refuse us, we will shame them. You and I together 
will put our lances in the rest, as in days of old: we 
will call the nobility of France about us; and I will 
promise, at my own expense, without craving these 
penurious commons fora sol, with my own men, and 
your majesty’s good help, in three weeks’ time to | 
drive the Savoyard back to his mountain den. But 
no, sire, no! They will not refuse me; and I pledge 
myself, before this hour to-morrow, to bring you such Guise? What is it? Uncertainty driv 
tidings from both clergy and commons as you could ‘Health to your majesty,’’ rep 
wish to hear.” | ‘** These gentlemen who follow me, | 

«If you do, cousin,” cried the king, eagerly, “if | sac and Magnac, the presidents of tl 
you do, you are.my best of friends and counsellors | Archbishop of Lyons representing 1 
for ever.” my good friend, Chapelle Marteau, pr 

‘‘ Fear not, sire, fear not,’’ replied the Duke of | third estate, humbly approach your m 
Guise. ‘I will be bold to undertake it. But I must | petition, that, as the Duke of Savoy 
see the presidents and some of the deputies speedily, | a wanton infringement upon the territ 
to know what are the vain and idle notions on which | you would be graciously pleased to ) 
they have hesitated in regard to a step imperatively | claration of war against that prince, i: 
necessary. I will, therefore, humbly take my leave, | 
| 
| 
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But, above all, do not let him forge 


I have a scheme for the purpose whic 
itself in time. 


as ductile as warm wax, that it may 
the mould of circumstances. 


But now to this other terrible business 


with some alarm; for, since his arri 
Henry had shown so much more activ 
caticn to serious matters, that even his 
forgotten his character. ‘ Pray, what 
ness does your majesty speak of ?” 


down the Loire, the boat with the par 
keys; and my great beautiful black 


he is a beauty; and in his woollen nic! 
gown is not at all unlike my mother. 
have you not heard him coughing in 
yond? I must go and give him son 
| quinces,”” 

During a considerable portion of t 
devoted himself to his ape; but towar 
anxiety in regard to the states and to 
of the Duke of Savoy seized upon him 
was terribly increased by the arrival 
rier, bearing more ample particulars tl 


means would be taken to curb the en 
and by-word of Europe, unable to repel 
The sneers of many of his favourites 


at the Duke of Guise,too; their iro: 


| State, tended to irritate the king stil 
drive him almost to madness, 


the succeeding day, when suddenly, 
bustle of many feet without, he himee! 


with his usual train and several othe 
There was in the noble countenar 

the glad consciousness; of success; bt 

for confirmation, exclaimed, ** What | 


the best of their ability.” 

The king’s joy knew no bounds, 
his arms around the Duke of Guise, 
on both cheeks. Recovering himsel 
few minutes, he received the deputie: 
with some degree of dignity. His joy, 
still exuberant; and, in dismissing t 
he said that the declaration should 
issued, and that he would trust to his b« 
wisest counsellor, pointing to the D 
repel speedily, with that unconquere\\« 
had won so many victories, this 
upon the territory of France. 


beseeching you to think well of me during my ab- | 
sence, even though my good Lord of Villequier be 
at your majesty’s right elbow.” 

Thus saying, the duke retired, and the king, turn- 
ing to Villequier, asked him, with some anxiety, 
“Think you, Villequier, that he will succeed ?” 

“TI know not sire,” replied Villequier; “but I 
should judge not. They have too far committed | 
themselves to retract, let the question be what it 
would, but are not at all likely to retract where 
morey is concerned.” 

“Well, well,’ said the king, “I will hope the 
best. And now, Villequier, we must think of what 
can be done, in order not to lose the seventy-five 
thousand crowns. Mort Dieu! Whatasum! In 
the very first place, we must call hither your young 
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attachment should be unalterable and inviolate; and 
that, whatever might be said or urged against the 
duke, he would never believe it. 

‘Cousin of Guise,” he exclaimed, “there are 
people who would fain persuade me that you aim at 
my crown, and perhaps there are others who may 
try to persuade you that I aim at your liberty or life. 
I know there are.”’ 

‘Sire, we neither of us believe them,’’ replied 
the duke. 

‘* Let us never believe them,’’ answered the king, 
‘‘Jet us never believe them. Let us swear, Guise, 
let us swear to hold good faith, and undoubting sin- 
cerity, and true friendship to each other for ever! 
Let us swear it upon the altar even now! Let us 
swear it by the holy communion, by which we dare 
not swear falsely, and then the insinuations of our 
enemies will be as empty air.” 

‘* Most willingly, sire,” replied the duke; ‘*1 am 
ready this moment. It is near the hour of mass, and 
having nothing in my heart but good towards your 
majesty, I am ready this very moment.” 

“Come, then, come to the chapel,” cried the 
king. And, taking the Duke of Guise by the hand, 
he led the way, followed by only the two attendants 
who were in the anteroom. In ten minutes more the 
king and the duke might be seen kneeling before the 
same altar, calling down the wrath of God upon their 
heads if they ever did one act of enmity towards 
each other, drinking of the same consecrated cup, 
and dividing the host between them.* 


sae Near 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


It was a bright, clear frost; all the ancient houses 
and streets of that most curious and interesting old 
town called Blois were seen clear and defined, with- 
out the slightest thin particle of smoke or haze; and 
from the high windows of the chamber of Catharine 
de Medicis, the servant who sat and gazed out might 
see the slightest object that passed along the road 
below. 

As she thus sat and gazed, her eyes fell upon a 
glittering troop of cavaliers, who issued forth from 
the castle gates and took their way through the 
town; and she could see the princely form of the 
Duke of Guise, and the strong frame of Brissac, and 
the graceful person of Charles of Montsoreau, riding 
nearly abreast at the head of the troop. 

“The duke has gone forth, may it please your 
majesty,”’ said the woman, turning to the bed on 
which lay Catharine de Medicis, sick in body and 
uneasy in mind. ‘The duke has gone forth, and a 
large train with him.” 

‘Then the king will soon be here,” replied the 
queen-mother. ‘Go into the farther chamber, good 
Bridget, and wait there till he leaves me. If Ma- 
dame de Noirmoutier arrives from Paris before he is 
gone, bid her wait too. I will see her after, and be 
glad to see her.”” 

The attendant had scarcely retired, when Henry 
III. himself entered with a slow step, a dull, frown- 


ing brow, and lips turned down, giving his counte- | 


nance a diabolical expression of sneering malice, 
which contrasted strongly with the white and red 
paint which he had used, and the gay foppery of 
his apparel. 

“You sent for us, good mother,’ he said. ‘* How 
goes it with you? Has the fever left you, or do you 
still suffer ?”’ 

“* My sufferings are of no moment,”’ replied Ca- 
tharine de Medicis. ‘They will soon pass, Henry, 
and | shall be well again. But the illnesses of states 


pass not so soon, my son; and upon your acts, at 


the present moment, depends the welfare of France 
for centuries.” 

‘‘T know it, madam,” replied Henry, sullenly. 
* But may I ask upon what particular occasion your 
majesty has thus resumed the maternal rod ?”’ 

** The oceasion is this, my son,” replied the queen: 
“T find that you are opposing Guise when you have 
no power to oppose him; and you are opposing him 
in things where your opposition will not increase 


* This awful fact is but too certain. 


.!and exhorting him to persevere, as if he,and none 
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| your power, but will increase his. Were you to op- 
| pose him firmly but steadfastly on points where rea- 
ison, and right, and the welfare of the state were 
‘upon your side, however blind they might be fora 
tim, the people would come over to your side in the 
/end. But if you oppose him in things where your 
| pride, or your vanity, or your selfishness is concern- 
| ed, depend upon it his party will every day increase ; 
| for Guise, having identified himself with the people 
|and the catholic church, his foibles will be treated 
| far more leniently by both echureh and people than 
| yours.” 

" «Guise! Guise! Guise!” cried the king, in a 
| bitter tone. “For ever Guise! I am sick to death 
|of the very name. What would you have, madam? 
| Have I uot yielded almost every thing to him? 
Have not all his demands been granted, till they be- 
|come so numerous that I have not wherewithal to 
| stop their mouths? Did I not sign the decree of 
July? Did I not declare old scarlet Bourbon next 
|heir to the crown? Did I not satisfy the cravings 
|of Nemours and of Mayenne? Did I not banish 
Epernon; give the duke all sorts of posts; yield him 
Did I not render him king of 
What is it that I have refused 


| hp 
| up towns and cities ? 


| one half of France? 
| him?” 

“In many points you mistake, my son,” replied 
| the queen. ‘You have yielded more than one of 
| these things, not to him, but to the league. You 
| refused to him, too, the sword of constable; and in 
| that, perhaps, you were right. At all events, he 
| himself seemed to think that you were so, for he 
| has not pressed the demand ; but after promising to 
| the league, as one of their towns of surety, the city 
|of Orleans, which both you and I know was pro- 
/mised, you would now persuade Guise and the 
| league that it was inserted in the edict by mistake, 
}and that the town promised was Dourlans, a heap 


’ 


| of hovels on a little hill, as if you thought that, by | 


|such a trumpery evasion, you could deceive the 
| keen wit of a Lorraine. Guise, of course, -set his 
foot upon the small deception, But what are you 
|doing now? Quarrelling with him because he de- 
_mands that which has been recognised as a right of 
| every generalissimo in the kingdom: namely. the 


| right of having his own prevét and guards. Such 
| has ever been the case, as you well know. The 


| matter is a trifle, except to your own jealous disposi- 
| tion; and, even were he not right, it would still be 
| but a trifle. But, when he is right and you are 
| wrong, the refusal is an insult, and the matter be- 
comes of importance.” 


other were King of Franee? And now he must have 
| guards, must he! now he must have guards! When 
will the crown be wanted? His leading staff is al- 
ready the sceptre, for it sways all things ; his chair 
is already the throne, for from it emanates every 
movement of the states-general of France. Yes, 
madam, yes! the throne and sceptre he has gained ; 
and I see the leaves of his ducal coronet gradually 
changing themselves into fleurs-de-lis, and the band- 
lets of the close crown ready to meet above his head.” 
«But to the guards which he demands,” said 
| Catharine de Medicis, * he has a right, as lieute- 
| 
| 





nant-general of the kingdom; and why should you 
oppose him on a point where he is right ?”’ 

“ Ay, the guards! the guards!’’ cried Henry. 
‘Let him have them, madam; let him have them. 
But, nevertheless, in a few days all this will be 
over.” And, so saying, without waiting for farther 
reply, the king turned and quitted his mother’s cham- 
ber. 

Following a private staircase, which had been so 
constructed as only to afford means of communica- 
tion between the various apartments of the royal 
family, the king descended to a large chamber or 
sort of hall, with a deep window looking out towards 
the Loire. He found already in that chamber several 
of his most intimate and -confidential friends and 
favourites, who, notwithstanding the high degree of 
confidence which the king placed in them, viewed 
the gloomy sullenness of his countenance with some 
sort of apprehension. In truth, when the fit was 
upon him, it could never be told where the blow 
would fall, and he often thus deprived himself of 
| counsel and assistance in his moments of greatest 
need, 

There were some, however, then present, whose 
purpose it was to exasperate the irritation which he 
suffered, even at the risk of injuring, in some degree, 
themselves; and the Maréchal d’Aumont, who had 
| been waiting there for his return, advanced, and, 
though the king addressed not one word to him, but 
walked on sullenly til] he had almost touched him, 
he began the conversation first, speaking in a low 
tone. At length the king stopped abruptly, and 
gazing in his face, exclaimed, ‘* What, without my 
veto? without my consent and approbation ? Do the 
states propose that their determinations be law with- 
out the king ?”’ 

** They do, sire,”’ replied the Maréchal d’Aumont; 
“and I doubt not they would consider that the ap- 
probation of the Duke of Guise would be quite suf- 














ficient. They have already made him feel that such 


**Madam,” said the king, bitterly, “in spite of | is the case, sire; for one of his creatures offered me 
all you say, Guise shall not absolutely be King of | not long ago, if I would attach myself to him, to 


France. 


Has he not here, within these three days, | make me governor of Normandy, declaring that the 


refused me an impost necessary to maintain my dig- | states, at a word from the duke, would make your 


nity as a king, and to provide for the safety of the 
state? Does he not try to keep me a beggar, that I 
may have no means of asserting my own rights and 
dignity ?”’ 

| No,’ replied the queen; “no, Henry! He did 
not refuse you the impost; it was the states. If I 
heard rightly, he spoke in favour of it.”” 

** Ay, spoke!” cried the king. ‘ But how did he 
speak ! Lukewarmly, unwillingly. The states soon 
saw which way his wishes turned. Had he not 
heen playing the hypocrite, he would have com- 
imanded it ina moment. Did he not show how he 
could command in that business of Savoy? Four- 
and-twenty hours were sufficient for him to make 
every man in clergy and in commons eat their 
words. This is something very like sovereign 
power, madam. It is power such as I never pos- 
sessed myself.” 
| ‘Ay, and then you were grateful to him for its 
exercise,” replied Catharine, “and swore eternal 
friendship to him on the altar !”’ 

‘** Certainly; but hisambitious views have become 
far more outrageous since then,” replied the king, 
| angrily. ‘Has he not exacted that Henry of Na- 
varre shall be excluded by name from the succession ? 
Has he not forced the Count de Soissons to receive 
absolution from the pope? Has he not blazed abroad, 
throughout all the world, the letters of the pope him- 
self, thanking him for his efforts to put down heresy, 


majesty take it from the Duke of Montpensier, to 
whom you had given it.” 

The king paused for a moment, with his hands 
clasped, and his eyes gazing on the ground. At 
length he raised them suddenly, saying, ‘+ Hark ye, 
D’ Aumont!” and then spoke a few words in a whis- 
per as the marshal bent down his ear. 

D’Aumont turned somewhat pale as he listened ; 
his brows knit, and a certain degree of wildness 
came into his eyes; but he answered, the moment 
the king had done, “I have not rightly understood 
your majesty. But it seems to me that the only 
way a sovereign can deal with rebellious subjects 
and traitors, is to cause them to be arrested, and de- 
liver them over to their natural judges, to be tried 
according to law.” 


Henry waved his hand with a look of contemptu- 
ous disappointment, and then added, looking fixedly 
in D’Aumont’s face, ** You will be silent!’ 

‘On my honour, sire,” replied D’Aumont; and 
bowing low, but with a face still pale, he quitted 
the chamber. 

Without noticing the other gentlemen who were 
standing at the farther corner of the room, Henry 
called to a page, and descended by a staircase into 
the gardens. He looked up for a moment at the 
bright and cheerful sunshine, and then upon the 
clear wintry scene around; but the sight seemed 











only to plunge him in deeper gloom than ever; and, 
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turning to the boy, he said, ** Run back to the hall, 
and bid Monsieur Crillon come here alone.” 

He then stood with his arms crossed upon his 
chest, gazing upon the ground beneath his feet; and, 
when Crillon approached, he took him by the arm, 
and walked slowly on with him to the other side of 
the gardens. He was silent for some moments; but 
then, turning to Crillon, he said, ** You are colonel 
of my French guards, Crillon, and there is a service 
which I want you and them to perform.” 

‘Speak, sire,’’ replied Crillon, with his bluff 
manner. “If there be any thing that a soldier and 
a man of honour can do for you, lam ready to do it.” 

* Are not kings the highest magistrates in their 
realm, Crillon ?”’ said the king, gazing in his face ; 
“and have they not a right to judge their own sub- 
jects, and pass sentence upon them ?” 

“ | wish to Heaven I were a lawyer, sire,”’ replied 
the old soldier, “and then I would give your majesty 
an answer. But, on my honour, at present, | have 
not considered the subject.’’ 

‘* Well, then, Crillon,’’ continued the king, ‘ to 
put it in another shape: I have a subject who is 
more king than myself; who stands between me and 
the sun; who grasps at all the power in the realm ; 
and who, day by day, is increasing in ambition and 
insolence.”’ 

“ Your majesty means the Duke of Guise,”’ said 
Crillon; ‘1 know him in a minute by the descrip- 
tion.” 

“You are right,” said Henry. “ But this must 
not continue long, Crillon. Methinks a small body 
of my guards, with a brave and determined coim- 
mander, might rid me of this enemy, of this viper. 
The most learned lawyers of my realin have assured 
me that law, and justice, and right, authorise me to 
cause this deed to be done. Will you undertake it, 
Crillon ?” 

“Sire,” replied Crillon, “I beg your majesty’s 
pardon for reminding you that there is a public exe- 
cutioner appointed by law, and | must not interfere 
with any other man’s office. As to my becoming 
an assassin, that your majesty does not conceive 
possible for a moment ” 

Henry looked bitterly down upon the ground, and 
then said, in a tone between wrath and anguish, 
“« My friends desert me !”” 

‘* No, sire, they don’t,” replied Crillon. ‘* There 
is a way of settling the matter which your majesty 
has forgotten, but which suits my feelings and habits 
better than any other way. I will now humbly take 
leave of your majesty, and, going up to the cabinet 
of his highness of Guise, 1 will insult him before 
his people, tel! him that he has wronged his king 
and his country, and bid him accompany me to the 
field with equal arms. The duke, bad as he is, is 
not a man to refuse such an invitation; and I think 
I can assure your majesty that you shall not be trou- 
bled with the Duke of Guise for a long time to 
come.” 

The king smiled. ‘ Alas! Crillon,” he said, “ you 
deceive yourself. You forget what you undertake. 
Remember, you purpose to strive with, hand to hand, 
the most powerful man in Europe ; the most dexter- 
ous and skilful in the use of every weapon upon the 
face of the earth ; the most fearless, the most active, 
the most prompt; whose hand never trembles, whose 
eye never winks, whose foot never slips. He would 
slay thee, Crillon; he would slay thee in a moment.” 

*“T know it, sire,” replied Crillon, calmly, ‘ but 
not before I have slain him. If J choose to make 
my body a sheath for his sword, I will make his 
body a sheath for mine, while my hand holds tight 
against my breast the hilt of his weapon, to keep in 
my own spirit till I see his fled. This can be done, 
sire, and it shall be done within these two hours. I 
give your majesty good-day, for there is no time to 
spare.” 

“Stay, Crillon, stay!’’ said the king; “I com- 
mand you not to think of it. If you attempt it you 
will ruin all my plans. I thank you for your wil- 
lingness. I owe you no ill-will for your refusal. 
You will find the page at the door: tell him to send 
Monsieur de Laugnac to me; Montpizat Laugnac, 
you know.” 

“Oh, I know him, sire,” replied Crillon. “He 


is a man of small scruples. I will tell the page as | proaching festival. I 





HENRY OF GUISE. 


your majesty bids me.’’ And he retired from the 
presence of the king with a quick step. 

The manner in which the king dealt with Laugnae 
formed a strange contrast with his manner towards 
Crillon. 
first gentleman of his chamber, and captain of the 
famous band of Quarante-cing, joined him in the 
garden, the king seized him by the hand, saying, 
** Laugnac, the Duke of Guise must die!” 

* Certainly, sire,” replied Laugnae, as if it were 
a thing perfectly natural. ‘I have thought so some 
time.” 
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your majesty to grant me permission to absent my- 


| self for a few days on the same joyful oceasion. All 


business for the time ceasing, my presence will not 


| be necessary.” 


The moment that the former, who was ! 


, 


‘* Assuredly, assuredly !’’ replied Henry, turning 
pale at the very idea of the duke’s escaping from 
his hands. ‘ But do you go soon, fair cousin? I 
thought that you proposed the marriage of your fair 
ward for to-morrow ; indeed, I heard that every thing 


| was prepared, and I myself intended to be one of the 


** Will you undertake it, Laugnac ?”’ demanded 


the king. ‘ You and your Quarante-cing ?”’ 

“1 must have more help than that, sire,”’ said 
Laugnac, * if it is to be done out in the streets, in 
the open day, which I suppose must be the case, as 
he is seldom out at night.”’ 

*“ Oh no, no, no!.that will never do!” exclaimed 
the king. ‘* We must have no rashness, Laugnac. 
He never rides but with atrain, which would set you 


9 


; 


at defiance; and, besides, the town is filled with | 


Guisards. You would have men enough upon you 
to slay you all in five minutes. We must put him 
off his guard ; we must lull him into tranquillity, 


and then draw him to some private place, where you | 
and your good fellows, posted behind the arras, ean | 


strike him to the heart before he is aware.” 

“It is an excellent good plan, sire,’’ exclaimed 
Laugnac, enthusiastically. “I will speak with my 
good friend Larchant, who is a bold man and strong, 
a mortal enemy of the Guise, and a most devoted 
servant to your. majesty. We will soon arrange a 
plan together which cannot fail.” 

“Swear him to secrecy,” cried the king; and 
remember, to-morrow must not pass without its 
being done, 
ought to be returned by this time, for we have much 
to do together to-morrow, consult with him, for, in a 
matter of poisoning or of the knife, you know, Laug- 
nac, he has not his equal in France.” 


The king smiled, and Laugnac smiled too, at the | 
imputation which they cast on another of the dark | 
deeds exactly similar to those they were both plot- | 
| lost. 


ting themselves. 

*¢ Do you not think, your majesty,”’ said the latter, 
“that it could be done just about the time of the 
duke’s coming to the council to-morrow ?”’ 

‘“« Excellent, good,” said the king, “for that will 
cut him off just ere this marriage that is talked of. 
But go quick, Laugnaec, and make all the arrange- 


guests.” 

*“ We have not forgotten your majesty’s gracious 
promise,” replied the duke. ‘* Every thing is pre- 
pared, and half an hour before high mass we shall 
all be waiting for your majesty in the revestry of the 


| chapel. Never yet have I seen two young beings so 


If you can find Villequier too, who | 


ments, and let me know the plan to-night; for look | 


where the very man comes :”’ and he pointed down 
the alley that led to the chateau, where the Duke of 
Guise was seen approaching alone. 

‘“* He is alone,” said Laugnac. 
done now ? 
your majesty would detain him here till I seek aid.” 

‘On no account,” said the king, grasping his 
wrist tight. ‘Onno account, Laugnac. You for- 
get all the windows of the chateau see us. The 
rest of his creatures would escape, and I must have 
not a few of them in prison. No! we will be ten- 
der with him. 
Guise, our well-beloved counsellor and friend. Greet 
him gracefully as you pass by him, and tell the page 
to seek, high and low, for Villequier, and bring him 
to me.”’ 


* Could it not be 


He shall be our sweet cousin of 


I and another could make sure of it if | 


happy in their mutual love; and as we have broken 
through some cold forms, in consideration of the 
many services which the lover has rendered to his 
future bride, they are always together, and clinging 
to each other as if they fancied that something would 
yet separate them.”’ 

Henry smiled, but there was a certain mixture in 
it which rendered it difficult to say whether the ex- 
pression was gracious or ironical. ‘+ Well, then, 
good cousin,” he said, ‘as you have mighty busi- 
ness toward, we had better hold our council as early 
as possible to-morrow, and not wait till the usual 
hour. Let it be as near day-break as possible. The 
god of day does not open his eyes too soon at this 
season of the year. And vet I fear that the business 
of various kinds that we have before us will occupy 
more time than one council can afford. Thus we 
may be obliged to detain you at Blois, fair cousin, 
longer than you expect, I fear.” 

“I did not intend to go, sire,” replied the duke, 
“till somewhere about twelve on Christmas-day, 
which would give me the opportunity of being pre- 
sent at two councils; and I shall be also absent so 
short a space of time—certainly not longer than 
three whole days—that the interruption will not be 
oreat.”’ 

** Well, be it so, be it so,” replied the king. “ We 
know that your activity makes rapidly up for time 
As to the marriage, I will sign the contract in 
the revestry, where I meet you; and I think that, 
notwithstanding the poverty of my treasury, I have 
a jewel yet of some price to give the bride.” 

‘I beseech your majesty, think not of it,” replied 
the Duke of Guise. ‘* She and her good husband 
will be equally devoted to your service without such 
a mark of your condescension.” 

After a few more words of the sane kind the duke 
took leave, and Henry remained in the garden walk- 
ing to and fro, and growing every moment more and 
more impatient for the arrival of Villequier. 


«Where can he be!’? he muttered to himself. 


|‘* He promised to be back before nine o’elock this 


Laugnac bowed low and walked away, and, as he | 
went, he left the Duke of Guise the whole of the | 
path, pulling off his hat till the plumes almost swept | 


the ground, but without speaking. Guise bowed to 
him graciously; but, evidently in haste, passed on 
towards the king, whom he saluted with every de- 
monstration of respect, and on whom, in return, 
Henry smiled with the most gracious expression 
that he could assume. 

*¢ What seeks our fair cousin of Guise ?’’ said the 
king. 
general, and, therefore, judge that it must be matter 
of some importance brings him now.” 

*« Not exactly so, sire,”’ replied the duke. “* There 
is but little business of importance, stirring now, 
when so many of the multitude, lately collected in 
Blois, have returned to their own homes for the ap- 


‘I know this is a busy hour with him in | 


morning. Whatcan detain him? By heavens! he 
will lose the best part of our enterprise if he stays. 
Can he have met with some mishap by the way? or 
has some lady peisoned him with champignons or 
with Cyprus wine ? or tried cold steel upon him ? or 
shot him with a:silver bullet in honour of his great 
master? No steel would touch him,I should think, 
if all tales were true. But here he comes, here he 
comes, alive and well, with the eye of a wolf and 
the footfall of a cat. He is a handsome anima) not- 
withstanding, even now, if he would but paint his 
lips a little, for they are too pale. Something has 
gone wrong. He seems agitated ; and to see Ville- 


| quier moved by any thing is indeedawonder. Why, 


how now, dear friend? What is it that affects you? 
I declare your lip quivers, and your cheek is red. 
What is the meaning of this ?”’ 

*¢ Why, sire,” replied Viilequier, “I just met the 
Duke of Guise in the hall of the chateau, and he 
not only tells me that the marriage of his niece goes 
forward, but that your majesty has promised to sign 


| the contract, and to be present at theceremony. How 


| 


you intend to withdraw yourself, I do not know; but 


| to throw, at least, some obstacle in the way, I said 


that my signature had not been asked; and, while 
my application was before the parliament of Paris, 
the marriage could not take place without that sig- 
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nature. He answered haughtily, sire, not by request- | and sureties against the knife. He has, besides, 


ing, but by commanding me to be in the revestry of | 
the chapel at the hour of half past eleven; and he | 
added, with a significant tone, that he would teach | 
me the use of pen and ink.” | 

Henry showed no wrath: his mind was made up | 
to his proceedings; his dark determination taken ; | 
and, utterly remorseless himself, he sported in his | 
own imagination with the idea of Guise’s death, and | 
only smiled at his conduct to Villequier, as the skil- | 
ful angler sees amused the large trout dash at the 
gilded fly, knowing that a moment after he will have | 
the tyrant of the stream upon his own hook, and 
panting on the bank. 

“You shall be in the revestry, Villequier,”’ said 
the king; * you shall sign the marriage contract, for 
the king commands you as well as the Duke of 
Guise ; and surely two such potent voices must be 
obe yed,.”’ 

Villequier paused for a minute or two ere he re- | 
plied, calculating what might be the king’s motives 
in his present conduct. He knew Henry well, and 
knew his vacillating, changeable disposition ; and 
he suspected that he was determined to violate his 
promise to Gaspar de Montsoreau upon some in- | 
ducement, either of hope or fear, held out to him by 
the Duke of Guise. He was well aware, however, 
that if the means taken had been disagreeable, the 
king, though he might have endured them smilingly 
in the presence of the duke, would have burst forth 
into passion, almost frantic, when conversing with 
him. He therefore replied straightforwardly, * I 
suppose, sire, the younger brother has outbid the 
elder.”’ 

“ Wrong, wrong, good friend,” replied the king. 
«Your hawk has missed its stroke, Villequier. The 
Duke of Guise wills it so! Is not that quite suffi- 
cient in France?” 

«| hope it will not be so long, sire,’’ replied Vil- 
lequier, now beginning, though indistinctly, to catch 
the king’s meaning. “I hope it will not be so long.” 

“Ha, René! Do you understand me now ?” said | 
Henry. “Hark ye! Are you not this girl’s guar- 
dian beyond all doubt, were the duke out of the | 
way?” 

“ Indubitably,” answered Villequier; “ for the 
only thing that affects my right, even now, is her 
father’s will, appointing this same Henry, Duke of 
Guise, to be her guardian ; the other brothers are not 
named.”’ 

* Well, then,”’ said Henry, “have a contract of 
marriage, in due and proper form, drawn out this 
very night, in the names of Marie de Clairvaut and | 
Gaspar, Marquisof Montsoreau. Be in the revestry | 
at the hour named, and bring with you your gay 
bridegroom, with all his golden crowns. You shall 
sign the contract, and I will sign the contract, and 
we will find means, I think, to make the fair lady 
sign the contract too, while the Duke of Guise’s 
bridegroom discovers his way into a dungeon of the 
chateau. You have been so long absent, I feared 
you would not come in time to hear all this.” 

** Why, sire,” replied Villequier, “1 was foreed 
to be absent; for, although your majesty seems to 
have forgotten a certain paper given to the Abbe de 
Boisguerin, I have not.” 

“Ha!” said the king, “I had forgotten indeed. 
We must suppress that, Villequier; we must sup- 

ress that, if he will not consent to our plans; which, 
5 one by your face, it is not your opinion that the wor- 
You must get it from him and 





thy abbe will do. 
suppress it.” 

Villequier smiled at the very thought. “Tle will 
never give it up to be suppressed, sire,” replied the 
marquis. ‘ Your majesty little knows the man.” 

«Well, then, suppress him!” said the king, with 
a laugh; “suppress him, Villequier, and the paper 
with him. Under the great blaze made by this busi- 
ness of the Guise, his affair will be but as one of 
the wax tapers that a country girl with sore eyes 
buys for half a denier, to hang up before St. Radi- 
yonde. Suppress him, Villequier; suppress him. 
T tote no one so capable of sweeping the window 
clear of such flies.” 

* Yes, sire,”’ replied Villequier; “but he is a 
wasp, not a fly. He has his antidotes for poison, 





more powerful friends, it seems, than any of us be- 
lieved, or, at least, more powerful means of gaining 
them. The pope has been induced to set him free 
of his vows. I find, too, that Epernon sent for him 
immediately after that business of the attempt upon 
his life at Angouléme, and they are now sworn friends 
and comrades, levying forces together, holding coun- 
sél every other hour; and here is the former abbe now 
disporting himself as Seigneur de Boisguerin; and, 


| just like a butterfly that has cast its slough, he ar- 


rives in Blois Jast night in gilded apparel, with a 
train of twenty horse behind him, and a number of 
sumpter mules.’ I saw him in his gay attire near 
Angouléme, and find that he aspires to the hand of 
the fair heiress himself.” 

** But what is to be done, Villequier ?” said the 
king, smiling. ‘It seems to me that all the world 
are seeking her. Suppose we send for an auctioneer, 
and set her up auz enchéres. But, to speak seri- 
ously, what will you do with this ei-devant abbe ?”’ 

“J have done with him something already,” re- 
plied Villequier, “ that, with all his art, he could not 
prevent or know. I found this young Marquis of 
Montsoreau somewhat stubborn to counsel. He 
loved not the plan of coming and lying concealed at 
Blois. Though he is politic and artful at seasons 
himself, yet now he was all passion and fury. No- 
thing would serve him but he must come to Blois in 
open day, with a hundred lances at his back. He 
would fight his brother, it seemed, and cut his throat. 
He would beard the Guise; and he would compel 
your majesty and me to fulfil our promise to the let- 
ter. ‘That the girl had escaped he attributed to my 
connivance ; and, by heavens! I almost feared he 
would have laid violent hands upon me. In short, 
sire, by a little skilfnl teasing, I found that this same 
Abbe de Boisguerin, whose credit I had once greatly 
shaken, had resumed the mastery, and was urging 
on his former pupil to every sort of rash and violent 
act, probably with the hope of getting him killed 
out of his way. I soothed the good youth down, 
however, and told him I would give him proof of his 
friend’s regard. 1 hid him where he could hear all 
that passed, and then entrapped the abbe into talking 
of the paper that we had signed for him. | told him 
that the person for whom your majesty and I des- 
tined this fair Helen was the young Marquis of 
Montsoreau. 1 reminded him that he had obtained 
that paper with an absolute and direct view to that 
marriage ; at least, that he had told me so; and I 
asked him immediately to sign his consent to the 
alliance. Your majesty may imagine his answers ; 
and the youth’s rage was such that most assuredly 
he would have broken in upon us, if I had not sta- 
tioned two men to stop him. However, he became 
afterward as docile as a lamb; was convinced, by 
what passed, that we had throughout been dealing 
sincerely with him, and will be ready at the hour to- 
morrow. When the good abbe, perhaps, hears that 
the whole affair is concluded ; that Guise is gone, 
and your majesty powerful, he may judge it more 
wise to be silent and resigned. We can tempt him, 
first, with some post; we can alarm him, if that will 
not do, with some peril; and, lastly, if we fail in 
both, then we must find some way of putting an end 
to the matter altogether.” 

* That will be — done,” replied the king, his 
mind reverting to the Duke of Guise. ‘ But come, 
Villequier, let us go and consult with Laugnac. I 
told him, before you came, to seek for you and con- 
sult with you. e trust as few as possible in this 
business, and I must see to the whole myself, for 
this is a step on which, if we but slip, we fall to in- 
evitable perdition.” 


— os 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Was the Duke of Guise unconscious of the dan- 
gers that surrounded him? Was he unaware that 
the power which he assumed, and the power which 
the states also put upon him, could not but render 
him obnoxious in the highest to the king, 
who, though weak and indolent, was jealous of that 
authority which he failed himself to exercise for the 





benefit of his people? Was the duke ignorant that 
the monarch was as treacherous as feeble, was as re- 
morseless as vicious  Was'it unknown to him, that 
to all the creatures who surrounded the king, he was 
an object of hatred and jealousy ; and that there were 
ready hands and base hearts enough to attempt any 
thing which the royal authority might warrant! 

He was not so ignorant or so unaware: he had 
been warned sufficiently days and weeks before ; 
but even had that not been the case, on that very 
night he received sufficient intimations of his dan- 
ger to put him on his guard. 

He had presided at the supper-table as grand mas- 
ter of the king’s household, and he had received his 
guests with easy courtesy. The meal was over 
somewhat sooner than usual; and the business of 
the state being considerably slackened, in conse- 
quence of the approaching festival of Christmas, he 
sat in his cabinet with Charles of Montsoreau and 
Marie de Clairvaut only, enjoying an hour of re- 
freshment in calm and tranquil conversation upon 
subjects which, however agitating to them, was 
merely a matter of pleasant interest to him. 

Charles of Montsoreau sat by his side, makin 
some notes of various little things that the duke told 
him, and Marie de Clairvaut was seated on a stool 
at his feet, while he looked down upon her from 
time to time with the sort of parental tenderness 
which he had displayed towards her from her in- 
fancy. 

A pleasing sort of melancholy had come over him ; 
a sadness without grief, and mingling even occasion- 
ally with gayety. It was that sort of present con- 
sciousness of the emptiness of all worldly things, 
which every man at some moment feels, even the 
ambitious, the greedy, the zealous, the passionate. 
Perhaps that which had brought such a mood upon 
him was the contrast of all the arrangements for his 
ward's marriage, and the deep and intense feelings 
which that event excited in the bosom of herself 
and Charles of Montsoreau, with the eager and fiery 
struggles in which he had been lately taking part, 
while engaged in the dark fierce strife of ambition, 
or tossed in the turbid whirlpool of political intrigue. 
And thus he sat, and thus he talked with them of 
their future prospects and their coming happiness, 
sometimes speaking seriously, nay, gravely; some- 
times jesting lightly, and smiling when he made 
Marie cast down her eyes. 

As he thus sat there was a tap at the door of his 
cabinet, and the duke, knowing it to be the page, 
bade him enter; when the boy Ignati appearing, in- 
formed him that the Count de Schomberg was with- 
out. 

*“‘ Bid him come in,”’ replied the duke, keeping his 
seat, and making a sign for his companions not to 
stir. “ Welcome, Schomberg,” he said; “ you see 
that I am plotting no treason here. What do you 
think of my two children? Joinville will be jealous 
of my eldest son. But, jesting apart, I think you 
know the Count de Logéres. My niece, Marie, I 
know you have had many a time upon your knee in 
her infancy.” 

Schomberg bowed to each, but gravely; and re- 
plied to the duke, who held out his hand to him, 
“My dear duke, I wish every body were as well 
ree that you are plotting no treason as I am. 

ut I come to speak to your highness upon a matter 
of business. I have a warning to give you,” he 
added, in a whisper. 

“Oh! speak it aloud, speak it aloud,” replied the 
duke. ‘If it concerns myself, you may well speak 
it before these two.” 

“Indeed !” said Schomberg, apparently hesitating, 
and running his eyes over the tapestry, as if caleu- 
lating how he had best proceed. “ My good lord 
duke,” he said at my an TI believe you know that 
there are few who love you better than myself, 
though I neither am nor affect to be a zealot, but ra- 
ther what your people call one of the politics.”’ 

“1 know, Schomberg, what you mean,” said the 
duke; * you are my friend, but not my partisan. I 
can make the distinction, Schomberg, and love the 
friend no less. What have _ to say ?”’ 

“Why this, my lord,” replied Schomberg. “ Look 
up above the door there, just before your eyes. Do 
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you see how beautifully they have carved in the 
black oak the figure of a porcupine, and how all the 
sharp and prickly quills stick out, ready to wound 
the hand that touches it ?”” 

«Yes, I see,” replied the duke. “ But do you 
know the history of that porcupine, Schomberg ?” 

“© Yes,” answered the count, “I know it well, 
my Lord of Guise. Both in the stonework and the 
woodwork of this castle there are many such. They 
were placed there, I think, my lord—am I not right? 
—by an old monarch of France, as a sort of device, 
to signify that whoever grasps royalty too rudely 
w ill suffer injury in consequence.” 


The duke smiled in the same placid mood as be- 
fore, and replied, ‘In the next chamber, Schomberg, 
which is my bedchamber, you may see the device 
of Francis the First too; a salamander unhurt in the 
midst of flames ; which may be interpreted to mean 
that, strong courage is never more at ease than in 
the midst of perils.” 

A grave smile came over the face of Schomberg, 
to find the figures in which he involved his warning 
so easily retorted by the Duke of Guise. “I have 
heard of your highness,” he said, without noticing 
the duke’s reply, “that not very many years ago 
you were known to swim against the stream of the 
Loire armed at all points. You are a strong man, 
my lord duke; but there are other streams you can- 
not swim against, depend upon it.” 

“ Then I will try to go with the current, Schom- 
berg,” replied the duke. ‘As long as that is with 
me, it will bear me up.” 

‘“‘ But it may dash you against a rock, duke,” re- 
plied Schomberg; “and I see one straight before 
you.” 

He spoke sternly and impressively, and Guise 
listened to him with more attention. ‘“* Speak, Schom- 
berg,”’ he said, “speak ; you may speak clearly be- 
fore them. But sit, good friend; pray thee sit. 
Standing there before me, with your sad aspect and 
warning voice, you look like a spectre.” 

“« Well, my lord,” said Schomberg, seating him- 
self, ‘I have certain information that there are evil 
designs against you, ripe, or almost ripe, for execu- 
tion. Your life is in danger, Guise ; I tell you truly, 
I tell you sincerely, and I beseech you to hear me. 
Your life is in danger, and you have no time to lose 
if you would place it in safety.” 

“* Why, what would you have me to do, Schom- 
berg ?’’ said the duke, in a tone not exactly indiffer- 
ent, but still showing no great interest in the sub- 
ject. 

*‘T would have you mount your horse this night,” 
replied Schomberg, ‘or at daybreak to-morrow. I 
would have you gather your train together, take 
these two young people with you, and, retiring to 
Paris, inform the king that you had proof your life 
was not safe at Blois.” 

The Duke of Guise meditated for a moment, and 
then replied, “ Schomberg, I cannot grasp this fear. 
Brought up to arms from my youth, cradled in the 
tented field, with death surrounding me at every 
hour of life, I cannot feel as other men might feel 
in moments of peril to myself. Neither will I ever 
have it said of me that I willingly fled from my post 
under the apprehension of any personal danger.” 

« By our old friendship, Guise,” replied Schom- 
berg, “‘ by our companionship in the fields of other 
days, I beseech you to consider and to judge wisely. 
Remember, if the vengeance of a monarch, or the 
instigation of villanous courtiers were to have suc- 
cess, and you were to fall beneath the blow of an 
assassin, what would become of your children, all 
yet in their youth ? what would become of your re- 
lations and your friends, placed, as you have placed 
them, on a high pinnacle, to be aimed at by a crowd 
of idle minions with their bird-bolts? What would 
become of your son ?”’ 

“ Joinville must.make his own fame,” replied the 
duke, “and guard his own rights with his own 
sword, I was left earlier than he is without a pa- 
rent’s care ; with a host of enemies around me; with 
my father’s name, giving me a heritage of envy and 
hatred; and with no support but my own sword. 
With that sword I have bowed those enemies to the 
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dust, and Joinville must show himself worthy to | added, quickly, seeing that the duke was going to 
bear it too.” interrupt her, * let me speak of other things. I was 
He paused and meditated for a moment or two, | about to say that you would not have seen me this 
and then added, “ After all, Schomberg, I do not see | night, you would never have seen me in these cham- 
that there can be much danger. Here, in the castle, | bers again, had I not learned that your life was in 
I am as strong or stronger than the king. When I} danger; and then my fears for you showed me that 
go forth, I am so well accompapied that it would be | my love was unchanged, and I came at all risks to 
difficult to surprise me if they attacked me with} warn you, and to beseech you to be gone.” 
numbers. A single assassin might dog my steps, it; ** Nay, nay,’’ replied the duke. ‘ How can I be 
is true; but I do not know that, man’ upon the face | gone when you are here, Charlotte? And, besides, 
of the earth, who, hand to hand with me, would not | there is no real danger. It is Schomberg has fright- 
have more than an equal share of fear and danger.,| ened you, I know. He came here with the same 
However, I will think of what you have said, and | tale; but I showed him there was no danger.” 
will take good care to be more upon my guard than} _—_* [t was not from Schomberg!” said Madame de 
ever. At the same time, Schomberg, I thank you| Noirmoutier, vehemently. “1 have never seen 
most sincerely, and look upon your regard as one of | 


Schomberg since I have been here. It was from the 
the best possessions that I have.” queen; it was from Catharine herself that I heard it. 
*« Guise,” said Schomberg, rising and approach- | She told me to tell you; she told me to warn you. 
ing the door, ‘I have failed with you. But I yield} Her son, she said, had not divulged to her his 
not my point yet. I will send those to you who may | scheme; but, from her knowledge of the man, and 
have more influence.” from the words he used, she was certain that he 
‘Stay, Schomberg, stay !’’ cried the duke; but | would attempt your life within three days.” 
his friend passed through the door and would not ** Then his attempt will fail, dear Charlotte,”’ said 
return. the duke, holding her hand tenderly in his. “ Fear 
Charles of Montsoreau then raised his voice in’} not for me; I am fully upon my guard; and in this 
the same canse as Schomberg, and Marie de Clair- | chateau and this town am stronger than the king 
vaut entreated anxiously that he would yield to what | himself.” 
had been proposed. But at them the duke only | ** Oh, Guise, Guise, you are deceiving yourself,” 
laughed. she said, bursting into tears. ‘ Twice I have been 
‘¢ Hush, hush!’ he said. ‘* Logéres, you do not | at your door this night, but the page told me there 
know what you say. There, kiss her and be gone. | was some one with you; and now | have come, de- 
To-morrow she shall be yours, no more to part. Say | termined not to leave you till 1 see you making pre- 
no more, silly girl; say no more. You, a child of | parations to depart. Let me entreat you, let me 
a Guise, talk to me of fear! Call thy maidens, get! beseech you,” she continued, as Guise wiped away 
thee to thy bed, and rise to-morrow with bright eyes | her tears. ‘ Nay, Guise, nay; in this I will take 
and blooming cheeks. Fare thee well, sweet one. | no refusal. If not for your own sake, for my love 
I long t@be quit of thy guardianship.” you shall fly. You shall treat me ill, as you did be- 
Remoggtrance was useless, and they parted; and | fore, again and again. You shall make a servant of 
the Duke of Guise, sitting down for a moment, gave | me, aslave. You will not surely refuse ‘« 
himself up to thought. His eyes were fixed upon | you see me kneeling at your feet.” And six 
the dark tapestry opposite, where was depicted a| upon her knees before him, and clasped her fai 
woody scene, the particulars of which could not be | hands in entreaty. The duke was raising her ter 
well distinguished by the dim light of the lamp. derly, when the page’s knock was heard at the door 


| 


After he had gazed for a moment or two, however, | and, before he could well give the comm: en 
his eyes assumed a peculiar expression, a fixed, in- | ter, the boy was in the room. 
tense, and somewhat bewildered stare. He passed| ‘ My lord,” he said, “there is Monsieur ¢ 
his hand twice before them, as if he felt them dim | pelle Marteau and several other gentlemen deeiriay 
or dazzled; then clasped his hands together and | earnestly to speak with you.” 
gazed, still muttering to himself, “* Strange, very | Madame de Noirmoutier looked wildly a the 


room, and seemed about to pass through the door by 
which the page had entered. * Be not med,’ 
said the duke; “* you cannot pass there, Chariott 
These men will not be with me above a few minutes. 
Pass into that room, and wait till they are gone. I 
have a thousand things to say to you, and will dis- 
miss them soon.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, she did as he direet- 
ed, and, turning to the page, the duke bade him ad- 
mit the party who were waiting without. It consisted 
of Chapelle Marteau, the President de Neuilli, a 
gentleman of the name of Mandrevile, the duke’s 
brother the Cardinal de Guise, and the Archbishop 
of Lyons. 

The duke received them with that winning grace 
for which he was famous, and soon learned from 
them that their visit was owing to the information 
received from the Count de Schomberg. Every one 
then present but the Archbishop of Lyons urged him 
strongly to quit Blois immediately. They had come 
in a body, they said, in hopes that their remon- 
strances might have the greater effect. Each had 
heard in the course of the evening those rumours 
which generally announce great events: some had 
been told that the duke was arrested; some that 
he had been absolutely assassinated in the gardens 
of the chateau; and some that the act was to be per- 
formed that night by a number of soldiers, who had 
been privately introduced into the castle. 


strange! Itis there still!’? And, starting up from 
the table, he seized the lamp, and advanced directly | 
towards the side of the room on which his eyes had 
been fixed, still gazing steadfastly on the same spot. 
At length, as he approached close to the wall, his 
features relaxed, and he said with a smile, * It is 
gone! These delusions of the sight are wonderful!” 
He had not yet returned to his seat, when the door 
on his right hand opened gently, and the form of a 
woman glided in. It was that of the beautiful being 
with whom he had parted in some anger at the king’s 
ball, and she gazed at him, evidently surprised to 
see him standing with the lamp in his hand close to 
the wall, on a side where there was no exit. 
“In the name of Heaven, Guise! what is the 
matter?’? she said. ‘I heard you speaking as I 
came in. You are pale; your lip quivers!” 
“It is nothing, it is nothing,’”’ replied the duke, 
putting down the lamp and taking her hand. * This 
is, indeed, dear and kind of you, Charlotte. I trusted, 
I was sure, that your anger for a light offence would 
not last long.”’ 
“Tt would have lasted long, Guise,’’ she said, | 
‘or, at least, its efforts would not have passed 
away, had it not been for the warning that I have re- 
ceived concerning you. Guise, you would not have 
seen me now—you would never have seen me in 
these rooms again—”’ 
“‘ Nay, nay,” interrupted the duke, “ traduce not | 
so your own nature. Say not that a few unthinking Guise listened silently and with great attention, 
words would render her so harsh who is so gentle.”’ | displaying in demeanour every sort of deference and 
“They were not unthinking words, Henry of} respect for the opinions of those who showed such 
Guise,” replied the lady. “They were words of | an interest in his fate. He replied, however, that 
deep meaning, to be read and understood at once. | he trusted and hoped that both the rumours they had 
Think you that I could misunderstand them? Think | heard and the intelligence given by Schomberg ori- 
you that I could not read that Guise would not suffer | ginated in nothing but mistaken words, or in those 
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themselves in moments of great political agitation 
and excitement. Besides this, he said, even if the 
king were disposed to attempt his life, the execu- 
tion of such an act would be very difficult, if not 
impossible; and that, considering before all things 
his duty to his country, the very fact of the king 
seeking such a thing ought to be the strongest rea- 
son for his stay, inasmuch as the monarch’s animo- 
sity could only be excited towards him out of enmity 
to the catholic church, and a disposition to repress 
and tyrannise over the states. 

“If such be his feelings,’ continued the duke, 
‘* we must consider ourselves as two armies in pre- 
sence of each other, and the one that retreats, of 
course, awards the victory to his adversary.” 


The Archbishop of Lyons, perhaps, was the per- 
son who decided the fate of the Duke of Guise; for, 
had the party which came to him been unanimous 
and urgent in their remonstrance, there is a proba- 
bility that he would have yielded; but the arch- 
bishop seemed doubtful and undecided. He said 
that he thought, indeed, it might be well the duke 
should go, at least for atime. But they had to con- 
sider, also, the probabilities of the king making any 
attempt upon the duke. ‘Though weak, timid, and 
indolent, Henry was shrewd and far-seeing, he said. 
The only result that could follow an attempt upon 
a person so beloved by the whole nation, and espe- 
cially by the states, as the Duke of Guise, would be 
to arm the people of France in an instant against the 
sovereign authority. This the king must well know, 
he continued; and that consideration made him Jess 
eager upon the subject, though he thought it might 
be as well that his highness should retire for a 
time. 

His speech more than counterbalanced the ex- 
hortations of all the rest; and from that moment the 
resolution of the duke became immovable. His 
dauntless mind, which might have yielded had he 
stood absolutely alone in opinion, came instantly to 
the conclusion that if there was a single individual 
who doubted whether he should fly or not, he him- 
self ought to decide upon remaining. He made no 
answer to the archbishop’s speech, but suffered 
Mandreville to combat his arguments without inter- 
ruption. That gentleman replied that Henry, far 
from being the person represented, though cunning, 
was any thing but prudent. Had they ever seen, he 
demanded, the cunning of the king, even in the least 
degree, restrain or control him? Had the self-evi- 
dent risk of his throne, of his life, and of the wel- 
fare of his people, ever made him pause in the 
commission of one frantic, vicious, or criminal act ? 
He was no better, the deputy said, than a cunning 
madman, such as was frequently seen, who, having 
determined upon any act, however absurd or evil 
might be the consequences, even to the destruction 
of his own self, would arrive at it by some means, 
and go directly to his purpose in despite of all ob- 
stacles. He contended that he had good reason to 
know that the king devised evil against the duke; 
and they might depend upon it that no consideration 
of policy, right, or religion, would prevent him from 
executing his purpose by some means. 

He spoke truly, and with more thorough insight 
into the character of the king than any one previ- 
ously had done; but the resolution of the Duke of 
Guise, as we have said before, was already taken. 

** My good friends,” he said in conclusion, “I 
thank you most sincerely, and I shall ever feel grate- 
ful for the interest that you have taken in me, and 
for your anxiety regarding me on the present occa- 
sion. But my resolution is taken, and must be un- 
alterable. I cannot but acknowledge that the view 
of Monsieur de Mandreville may have much truth 
in it; but, nevertheless, matters are now at such a 
point, that, if I were to see death coming in at that 
window, I would not seek the door.”’ 


Against a determination so forcibly expressed, 
there was, of course, no possibility of holding far- 
ther argument; and, after a word or two more on 
different subjects of less interest—the Duke of Guise 
replying as briefly as possible to every thing that 
was said—the party took their leave and retired. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


There was at that time a large open space round 
the church of St. Sauveur, in Blois. where the peo- 
ple from the country used occasionally to exhibit 
their fruits and flowers for sale; and exactly oppo- 
site the great door of the church stood a large and, 
splendid mansion, With an internal court-yard, part 
of which had been let to some of the deputies for 
the states-general. The principal floor, however, 
consisting of sixteen rooms, and several large pass- 





ages and corridors, had been left untenanted, in con- 
sequence of the proprietor asking an exorbitant rent, 
| till two or three days before the period of which we 
speak. Then, however, the apartment was taken 
suddenly ; a number of attendants, in new and splen- 
did dresses, appeared therein ; and, as we have seen 
from the account of Villequier to the king, the Abbe 
de Boisguerin arrived in Blois, with a splendid train 
of attendants, and took up his abode as the master 
of that dwelling. 

About the same time that the conversations which 
we have detailed in the last chapter were going on 
in the cabinet of the Duke of Guise, the abbe was 
seated in one of the rooms, which he had fixed upon 
for his own peculiar saloon. It was very customary 
in those days, and in France, for every chamber, ex- 
cept a great hall of reception, to be used also asa 
bedroom. But that was not the case in this in- 
stance; for the chamber, which was small, though 
very lofty, had been used by the former occupants 
as a cabinet, and had been chosen by the abbe pro- 
bably on account of its being so completely detached 
from every other chamber, that no sound of what 
was done or said therein could be overheard by any 
one. 

He sat in a large armchair, with his feet towards 
the fire, and with his right elbow resting on a table 
covered with various sorts of delicacies. Those de- 
licacies, however, were not the productions of the 
land in which he then lived, but rather such as he 
had been accustomed to in other days, and which 
recalled former habits of life. ‘There were fine dried 
fruits from the Levant, tunny and other fish from the 
Mediterranean; and the wines, though inferior to 
those of France, were from foreign vineyards. 

Before him was standing a man whom we have 
had occasion to mention more than once: that Italian 
vagabond, named Orbi, from whom, it may be re- 
membered, Charles of Montsoreau delivered the boy 
Ignati. He was now dressed in a very different 
guise, however, from that which he had borne while 
wandering as a mere stroller from house to house. 
His shaggy black hair was trimmed and smooth; 
his sand was partially shaved and reduced to fair 
proportions, with a sleek mustache, well turned and 
oiled, gracing his upper lip; his face, too, was 
clean; and a suit somewhat sombre in colour, but 
of good materials, displaying in the ruff and at the 
sleeves a great quantity of fine white linen and rich 
lace, left scarcely a vestige of the fierce Italian vaga- 
bond, half bravo, half minstrel, which he had ap- 
peared not a year before. 

The conversation which was going’ on between 
him and the master he now served, was evidently 
one of great interest. The abbe’s wine remained 
half finished in the glass; the preserved fruits upon 
his plate were scarcely tasted; and he exclaimed, 
**So, so! Villequier sends me no answer to my let- 
ter! A bare message, by word of mouth, that the 
Duke of Guise wills it to be so; and that the duke’s 
will is all powerful at the court of France! The 
king sets at nought his own royal word, does he ?”” 

‘* He said something, sir,” said the Italian, “about 
his knowing, and the king also, that they must pay 
a penalty; but that no sum was to be grudged rather 
than offend the duke at this time.” 

“Sum !”’ cried the Abbe de Boisguerin, starting 
up and pushing the chair vehemently from him. 
“What is any sum to me?” And with flashing 
eyes and a countenance all inflamed, he strode up 
and down the chamber for a moment or two, with 
his heart swelling with bitterness and disappointed 
passion. ‘A curse upon this bungling hand,” he 
cried, striking it upon the table, “that it should fail 





me at such a moment as that! I thought the young 





viper had been swept from my way for ever! “My 
aim was steady and true, too! His heart must be 
in some other place than other men’s.” 

‘“‘Ha! my lord,” joined in the Italian, in the tone 
of a connoisseur, “ the arquebus is a pretty weapon, 
IJ dare say, ina general battle, but it is desperate 
uncertain in private affairs like that. You can never 
tell, to an inch or two, where the ball will hit. But, 
with a dagger, you can make sure to a button-hole; 
and even if there should be a struggle, it is always 
quite easy so to salve the point of your blade, that 
you make sure of your friend, even if you give him 
but a scratch. Now the attempt to poison a ball is 
all nonsense, for the fire destroys the venom.” 

“© At what hour said you, Orbi?’? demanded the 
abbe, without attending to his dissertations. 

‘* Half an hour before high mass,” replied the man, 
‘*the marriage is to take place.” 

Again the Abbe de Boisguerin burst into a vehe- 
ment fit of passion, and strode up and down the 
room, cursing and blaspheming, till accidentally his 
eyes fell upon a small Venetian mirror, and the as- 
pect of his own countenance, ordinarily so calm and 
unmoved, now distorted by rage and disappointment, 
made him start. A smile of scorn, even at himself, 
curled his lip; and, calming his countenance by a 
great effort, he again seated himself and mused for 
a moment. 

“This must not and shall not be,” he said at 
length. ‘‘Orbi, you are an experienced hand, and 
doubtless dexterous. Will you stop this going for- 
ward ¢” 

The man smiled, stroked back his mustaches, and 
replied, “*I thought you would be obliged to take my 
way at last. Well, monseigneur, I have no objec- 
tion; but the time is short. I told you whatI ex- 
a such an affair when I offered to do it in 

aris. . 

“You shall have it! you shall have it!’’ replied 
the abbe. ‘But if you do it so that no suspicion 
ever falls on me, you shall have as much again this 
day two years; for nothing but the lives of these 
two young men stand between me and immense 
wealth.” 

‘The worst of it all is,’’ said the Italian, “ that 
there is so short atime. Itis to take place in the 
castle chapel: so there will be no going through the 
streets. ‘T'o find him alone, will be a matter of diffi- 
culty: and though I went over the passages, think- 
ing it might come to this, yet I saw no one place, but 
at the door of the room called the revestry, where 
one could strike easily.” 

“T have seen the place,” said the abbe, “long 
ago; but I do not remember it so perfectly as to give 
you any aid. I know that the window of the room 
you mention looks into the court and gardens, and 
under the garden wall shall be a swift horse to bear 
you away. That is all I can do for you.” 

“‘] must do the rest for myself,” replied the man, 
‘and will find some means, depend upon it. Per- 
haps he may not wait for the other, if he be eager, 
but may come first by himself, and then it will be 
easily done. However, I will now go and get the 
dagger ready, and I can undertake that the least 
scratch shall not leave an hour’s life in him.” 

The Abbe de Boisguerin nodded his head and 
smiled, as the other departed. ‘They know not,” 
he said to himself, ‘they know not the man they 
have to deal with. Tiese mighty men, these haughty 
Guises, may find that every man of strong deter- 
mination and unflinching courage, may thwart if he 
cannot master them; may destroy their plans, if he 
cannot accomplish his own. But there is another 
still to be dealt with. There is this proud, unfeel- 
ing, contemptuoas girl; she who has been rejoicing 
in the reappearance of this crafty fair-iaced boy. 
There is now no going back; and why should I not 
risk life to win her too, and gratify both my love and 
my revenge? Yet that seems scarcely possible,” 
he continued. ‘Closely watehed within the castle, 
never going out but strongly accompanied, she is 
put, it would seem, entirely out of my power, now 
that Villequier has fallen off from me. And yet,’ 
he continued, meditating, ‘and yet there is nothin 
impossible to the dauntless and the daring. Could 
I not bring her to the postern gate of the garden, an 
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hour before this marriage is to take place, and then, 
with swift horses and a carriage ready, convey her 
once more far away? We have done as bold and 
difficult a feat before; and methinks, if I could tell 
her that I have news to give her concerning her 
uncle’s safety—for rumours of his danger must have 
reached her ears—she will not fail to come, and come 
alone. Oh! if I ones more get her in my power, she 
shall find no means to fly again, till on the contrary, 
she shall be more inclined to kneel at my feet and 
beseech that I would wed her. So it shall be: I 
will write to her that, if at ten o’clock she will be 
alone at the postern gate of the castle, she will hear 
news that may save her uncle’s life. Then, with 
the swiftest horses we can find, a few hours will 
take us far from pursuit! I will carry her into Spain! 
Epernon is with me, and the way open! It shall be 
done!’ he said aloud; “it shall be done! But, 
then, this boy’s death is scarcely needful! Why 
should I mind his living? It will be but the greater 
torture to him to know that she is mine! And yet, 
it were better he should die. All the tidings, and 
the rumours, and the bustle of his violent death in 
the eastle, will too much occupy the minds of men 
to let them notice our flight; so that we shall gain 
an hour or two. There is an eager and a daring 
spirit, also, within him—a keen and active mind— 
which might frustrate me once more in the very mo- 
ment of hope. He must die! I have set my life 
upon the chance ; and what matters it whether one 
or two others are swept away before me? He must 
die! and then, without protection, she is mine. Once 
into Tourraine, and I am safe! Ha! you are back 
again quickly, my good friend Orbi. Is all ready?” 

‘“‘ Every thing, sir,”’ replied the man; “and if I 
could but get into the chateau, and stumble upon the 
youth alone, I might be able to accomplish the matter 
to-night. Could you not furnish me with a billet to 
this Villequier, or some one? It matters not what: 
any empty words, just to make them admit me at 
the gates.” 

** Not to Villequier,” said the abbe; ‘ not to Ville- 
quier. 
de Clairvaut herself.” 

“That will do well! that will do well!” replied 
the man. ‘I am more likely to find him hanging 
about her apartments than any where else; and then 
one slight blow does the deed.” 

‘«Bring me paper and pens from the next room,” 
cried the abbe. ‘It shall be done this moment.” 
And, as soon as the implements for writing were 
procured, he wrote a subtle epistle to Marie de Clair- 
vaut, beseeching her to speak for a moment, at the 


postern yate of “the chateau gardens, early on the | 


following day, to a person w ho would communicate 
something to her which might save the life of her 
guardian, the Duke of Guise. It was written ina 
feigned hand, and under the character of an utter | 
stranger to her. Some mistakes, too, were made in 
the orthography of her name, and in regard to other 
circumstances, for the purpose of rendering the de- 
ception complete. When this was concluded and 
sealed, he placed it in the hands of Orbi, and, after 
a few more words, they parted. 

While the abbe busied himself in causing a car- 
riage to be brought for the proposed enterprise of the 
following day, and in ordering the swiftest horses 
that could be found to be obtained—not from the 
royal post, by which his course might have been 
tracked, but from one of the keepers of relais, as 
the irregular posting houses were called which were | 
then tolerated in France—the Italian proceeded on | 
his task with feelings in his heart which might well | 
have been received as a reason for abating the price 
of the deed he was about to perform. 

To tell the truth, it might be considered fully as 
much his own act as that of the abbe, for the same 
malevolent feelings were in the hearts of each; and 
he went not there merely as the common hired as- 
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the letter addressed to Mademoiselle de Clairvaut 
enabled him to effect that object at length, and he 
was directed towards the suite of apartments assign- 
ed to the Duke of Guise and his family. When he 
had once passed the first two gates, he met with no 
obstruction, but wandered through the long, dimly- 
lighted corridors, scarcely encountering a waking 
being on his way, and certainly none who seemed 
inclined to speak to him. 

When he had reached that part of the building to 
which he had been directed, he looked round for 
some one to give him farther information, not abso- 
lutely intending to seek the apartments of Mademoi- 
selle de Clairvaut and deliver the note, but merely 
to obtain a general knowledge of how the different 
chambers were allotted. After passing on some way, 
without meeting any one or hearing a sound, he saw 
a door half open, with a light streaming out, and, 
quietly approaching, he looked in. 

There was a boy in the dress of a page, sitting 
before a large Christmas fire, reading a book ; but, 
though he walked stealthily, the first step which the 
Italian took in the room caught the youth’s quick 
ear, and, starting up, he showed the Italian the face 
of his former bondman, Ignatus Marone. The man 





started when he saw him; but, recovering himself | 
instantly, he went up and endeavoured to sooth the | 


boy with fair and flattering words. 

“ Ah, my little Ignati,’ * he s said, ‘* here thou art, 
then, and, doubtless, well off with this young lord | 
of thine.” 

‘IT am well off, Signor Orbi, 
reply; and seeing that the man paused 
gazing round him, the boy added, *“ But what is your 
business here ?”’ 

“Tam only looking about me,” replied the man, 
in somewhat of a contemptuous tone, which he could 
not smother, although it was his full intention to 
cajole the boy into giving him all the information he 
wanted, and perhaps even to induce him uncon- 
sciously to aid his purpose. 

‘Come, come, Signor Orbi,”’ 


9 


was the boy’s 


” 


brief | 
and kept | 


replied the boy, “I | 


know you well, remember; and I know that, though | 


you have changed your doublet, you cannot have 
changed what is within it. If you do not say im- 


mediate sly what you want, I will call those who will | 


make you.” 


And he approached one of the othe r| 


doors which the room displayed, and raised his hand 


towards the latch. 


“Hist, hist, Jonati!” cried the Italian. 


“ By } 


Heavens! if you do, you shall never hear what I | 
’ > J 


have got to tell you—something that would make 
your heart beat with joy if you knew it.’ 
«© And what is that?”* said the boy, still standing 


near the door, and looking at his fellow-countryman | 


with a face of scorn and doubt. 


‘Come hither, and I will tell you,’’ said the 


Italian; but the boy shook his head, and Orbi added | 


in a low tone, “* You know who your mother was, 
Ignati; but do you know your father ?” 

The boy gazed at him bitterly and in silence, with- 
out making any farther answer; and the man added, 
«He is now in Blois.” 

Ignati instantly sprang forward towards him, ex- 
claiming, ** Where? Where? Where can I find 
him? | have still the letter from my dead mother, 
I have still all the proofs given me by the Marone. 
Where is he? where is he ?”’ 

«Come, let us sitdown by the fire,” said the man, 
“and I will tell thee more;’’ and, finding the boy 
now quite willing to do what he wished, the man 


sat down by the fire with him, calculating the various | 


results of particular lines of conduct open before 


him, but without suffering any one good principle or | 


feeling to mingle at all with his considerations. 


He had spoken the words which had called Ignati 


to him, simply as a matter of impulse, and the first 


question he asked himself was, whether he should | 


tell the boy more of the truth or not. Various con- 
siderations, however, induced him to go on, for he 


near a little sc cheme A in his head whic h re onde red it ex | 


" 
} +} . rs tf 


Thee h 


id, **tha way 


« You gave me bitter "proofs of 
Ignati. 

“ Nay, nay, it was my way,” replied 
“Tf you had been my own son, it woul 
the same.”’ 

“I dare say,” replied Ignati, “ you 
murdered your own son almost as rea 
tried to murder me.” 

‘Nay, boy, I tried not to murder the 
the man. ‘I was notsuch a fool: that 
have answered my purpose.” 

“You did it by halves,” said the 1 
come, Master Orbi, tell me more about 
you spoke of, and tell me, too, what bring 
Where is my father to be found, if, as yo 
here ?”’ 

** He is to be found,” said Orbi, * i 
house by the church of St. Sauveur. | 
him well; for, when your mother fled ou 
before you were born, and was glad to g 
sistance she could, she sent me three time 
the city to speak with the Abbe of Laur 
was then called.” 

*¢ And what is he called now ?” exclair 
eagerly. ‘* What is he called now %” 

**He is called the Abbe de Boisguerir 
the man, “or the Seigneur de Boisgue 
now is.” 

«Then I have seen him,” cried Ignati. 
have seen him; and he called her-——’ 
boy suddenly checked himself. ‘* And no 
it you want here ?” he said. 

‘No harm, Master [gnati,” replied the } 

a look half sneering, half dogged. * You 
grateful as any one else; and, as soon as y 
you want, you turn upon one. I Suppose 
waiting for your young master coming b 
some gay revel, for the whole place seems 
as if every body were gone to bed but you 

‘‘Oh, no,” answered Jonati. ‘There ¢ 
the duke’s men sitting up in the next room 
I fear is, that the gentlemen who are with 
himself should come out and find you here. 

“Then I suppose your master is with the 
the Italian. 

The boy smiled. ‘ My master is with tl 
said, ‘for my master is the Duke of Guis 
you mean the young count who took me fi 
he has been gone to bed an hour ago. Ay 
Orbi, and has two stout men sleeping ac 
door. | haven’t forgot that he struck you 
one day, ner you either, it seems.” 

*¢ You are out there, Sharp-wits,” said the 
‘‘] bear the boy no grudge. I got his mon 
gave me a blow into the bargain; so we are 

‘‘T doubt you,” muttered Jgnati to hims 
the man went on without attending to him, 
‘* No, no; what [ came for, really, if you 
know, was to give a letter toa young lady he 
an old gentleman at the other side of the 
Here itis! Ma’mselle de Clairvaut is the n 

** Ay, she is gone to bed long ago, too,” 
the page. ** Let me look at the letter.” 

‘It is of no great consequence, | believe,” 
the Itglian, who fancied the letter a mere | 
“It is of no great consequence; all about a | 
cat, I believe. So you may take it and giv 
to-morrow, if she to bed now. The1 
But how is it you are not with the young coun 
The Duke of Guise! Page to the Duke of ¢ 
Why, that is a step, indeed oe 

«* Hush!” cried Ignati, hearing the door 
duke’s cabinet open behind the arras. “ Hus! 
you gone with all speed! They are coming 
and if they find you here , Lwould not answ 
your ears, or my own ¢ ither. 

” The man started up, and ran out of the d« 
which he had entered, as fast as possible. | 
had searcely made his escape, when the tay 
which covered the doorway into the duke’s ci 
was drawn aside, and the Cardinal de Guise, 
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CHAPTER XL. 

It is now necessary to turn to other apartments in 
the chateau of Blois: name ly, a suite inhabited by 
the king himself. It comprised—besides several 
others both above and below—the king’s bedroom, 
into which opened four doors: one communicating 
with the monarch’s private stairease, which we have 
already spoken of; one to the right, « ntering into a 
small dressing-room; one to the left, which gave 
admittance to a chamber called the old cabinet; and 
one communicating by a short and narrow passage, 
with the larze chamber, which, during the residence 
of the king at Blois, was employed as a council- 
room. ‘T'he walls of the ccuncil-room were bare; 
but those of the king’s chamber and the two cabinets 
were lined throughout with rich old tapestry, 


Before five o’clock, on the morning of the 23d of | 


December, Henry had risen from his bed and dressed 
himsélf in haste, and, as soon as his toilet was com- 
pleted, one of his valets was despatched with all 
speed to bear a message which already had been in- 
trusted to him. The king then passed out of his 
dressing-room into his bed-chamber, holding a light 
in his hand, and approached the door which led to 
the private staircase. There was eagerness and 
much anxiety in his countenance, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the top of the stairs with an intense gaze, 
which seemed to strain them from their orbits. 

At length a heavy foot was heard ascending, and 
then several more, and, in a moment after, the head 
and shoulders of an armed man, carrying a light, ap- 
peared at the mouth of the staircase. 

‘Ah, Laugnac, this is well!” cried the king, as 
soon as he saw him. * You are punctual and pre- 
pared, | see. Whom have you with you?” 

* Nine of my most determined fellows, sire,” re- 
plied Laugnac. ‘There is not one, indeed, of the 
forty-five that would not shed his life’s blood for 


your majesty. But these gentlemen I know well for 


men who would kill the devil himself, I believe, if 


you were to bid them.” 

As he spoke, half a dozen steps behind him ap- 
peared, man after man, nine of the Gascon band, 
called the ** Quarante-cing,” in whose countenances 
witht be read that sort of remorseless determination 
which was suited to the moment and the deed, and 
whose frames displayed the strength requisite to ex- 
ecute whatever violent act was intrusted to them. 

«“ This is well; this is well,” said the king, as the y 

3ut where is Larchant, Laugnac ?” 

‘‘He remained behind, sire,” replied the other, 
‘as it will be necessary to secure the doors of the 
council-chamber. Wheneverthe enemy has entered, 
he will come round and join your majesty.” 


entered. * 


*T should like to have some one with me in the 
cabinet,” said the king. ‘Run and tell Ornano, 
Bonnivet, and La Grange to come to me,” he eon- 
tinued, speaking to a valet. ‘ Bring them by the 
back staircase.” 

The valet went away with a pale countenance, 
‘h such events might 
well produce; and while he was gone, the king, after 
asking Laugnae if he had explained to his com- 
panions what was the task in which they were about 
to be employed, addressed them all ina short speech, 
not without eloquence and fire. 

When he had concluded, he made Laugnae open 
one of the large chests which formed the window- 
seats of his bedroom, and taking thenee a number of 
long, sharp, and well-pointed knives, he gave them 
with his own hands to the assassins, saying, ** Here, 
gentlemen, are the avengers of yourliberty and mine! 
and [ command and authorise you to use them for the 
punishment of the greatest criminal in my kingdom. 
Every law, divine and human, requires his death; 
and where power prevents the ordinary course of 
justice from taking place, it is a right and a privi- 
lege of the sovereign to execute judgment by any 
means that present themselves! Now follow me, 
gentlemen !’’ And, leading them on to the other 
side of the chamber, he posted them himself, the 
principal part of them in the old cabinet, and the 
rest behind the arras round the door of the bedroom 
iteelf. Most of those even who were in the cabinet 


feeling all the agitation whi 
! 
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were concealed also behind the arras near the en- 
trance, and the door was left open. 
| By the time this had been arranged, a page had 
entered the king’s bedroom, and now informed him 
| that the gentlemen he had sent for had arrived, add- 
ing, ** Monsieur de Nambu is there also, sire, saying 
you told him last night to come at this hour.” 

‘J did, I did,” said the king. ‘ Bid them all 
/come up ;”’ and, greeting the others briefly, he took 

Nambu by the arm, and led him into the passage 

which conducted to the council-chamber. Through 
| the door which led thither voices were heard speak- 
ing beyond. 

** Stay there, Nambu,”’ he said in a whisper, “ and 
let no one pass without my especial order. The 
'council cannot have begun its sitting yet, for it is 
| still dark, I see.” 

** As I passed by I saw into the room,” said Nam- 
bu, ** and there were none but ushers and such peo- 
ple; but I heard that the duke had been sent for, 
according to the commands your majesty gave last 
night.”’ 
| ‘The king then left him and returned into his room, 
| where he found Laugnac and the rest of the gentle- 
men, whom he led towards the door of his dressing- 
room. 

“J have taken off my head-piece and cuirass, 
| sire,” said Laugnac, “as I intend to remain here at 

the door of your majesty’s dressing-room till the 
matter is settled, and the sight of arms might scare 
the prey.” 

“ Right, right, Laugnac !’’ replied the king. * Bid 
| the page send for Revol by the back staircase. We 

shall want him to fetch the duke.” And, this said, 
| he retired into his cabinet. 

The page ran round at once to the door of the 
council-chamber, where he found Revol just about 
to enter; and, whispering a word to him, the secre- 
tary of state gave the bag of papers to one of the 
ushers, bidding him hold it till he returned, and fol- 
lowed the king’s domestic, forbidding the servants, 
who had accompanied him thither, to go any farther. 

The spot where they remained was the large open 
space at the top of the great staircase, and a number 
of other persons were there collected, while the com- 
pany of the king’s guard might be seen at the foot 
of the stairease, not, indeed, under arms, or drawn 
up in regular order, but waiting apparently for the 
arrival of some one to give them directions. 

After the departure of Revol, the statesmen who 

had been summoned to the council arrived rapidly 
| one after the other. The Cardinal of Venddme was 
among the first, and then followed the Marshals de 

Retz and D’Aumont. Some other members of the 
council came next, and then the Archbishop of Ly- 

ons. But still neither the Cardinal de Guise nor 

the duke had made their appearance. Time was 

now wearing on, and occasionally a page or valet- 
de-chambre, known to belong to the king, was seen 
/to come and speak with some of the people at the 
top of the staircase, and then return suddenly. 

While this was going on, a boy, bearing the ha- 
| biliments of a page of the Duke of Guise, passed 
along at the foot of the staircase; and, seeing a 
|number of archers of the guard collected there, he 
(ran lightly up the steps and mingled with the vari- 

ous persons collected. He passed rapidly along 
| from one to another, as if he was looking for some 
person, spoke to two or three of those whose faces 
he knew, and then hurrying away down the stairs, 
passed with a step of light to the apartments of the 

Duke of Guise. He found that prince just quitting 
| his cabinet and entering the antechamber. A num- 
| ber of gentlemen and officers followed him, but the 
| boy advanced straight towards him with a degree of 
familiarity, neither insolent nor ungraceful, and, kiss- 
|ing his hand, said, with his slight Italian accent, 
| * May so humble a being as I am detain your high- 

ness for one moment ?”’ 

* What is it, Ignati? Speak!’ said the Duke of 
| Guise; “ I am already late for the council, my good 
| boy.” 

‘** Your highness promised to grant me any favour 

I asked,” replied the boy; ‘and, as the greatest at 
this moment, I ask to speak with your highness 
alone.” 





“* What is it?” said the duke, somewhat imp: 
tiently, ‘‘ what is itt’? And he drew him a little o 
one side, motioning the rest to remain. 

** My lord,” said Ignati, “there is danger goin; 
forward, I am sure. All the archers of the guard 
are at the foot of the staircase; there are many 
strange faces, not usually seen at the door of the 
council-chamber. Twice I saw a servant of the 
king come and speak to Henville, and, hearing you 
were not arrived, go round again, as if by the back 
staircase, to the king’s apartments. I am sure, sir, 
there is something wrong.” 

The duke smiled, but it was somewhat thought- 
fully. “Thank you, my good boy,” he said. “TI 
know rumours often precede the act; but I cannot 
pause to consider such things now.” 

“Qh, sir, think!” the boy ventured to exclaim ; 
‘think how the welfare of the state and the welfare 
of a thousand individuals depend entirely upon your 
safety. What would become of me? What would 
become of the young count and his bride, if—” 

“ Ay, well bethought,” replied the duke. “ Bring 
me here paper and the inkhorn;” and, when the boy 
brought them, Guise bent down over a large coffer 
that stood near, and wrote a few lines. 

** Take that to the count,”’ he said, as soon as he 
had finished writing. Quick, Ignati: but, after 
all, these warnings are but nonsense. There is no- 
body in France dares do it. Look, I have delayed 
too long. Here comes a messenger from the king.” 

“As I find your highness coming,” said the usher, 
approaching the duke, “it is needless, perhaps, to 
deliver the king’s message: but I was directed to 
say to your highness that the council Waited, and 
that his majesty was extremely anxious that the 
business of the day should go on, as he wished to 
proceed to Clery in time for dinner. If your high- 
ness were not well, he said, perhaps you would not 
object to the council being held without you.” 

“ You see!” said the duke, in a low voice, turning 
towards Ignati with a smile, “you see!” And, fol- 
lowing the usher, he walked on upon his way to- 
wards the council-chamber. 

At the bottom of the staircase he found Larchant 
and the whole body of archers of the guard, who 
now pressed round him somewhat closely. 

“What is it, Larchant? what is it, my good 
friend ?” said the duke. ‘ Your presence here is 
unusual, I think.” 

** We are here, your highness,” replied Larchant, 
** to solicit in a body your mediation with the king. 
You promised me yesterday, my lord, that you would 
present our petition to his majesty, and advocate our 
cause in the council. These poor fellows have not 
received any pay for months; I might almost say 
years.” 

“| did advocate your cause yesterday,” said the 
duke, “and his majesty graciously sent an order 
upon the treasury by one of the ushers.” 

‘“* But the treasurer ungraciously told us, sir, that 
there was nota sous in his coflers,” replied Larchant; 
and the duke, taking the paper out of his hand, began 
to mount the stairs, saying, **I will see to it, Lar- 
chant; | will see to it.” 

Larchant and the archers followed him up the 
steps, still pressing close upon him; and he heard a 
low deep voice say from the midst of them, “ Look 
to yourself, my lord duke, there are bad men abroad !” 

The duke passed on, however, without notice, and 
entered the hall of the council, the ushers drawing 
back with low bows as he appeared, and throwing 
open the doors for him to goin. The moment after 
those fatal doors had closed behind him, the archers 
drew up across them at the head of the stairs. Lar- 
chant hurried away towards the chamber of the king, 
and Villequier, passing rapidly by, said in a low 
voice to one of the attendants, **Go down to Mon- 
sieur de Crillon, at the Corps de Garde; tell him to 
shut and guard the gates, as the duke has gone in.” 

Though he spoke low, he seemed little to heed 
who listened to the words; and they were heard by 
the boy Ignati, who, with the painful conviction that 
some great evil was about to befall the duke, had 
followed him step by step to the council-chamber. 
The bey put his hand to his brow with a look of 
painful anxiety, and darted away once more towards 
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HENRY OF GUISE, 


the apartments of the Duke of Guise. The first | i Several members of the council gathered round 


person he met with there was Pericard, the duke’s | 


secretary; and, grasping his arm, he exciaimed, 
“They will murder him! they will murder him! 
They are closing the gates of the castle and guard- 
ing them !” 

Pericard rushed to one of the windows that looked 
out into the court. ‘T’oo true, indeed!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Too true, indeed! It may be yet time 
to save him though. Run quick, Ignati, and get one 
of the duke’s handkerchiefs while I write.” And 
with a rapid hand he wrote down, ‘ My lord, your 
death is resolved. They are barring and guarding 


the gates. I beseech you come out from the hall of | 


the council to your own apartments. We can make 
them good against all the world till the town rises 
to protect you.” 

Before he had done, the boy was back again with 
the handkerchief; and, enveloping the note therein, 
Pericard gave it to him, exclaiming, “ Fly, fly with 
that to the door of the council-chamber, Ignati. The 
ushers will let you in, surely, to give it to the duke, 
if you say that he has forgotten his handkerchief.” 

“They have let me in before,” said Ignati, ** but I 
doubt it now. I will try and make my way, at all 
events.” 

Again he flew to the top of the staircase, and, as 
if a matter of course, pushed up towards the door, 
endeavouring to force his way through the archers. 

“Stand back, saucy spright,” cried one of the 
men; ‘ you cannot pass here.” 

“But [ must pass,” cried the boy, turning upon 
him with a fierce air of authority. I am the Duke 
of Guise’s page, and bring him his handkerchief, 
which he forgot. Make way, saucy archer, or | will 
teach you to whom you speak.” 

“ Listen to the insolence of these Guisards,”’ said 
the man. “ But their dayis over. Stand back, fool, 
or I?ll knock you down with my partisan.” 

The boy laid his hand upon his dagger, still striv- 
ing to push forward; and the man, without farther 
words, struck him a blow over the head with the 
staff of his halbert, which laid him prostrate upon 
the ground. For a moment he seemed stunned ; but 
then, starting up, he turned away and went down 
the stairs, bursting into tears ere he reached the bot- 


him, and St. Prix, the valet, brought him from the 
| cabinet where the handkerchief had been found, 
; some of the dried plums of Brignolles, which were 
| then held as a restorative. 


niére. After a little his colour returned, and he said, 
‘¢] am better now. How strange these attacks are, 
and how fortunate that one never feels them on oc- 
casions of battle or danger !” 

A moment or two after, he took a turn or two up 
and down the room, and seemed perfectly recovered ; 





the passage leading to the king’s chamber was 
opened, and the secretary of state, Revol, entered, 
saying, ** Monsiegneur, his majesty wishes to speak 
a word with your highness before the business of the 
council commences. You will find him in the old 
cabinet to the left.” 

Revol was as pale as death. 
Guise took not the slightest notice; and, passing 

through the door, which St. Prix held open for him 
| and closed after him, he advanced towards the cham- 
ber of the king. 

On entering it he saw Laugnac seated upon the 
coffer at the farther end of the room; and he re- 
marked, with an angry frown, that the king’s at- 
tendant did not rise when he entered. He said no- 
thing, however, but turned towards the door of the 
old cabinet, which was too low to suffer him to pass 
without bowing his head. He accordingly stooped 
for the purpose ; and, raising the tapestry with his 
left hand, while he held his hat in the right, he 
passed on. 

He had scarcely taken a step into the cabinet, how- 
ever, when he at once saw several men in arms stand- 
ing round. At the same moment there was a sound 
close to him ; and, springing from behind the arras, a 
fierce and powerful man, named St. Malines, rushed 
upon him. 

The duke dropped his hat and moved his hand to- 
wards his sword; but at the same moment some one 
seized the hilt with both hands, and St. Malines 





struck him a blow with a knife over the left shoul- 
der, burying the weapon in his bosom. 
Another and another blow sueceeded 


from the 


tom, not with the pain of the blow he had received, | hands of those around him: the blood rushed up 
but with the bitter conviction that the last effort had | into his mouth and throat; but still, with prodigious 


failed, and the fate of Guise was sealed. 


power, he seized two of those who were assailing 


In the mean time, the Duke of Guise entered the | him, and dashed them headlong to the ground, ex- 


council-room, carrying in his hand the petition of the 
guards. Every one rose at his approach; and as the 
greater part of those present were personally friendly 
towards him, he went round and spoke to them with 
his usual grace and suavity, and then layins the pe- 
tition on the table, approached the fire, saying, * It 
is awfully eo'4 this morning! Has not his majesty 
yet appeared !” 

“« Not yet,” replied the Cardinal de Guise, “though 
we expected him before, for he sent down to hasten 
our coming. But what is the matter with your high- 
ness? there is blood trickling over your mustache.” 

‘*The cold has made my nose bleed twice this 
morning,’ replied the duke; and, putting his hand 
in his pocket, he said, ** My people have been negli- 
gent; they have forgotten to give me a handkerchief. 
St. Prix,’ he continued, turning his head to one of 
the valet-de-chambre, who stood on the inside of the 
door communicating with the king’s apartments, * I 
wish you would send to my rooms for a handker- 
chief. 
door.” 


“There are plenty, my lord, belonging to the 
: j g 


king,” replied St. Prix, “in this little cabinet ;” 


| 


You wiil find some of my people at the | 
| several minutes earnestly upon the dead man, while 


and, crossing the hall of the council, he took one out } 


and gave it to the duke, who thanked him graciously, 

and, still sitting by the fire, fell into a deep fit of 

thought. Suddenly, however, he turned pale; his 

eyes assumed the same expression as they had done 

the night before, when he had fancied he saw a ficure | 
in the room with him; and, taking a small silver 
honbonniére f; hte ee : ; 


’ nmptt } v. 





| he cruelly sep@atedsthe cruel words 


claiming at the same time, ** Ah, traitors !”’ 

Rushing towards the door, he dragged another 
along with him into the chamber of the king; and 
seeing Laugnac still there, and marking him as the 
instigator of his murder, with a brow awful in the 
struggle of the strong spirit against the power of 
death, with hands clinched and teeth set, he darted 
towards him. 

Ere he had taken two steps, however, his brain 
reeled, his eyes lost their sight, and Laugnac, start- 
ing up, saw, by the fearful swimming of those vision- 
less orbs, that the terrible deed was fully accom- 
plished ; that the life of Guise was at an end; and 
though the duke still rushed forward upon him with 


| the convulsive impulse of his last sensation, the 


| captain of the Quarante-cing did not even unsheath 


his sword, but merely struck him a light blow with 


the weapon in the scabbard, and Guise fell headlong | my uncle’s commands. 


on the carpet by the king’s bedside. 
The sound of that deep heavy fall was enough ; 
and Henry, coming forth from his cabinet, gazed for 


the dark biood rushed forth, and formed a pool round 
the monarch’s feet. 

The countenance of every one there present, lips 
and cheek alike, were as white as parchment; and 
for two or three minutes not a word was spoken, till 
at lencth the king exclaimed, ** What a height he 
was! He scemsto me taller even dead than living!”’ 


Then setting his foot upon the dead man’s neck, | soreau. 


whieh ¢ 


* 


e 
3 


and as he was about to resume his seat, the door of 


But the Duke of 


CHAPTER XLI. 


From the door of the council-chambe 
jnati flew back to the apartments of 1 


The duke took one of | Guise, and the tidings which he brough 
them and ate it, and placed the others in the bonbon- | fusion and terror through the whole « 


domestics: but Ignati was of a clingis 
tionate disposition ; and, after the duk: 
his next thoughts turned to Charles of 
| To his apartments, then, the boy proces 
| possible speed, having in his hand the n 
Duke of Guise, which he had almost 
the agitation of the late events. He foun 
nobleman already dressed, and coneludi 
attendants various arrangements for his 
union with her he loved; a union, inde 
dependent upon the life of him who was 
moment falling under the blows of assas 
With the natural hopefulness of youth 
courage, Charles of Montsoreau, though 
what anxious, had nearly forgotten the 
sions of the night before. But the terri! 
nance of Ignati, and the cut upon the 
from the blow he had received, showed 
count at once that something had gone w 


| demanding what was the matter, but with 


| sible, towards the chamber of 


for an answer, he opened the billet of tl 
Guise, and read. 

‘The words which he found there writt: 
follows: 

‘*T have had many warnings, Logéres, w 
sonally, it does not become me to attend t 
ever, should these warnings prove to have b 
given, and you see Henry of Guise no1 
your fair bride with you at once: fly to n 
of Mayenne; be united as soon as possible 
Waiting for any ceremony but the blessi 
priest; and, to the best of your power, ay 
death of him who was your friend to the la 

** Where is the duke, Ionati 7’ demanded t 
count eagerly. ** Has he yet gone to the ec 

* He is gone ! he is gone !” re phic d the b 
he will never return!” And, in a rapid m 
told him all that had taken place, as far as 
self yet knew it. 

“Fly to the apartments of Mademoiselle ¢ 
vaut instantly,’’ said the count. * Ask if Ie 
with her, and give her that note. If she 
her own apartment, she is in that of the Du 
Nemours, which is by the side of it. Quick 
tell her there is not a moment to be lost.”’ 

The boy sped away. The count then gay 





rapid orders to Gondrin, bidding him dis 
there was any means of issuing forth from 
tle; and then turned his steps, as speedily 


Mi: 

In the narrow passage, however, 
the apartments of the Duchess of 
passed by Pericard, the duke’s see 
ened not his pace for an instant, bi 
fly!’ The duke is dead !’’ and rust 
moment Charles met the fair girl | 
wards him with as swift a pace as 
lowed by the boy Iqnati, who f 
turned back his head, as if to see 1 
pursued. Marie was as pale as de 

© Oh, Charles,”’ she said, “I fe: 
What has 
I know not; but the hav 
Duchess de Nemours and ray poo 
It is impossible to pass in that di 
all the gates are guarded.” 

* Run to the chapel,” aid t b 


guards 





chapel by the back staircase and 1 
behind the duke’s room. There \ 
the chapel in this time of confusio 


way from the chapel into the garde 
may be left unguarded.’ 

“ Excellently bethought,”’ replied 
** Speed on, lonati; ecd 
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had he been living. But we must find you some! and foot, Gondrin, and leave him to the justice of 


| those who come after.”’ 
It was done in a moment; and Charles of Mont- 
soreau, only pausing once more for a moment to 


cloak or covering, sweet girl. You cannot go forth 
in all this bridal array.” 

Marie bent down her head and wept; for though 
she had suffered much within the last few months, 
it had not been with that withering kind of suffering 
which dries up the fountain of our tears. She hur- 
ried on with her lover, however, and in his apart- 
ments a mantle was speedily found to cover the 


bright and happy attire which she had that morning 

put on with feelings of hope and joy. In few but| the key and threw the gate back. The moment that 
distinct words, Charles of Montsoreau told the two | it was opened, two men darted forward from the 
servants whom he found there to get out, if possible, | other side, as if to seize the person coming out, and 
by any means into the town, and to bring round the | in one of them, though entirely changed in dress and 
rest of his train and his horses to the farther side of | appearance, Charles instantly recognised the Abbe 
the gardens; and then hurrying on by the way which | de Boisguerin, who, before he saw that any one had 
the boy had suggested, he led Marie de Clairvaut | accompanied Mademoiselle de Clairvaut, had caught 
towards the chapel where they were to have been | her violently by the arm. 

united. | The memory of a thousand wrongs flashed upon 

The little corridor which they followed entered at| the young count’s mind in a moment; his sword 
once into a sinall room, called the revestry, by the | sprung from the sheath, glittered for a single instant 
side of the chapel itself; and as Charles of Montso- | in the air, and then passed through the body of the 
reau approached, he heard voices, and»paused to | base man before him, piercing him from side to side. 
listen. He then plainly distinguished the tones of | The abbe uttered a shrill and piercing cry, and, 
Gondrin and the page; and though another deep | when the couut withdrew his weapon, fell instantly 
voice was also heard, he hurried on, feeling certain 
that they would have come to give him warning had 
there been danger. 

The door was partly open, and throwing it back, 
the count beheld a scene which made all his blood 
run cold, while the fair girl whom he was leading 
forward recoiled in terror and dismay. On the abbe’s first cry the horsemen began to ride 

Stretched upon the floor, with his sword half) towards the spot; but the appearance of Gondrin 
drawn from the sheath, and a deep wound in his | coming through the low door behind the count, and 
left breast, lay Gaspar de Montsoreau. A pool of | then the page, made them pause, hesitate, and seem 
blood surrounded him, and the expression of his| to consult. In another nfoment or two the sound of 
whole countenance showed in a moment that the| horses coming from the side of the town caused 
spirit had departed some time. Scattered—some | them to withdraw still farther from the spot; and 
upon the ground, some upon the table in the midst | with joy that is scarcely to be expressed, Charles of 
of the room, some even in the midst of the blood | Montsoreau saw his own colours in the searfs of the 
itself—were a number of pieces of gold; and two!} horsemen that approached. In a moment after he 
leathern bags, one open and half empty of its con-| was surrounded by at least twenty of his own armed 
tents, were seen upon the ground. attendants; led horses, too, were there in plenty; 

At the farther side of the room, near the door lead- | and he now whispered words of hope that he really 
ing ifit6 thechapel, was standing Gondrin, with his | felt to Marie de Clairvaut, who clung almost faint- 
sword naked, and his foot upon the chest of the} ing to his arm. 

‘* Stop the carriage, Gondrin!” he exclaimed, see- 


Italian Orbi; while the boy Ignati knelt beside the | 
assassin, and with his drawn dagger held over him, | ing the drivers in the act of mounting, as if to hasten 


seemed putting to him some quick and eager ques-| away after the horsemen, who, on their part, had 
| taken flight at the first sight of the young count’s 
followers. ‘ We must make use of it, whether they 
will or not; but promise them large rewards. There 
is a mystery here I do not understand; but it is 
evidently some new villany. Come, dear Marie, 
| come ; we must not pause.”’? And, leading her for- 
ward to the carriage, he spoke to the drivers himself. 

One of them was the master of the horses which 
the abbe had hired, and he was found not at all un- 
willing to enter into any arrangement that the count 
chose to propose. Marie de Clairvaut was placed 
in the carriage, the horsemen surrounded it, and 
Charles himself was about to mount his horse, when 
he perceived that the boy Ignati had not followed 
him, but remained kneeling by the side of the Abbe 
| de Boisguerin. Turning quickly back, to his utter 

surprise he found the youth weeping bitterly ; and 

when he urged him to rise and come with the car- 

riage, Ignati shook his head, saying, “* No, no! I 
cannot Jeave him like dead carrion for the hawks and 

ravens. He was my father! Go on, my lord count, 


cere sorrow, “Alas, poor Gaspar!” and then, with 


ble chamber into the gardens and towards the pos- 


tern gate. 
All was clear, and Charles of Montsoreau turned 


death. The other man who had stood beside the 
abbe fled amain; but on the road, about fifty yards 
from the garden wall, stood a carriage, with six 
horses and their drivers, with a group of some nine 
or ten men on horseback. 


tions. 

“T tell you true,” answered the man, as Charles 
of Montsoreau entered: “I tell you true. It was he 
who set me on and paid me; the Abbe de Boisgue- 


1 ” 


rin, and no one else. 

The boy sprang up and moved away on the young 
count’s appearance; and a few words fiom Gondrin 
explained to him that, coming from the vardens— 
where he had found all solitary, the key in the lock of 
the postern gate, and the way clear—he had heard a 
low ery from the side of the chapel, and, on entering | 
that room, had discovered the unhappy Marquis de | 
Montsoreau weltering in his blood, and the Italian 
Orbi grathering up some of the gold pieces, which 
seeme i to have fallen to the ground in a brief strug- 
gle between him and the marquis. 

During this account, Marie de Clairvaut, pale as 
death and terribly agitated, supported herself by one 
of the high-backed chairs, and turned her eyes from 
the horrible sight which that room exhibited; and 
Charles of Montsoreau gazed for a moment on the 


_ gaze on his brother’s corpse, exclaimed, with sin- 


a quick step, led Marie de Clairvaut from that terri- 


back upon the ground, quivering in the agonies of 


Such he found to be the case; all the guard of the 
king was within the walls of the chatean; the gates 
of the bridges, and of thy: town itself, were in the 
hands of the faction of the league; and no questions 
were asked of one who was known to have been the 
dear and intimate friend of the murdered duke. 

Taking his way through a part of the country de- 
voted to the league, Charles of Montsoreau-and his 
fair companion found no difficulty in reaching Lyons, 
where the history of all that had taken place was 
soon told to the Duke of Mayenne, and the last lines 
which the hand of Henry of Guise ever traced were 
shown to him, who was destined thenceforth to be 
the great head of the league. 

Had the words and the wishes of his brother not 
been sufficient for Mayenne, the necessity of binding 
to his cause for ever one whose aid was so important 
as that of Charles of Montsoreau, would have been 
enough to decide the duke’s conduct towards him: 
and as soon as possible after all the anguish, diffi- 
culty, and danger which they had bat, bos sl to- 
gether, the fate of the young Count of Logeéres and 
Marie de Clairvaut was united for ever. 

In regard to them, it need only be said that they 
loved each other to the last hours of life. 

The boy Ignati followed the young count to Ly- 
ons, but he would not remain with the man who had 
taken his father’s life. He subsequently devoted 
himself to the church, and in the end rose high, by 








the great interest that was exercised on his behalf. 
The wars of the leaguc sueceeded: but the feel- 
ings of Charles of Montsoreau were greatly changed 
by the death of the Duke of Guise; and though he 
waged war, as zealously as any body could possibly 
do, against the niurderer of his lost friend, yet, when 
















dead form of his brother with those feelings of fra- 
terna. love which no unkindness or ill treatment had 
been ‘able to banish. 

Every instant, however, was precious; and, re- 
cove ‘ing himself as speedily as possible, he turned 


to C-ondrin, bidding him disarm the Italian, who} 


had still his sword, though the weapon with which 


Opi hody. 










j.committed the murder had been dropped be- | 
| pass through that part of the town leading to the 







| made their escape from the 


|} the news of the Duke of Guise’s 


and God speed you! I must see him buried, and 
masses said for his soul !’’ 

The count was moved, but he could not remain; 
and giving the boy some money, he said, * Spend 
that upon his funeral, Ignati, and then follow me 
with all speed to Lyons. 1 grieve for you, my boy, 
though I understand not how this can be.” 

Only one more difficulty existed, which was, to 


ervants who had 
brought round 
red the count that 


bridge over the Loire. 







But they 
their fellows to his assistance, 888ul 
er had already 

thifough the city, and that every thing was in 

such a 8 confusion.and dismay, lie might pass 


t Security, 
ae 


ey hx = 




















Henry III. himself fell ander the blow of an assassin, 
the young Count of Logéres would no longer con- 
tend against a monarch so generous, so noble, and 
so chivalrous as the king who next ascended the 
throne. 

He sheathed the sword, then, after the accession 
of Henri Quatre, and the rest of his days passed in 
peace and calm retirement, in the society of her 
whom he loved ever, and loved alone. 


END OF HENRY OF GUISE. 
—~— 


The Duchess of St. Albans’ payments to the 
Coutts family.—\n 1836, a gentleman who knew 
her and Mr, Coutts, and his daughter, met the duch- 
ess at the bank in the Strand, during one of the peri- 
odical settlements there, and saw, among other papers 
handed to his friend, an account of the money which 


| She had given to Mr. Coutts’s family since his de- 


mise in 1822, It amounted to upwards of £380,000 
in the fourteen years, the interest of which, he said, 
for one year, would be £12,000; and he further cal- 
culated that the compound interest, had the money 
been left to accumulate, would have yielded upwards 
of £20,000 a year, in addition to her income.—Me- 
moirs of the Duchess of St. Albans. 





The lady and the lap-dog.—For some time past, 
the employés of the octroi, at one of the barriers, 
had notieed a old lady, who daily went out of Paris, 
followed by a little dog; but it was remarked, that 
when she returned, the animal was lying in her arms, 
as if the good old lady was giving it a ride after the 
fatigue of its walk. A few days ago, after she was 
entering the barrier, an employé who was eating 
part of a fowl, offered a piece of it to the little dog, 
and being surprised at its not taking it, looked closer, 
and discovered that it wasa stuffed figure. This led 
to a search, and it was found that the old lady daily 
introduced in it, in a fraudulent manner, a quantity 
of the liquor ** which she loved,” whilst the dog, at 
another hour of the day, followed one of her com- 
peers into Paris.—@alignani. 
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TO THE REAL PATRONS OF THE LIBRARY, AND THE SUBSCRIBERS GENERALLY. 


Circumstances, here to b> explained, compel me 
to a resolution, which I adopt with the reluctance of 
a last alternative, viz. for a season, to SusrEND THE 
PuBLIcATION OF THE LipRary. 

From deep anxiety and continuous attention to 
business, my health has for a long time been de- 
clining and precarious; contrary to the advice of 
friends, I persevered in the personal superintend- 
ence of affairs, trusting to a naturally vigorous con- 
stitution to overcome every obstacle. High in hope, 
and strong in resolution, I purchased new type, to 
begin the eighth year with renewed alacrity; but 
alas! ‘the best laid schemes of mice and men”’ are 
often alike suddenly blasted. I had not got a single 
number of the new volume out, before [ was laid 
prostrate hy sickness, so severe as to make my re- 
covery at one time somewhat doubtful. Under the 
blessing of Providence, I am now convalescent, but 
still confined; and it will require much care and re- 
laxation to restore the system, mental and physical, 
True, the editorial department 


to its wonted tone. 
could easily be advantageously filled in my absence— 
but the proper compensation for such services brings 





me to the other and all-important reason for suspen- 
sion, Viz. 

The delinquency of subscribers. While the 
usual facilities in the general monetary concerns 
of the country existed, I went on trusting thou- 
sands year after year, depending on their honour 
and punctuality when I should make a call for the 
small sums due. Here I have been wofully dis- 
appointed. Perhaps the petty amounts make them 
despised. Whatever may have been the cause, the 
effect to me has been of most serious inconvenience. 
Tens of thousands of dollars are now due, the 
half of which would have enabled me to make ar- 
rangements with editor and others, and I would 
have been saved the indelicate and unpleasant alter- 
native of alluding in any manner publicly to my 
own sickness. T'he resumption of the publication 
will, therefore, depend on the subscribers remit- 
ting their subscriptions. [cannot go on trusting 
as I have done. If the Library is not wanted, the 
sooner I know it the better. Those who are really 
desirous of its continuance know how to effect it. 


Seven years’ undeviating punctuality on my part of 








fulfilling every promise, and without a number ever 
being behind the hour of publication, constitute, 1 
hope, a tolerable fund of confidence and eredit. And 
I sincerely hope that a renewed intercourse will 
soon take place, and another campaign of seven 
years be passed with equal pleasure. ‘To those who 
have punctually made their payments according to 
the terms published, my lasting gratitude is sin- 
cerely tendered. Farther to facilitate matters, I pro- 
pose to establish 
STATE AGENCIES. 

One house in each state shall have the exclusive 
agency in that state. ‘The numbers to be sent ina 
package to the agent, and by him forwarded by 
mail, or by what means he pleases, to the subscrib- 
ers. By this means, much of the trouble, inconve- 
nience and risk of transmitting small sums by mail, 
the great loss on exchanges, &c. &c., will be much 
lessened. The terms to such agents will be very 
liberal, and I invite communications from those who 
may feel disposed to undertake such agencies. 


ADAM WALDIE. 


Printers with whom we exchange will oblige by 
drawing attention to the State Agencies. 







